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lb  the  General  A^efmhly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee^  and  to  Hia  Excellency^ 
John  CI  Brown : 

I  Herewith  are  submitted  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
t  Agriculture.  The  publication  of  the  first  report  was  delayed  because  it  was 
thought  best  by  the  Commissioners  that  a  review  of  the  whole  resources  of 
.  the  State  should,  with  the  accompanying  map,  be  included  in  one  volume, 
And  because  Parts  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  which  constitute  the  first  report,  should 
be  preceded  by  Part  I.,  which  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  whole  State. 
It  is  believed  that  the  report  is  original  in  its  conception  and  character,  and 
^  serve,  in  a  most  efifective  way,  to  bring  before  the  world  the  almost 
iOioiitable  resources,  yet  undeveloped,  of  the  great  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  together  with  the  idea  of  introducing  the  agricultural 
and  geological  map,  is  the  united  conception  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Borean,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  interest  and 
good  judgment  displayed  by  them  in  all  their  meetings ;  but  to  J.  B.  Xille- 
l^rew,  the  efficient  Secretary,  is  eminently  due  the  credit  for  his  good  judg- 
ment, correctness,  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  untiring  energy,  coupled  with  a  re- 
B^kable  versatility  in  the  preparation  of  the  matter  of  the  report,  and  un- 
remitting labor  in  getting  it  through  the  press.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and 
^dnoas  public  agent,  and  has  not  only  earned  the  salary  given  him,  but 
Win  my  opinion,  merited  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  this 
^ork  of  such  magnitude,  requiring,  as  it  did,  so  much  and  such  constant 
*nd  persistent  labor,  and  one  which  will  certainly  add  millions  of  property 
to  our  State.  I  regard  the  outlay  of  the  funds  for  the  collection  andMis- 
^mination  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  resources  of  the  State  as  the  best  pos- 
sible method  of  increasing  its  wealth,  reducing  taxation,  and  affording  gen- 
eral and  early  relief  to  the  people. 

The  enquiry  for  this  Report  from  most  of  the  Northern  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  many  of  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  from  Canada,  England 
and  Switzerland,  is  truly  gratifying,  and  shows  the  general  desire  for  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  I  have  entertained  from  the  first,  that  the  expense  incident  to  the 
work  will  prove  the  best  outlay  the  State  has  ever  made. 

On  account  of  the  pressing  demand  for  such  information,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Grov.  Brown,  the  Commissioners,  at  their  last  meeting,  instructed 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  and  send  out  advance  sheets  of  such  chapters  as 


iv 

would  prove  of  general  interest,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  tbai 
these  sheets  were  sought  for  eagerly,  well  received  and  copied  by  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  North  and  of  our  State,  and  have  already  served  to  at- 
tract special  attention  to  the  State.  With  due  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
last  Legislature,  I  will  add  that  the  number  of  the  Reports  ordered  will 
prove  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  call  special  attention  to  the  accompanying 
Map,  as  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  Report,  and  the  meed  of  praise 
is  due  to  Dr.  Safford  for  his  skill,  care  and  good  taste  in  its  preparation.  It 
IB  the  most  accurate  map  of  the  State  ever  published. 

As  the  financial  agent  of  the  Bureau  under  the  law  creating  it,  I  respect- 
fully request  of  the  General  Assembly  that  it  will  appoint  a  committee  to 
examine  and  pass  upon  my  accounts,  which  I  insist  on,  as  I  think  it  a  role 
that  should  be  adopted  and  adhered  to  with  all  agents  of  the  State  who 
handle  public  funds. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  JACKSON, 
President  of  Bureau. 


CORRECTIONS. 


The  readers  attention  is  called  to  the  following  errors  and  omissions : 
On  page  93,  third  line  from  the  top,  read  1,446,000. 

On  page  339,  seventh  line  from  top,  Murfreesboro  should  have  been  put 
fourth  as  a  wayside  shipping  point  for  cotton,  having  shipped  9,743,  and  on 
this  account,  on  page  743,  sixteenth  line  from  bottom,  Murfreesboro  should 
have  been  excepted. 

There  are  numerous  verbal  errors,  many  of  which  were  detected  and 
corrected  before  the  whole  edition  passed  through  the  press.  It  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  point  them  out  specifically. 

In  preparing  the  manuscript  from  notes,  Tennessee  Central  College  and 
the  Pharmacal  College,  located  at  Nashville,  were  unintentionally  omitted  in 
the  reference  to  the  educational  institutions  of  Davidson  county. 


PREFACE. 


The  Yolnine  now  presented  to  the  public  is  the  result  in  part  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  since  its  establishment  in  1872.    Its  pub- 
hcftidoD  has  been  delayed  simply  because  of  the  amount  of  work  requisite 
to  its  proper  preparation,  and  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Bureau  to  send 
OQt  an  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  report.     This  introduction  embraces  a 
general  review  of  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
entire  State,  with  brief  notices  of  each  county.    No  pains  have  been  spared 
:    to  obtain  the  facts.    All  localities  of  special  interest  have  been  visited — the 
I    coal  fields,  iron  belts,  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  agricultural  sections 
Altogether,  the  preparation  of  the  Beport  has  involved  a  travel  of  15,000 
■    miles  by  myself  and  assistants,  and  has  necessitated  the  writing  of  nearly 
j    2,000  letters,  besides  circulars.    It  has  been  the  chief  aim  to  make  a  relia- 
Ue,  rather  than  a  popular,  report.    Facts  have  been  stated  impartially  and 
^thont  exaggeration.    No  considerable  industry  has  been  overlooked,  no 
^&laable  resource  left  unnoticed,  no  subject  in  which  strangers  would  proba- 
%  feel  an  interest  left  untouched.     The  great  leading  idea  in  its  prepara- 
tion has  been  to  give  just  such  information  about  the  State  as  ordinary,  un- 
scientific men  would  like  to  know.     Capital  and  enterprise  being  greatly 
needed,  every  subject  calculated  to  attract  them  to  the  State  has  been 
touched  upon.     But  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  work  is  perfect.     It  is  only 
^  introduction  to  the  resources  of  the  State.    Tennessee  is  too  large,  too 
▼Aried  in  its  rough  wealth,  too  diversified  in  its  industries,  too  magnificent 
io  its  possibilities  to  be  exhausted  in  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  reports.     But 
^bile  it  is  by  no  means  perfect  or  exhaustive,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  similar  reports  in  this  country,  or  in  England. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Charlton,  from  East  Tennessee,  contributed  the  articles,  with 
the  exception  of  what  refers  to  the  geology,  on  the  following  counties  :  Bled- 
soe, Blount,  Bradlej,  Campbell,  Carter,  Cocke,  Greene,  Hawkins,  James, 
Jefferson,  Loudon,  Marion,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Polk,  Khea,  Roane, 
Scott,  Sevier,  Sequatchie,  Sullivan,  Union,  and  a  portion  of  Johnson.  Mr. 
Bentley,  of  West  Tennessee,  supplied  the  larger  part  of  the  articles  on  Ben- 
ton, Carroll,  Crockett,  Decatur,  Dyer,  Gibson,  Hardeman,  Haywood,  Hen- 
derson, Lake,  Lauderdale,  Madison,  McNairy,  Obion,  Tipton  and  Weakley, 
and  a  part  of  the  general  description  of  West  Tennessee. 


VI  Preface. 

Id  addition  to  the  aid  received  from  my  regular  assistants,  my  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  Judge  Shields,  Prof.  Nicholson,  Hon.  H.  N.  Snyder,  and 
Hon.  T.  Nixon  Vandyke,  of  East  Tennessee ;  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Lillard,  Dr.  W. 
M.  Clarke,  J.  M.  Games,  Dr.  D.Lee,  A.  B.  Robertson,  W.  T.  Nixon,  D.  H. 
Goodrich,  Col.  R.  C.  Morris,  Col.  Tom  Claiborne,  Dr.  J.  W.  J.  Payne,  Hon. 
J.  A.  Trousdale,  B.  F.  Cockrill,  Judge  C.  W.  Tyler,  and  many  others,  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee ;  and  to  Dr.  S.  T.  Gilbert,  W.  J.  Sykes,  John  S.  Toof,  L.  J. 
Dupree  and  others,  of  West  Tennessee.     These  gentlemen  have  taken  a  de- 
cided interest  in  the  work  from  its  inception,  and  have  cheerfully  furnished 
me  with  all  the  information  in  their  power  pertaining  to  their  respective 
localities.    To  Hon.  H.  N.  Snyder  the  Bureau  is  under  special  obligations  for 
the  faithful  and  elaborate  description  of  the  trade  and  resources  of  Hamil- 
ton county,  which  work  cost  him  months  of  hard  labor.     Other  acknowl- 
edgments of  aid  received  are  given  in  the  Report.     The  small  maps,  illus- 
trative of  the  surroundings  of  particular  cities,  were  furnished  by  the  cities 
themselves.     The  larger  map  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Bureau  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Safford,  who,  in  addition  to  his  labors  in  this  particular,  has  rendered 
me  constant  assistance  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  geology  of  the  State, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  whole  work  have  passed  under  his  supervision.     In- 
deed, his  aid  has  been  invaluable.     To  the  officers  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga and  St.  Louis  Railway,  my  obligations  are  eminently  due,  not  only 
for  facilities  afforded,  but  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  procuring  facts. 
These  railroads,  owned  and  operated  mostly  by  citizens  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  State,  have  shown  every  disposition  to  further  all  the  plans  of 
the  Bureau  looking  toward  the  material  development  of  the  State.     My 
thanks  are  also  due  to  A.  H.  Shrader,  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern 
Railroad,  for  kindly  courtesies. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  since  the  facts  upon  which  this  report  is 

based  have  been   collected,   real  estate  has  fallen  in   a  majority  of  the 

counties  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  in  price. 

J.  B.  KiLLEBREW,  Secretary. 

July  28,  1874. 
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TENNESSEE  IN  GENERAL. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Topographical  Features — Natural  and  Civil  Divisions. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  lies  between  lat.  35°  and  36''  30'  north,  and 

I    long.  81°  37'  and  90°  28'  west  from  Greenwich.     Its  greatest  length 

fiom  east  to  west  is  432  miles,  and  its  extreme  width  109  miles.     The 

longest  straight  line  that  could  be  drawn  in  the  State,  would  be  from 

fte  north-east  comer  of  Johnson  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Shelby, 

tod  would  be  near  500  miles  in  length.     The  entire  area  of  the  State 

is  about  42,000  square  miles,  or  26,880,000  acres.     Rhomboidal  in 

sliape,  the  symmetry  of  form  which  Tennessee  presents  is  striking 

when  seen  upon  the  map.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky 

*nd  Virginia,  on  the  south-east  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by 

Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi 

River,  which  separates  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.     It  touches 

right  States  on  its  borders,  a  greater  number  than  is  touched  by  the 

houndaries  of  any  otber  State  in  the  Union  except  Missouri.    It  is  un- 

wpialed  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  navigable  rivers.     The 

great  Father  of  Waters  washes  its  western  boundarj',  and  the  placid 

Tennessee  and  beautiftil  Cumberland,  with  sources  in  other  States, 

8weep  in  concentric  semicircles  through  the  fairest  and  most  valuable 

portions  of  the  State,  fiirnishing  cheap  water  transportation  for  the 

varied  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mine. 
1 


Resources  of  Tennessee. 


NATURAL   DIVISIONS. 

The  State  has  eight  great  natural  divisions.  On  its  eastern  borders 
rises,  in  grent  ridge-like  masses  and  treeless  domes,  the  huge  Appa- 
lachian chain,  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  upon  whose  brows  and  bald  sum- 
mits the  flora  of  Canada  and  the  climate  of  the  north  may  be  found. 
These  mountains  form  one  of  the  natural  divisions  uf  the  State^  and 
are  called  the  Unakas.  Many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  and  coves 
nestle  amid  this  grand  range  of  mountains;  but  aside  fix)m  these^  this 
division  is  of  but  limited  agricultural  importance.  Its  average  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  5,000  feet,  and  it  has  an  area  of  2,000  square 
miles. 

Adjoining  this  on  the  west,  and  enclosed  between  the  Unakas  and 
the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  is  the  beautifully  fluted  Valley  of  East 
Tennessee.  This  Valley,  so  called  because  of  the  relations  it  bears  to 
the  mountains  on  each  side,  is  a  succession  of  ridges  and  minor  valleys, 
running  in  almost  unbroken  lines  from  north-east  to,south-west.  If 
one  could  sail  over  it  from  east  to  west  at  a  moderate  elevation,  this 
division  would  resemble  the  tumultuous  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean  that 
have  been  arrested  and  hardened  into  stony  firmnesS)  but  viewed  from 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Unakas,  the  ridges  and  valleys  melt  into  a 
common  plain.  The  innumerable  valleys  of  this  division  make  it, 
agriculturally,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State.  The  average 
elevation  of  this  great  Valley  is  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  has  aa 
area  of  9,200  square  miles. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  a  high,  elevated 
plateau,  that  rises  in  massive  grandeur  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  an  J 
1,000  feet  above  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  Buried  in  the  bosom 
of  this  plateau  are  huge  treasures  of  coal  and  iron.  On  its  eastern 
edge  it  forms  almost  a  continuous  line  running  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  rises  with  an  abruptness  that  is  marked  and  striking, 
presenting  a  formidable,  gray,  rocky,  clifl^-lined  rampart.  The  western 
edge  is  irregular  and  jagged,  notched  and  scalloped  by  deep  coves  and 
valleys,  which  are  separated  by  finger-like  sjurs  pointing  for  the  most 
part  to  the  north-west.  The  soil  of  this  division  is  sandy,  thin,  porous 
and  unproductive,  and  it  is  of  but  little  agricultural  importance.  Its 
area  is  5,100  square  miles. 

Resting  against  the  western  edge  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land 
and  extending  to  the  Tennessee  River,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
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1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  the  Highlands,  Rimlands  or  Terrace- 
lands.  This  division  is  diversified  in  places  with  rolling  hills  and  wide 
valleys.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  a  flat  plain,  fiirrowed  by 
numerous  ravines  and  traversed  by  frequent  streams.  The  soil  of  this 
•division  is  of  varying  fertility,  but  altogether  it  is  a  region  of  great 
agricultural  importance  and  wealth.     Its  area  is  9,300  square  miles. 

In  the  center  of  these  Highlands,  and  surrounded  by  them,  is  the 
great  Central  Basin,  elliptical  in  shape,  and  resembling  the  bed  of  a 
dhune<I  lake.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  bottom  of  an  oval  dish,  of 
which  the  Highlands  form  the  broad,  flat  brim.  The  soil  of  this  basin 
is  highly  productive  of  all  the  crops  suited  to  the  latitude,  and  it  has 
heen  well  named  the  Garden  of  Tennessee.  In  this  basin  stands  the 
<apital  of  the  State.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  as  an  agricultural 
region.  Its  area  is  5,450  square  miles,  and  it  has  an  average  depres- 
sion of  300  feet  below  the  Highlands.  This  whole  basin,  with  the  sur- 
roundmg  Highlands,  is  slightly  tilted  towards  the  north-west,  and  has 
*  less  elevation  on  that  side  than  on  any  other. 

The  Western  Valley,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  forms  the  next 
Mtural  division.  This  is  com})aratively  a  narrow  valley,  with  spurs 
from  the  Highlands  pointing  in  towards  it,  and  sometimes  running 
^wn  to  the  margin  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  surface  is  broken 
^  irregular.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  marshy  spots,  covered  with 
^ress  forests,  occur  in  places  along  the  river.  The  main  valley 
sends  out  various  subordinate  ones,  extending  sometimes  as  far  as 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  before  they  are  lost  in  the  Highlands, 
The  Western  Valley  is  not  considered  as  including  all  the  territory 
trained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee,  but  "  its  general  limits 
w«  the  lines  along  which  the  Highlands  on  both  sides  for  the  most 
I*rt  break  away."  The  average  width  of  this  valley  is  ten  or  twelve 
nules,  and  its  length  the  breadth  of  the  State.  It  has  an  area  of  1,200 
square  miles,  and  an  elevation  of  350  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Plateau  or  Sloi)e  of  West  Tennessee  is  the  seventh  natural  di- 
^^on,  and  is  peculiar  in  having  but  few  rocks,  differing  in  this  par- 
ticular from  all  the  divisions  mentioned  above.  It  is  a  great  plain, 
that  slopes  gradually  towards  the  Mississippi  River,  gently  undulating, 
*nd  differing  widely  in  the  character  of  its  soil  and  scenery.  Here 
the  streams  are  sluggish,  and  the  banks  unstable.  Furrowed  with 
nver  valleys,  this  division  extends  for  an  average  distance  of  about 
«ightj'four  miles,  when  "  it  abruptly  terminates,  falling  off  into  a  lonj^ 
^nd  steep  bluff  or  escarpment,  that  overlooks  the  great  alluvial  low 
plain  or  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi."    The  soil  of  this  division  is  light, 
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iU^  ifiWwiR.  uuji  'ttiui^gufl  -wi&i  -Am  -dnuBiia  oT  -bm  ^AmxatXtpe  fir- 
y-     itto  M^ft^uiu-'  -VTaton  It  aLoitf  KftsD  ngsBif  milefc  -widt  tm, 

i*:  fSMnva»  vf  'zii/c  M iitniMniiMii  fiinn  ilu-  -ai^ini  md  Ims 

tituu.  Mujl  wuaucuK  H  i<T«-^  &a.  slhrnB]  jikin, swoniic  '«riii  ■  i^A        hi 

wjuu>«  irf'  Y^i^Ktiiliir  life^  'duM  »  shufHS  impBo^    I^»  and  b»-       >I^^^^^ 

>>  MK  Ifvifwan,    Tiif  will  it-  (if  exiA«Hia  &niiirr.  snd  iriD  ^•-^      ^mm        "^ 

'  **»/  Kfcw  yam,  wjxij  ik>  i^qaacHi  dnnmmiiiii  5 

iTi^vujifei^wni  aad  ouBun.    Iff  ajmnnlnna]  JMniracF  f  ■ 

MbiliUM  niiiai  Huj  lAdm-  ^ffiniuD  uf  -die  ^kar 

'J  V  Mur&M-  tauliniuttt-  WtO  wjo&re  mileR.  and  s  1 
wliv*  *4  aitO  few  aU>rt  iLe  Gulf  «f  llfiiMi. 
liV  X»Y«  liUub  iiurrwd  n^iidlT  oro- 1^  ^j^  namn]  drvimBa*  ■ 
tatwU-^  1^\u^  xIk  MkBent  points  uf  eac^  and  learinp  am  all  d 
*4Mr  littitf  tlie  jitaider  utav  luvf  a  dear  ninc«^«i  ^  lliam.  fir  4 
>Uuut  lurui«t  tlif  Umi   powibk-  baw;  fiir  ^  RlaaraficatMn  of  a 
!  aud  fur  a  l^uniu^  mtderDtanfinr  of  xbc  exient  frf"  ottr  i 

\ik. 

'•*  rwatfuUlLde : 

'    7'Ae  (^a£a«.   H%li,  mmmtaiBoiis.  irii^  endoaeid  valkr^.  ! 

I.  77te  VdHof  ^  Eiut  TWimmmc  A  Anted  r^^:  a  mmesmB 
Jk-I  vaJin-ii  toid  ridges.  One  uf  tbe  most  beunfal.  iMipulow  a 
iJU;  jMrtiuwt  of  tiie  State. 

(J.  Tim  OimiterlaiKl  Taitk  Land.  Tbe  r^^  of  «tt).  AU 
•aMJ  ur  table,  caf^ted  witli  aandstODe. 

V^     7%e  Higldandu,  w  RaiJandt,  or  Temioe^amdtt,  lliat  encircle  4 
u  (yf  rieb  lowUnde  in  the  center  of  the  Slate.    Sml  darer,  i 

uid  fur  tlte  most  part  prodnctJ-TO,  tnit  of  great  -miableneas  «) 
tuduf  and  capabilitieK. 

'.     "Hie  Oenbral  Banin,  encluwd  by  these  ICg^iilands.     The  < 
realUi  and  polidcal  inflaenoe,  and  rich  in  all  tlic  elements  of  a 
odid  drilisation. 

''L     Jie  Wedem  ValUy  of  Oie  Tennemec,     Sarrow,  irregular,  hn^ 
mpy,  productive,  but  Kparselr  settled ;  in  a  condition  of  oom]* 

Irildnefls. 

II,  The  Plaimv  or  Slope  of  Weel  Tntwimee,  Slightly  roUiiy^P^f"^'^^^  0 
una  slu^sh ;  soil  for  the  most  part  light,  siliccou.4,  frrtile,  aaj^l  ^tP^^'  _,_ 
ible  of  sustaining  an  immense  population. 

in.     The  ili«>iiiiifippi  Bofiormt.    Dark  \rith  a  dciwc  Tegftatiooj 
?d  with  lakes  and  nuir^bet>;  soil  of  inoshwiKtiMc  fcrtiliry. 
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CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

These  eight  natural  divisions  have  been  reduced  to  three  civil  di- 
visions: 

I.  J53Dwf  Tennessee.  Comprising  all  the  territory  from  the  North 
Carolina  line  to  about  the  center  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land, 
embracing  the  first  and  second  natural  divisions  and  about  half  of 
the  third. 

II.  JUiddle  Tennessee.  Extending  from  the  dividing  line  on-  the 
€amberland  Table  Land  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  natural  divisions  and  about  half  of  the 
third  and  sixth. 

in.  West  Tennessee.  Extending  from  the  Tennessee  Biver  to  the 
Ifissiasippi,  and  including  the  whole  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  natural 
divisions  and  half  of  the  sixth. 

These  three  civil  divisions  are  sub-divided  into  93  counties,  of  which 
fiist  Tennessee  has  33,  viz : 


Anderson, 

Bledaoe, 

Blount, 

Bradley, 

Campbell, 

CW, 

^^bome, 

Cocke, 

Grainger, 

Middle  Tennessee  has  40,  viz : 


Greene, 

Hamblen, 

Hamilton, 

Hancock, 

Hawkins, 

James, 

Jefferson, 

Johnson, 


Knox, 

Loudon, 

McMinn, 

Marion, 

Meigs, 

Monroe, 

Morgan, 

Polk, 


£hea, 

Roane, 

Scott, 

Sevier, 

Sequatchie, 

Sullivan, 

Union, 

Washington. 


Bedford, 
Cannon, 

^eatham. 
Coffee, 

Cumberland, 

Davidson, 

Kekson, 

DeKalb, 

Fentress, 


Franklin, 

Gile8, 

Grundy, 

Humpnreys, 

Hickman, 

HoiLston, 

Jackson, 

Lawrence, 

Lewis, 


Lincoln, 

^Vest  Tennessee  has  20,  viz 

B^n,  Favette, 

^«5atur,  Gifcson, 

5y^r,  Henderson, 

Carroll,  Hardin, 

Crockett,  Haywood, 


Macon, 

Marshall, 

Maury, 

Montgomerj^, 

Moore, 

Overton, 

Putnam, 

Perrv, 
Smith, 
Robertson, 


Hardeman, 

Henry, 

Lake, 

Lauderdale, 

Madison, 


Rutherford, 

Stewart, 

Sumner, 

Trousdale, 

Van  Buren, 

Warren, 

Wayne, 

White, 

Williamson, 

Wilson. 


McNairy, 

Obion, 

Shelby, 

Tipton, 

Weakley. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Climate. 


The  climate  of  a  country  is  the  result  of  all  its  meteorological  in- 
fluences.   It  is  modified  by  latitude,  height,  mountains  and  their  direc- 
tion, proximity  of  large  sur&ces  of  water,  winds,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil.     It  acts  an  important  part  in  agricultural  development.     If 
it  is  too  hot,  muscular  energj-  is  relaxed ;  if  too  cold,  it  is  benumbed. 
It  the  climate  is  too  moist  and  too  hot,  the  exuberance  of  vegetation 
n^nders  the  labors  of  man  insufficient  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  and  the 
in^tions  of  malaria  destrov  the  habit<  of  systematic  and  hardy  indu»- 
try ;  if  too  dry,  vegetation  withers  and  the  labors  of  the  husbandman 
an?  not  rewarded  bv  a  bounteous  vield  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    If 
the  growing  season  is  short,  the  variety  of  crops  is  small ;  if  continu- 
oojs  the  ameliorating  eflects  of  fteeaes  are  lost.    The  most  happy  com- 
bination of  climate  appears  to  be  that  in  which  the  amount  of  humid-^ 
ity  and  sunshine  is  just  sufficient  to  pnnluce  the  highest  d^ree  of  per- 
ftvtion  and  maturity  in  the  crops,  and  where  the  degree  of  cold  is  just 
eiKmgh  to   invigorate  the  physical  system,  ameliorate  the  soil,  and 
destroy  the  germs  of  disabling  dteiu^.     Such  a  combination  is  to  he- 
met  Mith  in  by  far  the  largt^r  jH>rtion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee^ 
Healthy  bivcBes,  by  nni!^>u  of  ele>-ation,  sweep  over  the  State  and 
dispel  the  noxious  (Exhalations  of  the  s^mK     The  atmosphere  is  kept  itt 
jHirity  by  motion,  as  the  waters  of  a  stream.     "Hie  miasmata  which 
aii?e  fti>m  low  $pi>ts  charged  with  di^^^ase  ami  death,  are  disapated 
alnuvst  as  &SI  as  fomuxl.    The  malarious  districts  of  the  State  are  very 
small.     The  daj-s  of  rain  ami  sunshine,  of  heat  ami  ci>ld,  are  beauti- 
fully ordered.     Health  is  the  niU\  sickm>:^  the  exce|>tion.     Visitors 
otK-n  \\>>mler  at  the  larv^^  number  of  healthv  old  men.  active,  strong- 
ami  viirv*r\>us.     No  Stau^  ixin  Kvast  of  greater  health,  with  greater 
ad\^nt)Mse!S  of  si^il  ami  climaU\  aiul  at  the  j^uwe  time  such  a  variety 
ot*  cn^l^  ihMt  sktv  ^>wn  tx>   |vrtfe^Hiou.     The  hills  the  knobs,  the 
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mountains^  the  intervenient  coves  and  valleys,  give  great  diversity  of 
sob-climate.     Tennessee  has  indeed  a  double  climate— one  resulting 
fipom  latitnde,  and  the  other  from  elevation — so  interwoven  and  modi- 
fied by  varieties  of  soil,  position^  exposure,  trend  of  mountain  ranges, 
etc.,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  every  State  from  Missis- 
sippi to  Canada  may  be  found  in  it.     The  deliciousness  of  the  climate 
in  spring  and  autumn  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  Italy.     The  glory  of 
our  Indian  summer,  when  the  whole  physical  nature,  attuned  to  the 
Borrounding  influences^  exults  in  an  abounding  and  jubilant  vitality, 
has  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  poet  and  the  philosopher.     At  that 
Bttson,  which  usually  occurs  in  November,  the  softened  tints  of  the 
UndBcape,  beautified  by  the  blended  colors  of  decaying  leaves,  are 
ohanning  and  ravishing  to  the  eye.     An  agreeable  haziness  pervades 
the  atmosphere,  which  attempers  the  rays  of  the  sun,  destroying  the 
glare  without  lessening  the  brightness.    It  is  the  most  delightful  season 
of  the  year.    Spring  resembles  it  in  all  save  the  haziness  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  bright  colors  of  the  decaying  leaves  of  the  forests. 

In  treating  of  the  climate  of  the  State,  we  shall  notice  the  means, 
maxima  and  minima  of  temperature,  the  number  of  days  between 
Inlling  frosts,  quantity  of  rain,  and  general  direction  of  wind.  The 
figures  and  results  given  will  refer  mainly  to  the  Valley  of  East 
Tennessee  and  to  the  part  of  the  State  west  of  the  Cumberland  Table 
I^nd,  the  climatic  features  of  the  latter  division,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Unaka  Range,  which  rise  so  much  above  the  general  level,  being 
noticed  parenthetically  as  we  proceed. 

Ist  TtimpeTaiviirt,  Along  a  line  running  east  and  west  through 
the  middle  of  the  State,  which  we  may  call  the  middle  parallel,  the  ' 
Di«an  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  57°  jn  the  Valley  of  East  Ten- 
*»Cfi8ee,  58®  in  Middle  and  59°  in  West  Tennessee.  This  gives  a  range, 
^  traversing  the  State  longitudinally,  of  three  degrees.  The  difler- 
^nce  is  partially  due  to  elevation,  but  not  wholly.  Making  allowance 
for  this,  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  temperature  increases  going 
westward.  Along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  the  annual  mean 
^U  be  found  to  be  about  one  de^p^e  higher  than  it  is  on  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  middle  parallel,  while  on  the  northern  boundary 
^  will  be  as  miicK  lower,  thus  giving  a  range  of  two  degrees.^  This 
*  *n  approximation.  The  Eastern  Valley  presents  an  exception,  on 
•<*ount  of  the  great  difference  in  the  elevations  respectively  of  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries.  The  range  here  is  fully  three  da-  ^ 
V^  one  degree  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  elevation  and  two  by 
^^•riation  of  latitude. 
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Th('  moan  annual  temperature  of  Tennessee  is  tbe  same  as  that  of 
some  of  the  most  delightful  re^ons  of  the  globe.  Its  isothermals 
pass  through  North  Carolina,  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  touch  thia 
aoutli  of  rranec,  traverse  the  vine-«lad  hills  of  Italy  and  the  claaac 
land  of  Greece.,  through  fig-growing  Smyrna,  crossing  the  GaqiiaD 
Sea  ncuir  its  southern  cxtremitr,  through  the  great  tea-^growing  dib* 
triots  of  China,  and  through  the  spicy  fields  of  the  Japan  Islands^ 
Te-i»ntering  the  TTnited  States  near  San  Francisco,  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  T<mncssee,  climatologically,  is  in  the  same  belt  in  whicii  origi- 
nated the  laws,  religion,  the  civilisation  and  refinement  of  the  western 
world.  Though  u]ion  the  same  isothermals  there  is  a  marked  di 
en(M'  lH»tw(»en  the  climate  of  Tennessee  and  that  of  the  European 
meution<»d.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  not  so  great  in  the 
tcsr.  Our  summers  are  hotter  but  not  so  long  continued,  and  our  wi 
tors  are  colder.  The  orange^  the  olive,  the  lemon  and  the  fig, 
flourish  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  do  not  mature  in 
climate.  But  for  the  production  of  thofv  plants  that  require  a  lug^ 
dturrtH'  of  heat,  it  fiir  sllrpas^¥^  the  countries  of  the  same  isodiermak 
in  FiUrojH'.,  Indian  com,  melons,  annual  xnnes,  grow  "with  amaring 
rapidity  upon  fertile  soils.  T"^nd(»r  the  more  fiivorable  conditions,  com 
^nll  sometimes  grow  three  inches  in  a  single  night,  and  the  melon  and 
gTiipe-vine  alniosi  «^  much.  KurojMUin  gra^x^^  rarely  do  well  with  usi. 
Attempts  to  flcclimuti'  the  Malaga  graj^e-vine  proved  unsatisfiictoiy. 
Tlir  niinfall,  K^ing  gn>nter  in  T(»nncsse<^  than  in  the  Tx^vantine  StateB 
nf  Ellro]¥^  induces  a  ]m»matim'  r<»t.  The  native  \nirieties  of  grape^ 
howc»v«»i\  \\Tv  brought  to  a  liigh  degree^  of  ]¥»rtection,  »-  may  be  aeea 
In  referc»nce  to  th<*  (•hiipter  on  grape  ciiltim».  The  amount  of  annual 
minfiill  in  Turin  is  M  inches,  while  the  annual  temperatnre  is  53^.  In 
tin*  Madeira  win<*-gT*»wing  d!T*trict^  the  niinial]  is  vW  inches  and  tlie 
mfvrwfv  t4Mupi«n)tnn>  i>7*^—  winter  «v(»niginp  ftl^  and  summer  71^-^ 
A(»\viiig  nil  iiven4r(-  nuigi^  ol'  <»nl\  1(T.  i^ur  annual  teniiH»raaire  is 
•Ivuii  r»S''  :  rainfiill.  4fi  inches;  and  ranp'  ot*  thermometer,  when  sum- 
Mt\v\  nn<l  winter  averages  nn-  contj^»red,  nbout  4rv". 

The  to) lowing  tahh^s  pmsoni  ni<*nfh|\  and  nnnual  mean^  derrw» 
troni  (titservatious  taken  \\\  Knovvilhs  Kails  ol  i^ney  Fork,  Ijehanon, 
Kaslivijlc.  Oh*nwo4^(l  and  Moniphi>.  Tho>  wen^  pn»pHre<l  with  groat 
can.  and  flu  nfnn^i  fiiiin>  w«»rN'  <Hk«M\  t<»  insure  aceurao  in  the  ob- 
wn'vationN.  I>\  prtuupi  nynh«H(\  inxi  I>n  uving  the  most  apjm>ved  in- 
t^trumenN,  and  plniMii^  I  hem  in  pwj lions  when-  tho^  wen*  not  subject 
ro  tttn   tifu)iU'  ihHuen«'*eN.  oilh«M'  ol'  \\u-  vun  or  tM'  th*-  wind. 


Gimate. 


No.  \.—{Knoxvme,  1873,)  Elevation  ofCoUtge  HiU  993  fed. 


THEBMOMETEE. 

1 

Mkan  of 

RlKOK. 

A.  M.IP.  M. 

Ob.    1   Ob. 

Nigbl 
Ob. 

33.4 

40.2 
43.5 
56.3 
06.1 
Tl.T 
7;i.4 
7:^.6 
66.9 
50.7 
42.8 
41.6 

64.8 



63 
66 
73 
86 
90 
91 
92 
90 
91 
76 
70 
69 

79.6 

9 

6 

6 
35 
60 
61 
64 
66 
50 
26 
16 
16 

33.7 

Differ 

«DC«. 

is,- -:::::; 

U.3 
41.2 
44.2 
A6.8 
fi8.3 
7*.3 
712 
76.3 
6B.>: 
53.1 
44.6 
42.1 

JiO-S 

30.9  :    38.6 

54 
59 

ilSZ:::zz:::::::::::::: 

35.4 
«9.6 

61.9 
69.7 
11.0 
70.1 
62.3 
45.8 
38.B 
37.8 

52.3 
66.9 
77-0 
81.0 
83.6 
83e 
7a.4 
G3.2 
49.9 
46.1 

67 
60 
40 

J* 

2B 

>SIs;:::r::;:""":r.:::::: 

iiuuj. -... 

50.8 

63.9 

46 

No.  2.— (.VfW.rWc,  1873.) 


THERMOMETER. 


JuMrr              

. 

ftb.^:::::..:::;;:::;:-.;...,:::: 

lUrt)!   _        

13  6 

.7  4 
.VJ,4 

■Vmbw 

SboW 

gwBiber 

KO.l 

72.6 
.-.fiH 
17.1 

A««El- 

59.5 

UUH  o 

RlNOB. 

i.  m.!p.  m. 

NiKlJt 

Mui- 

Mini- 

Ob.   ■   Ob. 

mum. 

32.3  :   39.2 

34.2 

65 

6 

38.8  '  47.8 

43.6 

70 

13 

40  1    '    5H  9 

45.6 

72 

U 

u2.S      66.6 

67.8 

87 

39 

65.7  !  76  2 

67.0 

91 

61 

76.8  :   «3.1 

74.9 

93 

67 

95 

68 

74.7       S7.C 

77.4 

!H 

66 

fi7,2  ■    Tfl.I 

95 

50 

49.5  ;   114  -A 

34.2 

80 

28 

42.3      52.7 

459 

77 

30 

i»A     is.a 

4:t.3 

73 

22 

54.3  '   63.2 

56.6 

96 

5 

The  boon  of  ohservalinii  were  7  a.  m.,  and  2  and  9  p.  X.,  Knoz- 
^^  nul  Nft8b\'ille  time  reKjiectivcly. 
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Climate, 


II 


Table  No.  1  has  beea  supplied  by  Professor  J.  K.  Payne,  of  East 
Tennessee  University,  officer  in  charge  of  the  United  States  signal  sta- 
tion at  Knoxville ;  table  No.  2  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ford,  officer  in  charge 
•f  the  same  service  at  Nashville.     These  two  tables  include  the  obser- 
vations of  but  one  year,  1873,  and  supply  the  means  of  making  com- 
parisons between  the  tem{)eratures  of  Nashville  and  Knoxville  for 
twelve  months.     In  a  few  years  the  data  of  the  signal  service  >\ill 
yield  us  invaluable  aggregates  and  means. 

Table  No.  3  is  of  special  interest.  It  embraces  results  of  continu- 
ous and  unbroken  observations  coat  ring  a  scries  of  twenty-one  years* 
We  are  indebted  for  this  and  many  other  tables  in  this  report  to  Prof. 
Wm.  M.  Stewart,  of  Montgomery"  county,  to  whose  learning  and  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  science,  indefatigable  industrj-  and  tireless  patience  the 
State  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude.  This  gentleman  has  done  more 
towards  making  out  the  meteorological  characteristics  of  our  climate 
than  all  others  combined. 

The  following  table,  No.  4,  is  copied  entire  from  Dr.  Saffi^rd^s  Re- 
port, and  contains  data  not  otherwise  accessible.  It  presents  annual 
means,  in  degrees  and  hundredths  of  a  degree,  derived  from  observa- 
tions made  at  six  stations.  The  means  of  Glenwood  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  corresponding  years  in  Table  3  : 


1861.11852/1853. 


Knoxyille „ " 

JfbaDon..... |57.43 

NMhTille          ..         '     '* 
<»leiiwood.« 59.31 


65.67 

68.10 

it 


it 


58.08  57.62 


1854. 


67.67 

tt 
59.46 


1855. 


57.75 


i« 


59.83 


1856. 


•t 
57.77 


1867. 


ti 


1858. 


it 
It 


57.05i59.16 


57.34  54. 28 154.62 1 57. 12 


1859. 


li 
(I 


58.52 
66.63 


1860. 


67.03 
67.76 
58.47 
58.25  57.2i 


II 
II 


FtUsof  Caney  Fork! Period  of  2  years.  (1866—1856) 58.48 

«MhTiIle I •*        "   6      "      (1840—1844) 68.44 

Memphis...- ; "        "   3      "       (1850—1862) 60.80 


Prom  these  tables  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn^ 
in  addition  to  the  means  already  mentioned.  At  Glenwood  the  mean 
temperature  of  \\nnter,  as  deduced  from  the  observations  of  twenty- 
<>ne  years,  i8  37^87;  of  spring,  56^71;  of  summer,  74°.40;  of  autumn, 
5^.54.  From  limited  Knoxville  data,  four  years,  we  have  as  the 
n»«an  of  winter  38^.66,  and  of  summer  74'^.()2.  These  means  do  not 
P*^nt  as  great  differences  between  the  winter  and  summer  tempera- 
^'''ea  of  the  two  places  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  for  when  the 
^"^^ins  of  thefle  seasons  in  the  same  year  are  compared,  we  find  the 
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mnnmer  of  KnoxvUle  to  be  from  one  to  two  degrees  cooler  than  th 
of  Glenwood.  The  summer  mean  of  Knoxville  is,  doubtless,  near 
73°.6,  at  which  it  was  placed  in  Dr.  SajBFord's  report.  Assuming  th 
to  be  correct,  Knoxville  has  about  the  summer  temperature  of  Phit 
delphia,  Penn,,  as  well  as  that  of  several  points  in  Central  Virgin! 
of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Southern  Indiana,  and  Central  lUinoi 
It  is,  too,  that  of  the  central  part  of  Spain  and  the  northern  part  < 
Italy.  The  summer  of  the  East  Tennessee  Valley  is,  therefore,  coi 
49idering  its  valley-like  character  and  its  low  latitude,  a  comparative! 
oool  one.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  considerable  elevation  of  tk 
region  above  the  sea. 

This  lower  summer  temperature  has  its  influence  in  giving  to  Ea 
Tennessee  agricultural  features,  to  some  extent,  different  from  thoi 
found  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  mountain  ranges  which  bound  tti 
Valley  on  both  sides  would  materially  affect  its  climate.  This,  hov 
^ver,  is  not  the  case.  These  ranges  are  happily  so  situated  as  not  1 
obstruct,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  .southwesterly  and  westerl 
winds,  which  of  all  others,  in  an  agricultural  i)oint  of  view,  are  mot 
important.  The  great  trough,  of  which  the  Valley  is  a  part,  is  ope 
towards  the  southwest,  so  that  these  winds,  coming  fit>m  the  Gulf  < 
Jdexico,  and  charged  with  warmth  and  moisture,  flow  freely  through  i 
imparting,  during  the  spring  and  summer,  fertility  to  all  its  parfe 
The  mountain  ranges,  doubtless,  change  the  direction  of  the  winds  t 
some  extent,  and  thus  make  southwesterly  and  northeasterly  wine 
more  frequent  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 

The  summer  of  the  Central  Basin,  the  mean  of  which  for  the  middl 
part  may  be  placed  at  75®,  but  ranging  from  about  74°  to  76°  in  pas? 
ijig  fit)m  the  northern  to  the  southern  portions,  is  approximately  th 
same  \i&  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Greorgia  and  South  Carolina. 

West  Tennessee  has  simuner  means  higher  by  about  a  degree  tha 
those  of  the  Central  Basin.  The  di^renoes  are  sufficient  to  lengthe 
the  growing  season,  and  so  to  modify  the  olimate  as  to  throw  a  larg 
part  of  this  division  into  the  cotton-growing  region. 

The  average  winter  temperature  of  the  middle  parallel  of  the  Stal 
may  be  placed  at  about  38°,  and  it  is  doubtless  nearly  the  same  in  Eas 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee. 

From  the  Glenwood  table  (No.  3)  it  is  seen  that  January  is  the  cole 
est  month,  34°.08  being  the  mean  of  this  month  for  21  years;  the 
follows  December,  its  mean  being  38°.54;  then  Februarj',  41°;  an 
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then  the  remaining  months  in  order  as  follows:  November^  46^.45; 
March,  47^.30;  October,  57M7;  April,  57^84;  May,  64^98;  Sep- 
tember, 69^;  June,  72M4;  August,  74^.85;  July,  76^22,  which,  as 
llie  hottest  month,  terminates  the  climax. 

The  temperature  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  is  from  four  to 
five  degrees  lower  than  that  of  points  on  the  same  parallel  in  the 
Central  Basin,  and  from  two  to  three  lower  than  corresponding  points 
in  the  Valley  of  East  TenncKsee.     The  differenct*  in  tonnwrature  is 
most  apparent  at  night,  j  The  Table  Land  has  been  for  years  a  favorite 
resort  during  the  hot  months.     Scores  of  summer  retreats,  public  and 
private,  may  be  found  upon  its  flat  tops,  most  of  them  located  on  or 
not  fer  back  from  its  cliff-bound  edge.     At  several  points,  as  at  Beer- 
sheba  and  Lookout,  summer  hotels  have  been  erected,  and  these  have 
clustered  around  them  many  elegant  cottages,  altogether  forming  at- 
tractive mountain  villages.    This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  agree- 
able summer  temperature  and  the  pure  air  of  the  Table  Land,  in  con- 
nection with  its  pleasing  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  escarpments,  its 
wild  and  grand  topographical  features. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1859,  Benj.  Bentley,  Esq.,  of  Spring 
Grove,  upon  the  Table  Land  in  Cumberland  county,  and  Prof.  A.  H. 
Buchanan,  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  made  regular  and 
systematic  observations,  at  their  respective  residences,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish data  for  the  comparison  of  the  mean  tem[)eratiires  of  the  two 
places.     The  follo^ving  tables  contain  the  results  ; 


No.  5. — Mean  Temperatures  for  the  Summer  of  1869,  at  Spring  Grove^ 

Cumberland  County,  Tenn. 


Jnne. 

July. 

AnguBt. 

Summer. 

64.98 
79.72 
68.81 

6  A.M. 
2  P.  M. 
9  P.  M. 

64.03 

78  46 
66.83 

66.74 
83.71 
71.03 

64.16 
77.00 
68.58 

Mean. 

69.77 

73.82 

69.91 

71.17 

No.  6. — Mean  Temperature  for  the  Summer  of  1860,  at  Lebanon^  Wil- 
son County,  Tenn. 


6  A.  M. 
2  P.M. 
9  P.M. 


yiean. 


Jane. 


66.96 
80.55 
72.65 


July. 


/J.^'y' 


-/ 


71.09 

85.87 
7a05 


Au^it. 


68.80 
80.42 
74.30 

74.50  ~ 


Summer. 

68.95 
82.28 
75.00 


75  Al 
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i^ie  at  Giemwood^ 


of  I¥o$i,  (BarUe9t  and  LaUti)  /ram  Obiirwm 


tai 


MAreli23. 
]l«rdi29. 
April  18. 
April  17. 
April  23. 
April  20 
April  26! 
April  18. 
April  2. 
April  20. 
April  26. 
April  9. 
April  18. 
MArclk26. 
April  10. 
Hay  8. 
April  8. 
April  14. 
April  6. 
April  23. 
May  3. 
April  26. 


■! 


pim 

I4i^  FnMt 


Oct.  23. 
Oet.  16., 
Oct  11. 
Oct  19. 
Oct  22. 
Oct.  16. 
8€q|»t.  30. 
Oct  9. 
Oct.  10. 
Sept  21. 
8ept  21. 
Oct  18. 
Sept.  19. 
Oct  10. 
Oct  6. 
Oct.  21. 
Oct  1. 
Sept  18. 
Sept  27. 
Oct.  4. 
Sept.  29. 
Oct.  11. 
Oct.  7. 


an  for  23  years. 


Pint 

KUUagPRMt 

or 

flktaiilM. 


Oct  23. 
Not.  8. 
Oct  26. 
Not.  6. 
Oct  26. 
Oct.  18. 
Oct.  20. 
Not.  14. 
Oct.  19. 
Oct  12. 
Oct  24. 
Oct  20. 
Oct.  6. 
Oct  14. 
Oct.  16. 
Oct.  24. 
Oct  31. 
Oct.  9. 
Oct  16. 
Not.  1. 
Not.  3. 
Oct  12. 
Oct  21. 


No.  of 

upon 
Pratt 


178 
206 
196 
184 
187 
176 
162 
166 
174 
171 
163 
174 
162 
174 
192 
193 
146 
164 
166 
181 
159 
161 
164 


173 


'VCL  ct 


KniDc 


17» 


210 
201 


176 
181 
201 
182 

m 

178 

m 


196 
176 
184 

186 
209 
194 
162 

178 


189 


aoB 


following  table^  No.  10^  which  has  been  kindly  supplied  bj 
?s,yne,  presents  similar  data  for  the  years  1871  to  1873  incla- 
t  Knoxyille : 

No.  10. 


LaitFrMtiB 
spring. 


{ 


April  23. 

April  3. 

{April  10,  heavy. 
April  25,  light. 


First  Frost  in 
Aatilain. 


Sept.  16,  light 
Nov.  12,  kflling. 
Oct.  10. 

Oct.  6. 


First 
Skim  Ice. 


/ 


/ 


Nov.  12. 
Oct  10,  light. 
Oct,  6,  light 


I 


146 
190 
164 


203 
190 
1^ 
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This  table  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  observations  of  at  least 
a  decade  of  years  are  required  before  very  satisfactory  comparisons  caa 
be  made. 

According  to  the  Glenwood  table,  the  length  of  the  growing  season 
in  the  northern  part  of  Middle  Tennessee  is  189  days.  It  is  seen,  toe^i 
that  April  and  October  respectively  are  pre-eminently  the  frost  monthf  j 
of  spring  and  autumn.  From  the  third  week  in  April  to  the  middkj 
of  October  the  farmer  can  afford  to  risk  the  occurrence  of  frost;  ft} 
may  come  within  these  dates,  but  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  lij 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  period  of  no  frost  is  twelve  days,  oi.| 
two  weeks,  longer,  and  embraces,  therefore,  200  or  203  days, 
difference  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  cotton  region  of  iki. 
State. 

Bmn  and  Snow.  In  general,  the  quantity  of  rain  (including  snon^ 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  of  Tennessee,  although  not  so  great  tf 
that  precipitated  upon  the  States  further  south,  is  amply  sufficieaL 
The  summers  are  sometimes  too  dry,  but  severe  droughts  are  excqp- 
tional.  It  may  be  said  that  the  rainfeU  is  just  enough  to  ensote  i 
vigorous  gro^vth  of  vegetation  and  not  too  much  to  interfere  with  te 
proper  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
about  sixty  inches.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  which,  by  reason  of  ito 
greater  circumference,  has  a  far  larger  surfiu^e  than  either  the  Tempc^^ 
ate  or  Frigid  Zones,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  96.5  inches,  m  IIm 
Temperate  Zone  36.5,  and  in  the  Frigid  Zone  12.25.  If  the  whoh 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  annually  were  collected  into  a  single  pbMXy 
it  would  be  sufficient,  according  to  Commodore  Maury,  to  form  a  lafci; 
24,000  miles  long,  3,000  broad,  afad  sixteen  feet  deep. 

The  following  table.  No.  11 — another  of  Prof.  Stewart's — ^is  our 
main  dependence  for  conclusions  as  to  the  rain&U  of  the  State.    It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snoW 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  Glenwood,  is  45.715  inches,  or  in  round  num* 
bers,  46  inches.     Of  the  months,  April  has  the  highest  average,  47 
inches;  December  follows,  4.6;  then  March,  4.4;  February,  4.2;  Mayii 
4  inches,  &c.     The  dryest  month  is  October,  2.5  inches,  while  Sqp» 
tember  has  but  little  more,  2.9.    The  greatest  rainfall  in  any  one  yeaT' 
was  in  1865,  when  it  amounted  to  60  inches;  the  least  was  in  1872,  it ; 
being  34  inches  in  round  numbers. 
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The  annual  means  of  the  above  table  have  been  arranged  by  Fni 
Stewart  in  a  diagram,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  any  relation  tin 
may  exist  among  them.  The  diagram  is  given  below.  Each  gpac 
between  the  horizontal  lines  represents  ten  inches.  The  lowest  lin 
begins  with  30  inches,  as  no  mean  ialls  below  this.  The  annual  meai 
are  represented  by  the  points  in  the  vertical  columns,  each  under  i1 
respective  year.  Successive  points  are  connected  by  straight  lines,  t 
that  a  zigz^  is  formed,  running  through  the  diagram.  The  dotto 
line  represents  the  average  of  the  oscillations,  and  shows  that  in  di 
period  beginning  with  1851  and  anding  with  1865,  there  was  a  genen 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  rainfall,  and  that  since,  the  tendeac 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Prof.  S.,  in  a  note  with  reference  to  this  diagram,  says  :  "  In  Iwk 
ing  over  my  records,  I  can  trace  an  ascending  line  (in  the  tables  i 
precipitation)  in  the  advancing  years;  very  much  zigzagged  by  tl 
oscillations  from  year  to  year,  but  .itill  generally  ascending.  Takii 
the  year  1851  as  the  minimum,  there  is  a  general  increaae  in  tl 
annual  quantities  of  rain  which  culminates  in  a  maximum  in  18$ 

The  tables  give,  it  is  true,  a  double  curve,  but  the  general  met 
line  is  unmistakable.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  period  ■ 
these  observations  covers  two-thirds  of  a  curve  of  a  great  oscillatic 
(21  years),  and  that  a  whole  oscillation,  from  maximum  to  maximui 
would  require  thirty  years.  The  tables  appear  to  show  that,  am 
1865,  the  curve  has  been  falling  to  another  minimum.  Whether  tli 
will  be  realized  or  not,  will  remain  to  be  determined  by  future  obse 
vations.  Aa  it  seems  almost  certain  that  in  other  meteorological  [A 
nomena  there  are  such  periodical  oscillations,  it  would  be  highly  inte 
esting  to  determine  whether  this  is  the  case  with  the  aqueous  meteon 
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In  order  that  all  the  data  we  have  may  be  recorded,  the  following 
tables  are  appended.  No.  12  is  from  Prof.  Payne,  and  presents  results 
of  observations  made  at  Knoxville  in  1873;  No.  13  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ford,  and  presents  results  obtained  at  Nashville  for  the  same  year; 
No.  14  is  from  Glenwood,  for  same  year: 

RainfaU^  including  Melted  Snow. 


Fdimary 

March 

April. — 

Jmne  ••— . 

Jnlj 

Angmt  • 
Sej^ember* 
October  .... 
Norember.- 
Dccember.... 

AxvuAh- 


12.— At  Khoxthui. 

13»— At  Nakhvxllk. 

BaId,  Ac, 

DaysofR'n 

Bain,  Ac, 

DtysofR'n 

in  inches. 

or  Snow. 

in  inches. 

or  Snow. 

3.86 

17 

2.96 

17 

12.42 

14 

7.14 

12 

5.32 

15 

4.11 

15 

2.82 

7 

3.59 

8 

4.46 

18 

4.11 

13 

6.94 

16 

4.20 

17 

4.34 

13 

4.63 

14 

2.87 

11 

2.36 

5 

3.79 

10 

1.81 

10 

3.75 

8 

4.26 

8 

4.86 

14 

4.36 

10 

4.83 

13 

5.94 

12 

59.25 

156 

49.47 

141 

14.— At  Glenwooo. 


Bain,  Ac,  in 
inches. 


3.92 
6.60 
3.40 
6.18 
4.83 
9.fO 
2.08 
2.24 
1.84 
6.42 
3.37 
4.70 


53.48 


The  table  below,  No.  15,  is  from  Dr.  SaflTord's  Report: 


Na  16. — Quantities  of  Rain  and  Melted  Snow  for  the  Seasons  and  the  Year^  in 
inclu9  and  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The  Years  of  Observation  are  given  under 
each  SioHon. 


• 

BBAaOHl. 

KNOxvn.LR. 
1854-1855. 
two  years. 

Lebanon. 

Dec.  1850,  August 

1858,  nearly  three 

years. 

Nabhvitj.v. 

1814-1849,  flT« 

years. 

10  12 

15.45 

8.02 

11.02 

10.55 
9.57 
7.54 

15.96 

16.04 
14  47 

A^oui..^.^.. 

13.49 
11  99 

^—iw>  •»•*■•>••••  ■•••■••■•  ••...•••••••••• 

^^""™'^'-      AA.......   *  MAAAAM.M  .  a  .  .  .  ..   .  . 

44.61 

43.61 

54  99 

TU^eB  12,   13  and  14  supply  date  for  comparing  the  rainfall  of 
1873  nt  three  diffengo/  po/ots^  one  in  East,  the  others  in  Middle  Ten- 
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nessee.  The  reader  must  recollect,  however,  that  inferenocs  draw 
from  the  obsen-ations  of  so  short  a  period  have  very  little  gener 
value ;  the  data  of  another  year  would  mast  likely  give  different  r 
stilts.  Simultaneous  observations  for  at  least  a  decade  of  years  a 
required  before  reliable  differences  can  be  made  out  in  the  distribntic 
of  rain,  or  in  any  other  element  of  climate.  In  the  tables  above,  ho^ 
ever,  we  obaer\'e  certain  synchronous  agreements.  The  number  ■ 
rainy  days,  for  example,  at  Knoxville  and  Nashville  respectively  w: 
the  same  in  January,  as  well  as  in  the  months  of  March  and  Septen 
ber.  At  both  points,  moreover,  the  most  rain  fell  in  February,  thoug 
the  quantities  were  quite  different.  At  Nashville  and  Glenwood  tl 
least  rain  fell  in  September.  Table  No.  15  embraces  aggregates  m 
elsewhere  given.  Those  of  Knoxville  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  corresponding  years  in  the  Glenwood  table. 

The  table  below,  No.  16,  by  Prof.  Stewart,  explains  itself.    It  refc 
to  snow  alone : 


Ko.  16.— nib!e  thoming  <%«  ^anfi'y  (tn  Aepih)  *J  Snov  fallen  duHng  the  to 
Manlht,  Jot  t\t  Tear*  1B52  to  1873  ineluiive,  and  the  Aimual  QtumUlii, 
Olemeood,  Xontgomtry  County,  Tenn.     D^th  given  in  incAe*  and  kvminIA 


Ton. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

II 

rem. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

B2 _. 

In. 
0 

L 

0 

1: 

f 

L 

SpfU    Sp^ 

1BB3 -.. 

a 

1 

0 

i 

k 

i 
r 

ttffi 

L 

s 

6.M 

In. 

I 
I, 

^ 

S::= 

I 

7 

8 

1!!!::::::::: 

ii 

r. 
u 

MK*H"  Kl.  TB« 

iii 

1.70 















All  the  snows  and  sleets  which  have  &llen  during  the  period  t 
given  above,  except  those  which  barely  covered  the  ground.  In  18 
such  was  the  case  the  whole  winter;  the  falls  of  snow  and  sleet  i 
recorded  as  only  "spits"  for  that  year.  In  October,  1852,  (month  i 
included  in  the  above  table)  there  was  a  fall  of  snow  the  depth  of  abc 
Ij  inches,  the  only  instance  of  a  measurable  depth  for  that  mon 
The  above  measures  arc  given  only  as  approximations;  it  is  eelA 
possible  to  obtain  accurate  measurements,  as  the  snow  ia  frequea 
more  or  less  drifted.     The  deepest  snow  of  which  there  is  any  reo 
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ection  in  tliis  sectioD  of  country,  commenced  &Uing  about  10  A.  M, 
m  the  3d  January,  1840,  and  continued  until  about  3  o'clock  the  Dezt 
moming,  leaving  thirteen  inches  of  snow  od  the  ground,  glased  with 
1  tiun  coat  of  ice ;  it  was  attended  with  s  strong  north-eaat  wind. 


WtT»d«.      The  winds  often  constitute  an  important  element  in  cli- 
mate.    The  southerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  charged  with  warmth 
&om  the  tropical  regions,  and  with  moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Bow  over  the  eurfiice  of  the  State,  gi\-ing  to  it  geniality  of  climate 
ind  Btimalating  the  vegetation  of  its  fertile  soils.     It  is  to  be  noted 
;    thtt  the  higher  mountains  of  the  State  trend  in  such  a  direction  aa 
not  to  interfere  with  these  life-giving  and  fnictiiying  breezes.    Table 
i    No.  17  gives  the  number  of  winds  from  the  different  points  of  the 
otmpase  in  a  decade  of  years.     The  southerly  winds  exceed  the  others 
in  freqaency.      Tables  Nos.  18  and  19,  contributed  by  Prof  J.  K. 
Payne  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ford,  show  the  prevailing  direction  for  each 
month  of  1873  and  for  the  year,  at  Knoxville  and  Nanhville  respect- 
ivdy,  and  also  the  rate  at  which  the  winds  travel,  or  tlic  number  of 
miles  they  are  supposed  to  pass  over.      The  prevailing  direction  at 
Knoxville  was  south-west,  and  at  Nashville  we.st. 


K*.  ll.—TabU  thmDing  the  Changet  of  the  Wind  to  Eight  Pointt  oj  the  Compatx 
Jot  Ten  Year».  Jrom  1863  to  18J2  inclmice,  at  Glenwood,  Montgomtrij  County 
Tennettte. 


1863 
1SK 

1864 
lift 

1:565 
13S 

1866 
130 

1H67 
126 

1868 

1869 

lie 

1870 
88 

1871 

1872 
113 

Mean 
lOyra. 

N. 

128 

119.7 

!!7 

107 

iii:i 

121 

181 

137 

IIH 

122 

149 

143 

r/7H 

IIIA 

HI 

85 

85 

110 

81 

122 

116 

i.-^a 

105.S 

Vf'* 

37 

130 

139 

129 

116 

104 

131 

12ft 

1I8.» 

\n 

l?9 

•f.m 

143 

203 

J 14 

i:iT 

\VI. 

117 

05 

17 

154 

140 

119 

116,3 

liW 

u 

V(; 

34 

55 

74 

70 

tJQ 

47 

77 

T6.0 

Ui 

12a 

165 

160 

103 

104 

102 

124 

ISO 

149 

91 

125.T 

JIois.— The  honrs  of  obeervatio 
1  P.  K.  ind  9  P.  M.,  for  this  as  w 

"Wttt. 


tbe  SmitJiqoiiiBii 
all  the  other  tal 


hQUH,  Til;    7  A.  M.. 
lea  furuUhed  b;  Prof. 


The  figures  in  the  above  table  show  the  number  of  times  the  wind 
*>  been  observed  to  blow  from  the  indicated  quarter  for  the  siicces. 

'i'e  years. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  fo  know  the  baromet 
variations  at  Glenwood,  for  the  long  series  of  yeare  during  whiol 
eervatione  were  taken,  a  table  embracing  theae  data  will  be  give 
the  appendix.  Tables  of  similar  observations  for  the  year  1873 
•orded  at  Knoxville  and  Nashville,  will  also  be  ^ven. 

The  Bouthem  States,  as  appears  from  the  census  reports,  are  i 
more  iavorable  to  old  age  tlian  the  northern  ones.     TTie  largest  i 
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ber  of  persons  over  one  hundred  years  of  age  is  to  be  found  in 
Georgia,  which  reports  297;  Louisiana,  279;  North  Carolina,  265; 
Mississippi,  263;  South  Carolina,  236;  Tennessee,  207;  while  Penn- 
sylvania, with  nearly  three  times  the  population  of  Tennessee,  has  but 
103;  Massachusetts,  46;  New  York,  167;  Ohio,  90,  Maine,  21;  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  7  each.  Nearly  the  same  proportion  ob- 
tained in  the  census  returns  of  1850  and  1860. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  was,  for  the  census  year  beginning  1st  of  June,  1869,  and  end- 
ing May  31, 1870, 1.28.  In  Tennessee  it  was  1.13.  There  are  twenty- 
four  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  percentage  was  greater  than 
in  Tennessee,  and  twenty-two  in  which  it  was  less.  But  it  is  a  no- 
ticeable fiict,  that  those  States  or  Territories  which  were  reported  as 
most  healthy  were  those  which  were  being  settled,  and  the  proportion 
of  children  small.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  United  States 
under  five  years  of  age  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  is  41.2  per 
cent.  This  proportion  in  Tennessee  is  less,  being  about  39  per  cent. 
By  leaving  out  those  States  and  Territories  which  are  being  settled, 
it  will  be  found  that  Tennessee  ranks  in  the  list  of  the  healthiest  States 
in  Ihe  Union.  The  agency  of  climate  is  far  more  important  in  deter- 
mining the  intellectual  improvement  and  material  prosperity  of  a 
State  than  even  the  soil  itself;  for  as  health  is  due  in  a  great  degree 
\q  climate,  so  wealth  is  dependent  upon  health  and  enterprise.  The 
two  latter  are  almost  the  necessary  antecedents  to  the  former.  However 
fertile  a  region  may  be,  it  cannot  become  the  focus  of  wealth  unless 
its  conditions  are  favorable  to  health,  and  consequent  activity  of  the 
mind  and  body.  The  two  united,  fertile  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate, 
coupled  with  a  feir  degree  of  enterprise,  will  ensure  a  high  social  and 
material  development,  and  happily  for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  both 
are  found  within  its  borders. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


The  Geological  Formations  of  the  State 


The  formations  of  the  State,  like  its  topographical  features^  are 
meroiis  and  varied.  They  are  mostly  made  up  of  rocky  strata, 
as  limestone,  sandstone,  slate  and  gnei&s;  in  the  western  part  of 
State  their  materials  are  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  which  are  not 
ened  into  rock,  though  more  or  less  compact.  A  formation,  in  a 
nical  sense,  is  a  stratum,  or  a  growp  of  strata^  having  charactei 
which  make  it  an  individual  thing,  and  which  separate  it  from 
strata,  or  groups,  analagously  characterized.  This  definition  the 
will  appreciate  after  reading  the  chapter..  The  formations  are 
ally  wide-spreading,  but  differ  greatly  in  thickness.  The  Black 
for  example,  though  outcropping  in  verj^  many  counties  of  East 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  thus  at  intervals  showing  itself  over  an 
thousands  of  square  miles,  will  not  average  more  than  fifty  feet 
thickness.  It  is  noM',  as  a  formation,  very  fragmentary,  much  of 
having  been  removed  in  the  washing  out  of  river  valleys,  basinSy 
in  the  general  ero.sion  to  which  the  surface  has  been  subjected;  but 
was  once  continuous — an  unbroken,  comparatively  very  thin 
spreading  out,  not  only  through  this  State,  but  far  into  adjacent 
north  and  south.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  Magnesian 
stone — the  Knox  Dolomite — upon  which  Knoxville  is  located,  is 
eral  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  which,  with  the  great  extent  of 
formation  and  its  calcareous  character,  gives  it  great  agricultural  vali 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  geological  formations  in  a  report  lil 
this,  for  the  reason  that  the  soils  are  derived  from  them.  At  the  stii 
we  may  say,  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  was  bare  rock  or  bii 
stratum.     By  the  action  of  the  elements,  or,  what  is  the  same,  I 


II 
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weathering,  the  rocks  have  crumbled  and  disintegrated  into  earthy 

matter,  thus  originating  the  soil.    The  surface  |K)rtion  of  this  weathercKl 

material,  modified  and  enriched  by  vegetable  growth  and  the  addition 

of  dead  vegetable  matter,  is  the  soil  projxjr,  the  rc»niainder  being  the 

Bubsoil.      By  this  process   limestones,   for   example,  have   given    iw 

limestone  soils,  and  sandstones  sandstone  soils;  and  indeed,  it  may  l)e 

added,  each  variety  of  limestone  and  each  variety  of  sandstone  resj>ect- 

ively  its  particular  variety  of  soil.     It  follows  fnmi  this  that  a  map  of 

the  formations  will  be  a  map  of  the  soils,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the 

composition  of  the  former  will  aid  much  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 

the  composition,  and  hence  the  strength,  ca]xibilities  and  deficiencies 

of  the  latter.     The  Map  which  accompanies  this  rejwrt  has  this  double 

character;  it  is  a  representation  of  both  the  geological  and  agricultural 

features  of  the  State.     What  is  said  is  intended  to  have  reference  to 

the  formations  mainly  as  soil-originating  and  soil-pwKlucing  masses, 

though  some  notice  will  be  tiiken  of  them  as  dc[x>6itories  of  imjiortant 

ninerals. 

I     The  outcrops,  or  the  areas,  which  the  formations  sevenilly  contrib- 

ote  to  the  making  up  of  the  surface,  are  represented  on  the  Map  by 

different  colors.      In  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  thesii  outcTojv? 

'occur  in  long  lines  or  bands,  for  the  reason  that,  in  this  part  of  the 

State,  the  strata  have  been,  by  disturbing  elements,  greatly  tilted  or 

thrown  upon  their  edges.    Dipping  or  inclined  strata  are  the  rule  here, 

^hile  in  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the  State  the  strata  are 

tpproximately  horizontal.     This  difference  in  the  i)osition  of  the  rocks 

^1  account  for  the  peculiarly  banded  aspect  of  the  east  end  of  the 

Map,  so  different  in  appearance  from  its  other  |X)rtioiis.     The  reader  is 

•apposed  to  have  the  Map  before  him.     In  the  south-east  corner  will 

1*  seen  a  table  of  the  formations.     At  the  bottom  a  vertical  section 

^ning  east  and  west  through  the  State  is  represented,  which  is  in- 

Med  to  show  how  the  formations  are  superimposed  upon  each  other, 

^  how  they  lie  with  reference  to  the  surface  as  well  as  to  a  horizon- 

W  line.    The  dip  (►f  the  rocks  at  the  east  end  of  this  section  is  too 

pwt,  being  distorted  on  account  of  the  great  difference  between  the 

'^nical  and  horizontal  scales.     The  true  dip  is  more  like  that  indi- 

**M  in  the  small  section,  M.  N. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  formations  occurring  in  Tennessee. 
l^ttHumences  with  the  oldest  and  lowest,  geologically,  and  proceeds  in 
•'^  to  the  most  recent.     The  table  corres;)OJ7d«»'  wii\\  tJiat  on  the 
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(a)   LOWER  SILURIAN. 

1.       Metamorphic  Rocks, 

2a.     Ocoee  Group lr>xj       r>*j 

26.     Chilhowee  &indstone,    .        .        .  |  Potedam  Period. 

2cJ    Knox  Sandstone,       .         .         .         .  ^ 

2c."       "     Shale,  ....  V  Quebec  Period. 

2c.'"      "      Dolomite,        .         .         .         .  j 

3.  Trenton  or  Lebanon,     .         .         .  1  m      j.      t»    •  j 

4.  Nashville  or  Cincinnati,    .         .         .  |  Trenton  Penod. 

(6)   UPPER  SILURIAN. 

5a.     Clinch  Mountain  Sandstone,     .         .  ^ 

56.     White  Oak  Mountain  Sandstone,  .  -vt-  -n    •  j 

6c.     Djrestone  Group,       .        .        .        .  ^  Niagara  Penod. 

bd.     Niagara  Limestone,       ...  J 

6.       Lower  Helderberg,  ....  I^ow.  Helderberg  Perio 

(c)    DEVONIAN. 

?•       Black  Shale, Hamilton  Period. 

(d!)   CARBONIFEROUS. 

8a.'    Barren  Group,  .         .         .         .  ^ 

8a."  Coral,  or  St.  Louis  Limestone,       .  >  Lower  Carb.  Perioi 

86'.     Mountain  Limestone,        .         .         .  j 

9.       Coal  Measures,       ....  Coal  Measure  Perioi 

(e)  CRETACEOUS. 

10a.  CoiFee  Sand, ^ 

106.  Rotten  Limestone  or  Green  Sand, .  V  Cretaceous  Period. 

10c.  Ripley  Group, j 

(/)    TERTIARY. 

11a.  Flatwoods  Sands  and  Clays,       .         .  1  rp    ..        r>    •  j 

116.  La  Grange  Sands,  .         .         .  |  ^^"^'"^  P«"«<*' 

ig)   QUARTERNARY  AND   MODERN. 

12a.  Orange  Sand  or  Drift,       .         .         .  Quarternary  Period. 

126.  Bluff  Loam  or  Loess,     .         .         .  Terrace  Period. 

13.     Alluvium,  .  .         .  Human  Period. 
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In  the  descriptions  below,  the  order  presented  in  this  table  will  be 
followed.     We  begin  with  the  Ijower  Silurian  Division. 

1.   THE   METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

This  and  the  two  following  divisions,  the  Ocoee  Group  and  the  Chii^ 
hotcee  Sandstone,  are  very  thick  and  massive  formations.  They  e«i- 
brace  the  rocks  of  the  great  Unaka  ridges.  Their  strata  are  hard  and 
pre-eminently  mountain  formations,  and  are  not  found  outside  of  the 
Unaka  area,  or,  in  other  words,  outside  of  the  great  raised  and  moun- 
tain border,  the  summit  of  which  presents  the  line  separating  Tennes- 
see firom  North  Carolina. 

The  first  of  the  trio,  the  Metamorphic  Formation,  is  made  up  of 
thick  and  thin-bedded  granite-like  rocks,  which  belong  mostly  to  the    ^ 
varieties  called  by  geologists  grmss,^  talcose  slate  and  mica  slaie.    These 
rocks  are  mainly  composed  of  quartz^  mica^  talc,  feldspar,  and  allied 
minerals.     They  were  once  common  sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales, 
Ac.,  but  have  lost  thefr  original  character,  and  have  becanafi^crystelr  O 
line,  thrqughjthe  agency  of  subterranean  heat,  or  through  the  steaming  -  . 
and  baking  to  which  tfiey  have  been  subjected. 

This  formation  is  represented  on  the  Map  by  the  deep  red  or  crimson 
c»lor  which  is  seen  in  four  patches  on  the  North  Carolina  line.  In 
the  latter  State  the  group  outcrops  in  a  continuous  belt,  running  from 
(Jeorgia  to  Virginia.  The  red  patches  are  projections  of  this  belt  into 
Tennessee.  The  copper  mines  of  Polk  County  and  the  magnetic  iron 
ore  of  Carter  are  in  this  formation. 

2a.   THE  OCOEE  GROUP. 

This  is  a  great  series  of  half  altered  rocks,  having  an  estimated 

^ckness  of  10,000  feet,  and  making  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Una- 

kas.     The  series  includes  heavy  beds  of  conglomerates,  sandstones, 

clay  slates,  semi-talcose  and  roofing  slates,  and  locally  beds  of  magne- 

aan  limestone  (dofcmitfi),  all  of  which  generally  dip  at  a  high  angle. 

The  "mass  often  holds  veins  of  quartz,  some  of  which,  in  the  more 

southern  counties,  are  gold-bearing.     The  group  makes  a  wide  belt  in 

flie  qpunties  south  of  the  French  Broad  River.     The  formation  is 

marked  2a  on  the  Map,  and  is  colored  light  chestnut.    Profitable  quar- 

ii«i  of  roofing  slates  might  be  opened  at  a  number  of  points  within 

the  area  of  this  formation  were  they  accessible  by  railroad. 

•Gneiss  is  simplj  a  raaae  for  §tratMed  ffnnlte. 
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26.  THE  CHII.HOWEE  SANDSTONE, 

This  is  a  mass  of  sandstone  having,  it  is  estimated^  a  niaximom 
thickness  of  not  less  than  2,000  feet.     It  is  the  rock  of  Chilhowce 
Mountain  and  of  the  other  similar  mountains  whieh  together  make  Qf 
the  most  north-westerly  interrupted  range  of  the  Unakas.     The  greai 
bands  on  the  Map  show  the  outcrops  of  this  formation,  and  at  tin 
same  time  as  many  mountains.     The  sandstone  is  generally  heavy- 
bedded  and  grayish  white  when  weathered.     It  often  presents  itself  ii 
whitish  quartose  sandstone,  and  sometimes  includes  sandy  shales.    It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  its  mountains,  in  a  broken  chain,  skirt  the 
higher  Unakas. 


We  pass  now,  for  a  while,  from  mountain-yielding  formations — ^tihat 
is  to  say,  from  those  so  hard  and  insoluble  that  the  elements,  by  wett 
and  tear,  have  not  been  able  to  remove  their  lofty  portions — ^to  formi- 
tions  mainly  valley-yielding,  or  to  those  so  soft  that  erosive  natonl 
agencies  have  been  able  to  scoop  out  of  them  our  valleys  and  basins 
The  mountain  formations  are  hard  because  their  rocks  are,  in  good 
part,  siliceous  or  flinty ;  the  valley  rocks  are  soft  because  mainly  cakir 
reous  and  magnesian.  The  valley  formations  may  have  reached  onus 
as  high  as  the  others,  but  they  have  yielded  to  the  wear  of  timey 
making  low  lands,  and  leaving  their  more  durable  associates  in  moun- 
tains and  high  ridges. 

The  next  five  formations  contain  more  or  less  limestone  and  dolo- 
mite. The  first,  the  KrvQx  Sandstone,  of  least  importance,  containBi  ti 
its  name  imports,  beds  of  sandstone,  makes  ridges,  and  presents  ii 
fiw5t  a  sort  of  transition  group  between  the  mountain  and  valley  fomur 
tions.  The  first  three  outcrop  in  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee ;  the 
others  of  the  five  belong  in  common  to  the  Valley  of  the  East  and 
the  Central  Basin.  The  last  three  are,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  the  most  im|>ortant  formations  of  the  Stat€. 

2c.'   KNOX   SANDSTONE.    ' 

Following  the  last  in  ascending  order,  is  the  Knox  Sandstone  For- 
mation. This  is  a  series  of  variegated  sandstones  and  shales,  with 
which  occur  occasionally  beds  of  dolomite.  The  aggregate  thickness 
may  be  placed  at  800  or  1,000  feet.    The  formation  is  of  little  impor- 
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tance  agriculturally,  but  in  some  sections  of  the  East  Tennessee  Valley 
it  contributes  a  marked  feature  to  the  topography  of  the  country.  The 
formation  is  presented  in  sharp,  roof-like  or  "comby"  ridges.  Of 
Aese,  Webb^s,  or  Rosebur}  ^s  Ridge,  a  few  miles  west  of  Knoxville, 
and  the  so-called  Bays  Mountain  on  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
Knox  County,  as  well  as  Beaver,  Bull  Run  and  Pine  Ridges,  in  the 
irestem  and  north-western  part  of  the  great  Valley,  are  examples. 
His  and  the  two  following  formations,  the  Knox  Shale  and  the  Knox 
Dolomite,  are  represented  on  the  Map  by  the  belts  of  light  pink  marked 
2c.  The  sandstone  division,  when  present,  lies  generally  at  the  north- 
western margin  of  the  2c  belts. 

2c."   KNOX   SHALE. 

This  division  is  a  group  of  variegated — brown,  reddish,  buif  and 
green— calcareous  shales,  2,000  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  It  often 
contains  thin  layers  of  oolitic  limestone ;  in  fact,  leaving  the  middle 
Ime  of  the  Eastern  Valley  and  approaching  the  Unakas,  the  formation 
becomes  more  and  more  calcareous,  in  some  counties  being  a  sort  of 
slaty  limestone  or  dolomite.  This,  of  the  three  formations  surnamed 
Ktwx,  is  emphatically  the  valley-yielding  one.  Es{)ecially  is  this  true 
of  the  north-western,  western  and  southern  portions  of  tlie  Valley  of 
East  Tennessee.  It  is  the  formation  of  many  long  and  beautifiil  and 
generally  rich  valleys.  Rogersville,  Madisonville  and  Cleveland,  in 
part,  are  located  on  the  shale.  The  outcrops  of  this  formation  are  in- 
dicated on  the  Map  by  those  strips  of  light  pink,  marked  2c,  which  are 
without  "hatchings;"  those  with  them  are  areas  of  the  Knox  Dolo- 

;..  mite.  Fossil  shells  and  trilobites  are  found  in  some  of  the  limestone 
layers  of  this  group,  and  are  about  the  oldest  traces  of  animal  life  as 

,    yet  met  with  in  Tennessee. 

I 

2c.'"    KNOX    DOLOMITE. 

The  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  is 
formed  by  the  outcrops  of  this  formation.  The  division  is  the  most 
massive  calcareous  formation  in  the  State.  It  is  estimated  to  be  not 
fcr  fix)m  a  mile  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  heavy  bedded  stmta  of  ^ 
Uue  and  gray  limestones  and  dolomites,*  the  blue  prevailing  in  the  a 
lower  part  and  the  gray  m  the  upper.  At  the  base  the  rocks  are  often 
oolkic,  while  above  they  are  generally  crystalline  or  sparry.     There  is 


^IMomite  is  s  l^Mtone-like  rock  containing  au^^eeia. 
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another  feature  of  the  formation  which  has,  when  the  strata  dip  at  a 
high  angle,  not  a  little  to  do  with  its  topography,  and  that  is  the  pres- 
ence of  more  or  less  cliert  or  flint  in  the  formation.  The  chert  occnii 
sparsely  in  thin  layers  and  nodules. 

The  topography  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  is  quite  varied.  It  preseiifei 
valleys,  plateau-like  areas,  and  broad  rounded  ridges.  These  ridgo^ 
however,  pertain  to  the  great  Eastern  Valley,  and  are  not  high  and 
precipitous  like  the  Unaka  ranges  and  the  high  sandstone  mountaini^ 
to  be  mentioned.  They  are  undulations  of  the  Valley.  This  fonna- 
tion  is  mainly  that  of  the  coves  and  valleys  entangled  among  dtt 
ranges  of  the  Unakas,  though  with  it  others  occur,  such  as  the  Sm 
Shale  and  even  Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks.  The  plateau-areas  luwa 
been  formed  in  regions  where  the  strata  of  the  Dolomite  happen  to  bi 
nearlyjiorizontal.  Such  a  region  is  found  in  Hamblen  County  and 
the  northern  part  of  Jefferson.  A  portion  is  called  the  New  Maiket 
Valley,  and  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  Another  plateau  area  is  in  Camp* 
bell  and  Claiborne  counties,  which  is  much  broken  by  the  consideiabk 
canon  which  PowelPs  Rive?  cuts  through  it.  Some  of  these  areai^ 
when  the  chert  for  any  reason  predominates,  become  "knobby  re- 
gions," as,  for  instance,  a  strip  of  country  lying  between  Chattanooga 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwassee  River,  and  the  belt  east  of  Missionaij 
Ridge.  When  the  strata  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  are  much  incline^ 
the  formation  generally  presents  us  with  characteristic  chert-covend 
rounded  ridges.  These  are  very  long,  some  of  them  being  traeeaUb 
for  a  hundred  miles  or  more.  Well  marked  ridges  of  this  kind  ooflpr 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  in  At; 
northern  part  west  of  the  middle  line.  Knoxville  is  on  one  of  die% 
Athens  being  on  the  same.  Missionary  Ridge,  Black  Oak,  Copps 
and  Chestnut  ridges,  Wallin's  Ridge  in  Claiborne,  as  well  as  Chestml 
or  Big  Ridge  in  Sullivan  and  Greene,  are  examples.  The  fragmentaij 
chert,  which  has  been  liberated  by  the  solution  of  the  calcareous  rodai 
which  originally  enclosed  it,  has  accumulated  in  such  quantities  as  tf 
form  a  sort  of  protective  cap,  shielding  the  strata  during  later  agfll 
from  erosion,  thus  giving  origin  to  the  ridges. 

The  rocks  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  are  made  up  of  the  carbonates  rf 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  which  there  is  more  or  lesls  sand  and  argilla- 
ceous and  ferruginous  matter,  the  comp()sition  being  such  as  to  si^pij 
a  strong  soil.  The  lower  blue  and  oolitic  strata  are  fossiliferous,  Ai 
soil  derived  from  them  being  none  the  worse  for  this  character.  Vciy 
generally  the  soil  of  the  formation  is  good. 
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lie  outcrops  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  are  confined  to  the  Valley  of 
r  Tennessee,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  limited  outcrop  far 

to  be  mentioned.  It  nowhere  comes  to  the  day  in  the  Central 
n,  though  nearly  reached  by  the  denudation.  West  of  the  Basin 
(appears  in  a  very  curious  spot  called  the  Wells'  Creek  Basin. 

is  located  on  Wells'  Creek  in  Houston  County.  At  this  place 
3  has  been  an  uplift  of  the  rocks,  by  which  the  Knox  Dolomite 
been  brought  to  the  surface.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
'  is  an  enlarged  representation  of  this  Basin,  with  a  section  indi- 
ig  the  }>osition  of  its  rocks. 

lie  Knox  Dolomite  is  represented  on  the  Map  in  coilimon  with  the 
X  Shale  by  the  light  pink  color,  2c,  but  the  areas  of  the  former, 
ready  stated,  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  hatchings. 

HE  TRENTON  OR  LEBANON  GROUP,  AND  4.  THE  NASHVILLE  OR 

CINCINNATI  GROUP.* 

lie  strata  included  in  the  above  formations  are  best  considered  to- 
er,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  this  Report  are  concerned.  The  pre-  / 
ng  rock  is  blue  limestone,  rich  in  fossil  matter  and  yielding  first- V 
;  soils.  The  groups  are  represented  by  the  same  blue  color  on  the^ 
►,  and  marked  3  and  4.  They  arc  especially  the  rocks  of  the  Cen- 
Basin,  where  they  lie  approximately  in  a  horizontal  position.  In 
V^alley  of  East  Tennessee  they  make  up  much  of  the  surface,  two 
»  belts  occurring  southeast  of  the  middle  line,  and  many  long 
«,  the  location  of  as  many  valleys,  north-west  of  the  same  line, 
he  west  beyond ^the  Central  Basin  they  ere  uncovered  in  the  bed 
be  Tennessee  River. 

hese  rocks,  yielding  to  denuding  and  erosive  agencies,  have  pre- 
ed  us  with  our  richest  valley  and  lowland  depressions.  In  the 
tern  Valley  the  double  series  has  locally  interpolated  in  it  some 
I,  sandy  layers,  which  have  given  origin  to  certain  ridges  and 
bs,  nevertheless  even  here  it  is  mainly  valley-making.  It  will  be 
to  consider  these  rocks  with  reference  to  their  occurrence,  first,  in 
Eastern  Valley,  and  secondly,  in  the  Central  Basin. 

.  In  the  y alien  of  E(i^  Tennessee.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the 
re  series  in  this  part  of  the  State  may  be  placed  between  2,500  and 

ymton  i»  a  New  York  DAiue,  aod  was  first  applied  to  this  formation  as  it  occnrs  iu  that  State. 
lOD.  in  this  Stata,  is  located  on  the  same  formation.  The  formation  next  abore  the  Trenton  is 
both  at  Nashville  and  Cineianatl,  hence  both  names  hare  been  nsed.  For  pome  reasons  Nash- 
is  to  he  preltorred.    In  New  York  these  rocks  are  known  as  the  Hudson  Formation. 

3 
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3,000  feet.     It  is  divided  into  two  principal  members,  the  lower  cm- 
bracing  strata  which  appear  as  blue  limestones  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Valley,  and  the  upper,  which  are  calcareous  throughout,  but  very 
48andy  in  the  south-east  half  of  the  Valley.     The  lower  member  varies 
;    from  200  to  600  feet  in  thicknens.     It  is  thin  and  of  little  importance* 
f  *'   in  the  north-eastern  crounties.     It  is  more  or  less  argillaceous,  but 
^     always  presents  itself  as  blue  limestone.     In  connection  with  adjaci^nt 
strata  (the  uppermost  strata  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  and  the  upixT 
member  of  this  series)  it  forms  many  rich  valleys.     Its  strata  often 
I  dip^at  high  angles,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  outc]:Qpa.in  veryjiar- 

row  strips. 

The  upper  member  is,  in  the  south-eastern  half  of  the  Valley 
(Unaka  side),  a  great  mass  of  sky-blue  calcareous  shale,  more  or  less 
sandy.  It  often  contains  thin  layers  of  limestone  and  locally  thin 
sandstones.  Here  is  also  its  maximum  thickness,  which  is  not  fiir 
from  2,000  feet.  The  two  great  blue  belts  (see  Map)  in  this  part  of 
the  Valley  represent  areas  formed  chiefly  by  the  outcrops  of  this  mem- 
ber. The  most  easterly  is  denominated  the  belt  of  "  Gray  Knobs,'* 
the  other,  the  belt  of  "  Red  Knobs,"  or  respectively  the  "Gray  Belt" 
and  the  "  Red  Belt."  The  first  is  remarkable  for  the  crowded,  bold, 
pointed  and  steep  hills  which  many  of  its  portions  present.  The«>e 
gray  hills  or  knobs,  and  the  vales  winding  among  them,  owing  to  the 
composition  of  the  rocks  fit)m  which  the  soil  has  been  derived,  art^ 
oft^n  very  rich.  Many  little  fiirms  lie  on  and  among  the  knobs.  The 
existence  of  these  knobs  is  due  to  the  way  the  sandy  calcareous  shales 
have  yielded  to  erosidn.  The  dipping  position,  together  with  the  oc- 
currence now  and  then  of  hard  layers  with  the  soft,  have  determined 
the  topography.  The  other  belt,  the  "  Red  Knobs,"  gets  its  name 
from  the  presence  within  it  of  remarkable  lines  of  red  hills,  which  are 
primarily  due  to  the  interpolation,  in  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  series 
in  this  part  of  the  Valley,  of  a  few  plates  of  a  hard  ferruginous  sandy 
limestone.  The  strata  dip  and  the  hard  plates  half  way  protecting 
the  softer  rocks,  have  given  origin  to  the  hills,  and  the  iron  oxide, 
liberated,  colors  the  soil  deep  red.  There  are  a  number  of  lines  of 
these  "  red  knobs."  One  can  be  seen  fit)m  Knoxville,  pursuing  its 
south-westerly  course  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Holston.  This  line 
originates  in  the  vicinity  of  Strawberry  Plains,  i)asses  in  sight  of 
Knoxville  and  Athens,  and  reaches  a  point  a  few  miles  east  of  Cleve- 
land, being  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  slopes  of  the 
red  hills  are  ofi^n  exceedingly  rich.     Within  this  belt  are  also  locali- 
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tiea  of  gray  knobs^  like  those  of  the  first  belt  mentioned,  and  also 
vales  and  tracts  showing  limestones  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  series. 
In  addition  to  the  Irwx  Limesfmiey  ttere  is  another  interpolated  rock 
which  outcrops  in  the  Red  Belt,  and  that  is  marble — some  of  which  in 
red  and  white  variegattnl,  and  some  grayish  white.  The  marble  occurs 
in  heavy  layers,  outcropj)ing  in  long  liqjes  and  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tity. Its  outcrops,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  Red  Belt.  One, 
c»speoially,  in  the  blue  strip  near  Rogersville,  in  Hawkins  County^ 
may  be  mentione<l. 

The  blue  6tri{)8  in  Sullivan  County  are  areas  fiiU  of  gray  knobs. 
The  long  narrow  ones  in  Greene  and  Washington  are  ridges  of  a  dark 
}^hale  mainly,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  upper  member  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Passing  into  the  north-west  half  of  the  Valley  (Cumberland  Plateau 
«ide),  the  upper  member  of  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  series  loses 
much  of  its  sandy,  shaly  character  and  becomes  finally,  for  the  most 
|iart,  thin-bedded,  blue  limestones,  which  are  impure,  loaded  with  fos- 
sils, and  sandy  enough  to  yield  an  excellent  soil.  The  mass  also  loses 
in  thickness,  and  the  interpolated  beds  mentioned,  the  Iron  Lirnestone 
and  the  marble,  thin  out  gradually  to  nothing.  The  strata  become 
like  those  sc»en  aroimd  Nashville.  Many  very  long,  attractive  valleyH 
are  based  up<m  these  limestones  in  the  north-western  half  of  the  Vat- 
h»y.  Among  them  may  b^  mentioned,  as  examples,  the  Beaver  Creek, 
Ra<*c<H>n,  Ilickor}',  Big,  PowelPs,  Tennessee,  Lookout,  and  Savannah 
Valleys.     The  n»ader  can  see  the  blue  vaUey  ranges  on  the  Map. 

ltefon»  passing  to  the  Central  Basin,  a  word  as  to  Si»quatchie  Vj|- 
ley.  This  is  regarded  as  a  jwrt — rather  an  outlier — of  the  Valley 
East  Tcnni'sseo.  In  its  trend,  formations,  dip  of  rocks,  topograpl 
&L\,  it  is  like  tlie  Eastern  A'^aUev.  Of  the  formations  so  far  consid- 
ennl,  it  has  outcropping  ranges  of  the  Knox  Dolomites  as  well  as  6f 
the  blue  limestone  formations  we  have  just  considered. 

2.  In  the  Central  Banin.  We  are  now  in  a  different  countrv.  The 
strata  are  practical  horizontal,  and  the  parallelism  a(  ridges  and  val- 
l«»ys,  of  outcrops  and  axes,  resulting  from  a  universal  dipping  of  rocks, 
is  no  longer  st^en.  The  Trenton  and  Nashville  rocks  make  the  bottom 
mnd  much  of  the  sides  of  the  Bitsin.  Their  area  of  outcrop  is  seen  at 
a  glance  on  the  Map.  The  two  divisions,  Trenton  and  Nashville,  are 
«u<ily  made  out  in  the  Basin.  On  the  Map  the  Trenton  is  the  part^^' 
the  blue  marked  3,  and  the  Nashville  that  marked  4.  All  the  rociB 
"^'  /osHilifcrous  limestones,  their  analysis  showing  them  to  be 
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lick  in  the  components  of  a  good  soil.  The  Trenton  strata  are  more 
argillaceous ;  the  Nashville  more  sandy,  iand  have  generally  a  darker 
blue  color.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  strata  of  the  two  divisions 
exposed  is  not  far  from  1,000  feet,  each  being  500. 

The  Trenton  has  been  sub-divided  into  minor  divisions.  First  the 
Qenirol  Limestone,  a  mass  of  dove-colored  thick-bedded  limestones, 
containing  often  much  chert  or  flint.  It  is  the  lowest  rock  in  the 
Basin,  and  exposes  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet.  It  outcrops  witfiin 
a  circular  area  having  a  diameter  of  about  thirteen  miles.  Murfrees- 
boro  is  within  the  area.  The  soil  of  this  rock  is  rich  and  red,  the 
color  being  due  to  oxide  of  iron  derived  from  the  decomposing  cherts 
The  chert  is  found,  by  analysis,  to  contain  considerable  iron. 

Outcropping  around  this,  in  a  ring,  is  a  bed  of  flaggy  limestones  27 
feet  thick,  called  Pierce  Limestone, 

Around  the  last,  in  another  ring,  the  two  forming  concentric  ring* 
around  the  central  area,  is  the  third  division,  the  Ridley  Limsstone.  It 
is  a  group  of  heavy-bedded,  dove-colored  limestones,  95  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  making  a  fine  country. 

This  is  followed,  in  another  ring,  by  an  important  division  called 
Glade  Limestone,  which  is  made  up  of  light  blue,  flagg)'  limestones, 
with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  120  feet.  The  Glade  Limestone  is  the 
rock  upon  which  the  Red  Cedar  forests  of  the  Basin  grow,  and  the 
boundaries  of  its  outcrop  could  be  made  out  by  these  forests.  The 
division  spreads  out  and  is  the  surfiice-rock  of  considerable  areas  in 
Rutherford,  Wilson,  Bedford  and  Marshall.  Such  areas  occur  also  in 
Maury,  Williamson  and  Davidson.  Ijcbanon,  Shelbyville  and  Colum- 
bia, in  part,  are  located  upon  this  division. 

The  Glade  Limestone  is  followed  by  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
Trenton,  the  Carier^s  Creek  Limestone,  the  thickness  of  which  varies 
from  50  to  100  feet.  It  is  found,  as  are  the  others,  everywhere,  in  its 
proper  horizon,  within  the  Basin.  It  is  another  series  of  heavy- 
bedded,  dove-colored  limestone.  On  Carter's  Creek  it  is  whiter  than 
usual,  and  is  much  used  for  making  lime. 

The  Nashville  Formation  is  tolerably  homogeneous.  About  seventy 
feet  near  the  base  is  much  more  sandy  than  that  above,  and  is  the 
flurface-rock  of  several  of  the  best  farming  regions  in  the  Basin,  of 
which  the  country  between  Columbia  and  Mount  Pleasant  is  one. 

West  of  the  Basin  there  are  only  two  outcrops  of  the  Trenton  and 
Nashville  rocks,  and  these  are  of  small  extent.  One  is  in  the  Wells' 
Creek  Basin,  in  which  the  rocks  outcrop  in  a  ring  around  the  Knox 
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Dolomite ;  and  the  other  is  in  the  bed  of  Tennessee  River,  in  the 
Western  Valley,  where  the  rock  is  mainly  hydraulic  limestone. 

The  marbles  of  the  Eastern  Valley,  the  hydraulic  limestones  of  the 
same  Valley,  of  the  Basin  and  the  Western  Valley,  flagstones  and  the 
varied  and  choice  building  materials  and  lime  rock  are  the  useful  con- 
liibations  of  the  Trenton  and  Xashville  formations  to  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  State. 

We  come  now  to  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  formations  of  compara- 
tively little  interest  to  the  farmer,  though  one  of  them  is  of  great 
Interest  to  iron  men.  The  first  three  belong  exclusively  to  the  East 
Tennessee  Valley;  two  of  the  others  have  their  principal  development 
ID  flie  Western  Valley,  while  the  last,  the  Black  Shale,  is  common 
alike  to  both  Valleys  and  to  the  Central  Basin. 

5a.   CLINCH    MOUNTAIN   SANDSTONE. 

Next  above  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  formations  is  a  bed  of  Red 
OdcareiHis  Inhale,  which  has  in  Hawkins  County  a  thickness  of  400 
'  ieet.  Following  this  is  a  grayish  white  thick-bedded  sandstone,  also 
Bot  £ir  from  400  feet  in  thickness*.  This  Sandstone  forms  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  Clinch  Mountain,  and  is  there  a  very  conspicuous 
rock.  The  Red  Shale  is  always  found  next  below  the  Sandstone,  and 
is  provisionally  included  yni\\  it  as  one  formation.  The  group  is  5a  on 
the  Map,  and  is  represented  by  a  deep  ochre  yellow.  It  is  not  found 
^mtside  of  the  East  Tennessee  Valley,  nor  in  this  south  of  Knox 
Cmmty.  The  hard  sandstone  is  always  associated  with  high  ridges, 
wbieh  are  mountains  in  the  Valley.  These  are  Clinch  Mountain, 
^leady  mentioned.  Stone  Mountain,  Devil's  Nose,  House  Mountain, 
Stye  Mountains,  Newman's  Ridge,  Powell's  and  Lone  Mountains. 
The  Siuidstone  yields  a  poor  soil ;  the  Shale  a  better,  though  generally 
topping  out  near  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  it  presents  but  a  lim- 
ited area. 

56.    WHITE   OAK    MOI'NTAIX   SANDSTONE. 

if 

This  is  a  group  of  variegated  sandstones  and  shales,  generally  red- 
^■h-biown,  but  alternating  with  greenish,  buff  and  differently  colored 
inrta.  These  rocks  are  found  on  the  summit  and  eastern  slope  of 
Wfcite  Oak  Mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Valley.  This  moun- 
Un  18  partly  in  James  County  and  partly  on  the  Vine  between  James 
•nd  Biadley.     A  limited  development  of  the  group  is  also  seen  on  the 
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eastern  slopes  of  PowelPs  and  Lone  Mountains  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Valley.  Like  the  Clinch  Sandstone^  it  is  a  mountain  forma- 
tion,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  500  feet. 


5c.   THE  DYESTOXE   GROUP. 

Next  in  ascending  order  is  the  group  of  strata  enclosing  the  red 
iron  ore  (dyestone)  of  the  north-western  side  of  the  Eastern  Valley^ 
The  formation  is  a  series  of  variegated  shales  and  thin  sandstones,. 
fix)m  100  to  300  feet  in  thickness,  and  holding  from  one  to  three  or 
more  layers  of  fossiliferous  iron  ore.  Much  of  the  mass  either  is,  or 
has  been,  quite  calcareous.  In  some  localities  tliin  beds  of  limestone 
occur.  This  formation,  associated  with  two  others  to  be  mentioned,, 
(the  Siliceoits  or  Barren  Group  and  the  Black  Shale^  constituting  a  trio 
of  formations,)  is  found  in  numerous  small  but  long  ridges.  One  of 
these  runs  almost  continuously  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cumber- 
land  Table  Land  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  everywhere  presenting 
more  or  less  iron  ore.  The  part  of  the  Valley  in  which  these  ore- 
ridges  occur,  is  indicated  on  the  Map  by  the  belt  of  green  stars  inime- 
diately  east  of  the  Table  Land.  The  formation  itself  is  represented 
by  a  red  line. 

5d    NIAGARA   LIMESTONE. 

"We  now  reach  a  limestone  again.  This  formation  })ertaiii8  mainlr 
to  the  Western  Valley.  It  consists  of  thick-bedded  fossiliferous  lime- 
stones, more  or  less  argillaceous,  often  crystalline.  At  many  points 
its  rocks  weather  into  shale-forming  glades.  In  the  Western  Valley,, 
where  the  formation  has  its  greatest  development,  it  is  about  200  feet 
thick,  and  is  equally  divided  into  two  members,  the  lower  presenting 
red  and  variegated  strata,  some  of  which  are  fair  marble,  and  the- 
upper  including  gray  rocks.  The  group  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  Western  Valley.  On  the  Map  its  outcrojis,  together 
with  that  of  the  next  formation,  the  Lower  Helderberg,  is  shown  by 
the  red  color,  the  two  formations  being  distinguished  by  the  numbers 
5a  and  6.  The  Niagara  Limestone  extends  eastward,  showing  itself 
in  the  valleys  of  Duck  River  and  Buffalo,  to  the  Basin,  on  the  western 
slope  of  which  its  upper  or  gray  member,  much  reduced  in  thickness, 
outcrops.  It  is  not  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Basin.  In  the- 
Yalley  of  East  Tennessee  there  is  very  little  of  it.     A  strip  of  it  is^ 
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met  with  at  the  eastern  base  of  Powell's  Mountain,  and  another  at  the 
l>a*je  of  Newman^s  Ridge. 

6.   LOWER   HELDERBERG    LIMESTONE. 

This  limestone,  like  the  last,  has  its  greatest  development  in  the 
A\'estem  Valley.  It  is  a  series  of  blue,  thin-bedded,  fossil  lime- 
^trmes,  frequently  containing  cherty  layers,  es}x>cially  in  its  upper  part, 
and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  70  feet.  The  formation  out- 
rrops  in  the  valleys  of  Bufialo  and  Duck  River.  It  is  occasionally 
met  with  on  the  north-western  slopes  of  the  Basin,  but  is  not  promi- 
ni»nt.  In  East  Tennessee  it  has  not  been  observed.  It  is  represented 
oil  the  Map,  as  stated  by  the  portion  of  the  red  marked  6.  These 
blue  rocks,  rich  in  fossil  matter,  make  an  excellent  soil,  rather  better 
tlian  the  Niagara  limestones,  but  its  outcrops  present  comparatively 
small  areas. 

7.   BLACK   SHALE. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  this  chapter  this  rock  was  referred  to  as 
an  illustration  of  the  wide  spread  a  formation  may  have,  although 
•comparatively  very  thin.  The  Black  Shale  is  a  stratum  of  nearly 
black,  bituminous,  rather  tough  shale,  or  slate,  which  can  sometimes 
Ik»  obtained  in  plates  a  yard  or  more  across.  It  outcrops  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, the  Central  Basin,  and  in  the  Western  Valley  wherever,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  its  proper  geological  horizon  is  brought  to  Ae  sur- 
face. Its  maxiipum  thickness,  100  feet,  is  in  the  Eastern  Valley.  Its 
general  average  throughout  the  State  is  less  than  50  feet.  Its  outcrops 
are  marked  on  the  map  by  black  lines.  These  outcrops  are  themselves 
linear,  occurring  in  the  Eastern  Valley  on  the  slopes  of  ridges,  or  in 
narrow  straight  valleys  at  the  bases  of  ridges,  and  in  the  Basin  and 
the  Western  Valley  generally  on  slopes.  The  shale  contains  pyrites, 
which  unfits  it  for  roofing  purposes.  It  contains  enough  hydrocarbon 
oil  to  make  it  burn  with  flame  for  a  time,  a  property  which  leads 
nianv  to  mistake  it  for  stone  coal,  but  it  does  not  consume  to  ashes. 
Should  the  petroleum  wells  give  out,  this  rock  may  become  a  source 
oi*  "  coal  oil,"  or  kerosene,  a  burning  fluid  that  has  become  almost  in- 
dispensable. 

The  four  following  formations  belong  to  the  Carboniferovs  Age  of 
geologists — so  called  because  the  last,  or  upjiermost,  is  the  great  depos- 
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itory  of  our  stone  coal.  Tliey  form  large  areas  of  sur&ee,  and  their 
consideration  is  \Qxy  important  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
The  Barren  Group  and  the  Chral  Linie«tone  are  the  surface  rocks  of 
the  Highland  Rim  of  Middle  Tennessee;  the  Mountain  Limestone  out- 
crops on  the  slojKis  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  while  the  Coed 
Mea^mrcs  make  its  broad  table-top. 


8a.'   BARREN    GROUP. 

This  and  the  Co7'al  Limestone  are  sometimes  included  under  one 
name — the  Siliceoiis  Group — for  the  reason  that  both  contain  much 
flinty  matter.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  presence  of  heavy 
layers  of  flint  or  chert,  interstratified  with  more  or  less  limestone. 
In  some  regions  the  mass  becomes  a  tolertibly  homogeneous  blue 
calcareous  shale.  It  often  includes  heavy  beds  of  crinoidal  lime- 
stone. 

In  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  its  cherty  layers  alwaj'B  accompany 
and  rest  upon  the  Black  Shale.  It  is  one  of  the  trio  which,  as  stated, 
is  found  in  tlie  dyestone  ridges.  In  this  Valley  its  outcrojis  are  linear, 
and  are  represented,  like  the  Shale  and  Dyestone,  by  lines. 

In  Middle  Tennessee  the  Barren  Group  in<iludes  the  rocks  of  the 
edge  and  the  portion  of  the  Rim  immediately  around  the  Central 
Basin,  as  indicated  by  the  dark  buff*  color  and  the  mark  8a'  on  the 
Map.  It  is  seen,  in  general,  to  be  the  formation  immediately  above 
the  Black  Shale  wherever  the  Highland  Rim  breaks  off  into  valleys, 
gorges,  <&c.  The  thickness  of  the  formation  is  250  to  300  feet,  falling, 
however,  below  this  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

8a".   THE   OORAL   LIMESTONE. 

This  formation  is  gray  and  bluish  limestone,  almost  always  contain- 
ing nodules  of  chert,  fossilrferous,  sometimes  siliceous  and  argillaceous, 
and  ever}^vhere  characterized  by  a  iarge  fossil  coral,  known  to  geolo- 
gists as  IMhostrotion  Canadense,  It  has  a  maximum  thickness  of 
about  250  feet,  and  is  separated  from  the  Barren  Group  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  agricultural  value.  In  the  Eastern  Valley  it  out- 
crops with  the  Barren  Group,  from  which  here  it  is  not  desirable  to 
separate  it.  In  Middle  Tennessee  it  is  the  rock  of  the  higher  and 
greater  part  of  the  Highland  Rim.    Its  color  is  light  buff  and  its  mark 
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8a".  The  chert  of  the  formation  contains  iron,  which  by  disintegra- 
tion yields  a  pigment  coloring  the  soil  red.  The  area  occupied  by  this 
rock  is  remarkable  for  the  "  sinkholes,"  and  underground  streams  asso- 
ciated therewith,  which  it  ver)"  generally  presents.  It  might  be  called 
the  Sinkhole  formation. 


86.   THE   MOUNTAIN    LIMESTONE. 

Resting  uj)on  the  Coral  Limestone,  and  outcropping  on  both  the 
eastt»rly  and  westerly  slopes  of  the  Cumbc^rland  Table  liiind,  is  a  heavy 
group  of  limestones  and  shales  known  by  the  name  above.  The  for- 
mation forms  the  base  of  the  Table  Land,  and  could  be  reached  at  any 
point  by  piercing  the  sandstone  top  of  the  latter.  The  Mountain 
Umestone  is  thickest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  it  becomes  less 
going  north,  until  on  the  Kentucky  line  it  is  reduced  to  400  feet. 
About  one-fourth  of  th«  ma.ss  is  shale,  the  most  of  which  is  near  the 
top.  Here  a  jwrt  is  marly,  and  might  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
the  siliceous  soils  of  the  Table  liand.  The  limestone  strata  present 
many  varieties;  some  of  them  are  choice  building  material.  For  the 
most  jMirt  the  strata  are  highly  foRsiliferous,  and  of  such  a  composition 
as  to  yield  a  strong  soil  on  the  sloj)es.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  in  White  and  Overton,  a  sandstone  stratum,  from  40  to  50  feet 
thick,  occurs  in  about  the  middle  of  the  group,  which  has  given  origin 
to  a  bench  or  terrace  around  the  slopes  of  the  Table  Land,  and  in  ad- 
<lition  caps  a  number  of  outlying  "little  mountains"  and  ridges.  The 
outcn^ps  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  are  86  on  the  Map  and  are  un- 
iiolored. 

9.    THE   (X)AI.   MEAsrRES. 

This  is  the  last  formation  of  the  carboniferous  division,  and,  more- 
over, the  last — that  is  to  s:iy,  the  uppermost — of  all  the  formations  con- 
sisting of  hard  rocks.  It  is,  as  stnted,  the  depository  of  all  the  beds  of 
true  stone  coal  in  Tennessee,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  of 
very  great  interest.  The  formation  caps  the  Table  Land  and  is  co- 
extensive with  it,  and  has  therefore  an  area  of  5,100  square  miles.  It 
if*  a  series  of  conglomerates,  shales  and  sandstones,  containing  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  beds  of  coal,  and  is  on  an  average  (not  including 
the  north-eastern  portion)  from  500  to  600  feet  thick.  In  the  north- 
eastern portion,  and  within  the  counties  of  Morgan,  Anderson,  Scott, 
Campbell  and  Claiborne,  there  are  high  ridges,  towering  above  the 
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general  level  of  the  Table  Land,  in  which  the  coal  measures  have  a 
thickness  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  include  not  less  than  sixteen 
lieds  of  coal.  One  of  these,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is  exten- 
sively mined,  and  is  from  four  to  seven  feet  thick,  and  even  of  greater 
thickness.  Other  beds,  not  yet  cx]>lorod,  but  showing  outcrops  of 
three  and  four  feet,  occur.  In  all  the  counties,  wholly  or  in  part,  on 
the  Table  Land  banks  of  good  coal  are  found,  most  of  which  are  of 
good  workable  thickness.  For  more  detailed  description  of  the  coal 
l)eds,  see  chapter  on  coal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  flat  surface  of  the  Table  I^and  is  immedi- 
ately underlaid  with  sandstone.  The  ridges  which  rise  above  the  gen- 
eral level  have  shales  cropping  out  on  their  slopes.  The  soils  of  these 
ridges,  and  of  the  coves  and  mountain  valleys  about  them,  are  gen- 
erally better  than  elsewhere.  The  Coal  Measures  are  colored  dark 
gray  on  the  Map. 

We  reach  now  formations  of  a  much  later  age  than  those  describetL 
They  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  West  Tennessee,  and  include  all 
the  strata  of  sands,  clays,  marls,  a9<l  siliceous  beds  of  that  part  of  the 
State.  There  is  evidently  an  old  shore  line  running  from  south  to 
north  through  the  State,  coinciding  with  the  Tennessee  River  through 
part  of  Hardin  County,  but  generally  lying  a  few  miles  west  of  that 
stream.  Along  this  shore  line  the  older  rocks,  the  solid  limestones, 
slates  and  siliceous  rocks  of  Middle  and  East  Tennessee  are  abruptly 
beveled  off  tt)  an  unknown  depth,  and,  going  west,  are  seen  no  more 
within  the  State.  The  entire  area  between  this  line  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is  occupied  by  formations  (cretaceous,  tertiary  and  quarter- 
nary,)  the  materials  of  which  have  been  deposited  at  periods  posterior 
to  the  beveling  of  the  rocks  of  the  old  shore.  The  reader  may  get  a 
clearer  idea,  perhaps,  by  supposing  all  this  region  to  have  been,  in  ages 
j)ast,  occupied  by  a  gulf  of  water,  bounded  on  the  east  side  by  thin 
old  shore,  whose  rocks  were  washed  by  its  waves.  Subsequently  the 
water  receded,  and  accumulations  of  sand,  clays,  fine  siliceous  material, 
marls  and  shells  took  its  place. 

The  formations  we  are  to  consider  belong  to  the  Meaozoic  and  Ceno- 
zoic  divisions  of  geologists,  and  some  of  the  recent  alluvial  beds  to  the 
Age  of  Man. 

10a.   CX)FFEK  SAND. 

This  and  the  two  following  formations,  the  Rotten  Linwstone  and  the 
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Iiq>ley  beds,  are  included,  by  geologists,  under  the  name  Cretaceous^ 
The  Cofiee  Sand  is  the  lowest  of  the  three,  and  outcrops  from  beneath 
Uiem,  just  beyond  the  old  shore,  in  Decatur  and  Hardin  counties.  Its- 
area  of  outcrop — marked  10a  on  the  Map  and  colored  light  green — is 
comparatively  small,  and  most  of  this  is  covered  by  the  superficial 
Orange  Sand  to  be  described.  The  Coifee  Sand  is  a  group  of  stratified 
sands,  usually  containing  scales  of  mica.  Interstratified  more  or  les» 
with  thes«  sands  are  thin,  often  jm2)er-like,  layers  of  dark  clay,  the 
clay  layers  occasionally  prcdomiiiating.  Sometimes  l)eds  of  laminated 
or  slaty  clay  of  considerable  thickness — from  one  to  twenty  feet  or 
more — are  met  with  in  the  series.  The  group  contains  in  abundance 
woody  fragments  and  leaves,  converted  more  or  less  into  lignite.  The 
thickness  of  the  series  is  not  known;  the  part  exposed  is  probably  not 
far  from  200  feet.  For  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in  Hardin  County 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  old  shore  line,  and  hence  the  limit  between 
the  old  and  new  formations,  coincide,  and  for  this  distance  the  river 
vrashes  the  Coifee  Sand,  presenting  at  inter\^als  interesting  blufis,  of 
which  the  principal  ones  are  Coffee  Bluff  at  Coffee  lianding,  that  at 
Crump's  Landing,  and  the  one  at  Pittsburgh  Landing. 


106.    ROTTEN    LIMESTONE. 

Lapping  over  the  Coffee  Sand  on  the  west  is  an  interesting  forma- 
tion known  as  Rotfen  Lhncstone,  or  sometimes  as  Great  Sand,  Its 
mass  consists  generally  of  fine  quartose  sand  mixed  mth  (^lay,  forming^ 
a  clayey  sand.  With  this  is  much  calcareous  matter.  The  mass  con- 
tains also  the  green  grams  of  a  mineral  known  as  Glauconite.  The 
layers  in  which  these  grains  arc  most  abundant  may  be  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. The  formation  throughout  contains  fossil  shells  of  many  va- 
rieties, some  of  which  are  of  ver}-  large  size.  Conspicuous  among 
these  are  great  fossil  oyster  shells.  These  at  some  localities  have  been 
gathered  and  burnt  into  lime.  .  This  formation  is  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  Rotten  Umestone  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In  Ten- 
nessee its  maximum  thickness  is  in  McNain'  Countv,  and  is  about  350 
feet.  When  drj^,  the  material  of  the  formation  has  a  greenish  gray 
color;  when  wet,  it  is  much  darker.  Its  outcrop  is  rej)resented  on  the 
Map  by  the  same  color  as  that  of  the  last  formation,  and  is  marked 
105,  though  it  must  be  recollected  that  Orange  Sand  covers  much  of 
this. 
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lOe.    RIPLEY. 

So  far  as  its  material  is  concerned,  tliis  formation  is  much  Hbe  the 
Oofiee  Sand.  It  is  mostly  made  up  of  stratified  sands,  wliieh  are  often 
laminated  with  thin  clayey  layers.  Occasionally  a  bed  of  slaty  clay  i« 
met  with.  In  Hardeman  County  a  bed  of  limestone,  from  two  to  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  a  bed  of  green  sand  containing  shells  occur  in 
the  series.  The  Ripley  group  may  have  a  thickness  of  400  or  500 
feet.  It  outcrops  provisionally  within  the  area  10c  of  the  map,  not 
regarding  the  superficial  Orange  Sand.     Its  color  is  also  light  green.     • 


11a.    FI^T WOODS   GKOUP. 

Following  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  wc  have  two  formations  w^liich  are 
included  in  the  Tertiary  division.  The  name  Flatwobds  was  given  to 
the  first  by  the  Mississippi  geologists.  In  Tennessee  the  formation  has 
perhaps  a  thickness  of  200  or  300  feet,  and  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  Ripley  and  the  Coffee  Sand,  excepting  in  containing  propor- 
tionally much  more  laminated  or  slaty  clay.  In  the  Geological  Report 
of  Tennessee  this  is  called  the  "  Porter's  Creek  Group,"  so  called  be- 
cause a  heavy  bed  of  the  laminated  clay  100  feet  thic^k  occurs  on  the 
•creek  of  this  name.     Its  belt  is  11a  and  its  color  light  blue. 


116.    I^   GRANGE   GUOUP. 

This,  the  second  formation  referred  to  in  the  Tertiary  di\nsion,  out- 
•crops,  less  the  portion  covered  by  the  Orange  Sand,  over  a  large  part 
of  West  Tennessee.  Its  belt,  116  on  the  Map  and  colored  canaiy 
yellow,  is  forty  miles  wide,  and  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
through  the  central  portion  of  this  part  of  the  State.  As  seen  in 
bluffs,  railroad  cute,  &c.,  it  is  generally  a  stratified  mass  of  sandfly 
more  or  less  argillaceous,  which,  when  weathered,  are  yellow,  red  and 
orange.  Its  sands  are  often  like  those  of  the  other  groups  just  de- 
scribed, and  contain  locally  leaves  and  beds  of  lignite.  The  series 
presents  also  beds  of  white  and  variegated  clays.  The  thickness  is 
omknown,  and  may  be  as  much  as  600  feet. 


lae  wnoie  oi  ntfsi  .lennessee,  me  v> t'Htcrn  valley  ana  tne 
I  portion  of  the  Kim,  apj>car  to  have  been  swept  over  by  watera 
depoeited  unstratified  sand  and  gravel  over  the  whole  region, 
aterials  then  deposited  constitute  the  Orange  Sand,  Weat  of 
ley  of  the  Tennessee  River  the  formation  is  mainly  orange,  red 
egatcd  sands.  It  covers  superficially,  as  has  been  stated,  much 
outcrops  of  the  formations  from  10a  to   lift  Inclusive.     The 

Sand  is  a  wide-spread  coating  of  variable  thickness,  thinning 
places  and  exposing  the  underlying  formations,  like  drifts  of 
riven  by  the  wind.  Its  materials  differ  so  little  from  those  of 
lerlying  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  that  they  are  oftea 
ily  distinguishable,  and  they  have  about  the  same  agricultural 

Owing  to  the  superficial  character  of  the  Orange  Sand,  it  has 
;n  represented  on  the  map  in  any  way.  The  beds  of  gravel 
ng  at  so  many  points  in  the  Western  Valley  are  all  referable  to 
tnge  Sand,  aod  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  gravel  which  is 
in  the  highlands  and  which  is  associated  with  the  iron  deposits 
"Western  Iron  Belt. 


126.   BLUFP  LOAM,   OR-LOES.S. 

Kniag  the  uplands  of  Shelby,  Tipton,  Lauderdale,  Dyer  and 
is  a  stratum  of  fine  siliceous  loam,  more  or  le5.s  calcareous,  and 
r  of  a  light  ashen,  yellowish  or  btifF  color.     This  is  the  Bluff 
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13.   ALLUVIUM. 

The  alluvial  bottoms  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  State  are  properly  in- 
cluded in  tliis  division.  They  are  the  most  recent  de]X)sit8,  and  con- 
sist of  washings  which  the  rains  have  carried  off*  from  the  uplands. 
The  mo.*9t  im{M)rtant  alluvial  area  is  that  of  the  Mississippi  Bottom, 
and  this  is  the  only  one  indicated  on  the  Map.  All  of  the  rivers, 
however,  present  level,  alluvial  tracts,  which,  in  general,  are  of  unsur- 
passed fertility.  The  Mississippi  Alluvium  is  <*olored  sage  green  and 
is  marked  13. 


Relation  of  Geology  to  the  Farm. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RbLATIOS   of  GEfllXXIY  TO   THE   FaRM.* 


How  would  the  &rmer  be  benefitted  by  his  understanding  of  geol- 
J-?     Can  scientific  and  practical  geoli^y  benefit  the  former?     Could 

produce  more  of  the  moans  of  living  by  understanding  geology? 
The  writer  of  this  article  will  undertake  to  show  that  the  farm  cud 

much  liettcr  managed  by  a  knowledge  of  geology,  and  that  no  occu- 
tion  of  man  depends  so  miK^h  upon  a  knowledge  of  that  science  for 
fcess  as  that  of  farming. 

\\'hat  is  geology?  It  is  the  science  which  explains  the  origin  and 
cation  of  the  earth,  in  ull  of  its  parts,  components,  connections,  rel^- 
>ns,  productions  and  rt')mKluctions.  It  explains  the  composition^ 
nictiire  and  development  of  all  rocks,  soils,  lands,  mountains,  ridgos, 
illeyt;,  plains,  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  climates,  light,  heut, 
ipor,  dew,  rain,  hail,  frost,  snow,  ice,  tides,  oceanic  currents,  the  sea- 
jns,  currents  of  wind  and  their  temperature.  It  explains  the  origin, 
reation  and  reproductions  of  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
om^,  their  habits  and  natund  laws. 

A  farm  is  a  portion  of  the  earth ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  subject  of  geol- 
gy,     it  is  cultivated  ground — fields,  pastures,  meadows,  orchards, 

■Thlipipei  wM  jiRpired  For  the  Bureau  nt  Agricnltnre  bjr  tb«  Ute  Dc.  F.  H.  Oobdon  Jnttbefoc* 
l*deUh,udlsprob>bl7  thelutarticlo  wnLchhesTer  prepared  for  tbe  preta.  It  will  berudwltli 
minfai  Interest  But  l»w  men  Id  tbe  SUl<^  of  Tenneiree  hare  equalled  Dr.  OordOB  la  the  IMlIity 
-ilh  Kbidi  be  eoold  tranrlate  the  m]f  terlc>  of  tclence  bo  M  to  be  comprebenilble  to  tbe  ardlDtiry 
■d«,  HI*  gUtad  pen  did  mneb  to  awal[CTi  IniereFt  In  aKricDltural  partnlts,  and  lo  lead  tbe  bnneri 
1  Italnk  for  tbemseliet.  His  name  la  iasiparablj  blended  witb  tbe  prognia  af  agrlcalture.  For 
<*rlT  flftf  jean  hia  ■■ggtetlooa  and  epuja  bare  exerted  a  perceptibly  ulatar^  tDAaeDce  opo*  ibs 
■ntlig CDmmanltj.  HanTatlerile  apot  has  bean  reclaimed,  manj  a  home  made  beaulllul  In  IWanr- 
nairuifn,  aun;  a  banen  woodland  cluiht^d  !□  rich  rerdare,  manf  an  orchard  made  to  teem  with  de- 
(Mftl  fmllf.  many  a  dnmb  brale  prolcclcd  from  the  wlDtr^  blaeta,  bonted  and  fed.  man;  a  Aunllr 
udt  happier  la  life  and  happier  In  death.  Ihroiigh  bis  teachings.  Bis  tali^ut  was  DOt  hid  In  a  uapklu, 
erliii  light  nndera  bnahel;  and  It  ^-Iven  ii«  alni-cre  pleasnre  to  place  npon  record  the  aervieea  rcii- 
tied  igiicnltare  bj  Ihii  pare,  christUa  K^nllemsn.  who,  forgetting  self  In  hie  desire  to  beneflt  muii- 
iad,  Imled  patientlr,  auldnansly  and  perelsceiitly  to  advance  the  pnreiill  which  Uel  >t  Ibc  (VT] 
mdaUon  of  indliidnal  and  nsUonal  prooperltj. 
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vineyards,  nurseries,  plant-beds,  gardens,  lawns,  farm-yards,  pounds, 
plantation  roads,  gates,  fences,  dwelling-houses,  barns,  stables,  shelters, 
groves  of  timber  trees,  firewood,  basket-willow,  hedges,  ditches,  under- 
drains,  plantation  bridges,  springs,  ponds  for  fish,  for  stock  water,  for 
cranberries,  rice,  and  for  irrigation. 

From  the  two  definitions,  any  one  may  see  what  is  the  relation  of 
geology  to  the  farm.  It  is  seen  that  a  farm  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
materials  of  geology ;  hence,  whoever  understands  well  the  geology  of 
his  own  farm  can  produce  a  greater  abundam^e  of  all  the  means  of 
living  than  any  one  can  do  who  docs  not  understand  it  well. 

A  comprehensive  definition  to  geologj'  has  been  given ;  but  modern 
geologists  will  sustain  it.  All  the  natural  sciences  are  included  in  the 
wide  field  of  geology ;  hence  that  science  teaches  the  farmer  so  much 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more,  in, this  short  essay,  than  to  set 
forth  its  general  teachings  in  the  plainest  manner,  in  order  that  the 
fermer  may  see  how  he  would  be  benefitted  by  the  study  of  it  during 
his  leisure  hours.  But  before  this  is  done,  it  will*  give  satisfaction  to 
some  plain,  honest  fiirmers  if  we  shall  first  answer  a  question  which 
formers  are  apt  to  ask :  "  If  all  good  and  profitable  farming  depends 
on  a  knowledge  of  geology,  how  is  it  that  I  get  along  well  and  make 
money  by  farming,  when  I  know  nothing  about  geologj'?"  Many  a 
former  sincerely  asks  this  question.  The  answer  is  easy.  We  say  to 
that  farmer,  you  do  know  something  about  geology ;  you  know  a  great 
deal  about  it.  Most  of  the  knowledge  which  enables  you  to  form  to 
advantage,  is  that  much  geology.  Though  you  did  not  learn  it  direcdy 
firom  a  book  or  agricultural  journal,  still  you  have  learned  it  ftdtSi 
your  parents,  your  neighbors,  and  every  one  who  showed  you  or  told 
it  to  you.  No  matter  where  or  how  you  got  the  knowledge,  it  is  that 
much  geology,  which  qualifies  you  to  carry  on  your  farm  profitably. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  common  sense  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  geology.  To  make  my  position  plainer — ^geology  is  nothing 
but  the  common  sense  of  the  farm,  so  far  as  agriculture  extends. 
Hence,  if  any  farmer  has  much  practical  good  sense  on  his  farm,  he  is 
to  that  extent  a  good  geologist ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  where  he 
got  his  information — whether  from  conversation,  agricultural  papers, 
or  from  books.  It  is  true,  that  if  he  had  yeai's  ago  resorted  to  books 
and  agricultural  paj^ers,  he  would  have  learned  what  he  now  knows 
sooner  and  easier;  and  he  would  have  learned  more  than  he  now 
knows,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  a  more  prosperous  and  bet^ 
ter  farmer  than  he  now  is. 
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Then  suppose  some  such  a  fanner  as  is  here  described  and  answered, 
should  still  sneer  at  book  farming,  and  make  himself  smart  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  writer,  who  asks  neither  money  nor  praise  for  writing 
to  benefit  him  and  others.  What  then  ?  He  is  only  sneering  because 
he  does  not  know  just  a  little  more.  If  he  knew  a  little  more,  he 
would  see  how  foolish  he  makes  himself  when  he  sneers  at  and  ridi- 
cules his  best  friends;  for  whoever  will  show  him  how  he  can  preserve 
his  land  from  washing,  and  make  it  richer  and  more  producfive,  with 
the  same  amount  of  labor  now  employed,  ought  certainly  to  gain  his 
friendship,  if  not  his  gratitude.  And  whoever  will  show  him  how  and 
prompt  him  to  bring  every  idle  acre  of  his  ferm  into  profitable  pastur- 
age and  meadows,  ought  to  be  respected. 

When  a  geologist  undertakes  to  instruct  and  benefit  a  farmer,  he 
expects  to  do  it  by  explaining  the  nature  of  all  things  with  which  the 
fiurmer  has  to  deal ;  and  when  he  looks  to  the  fiirm  he  finds  a  vast 
multitude  of  things  to  be  studied.  The  farmer  must  have  fully  ex- 
plained to  his  understanding  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  rocks  he  stumbles 
over,  the  mountains^  ridges,  valleys,  plains,  the  farm  crops,  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees,  all  domestic  animals,  all  insects,  worms  and  small 
vermin  that  infest  the  &rm,  the  atmosphere  and  its  part  in  production 
of  climate,  storms,  rain,  snow,  ice,  the  part  that  light  and  heat  perform 
in  production,  and  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  their  full  benefit  to  / 
Ihe  grovidng  crops. 

To  make  all  these  subjects,  and  many  more,  plain  to  the  farmer,  the 
geologist  must  begin  at  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  all  things  on  it.  . 
Of  course  this  cannot  be  fully  and  completely  done  in  a  short  essay, 
therefore  a  general  view  only  Avill  be  given. 

When  the  world  was  created,  it  was  a  formless  mass  of  air,  water 

and  earth  all  in  a  state  of  mixture.    Then  a  separation  was  made  so  as 

to  make  three  parcels,  namely,  earth,  water  and  air.    The  solid  earth 

was  made  nearly  round,  and  then  pressed  up  into  mountains,  ridges 

and  valleys,  and  the  water  sank  and  flowed  into  the  deep  sinks  and 

valleys,  to  form  the  oceans,  seas  and  rivers.     The  earth  was  placed 

nearly  ninety-six  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  made  to  move 

around  it  from  west  to  east,  and  at  the  same  time  \k\^  earth  to  turn  from 

west  to  east  on  its  own  axis  or  center  of  the  whirling  motion.     This 

produces  day  amd  night,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.     Thus  the  air, 

neat  and  light  were  prepared  to  vitalize  all  vegetables  and  animals  as 

^^st  as  created.    And  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  were  reduced  to 

powder  or  dust,  out  of  which  all  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  vere  made. 
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Then  all  sorts  and  varieties  of  animals  were  created  or  made  out  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.     Lastly^  man  was  made  out  of  the  vegetables 
and  animals  which  had  been  made  before.     This  is,  in  substance,  the 
account  of  creation  given  by  Moses.     And  the  most  important  lessons 
which  th^  farmer  can  learn  may  be  taught  him  by  a  close  investigation 
of  ihe  preparations  made  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  creation  and  re" 
production  of  every  class  of  living  beings.     First  the  rocks  had  to  be 
reduced  to  dust  for  the  production  and  support  of  plants  and  trees. 
The  powdering  of  rocks  was  accomplished  by  several  preparations. 
The  hills  and  mountains  consisted  of  sheets  or  layers  of  rocks.    (There 
was  at  first  no  soil  or  dirt.)     The  pushing  upward  of  the  mountains 
out  of  the  waters  bent  the  layers  of  rocks  across  the  backbone  of 
ridges,  and  cracked  them  in  countless  places  from  top  to  bottom.     The 
heat  of  the  sun  dried  and  cracked  the  rocks  on  the  surface,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere  evaporated  the  water  of  the  seas 
and  let  it  down  as  rain,  to  run  into  all  the  cracks  and  seams,  so  that 
whenever  the  air  was  cold  enough  the  water  in  the  cracks  became  ice, 
which  expanded  in  freezing  and  shivered  the  rocks  to  powder  or  dust 
This  dust  was  used  to  create  and  reproduced  the  whole  vegetable  kii^ 
dom  then  and  ever  afterwards.     The  same  preparations  were  necessary 
to  precede  the  creation  of  animals.     And  the  vegetable  kingdom  itself 
was  an  all-important  preparation ;  it  was  obliged  to  precede  animalfl, 
because  all  animals  are  made  directly  out  of  vegetables.     Hence  the 
fece  of  the  earth  was  made  hilly,  and  the  hills  were  made  with  numer- 
ous vents  to  drain  the  rain-water  downward  and  form  springs  for  ani- 
mals to  drink,  while  the  perfect  drainage  prepared  the  soil  to  produce 
every  sort  of  vegetable  for  the  support  of  all  animals.     Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  economy,  without  this  system  of  drainage  no  vegeta- 
ble could  be  produced  and  supported;  and  without  vegetables,  no  ani- 
mals could  be  produced  and  supported ;  and  without  vegetable^  and 
inferior  animals,  man  could  not  be  produced  and  supported.     This  im- 
portant lesson  of  Divine  geology  ought  to  be  well  studied  by  every 
farmer.     He  cannot  expect  to  produce  farm  crops,  fruits  and  grasses 
unless  he  observes  the  Divine  plan.     He  must  keep  his  lands  in  a  con- 
dition to  drain  Veil,  or  then  he  need  not  expect  to  prosper. 

Again,  we  learn  from  geology  that  the  sheets  of  rocks  which  com- 
pose the  hills  are  not  all  made  up  of  exactly  the  same  simple  sob- 
stances;  and  we  learn  that  the  most  soluble  components  of  the  rocks 
are  fertilizers,  such  as  potash,  soda,  phosphorus,  lime,  sulphur,  chlo- 
rine, etc.;  and  that,  unless  the  &rm  is  kept  in  a  condition  to  absorb»^ 
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retain  and  appropriate  them  as  fiust  as  dissolved,  they  will  mostly 
be  dissolved  out  and  washed  away,  and  the  farm  will  be  made  poor 
and  unproductive.  But  if  the  farmer  will  look  at  nature's  con- 
trivance to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  more  soluble  components  of  the 
rocks,  he  will  find  that  all  the  contrivances  to  keep  the  face  of  the 
earth  unlevel,  and  to  keep  open  numerous  vents  to  let  rain-Avater  down 
fteely  through  the  soil  and  the  rocks,  are  nature's  chief  arrangements 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If  rain-water  will  sink  and  run 
away  under  ground  as  fast  as  it  falls,  it  will  not  delay  to  wet  the  soil 
excessively  so  as  to  bake  it,  nor  to  dissolve  much  of  the  fertilizers,  and 
therefore  hasty  rains  will  do  but  little  damage.  From  this  the  farmer 
learns  that  he  ought  to  co-operate  with  nature  in  keeping  his  lands 
porotis,  to  preserve  the  mafnures  on  the  surface,  and  to  prevent  the 
washing  of  his  lands  into  guUeys,  and  the  drying  up  of  his  springs ; 
l)ecause,  if  the  soil  shall  become  water-tight,  and  cause  the'rain  to  run 
away  on  the  surface,  all  springs,  creeks  and  riyers  will  dry  up ;  then 
no  vapor  will  rise  from  streams,  the  soil  and  vegetables,  to  come  down 
as  dew  and  rain.  The  section  will  become  thirsty  and  barren.  It  is 
probable  that  from  this  cause  Palestine,  once  able  to  support  five  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  is  now  so  barren  that  half  a  million  of  people 
consume  all  that  the  country  can  produce. 

Again,  if  the  fiirmer  understands  the  components  of  the  rocks,  he 
may  subsoil  and  drain  in  such  a  mode  as  w^ll  guide  the  fertilizers 
from  above  the  fiirm  down  ujK)n  all  poor  spots  below  and  enrich  them. 

Climate  has  a  controlling  influence  upon  vegetation  and  the  capa-  , 
hility  of  any  section  for  abundant  production ;  and  when  we  look  to 
the  causes  which  modify  the  climate  of  any  locality,  we  find  them  to 
l>e  mostly  geological.     Latitude  has  some  influence  upon  climate,  but 
other  canses  have  much  more.     The  height  of  mountains,  and  the 
proximity  to  or  remoteness  from  large  bodies  of  water,  have  a  great 
influence.     Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  prevented  by  the  more  uni- 
form temperature  of  an  ocean ;  hence,  the  further  from  an  ocean  or 
r^ea,  the  colder  in  winter  and  the  hotter  in  summer;  and  the  higher  up 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  the  colder,  and  the  nearer  the  level  of  the 
<fea  the  warmer.     But  the  relative  positions  of  the  seas  and  continents 
will  more  or  less  modify  the  climate  of  any  locality ;  and  the  currents 
of  air  and  of  the  oceans  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  cli- 
'^^^  of  any  place.     And  all  these  causes  which  regulate  climate  make 
^     ®  Pleasure  of  production  in  any  section  of  country.     Good  g«o- 
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logical  maps  will  enable  the  fiirmer  to  look  to  any  part  of  the  earth, 
and  judge  the  climate  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

There  are  many  uses  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  besides  their  general 
use  in  making  soil.  Some  of  them  make  lime  for  building  purposes 
and  for  fertilizing  land,  as  well  as  building-rock  for  fences  and  houses. 
They  contain  nearly  all  the  ores  of  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  mercury^ 
tin,  copper,  zinc  and  iron.  All  these  are  of  use  to  the  farmer,  and  he 
is  dependent  upon  geology  for  their  discovery  and  development.  The 
most  abundant  and  most  valuable  metal,  iron,  is  just  at  this  time  a 
subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  farmer.  The  coal  mines  of  England 
are  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  the  scarcity  of  coal  used  in  making  iron 
has  doubled  the  price  of  iron  even  in  the  United  States,  and  enhanced 
at  the  same  rate  every  article  made  of  iron.  Hence  the  geologists  of 
the  world  are  now  busy  in  hunting  out  the  localities  where  iron  ore 
and  coal  can  be  Avorked  in  close  proximity.  Already  iron  works  are 
springing  up  in  Tennessee  like  magic.  Walden's  Ridge,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ciunberland  Mountains,  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  contains  the  very  best  iron  ore  and  unlimited  veins  of  coal  in 
close  proximity.  New  iron  works  are  now  going  up  every  week.  In 
a  few  years  Tennessee  will  make  half  the  iron  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  every  inducement  to  establish  machine  shops  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coal,  to  work  the  iron  into  all  implements  of  agricultiu^  and 
the  trades.  The  wnole  eastern  base  of  Walden's  Ridge  may  soon  be- 
come a  large  manufacturing  city  of  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  may 
even  rival  Manchester  in  the  future.  The  iron  manu&cture  of  Ten- 
nessee will  be  of  great  benefit  to  her  farmers  and  all  citizens.  It  will 
cheai)en  iron  and  every  article  made  of  iron,  and  furnish  a  market  at 
home  for  a  vast  amount  of  farm  products.  It  will  set  Tennesseans  to 
manufacturing,  on  a  large  scale,  many  articles  which  can  be  made 
cheaper  in  the  vicinity  of  coal.  In  providing  coal,  iron  ore,  forests  of 
timber,  and  the  best  water-powers  in  the  world,  nature  ordained  that 
the  Cumberland  Mountain  should  become  a  great  workshop;  and  geol- 
ogy has  but  recently  begun  to  unfold  those  vast  natural  blessings. 
Tennessee  farmers  will  reap  the  profits  of  feeding  and  clothing  all  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  iron  works  and  machine  shops  of  the  min- 
ing region. 

We  have  now  specified  enough  relations  of  geology  to  the  fiirm  to^ 
convince  every  farmer,  who  desires  to  be  convinced,  that  he  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  that  science  for  success  in  his  vocation.     He  has  h 
to  open  his  eyes  and  look  around  him  to  see  the  many  objects  wi:? 
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•which  geology  has  blessed  him.  All  of  them  are  subjects  of  creation 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth  he  tills,  and  reproductions  according  to  the 
Divine  preparations  at  the  beginning  ot  all  earthly  things.  The  light 
that  shows  him  his  way,  the  water  he  drinks,  the  electricity  that  warns 
bim  in  the  clouds,  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  which  warm,  feed  and  clothe  him,  are  all  the  results  of 
primary  creation  and  of  many  subsequent  changes,  transformations 
and  reproductions,  according  to  the  Divine  geology.  They  are  all 
blessings  offered  to  the  farmers  of  the  earth,  upon  the  condition  that 
they  accept  them  and  leam^how  to  use  and  enjoy  them. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Soils. 


The  soils  of  every  state  constitute  its  principal  agricultural  wealth,, 
and  lie  at  the  foundati6n  of  all  durable  prosperity.  However  rich  a 
country  may  be  in  minerals^  its  independence  cannot  be  maintained 
without  a  suflBciency  of  fertile  soils  to  produce  food  enough  to  subsist 
its  population.  In  times  of  peace^  a  state  dependent  upon  its  manu- 
factures may  enjoy  a  flourishing  prosperity,  and  even  grow  opulent^  by 
bartering  a  portion  of  its  manufactured  products  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  in  a  condition  of  hostilities  it  quickly  yields  to  the  overpow- 
ering advantages  of  a  nation  capable  of  subsisting  upon  the  produds 
grown  within  its  limits.  Many  instances  are  recorded,  both  in  pro- 
fene  and  sacred  history,  where  the  question  of  food  decided  great  na- 
tional contests;  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  forget  that  well- 
known  case,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  where  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  com- 
pelled to  make  an  ignominious  treaty  ^vith  King  Herod,  ^'because 
their  coimtry  was  nourished  by  the  king's  country.'' 

Political  economists  have  long  since  Ascertained  that  population  in- 
creases directly  as  the  quantity  of  food,  other  things  being  eqnal;  and 
that  of  two  countries,  one  of  which  has  an  abundance  of  cheap  food 
and  the  other  in  which  food  is  scarce  and  dear,  the  population  of  the 
former  increases  more  rapidly  than  in  the  latter.  Now,  if  in  our  con- 
dition population  is  wealth,  and  cheap  food  is  the  necessary  anteoedent 
to  population,  it  follows  that  the  highest  ends  of  enlightened  states* 
manship  should  be  to  produce  an  abundance  of  the  means  of  subsisi- 
ence  by  the  preservation  of  the  fertili^^  of  the  soil. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  on  climatology  it  has  been  shown,  by  btto 
deduced  fix>m  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  the  climate  of  Tes* 
nessee  is  of  that  peculiar  character  and  excellence  which  produces  <li& 
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most  happy  effects  upon  the  capacity  of  the  laborer  for  work ;  being 
neither  so  cold  as  to  benumb  his  energies  and  impair  the  regularity  of 
his  habits^  nor  so  hot  as  to  enervate  his  physical  system.  The  great 
physical  agencies  which  govern  the  creation  of  wealth  are  climate  and 
soil — the  first  regulating  the  constancy,  energy  and  directness  of  labor; 
the  latter  fiixing,  with  reasonable  certainty,  the  profits  of  labor.  "  There 
is  no  instance  in  history,"  says  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  masterly  work  on 
the  civilization  of  England,  "  of  any  country  being  civilized  by  its 
own  efforts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these  conditions  [soil  or 
climate]  in  a  very  favorable  form.  In  Asia,  civilization  has  always 
been  confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich  and  alluvial  soil  has 
secured  to  man  that  wealth  without  some  share  of  which  no  intellect- 
ual progress  can  begin."  To  the  north  of  this  alluvial  belt  is  a  "long 
line  of  barren  country,  which  has  invariably  been  peopled  by  rude 
and  wandering  tribes,  which  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  have  remained  on  it,  have 
never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state." 

Climate  and  soil,  it  would  therefore  appear,  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  wealth,  and  by  reason  of  the  leisure  which  wealth  gives,  of 
intelligence,  moral  culture  and  civilization. 

Though  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  preservation  of  that  fer- 
tility, are  necessary  to  a  high  degree  of  social  and  intellectual  culture, 
the  aptitudes  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  the  most 
valuable  products  is  a  powerful  agent  in  influencing  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  A  soil  that  will  produce  only  one  crop  well,  is  not  so  val- 
uable as  a  soil  that  will  produce  a  dozen.  Nor  can  a  State  which  pro- 
duces only  one  crop  be  as  prosperous  as  one  that  produces  a  diversity. 
We  propose  to  show  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  not  only  a  great 
diversity  of  climate  and  sub-climate,  but  a  still  greater  diversity  of 
soil,  and  is  capable  of  growing  in  remunerative  quantities  all  the  most 
desirable  fiirm  products  of  the  continent,  sugar  and  rice  only  ex- 
cepted. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  geology  of  the  State,  that 
nearly  every  formation  is  represented  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.     We 
have  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  the  Carboniferous, 
the  Cretaceous,  the  Tertiary  and  Quartenary.     These  various  forma- 
tions, by  disintegration,  weathering  and  washing,  furnish  the  organic 
laatter  of  the  soils  and  give  fixedness  to  their  character.     Thus  we 
have,  in  common  parlance,  the  granitic  soil,  the  limestone  soil,  the  slate 
soil,  the  sandstone  soil,  the  "  made  "  soil — all,  more  or  less,  resulting 
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from  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  by  external  agencies  on 
the  subjacent  rocks,  and  from  these  rocks  they  derive  their  chief  char- 
acteristics. In  regard  to  the  alluvial  or  "  made  soils,"  which  are  in 
part  derived  from  many  sources,  some  of  them  remote  from  their  pres- 
ent localities,  some  modification  of  the  general  remark  is  required 
The  action  of  the  water  in  transporting,  assorting,  drifting  and  com- 
mingling the  various  ingredients  which  compose  the  alluvial  soils, 
make  them  in  some  degree  independent  of  the  underlying  rocks. 

The  soils  of  the  State  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Granitic.     XJnaka  Mountain  soils;    rather  sandy ^  micaceous  and 

mellow.     Exclusively  belonging  to  East  Tennessee. 

2.  Semi-oranitic.    Destitute  of  mica;  otherwise  very  much  like  the  pre- 

ceding.    Exclusively  East  Tennessee. 

3.  Sandstone  Soil.     Generally  sandy  and  poor. 

4.  Siliceous  or  Flinty.     FinCj  sandy  soil  of  tlie  ^^Poor  Barrens^'  of 

the  Highland  Rim;  generally  much  leached,  unth  the  original 
limestone  matter  dissolved  out. 

5.  Sandy  Soils.     Underlying  rock  not  consolidated ;  of  ten  fertile ;  wi" 

portant.     Exclusively  West  Tennessee. 

6.  Calcareo-Siliceous.     Very  fertile;  contains  concretionary  calca-- 

reous  nodules;  important.     Confined  to  West  Tennessee. 

7.  Calcareous  Soils.     The  most  important  class  of  soils  in  the  State; 

found  in  all  divisions  of  the  State;  derived  from  limestone  rocks, 
or  rocks  containing  lime;  strong,  durable,  and  suited  to  aU 
crops. 

8.  Green  Sand.     A  calcareo-argillaceous  mass  underlying  it,  half  con- 

solidated  into  rock,  often  called  rotten  limestone,  which  is  loaded 
with  shells  of  many  varieties,  among  which  large  oyster  shells  art 
specially  prominent. 

9.  Slaty  Soii-S.      Of  varying  fertility;  stiffer  than  the  generality  of 

soils. 

10.  ALLiTNfiUM.     Known  cw  river  bottoms;    black  with  humus;   often 

called  "  made  landsJ* 
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The  Granitic  and  Semi-Granitic.  These  are  generally  thin  and 
poor,  and  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  Unakas.  As  for  the  productive 
capacity  of  these  soils  for  field  crops,  they  have  been  but  little  tested, 
though  for  the  growing  of  wild  graases  they  are  exceedingly  valuable 
to  stock  herders.  Many  of  the  Balds  have  spots  of  great  fertility,  the 
soil  being  black  and  prairie-like.  The  slopes  are  often  covered  with  a 
dense  gro^vth  of  fine  timber.  Walnut,  wild  cherry,  poplar,  beech  and 
oak  abound.  Though  locally  very  rich,  these  lands  can  never  be 
brought  into  succe&««ful  cultivation  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
country.  Some  spots  yield  buckwheat  unsurpassed  in  the  luxuriance 
of  its  gro>vth. 

The  climate,  though  pleasant  in  summer,  is  exceedingly  rigorous  in 
winter,  and  ujx)n  the  summits  of  the  mountains  is  found  the  flora  of 
Canada.  Wild,  rugged,  uninhabited,  these  mountains  stand  sublime 
in  their  unchangeableness — mighty  landmarks,  darkening  with  their 
shadows  the  smiling  valleys  that  lie  at  their  base. 

The  Sandstone  Soii*s  are  derived  from  a  rock  almost  totally  defi- 
cient in  fertilizing  matter  or  plant  food,  being  chiefly  silica.  Hence  their 
sterility.  This  class  of  soils  may  be  divided  into  five  kinds,  more  or 
less  distinct.  These  are  the  Chilhowee  Sandstone,  Knox  Sandstone, 
Clinch  Mountain  Sandstone,  White  Oak  Mountain  and  Dyestone  rocks, 
and  Cumberland  Mountain  Sandstone. 

1.  The  Chilhowee  Sandtdone  Soil  is  confined  to  the  mountain  ridges, 
and  is  verv  limited  in  extent.  Some  few  areas  are  found  that  will  re- 
pay  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat and  garden  vegetables.  The  Chilhowee  Mountains  are  sparsely 
settled,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil  has  ever  been  cultivated, 
but  it  is  much  used  as  a  common  pasture  ground,  blue  grass  growing 
luxuriantly  upon  some  of  the  ridges  near  the  Virginia  lines  in  the 
counties  of  Johnson  and  Carter.  The  locality  of  this  soil  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Map  in  long  green  strips,  and  marked  26. 

2-  The  Knox  Sanddone  Soil  Ls  unimjwrtant,  being  confined  to  long, 

narrow,  sharp  ridges,  which  are  often  called  Piney  or  Comby  ridges. 

This  soil  is  confined  to  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  is  very  little 

cultivated.     It  produces  timber  in  limited  quantities  but  not  much 

grass,  and  is  not  so  valuable  for  jmsture  grounds  as  the  preceding. 

3.  The  Clinch  Mountain  Sandstone  Soil  occurs  mostlv  on  the  south- 
east  side  of  Clinch  Mountain,  PowelFs  Mountain,  Lone  Mountain, 
8ome  of  the  ridges  of  the  Bays  Mountain  group,  &c.    It  is  thin,  sandy 
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and  poor,  sparsely  timbered,  and  has  immediately  underlying  it  large 
sheets  of  sandstone.  It  has  a  pale  yellow-ish  color,  and  when  the 
depth  of  the  soil  is  sufficient,  will  yield  Irieh  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables.  It  may  be^  mentioned  that  the  north-west  sides  of  these 
mountains  have  a  verj^  fertile  calcareous  soil,  highly  productive,  the 
fields  in  many  eases  reaching  the  crests  of  the  mountains.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  exuberance  of  vegetable  groAvth  on  the  one  side 
and  the  poverty  on  the  other.  Stately  trees  with  leafy  tops,  covered 
with  vines  and  creepers,  making  an  impenetrable  thicket,  characterize 
the  one  side  in  its  wild  state,  while  the  other,  covered  with  an  impen- 
etrable shield  of  sandstone,  has  here  and  there  a  few  scanty  shrubs  and 
starveling  trees,  typifying  the  indescribable  sterility  and  scantiness  of 
the  soil.     It  is  represented  on  the  Map  by  5a. 

4.  The  White  Oak  Mountain  and  Dyestone  Soil  occurs  on  the  south- 
east side  of  White  Oak  Mountain  in  James  and  Bradley  counties,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  smaller  Dyestone  ridges.  These  ridges  are  so 
called  from  the  occurrence  of  red  stratified  iron  ore.  The  rocks  un- 
derlying this  variety  of  sandstone  soils  are  more  varied  in  chemical 
composition  and  give  more  vitality  and  fertility  to  the  soil,  which  are 
manifested  in  the  better  growth  of  timber,  though  but  small  areas  of 
this  variety  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  owing  to  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  country  in  which  it  prevails.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
aggregate  extent  of  this  soil  is  very  limited,  and  could  only  be  repre- 
sented by  mere  lines  on  the  Map.  The  White  Oak  Mountain  and  the 
ridges  mentioned  are  interesting  mainly  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  iron  ore.  This  is  represented  on  the  Map  by  56. 

5.  The  Cumberland  Mountain  Sail  is  the  most  important  of  this 
group,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  over  an  area  of  about  5,000  square 
miles,  covering  nearly  the  whole  surface  on  the  top  of  the  Cumberland 
Table  Land.  This  soil  Ls  sandy  and  thin,  the  sand  being  coarse  and 
angular.  Nevertheless,  at  the  foot  of  some  of  the  knobs  and  ridges 
that  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  Table  Land  there  are  areas  of 
moderate  fertility.  The  valleys,  too,  upon  the  top  of  the  plateau  and 
the  north  hill  sides  are  much  above  the  average  in  fertility.  This 
region  is  totally  destitute  of  lime,  extremely  porous,  and  difficult  to 
improve.  Manure  soon  sinks  to  a  depth  which  renders  it  unavailable 
as  plant  food. 

There  arc  two  leading  classes  of  soils  on  the  Table  Land,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  has  a  yellowish  red  subsoil,  with  a  tlrin  coating  of 
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liiimus  on  the  surface.  This  character  of  land  can  be  improved  and 
Tendered  highly  productive,  but  continual  vigilance  and  care  are  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  elements  of  fertility.  This  may 
be  effected  by  seeding  to  clover,  which  should  be  treated  to  frequent 
and  liberal  top  dressings  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  soil  is  extremely 
tender,  and  constant  care  is  required  to  prevent  washing.  . 

The  second  class  of  these  soils  has  a  light  yellow,  whitish  and  some- 
times bluish  subsoil,  with  little  or  no  humus.  It  is  extremely  porous, 
leaky  and,  when  wet,  is  often  inclined  to  be  miry.  In  its  native  state 
it  produces  nothing  but  shrubby  trees  and  a  scanty  growth  of  hardy 
weeds  and  coarse  grass.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  lichens 
and  sometimes  with  mosses.  Manure  applied  to  these  lands  soon  dis- 
appears, leaving  scarcely  a  trace  after  the  first  or  second  season.  It  is 
a  serious  question  to  determine  the  best  uses  of  which  these  lands  are 
capable.  For  grain  farming  they  are  valueless,  and  scarcely  better  for 
fruits  and  cultivated  grasses.  We  can  recommend  nothing  better  than 
that  they  be  converted  into  extensive  sheep  walks.  The  native 
grasses  tind  herbs,  with  such  of  the  hardy  cultivated  kinds  as  might 
be  induced  to  grow  upon  them,  would  afford  pasturage  sufficient  during 
the  summer  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  perhaps  for  cattle. 

Besides  these  two  leading  classes  of  soils  pertaining  to  the  Table 

Land,  there  is  another,  more  limited  in  extent,  but  possessing  peculiar 

characteristics  which  entitle  it  to  especial  consideration.     This  class 

comprehends  the  glades  and  wet  lands  along  the  smaller  streams.   The 

soil,  when  wet,  is  of  a  dark  blue  color,  sometimes  nearly  black,  but 

when  dried  it  is  ash  color.     Blue  clay  is  generally  found  in  connection 

with  it  as  a  substratum.     These  soils  are  often  entirely  destitute  of 

timber,  and  covered  with  coarse,  rank  grass,  and  spotted  with  beds  of 

fern,  the  tussocks  of  which  form  a  close  mat  over  the  surface.     The 

absence  of  timber  is  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  water,  with 

which  the  ground  is  saturated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

These  lands  present  another  problem,  but  we  are  more  hoj)eful  of  them 

than  of  the  class  of  uplands  last  described.     It  is  true  that  many 

efforts  to  reclaim  them  have  failed,  but  this  is  owing  to  a  failure  to 

understand  their  i)eculiar  character.     It  is  not  enough  to  drain  off  the 

water.    They  contain  large  quantities  of  half  decomposed  vegetable 

matter,  which  imparts  to  them  a  high  degree  of  acidity,  and  this  must 

be  corrected  by  a  liberal  use  of  alkali,  and  for  this  purpose  either  wood 

ashes  or  lime  may  be  used.     When  thus  treated,  they  are  nearly  equal 

^umJ  soils  in  fertility,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  meadows. 
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The  soils  of  the  Table  Land  are  indicated  on  the  Map  accompany- 
ing this  Report  by  figure  9.  For  more  minute  and  particular  infor- 
mation, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  descriptions  of  the  counties  of 
the  Table  Land,  particularly  that  of  Cumberland  County,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  whole  division. 

Siliceous  or  Flinty  Soils.  Strictly  these  would  embrace  all  the 
soils  of  the  Highland  Rim  except  the  alluvium  on  the  rivers,  but  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Rimlands  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime,  we  prefer  to  class  the  latter  kind  with  the  calcareous,  and  con- 
fine the  siliceous  to  that  portion  which  has  been  leached  of  calcareous 
matter.  This  soil,  found  in  greatest  abimdance  in  the  counties  of 
Ijawrence,  Wayne,  Lewis,  in  less  quantities  in  Stewart,  Montgomery, 
DeKalb,  Cannon,  Coffee,  Moore,  Hickman,  Humphreys,  Dickson  and 
^Franklin,  is  thin,  poor  and  hungry.  It  has  an  original  poverty  of 
<x)nstitution.  It  generally  rests  upon  a  bluish  or  pale  yellowsh  sub- 
soil, so  porous  as  to  render  the  effects  of  manure  unobservable  after 
one  or  two  years.  Chestnut,  sweet  gum,  black  jack,  and  water  oak, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  greenbriers,  huckleberry  and  barberry,  are  the 
characteristic  growth.  It  also  produces,  in  open  woods,  a  coarse,  rank 
grass,  which,  when  young  and  tender,  is  palatable  to  "stock.'*  Thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  sheep  are  subsisted  upon  these  highland  pastures, 
and  this  "  barren  land  *'  is  chiefly  valuable  for  that  purpose  in  an  agri- 
xsultural  point  of  view.  Notwithstanding  the  sterility  of  this  soil,  it 
has  been  found  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  all  the  varieties 
of  fruit  trees.  Orchards  that  have  been  standing  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, are  still  bounteous  in  their  yield  of  fruit.  The  finest  specimens 
•of  the  apple  tree  in  the  State  are  found  upon  such  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties of  I^awrence  and  Wayne.  The  trees  are  rarely  attacked  by  disease 
or  insects ;  and  peach  trees,  planted  forty  years  ago,  are  still  vigorous 
in  their  growth  and  prolific  in  their  yield.  The  borer  and  curculio  are 
unknown,  and  the  jwrosity  of  the  soil  enables  the  roots  of  fruit  trees 
to  take  a  wide  range  in  reach  of  nourishment.  These  "barren  lands'' 
are  usually  very  level  and  thinly  wooded,  and  present  to  the  eye  a 
beautiful  surface.  Many  settlements  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  uix>n  this  character  of  soil,  but  are  quickly  abandoned,  leaving 
sightless,  "broomsedge"  fields  and  a  few  fruit  trees  as  the  only  trace  of 
their  former  occupancy.  It  would  be  unjust  to  those  seeking  homes 
in  our  State  to  conceal  the  fiict  that  this  character  of  soil  is  unfit  for 
-wneral  farming  purposes,  and  whoever  relies  upon  it  for  the  grow- 

5  of  the  ordinary  crops  must  remain  steeped  in  poverty  and  destitu- 
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tion.  When  the  country  shall  have  become  more  densely  populated' 
and  great  cities  shall  be  accessible,  these  "barrens"  will  become  valu- 
able as  a  fruit  region,  and  will  have  the  capacity  of  supplying  millions 
of  barrels  of  apples  and  bushels  of  peaches  at  cheap  rates.  They  also 
may  be  valuable  as  summer  homes,  for  their  high  deration  gives  them 
invigorating  breezes,  and  the  water  is  as  clear  as  light  and  as  pure  a» 
that  distilled  bv  the  clouds. 

AVe  are  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Bv  the  "barrens"  we- 
mean  the  |)oor,  leachy  soils,  not  those  with  red,  tenaceous  clayey  sub- 
soils, for  these  may  be  improved ;  nor  those  which  have  a  rolling  sur- 
fece  and  an  underlying  cherty  mass;  but  only  that  character  of  soil 
whose  subsoil  is  of  the  kind  described  above,  and  which  is  totally  de- 
ficient in  calcareous  matter.  The  location  of  these  "barrens"  is  indi- 
cated on  the  Map  by  8(i',  though  it  must  be  observed  that  much  of 
this  area  so  marked  is  calcareous  and  embraces  many  spots  of  great 
fertility  and  durability  of  soil. 

To  recapitulate: 

1.  Jlie  Barren  Soil.  Light  colored,  with  a  porous,  yellowish  sub- 
soil;  fine  sandy,  leachy. 

2.  The  Productive' Soils  of  the  ^^ Barrens"  Chocolate  in  color,  red 
clay  subsoil,  with  intermingling  cherty  masses,  generally  very  fertile, 
which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Calcareous  Soils. 

Sandy  Soils.     Under  this  head  are  included  the  varieties  of  mel- 
low upland  and  highland  soils  which  occur  in  West  Tennessee.     They 
are  based,  not  on  solid  rock,  like  the  sandstone  soils  mentioned,  but 
upon  unconsolidated  strata  of  matter  mainly  san^y.     The  soils  result- 
ing are  mainly  of  the  same  character.     They  are  called  sandy  or  are- 
naceous, because  this  mineral   feature  greatly  predominates,  and  are 
generally  red  or  yellow  ^m  the  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of 
ferric  oxide  and  silicate.     It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  soil  is 
**  sandy,"  it  is  therefore  jwor.     The  clay  and  calcareous  matter  that 
8ome  contain  give  them  a  degree  of  body  and  vitality  which  make 
them  for  many  crops  hi^ly  valuable  lands.     The  way  they  lie,  too,  is 
an  important  consideration.     If  high,  plateau-like,  or  gently  rolling 
and  well  drained,  such  lands  are  often  highly  esteemed  by  the  farmery 
when,  if  steep  or  very  hilly,  they  are  not  prized.     In  the  latter  case- 
the  soils  have  the  same  components,  but,  under  tillage,  are  easily 
washed  and  made  comparatively  worthless. 
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The  varieties  may  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the  geological  for- 
mations^ as  follows : 

1.  The,  Coffee  Sand  Soil. 

2.  The  Ripley  Group  Soil. 

3.  The  Flatwoods  Group  Soil. 

4.  The  Lagrange  Group  Soil. 

5.  ITie  Orange  Sand  Soil. 

This  classification  is  more  a  matter  of  convenience  than  anything 
else,  for  the  varieties  do  not  differ  materially.  They  approximate  a 
general  type — a  sandy  soil,  with  more  or  less  clay  and  calcareous  mat- 
ter, yellowish  or  reddish  in  color  from  ferric  compounds,  mellow,  min- 
utely pulverized,  easily  worked  and  easily  washed,  and  derived  from 
underlying,  unconsolidated  strata.  The  most  important  is  that  of  the 
Orange  Sand,  which  is  not  represented  on  the  Map,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  superficial  drift  formation  and  would  too  much  conceal  the  out- 
crops of  the  other  groups.  As  a  formation,  it  is  more  fully  described 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Geological  Formations  of  the  State. 

The  formations  that  give  names  to  the  variety  of  soils  above  are  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Orange  Sand)  represented  on  the  Map  by  differ- 
ent colored  belts  running  longitudinally  across  the  State,  and  are  desig- 
nated respectively  10a,  10c,  11a,  and  116.  Of  these  the  belt  116  is 
much  the  widest. 

These  belts  of  outcrops  occupy,  as  is  seen,  a  large  area  of  West  Ten- 
nessee ;  but  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  that,  spread  out  like  a  blanket, 
over  very  much  of  this  area  out  of  the  valleyB  of  the  streams,  are  the  ' 
beds  of  the  Orange  Sand.  These  beds  lie  above  the  formations  men- 
tioned, but  are  overlapped  by  the  belt  126,  the  soil  of  which  is  there- 
fore not  modified  by  it,  as  hereafter  noticed. 

The  Coffee,  Ripley,  Flaticoods  and  Ixtgrange  Foi^mations  are  here 
and  there  bare,  the  Orange  Sand  being  absent.  In  such  regions  their 
beds  originate  the  soil,  but  being  lithologically  much  like  the  Orange 
Sand  the  soils  of  all,  as  stated,  do  not  differ  materially  in  their  consti- 
tution. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  belts  10c  and  11a,  {Ripley  and  Flatwoodi) 
though  embracing  much  fine  farming  lands,  some  of  it  high  table  land, 
is  very  often  elevated,  rough  and  broken  by  high  ridges  and  deep  cte-* 
files,  and  includes  the  Tennessee  Ridge  (west),  the  summit  of 
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^vatershed,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  Near  New  Middleton,  in  Hardeman  County,  these  belts 
contain  a  thin  stratum  of  limestone,  enclosing  shells  and  fossil  remains 
of  crabs,  and  also  a  layer  of  green  sand  with  shells.  These  strata  out- 
crop at  a  few  points,  the  former  supplying  material  for  making  lime, 
and  the  latter  a  fertilizer. 

The  belt  11a  (FlcUwooda)  contains,  in  a  number  of  the  counties 
which  it  traverses,  hea\'y  layers  of  a  laminated  clay,  which,  when  wet, 
is  dark  colored,  but  light  gray  when  dry.  The  outcrop  of  this  clay, 
when  not  covered  by  the  Orange  Sand,  makes  a  stiff  soil,  quite  in  con- 
trast -with  the  typical  sandy  one. 

The  belt  116  {Lagrange)  sometimes  presents  beds  of  clay,  but  they 
are  local.  It  occasionally  shows  a  bed  of  lignite.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  covered  Avith  the  Orange  Sand. 

In  the  Western  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  any  one  of  the  formations, 
including  also  the  older  rock  formations,  may  be  covered  by  the 
Orange  Sand.  Here  it  often  presents  itself  as  coarse  water-worn 
gravel,  which  here  and  there  includes  a  great  nest  of  iron  ore,  making 
a  "  bank."     Considerable  areas  are  met  with  too  gravelly  for  tillage. 

Caixjareo-Siliceous.     This  contains  but  one  varietv  of  soil,  that 
of  the  Bluff  Ijoam  or  Ijocss.     The  area  or  the  belt  it  occupies  is  desig- 
nated by  126  on  the  Map.     This  soil  comes  from  a  formation  which 
caps  or  overlies  all  other  formations  in  the  belt  of  highlands  running 
from  Hickman,  Kentucky,  to  Memphis.     The  formation  is  made  up 
of  a  fine  calcareo-siliceous  earth,  often  presenting  an  ashen  aspect  as 
to  color  and  consistence,  but  sometimes  of  a  reddish  cast,  occasionally 
black   and  sometimes  mulatto.     It  contains  more  calcareous  matter 
than  the  other  unconsolidated  formations  of  West  Tennessee,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Green  Sand  or  Rotten  Limestone.     It  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  imbedded  in  it  concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime.     At 
some  YK)ints  they  may  be  gathered  by  the  bushel.     The  soil  is  similar 
in  cYiaracter  to  the  formation— -calcareous,  siliceous,  or  fine  grained, 
ashen,  and  sometimes  slightly  reddish  and  black  earth.     Its  lands  are 
among  the  most  fertile  in  the  State.     The  soil  owes  its  good  qualities, 
no   to  Its  chemical  composition  alone,  but  also  to  its  finely  pulverulent 
'^'lica/  condition.     Tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  clover  and  the 


in  O/^  ^^  luxuriantly  upon  it,  while  the  native  growth,  especially 
^^^  and  Dyer,  is  of  marvellous  exuberance. 
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Caixjareous  Soii^s.  Calcareous  soils  are  those  in  which  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  the  characteristic  or  predominant  constituent.  These  are 
the  limestone  soils  proper,  and  rest  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  upon  a 
solid  stratum  of  limestone.  They  are  modified  by  the  prevalence  or 
absence  of  arenaceous  material,  or  by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  argil- 
laceous matter. 

There  are  six  distinct  varieties  of  these  soils  in  the  State,  clearly 
marked  and  defined,  though  all  having  more  or  less  resemblance. 

1.  The  Knox  Dolomite  is  the  first  of  this  group,  and  comprises  some 
of  the  finest  farming  lands  in  the  State.  It  is  characterized  by  a  red 
clay  subsoil,  filled  with  masses  of  chert  peculiar  in  having  rhombo- 
hedral  cavities.  The  rock  which  underlies  this  soil  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  chert  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
south-east  side  of  the  ridges,  the  north-west  being  comparatively  free 
from  it.  The  Knox  Dolomite  and  the  Knox  Shale,  taken  together, 
make  up  a  larger  portion  of  good  arable  land  than  all  the  other  for- 
mations in  East  Tennessee  put  together.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Sevier  County  and  in  Blount  are  some  beautiful  coves  of  this  soil, 
where  grass,  grain  and  fruit  flourish  in  vigor.  In  Jefferson  County, 
between  the  Holston  and  Bays  Mountain  and  extending  from  nedr 
New  Market  to  Ru&sellville,  is  an  elevated  plateau  composed  of  this 
soil.  Most  of  Claiborne  County  has  this  soil,  also  Hancock.  It  is 
the  soil  of  Xew  Market  Valley — a  valley  charming  in  its  love- 
liness, and  highly  productive  of  the  cereals  and  grasses.  The  Knox 
Dolomite  soil  has  the  valuable  quality  of  durability,  and  when  rotated 
with  clover  will  continue  fertile  through  generations.  The  soil  is 
designated  on  the  Map  by  2c. 

2.  Tlic  Trenton  or  Lebanon  Soil  rests  on  a  blue  fossil  limestone,  and 
covers  nearly  one-half  of  the  Central  Basin.  It  is  also  the  soil  of 
many  of  the  long  valleys  in  East  Tennessee  and  of  the  red  knobs 
about  Knoxville.  This  soil  is  more  friable  and  more  fertile,  but  prob- 
ably less  durable,  than  the  Knox  Dolomite.  It  is  also  less  sandy  end 
stiffer  than  that  of  the  Nashville  Limestone.  This  soil  has  sometimes 
black  chert  in  it,  and  the  sand,  from  its  disintegration,  gives  a  sujfi- 
cient  mi^lowness  to  the  soil,  and  the  red  oxide  of  iron  acts  as  a  chem- 
ical agent  in  giving  it  fertility.  In  productive  capacity  it  is  equal  to 
any  in  the  State ;  grows  to  great  perfection  all  the  cereals.  Wheat 
grown  ujK)n  this  soil  is  exceedingly  flinty  and  heavy,  some  of  it  weigh- 
ing seventy  ix)unds  to  the  bushel.     Not  so  productive  of  blue 
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ley  as  the  Nashville  Limestone;  it  is  probably  better  suited  t» 
owth  of  cotton.  It  forms  the  fine  cotton  belt  which  encircles 
Besboro,  extends  to  Bedford  and  embraces  the  greater  portion  of 
Maury  and  'Williamson.  It  is  designated  on  the  Map  by  the 
3,  and,  it  will  be  seen,  covers  some  of  the  &irest  and  most  desi- 
lortioDS  of  the  State. 

Vhe  NashriUe  Limestone  Soil  diflers  from  the  preceding  in  having 
ter  quantity  of  Bilieeous  material  and  not  so  mnch  clay.  It  is 
r,  porous,  highly  productive,  adapted  to  blue  grass,  com,  cotton, 
'heat,  barley  and  vegetables  of  every  kind.  It  is  specially  suited 
production  of  fine  lai^  melons,  which  are  unequaled  for  sweet- 
uciness  and  delicate  flavor.  The  watermelons  of  the  Nashville 
t  are  a  source  of  admiration  to  all  visitors,  and  they  form  quite 
DQ  in  the  agricultural  products  of  Davidson  County.  This  soil 
e  easily  worked  and  washes  more  readily  than  any  of  the  calca- 

soils.  -  It  covers  nearly  one-half  of  the  Central  Basin, 
>rnis  many  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  East  Tennessee.  It  is 
ated  on  the  Map  by  the  figure  4,  and  for  all  purposes  is  second 
lortance  to  no  soil  in  the  State.     The  subsoil  is  of  a  more  ycl- 

tint  than  the  subsoil  of  the  Trenton  or  Ijcbanon. 

■  qualities  of  the  two  varieties  of  soil  liLst  mentioned  are  of  the 
't  order,  and,  considering  their  great  versatility,  durability  and 
rj-,  it  L-i  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  have  not  their  sujwrior 

■  land.  It  is  the  character  of  this  soil  which  has  made  Middle 
ssee  famous,  and  that  has  invested  the  country  around  Lexing- 
(entucky,  with  a  charm  which  has  attracted  from  Eurojw  some  of 
ost  renowned  stock-breeders  of  the  world. 

The  Niaffara  Soil  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Western 
yof  the  Tennessee  and  the  Valley  of  BufRilo  Kiver,  It  rests 
a  gray  and  red  limestone,  is  moderately  productive,  but  not  so 
idapCed  to  cotton  or  wheat  as  those  last  described.  It  grows  In- 
»rn  well  and  some  of  the  grasses,  but  it  is  not  so  strong  nor  has 
h  depth  as  the  Lebanon  or  Nashville.  It  has  frequent  glady 
,  which  will  subsist  only  scanty  herbage  between  the  fissures  of 
ckfl.  This  soil  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  alluvial  bot- 
)f  the  Tennessee  and  Duck  rivers.     It  is  designated  on  the  Map 

fJie  Soil  of  the  Lower  Hehlerberg  does  not  difier  materially  from 
»f  the  other  calcareous  soils.     It  lus  a  dark  gray  and  chocolate 
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color ;  is  usually  mellow.  It  is  better  than  the  Niagara,  resembling  more 
the  Trenton  and  Nashville  in  its  capacity  for  production.  Its  largest 
area  is  in  Benton,  Henr)',  Decatur  and  Hardin  counties.  On  the  Map 
it  is  represented  by  the  figure  6. 

6.  The  Lo7ver  Carboniferous  may  be  sub-divided.     The  first  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Highland   Rim,  and  is  characterized 
everywhere  by  a  large  fossil  coral.    This  soil  is  composed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  make  marly  soils.   It  also  has  oxide 
of  iron,  organic  matter  and  the  like.     It  forms  the  best  tobacco  lands 
in  the  State,  and  is  as  good  for  wheat  as  any  portion  of  the  Central 
Basin.     Grapes  grow  to  great  perfection  on  this  soil;  com,  oats,  hay, 
potatoes  also  yield  largely.     It  has  usually  a  chocolate  color  after 
being  brought  into  cultivation.     Stiffer  than  the  other  calcareous  soils, 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  wash  where  the  land  is  moderately  broken.     It 
has  underlying  it  a  cherty  bed  that  supplies  a  natural  drainage.     It  is 
strong,  durable  and  reliable,  never  failing  to  produce  fair  crops  when 
well  cultivated,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry.     In  wet  weather 
the  cherty  bed  beneath  carries  off  the  superfluous  water,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  thick  bed  of  tenacious  clay  below  the  chert  supplies  hu- 
midity to  the  growing  plant.     The  surface  of  the  land  where  this  soil 
is  found  is  usually  broken.     Hopper-shaped  sink-holes  and  wide  cir- 
cular pond-like  depressions  are  everywhere  found.     The  skill  of  the 
farmer  is  taxed  to  prevent  the  rims  of  these  depressions  from  becom- 
ing impoverished  by  washings  into  the  bottoms.     Deep  plowing  and 
constant  rotations  with  clover,  a  plant  to  which  this  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  are  found  in  practice  to  be  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
fertility  of  the  elevated  places.     I^otwithstanding  these  disadvantages 
it  is  found  that  the  formers  who  cultivate  this  soil  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  State,  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  certainty  with 
which  the  crops  grow.     In  the  Central  Basin  the  soil  is  more  fertile 
and  the  arable  land  usually  more  level,  but  as  the  underlying  lime- 
stone comes  nearer  the  surface,  crops  are  more  quickly  affected  by 
drouth,  so  that,  although  the  soil  is  richer,  it  is  not  more  productive. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  about  this  soil  under  consideration  thai 
deserves  mention.      Blue  grass  sown  upon   fresh   lands  grows  widi 
amazing  luxuriance,  but  when  tramped  by  the  feet  of  cattle  it  quickly 
dies  out.     The  earth  compacts*  too  closely,  there  being  too  little  sand 
in  its  composition  and  too  much  clay.     On  the  other  hand,  the  NasW* 
ville  soil  is  benefitted  by  tramping,  the  siliceous  matter  keeping  it 
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ntly  pOTOQE,  and  even  too  much  so  for  hlue  grass,  unless  solidified 
razing.  Nevertheles*!,  there  are  many  old  fields  on  this  Lower  Car- 
ferons  Formation  that  make  resiwtable  blue  grass  jrastiires,  but 
are  in  such  spots  as  have  tlie  limestone  roefc  near  the  surface,  and 
re  the  intervening  subsoil  is  s(j  chertv  as  to  gi^e  It  a  ronnMirative 

he  largest  iirchardt>  in  the  •Jtute  are  planted  upon  this  soil,  and  yil 
by  no  means  the  best  land  for  the  growth  of  fruit.  The  extreme 
i-ity  of  the  subsoil  che<'ks  the  roots  in  their  downward  course  ami 
ices  a  premature  decay. 

his  sul}-division  is  marked  8a"  on  the  Map,  and  constitutes  a  large 
,  of  the  best  tamiing  lands  on  the  Highland  Rim,  and  some  in 
t  Tennessee. 

be  second  snb-division,  marked  86,  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  tiie 
:;i'irrii;inlT;.!/le  I^and.  Itislesscherbyjbut  highly  productive.  Xnr 
.  so  red,  but  resembles  more  in  color  the  alluvial  l>ottouis.  It  i* 
-e  fertile,  less  clayey  and  more  sandy  than  the  first  sub-division. 
:  a  small  quantity  has  Ijeen  brought  into  cultivation.  It  is  mostly 
ered  with  a  dense  growth  of  fine  timber — walnut,  piplsir,  ash  and 
:.  It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  0^■erton,  A\'hite,  Warren 
1  Fentress. 


liuKEX  Saxd  Sou..  This  M>il  is  a  kind  of  siliceous  loam,  restiii;.' 
on  an  interesting  fonuation  in  West  Tennessee,  which  is,  in  tin- 
tin,  siuid  and  clay  intermixed,  having  as  charaeteristli-  ingredients  :i 
n-iderable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  numemus  green  jiraiii-i 
Ifii'-oiiile)  resembling  in  oonsistenee  jKirtiek's  of  gtui|M)wder,  whii'li 
vethe  mass  a  light  greenish  color.  It  must  lie  nieutioned  that  the 
naation  from  which  this  si>il  Is  derived  is  loaded  with  shells,  mj 
ucli  S4I  ihiit  they  furnish  material  tor  burning  lime.  This  greatly  in- 
iimces  the  character  of  the  soil,  supplying  it  with  fertile  ingredieni^ 
id  ntuking  it  friable  and  praduetive.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wth  of  cotton  and  corn,  and  some  j>ortions  to  the  growth  of  wheal. 
ie  land  where  this  soil  prevails  is  by  fiir  the  m<)st  rugged  portion  "i 
est  Tennessee,  and  manyglady  spots  neour,  especially  UjMin  the  Teu- 
3«c  Ridge  and  its  various  spurs. 

Hie  green  sand  that  gives  name  and  character  to  this  soil  has  iK'cn 
abject  of  much  sj>eculation  by  scientitic  men.  Chemical  analyses 
n  Ijcen  made,  and  the  elements  of  fertility,  such  as  iilKigj/lioi-ir  m-U'., 
adi,  Mulphufie  acul  in  combination  iiith  Jiitie,  as  in  i/inmiun,  xohihU: 
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silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  limCy  have  been  found  in  greater 
or  less  quantities.  Some  exj)eriments  have  been  made  with  it  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, with  satisfactory  results.  Should  it  prove  what  scientists  think,, 
the  green  sand  in  Tennessee  will  be  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  manure 
from  which  thousands  of  worn  out  acres  may  be  reclaimed  and  made 
])roductive.  The  extent  of  this  dejwsit  is  eight  miles  wide  and  fifty 
miles  long,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  350  feet,  thinning  out  to- 
wards  the  northern  and  eastern  margins. 

Shaly  Soil.  Shales  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  The 
BUick  Shale  underlies  the  lands  of  the  Rim,  sometimes,  however,  crop- 
ping out ;  other  shales  are  found  in  great  abundance  associated  with 
the  coal  strata  in  the  Cumberland  Table  Land ;  but  as  a  top  formation 
shale  is  rare.  In  a  few  of  the  narrow  valleys  of  East  Tennessee  the 
Black  Shah  forms  the  basis  of  the  soil.  This  soil  is  cold,  clayey,  un- 
im|K)rtant  and  unproductive,  except  for  the  grasses.  It  Ls  represented 
on  the  Map  by  the  figure  7. 

Alluvial  Soil.  This  soil,  in  the  aggregate,  occupies- a  larger  area 
than  any  other  in  tlie  State.  For  to  the  900  square  miles  embraced 
by  the  great  Mississippi  bottoms  there  must  be  added  the  lowlands  of 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Climberland  Kivei*s  and  that  df  all  their  tribu- 
taries. The  whole  State  is  furrowed  by  rivers,  creeks,  rills,  each  of 
which  has  lying  upon  its  margin  more  or  less  alluvial  soil.  Some  of 
the  highland  counties,  as  Perrj^,  are  alternate  ridges  and  valleys.  The 
alluvial  soils  differ  greatly  in  character,  aptitudes  and  productive  ca- 
pacity, depending  in  great  degree  upon  the  formations  of  the  surround- 
ing highlands  and  upon  the  frequency  or  ii^frequency  of  the  overflows. 
Where  the  water-courses  flow  through  or  over  limestone  formations 
the  sediment  which  they  dejwsit  is  highly  calcareous.  When  the 
streams  gather  their  waters  from  gravelly  hills  or  sandstone  ridges  the 
soil  is  more  deficient  in  carbonate  of  lime  and  usually  not  so  pro- 
ductive. The  character  of  the  alluvial  soil  is  generally  determined  by 
the  region  through  which  the  stream  flows.  On  many  of  the  streams 
are  terraces,  elevated  high  above  the  stream-beds  and  not  subject  to 
overflow,  which  have  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  low  alluvial 
soils.  There  are  places  of  this  kind  on  the  Cumberland,  and  especially 
on  Red  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Cumberland,  which  are  composed  of 
.sand,  gravel  and  loam,  such  as  might  be  deposited  by  the  river  if 
dammed  up.     These  fluviatilc  deposits  are  exceedingly  rich  in  plant 
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ibody  ami  make  our  most  generoiw  soils.  Their  i)erfect  drainage  and 
freedom  from  overflows  make  them  very  valuable  and  desirable.  For 
the  growth  of  wheat  they  arc  c.s|)ccially  adai)ted.  We  have  .seen  as 
maeh  as  fort}^  bushels  of  this  cereal  raised*  upon  an  acre  of  such  ele- 
vated alluvial  soil. 

The  streams  on  the  Highland  llim  have  their  lowlands  highly 
•charged  with  flinty  material.  The  soil  is  free  and  eompiratively 
light,  being  formed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  silt  dei)osited  from  the 
waters,  intermingled  with  chert  and  fragments  of  shivered  limestone. 
Upon  this  character  of  s<)il  are  grown  in  great  abundance  peanuts, 
<'om  and  jwtatoes.  It  never  compacts,  but  remains  loose  and  friable 
throughout  the  gn)wing  season.  Though  not  so  productive  of  timothy 
a.s  the  more  clayey  bottoms,  they  are  more  highly  esteemed  for  all 
<'n>|w  that  rec^uire  cultivation. 

The  alluvium  of  the  Mississippi  forms  by  far  the  largest  area  ofthis 
soil,  and  differs  in  some  degree  from  that  on  the  other  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  State.  The  Mississippi  River  flows  upon  the  top  of  a 
ridge,  the  margins  of  the  stream  being  higher  than  the  countrj'  a  short 
<1Lstance  back.  Immediately  upon  the  banks  and  running  back  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  the  soil  is  fine,  sandy,  yet  sufficiently  argillaceous, 
impregnated  with  vegetable  matter,  mellow  and  rich.  Back  of  this, 
low,  marshy  strips  occur  where  the  lands  have  not  been  brought  into 
-cultivation  to  any  extent.  Beyond  these  marshes  the  dry  alluvium 
again  appears,  and  extends  out  in  places  for  many  miles.  This  is  the 
mi)st  productive  region  in  the  State,  but  being  low  and  flat  the  situa- 
tion is  liable  to  malarious  influences,  and  is  therefore  not  considered 
desirable  for  homes.  The  soil  is  black,  and  has  an  undetermined 
<]epth  and  totally  inexhaustible. 

There  are  almost  an  infinite  variety  and  modification  of  these  classes, 

making  warm  and  cold,  light  and  heavy,  low,  loamy,  marly,  hungry, 

leachy,  limy,  sweet,  sour,  sandy,  clayey,  mai'shy,  compact,  tenacious, 

fine,  coarse,  gravelly,  rocky,  "crawfishy;^^  but  all  may  be  embraced 

in  the  classification  given  above.     The  productiveness  of  these  soils 

-does  not  depend  altogether  upon  the  constituent  elements — such  as  lime, 

<nirbon,  magnesia,  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  and  various  other  salts  and 

compounds — but  also  upon  the  climatic  influences,  the  exix)sures,  the 

sabsoils,  the  drainage,  the  pulverization,  &c.     Drainage  is  esi)ecially 

important.    Standing  water  is  destructive  of  all  our  field  crops.     Yet 
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too  much  porosity,  so  as  to  permit  the  fertilizers  to  filter  through  to  a 
depth  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rootlets  of  plants^  is  almost  as  objec- 
tionable as  too  much  water.  The  best  condition  of  a  soil  for  produc- 
tion is  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  to  have  a  subsoil  sufficiently  tena- 
cious to  hold  fertilizers  and  moisture,  and  yet  well  drained  of  its  sur- 
plus water.  The  humus,  or  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  gives  fat- 
ness to  the  soil,  and  the  process  by  which  this  woody  matter  is  con- 
verted into  humus  gives  carbonic  acid,  the  very  life-blood  of  plants. 


Timber, 


CHAPTER   VI. 


^EE  value  of  timber  each  year  afl  an  element  of  wealth  is  becoming  - 
porttooately  greater.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  throughout 
country  is  becoming  a  source  of  disquietude  to  the  &r-seeing  states- 
s,  and  premiums  are  offered  in  many  of  the  States  to  encourage 
^planting.  Fortunately  for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  there  is  yet  an 
[^le  supply,  and  with  proper  care  and  economical  consumption  there 
lut  little  danger  that  the  people  will  ever  suffer  greatly  for  lack  of 
■  indLspensable  article  of  civilized  life. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  estiniuting  the  num- 
of  a|uare  miles  in  the  State  at  45^600,  gives  1.5,572,789  acres  as 
amount  in  timber.  But  as  the  area  of  the  State  is  only  42,000 
lart'  miles,  or  26,880,000  acres,  there  must  lie  deducted  from  the 
jve  2,304,000  acres,  leaving  of  timbered  or  wooded  land  13,268,789 
fs,  or  not  quite  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  States  having  the 
ne  proportion  of  timber  are  Florida,  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia; 
e  States  having  a  lai^r  percentage  are  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
ls and  Georgia.  All  the  remaining  States  have  a  less  [»ercentage  of 
w  lands  in  timber. 

"early  every  variety  of  timber  found  in  the  United  States  grows  in 
*  State  of  Tennessee.  This  is  due,  In  a  great  measure,  to  the 
firence  of  elevation  which  may  be  found  in  the  State,  which  in 
«t  gives  a  great  diversity  of  climate.  The  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
isiseippi  River  are  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the 
jiiest  peaks  of  the  Unakas  rise  in  grand  sublimity  more  than  6,000 
t  It  is  doe  in  part  also  to  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  soil. 
iBce  of  the  forests  in  some  portions  of  West  Tennessee 
e  United  States.     The  rich  soil,  stimulated  into  an 
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Mn^nnz  ar.-tivinr  by  hot  suns  and  a  prevmiling  hmniditVy  is  covered 
vhb  a  vegetation  of  incredible  pcofi»on.  The  poplar,  the  sassafras 
and  the  oak,  revelling  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  earth,  attain  a 
joze  .^€«ind  only  to  the  giant  redwoods  of  California. 

We  propTjoe  to  give  in  this  chapter  some  idea  of  the  extent,  variety 
and  '4karacter  of  our  timber,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  localities  in 
which  the  difierent  varieties  mav  be  fbond. 


Ash.     (/itijrtmw.) 

Of  thii*  genas  two  species  are  to  be  met  with — White  Ash  (-F.  Amer- 
kfUfui)  and  Blue  Ash  (F.  Uridis).  Excepting  the  Oak,  there  is  no  tree 
more  a<seful  in  the  arts  than  the  White  Ash.  The  wood  is  light, 
litrong,  snpple  and  elastic.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  wheel-¥rrights, 
lauriage-makers,  ship-builders  and  the  manufiictnrers  of  agricultural 
implement^.  It  makes  the  most  beautiful  floors  of  all  our  timber, 
and  when  once  thoroughly  seasoned  is  not  subject  to  shrinkage  and 
irw#-nini?  \fv  th^  alternations  of  drv  and  wet  weather.  It  was  formerly 
very  pl^ntifiil  in  every  part  of  the  State,  but  is  now  growing  scarce 
^,xtrt:\A  in  iflsu-e^  remote  from  fiicilities  for  transportation.  It  finds  its 
m/M  '-'ingenial  «ioil  in  the  coves  and  north  sides  of  mountains  and  in 
the  rich  Ian#U  of  the  Central  Basin  and  West  Tennessee.  The  largest 
trvi^  Uf  lie  met  with  are  probably  in  Bedford  County.  This  timber  is 
«till  %'erv  abumlant  in  that  countv. 

Tlie  Aiih  lumlier  always  commands  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices.  So 
great  \h  the  value  of  the  Ash  and  so  rapid  is  its  growth  that  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  should  be  directed  to  its  reproduction.  It  bears 
tranxplanting  well.  Along  fence  rows  in  the  Central  Basin  and  in  the 
Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  when  the  land  is  fertile  and  moist,  it  wiU 
grow  with  great  rapidity.  A  recent  writer  estimates  that  a  grove 
of  Ash  trees,  that  is  well  protected  and  cultiN'ated,  will  yield  in  ten 
years  a  larger  return  for  the  investment  made  than  a  crop  of  com  or 
potatoes.  The  growing  scarcity  and  the  increased  demand  for  j^A 
lumlKfr  will  perhaps  justify  the  estimate. 

To  this  might  be  a<lded  the  statement  of  Mr.  Budd,  a  reliable  tree* 
grower  of  Iowa.     He  says  a  grove  of  ten  acres,  thinned  to  six  feet 
apart,  containing  1 2,000  trees,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  were  eight  inches  ix\ 
diameter  and  thirty-five  feet  high.     The  previous  thinning  paid  all  tV\!^ 
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expenses  of  cultivating  and  planting.  Ten  feet  of  the  bodies  of  these 
trees  were  worth,  for  making  bent  stuff,  handles  to  agricultural  imple- 
ments, &c.,  forty  cents  each,  and  the  remainder  of  the  top  ten  cents, 
making  a  total  of  $6,000  as  the  profits  of  ten  acres  in  twelve  years,  or 
a  yearly  profit  of  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

As  some  pains  are  being  taken  to  protect  the  young  Walnuts  that 
are  springing  up  in  myriad  numbers  in  the  open  woodlands  of  the 
Central  Basin,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  White  Ash,  equally  as  useful, 
may  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  Its  propagation,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the  great  value  of  its  timber,  would  be 
no  uncertain  investment,  especially  upon  rich  soils. 


Green  or  Blue  Ash.    {F.  Mridis.) 

• 

This  Ash  is  not  near  so  common,  and  is  only  met  with  along  the 
water-courses.  It  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  smooth  leaves,  green  or 
bluish  on  both  sides,  and  greenish  young  branchlets.  The  color  of  its 
leaves  and  branchlets  gives  it  its  common  name.  An  old  tradition 
gives  the  green  bough  of  this  tree  the  power  of  paralyzing  any  snake, 
and  espeeiaHy  the  rattle-snake.  The  timber  Ls  excellent,  but  hardly 
equal  to  the  white. 

Occasionally  specimens  of  the  Water  Ash  (F.  platycarpd)  and  the 
Red  Ash  {F.  pubesceus)  may  be  met  with,  but  they  are  not  of  so  fre- 
quent occurrence  as  to  be  enumerated. 


Beech.     {Fagu^  Fenmginea.) 

The  Beech  is  a  common  gro\vth  throughout  the  State  upon  the  moist 

soils  lying  upon  the  streams.     The  most  extended  groves  are  found  in 

Maoon,  Trousdale,  Smith,  Sumner,  Cannon,  Bedford  and  many  other 

counties  of  the   Basin.     Of  all   our  forest   growths  the    Beech  is 

most  comely,  with  its  wide-spreading,  compact,  tufted  foliage.     It 

niakes  an  impenetrable  shade,  and  the  roots  ramify  the  soil  and  cover 

its  sur&ce  with  their  multiplied  entanglements.     When  seasoned,  the 

^ood  is  extremely  hard  and  solid.     It  is  used  for  plane-stocks,  shoe- 

"«t8  and  the  handles  of  tools.     But  little  of  it  is  converted  into  lum- 

w,  iod  it  ig  chiefly  valuable  as  fiiel. 
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Birch.     {Bdula  Nigra,) 

This  species  of  the  Birch  is  found  upon  the  streams  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  especially  on  Clinch  River.  Rafts  have  been  shipped  out  of 
that  stream  to  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga  and  sold  at  good  prices. 
It  is  but  little  appreciated  as  a  lumber  tree. 


Buckeye.     {Aesculus  Flava.) 

This  tree  grows  upon  the  rich  soils  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
most  especially  in  the  mountainous  and  knobby  districts,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 
It  also  grows  upon  the  river-courses.  The  wood  is  light,  soft  and 
porous,  not  inclined  to  split  or  crack  in  drying.  It  is  valuable  for 
making  troughs,  bread-trays,  wooden  bowls  and  shuttles. 

Red  Cedar.     (Juniperus  Virginiana.) 

This  is  considered  among  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  woods. 
Formerly  it  was  verj-  abundant  in  the  Central  Basin,  growing  for  the 
most  part  in  belts  or  strips  upon  the  glady  limestone.  The  soil  and 
climate  of 'this  region  seerii  peculiarly  favorable  to  its  gro\vth  and  to 
the  perfection  of  its  wood.  Upon  the  first  settlement  of  the  State, 
Cedar  forests  were  as  abimdant  in  the  Central  Basin  as  those  of  Oak 
and  Poplar.  The  demands,  however,  of  the  agriculturists,  combined 
with  the  export  demand,  have  nearly  exhausted  the  supply  in  David- 
son, Williamson,  Sumner  and  Rutherford.  The  best  forests  are  now 
found  in  Marshall,  Wilson,  Bedford  and  Maurj^  covering  in  the  ag- 
gregjite  300  square  miles.  (See  Bedford  and  Marshall  Counties.) 
Occasional  trees  of  a  valuable  size  are  still  seen  upon  the  banks  of 
a  majority'  of  the  streams  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  consumption  of  this  timber  has  largely  increased  during  the 
past  few  years.  More  than  700,000  feet  are  annually  shipped  to  St 
Louis  to  be  used  for  fencing  purposes,  and  large  numbers  of  teIegra[A 
poles  go  out  from  Nashville  by  every  railroad.  Bucket  factories  woric 
up  annually  of  Tennessee  Cedar  5,000,000  feet.  This  growing  con* 
sumption,  while  the  reproduction  is  trifling,  is  rapidly  extenninatii^ 
the  forests.     An  order  for  5,000  cords  has  been  recently  received  ji 


wihmIs  for  the  inaiiufaiturc-  nf  hollnw  wonik'ii-wiirf,  Miiny  nf 
irnifi  in  the  C'etitr.!!  IWiii  are  foiiceil  with  it.  A  (iinn  with  a 
en(-lo»ure  is  i-nnsidi-ntl,  other  thiupi  heiii};  efjuul,  nf  almost  its 
valae  as  if  eiu-loscd  witli  .stono.  A  cedar  fence  will  iant  fiir  tren- 
iifi.  All  lop  hmises  in  the  cedar  districts  an^  Imllt  of  this  timber. 
)f  made  of  epdar  sinxles  has  Intn  known  to  last  eighty  years. 
I  the  ground  it  will  Ktand  exiKMCtl  to  all  the  ehaiiges  of  season  and 
tc  for  thirty  yeatw. 

c  price  paid  for  cetlar  plank  in  the  Nashville  market  is,  retail,  S40 
lousand  feet,  wholesale $>)0  to  $•}'>;  for  cedar  ]M>sts  fnim  SliI  to 

The  trade  in  this  lumber  has  employed  a  larjre  number  of  men 
le  last  fifty  years,  but  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  timber  is  rapidly 
ring  it. 

■where  in  the  Unite<l  States  arc  there  found  siicli  H]jlen<lid  trees  of 
imber.     In  the  eoiuitios  of  Marshall  and  Ik-dford  solid  eeihir  logs 

been  cut  that  wowlil  M|uare  twenty-four  iiu^lies  for  a  distance  of 
y  fret.  The  younger  Michaux  in  his  Svr.VA  of  Xohtii  Amkimca, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  stocks  in  the  cedar  brake.-*  of  Flor- 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter. 

CHBiTXUT.     (Qufenea   VeM-a.) 

Wnut  is  a  %-altiable  timber  on  aeeount  of  its  durability,  and  is 
odant  in  the  State.  Shingles,  or  mils  made  of  it  will  Inst  iintil 
fue  washed  away  by  rains.     Put  iu  the  ground,  it  is  not  so  dura- 
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Wild  Cherry.     (Ffunus  Seroiina.) 

m 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vahiable  and  graceful  trees  of  the  American 
forest.  It  loves  a  rich,  well  drained  soil,  and  grows  in  every  division 
of  the  State.  It  often  attains  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The 
woo<l  is  a  light  red,  compact,  fine  grained,  and  takes  on  a  jx>lish  as 
fine  as  Mahogany  or  Rose  Wood.  With  age  and  proper  treatment  it 
will  compare  in  polish  and  l>eauty  with  any  of  the  woods.  It  is  rarely 
used  for  any  puri)ose  but  cabinet  work.  No  extensive  groves  are  found 
anywhere*  The  trees  are  usually  scattered  thinly  through  the  forests  on 
rich  soils. 

CVyrroN  W<xjd.     (Pojmlun  HeterophylUi^ 

Cotton  Wo(xl  is  confined  almost  exclusivclv  to  West  Tennessee,  and 
more  particularly  to  that  jwrtion  of  West  Tennessee  that*  constitutes 
the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  to  an  immense  siic, 
towering  high  in  the  air  and  darkening  the  landscaixi  with  its  thick 
foliage.  Majestic;  in  its  ap{>earancc,  it  forms  a  fitting  fringe  for  the 
grandest  river  on  the  continent.  The  wood  is  white,  soft  and  easy  to 
cut  and  split.  Its  chief  value  is  for  fuel,  being  used  in  great  quantitieis 
by  the  steamboats  that  ply  the  Mississippi.  A  wood-i^hopper  can  cut 
and  cord  double  as  much  of  this  wood,  in  a  given  time,  as  of  oak. 

Cyprkss.     {Taxodhnn  DiHtichmn.) 

In  the  swanii)s  lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  Tcimessee  Rivers  the 
Cypress  finds  its  most  congenial  home,  and  attains  it«  highest  develop- 
ment.    It  exists  u})on  those  rivers  in  considerable  abundance.     Owing 
to  its  j>cculiar  nature  it  rarely  grows  in  company  with  other  trees,  but 
stands  in  isolated  forests,  rearing  its  long  white  trunk  high  into  the 
upix3r  air,  while  its  roots  permeate  the  deep  black  soil,  which  is  often 
covered  with  water  of  an  inky  blackness.     There  are   few  places  more 
dismal  than  a  cypress  swamp.     Covered  with  stagnant  water  in  which 
lie  innumerable  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  black  and  decaying;  studded 
with  cypress   knees,  cx(Tesc»ences  that  shoot  up  cone-like   from  thft 
roots  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet ;  dark   with   an  overliaDgia.<» 
foliage  these  swamps  seem  the  habitation  and  breeding  places  for  ^^ 
the  slimy,  poisonoas  reptiles  that  defile  the  land. 
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A  great  deal  of  cypress  timber  is  made  into  shingles,  and  staves  for 
sugar  hogsheads  and  molaases  barrels.  The  wood  splits  easily,  too 
much  so  indeed,  to  make  good  shingles.  Set  in  the  ground  it  will  re- 
sist decay  for  a  great  while,  which  makes  it  valuable  timber  for  fencing 
|K>sts.  The  wood  has  a  neat  aj)pearancc  when  made  into  hollow 
-wooden-ware,  closely  resembling  in  color  the  White  Ash,  with  a  slight 
reddish  tint.  The  CVpress  is  considered  a  valuable  variety  of  our 
timber. 

Dogwood.     ( Com  its '  Florida.) 

Though  never  growing  to'  any  considerable  size,  it  is  found  upon 
rich  soils  in  every  j>art  of  the  State  and  upon  some  siK)ts  in  the  ^^  bar- 
rens'' where  the  soil  is  considered  thin.  The  wood  is  hard,  fine- 
grained, heavy,  beautifully  white,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish. 
It  supplies  a  verj-  needful  want  in  the  domestic  arts.  Shuttles  for 
■wea^nng,  gluts  for  mauling,  horse-hamcs,  cogs  for  mill-wheels,  are  best 
when  made  of  Dogwood. 

The  Dogwood  gives  a  highly  ornamental  appearance  to  our  forests^ 
its  large  white  flowers  being  a  sure  harbinger  of  s])ring.  These  are 
f^uceeeded  by  bunches  of  vivid,  glossy  red  seed.  The  api)earance  of 
its  bloom  is  the  time  adopted  by  many  farmers  for  the  commencement 
of  corn-planting. 

Ei^r.     ( Ulmus.) 

There  are  three  species  of  Elm  found  in  Tennessee,  viz :  White 
Elm  (U.  Amencana),  Slippery  Elm  {U.  Fulva)  and  Wahoo,  Witch  or 
Cork  {U.  Alata).  The  first  named  is  quite  famous  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  as  a  shade-tree,  notably  so  in  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut. It  is  widely  difiiised  in  considerable  abundance  throughout  the 
State,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  stately  of  the  Elms,  attaining 
in  favorable  localities  as  much  as  100  feot  in  height,  with  five  feet 
diameter.    It  is  marked  by  the  tendency  of  the  lower  branches  to 

sweep  the  earth.     It  is  but  little  used  as  a  timber,  nor  is  it  esteemed 
for  fuel. 

Abe  next  named  species,  the  Slipperj*  Elm,  averages  from  forty  to 
*^^K^  ftet  b  height,  with  a  diameter  from  one  to  two  feet.  It  is  quite 
^  ^deljr  spread  though  not  so  abundant  as  the  White.     Its  wood  is 
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coarser,  stronget  and  more  durable  under  exposure,  yet  n 
to  render  it  very  valuable  for  any  considerable  use.  Th< 
acteristic  of  the  tree  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inner  bark, 
the  branches,  contains  much  mucilaginous  matter,  which  i 
used  as  an  emollient. 

The  last  named  species,  the  Wahoo,  Witch  or  Cork  El 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  may  be  very  easily  disting 
smaller  leaves  and  the  i)eculiar  corky  excresences  whi« 
stems.  Its  wood  is  tougher  and  heavier  than  either  of  t' 
cies,  and  is  more  used  for  the  hubs  of  wheel^^.  None  of 
valued,  however,  for  timber  or  fuel,  though  all  arc  somel 
the  absence  of  better  woods. 

Firs.     {Abien.) 

Of  the  Firs  there  are  two  species  found  growing  in  tl 
Balsam  Fir  {Abies  Fraaeri)  and  Black  Fir  or  Spruce  ( 
Some  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  are  covered  with  the 
and  thev  are  seldom  met  mth  at  a  lower  elevation  tha 
The  dark,  sombre,  dusky  foliage  of  this  tree  has  given 
the  Black  Mountains  of  North  Carolina,*  and  makes  the 
feature  of  many  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Unakas.  I 
sible,  it  is  rarely  made  into  lumber,  though  the  trunks  ( 
feet  in  height.  It  Ls  distinguished  by  a  balsam  which  gs 
terlike  intumescences  in  its  bark,  and  gives  the  name  to  1 
Black  Fir  is  also  met  with  in  the  same  localities. 

Gum.     (Nyssa.) 

Two  very  different  sixjcies  of  trees  are  commonly  callc 
are  quite  abundant  in  Tennessee.  The  Black  Gum  {Ntj 
is  usually  found  uj)on  rich,  moist  soils,  and  grows  to  r 
size  where  the  soil  is  favorable  to  its  growth.  It  is  a  va 
for  hubs,  and  is  much  used  for  that  purpose  on  account  ol 
with  which  it  splits.  Indeed,  so  interwoven  arc  its  fibre; 
plaited  strings  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that  the  n: 
effort  can  scarcely  se])arate  them.  It  makes  good  pla 
buildings,  but  does  not  dress  or  polish  smoothly. 

The  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambej*  Styraciflua)  finds  its  n 
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home  in  wet,  marshy  places.     It  is  found  in  everj-  part  of  the  State  in 

such  situations.     Large  quantities  of  it  are  manufactured  into  ])lank, 

which  is  used  for  coarse  work.     It  Ls  cheaper  than  poplar,  and  decays 

much  more  rapidly.     It  is  tough  and  compact,  and  is  said  to  l)e  siis- 

ceptihle  of  a  bright  polish.     It  is  sometimes  u^^ed  in  cabinet  work,  and 

makes  a  passable  article  of  furniture,  though  not  greatly  admired.' 

This  tree  exudes  a  gummy  substance  highly  prized  by  children  as  a 

chewing  wax,  hence  its  name.     The  supply  is  ample. 

Hickory.    ( Ca  rya .) 

The  great  abundance  of  this  timber  and  its  diversity  of  uses  in  the 
arts  make  it  one  of  much  interest.  There  are  in  Tennessee  six  species 
of  hickories,  divided  naturally  into  three  divisions,  viz:  1.  The  Shell- 
or  Scaly-bark  {Carya  Alba),  in  which  the  old  bark  of  the  tree  splits 
and  shells  off  at  both  ends,  remaining  attached  only  in  the  middle ; 
the  nuts  are  but  little  pointed  or  ridged,  thin-shelled,  containing  the 
sweet^t  of  kernels;  the  hull  is  thin,  and  splits  entirely  into  four 
pie(^,  which  fall  ajmrt.  2.  Thick  Shell-bark  (C.  Siclcata).  This  is 
more  common  in  the  mountains,  and  differs  from  the  former  in  having 
its  leaflets  in  thre£  pairs  in.stead  of  ttco,  a  thi(?ker  hull  to  the  nuts,  and 
ndges  and  points  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  nuts.  In  the  second 
division  the  bark  does  not  scale  or  shell  off,  and  the  hulls  do  not  split 
off  from  the  nuts,  though  the  kernels  are  quite  eatable.  The  species 
m  this  division  are  Common  Hickory  {C,  Tomentosa),  Pignut  Hickory 
(C  Glabra),  and  Small-nut  Hickory  {C.  Microcarpa).  The  third  di- 
vision has  but  one  species  in  Tennessee,  and  is  marked  by  the  thin 
shell  and  hull  and  bitter  kernel  of  the  nut. 

The  Common  Hickory  {Carya  Tannentom)  grows  well  upon  all  soils 

0*  middling  quality  in  the  State.     It  is  known  by  the  great  disprojyor- 

tion  between  the  tree,  when  young,  and  the  root,  the  latter  sometimes 

"**"g  much  larger  in  circumference  than  the  tree,  assuming  a  flat  or 

&^h-like  form.     This  tree  is  found  in  abundance  in  what  are  called 

^  "hickory  barn^ns"  on  the  Highland  Rim.     When  snudl  it  is  used 

^  •>arrel  ami  hogshead  hoops  and  for  box-casings.     It  is  also  used  by 

^^klayers  as  wythes  to  tie  up  their  s<*affoldings.     It  is  exceedingly 

?n  and  strong  but  easily  split.     The  bark  is  often  used  by  gra])e 

^^ersfor  tying  up  the  vine,  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  admirably  suited, 

ej     .  P^^*^  ^^  ^^'ith  ease  in  the  spring,  and  will  remain  supple  and 

'0  when  kept  under  water.     It  is  also  used  for  bottoming  chairs. 
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It  rarely  attains  a  greater  diameter  than  eighteen  inches.  AVhen  of 
this  size  it  is  worked  up  into  axles  for  wagons,  spokes  and  felloes  for 
carriages,  and  into  axe-handles.  The  wood  is  tough  and  sometimes 
stringy,  vcrj-  elastic,  hard  and  of  great  weight..  Mauls  or  l^eetles  are 
made  of  it  for  driving  the  wedges  in  the  splitting  of  rails.  When 
seasi>ned  it  makes  the  best  cari)enter's  mallet  and  the  most  durable 
handles  for  chisels.  Owing  to  its  tendency  to  sag  it  is  unfit  for  house- 
logs  or  sills ;  besides,  it  si)eedily  decays  when  exposed  to  moisture,  and 
is  [wculiarly  liable  to  attack  by  worms.  Great  quantities  of  the  tim- 
ber are  wrought  up  into  chairs,  and  for  other  pur})oses  requiring 
strength  and  ehisticity. 

The  Sc»aly-bark  Hickorj-  {Carya  Alba)  grows  to  a  much  larger  size 
and  splits  more  readily. 

The  Pignut  Hickory  {Carya  Glabra),  like  the  last,  seeks  a  fertile 
soil  ui>on  river  banks  and  upon  rich  hillsides.  These  last  mentioned 
are  employed  for  the  same  puri)oses  as  the  first. 

The  wood  of  the  hickorj'  makes  the  finest  fiiel  for  domestic  pur- 
|)oscs  that  can  be  found.  It  creates  an  intense  heat  and  bums  with 
rapidity.  The  last,  iwrhajv*,  is  its  only  objectionable  feature  as  a  fuel, 
but  this  is  ix)rrei*ted  by  mixing  it  with  bla<»k  jack  or  post  oak.  Hick- 
ory wooil  is  preferreil  in  the  tobacco  region  for  curing  tobacco.  It  is 
also  preferreil  for  curing  bacon,  giving  it  a  light  bro>mish  color  strik- 
injrly  in  t»ontrast  with  the  dinginess  of  that  cureil  by  other  woods* 
The  ashes  of  the  hickory  are  the  richest  in  ix)tash  of  all  our  woods. 
They  will  make  more  soap  and  of  a  better  quality.  Tliere  is  no  tree 
more  widely  spn.»ad  or  usihI  for  more  domestic  pur|>oses  than  the  hick- 
ory. In  the  old  coaling  gnmnds  millions  of  hooi>-poles  grow,  which, 
with  adequate  n\iln>ad  facilities,  cindd  be  made  of  great  value. 

Linn,  ok  Lini>j:n,  or  Basswdod.     {Tilia  Americana,) 

The  Tjinn  is  fond  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  found  growing  Avith  the 
Sug:\r  Maple  ami  Walnut,     It  is  abundant  in  the  Blue  Grass  region 
the  Cent  nil  Btisin  and  in  some  Ux^alities  in  Kast  Tenneseseck     As 
timU^r  tnx*  it  is  ehielly  valuable  for  making  firkin  staves.     It  is  so 
white  and  tender*  Citsy  to  rive,  and  |Kxss<^*sses  less  durability  than  a 
of  our  timbi^rs.     When  useil  for  femws  where  it  is  exposed  to 
weather  a  jvnvptible  ilei'ay  In^gins  immtnliately.     Troublesome  to 
farmer  on  aiwunt  of  the  gn»^u  uumWr  of  spn>uts  which  it 
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from  the  stump,  it  la  regarded  with  no  favor,  though  the  tre6  often 
attains  the  dimensions  of  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  some- 
times used  for  making  horse-collars. 

Black  or  Yellow  Ixxjust.    {Robinia  Psevdaccuna.) 

This  tree,  considered  a  pest  by  a  large  number  of  formers,  is  really 
one  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  our  timber.  For  elasticity,  dura- 
bility, pliability,  strength,  lightness  and  toughness,  there  are  but  few 
woods,  if  any,  equal  to  it.  It  grows  well  upon  almost  any  soil.  It 
floorishes  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Highlands  and  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, and  also  upon  the  sides  of  the  Unakas.  It  is  found  upon  the 
north  sides  of  Clinch  and  Powell's  Mountains,  and  will  flourish  upon 
the  glady  places  of  the  Central  Basin  where  no  other  tree  will  survive. 
It  18  valuable  for  hubs  and  posts  and  railway  ties.  For  posts  it  is  said 
to  excel  red  cedar.  It  has  been  known  to  last  for  a  century  in  the 
ground.  Many  of  the  old  fields,  scarified  with  grinning  gullies,  could 
be  made  profitable  to  the  owners  and  transferred  from  deformity  to 
beanty  by  planting  the  locust.  It  grows  with  rapidity,  and  will  make 
in  ten  years  good  posts  or  railroad  ties.  This  tree  rarely  attains  a 
greater  size  than  one  foot  in  diameter  and  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  ^ 

Honey  Locust.    {Gleditschia  Triacanthos.) 

The  Honey  Locust  is  abundant  upon  all  the  rich  soils  of  the  State. 

It  is  found  in  company  with  the  walnut,  elm,  scaly-bark  hickory^ 

hornbeam,  ash,  Ac.     The  chief  value  of  this  tree  is  for  posts,  it  being 

very  durable  when  set  in  the  ground.     It  is  most  commonly  regarded 

a-**  a  nuisance  on  account  of  its  long  thorns. 

Maple.     (Acer.) 

jj£-    .  ^^  are  three  species  of  maple  foimd  in  our  State,  viz :  the  Sugar 
/fu6r^  M<»r  iSiccAarinum),  the  Red  Flowering  or  Swamp  Maple  {Acer 
^9  and  "White  Maple  {A.  Dasycai'pum). 

^nd  Q      ^,  or  Sugar  Maple,  abounds  in  the  coves  of  the  mountains 

^'on  Qf*  ^^  rich  bottoms  of  streams.     It  formerly  covered  a  large  por- 

^e  Central  Basin,  and  was  the  chief  reliance  of  the  early  set- 
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tiers  for  sugar.  The  wood  of  the  Sugar  Maple  has  a  remarl 
beauty.  The  Birds-eye  Maple,  a  variety  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  h 
exquisite  appearance.  The  fibres  of  this  maple  are  often  contortec 
little  knots,  resembling  the  eye  of  a  bird,  hence  its  name.  It  lik 
has  fibrous  undulations  that  give  the  wood  a  wave-like  and  hand 
appearance.  When  highly  polished  the  wood  has  a  silky  lustre 
the  effect  which  light  and  shade  produce  on  the  landscape  is  \m 
out  by  the  curly  undulations  of  the  wood,  giving  it  a  pleasing 
varied  appearance.  This  timber  is  very  abundant  in  every  part  o 
State,  and  could  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit  by  being  sawec 
veneering  slabs  and  sold  for  the  finishing  of  passenger  cars  an( 
making  of  furniture. 

The  Red  Flowering  Maple  grows  in  wet  soils  and  on  the  marshy 
gins  of  streams.  The  wood  is  hard  and  close-grained.  The  fibi 
some  of  the  trees  assume  a  sinuous  course,  giving  a  sur&ce  of  ch 
able  light  and  shade.  It  also  has  a  silky  lustre  when  polished,  a 
valuable  for  cabinet  work.  The  most  beautiftil  varieties  sell  h 
than  mahogany.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  every  division  of  the 
in  localities  suited  to  its  growth. 

The  White  or  Silver  Maple  with  us  is  a  smaller  and  rarer  tree 
fering  from  the  Red  Maple  in  the  color  of  its  leaves  a^nd  flowers, 
wood  is  very  white  and  fine-grained,  but  quite  soft,  and  in  no  w 
valuable  as  that  of  the  red.         t 

Red  Mulberry.    ( Jforu*  jBwftra.) 

The  rich  soils  in  every  part  of  the  State  are  productive  of  this 
It  is  highly  esteemed  as  fencing  posts,  being  alotost  as  durable  > 
locust.  The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  blackberry,  iidiich  it  gi 
resembles. 

Oak.    (§Merct«.) 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  species  of  the  Oak  to  be  foiu 
the  United  States,  and  of  these  Tennessee  has  twelve  or  more, 
grow  in  every  county  in  more  or  less  abundance,  and  altogether  ot 
tute  the  great  body  of  our  timber.  The  most  valuable  species  ii 
White  Oak  (^Qyi/trcMJi  Alba).  This  tree  attains  an  enormous  A 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  the  first  and  second  tier  of 
counties  of  West  Tennessee.    It  is  also  found  in  considerable  i 


\ 
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tities  in  many  parts  of  East  Tennessee^  the  best  being  on  the  ridges . 
in  the  western  part  of  that  division  of  the  State;  or  in  the  tier  of 
counties  resting  against  the  Cumberland  Table  Land^  and  also  on  the 
sIo])cs  of  the  .Unaka  Mountains.  The  ridges  and  valleys  lying  on 
Duck  and  Buffalo  rivers  are  covered  with  stately  White  Oaks. 
Indeed,  this  tree  is  pretty  generally  scattered  through  all  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  Highland  Rim.  The  timber  is  strong,  durable^  com- 
pac?t,  elastic,  and  of  better  quality  than  that  made  of  the  same  tree 
further  north.  It  is  extensively  used  in  making  all  the  wood  work 
of  wagons,  except  the  axles.  Manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments find  it  indispensable,  especially  for  making  plow  handles  and 
beams.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  timber  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  staves  from  which  make  vessels  suitable  for  wine  or  spirituous 
liquors;  and  this  not  altogether  .because  of  the  tightness  of  the  casks, 
but  l)ecaiise  the  wood  imparts  no  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  spirits. 
The  making  of  white  oak  staves  for  the  Euroi)ean  markets  has  grown 
to  be  quite  an  important  industry.  The  number  annually  shipped 
from  the  lower  Tennessee  River,  and  made  in  Hardin,  Wayne,  Perry, 
Humphreys  and  Stewart  is  ascertained  to  be  1,635,000.  About  hatf 
of  this  quantity  is  shipped  out  of  the  Cumberland.  The  heavy  pipe 
staves  are  60  inches  long,  5  inches  wide  and  \\  thick;  light  pipe  56 
inches  long  and  same  width  and  thickness ;  claret  staves  40  inches  in 
length.  The  following  are  the  prices  paid  by  foreign  dealers  in  the 
New  Orleans  market: 

Heavy  Pipe, ...  .  .  $140@225  per  thousand. 

Light  Pipe,         ....  80@110    ''         " 

Claret  Staves,         .         .         .         .       80@100    "         " 

The  prices  paid  for  cutting  and  riving  are,  for 

Heavy  Pii)e,         .         .         .         .  $36         j)or  thousand. 

Light  Pipe,         ....  25®35     "         " 

Claret  Staves,         ....  25  "         " 

In  addition  to  staves,  much  White  Oak  lunil>er  is  shipped  out  of  the 
same  river  to  Paducah  and  Memphis ;  also  to  Mound  City  for  boat 
building. 

The  young  trees  of  the  White  Oak  are  extensively  used  in  making 
hftsketfi  for  domestic  uses  and  in  bottoming  chairs.  They  are  rived 
uito  thin  splits,  which  are  scra|)ed  with  a  knife  until  the  surfiwe  is 
wnooth  and  highly  polished.  Hoops  for  tobacco  hogsheads  are  made 
"^^  trces  of  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.     Smaller  than  this, 
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the  necessary  width  cannot  be  secured,  as  the  immature  or  sap  portion 
of  the  wood,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  heart,  is  the  only  part 
valuable  for  hoops,  WHien  larger  than  twelve  inches  in  diameter  the 
wood  is  too  frangible  or  "  brash/' 

Away  from  the  immediate  banks  of  navigable  streams,  or  beyond 
the  reach  of  railn)ads,  this  timber  has  its  chief  value  as  fence  rails. 
A  good  fence  of  White  Oak,  with  the  rails  four  inches  square,  will 
last  thirty  years,  and  its  great  weight  will  enable  it  to  resist  the  winds, 
if  well  staked.  The  iLsual  price  paid  for  *standing  trees  accessible  to 
market  is  one  dollar  a  foot  across  the  stump. 

White  Oak  lumber  sells  at  the  mills  for  $18  to  $20  per  thousand 
feet,  according  to  demand  and  accessibility.  For  the  manu&cture  of 
feed-troughs  it  has  no  equal.  Seasoning  into  irony  hardness,  it  cannot 
be  eaten  up  by  mules  or  horses  as  the  poplar  and  other  soft  woods. 
'  Neither  can  it  be  jienetrated  by  rats,  and  corn  or  wheat  bins  made  of 
it  are  secure  against  the  ravages  of  these  animals.  For  floors  it  has 
but  one  superior,  the  white  ash.  For  the  erection  of  mill-dams  its 
great  weight  and  toughness  make  it  indispensable.  So  many  are  its 
uses  and  so  great  is  the  inherent  value  of  this  timber,  that  it  may 
justly  be  styled  the  king  of  the  woods,  as  iron  is  the  king  of  the 
metals. 

The  R^d  Oak  (QuetTus  Rubra)  grows  generally  in  every  portion  of 
the  State.  When  of  sufficient  size  it  makes  fine  boards  or  slabs  fer 
roofing.  Staves  for  tobacco  hogsheads  and  flour  barrels  are  chiefly 
made  of  Bed  Oak.  Though  neither  so  tough  nor  so  durable  as  the 
white  oak,  its  rigidity  and  comparative  freedom  from  warping  give 
it  a  greater  value  for  sills  and  house  logs.  A  large  majority  of  the  kg 
houses  in  the  State  are  built  of  this  timber.  It  is  more  widely  spread 
than  the  white  oak,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  charcoal  consomed 
by  our  furnaces  is  manufiictured  from  this  timber. 


Post  Oak.     (Quereiis  Obtvsiloba.) 

Wherever  the  soil  is  dry,  gravelly  and  thin,  this  tree  grows.    Iti» 
not  so  elastic  as  the  white  oak,  but  is  more  durable.     It  makes  Aft 
best  railroad  ties,  being  solid,  tough,  close  grained  and  hard  to  qpiil*, 
the  latter  quality  giving  it  its  chief  excellence  for  railroad  ties.    X^^ 
found  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
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Chestnut  Oak.     (QiiercKs  Castanea.) 

This  tree  delights  in  high,  poor,  barren  and  rocky  soils,  and  may  he 
found  u{K)n  such  in  every  division  of  the  State,  but  especially  upon  the 
leached  soils  of  the  Highland  Rim.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  bark 
this  being  used  in  the  tanneries,  and  much  of  it  is  shipped  to  other 
states.  There  are  trees  growing  on  the  Highland  Rim,  and  on  the 
southern  sides  of  many  of  the  ridges  in  East  Tennessee,  that  will  yield 
a  cord  of  bark,  which,  if  ground  up,  would  sell  in  the  St.  Louis  market 
for  $18.  No  tree  of  the  forest  is  so  rich  in  tannin.  The  leather  made 
by  the  use  of  the  bark  is  the  most  solid  and  durable  manufactured,  and 
sells  for  a  higher  price.  Thousands  of  acres  covered  with  the  Chestnut 
Oak  may  be  bought  for  one  dollar  per  acre.  The  wood  is  said  to  be 
hard  and  well  suited  for  flooring. 

Black  Oak.     (Qmrcus  Tinotoria.) 

Michaux  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Black  Oak  does  not  grow  in 
Tennessee.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  the  Highland  Rim,  especially  those  portions 
that  have  a  rich  loamy  soil,  as  in  Montgomery  county  and  parts  of 
Stewart  and  Robertson.  This  tree  is  considered  the  most  valuable 
found  in  the  forest  for  making  boards.  It  rives  easily,  and  the  boards 
made  from  it  are  not  inclined,  when  nailed  ui)on  a  roof,  to  curl  up. 
Much  of  this  timber^is  also  made  into  hogshead  staves,  thousands  of 
which  are  annually  shipped  to  the  St.  Louis  market.  Many  of  the 
flour  Imrrels  ased  in  the  State  are  made  of  this  timber.     Its  durability 

18  gn»ater  than  any  of  the  oaks,  except  the  white  oak  and  post  oak. 

It  is  a  vor\'  valuable  sjx;cies,  and  forests  of  it  sell  very  high. 


Scarlet  Oak.      {(^iiercm  Coceinea.) 

This  species  is  found  in  abundance  in  East  Tennessee  growing  in 
naoiHt  places.  It  is  also  found  in  the  small  swampy  spots  in  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  though  not  in  suflicient  abundance  to  make  it  of  }>ai^ 
ticular  interest  or  profit.  The  timber  is  about  eciual  in  value  to  the 
f^  oak,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
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Black  Jack  Oak.     (Qu£rct/«  Nigra,) 

•  As  a  timber  tree  this  s{)ecies  is  very  unimportant^  though  it  covers  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  "  Barrens."  It  grows  for .  the  most  part 
upon  a  red  clay,  ferruginous,  cherty  soil,  usually  poor  and  thin,  but 
sometimes  very  fertile.  The  black  jack  lands  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Stewart  and  Montgomery  are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  State. 
The  lands  in  that  region  differ  from  the  black  jack  "barrens,"  in  this: 
that  they  have  an  undergrowth  of  gum,  dogwood  and  hazel,  and  also  an 
extensive  gro^vth  of  scrub  hickory,  interspersed  with  the  Black  Jacks. 
No  tree  so  well  resists  the  annual  conflagrations  that  sweep  through 
the  barren  plains  as  the  Black  Jack.  Its  tough,  thick,  rough  bark  is 
proof  against  the  fires,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  its  multi- 
plication over  the  "  Barrens."  Made  into  rails,  it  decays  in  three 
years.  It  is  valueless,  except  for  fuel  and  the  abundant  yield  of  potash 
which  the  ashes  make.  During  the  late  war  much  of  it  was  converted 
into  ashes  for  the  manufacture  of  saltjwtre. 

It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  enumerate  separately  and  in  detail 
the  other  species  of  oaks  found  in  the  State.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  do  not  exist  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  them  of 
special  worth  in  an  industrial  point  of  view.  The  swamp  w^hite  oak, 
the  overcup,  the  yellow  oak,  the  small  chestnut  oak  or  chinquapin,  the 
laurel  oak,  the  Spanish  oak,  the  willow  oak,  the  bear  oak,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  species,  arc  found  in  small  quantities.  A  specimen 
of  nearly  every  tree  mentioned  may  be  found  in  the  Valley  of  East 
Tennessee,  as  the  rich  high  ridges  of  that  region  give  almost  every 
condition  of  soil  and  climate- 

PiXES.     (Pinifs.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
our  forest  growth.  There  are  two  species  of  Pines  sufficiently  abnn* 
dant  to  be  named  among  the  timber  trees.  These  are  the  Yellow  Pine 
(P.  Metis),  the  most  abundant,  and  the  White  Pine  (P.  Strobud). 

The  Yellow  Pine  grows  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  oT 
Knoxville,  and,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  {mrallel  ridges  in  the  Valley  rf^ 
Elast  Tennessee.  It  is  also  found  in  extensive  forests  on  the  Cumber* 
land  Table  Land,  and  forms  considerable  belts  in  Hardin  and  Lawxeno^ 


tlie  regions  where  it  abounds  it  forms  the  priDcipal  timber  for  do- 
c  ^rpoaes.  For  clapboards,  floors,  sills,  joists,  rafters  and  roofing 
almost  oniversall;  used.  Fine  grained,  reeinous,  durable  and 
g,  it  has  bot  few  snperiora  as  a  timber  tree.  Though  yielding  tar 
urpentine  it  ia  but  little  used  for  this  purpose,  hardly  enough  of 
articles  being  made  to  supply  the  local  demands. 
le  White  Kne  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  preceding.  It  is  diflused 
ire  or  lesB  quantities  over  the  slopes  of  the  Unaka  Mountains,  and  is 
1  locally  on  die  Cumberland  Table  Land.  It  grows  to  a  lai^r  size 
the  yellow  pine,  and  makes  a  quality  of  lumber  highly  prized 
ccount  of  its  lightness  and  comparative  freedom  irom  resinous 
atJoos.  For  the  manufacture  of  goods-boxes,  mantles,  door-shut- 
window-sasfa,  and  especially  for  ceiling,  it  is  much  used.  The 
ly  of  this  timber  is  limited,  and  much  of  it  inaccessible  to  market. 

FoPLAB.     {Lyriodendron  7\Uipi/efa.) 

here  are  sevenl  varieties  of  this  tree,  known  locally  as  Blue,  White 
Tellow  Poplar,  the  latter  of  which  is  by  &r  the  most  valuable  as 
nber  tree.  This  grows  upon  rich  soils  almost  everywhere.  The 
<t  specimens  we  have  seen  in  the  State  are  in  Obion  and  Dyer 
nties,  in  West  Tennessee,  and  in  Maury  and  Macon,  in  Middle 
iMwee.  Of  all  the  trees  of  our  forest  this  attains  the  greatest  di- 
1^0113.  Trees  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  girth  and  from  sixty  to 
!nt\-  feet  to  the  first  limb  are  often  met  with.     More  than  10.000 
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cedar  or  locust  posts.  The  wood  is  soft|  lights  and  is  worked  with  ease. 
It  admits  of  a  good  polish^  and  is  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  common 
articles  of  furniture.  It«  greatest  defect  is  \\a  liability  to  shrink  and 
swell  by  the  alternations  of  dry  and  wet  weather.  It  is  never  attacked 
by  the  borer.  Fence  rails  have  been  known  to  last  for  more  than  fifty 
years  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  weather  and  season. 

Poplar  lumber  sells  in  the  Nashville  and  Knoxville  market  at  $15 
to  |20  per  thousand  feet.  A  great  quantity  is  sold  in  the  Memphis 
market  at  the  same  rates.  It  may  be  bought  at  saw-mills  through  the 
country  at  $10  to  $15  per  thousand^  and  it  is  oftien  delivered  at  points 
three  or  four  miles  distant  from  the  mills  at  these  prices.  East  Ten- 
nessee affords  the  cheapest  poplar  lumber.  The  great  number  of  saw- 
mills in  that  division  of  the  State  lying  remote  fix)m  railroads  and  the 
ruggedness  of  the  country  roads  over  which,  in  ^vragons,  the  lumber 
has  to  be  transported  to  market,  make  it  very  cheap.  Fifteen  million 
feet  of  poplar  logs  are  annually  floated  down  the  Cumberland  Biver 
in  rafls  to  Nashville. 


Sassafras.     {Sa^afraa  Officinale,) 

As  a  shrub  the  Sassafras  is  found  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  upon  the 
Highland  Rim.  It  is  a  great  pest  to  the  farmer,  sometimes  covering 
a  field  with  its  sprouts  almost  as  thickly  and  continuously  as  if  sown. 
These  shrubs  upon  thin  soils  never  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  and 
rarely  ever  attain  a  size  sufficient  for  fence  stakes.  The  roots  of  the 
Sassafras  have  an  aromatic  flavor,  and  are  used  by  many  persons  for 
making  tea.  Formerly  the  tea  made  of  Sassafras  roots  was  very  gen- 
erally used  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  * 
and  has  a  sweet  aromatic  odor.  The  pith,  which  is  valuable  for  mik- 
ing mucilage,  is  obtained  by  splitting  the  sprout  and  scraping  it  out 
with  an  awl-shaped  instrument.  When  dry.  Sassafras  pith  is  worth 
from  three  to  four  dollars  per  pound.  The  leaves  are  used  in  making 
gumbo,  the  young  twigs  and  bark  in  making  beer. 

It  is  as  a  timber  tree,  however,  that  we  wish  to  consider  the  Sasaafitf- 
In  West  Tennessee  it  takes  its  place  among  the  lordliest  of  the  feie^ 
A  section  of  one  cut  near  Union  City,  in  Obion  county,  and  ezhibM 
at  the  industrial  exhibition  in  Nashville,  measured  sixty  indifli  i^ 
diameter,  exclusive  of  the  ])ark,  which  was  one  and  a  half  inches  thick* 
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The  wood  is  soft,  brittle^  rigid  and  close  grained,  and  is  used  for  house 
studding,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 


Sycamore.    {Platantts  Oceidentalis.) 

This  is  elsewhere  known  as  the  Plane,  or  the  Buttonwood.  It  is 
found  growing  on  the  margins  of  streams  in  almost  every  portion  of 
the  State.  The  wood  is  used  in  cabinet  shops,  and  makes  a  beautiful 
article  of  furniture.  It  bears  a  good  polish,  being  fine  grained. 
Sometimes  the  grain  is  wavy  and  strikingly  beautiful.  Only  as  a  fire- 
wood is  it  regarded  with  any  &vor  by  the  former,  as  it  will  not  split, 
and  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  grows  with 
rapidity,  and  like  the  linn,  is  troublesome  on  account  of  the  sprouts 
that  it  sends  up  &om  the  stump. 

« 

TuPELiiO.     {Nyssa  Aquaiica.) 

The  Tupello  abounds  in  swampy  places  in  West  Tennessee.  It  is  a 
sofl  wood  and  difficult  to  split,  the  fibres  being  interwoven  like  a  plaited 
cord.  This  property  makes  it  valuable  for  wheel-hubs.  The  surface 
of  a  dressed  plank  shows  rippling  marks  like  those  used  by  map- 
makers  in  designating  the  shores  of  an  ocean,  but  intertwisted..  This 
wood  is  also  used  for  making  boM^ls  and  trays. 

Walnut.    {Juglana.) 

The  two  species  are  commonly  designated  as  Black  and  White 
Walnut. 

The  Black  Walnut  {Juglans  Nigra)  is  pretty  generally  diffused  over 

all  the  rich  soils  of  the  State.     Its  growth  is  an  unerring  indication  of 

fertility.     It  abounds  in  the  Great  Central  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee ; 

it  grows  on  the  better  parts  of  the  Highlands;  it  flourishes  on  the 

north  sides  of  ridges  and  in  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee,  and  attains 

a  marvelous  size  upon  the  calcareo-siliceoiLS  soils  of  West  Tennessee. 

There  is  probably  no  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River   which  has  a 

greater  quantity  of  this  valuable  timber.     On  the  Cumberland  Table 

lAnd,  a  few  miles  from  Wartburg,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Morgan 

county,  is  a  grove  of  walnut  timber  that  cannot  be  surpassed  on  the 

continent.    In  this  locality  trees  six  feet  in  diameter  rise  in  princely 

pandeur  to  the  height  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  and  strike  the 


v;^' 
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traveler  with  astonishment  at  their  magnitude.  Thickly  set  upon  the 
soil,  in  company  with  massive  white  oaks,  their  trunks  rise  to  the 
iieight  of  fifty  feet  or  more  without  a  limb.  Remote  from  market, 
this  valuable  timber  is  scarcely  used  except  for  fence  rails.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railroad  will  probably  bring  all  of  this  excellent 
timber  into  market  and  make  it  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owners. 

Stumps  and  crotches  of  the  walnut  when  worked  up  into  veneering 
slabs  were  once  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  beautiful  curlings  of 
the  grain,  though  not  so  much  in  demand  at  present.  C!onunon  walnut 
lumber,  seasoned,  is  worth  from  $25  to  $40  per  thousand,  and  every 
year  shows  a  marked  advance  in  the  price.  It  is  no  overestimate  to 
ssiy  that  the  walnut  lumber  that  could  be  made  on  the  line  of  the  Gn- 
cinnati  Southern  Railroad  would  pay  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  exquisite  and  rich  brown  color  of  the  wood 
\vill  always  niake  it  sought  after  by  the  cabinet  maker.  It  is  extensive- 
ly used  in  making  door-shutters  and  frames,  window-blinds  and  sash, 
railing,  newel-posts,  counters,  and  other  finishing  work  about  dwell- 
ing-houses and  places  of  business.  For  gunstocks,  picture  frames 
and  the  ornamental  work  it  is  largely  used.  It  is  a  &vorite  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  coffins,  and  is  well  adapted  to  certain  uses  in 
naval  architecture.  Tennessee  has  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  walnut  timber. 

The  bark  of  the  Black  Walnut  is  much  used  as  a  domestic  dye,  im- 
parting to  woolen  goods  a  color  much  resembling  that  ot  the  wood 
itself.  "  Brown  jeans,"  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  htf 
(constituted  the  chief  winter  clothing  for  the  men  and  boys  of  oountij 
homes. 


Butternut  or  White  Walnut.  •  (Juglana  CEnereo.) 

This  tree  grows  upon  the  margin  of  streams,  and  is  sometimes  foond 
on  rich  northern  slopes.  It  is  diffused  over  almost  as  great  an  extent 
of  territory  as  the  black  walnut.  Resembling  the  latter  when  jwog 
in  its  foliage,  it  assumes  a  form  clearly  distinguishable  at  matmitf* 
The  wood  is  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  black  walnut,  and  has  a 
reddish  tinge.  It  is  durable  but  not  strong,  and  is  sometimes  used  id 
ornamental  work  for  giving  variety  and  contrast.  The  doon  of  A- 
egant  houses  in  Nashville  are  oft;en  made  of  it.  It  is  sometimei  ship. 
l)cd  to  New  York  for  similar  purposes. 
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The  trees  we  have  mentioned  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  timber,  but 

there  are  many  other  kinds  which  have  a  special  interest.     Among 

them  the  Yellow  Wood,  the  Cucuml)er  tree,  the  Laurel,  the  Holly, 

the  Hornbeam,  the  Box  Elder,  the  Chinquapin  tree,  the  Crab  Apple, 

the   Haekberry,  the  Willow  and   the  Persimmon  deserve   mention. 

Though  not  valuable  as  timber,  many  of  these  last  enumerated  are 

highly  ornamental,  especially  the  Box  Elder  and  Crab  Apple.     The 

blossoms  of  the  latter  are  the  sweetest  and  most  fragrant  found  ii>  our 

forests,  and  the  graceful  form  of  the  Box  Elder,  with  its  wide-spread- 

iog  top  and  pea-green  foliage,  makes  it  a  favorite  for  yards  and  lawns. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  pbserve  that,  though  the 
State  of  Tennessee  has  as  yet  an  abundant  supply  of  timl>er,  it  is 
every  year  becoming  more  apparent  that  some  legislation  is  demanded 
fcr  its  preservation  and  reproduction.  In  the  neighborhood  of  our 
iimuices,  especially,  the  consumption  of  timber  is  enormous,  and  many 
of  our  finest  iron  fields  will  soon  be  deprived  of  half  their  value  un- 
less some  legislative  protection  is  given  to  the  young  timber.  The 
annual  conflagrations  that  sweep  like  a  devouring  fury  through  the 
old  coaling  lands,  destroying  the  young  sprouts  and  rendering  i>arren 
I  large  scope  of  country,  should  be  checked.  But  for  these  fires  the 
timber  would  soon  reproduce  itself  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
all  the  demands  of  the  charcoal  furnaces.  Old  fields  are  lying  idle 
and  unfenced  in  everj'  portion  of  the  State  that  could  bo  reclaimed  by 
being  planted  in  trees.  They  are  now  unsightly  and  hideous  pictures 
in  the  landscape,  worthless  to  the  owners  and  to  the  State.  Were 
those  places  broken  up  and  sown  with  acorns  or  hii^kory  nuts,  or 
planted  with  locust  trees,  the  effect  would,  in  every  particular,  be  salu- 
tary. Xot  only  would  the  land  be  reclaimed,  but  the  timber  would  in 
two  score  years  be  valuable,  the  beauty  of  the  country  would  be 
heightened,  a  spot  for  the  retention  of  moisture  would  be  assured,  and 
the  owner  would  in  time  reap  directly  a  rich  reward  for  his  labors. 

The  Legislature  should  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years  all 
these  old  fields  that  are  planted  in  trees,  and  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  property  should  also  be  exempted  for  every  mile  of  shade  or 
fruit  trees  planted  along  the  highways.  A  law  to  this  effect  has  been 
in  operation  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union  with  the  best  results. 
By  adopting  this  line  of  policy  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  would 
i)e  increased  in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  many  millions  of  dollars. 
The  wealth  of  a  state  depends  primarily  upon  its  soil  and  its  timber, 
and  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  lawmakers  to  look  beyond  the  pres- 
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ent,  and  to  enact  such  laws  and  to  dictate  such  a  policy  as  >vill,  in  the 
€nd^  conduce  to  the  wealth,  greatness  and  glory  of  the  State;  and  in 
no  way  can  this  be  more  effectually  done  than  by  taking  steps  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  soil  and  the  preservation  of  the  timber.  Had  this 
been  done  t\venty  years  ago,  Tennessee  would  not  be  dotted  all  over 
with  repulsive  and  haggard  old  fields,  that  constitute  the  shame  and 
mark  the  shifilessness  of  her  farmers.  A  new  departure  is  called  for 
in  this  particular,  and  he  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the 
lost  fertilit)'  of  those  worn  places  and  making  them  things  of  beauty 
and  profit,  may  well  be  numbered  among  the  benefiictors  of  the  State. 

The  press  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State  should  take  up  this  sub- 
ject, disciLsg  it  in  detail,  encourage  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  and 
press  the  matter  before  the  people  until  pride,  taste,  interest,  ambition 
and  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  shall  all  unite  in  building  up 
these  waste  places.  Enough  of  8U(jh  sjwts  there  are,  if  reclaimed,  to 
build  a  railroad  through  every  county  in  the  State. 

More  is  involved  in  this  question  than  mere  money.  The  veiy  ex- 
istenc<i  of  the  human  race  is  jeopardized  by  this  neglect.  Happiness, 
contentment,  progress,  refinement  and  the  civilization  of  humanity 
depend,  in  a  measure,  ujwn  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  which  so 
greatly  affect  climate,  and  the  })reservation  of  our  soils,  which  so 
greatly  affe(»t  pr<Hlnction  and  }>opulation. 
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Farm  Products. 

of  the  most  munificent  gifts  ever  bestowed*  by  a  monarch  upon 
lerents  was  that  of  Charles  II,  to  eight  of  his  obsequious  and 
us  statesmen.  This  gift  was  no  less  than  144,500  square  miles 
present  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  corn- 
all  that  belt  included  between  29°  and  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Considered  in 
ce  to  its  capabilities  of  supplying  those  vegetable  products  most 
I  by  civilized  nations,  this  belt  may  be  regarded  as  the  fisiirest 
I  of  Christendom.  It  includes  nearly  all  the  cotton,  sugar  and 
id  much  of  the  tobacco-growing  lands  of  the  continent.  All  of 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
ina,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  a  large  part  of  Missouri 
orida,  nearly  all  of  Texas,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Cali- 
and  Mexico  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the  original  grant. 
3  visions  of  a  magnificent  empire  in  which  the  proprietors  in- 
were  rudely  dispelled  by  the  genius  of  liberty  and  self-govem- 
rhich  thrived  upon  the  soil  of  the  western  continent.  Despite 
nd  model  of  a  constitution  drafted  by  Locke,  and  which  was  to 
re  forever,"  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  convinced  the 
?s  that  the  gift,  so  imposing  in  appearance,  was  in  reality  of  but 
ralue  under  their  form  of  government,  and  with  the  exception 
•d  Carteret*  they  surrendered,  in  1729,  their  titles  to  the  crown 
receiving  2,500  ix)unds  each,  with  a  small  sum  for  quitrents. 


r  or  Ms  poMeMions.  The  ewe,  at  we  learn  firom  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Battue,  formerly  one  of 
«et  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  was  tried  before  C.  J.  Mamham.  and  Jadge 
\  wbo  wu  then  the  Dlitrict  Judge,  and  resulted  in  a  rerdict  and  Jndnnent  against  the  plam- 
empon  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statei.  B^ore  thu  caae  could  be 
a  Utttcoiut  the  war  of  1812  came  on,  which  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  it  was  nerer  reTired. 
xui  OA0TON,  (afterwards  Judge  Gaston)  then  a  young  man,  appeared  In  the  suit  for  the  plain- 
**I!S'«>^^^''**^'  (afterwards  Judge  Oamebon),  Bakkb  (afterwards  Judge  Bakxb),  and 
'  'I'V^f^*  f>^  the  defendanu.  The  question  was  whether  Lord  Graxvillb's  rights,  which 
^L!^«!^^  by  the  Bute  of  North  Carolina  during  the  Rerolntionary  War,  had  been  restored 
SSj!*^***^/**^**"  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  case  was  nerer  reported. 
iffr««>ra/2^«  latt  Testige  of  the  most  munificent  gift  of  which  history  makes  mention. 
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Of  all  this  vast  territory  no  portion  can  grow  such  a  great  variety  of 
products  as  that  included  within  the  present  limits  of  Tennessee.     Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.     The  many  varieties  of  soil  and  the  differ- 
ence of  elevation  give  to  Tennessee  a  very  wide  range  in  its  agricultu- 
ral products.     Assuming  that  an  elevation  of  333  feet  is  equivalent,  «*> 
far  as  temfKirature  is  concerned,  to  one  degree  of  latitude,  it  will  be 
«een  that  the  highest  domes  of  the  Unakas,  in  the  east,  di£fer  from  the 
low  lands   of  the   Mississippi   by   nearly  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude— 
the  one  having  a   semi-tropical  climate,  the  other  that  of   Canada. 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  soils  do  not  diflFer  less  than  the  climate. 
Upon  them  can  be  grown  the  sweet  i)ot4ito  of  the  south,  and  the  Irish 
potato  of  the  north — both  in  remunerative  quantities,  and  of  excellent 
quality.    Peaches,  that  attain  their  luscious  sweetness  in  a  sunny  climate, 
find  in  the  State  a  congenial  home,  where  they  are  brought  to  their  highest 
perfection.     Apples,  upoi^the  elevated  lands,  bear  as  profusely  an<l 
ripen   as  deliciously  as  in  the  great  apple-growing  region  of  Ohi(». 
Grapes  of  many  varieties  bear  in   unsurpassed  luxuriance   upon  the 
sunny  slopes  and  rich  hills  in  every  i)art  of  the  State.     Vineyards  of 
all  sizes,  from  one  acre  to  forty  acres,  are  being  planted  in  every 
division   of  the   State,   and  the  certainty  with  which  they  bear  and 
ripen  assures  for  Tennessee,  in  the  near  future,  a  high  pre-eminence 
as  a  grape-growing  State.     (The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
grape  culture  for  details.)      Plums    and  apricots,  pears,  necturines* 
and  cherries  flourish   and    yield    in   profusion.      Even   the  fig,  in 
sheltered  places,  may  be  brought  to  maturity  in  the  open  air.    Kor 
must  that  much-used  but  greatly  abused  fruit,  the  blackberry,  and 
its  congeners,  the   raspberry   and    dewberry,  be  passed  by  witkont 
mention.     Everywhere  throughout  the  State  the  bushes  are  indigenous* 
In  the  woods  and  in  the  fields,  on  poor  soils  and  on  rich,  coveriBf 
the    mountain   tops   and    flourishing   in   the    alluvial    bottoms,  dtf 
blackberry  bush  supplies  a  rich,  healthy  and  delicious  fraiti  and  ii 
quantities  sufiicient  to  supply  ten  times  the  present  population*    So 
numerous  and  so  excellent  are  the  berries  that  pickers  are  sent  onl 
from  Cincinnati,  and  from  other  towns  north,  to  gather  and  diip  dw 
fruit.     The  raspberry  and  the  dewberry  grow  wild  and  yield  ataB" 
dantly.     The  cranberry  grows  wild  in  the  elevated  svrampy  plaoBI  rf" 
Johnson   county,  and   but   for  want  of  facilities  for  tranapoilalioaf 
could  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit.    These  berries,  covering  i> 
the  aggregate  an  area  of  10,000  square  acres,  are  equal  in  all  reqp6et0, 
to  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  north. 
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Indian  Cohn. 

Tennessee  ranks  sixth  as  a  corn-growing  state.  In  1840  it  stood 
first.  Its  average  annual  production  of  this  great  cereal  is  not  far 
from  60,000,000  bushels.  The  great  Central  Basin  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  the  rich  valleys  of  East,  and  the  lowlands  of  West 
Tennessee  raise  enormous  crops  of  this  grain,  and  the  quality  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  grown  in  higher  or  lower  latitudes.  The  grain 
matures  earlier  than  in  the  north,  and  dries  thoroughly,  fitting  it  to 
make  a  superior  quality  of  meal,  and  it  is  noted  for  its  freedom  from  rot. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  State  is  about  23  bushels ;  but  this 
average  is  low,  due  to  the  jxjmicious  habit  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  of  planting  the  same  land  year  after  year  in  this  exhaustive 
crop  without  manure.  Among  the  best  farmers,  those  who  practice 
rotation  and  clovering,  the  average  yield  is  not  far  from  40  bushels. 
The  rent  paid  for  some  of  the  bottom  lands  on  the  upper  Tennessee  is 
twenty  and  sometimes  thirty  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  and  the  yield 
often  reaches  seventy-five,  and  in  some  rare  instances,  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  varieties  of  corn  grown  in  the  State  are  almost  innumerable. 
The  gourd-seed,  a  large  cob  variety,  is  generally  preferred  for  riv4»r 
and  creek  lands;  the  yellow  for  thin,  rolling  uplands.  The  variety 
known  as  the  Willis  com,  hard,  white,  flinty,  and  not  subject  to  rot,  is 
very  valuable  for  thin  soils.  The  stalk  is  not  large,  and  the  ear  and 
cob  small,  the  latter  rarely  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  though 
the  yield  proves  very  satisfactory.  It  is  especially  valuable  from  the 
fiict  that  it  matures  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  larger  kinds.  A  cross 
between  the  gourd-seed  and  Willis,  known  as  the  large  Willis,  par- 
takes of  the  excellent  qualities  of  each  variety — ^the  flintiness  and  free- 
dom from  rot  of  the  one,  and  the  large  size  of  the  other. 

Both  varieties  of  the  Willis  corn  make  excellent  meal,  white,  sweet, 
and  of  fine  keeping  qualities,  not  so  liable  to  become  musty  and  sour 
daring  the  hot  weather  of  summer  as  that  made  from  the  larger  and 
softer  varieties.        , 

The  weight  of  Willis  corn  is  about  58  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  gourd- 
seed,  56.  Bulk  for  bulk  the  former  will  shell  out  one-seventh  more 
than  the  latter^  though  more  wagon  loads  of  the  latter  may  be  gath- 
ered fit)m  a  given  quantity  of  land ;  but  not  more  bushels  of  shelled 
com. 
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Tlie  Cooley  com,  about  which  so  much  was  written  a  year  or  two 
ago,  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  our  climate.  The  seed  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  but  the  yield 
proved  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  it  did  not 
equal  any  of  the  common  varieties,  nor  did  it  mature  toy  earlier  than 
the  Willis  com. 

Wheat. 

The  usual  quantity  of  wheat  raised  varies  from  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000  bushels,  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  from  seven  to 
nine  bashels.  About  1,000,000  acres  are  sown  annually.  The  best 
wheat-growing  portions  of  the  State  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  coun- 
ties of  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  the  counties  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Highland  Rim,  the  northern  counties  of  West  Tenner 
see,  and  the  rolling  lands  of  the  Central  Basin.  The  average  in  these 
regions  is  not  far  from  fifteen  bushels.  Though  the  average  yield  o 
wheat  is  far  from  being  what  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  and 
early  seeding  could  make  it,  yet  the  excellence  of  the  berry  compen- 
sates in  some  degree  for  the  scantiness  in  the  peld.  The  flour  nidde  of 
Tennessee  wheat  commands  in  evxiry  market  a  superior  price.  A 
recent  writer  in  the  Southern  Review  estimates  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  flour  exported  to  Brazil  and  other  intertropical  countries  is  man- 
ufiietured  from  wheat  grown  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Susquehanna. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  flour  which  enables  it  to  resist  damp,  and 
it  will  remain  fresh  and  sweet  when  flour  made  from  northern  grown 
wheat  will  become  sour,  lumpy  and  worthless.  It  also  has  the  capadtf 
of  absorbing  more  water,  and  retaining  it  in  the  baking  process,  giving 
a  greater  number  of  pounds  of  bread  for  a  given  number  of  pounds 
of  flour.  All  the  nutritive  elements  are  developed  profusely  in  die 
wheat  of  Tennessee,  and  maturing  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat 
crop  of  New  York,  it  commands  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 

The  Boughton  wheat  is  probably  more  extensively  sown  than  any 
other  variety.  It  has  a  smooth  head  and  a  large  white  berry,  yetf 
plump,  but  subject  to  smut,  which  has  to  be  guarded  against  b^ 
soaking  the  seed-wheat  in  a  solution  of  blue-stone  or  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. The  red  May  wheat  was  for  many  years  a  fisivorite  with  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  but  the  yield  continued  to  decrease  until  it  irii 
rarely  ever  sown.  It  has  a  round,  plump,  red  grain,  and  makes  a  to 
yield  of  most  excellent  flour.  At  one  time  on  portions  of  the  BG|ghr 
land  Rim  this  variety  yielded,  on  good  soils,  fortj'  bushels  per  acre. 
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Succeeding  that  was  the  blue  stem,  which,  when  the  seasons  suited, 
made  a  very  generous  return,  but  as  it  often  failed,  the  farmers  ceased 
to  sow  it. 

The  Mediterranean,  though  not  yielding  so  abundantly  as  other 
varieties,  is  a  very  sure  crop.  It  is  grown  in  limited  quantities  in  al- 
most every  county  in  the  State,  though  the  quality  of  the  berry  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  varieties.  ^ 

There  are  several  kinds  of  amber  wheat  sown,  which  have  taken 
local  names.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  smut  as  the  white  wheat,  but  it  does 
not  sell  so  high,  and  rarely  yields  so  well. 

Oats. 

Tennessee  annually  produces  about  5,000,000  bushels  ot  oats. 
The  best  authorities  put  the  yield  at  16  bushels  per  acre,  but 
the  primitive  methods  employed  in  separating  the  straw  from  the 
grain  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  adhering  to  the  straw. 
Twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  can  be  grown  upon  any  soils  in  any 
portion  of  the  State  that  have  not  been  impoverished  by  bad  tillage. 
Even  upon  the  thin,  barren,  flat  lands  that  are  found  upon  the  high- 
lands in  Lewis,  Lawrence,  Cofiee,  and  other  counties,  oats  grow  with  a 
prodigal  luxuriance,  as  also  upon  the  sand-stone  soils  of  the  Cumberland 
Table  Land.  Upon  the  richer  valley  and  bottom  lands  fifty  bushels 
per  acre  is  not  considered  an  exorbitant  yield,  and  seventy-five  have 
been  made.  Greene,  Hawkins,  Knox,  Sullivan,  Roane,  Washington 
and  Blount,  in  East  Tennessee ;  Davidson,  Wilson,  Montgomery  and 
Sumner,  in  Middle,  and  Obion,  Dyer  and  Gibson  in  West  Tenessee, 
furnish  the  best  soils  for  oats. 

In  the  sale  of  this  product  there   is  a  considerable   loss   to  the 

iarmers  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  standard  bushel. 

The  statute  of  weights  and  measures  needs  revision  and  readjustment 

so  as  to  correspond   with  those    of   contiguous   and    other  states. 

The  standard  weight  in  Tennessee  for  a  bushel  of  oats  is  thirty-three 

f      pounds,  while  most  of  the  states  have  adopted  thirty-two  pounds  as  the 

^     standard.    By  reason  of  this  discrepancy  of  the  standard  bushel,  the 

^     fanners,  in  the  sale  of  their  oats  lose  one  bushel   in  thirty-three,  or 

'  \^     t\itee  per  cent.    The  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  United  States 

,:\     W  adopted  thirty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  there   is  no  good 

^  -,  \    r«aaoa  why  Tennessee  should  adhere  to  the  old  standard,  and  thereby 

tt:  \    ^«8e  a  kMB  to  the  producers  of  the  State. 

7  ^ 
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TOBACXX). 

Tennessee  stands  third    as    a    tobacco-growing    state^    Kentucky 
being  first  and  Virginia  second.    The  annual  product  of  this  great 
staple    varies    from    20,000,000     to    25,000,000    pounds,    or    from 
13,000  to  22,000  hogsheads.     The  average  yield  per  acre  is  between 
700  and  800  pounds,  though  as  much  as  1,200  and  1,500,  and  even 
1,800  can  be  grown  upon  the  best  soils  in   good  seasons.     It    ac- 
quires a  peculiar  richness  {grown  in  some  of  the  soils  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.     Tough,  thick,  gummy  and  leathery  in  its  character, 
it    has    the    capacity  of  absorbing  water,  which  makes  it  peculiarly 
adapted    to    the    manu&cture    of  strips   for   the    English    market 
The    tobacco    known    as    the    "Clarksville  tobacco,*'    and     whidi 
grows  on  the   rich  red  soils  of  Stewart,  Montgomery,   Bobertson, 
Cheatham,  Dickson,  and  in  the  counties  of  Kentucky  lying  oontigaoos 
to  the  three  counties  first  named,  will  absorb  about  33  per  cent  of 
water  when  dry.     It  is  prepared  for  the  English  market  by  pulling 
out  the  main  stem  and  packing  it  in  hogsheads  as  dry  as  possible. 
These  ^'strips''  are  watered  after  reaching  the  English  market,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  is  about  72  cents,  gold,  per  poond,  it 
is  seen  that  every  pound  of  water   absorbed  by  the   strips    will   be 
72   cents,  gold,  in  the  pocket  of  the  importer,  and  he  is  thus  enabled 
to  sell  per  pound  at  the  same  price  that  he  buys,  and  make  thSity- 
three  per  cent  on  his  investment,  less  the  charges.    It  is  this  peculiar 
property  of  the  Clarksville  tobacco  that  gives  it  such  a  high  rank 
among  the  English   dealers.     Much  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  this 
district  is  shipped  to  Africa,  the  natives  of  that  country  preferring  it 

The  upper  parts  of  Sumner,  Trousdale  and  Smith,  all  of  Maoon, 
Clay  and  Jackson,  and  parts  of  Overton,  Putnam  Wilson  and  DeKalb 
raise  an  article  of  tobacco  not  well  suited  for  the  manu&ctmer.  It 
would  make  good  strips  on  account  of  its  absorptive  capacity.  TUfl 
tobacco  is  large,  leafy,  coarser  than  the  Clarksville  tobacco,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  the  active  principle  of  tobacco.  It  is  principally  consumed 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  markets,  a  small  quantity  going  to  Italy 
and  Germany. 

Obion,  Dyer,  Henry,  Weakley  and  Benton  counties,  in  West  Tbb- 
nessee,  raise  a  very  fine  Ynanu&cturing  leaf.     It  is,  indeed,  the  finat 
article  for  that  purpose  grown  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,    fiii 
rich,  silky,  mild,  of  a  light  color,  some  of  it  rivalling  the  hiilliut 
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colors  of  the  fading  hickory  leaf.  It  is  especially  valued  for  bright 
and  mottled  wrappers.  All  of  this  tobacco  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  none  being  exported  on  account  of  its  high  price  and  scarcity. 
This  tobacco  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  stemming  purposes,  and  even 
if  it  were,  the  j)rice  is  too  high  to  make  its  use  in  this  manner  profit- 
able. 

Coffee,  Warren,  Moore,  Lewis,  Lawrence,  Wayne,  Hickman,  Hum- 
phreys and  Dickson  raise  small  quantities  of  light,  mild  tobacco. 

Nearly  every  county  in  East  Tennessee  grows  tobacco  enough  for 
home  consumption.  A  great  drawback  to  its  cultivation  there,  is  the 
prohibition  put  upon  its  sale  by  the  government.  Small  farmers  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  license.  The  farmers  throughout  that  region 
regard  it  as  a  great  hardship  that  they  are  not  able  to  sell  this  product 
except  to  licensed  dealers.  Very  few  raise  enough  for  a  hogshead, 
and  the  prohibition  of  selling  without  license  puts  them  at  the  mercy 
of  a  few  licensed  dealers. 

The  quality  of  East  Tennessee  tobacco  differs  widely  from  that 
grown  in  Middle  or  West.  It  is  smaller  and  lighter  and  not  so  rich 
in  the  alkaloid  nicotine.  The  stronger  tobaccos  of  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee  contain  as  high  as  six  per  cent,  of  nicotine,  while  that 
grown  in  East  Tennessee  does  not  contain  above  three  per  cent.  It, 
however,  is  preferred  by  many  on  this  account  for  smoking  and  chew- 
ing, being  milder,  pleasanter  and  more  agreeable. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  before  the  war,  there  were  sixteen  stem- 
meries  in  successful  operation  in  the  city  of  Clarksville.     The  object 
in  stemming  is  to  evade  the  tax  and  increase  the  value  per  pound. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  duty  on  American  tobacco  in  England 
is  three  shillings,  or  about  seventy-two  cents  per  pound.     In  Austria, 
France,  Italy  and  Spain  the  tobacco  commerce  is  monopolized  by  gov- 
ernment, under  direction  of  a  Regie.     In  Germany  the  duty  on  Amer- 
ican leaf  is  four  thalers  per  100  pounds.     In  Belgium  the  impost  is 
reckoned  after  deducting  fifteen  per  cent,  for  tare.     The  duty  is  thir- 
teen francs,  twenty  centimes  ($2.40  gold)  per  100  Kilogrammes  (100 
American  pounds  equal  45 J  kilos).     In  Holland  the  duty  is  twenty- 
eight  cents,  gold,  per  100  kilos  (28  American  pounds  being  equal 
to  12.7  kilos).     In  Russia  the  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  is  four  roubles 
forty  kopeks  per  pud ;  on  smoking  tobacco,  twenty-six  roubles  forty 
kopecks  per  pud ;  and  on  cigars,  two  roubles  twenty  kopeks  per  pound. 
The  "  pud  "  is  equal  to  about  thirty-six  American  pounds.    In  Turkey 
the  duty  is  fifty  cents,  gold  per  11 J  American  ounces. 
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The  excessive  taxation  to  which  this  article's  subjected  bears  with 
great  and  increasing  weight  upon  the  producer.  Substitutes  are  used^ 
^nd  the  consumption  greatly  diminished.  Tobacco  has  become  almost 
an  article  of  prime  necessity,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a 
habitual  smoker  or  chewcr  would  as  soon  dispense  with  meat  upon  his^ 
table  as  tobacco  after  his  meals. 

Tobacco  is  now  subject  to  a  tax  of  twenty  cent«  jjer  pound  by  the 
government — about  two  and  a  half  times  the  price  received  by  the 
producer.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
revenue  from  the  several  sources  of  manufactured  tobacco  during  the 
Mscal  years  ending  June  30,  1872,  and  June  30,  1873: 


Sources  op  Revkxuk. 


Fiscal  Tear 
1872. 


CigRrs  and  cheroots  of  all  descriptions,  domestic  or 
imported 

MaDufacturers  of  cigars,  special  tax 

Snuffs  of  all  descriptions,  domestic  or  imported 

Tobacco  of  all  descriptions. 

iStamps  for  tobacco  or  snuff  intended  for  export 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 

Retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco. 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco. • 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco 

Peddlers  of  tobacco 

Sales  of  Cigars,  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  and 
excess  of  $5,000 ^of  the  penal  sums  of  bonds  of 
manufacturers  of  tobacco 

Total 


%  7.566,166  86 

119,294  44 

497,092  49 

24,073,683  10 

53,676  25 

116,917  53 


934,341 
11,971 


20 
25 


Fiscal  Tear 
1873. 


363,137  40 


$33,736,170  52 


$  8,940,364  81 

153,195  57 

1,082,106  77 

22,314,074  27 

5,582  70 

110,069  6a 

8,020  54 

1,663,053  30 

11,944  00 

50,694  96 


44,572  59 


$34,382,699  33 


We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  tobacco  because  it  is  the  only  grert 
product  of  the  State  that  Ls  subject  to  a  burdensome  tax,  and  evciy 
effort  of  our  people  should  be  made  to  reduce  or  lighten  the  load  upon 
their  industry. 

Cotton. 


This  is  one  of  the  great  staple  products  of  Tennessee.     In  1850  tbe 
number  of  bales  raised  in  the  State  was  212,000;  in  1860,  296,4fi4; 
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in  1870,  181,842.  The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  this  staple  in  the 
State  was  for  1870,  526,180;  1871,  489,352;  1872,  652,403;  1873, 
613,267. 

The  following  table  mil  show  the  number  of  bales  handled  in  the 
State  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1873,  though  much  of  thw 
cotton  came  from  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama  and  Georgia : 


• 

1872-3. 

1871-2. 

Shipments  from  Memphis 

413,136 

63,021 

137,693 

6,253 

381,424 

56,334 

112,165 

1,886 

*'     NashviUe 

*'             *'    other  places  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
Stock  in  Memphis  and  Nashville  at  end  of  year 

020,003 

650,798 

Shipped  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans 

96,784 
132,835 

9.676 
141,500 

1,886 

68,416 
124,410 

24,166 

122,065 

2.726 

Shipped  from  Memphis,  &c.,  to  Norfolk,  &c.« 

Shipped  from  Nashville  sputh 

Shipped  direct  to  manafactarers... 

Stock  in  Memphis  and  Nashville  beginning  of  year 

382,679 

331,783 

Total  shipmenU  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  &c. 
Add  shinments  to  manufacturers,  as  above  «... 

237,324 
141,500 

219,015 
122,065 

Total  product  shinned  from  Tennessee 

378,824 

341.080 

The  best  cotton  in  the  State  is  grown  on  the  lands  in  the  squthern 
half  of  West  Tennessee.     The  staple  is  long  and  heavy,  and  the  aver- 
age yield  on  the  best  lands  per  acre  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  j>ounds  of 
eeed-ootton.     The  farmers  in  this  portion  of  the  State  give  to  thi* 
fitaple  almost  their  entire  attention.     The  uplands  yield  a  very  desira- 
ble article,  much  sought  after  by  the  spinners  of  New  England  and 
Groat  Britain  on  account  of  its  cleanness.     At  the  London  Exposition 
in  1851,  the  cotton  raised  by  Col.  John  Pope,  of  the  county  of  Shelby, 
received  the  me<lal  as  the  best  cotton  known  to  the  world. 

Cotton  is  gro^vn  in  the  whole  of  the  Central  Basin  south  of  Nasb- 
^'iHe.  Lincoln,  Rutherford,  Giles,  Davidson  and  Maury  are  the  prin- 
■cipal  cotton-growing  counties  in  Middle  Tennessee,  these  five  countios 
producing  annually  about  40,000  bales.     The  quality  of  the  staple 
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grown  in  Middle  Tennessee  is  inferior,  being  generally  short  and  light, 
though  this^varies  greatly  with  the  season.  The  crop  of  1873  is  a 
very  superior  article,  and  resembles  the  best  ''uplands^'  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  best  counties  for  cotton  growing  in  West  Tennessee,  arranged 
according  to  their  productiveness,  are  Shelby,  Fayette,  Haywood,. 
Tipton,  Gibson,  Madison,  Lauderdale,  Carroll  and  Dyer.  The  cotton 
area  has  been  extending  north  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  into 
Lake,  Obion  and  Weakley.  The  average  annual  production  for  West 
Tennessee  is  not  far  from  160,000  bales. 

There  is  one  very  fatal  error  practiced  by  the  cotton  planters  of  the 
State,  and  that  is,  the  omission  to  put  back  on  the  soil  the  surplus  cot- 
ton seed.  One  of  the  most  practical  and  successfiil  cotton  planters  in 
the  State  estimates  the  value  of  cotton  seeds  to  be  worth  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton  as  a  fertilizer.  Dr.  Robert.  Peter  has 
made  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  both  the  cottoh  fibre  and 
cotton  seed,  in  which  the  relative  exhaustion  of  the  soils  in  the  pro- 
duction of  each  may  be  readily  compared.  This  analysis  was  made 
for  the  Second  Geological  Report  of  Arkansas,  and  is  as  follows : 

In  100  ParU, 

Cotton  Fibre.  Cotton  Seed. 

Potash 0.388  0.620 

Soda  0  028  0.310 

Lime -    0.138  0.150 

Magnesia 0.186  0.698 

J'hosphoric  acid «    0.125  1.600 

Sulphuric  acid 0.096  0.092 

Cbloriue 0.024  0.060 

Sand  and  silica 0.467  0.120 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 0.254  O.lll 

1.697  1.697 

From  this  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  how  valuable  the  cotton 
«eed  is  for  the  reproduction  of  the  cotton  fibre.  There  are  nine  fixed 
constituents  in  the  ash.  The  fil)re  and  seed  appropriate  from  the  soil 
in  largest  quantities  the  following  substances:  phosphoric  acid,  potash^ 
•oda,  magnesia  and  lime.  The  seed  contains  more  than  twelve  timeB 
as  much  phosphoric  acid,  fourteen  times  as  much  soda,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  potash  as  the  cotton  fibre. 

The  seeds  are  now  sold  to  oil  manufacturers  at  from  six  to 
dollars  per  ton,  or  allowed  to  rot  in  great  masses  about  the  gin-] 
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contaminating  the  atmosphere  and  inducing  sickness  by  their  poison- 
ous exhalations^  when  they  might  be  made  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
planter  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the 
plantation.  The  seed-cake,  after  the  oil  is  extracted,  is  almost  as  val- 
uable for  fertilizing  land  as  the  impressed  seed,  and  it  would  prove 
profitable  for  the  cotton  planters  of  a  neighborhood  to  form  a  co-oper- 
ative establishment  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil,  and  then  re- 
turn the  seed-cake  or  refiise  to  the  soil  in  place  of  buying  costly 
fertilizers. 

The  yield  of  cotton  could  be  greatly  increased  and  the  land  pre- 
served if  some  such  method  were  adopted.      The  profits  of  cotton 
planting  depend  much  more  upon  the  amount  grown  upon  an  acre 
than  upon  the  number  of  acres  cultivated.     An  increase  in  the  yield 
of  double  the  present  quantity  would  quadruple  the  profits  and  im- 
prove the  soil.     The  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  land  without  re- 
gard to  its  productive  capacity  has  iraj>overi8hed  many  a  cotton  i)lan- 
tation,  and  there  is  no  truth  so  much  needed  to  be  inculcated  among 
this  class,  as  the  9ne  that  if  any  element  is  constantly  withdrawn  from 
the  .soil,  the  product  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  must  eventually  cease 
to  grow.     An  Alabama  planter,  in  speaking  of  this  constant  drain  of 
cotton  upon  the  soil,  says  that  it  has  destroyed  more  "than  earth- 
quakes or  volcanic  eruptions.^'     Some  of  the  hills  around  Murfrees- 
boro  and  large  bodies  of  land  in  West  Tennessee  are  furrowed  with 
innumerable  gullies,  which  produced  cotton  until  their  exhaustion  was 
complete.     They  were  then  turned  out,  and  are  now  painful  evidences 
of  the  former  want  of  care  and  attention  to  the  soil  by  the  growers  of 
cotton.     All  the  fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  State,  all  the  storms 
of  wind  and  hail,  all  the  devastations  produced  by  these  and  freshets 
are  small  in  comparison  to  the  destruction  of  the  wealth  of  the  State 
by  bad  tillage.     It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  this  waste,  and  if  persisted 
in,  must  leave  a  land  almost  as  desolate  and  as  unfruitful  as  the  desert 
of  Sahara. 

Mr.  John  L.  Strong,  of  Dickson,  Alabama,  gives  to  the  Memphis 
Appeal  of  a  recent  date  the  following  as  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
production  of  cotton.  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  dead  loss  of  over  three  cents  per  j)ound  on  all  the  cotton 
grown — a  conclusion  which  the  pinched  condition  of  the  planters 
throughout  the  south  would  seem  to  justify.  The  general  estimate  of 
cost  is,  for  river  bottoms  Vl\  cents  per  pound,  and  for  uplands  15 
<«nt8 — an  average  for  both  localities    being  13f  cents. 
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Wages  of  hand  12  months!,  at  $12.50  per  monthy 
Board  of  hand  12  months,  at  $5  })er  month,    . 

Half  feed  of  mule, 

Interest  on  36  acres  of  land  at  S5  61-100  per  acre,  at  10 

per  cent., 

Interest  on  half  cost  of  mule,  $75,  at  10  per  cent., 

Half  wear  of  same,  10  per  cent., 

£zpense  of  manager  or  overseer, 

Sftlt, . 

Iron  and  blacksmith  work, 

Annual  expense  of  tools  and  gear,  .... 

Ginning  and  baling,  actual  cost, 

Bagging  and  rope,  ...     ^    ...         . 

$328  19 

Product, 1883}  pounds. 

Cost, 17  32-100  cents  per  pound. 

Average  size  of  farms  in  the  ten  cotton  states,  220  8-10  acres. 
Proportion  of  improved  to  unimproved  lands,  3  to  3.5  acres. 

Average  number  of  acres  in  cotton  cultivated  per  hand^  10;  per 
mule,  20. 

Proportion  of  land  on  each  farm,  per  hand,  36  acres. 

Average  value  of  land  in  farms  in  ten  cotton  States,  $5.61. 

Average  yield  per  acre  from  1867  to  1872  in  ten  cotton  states,  188} 
pounds. 

Average  per  hand,  from  1867  to  1872,  in  ten  ""cotton  states,  1883J 
pounds. 

This  cost  can  only  be  reduced  by  cultivating  better  land  and  increit' 
ing  the  yield,  employing  less  labor  and  thus  increasing  its  efficiencji 
restoring  the  exhausted  elements  to  the  soil  and  thus  keeping  up  iii 
fertility,  producing  home  supplies  and  thus  saving  transportation,  cul- 
tivating less  land  and  cultivating  it  better,  and,  above  all,  in  the  pri^ 
tice  of  a  rigid  supervision  by  the  owner  in  all  the  operations  of  tf* 
plantation,  and  thus  save  waste,  wear  and  tear,  and  losses  in  toob» 
stock  and  time. 

Hay. 

About  90,000  acres  of  land  in  Tennessee  are  used  for  the  raisios  ^ 
hay,  which  yield  about  110,000  tons,  or  about  one  and  a  qnariair 


timothy  and  herds-grawi.  Nor  is  the  hay-growing  portion  of  the 
te  confined  to  the  lowlands  l>ordering  the  ntreams.  On  the  nortli- 
.  slopes  of  the  ridgea  of  Eaut  Tennessee,  and  on  the  rolling  lands  of 
Central  Basin,  timothy  groM's  with  a  .surprising  luxuriance;  antl 
>ii  the  flat  lands  of  the  Highland  Rim,  and  in  the  sandy  lands  of 
ist  Tennessee,  herds-grass  finds  a  fitting  soil,  and  grows  to  a 
ght  almost  incredible.  Knox,  Greene,  Sullivan  and  Wa<ihington, 
East  Tennessee,  are  among  the  lieet  hay-growing  conntioH  in  the 
ite.  Greene  is  the  banner  county,  and  Davidson  stands  second. 
msiderable  hay  is  grown  in  Carter  and  Johnson,  2,000  feet  above 
i  sea.  Were  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  reclaimed  and  ptit 
hay,, Tennessee  might  supply  thi'  entire  southern  states  with  that 
acle. 

While  the  average  yield  of  hay  tor  the  State  is  small,  instances  are 
ren  where  meadows  &vor&bIy  located  have  yielded,  for  a  {xiriod  of  ton 
BTS  in  succession,  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre.  The  deadliest 
emy  to  the  raisiog  of  hay  is  the  "brooniscdge,"  which  enters  ;ii>on  a 
reer  of  conquest  from  the  time  the  grass  is  sown.  In  the  autumn, 
tep  the  first  mowing,  a  few  scanty  tufts  of  this  enemy  may  be  seen 
■ttered  here  and  there  over  the  meadow  like  the  skirmishers  of  a 
and  army,  and  unless  they  are  extirpated  root  and  branch,  the  grand 
rmy  of  broomsedge  will  enter  the  field,  and  in  a  year  or  two  more 
ill  etaim  it  as  ita  own.  A  weed,  popularly  called  white  top,  also  in- 
ste  the  meadows,  and  injures  the  character  of  the  hay.     This  is  not 
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Barley. 

While  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  barley  in  the  State  does  not 
exceed  5,000,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most  proiStable  crops  grown  by  our 
farmers.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  18  bushels.  About 
one-third  of  all  that  is  grown  in  the  State  is  raised  in  Davidson  county. 
It  flourishes  well  in  the  high  valleys  and  coves  in  Johnson  and  Carter 
counties,  and  would  grow  well  in  all  the  rich  valley  lands  of  East 
Tennessee.  The  black  lands  of  the  Central  Basin  yield  very  large 
crops.  Upon  such  lands  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre  is  quite  a  common 
yield.  Stock-raisers  prefer  it  to  any  other  grain  for  the  feeding  of 
young  colts. 

Barley  is  used  principally  tor  beer-making  purposes,  and  with  the 
influx  of  a  foreign  population,  the  quantity  raised  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Weight  for  weight,  the  grain  will  bring  as  high  a  price  as 
wheat,  and  where  soil  and  climate  are  suited  for  its  production,  it 
would  be  more  remunerative.  It  is  estimated  that  three  bushels  of 
barley  can  be  raised  at  the  same  cost  as  two  bushels  of  wheat. 


Rye. 

This  is  not  considered  a  productive  crop  in  Tennessee.     Farmen 
rarely  ever  sow  it,  except  for  winter  or  early  spring  grazing;  a  use  to 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted  by  reason  of  its  hardy  nature  and  rapid 
growth.     Sown  in  September,  on  fertile,  well  prepared  land,  it  tillert 
and  forms  a  complete  mat  before  the  cold  days  of  December.    Shee^    i 
cattle  and  horses  eat  it  with  avidity,  and  the  usual  custom  is  to  git* 
it  until  the  clover  fields  or  highway  pastures  will  supply  ample  grtf* 
ing.     It  is  used  also  by  some  farmers  as  a  fertilizer,  and  as  it  wiD 
grow  w^ith  vigor  where  corn,  oats  and  wheat  will  fail,  it  supplies  • 
great  want  upon  the  thin  and  washed  soils  of  the  State.     The  amourf 
of  land  devoted  to  rye  is  about  25,000  acres  in  the  State,  which  gives 
a  yield  of  about  220,000  bushels,   or  about  nine   bushels  per  acre- 
This  yield  is  doubtless  largely  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cessive grazing  to  which   it   is   subjected.     The   largest   lye-growinK 
counties  are  Marshall,  Lincoln,  Rutherford,  Bedford  and  Davidson,  m 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  Johnson  and  Carter,  in  East  Tennessee.    W«* 
Tennessee  raises  but  little  rye,  but  its  soil  and  climate  would 
an  abundant  yield. 


Sweet  Potatoes. 


rom  the  early  setdemeat  ap  to  the  present  time,  sweet  potatoes 
!  held  a  high  position  as  an  article  of  food.  They  grow  well  od 
horoaghly  drained  soils  of  the  State,  and  where  the  land  is  friable 
moderately  fertile.  'Bottom  lands  are  not  usually  the  hcnt  for  the 
rth  of  this  T^etable;  the  tendency  of  such  places  is  to  produce 
:iK>rmous  gro¥rth  of  vines  at  the  expense  of  the  tubers ;  nor  does 
1,  clayey  land  suit  them.  The  flavor  is  greatly  improved  in  a  soil 
I  a  small  admixture  of  sand  or  fine  gravel.  When  grown  upon 
I  rich  soils  they  are  apt  to  be  sappy  and  insipid.  Visitors  from 
north  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Nashville  Agricultural  and  Me- 
Dical  AssociatioD  expressed  more  surprise  at  the  size  and  excellence 
lie  sweet  potatoes  than  of  any  other  vegetable.  They  may  be 
wn  on  suitable  soils  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre.  The 
oal  yield  is  1,200,000  bushels.  They  are  grown  in  every  division 
Ifae  State.  The  counties  raising  the  greatest  quantities  are  Shelby, 
ion  and  Gibson,  -in  West  Tennesosee;  Davidson,  Wilson  and 
o^meiy,  in  Middle ,-  and  Knox,  Bradley  and  Anderson,  in  East 
unessee.  Davidson  raises  by  far  the  greatest  number,  when  counties 
compared;  but  West  Tennessee  when  we  compare  divisions.  The 
nted  land  of  the  Unakas  are  not  suited  to  their  growth,  the  climate 
ing  too  northern  in  its  character. 
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yield  can  be  brought  up  to  400  bushels  per  acre.  Yet  the  statisi 
this  crop  show  an  average  yield  of  only  77  bushels,  and  the  numl 
bushels  raised  1,122,000.  This  shows  that  there  is  not  one  I 
to  each  inhabitant.  The  Irish  potato  grows  well  in  every  divisi 
the  State,  and  especially  is  it  brought  to  great  perfection  on  th< 
vated  ix)rtions  of  the  State,  Even  the  Cumberland  Table  ] 
though  yielding  but  sparsely  of  the  leading  crops,  produces  the 
potato  in  profusion.  The  tubers  grown  upon  the  sandy  s( 
this  division  are  well  flavored,  rich  and  mealy.  No  more  prof 
crop,  and  no  one  for  which  vthere  is  a  readier  demand,  can  engag 
attention  of  Tennessee  farmers.  The  jwtato  bugs  sometimes  dc 
the  late  potatoes,  but  rarely  ever  injure  those  planted  in  Feb 
or  March.      As  yet  the  genuine  Colorado  bug  is  unknown  in  this ! 

PpLVNurs. 

The  great  peanut-growing  region  of  the  State  embraces  the  coi 
of  Perry,  Hickman  and  Humphreys,  and  portions  of  Dickson 
Lewis — all  ujion  the  west  side  of  the  Highland  Rim.  The  culti\ 
of  this  nut  was  first  introduced  into  this  section  by  Jesse  Geoi*| 
Hickman  countv.  The  seeds  came  from  North  Carolina,  and 
given  to  him  by  some  relatives  who  were  passing  through  the  c< 
on  their  way  West.  These  he  planted,  and  finding  the  county  so 
adapted  lo  their  growth,  he  ventured  to  raise  peanuts  for  market, 
taining  a  good  price  for  these,  he  was  stimulated  to  a  larger  plai 
His  neighbors  caught  the  infection,  and  Humphreys  soon  be 
fitmous  for  the  richness  and  superiority  of  its  peanuts.  The  i 
production  of  j)eanuts  in  the  region  mentioned  above  reached,  ii 
year  1872,  680,000  bushels.  Of  these  Hickman  made  200,000, 1 
phreys  250,000,  Perry  200,000,  and  Dickson  30,000.  The  exce 
production  for  that  year  reduced  the  price  so  low  that  the  croj 
diminished  to  110,000  bushels  for  the  year  1873,  of  which  Hici 
produced  40,0(X),  Humphreys  40,000,  Perry  27,000,  and  Die 
3,000.  The  prices  paid  in  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati  markets 
from  60  cents  to  $2.25  jier  bushel,  according  to  production  and  dem 
The  average  yield  is  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Land  suitable 
peanuts  has  advanced  100  per  cent,  since  their  first  introduction 
crop  in  the  region  named.  The  best  soils  for  peanuts  are  those  "V 
are  well  drained,  and  have  a  large  quantity  of  intermingling  jg 
Rich,  generally  flinty,  bottoms  lying  between  ridges,  are  fevorito^ 
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Other    Crops. 

ition  to  the  foregoing  crops,  there  are  grown  in  particular  lo- 
emp,  broom-corn,  flax,  sorghum  and  rice.  All  the  garden 
IS  are  raised  in  abundance.  Peas,  beans,  onions,  lettuce, 
turnips,  radislies,  salsify,  celery,  cucumbers,  butter-beans, 
squash,  melons,  carrots,  beets,  okra,  egg-plant,  asparagus,  and 
lers  are  found  in  almost  every  garden. 

>llo^ring  counties  of  Tennessee  make  up  the  roll  of  those 
ccording  to  the  census  of  1870,  lead  in  quantities  of  field, 
id  dairy  productions,  each  showing  a  maximum,  or  else  a 
best,^'  of  some  particular  product.  The  names  of  the  counties, 
ucts  in  which  they  respectively  excelled,  and  the  various 
!)  or  amounts  of  the  latter  are  tabulated  below.  The  counties 
he  second  rank  are  also  given : 


jt  in  corn, 

.     2,054,163 

bushels. 

econd  in  com, 

1,449,935 

irst  in  wheat. 

241,715 

econd  in  wheat. 

.         .     238,716 

"st  in  oats,     . 

259,047 

second  in  oats. 

.     233,837^ 

'*  • 

,  first  in  rye, 

18,526 

second  in  rye, 

13,989 

,  first  in  barley,    . 

24,858 

«cond  in  barley, 

.       11,355 

•st  in  buckwheat,  . 

70,296. 

second  in  buckwheat, 

2,244 

on,  first  in  rice,     . 

1,191 

pounds. 

>n,  second  in  rice, 

518 

a 

irst  in  cotton. 

32,434  bales. 

second  in  cotton. 

.       20,131 

a 

lery,  first  in  tobacco,     . 

.       4,856,378 

pounds. 

',  second  in  tobacco, 

.  2,599,590 

a 

first  in  wool 

48,113 

a 

second  in  wool. 

39,511 

u 

n,  first  in  Irish  ix)tatoes. 

.  .      .            66,233  bushels. 

second  in   Irish  jK)tatoes, 

35,253 

a 

1,  first  in  sweet  potatoes, 

62,854 

a 

c'cond  in  sweet  i)otatoes,  . 

60,275 

a 
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Humphreys,  first  in  peas  and  beans,  • . 
Hickman,  second  in  peas  and  beans, 
Greene,  first  in  hay,  ..... 

Davidson,  second  in  hay,       .... 

Wilson,  first  in  butter, 

Lincoln  second  in  butter,     .... 
Davidson,  first  in  cheese,  .... 

Shelby,  second  in  cheese,       .... 
Davidson,  first  in  milk  sold,      .... 
Maury,  second  in  milk  sold,         .... 
Greene,  first  in  flax,         ..... 

Sullivan,  second  in  flax, 

Maury,  first  in  hops, 

Cocke,  second  in  hops, 

Hancock,  first  in  hemp, 

Johnson,  second  in  hemp,     ..... 
Sullivan,  first  in  flaxseed,         .... 
Greene,  second   in  flaxseed,         .... 
Overton,  first  in  silk  cocoons,  .... 
Jeflerson,  second  in  silk  cocoons,  . 
Warren,  first  in  grass  seed,     .... 
Wilson,  second  in  grass  seed,        .... 
Hawkins,  first  in  clover  seed,     .... 
Wilson,  second  in  clover  seed,     .... 
Sullivan,  first  in  maple  sugar,  .... 
Greene,  second  in  maple  sugar,     .... 
Wilson,  first  in  sorghum  molasses,     . 
Smith,  second  in  sorghum  molasses,     . 

Lincoln,  first  in  honey, 

Giles,  second  in  honey,         ^        .         .         .         . 

Davidson,  first  in  orchard  products, 

Obion,*  second  in  orchard  product**,     . 

Maury,  first  in  animals  for  slaughter, 

Lincoln,!  second  in  animals  for  slaughter,     . 

Lincoln,  first  in  total  live  stock, 

Maury,  second  in  total  live  stock, 

Wilson,  first  in  horses,    ..... 

Lincoln,  second  in  horses,  • 

Maury,  first  in  mules  and  asses, 

*  Warren  is  closely  after  Obion,  its  orchard  pr«dncts  being  valaed  at  $35,031. 
t  Wilson  is  third  in  rank  and  near  Lincoln,  the  Talae  being  $910,973. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


The  Grasses  of  Tennessee. 


The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  enumerate  and  explain  all  the  most 
valuable  grasses  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  Tennessee  will  produce^ 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tried. 

Several  wild  or  indigenous  grasses  grow  spontaneously  in  the  State, 
and  these  will  be  first  considered.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  give  the 
origin  and  history  of  any  grass. 

Barren,  or  Prairie  Grass. 

This  grass  covered  all  the  prairie  lands  when  the  country  was  first 
settled  by  the  white  people.  It  is  perennial.  It  springs  up  about  the 
first  of  April,  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  affords  good  pasture 
for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  mules  from  the  tenth  of  April  to  the  firrt 
of  August,  Then  it  becomes  hard,  woody,  and  too  tough,  so  that 
stock  refuse  to  eat  it.  Wherever  the  forest  is  not  so  dense  as  to  ex- 
clude the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  on  the  streams  and  table  lands 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  on  the  sandy,  flinty  and  silicioas 
''flat  woods"  of  the  whole  State,  this  grass  still  holds  possessioii^ 
where  the  domestic  animals  which  roam  at  large  are  not  numeioQ^ 
enough  to  keep  it  down.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  •H. 
lands  which  are  deficient  in  lime. 

Nimble  Will. 

An  indigenous  and  perennial  grass.  On  the  limestone  lands 
the  forest  has  been  thinned  out,  the  Nimble  Will  grows  up  to  the 
of  about  fifteen  inches,  and  forms  a  dense  mat.     It  is  a  rich,  nu 


White  Orx>VEB 

spontaneGiis  growth  nearly  all  over  the  State.  It  is  luxuriant  in 
•stone  soils.  It  is  perennial.  It  springs  up  almost  the  first  of 
•i\,  spreads  rapidly  by  runners  on  the  surface.  It  also  propagates 
If  by  numerous  seeds.  White  Clover  makes  an  abundant  pasture 
h<^,  sheep  and  cattle.  It  salivates  horses  and  mules  so  badly  that 
I  not  valued  as  pasture  for  them.  Yet,  when  White  Clover  is  mixed 
h  timotliy  and  bine-grass,  some  good  &rmer8  believe  it  improves 

pasture. 

JVliite  Clover  is  a  valuable  forerunner  of  blue-grass.  If  White 
iver  shall  be  sowed  with  blue-grass,  in  woodland  lots,  it  takes  pos- 
non  sooner  than  the  blue-grass,  and  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
ae  to  take  possession  in  place  of  it.  This  clover  is  a  hardy  plant, 
1  will  withstand  drouth  and  constant  grazing. 


Crab  Grabs 

an  annual,  and  comes  from  the  seed  every  spring  about  the  20th  of 
pril,  in  cultivated  fields.  It  is  a  troublesome  pest,  and  costs  much 
bor  to  keep  it  from  overrunning  the  growing  crop.  In  the  corn- 
ed, especially  in  wet  seasons,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  dense  growth 
none  the  atandinff  com.  after  t)ie  plowintr  has  ceased.     Then  it  is 
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Meadow  Oat  Grass 

Is  a  perennial.  It  is  cultivated  both  for  pasture  and  meadow.  In 
good  soil  it  grows  near  three  feet  high,  and  yields  about  a  ton  of  hay 
to  the  acre.  It  has  but  little  nourishment  in  it,  and  makes  inferior 
hay  and  pasture.  Farm  stock  will  not  eat  this  grass,  nor  the  hay 
made  of  it,  if  they  can  get  any  other  grass  or  any  other  hay.  It  is 
of  so  little  value  that  no  &rmer  ought  to  sow  it,  because  many  other 
grasses  will  reward  him  better  for  his  labor. 

Hebds-grass,  OB  Red  Top, 

Is  a  hardy  perennial.  It  is  devoted  to  pasture  and  meadow.  For 
making  meadow  in  swampy  land,  it  is  regarded  as  superior  to  vq 
other  grass.  It  produces  a  deep,  tough  sod  of  roots,  that  make  i 
firm  surfacer,  even  in  muddy  places,  and  will  yield  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
hay  per  acre,  of  good  quality.  The  hay  is  not  quite  equal  to  that 
made  of  orchard  grass,  timothy,  or  clover;  but  in  swamps,  the  cn^ 
of  Herds-grass  hay  is  worth  more  than  a  crop  that  could  be  made  of 
any  other  grass  in  the  swamps.  In  &ct,  it  will  yield  good  crop 
where  other  grasses  would  &il  altogether.  In  well  drained  nplandfl^ 
it  yields  fair  crops  of  hay ;  but  not  equal  to  clover  and  timothy.  iJ 
a  pasture  grass  it  prospers  in  almost  any  soil.  The  greatest  yield  will 
ever  be  in  the  richest  soil.  In  black  limestone  lands  it  prospers  well| 
but  ought  never  be  sowed  to  the  exclusion  of  clover,  or  orchard-gruBi 
timothy,  or  blue-grass.  The  red  top  will  choke  those  more  valuabb 
grasses,  and  diminish  their  yield,  and  will  not  itself  supply  the  do* 
ficiency  which  it  causes.  It  prospers  in  rich  limestone  land^  but  it  ■ 
not  good  policy  to  sow  it  on  such  lands,  because  other  grasses  in 
worth  much  more.  Hence,  in  limestone  lands,  which  are  not  swampji 
this  grass  ought  not  to  be  depended  on,  either  for  meadow  or  pastun^ 
But  on  sandy  land,  and  any  land  that  is  deficient  in  limestone,  Hoid^ 
grass  will  probably  do  better,  both  for  pasture  and  meadow,  than  usf 
other  grass.  It  will  not  yield  much  hay,  unless  it  be  well  wt 
nured ;  but  liberal  manuring  will  make  it  yield  large  crops  of  gOQi' 
hay.  On  all  the  table  lands  and  ''flatwoods"  of  the  Cumberlia 
Mountains,  on  the  silicious  soils,  and  on  the  orange  sands  of  W<l 
Tennessee,  Herds-grass  ought  to  be  the  standard,  both  for  ptstnra  tm 
meadow,  because  it  is  more  prosperous  in  such  soils  than  other 
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Hungarian  Grass, 

Missouri  millet,  Egyptian  millet,  and  German  millet,  are  all  annual 
grasses.  In  good  land  they  make  large  crops  of  hay.  If  sowed  early 
in  the  season,  before  the  drouth  sets  in,  they  will  all  prove  highly 
remunerative.  These  grasses  all  grow  best  in  limestone  soils;  but 
will  prosper  on  any  soil  that  is  rich  enough.  All  these  grasses 
produce  an  abundance  of  seed,  which  are  nutritious;  but  they  are 
disposed  to  shatter  out  and  waste  badly.  To  prevent  this  waste,  the 
grass  ought  to  be  harvested  before  the  seeds  mature. 

When  all  the  qualities  of  these  annual  grasses  are  considered,  they 
prove  to  be  very  valuable,  because  an  abundance  of  good  hay  may  be 
made  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  State.  They  will  make  hay,  whether 
sowed  early  or  late ;  but  the  early  sowing  is  most  certain  to  make  a 
good  crop.  There  is  probably  more  hay  made  of  these  grasses,  in  this 
State,  than  of  orchard-grass,  blue-grass,  timothy,  or  clover.  These 
grasses  are  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  renters.  Moving,  as  they 
do,  from  &rm  to  Ibtrm,  every  year  or  two,  they  have  no  chance  to 
make  meadow  of  timothy,  clover,  and  orchard-grass.  But  these  an- 
nual grasses  mature  in  so  short  a  time,  that  any  renter  can  afford  to 
make  hay  of  them. 


Orchard-GIiass 

la  a  perennial.  It  makes  hay  and  pasture  of  the  best  quality.  All 
sorts  of  domestic  animals  eat  it  greedily,  and  thrive  upon  it.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  get  this  grass  well  sodded,  and  then  to  keep  it  in  full 
possession  of  the  ground.  Not  less  than  two  bushels  to  the  acre  will 
insure  a  dense  stand;  and  then,  in  a  year  or  two,  the  bunches  seem  to 
rise  up  out  of  the  ground  and  become  smaller,  leaving  vacant  spots 
between  them.  This  disposition  may  be  comjiensated  for,  by  sowing 
timothy  or  clover  with  the  orchard-grass;  for  they  will  occupy  all  the 
Tscant  spots,  and  fill  out  the  crop  of  hay  to  a  full  yield.  And  a 
mixture  of  the  grasses  does  not  damage  the  quality  of  the  hay,  but 
makes  it  better. 

Orchard-Grraas  grows  best  on  limestone  lands,  but  will  make  good 
meadows  on  any  rich  land. 
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Red  Clover. 

A  biennial  plant.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it  in  this  State.  One 
is  very  coarse  and  large,  called  "  sapling  clover."  The  other  usually 
grows  in  good  land,  to  the  average  height  of  about  three  feet.  The 
large  variety  does  not  suit  the  rich  limestone  tsoils,  because  it  is  almost 
certain  to  fall  flat  down,  and  *^scald  out"  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  stand.  But  on  land  that  is  sufficient  in  lime,  the  large  clover  does' 
well,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  sown.  Clover  is  the  great  fertil- 
izer of  land.  Any  land  may  be  made  productive,  if  it  will  grow  good 
crops  of  clover.  It  sends  its  top  roots  down  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  and  then  drains,  subsoils,  and  enriches  to  that  depth.  The 
common  Red  Clover  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  grasses.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  difficult  to  enumerate  and  illustrate  all  the  advantages 
of  Red  Clover.  There  is  no  farm  crop  grown  which  equals  it  It  is 
the  great  fertilizer  and  dependence  to  prevent  our  lands  from  wearing 
out.  It  grows  best  on  rich  limestone  lands,  but  may  be  made  to  pros- 
per on  any  land  which  is  not  extremely  sandy.  Wherever  there  is  not 
lime  enough  in  the  soil,  land  plaster,  sowed  upon  the  growing  clover, 
will  cause  it  to  grow,  and  to  yield  large  crojjs.  It  is,  therefore,  adapted 
to  all  soils  which  are  not  extremely  sandy.  There  is  but  little  land  in 
Tennessee  which  will  not  produce  clover;  and  all  that  will  prodnoe 
it,  can  be  made  rich  bv  it. 

Red  Clover  makes  excellent  hay;  but  the  custom  now  is,  to  make 
hay  of  clover  and  timothy,  mixed.  The  farmer  adopts  a  system  rf 
rotation  of  crops,  including  four  or  five  years  in  the  rotation.  After  t 
corn  crop,  wheat  is  sowed,  and  clover  and  timothy  are  sowed  among  - 
the  young  wheat.  After  the  wheat  harvest,  the  field  remains  in 
clover  and  timothy  for  two  or  three  years,  and  is  mowed  to  make  hay. 
Experience  proves  that  this  mixed  hay  cures  well,  makes  ezoeUenl 
provender,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  stacks,  perfectly  sound.  It  is  be* 
lieved  to  be  more  nutritious  than  either  grass,  by  itself.  This  syatai 
of  rotation  enables  everv  farmer  to  enrich  his  lands  with  clover,  and 
make  an  abundance  t)f  hay  of  the  best  quality. 

• 

One  great  advantage  of  clover  in  the  rotation  is,  that  it  mil  never. 
run  out,  after  a  crop  has  once  gone  to  seed  and  is  plowed  in,  Tfci 
seed  in  the  ground  will  remain  for  many  years,  and  tlien  vegetate  and 
grow,  whenever  brought  to  the  surface  with  the  plow. 
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le  rotation  system  M'ith  clover,  to  enrich  the  land  and  make  hay, 
derlblly  helps  the  iarmer  to  rid  his  fields  of  all  noxious  weeds  and 


valuable  perennial  grass.  For  hay-making  it  is  the  best  grass  we 
;  and  it  improves  all  pastures  where  it  is  mixed  with  other 
es.  It  is  almost  an  indispensable  forerunner  of  blue  gross, 
d  with  blue-grass,  it  takes  possession  of  the  ground  at  once,  and 
1  the  possessioQ  till  the  blue-grass  can  grow  up  and  take  its  place. 
>thy  does  best  in  limestone  land,  in  which  the  crop  will  often 
iDt  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  which  commands  the  highest  price 
B  market.  The  impression  once  prevailed  that  Timothy  would 
lake  good  meadow  on  uplands  or  sloping  lands.  Modem  experi- 
fully  proves  that  Timothy  makes  the  largest  crops  on  the  hillsides 
le  black  limestone  land.  It  often  grows  fully  four  feet  high,  and 
times  five,  on  the  limestone  hills ;  but  the  average  crops  of  hay 
i^eater  on  well  drained  bottom  lands.  Farmers  have  learned  to 
he  mowing  machine  on  the  hillsides  with  nearly  the  same  facility 
1  the  flats. 

"  much  of  the  hay  is  fed  to  cattle  on  the  meadoW  which  produced 
ae  tramping  and  manuring  will  increase  the  yield  of  future  crops, 
prolong  the  exuberance  of  the  meadow. 


erennial,  and  grows  best  on  rich  limestone  lands.  This  is  the 
9  which  is  so  famous  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  It  is 
rrass  which  has  produced  a  large  part  of  the  wealth,  find  made 
sands  of  lai^e  estates  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri ; 
bas  caused  many  Tennesseans  to  become  wealthy.  It  is  the  grass 
b  will  ultimately  cover  all  the  limestone  hills  of  Tennessee.  Much 
le  lands  of  Eastern  and  Middle  Tennessee  will  produce  as  fine 
-Grass  as  can  be  made  anywhere.  And  several  of  the  river  coun- 
if  West  Tennessee  will  produce  good  Blue-Grass.  The  chemical 
itnents  of  oar  rocks  yield  the  very  best  soil  for  this  and  other 
es.     In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowled^-e,  there  could  not  be 
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made  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  Blue-Grass  to  this  State. 
Our  hills  and  ridges  ap])ear  to  be  in  all  respects  in  the  best  natural 
condition  for  Blue-Grass  pastures.  This  fine  grass  may  be  made  to  cover 
ever)'  acre  of  limestone  land  which  is  not  tilled.  No  spot  need  be  left 
idle  to  wash  away,  or  to  produce  noxious  weeds  aud  pests  of  the  fiinn* 
No  timber  trees  need  be  destroyed  or  wasted,  because  this  grass  will 
prosper  where  tall  forest  trees  grow  plentifully.  And  when  every  acre 
shall  l>e  made  to  yield  a  profit,  the  people  will  be  uncommonly  prol- 
iferous. 

Having  enumerated  all  the  valuable  grasses  that  grow  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  the  names  of  some  that  might 
l>e  introduced  by  our  fiirmers  with  profit,  and  first  among  these  may 
l)e  mentioned 


Li-CERNE,  OR  Alfalfa. 


This  is  a  leguminous  plant  and  perennial.  It  thrives  well  upon 
almost  any  Uh>so  soil,  and  furnishes  a  crop  as  abundant  as  red  clover. 
It  is  not  short-livoil  like  clover,  but  will  produce  luxuriant  crops  fi>r 
i»ight  or  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  more  care  is  necessary  to  secure 
."I  stand.  It  suffers  in  ixmiixiot,  clayey  soils,  or  in  any  soils  that  have  a 
hard  pan  underlying  them.  On  the  best  portions  of  the  Camberland 
Table  I^uuU  and  in  West  Tennessee — except  in  that  portion  which  has 
a  hanl  sul>si^il — it  wxuiKl  flourish  vigorously.  The  soil  must  be  thor- 
oughly pulveriECil  and  pn^[>areil  by  clean  tillage.  It  would  be  better 
to  s<>w  in  drills  and  cultivate  the  first  year,  as  it  is  extremely  feeble 
and  tender  at  first.  It  will  not  endurt^  as  severe  a  climate  as  red  clover. 
It  delights  in  great  heat  and  sunlight.  Compantnl  with  red  doveri  it 
has  s«.nue  adx'antages.  It  will  Innir  cutting  much  oftener ;  it  is  peraih 
uiaU  and  its  yield  of  ^rttvn  fiKHl  ivntinues  much  longer  in  the  aeaaoi* 
VA)ualIy  with  re\l  clover,  it  inipr^ni^s  the  soil  upon  which  it  giows; 
deriving  a  larp.^  pn^iH^rtiou  of  its  nutrition  tWni  the  atmosphere,  whib 
il  shades  the  Iaud«  and  s^muIs  down  its  roots  into  the  subeoil  many  feat 
It  is  said  that  a  s^nl  which  w  ill  Ivar  only  a  nunlium  cn»p  of  \iiieat,  flUf 
U^  made  highly  pnvluetiw  of  this  staple  eervaU  by  being  in  Luoemi 
tv^r  a  ti'^w  vear^ 

Luvvnie  shv^xild  Iv  ^^wu  in  the  sprinc*  like  olowr,  but  as  it  ti\^ 
lesis  a  lar^^T  \\xiAniiT\  of  :!^t\l  shouUl  Iv  :^*\vu  to  the  acre.  ^ 
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An  intelligent  writer^  in  speaking  of  this  plant,  says :  ^^  When  prop- 
erly managed,  the  number  of  cattle  which  can  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion on  an  acre  of  Lucerne  during  the  whole  season  exceeds  belief.  It 
is  no  sooner  mown  than  it  pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and  wonderfiil  as 
the  growth  of  clover  is,  in  a  field  that  has  been  recently  mown,  that  of 
Laceme  is  fiir  more  rapid.  Lucerne  will  last  for  many  years,  shooting 
its  roots — tough  and  fibrous  almost  as  those  of  licorice — downward  for 
nourishment,  till  they  are  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  drouth.  In  the 
dryest  and  most  sultry  weather;  when  every  blade  of  grass  droops  for 
want  of  moisture.  Lucerne  holds  up  its  stem,  fresh  and  green  as  in 
the  genial  spring.'^ 

That  the  climate  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  will  suit  it,  there  is  not 
a  question  of  doubt.  It  grows  in  Illinois  with  remarkable  luxuriance, 
attaining  the  height  of  three  and  four  feet.  A  mellow,  deep  sub- 
soil, however,  is  indispensable  to  its  successful  cultivation. 


Italian  Rye  Grass. 


Upon  the  rich,  moist  bottoms  that  are  found  upon  our  streams,  and 
especially  upon  such  bottoms  as  may  be  irrigated,  this  grass  would 
prove  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  cultivated  grasses.    The 
native  habitat  of  this  grass  is  the  low  plains  of  Lombardy,  where  it 
grows  with  unrivalled  luxuriance.     All  stock   love   it ;   it   is  greedily 
eaten   by   cattle,    and    yields    fifty    per    cent,   of   hay.     According 
to   the  statement    of   Mr.    Lawson,    who    introduced     its    culture 
into  Great  Britain,  its  growth  is  so  rank  that  if  it  be  sown  with  clover 
or  lucerne,  it  will  quickly  choke  them.     This  grass  was  received  with 
great  fisivor  in  England  and  Scotland.    The  sale  of  seed  by  the  Messrs* 
LawBon  increased  from  160  bushels  in  1831,  to  25,000  bushels  in  1850, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  sold  for  about  two  dollars  per  bushel. 
Mr.  Henry  Colman,  in  his  work  on  European  Agriculture,  says  that 
Mr.  Dickenson,  who  had  a  farm  near  London,  in  1844,  mowed  his  Rye 
\      ^'^ss  ten  times.    Mr.  Dickenson  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
uuce  of  the  fifth  crop  of  grass  of  the  season,  and  found  that  a  square 
y^^dj  green,  weighed  five  and  three-quarter  pounds.    This,  when  thor- 
oughly dried  by  being  in  the  open  air  twelve  days,  afterwards  in  a  room 
'^  days  heated  to  fift;y-nine  degrees,  then  three  days  in  a  kitchen  at 
^^'Jfy  degrees,  and  finally  roasted  two  hours  before  the  fire,  weighed 
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two  pounds  six  ounces.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  tons,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  per  acre  of  green  grass ;  when  thoroughly 
dried  and  heated,  five  tons  and  three  quarters  nearly. 

Though  best  adapted  for  irrigated  lands,  this  grass  is  said  to  with- 
stand severe  droughts  better  than  any  of  our  valuable  grasses.  Mr. 
Gould,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  he  saw  it  growing  upon  the  &rm  of 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  though  the  year  was  characterized 
by  a  very  severe  drought,  and  all  the  neighboring  meadows  and  pas- 
tures were  brown  and  sear,  yet  this  field  of  Italian  Bye  Grass  was  green 
and  beautiful,  presenting  a  lovely  picture  to  the  eye,  a  perfect  oasis 
amid  the  parched  grass  lands  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris says  that  when  fed  to  his  cattle  they  gave  an  eager  preference  to  it 
over  any  of  the  grasses  on  his  &rm. 

Mr.  Gould  thinks  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  grass  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  • 

Its  habit  of  coming  early  to  maturity. 

Its  rapid  reproduction  after  cutting. 

Its  wonderful  adaptation  to  all  domestic  animals,  which  b  shown  by 
the  extreme  partiality  they  manifest  for  it,  either  alone  or  when  mixed 
with  other  grasses ;  whether  when  used  as  green  food  for  soiling,  as 
hay,  or  as  pasturage,  in  which  latter  state  its  stems  are  never  allowed 
to  ripen  and  wither  like  other  grajsses. 

Its  beneficial  influence  on  the  dairy,  not  only  augmenting  the  flow 
of  milk,  but  improving  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  and  butter. 

Its  uncommon  hardiness  and  capacity  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes 
of  both  wetness  and  dryness. 

The  only  drawback  to  it,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  perennial ;  but  it 
is  said  that  if  fresh  seeds  are  scattered  over  the  meadow  every  second 
year,  and  the  ground  scarified  with  a  harrow,  and  theA  rolled^  there 
will  be  a  sueceasion  of  crops. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  crop  of  greater  interest 
to  the  farmer  than  that  of  grass.  The  annual  value  of  the  grass  crq» 
in  the  United  States  has  been  estimated  to  be  equal  to  $500,000,OOQi 

Should  the  farmers  double  the  area  of  their  meadows  and  pastaffi 
lands,  or,  what  would  be  still  better,  ^^  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,''  the  entire  national  debt  could  be  pu^ 
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off  in  four  years  with  the  surplus,  besides  the  indirect  advantage  of 
having  the  soils  greatly  augmented  in  fertility. 

In  no  state  is  there  such  a  great  disparity  between  the  natural  ca- 
pacity of  the  soils  for  the  growing  of  hay,  and  the  actual  production, 
as  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  large  amount  of  meadow  lands  to 
be  found  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
at  least  1,500  square  miles,  should  insure  a  yield  of  hay  equal  to  that 
of  New  York ;  yet  we  find  by  comparison  that  the  latter  state  in  1869 
raised  5,614,205  tons  of  hay,  and  Tennessee  116,582  tons,  or  about 
one-fittieth  as  much;  and  this,  too,  when  ready  markets  and  high 
prices  have  been  the  constant  rule  for  this  product  in  Tennessee. 

As  it  is,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  product  of  our 
soils  pays  such  a  large  per  centage  as  our  grasses.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  an  estimate  of  their  true  value.  One  method,  however,  may  be 
adopted.  We  may  suppose  that  all  these  grasses  were  at  once  removed 
from  our  St»te,  so  that  the  citizens  would  be  compelled  to  do  without 
them.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  A  little  reflection  will  sat- 
isfy any  one  that  the  privation  would  be  fatal  to  our  prosperity.  The 
whole  population  would  be  reduced  to  abject  poverty  before  they  could 
provide  substitutes  for  them.  The  more  one  thinks  about  the  privation, 
the  greater  it  appears  to  be;  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  dam- 
age that  would  result  from  a  deprivation  of  all  our  grasses,  the  greater 
muf^t  we  regard  the  value  of  their  general  culture.  And  the  human 
mind  can  approach  no  nearer  to  the  true  value  of  our  grasses,  than  it 
could  to  the  amount  of  damage  that  would  result  from  a  deprivation  of 
them  all.  Without  the  grasses,  Tennessee  could  hardly  support  half  a 
million  of  citizens.  But  the  general  culture  of  all  our  grasses  will 
support  five  millions  of  citizens  bountifully.  Without  these  grasses, 
all  the  fertilizers,  all  composts,  and  all  barn-yard  manures  would  not 
prevent  our  soil  from  wearing  out  and  becoming  barren.  But  with 
them,  we  may  enrich  all  our  lands,  and  make  tnost  of  them  highly 
productive. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  F:  H.  Gordon,  to  say  that  a 
portion  of  this  chapter  was  furnished  by  him,  just  before  his  death,  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.     Of  all  subjects  connected  with  our  agri- 
cultural interests,  that  of  grass  engaged  his  attention  the  most.   It  was 
nis  fixed  opinion  that  the  increased  culture  of  grass  meant  increase  in 
iprealth,  in  intelligence,  in  refinement,  and  in  population. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Live  Stock. 


Tennessee^  taking  the  ninth  rank  in  the  sisterhood  of  states  in  the 
number  of  her  population^  aggregating  1^258^520,  according  to  the  last 
census^  takes  also  the  ninth  position  in  point  of  the  valu^  of  her  live    : 
stock,  aggregating  in  value  $55,084,075.     With  only  6,843,278  .  aciei 
improved  land,  there  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  entire  Stftte^   { 
making  about  five  acres  to  each  inhabitant,  actually  available  and  em-  = 
ployed.     According  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  data,  there  are  for 
each  one  hundred  acres  so  employed,  only  3.6  horses,  3.5  milch  eo^VB 
and  5.8  all  other  cattle,  12  sheep,  and  26  swine.     Considering  tbe 
vast  area  unemployed  and  unreclaimed,  embracing  as  it  does  maoh 
of  the  best  lands  of  the  State  for  the  production  of  the  cereals  and 
cultivated  grasses,  together  with  our  climate  and  admirably  watered 
valleys,  so  well  adapted  to  stock-growing,  that  notwithstanding  tiie 
aggregate  value  of  our  live  stock  making  a  large  item  in  the  wealth  rf  *■ 
our  State,  the  percentage  apiwars  xqyy  low  when  compared  with  the/- 
real  capacity  of  our  territory  for  the  development  of  this  great  interaL. 
Even  under  the  unadvanced  system  of  agriculture,  Tennessee  takes  till] 
seventh  rank  in  the  average  production  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  aaij 
the  fifth  in  that  of  grasses,  demonstrating  our  great  capacity  to 
meat  fi)r  the  markets  of  the  world,     We  think  it  must  appear  to 
most  casual  observer,  upon  a  review  of  such  facts,  that  a  proper  di 
opment  of  our  live  stock  interest,  especially  if  aided  by  the  fc 
hand  of  our  law-makers,  will  do  more  to  furnish  a  market  for 
&rm  produots^and  reclaim  our  worn  out  lands,  bringing  into  subjc 

ir  indld  territories,  and  thus  beautifying  and  enriching  our  State, 
oiber  branoh  of  agriculture  pursued  by  the  husbandmen  of  ^^.^^.^ 
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g  such  great  Datural  advantages  id  climate  and  soil,  also 
being  one  of  the  best  watered  among  the  states,  and  occiipj'ing  a  cen- 
tra] position,  our  State  is  already  attracting  great  attention  among  those 
devoted  to  the  breeding  interests,  and  must  soon  become  one  of  the 
great  central  depots  from  which  stock  for  the  improvement  of  their 
respective  varieties  ysViS.  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  our  continent. 


With  118,141  fiirms  in  Tenneasee,  and  that,  too,  with  an  increase  of 
thirty  "per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  at  the  present  time  only 
one  horse  to  about  every  five  inhabitants,  aggregating  273,200,  whereas 
in  the  most  prosperons  agricultural  states,  the  projwrtion  is  as  about 
one  horse  to  every  three  persons.  Tlie  quality  of  the  horses  of  our 
State,  however,  is  of  a  much  higher  standard  than  is  to  be  found  in 
most 'states  in  the  Union.  This  fact  is  doubtless  due  to  two  causes. 
First  and  chiefly  to  tlie  feet,  that  for  the  past  three-fiuarters  of  a  cen- 
tury this  branch  of  stock  husbandry-  has  received  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  our  State,  whoso  time,  means, 
and  leal  have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  highest  tyi>e  of 
the  equine  race. 

This  becomes  at  once  apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  imported  stallions,  many  very  expensive  ones,  were  either  ini}»yrted 
and  owned  in  Tennessee,  or  their  services  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
their  species,  as  follows  :  Crawler,  Sourcrout,  Citizen,  Kodney,  Kajrle, 
Dragon,  Royalist,  Boaster,  Bagdad,  Bluster,  Leviathan,  Philip,  Mar- 
grave, LiUxborough,  Autocrat,  Mordecai,  Shamrock,  Skylark  ,St.  Giles, 
Fop,    Ijapdog,    Merman,   Rowton,   Priam,   Belshazzar,   Ambassador, 
Ainderly,  Teneriflfe,  Sovereign,  Emu,  Glencoe,  Scythian,  Sacklowie, 
and  Glengary.   Add  to  this  the  great  number  of  highly-bred,  ini[K>rtcd 
mares,  sueli  as  Chance  mare,  Fortuna,  Blackloek  mare,  liefugco.  Kill 
Devil  mare,  Phantomia,  Vaga,  Venetia,  Likeness,  Black  Bess,  Flores- 
tine,  Rebecca,  Jenny  Mills,  Myrtle,  Mango,  Nanny  Kilham,Sweetbriar, 
Colonel's  Daughter,  Stump's  mare.  Nun's  Daughter,   Equity,  Vamp, 
'     Amu  Maria,  Tomboy  mare,  Primrose,  Pledge,  Panola,  and  the  pro- 
[     dtwe  of  the  mares  from  the  English  stallions,  commingling  their  biood 
I     irith  the  namerous  native  stallions,  rivalling  in  excellency  and  purity 
I     of  breeding  their  imported  cousins.     As  early  as  1790,  many  good 
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liorsH"s  vroiv  brouirht  into  Sullivan  (N:»unn-.  in  ELa>t  Tenne^^see.  Cbl. 
tlohn  S-A^i:,  Cv>l.  William  Blevins,  the  Messrs.  Snapp.  Tiprons,  Greens^ 
Rui':tNicv>.  eu\,  fseomed  to  havo  lakon  :he  lead  in  these  early  importa- 

lionj^.  Am. 'nil  tho  horse*  tr'-'Vi^hi  t-:*  ihat  c^'univ  about  that  time,  we 
ir.ay  :"iior;:ion  Siattly.  Milton,  G\nus.  Flair  <^'f  Truce,  Don  Quixote^ 
l\ur  v^,::.k>ilvor.  and  Div-»nii-K.  :ill  of  whi^h  Ic-n  traces  of  their  blood. 
M.v/.y  V :"  :hesi  horsis  wen- l^roncht  afurasr.i-  to  Middle  Tennessee, 
:'::rv::j:V;  :":.i  inf.'.unLV  of  Gcnvr-^I  Jaokscn.  who,  fir?t  s^enling  in  Ea^t 
Ttr.iv:ss>:,  a:Vrv»anl>  remv^ve^l  to  David?- -n  '>'Untv.  and  -was  one  of 

*  *  *  %       ^  ^ 

v'^.'.r  c^irMor  brtx\1fr>  oirtfi-nlv  p.iS8-c'SSi.'vi  the  :n:iterials,  when  directeil 

*       * 

Vv  ss-;...   , ;::    .:"\vV';vV.  th^-v  avt-ty  ai.»"iv  :^i  :ik>h5 on  the  erandcfst  horses? 

•,.:v.:-.  :r.;  vvv.::::":ir.:.  As  tviv'itriix"  wf  ihis.  Ter.rirsse*-  hor^^es  have  been 
> "v.cr:  ^  r  ^y  .'/.r.';  tst  ivcn-  stii:*  ir.  ihe  l'r;ior..  -or  the  improvement  of 
;>!;  ;v  ,:.::;"  r:i.\,  .*:r:.i  >4AVt  .•■:::?/:  ittvi  v^r*  ".sr^  >  ia  fi>undine  and  ep- 
T&':  .;>:.::, C  ih:  n  v»■.:rs:^'•^  ^i  ivir^-  >:a:<  vk  *.*  iMa-i-r-iii:  of  pc»3s»essing  this 
v.y.-:  Ti-:  .-,  ;.::,:  :v.o>;  :isi  :V.'  s-,  r\Tir.T  t,-  ri-a'/ik/.-i.  Alihongh  a  fr  w  oen- 
ir'.  •  ..::";>  ii.v* I  ;v:  :.•.":•;;>>  :i:*>i  oi  v  tv.ii  :'r:t  r>:'At<^  amount  of  time 
u^\  :■  :-\  Ti-  ::;:  ': -tv.iv.c  -*  r..Ts-.>  ".r.  :":.'•::  r.iirbesi  type,  such  as 
>,:  *-.T.  Vv.»  jwis.:..  <.i!.;*^  ^i.-.-.r*'  :LT;.i  -ir-rv.  :.:  T»rfSf~i  there  are  many 
:   >  :  ■;  :  ^  ■:  m;.^  :::-^;   'r.\  i::-,    7.  :r.  :vr  L-.h  v;.Iur   i-z  their   stock. 

'>^'"  :•  ■:  ;:  .  •  T;  \  "n  V'.t .  :;-.s  : ;:  '.  •>  r.s  :.  :;;-"-.  ::.•*  .'.lunties  owning 
•  "^  "  >  '  .:■;•;*.':".  ^^  .  ^  •.-.'*-•..•■.  .  M:. ..-^  .  •-V'-s.  Sumner,  Ruther- 
'  "      .  •*      :s     .  >•.":■'  r/^.V\  >,  r.  f.T'"  Vi&r>:.:.""  :  wV.i^e  manv  others 

:.>,   :«  ■•■  \   ;•  .;■ '     -  ;.v  :-T    .  :"  "   .r  .'.rs  :.     :**i   t.:*-\'-:.     Ir.  all  of  these 

V  ■=:-^  •:  .-7;  :  ;>«v  .  'c^.».  :.»'".  •■fi>  r»f:T.  .iisiri ''UW-d  irom  the 
.'  v  -  :  -.».•,,  :;^  ,\.  -.  :'v.  ::  >  :..:...  ••:•..  ^  .:•. -^  :.-.rj:  :hf  .::;r&bility,  and 
*■*  ■  >.-.  ^  ■  .  *   .'■;  Ci-':"^."  ..  :•■:  "*■■>::  <  •  fc  ;■:  z'lsi  Stit*.    ITiis 

t?}.'.  'i.v,-.    ,  :v..\  :  .       ••   .^  :•  \    v:.-     ■.--.:>:'  v     ■       Tfr-Ti-ssee.  being 

:  ,v.  :-^.  r.  ..  .  •  '■  ^v  ■•-  >■:«•:».  :  *•;  ■  -  -  :r'.:.^  lt/.W'S.  r-ontribnted 
:»'•.•;.•.:  »  ..  .•  \  •^\  •  \  .-.  ■.:  ••■  ■!•:•  -.-:■:  .r.  >.:"Milvinc  the 
:.-:.  '  -v  V,  '    -v.  •      .-.  A :.  -■   •  .  -xi.^v        -v.    •   .  \  ■     .    :  :.::.": in  as  v.*  pen- 

■ 

'^*    '•■ '    /^   •-.,:..  v^. v'  :'..  ^  r      .'  -  .  ;^'   -  '.-^   .  \'ir  T-'iocidv  fields 

.*  •'.'^■''  '.     :».»  r  •.-:■  i.v      N  .  V    '  >*  ■  »,.  :.^    ■  <w   --V-'.:  .irLir  upon  the 

!',.-^.  >.   X.  k    \*K  >•  ,    v  •■.>,    -^ .   -^  ■-.  .^    :    :  ,  -   'v-v,  :.:ir.   ihe  knowl- 

'jMc*  ."^      *»*•      '-'"    .^*-^    .  \  v  ■■.   •  ■,  .'.•.**        •     ■ '.r::ss  tj   intTodoee 

i*,^!?,   Si      *\   \'<i   *.     J«,    V  -.-x  v,-^  '. .  v'«  ■     '•  \  ».'-.  r'-Ts-.i.  with  whksfc 

tvs  m*.  ivNv.-  ,^i.    ».  \'>,N  >'               -"  \  V  .-v>v      '.  ^»~r:r:y.  the  enor- 

^*^»»*  'nn'.'^iji*!  .^.  ,^s.*»>.    v^M*.-v,  •   .X  ^.   - V.  •^*  *.  r.:i-  :t)3nccd  nmn- 
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and  a  half  millions  dollars,  annually,  to  our  wealth,  is  one  that  should, 
and  justly  too,  attract  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  the  immense  in- 
tx^mo  and  wealth  that  it  might  be  made  to  yield  to  our  State,  being 
less,  at  present,  than  one-fourth  that  of  some  other  states  of  no  more 
j>opulatlon  and  less   area  than  Tennessee,  and  far  fewer  natural  advan- 
tages; showing  that  it  might  be  increased  four-fold,  returning  annuallyj 
and  at  less  cost  than  almost  any  other  enterprise,  at  least  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  by   converting  our  waste  and  wornout  lands  into  verdant 
jMistures,  and  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  legacy  to  be  left  our 
children,  by  leaving  them  the  soil  in  its  virgin  purity,  instead  of  the 
worn  and  gullied   hillsides,   crowned    with   thorns,  and  studded  with 
stones.     Since  the  war,  more  than  ever  before,  has  an  impetus  been 
addcii  to  this  industry.     Notwithstanding  some  few  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  were  introduced  as  early  as  1834-5,  by  importations 
from  England  and  elsewhere,  nothing  that  could  l>e  called  anything    ! 
like  a  general  interest  h;is  been  manifested  by  our  people  in  introdac-    ; 
ing  the  imprt>veil  breeds,  or  a  desire  for  the  general  distribution  of  the    , 
more  economic  and  valuable  variety  of  cjittle,  until  within  the  last  de- 
cade,    AVe  feel  esj>ecially  rejoiceil  to  note  the  great  interest  recently   ^ 
manifostod,  and  rapid   strides  made  by  many  enterprising  citizens,  in 
this  attractive  branch  of  husbandry  within  the  last  few  years.     Large 
investments  are  being  made  with  a  view  to  pet*uniar}'  profit,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  many  s|xx*imens  of  rare  merit  of  the  bovine  species  *" 
an'  the  occuiuint^  of  Tennessee  soil.     Those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  our  agricultural  exhibitions,  and  who  are  well  informed  as  to  the  _ 
great  degree  of  excellency  prinluced  by  skill  and  care,  attest  the  fiust     ■ 
that  our  State  lx>ast^  many  siKvimeus  of  great  merit,  annually  brought   ^, 
into  com}vtition,  thus  prvnlucing  a  lauilable   rivalrj',  that  is  rapidly  t 
adding  thous;uuls  to  the  wealth  and  pn^sjH^rity  of  our  State.     We  think  j;- 
that  we  cannot   nnvmrneud  too  fonnbly  to  the  fostering  care  of  car  i: 
for*^^^'^  '1^^'  im[H>rtaniv  ot  this  great  interest  by  a  general  introductioa  i ,. 
of  the  blood  of  the  inipnn'cd  varieties  of  cattle  into  the  herds  of  the  f >, 
State.     This  boiuff  alri^adv  done  in  manv  oi  the  older  countries,  to  S"^ 

*  •  V  ■""  ■ 

largt^  extent,  has  pnHhuvd  its  truit  by  ailding  thousands  to  the  value  of|.'' 
their  cattle  for  grazing  and  dairj'  purjH^si's. 


V 


Pavidsi^i.  Sumner,  IVnlforxl.  Rntherforvl,  Giles,  Maury,  Tiptofli^ 
Shelby,  Knox,  and  others,  alnwdy  uumlvr  their  fine  herds,  while  otih:  *^ 
ers  an*  gradually  intiXHluoing  them,  and  we  think  the  day  cannot  befki^  \ 
distttut  when  Tennesset*.  with  the  natural  advantiiges  of  soil  and  eft" 
nwto,  must  take  high  rank  as  a  bnwlnis:  State,  furnishing  a  large 
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tion  of  die  animals  for  the  propagation  of  their  species,  now  Vo- 
ided by  the  great  west;  also  taking  high  rank  among  the  statex  in 
value  of  her  products  of  beef  and  the  dairy,  thus  adding  millions 
er  coffers,  and  prosperi^  and  happiness  to  her  people. 

n  Uiis  Bnbject,  and  as  showing  tiie  breeds  best  soited  for  each  divi- 
of  the  State,  we  subjoin  an  article  prepared  by  Prof.  Nicholson, 
Cooxville,  Professor  of  Agricultnre  in  the  East  Tennessee  UniTcr- 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Bureau. 
,  has  been  remarked,  says  Professor  Nicholson,  that  variety  is 
Bfaaracteristie.  of  both  the  geology  and  agriculture  of  Tennessee, 
the  same  featnre  characterizes  the  cattle  of  the  State.  The  variety 
he  geology  and  agriculture  results  from  natural  causes,  but  the 
ety  in  the  cattle  is  the  result  of  certain  accidents  of  origin.  Ten- 
ee  was  mainly  settled  by  emigrants  from  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
a,  but  &om  time  to  time  considerable  numbers  came  into  the  State 
t  Pennsylvania,  and  other  northern  and  eastern  states.  These 
grants  veiy  generally  brought  with  them  their  best  cattle,  and  from 
e  first  importations  the  native  stock  of  cattle  sprung  mainly.  From 
e  to  time,  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State,  enterprising  and 
l-to-do  fiirmers  have  sent  abroad  either  to  Kentucky,  Virginia,  or 
Q  to  England,  for  improved  cattle.  These  have  been  mainly  of  the 
rt-hom,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Dev- 
The  traces  of  these  improved  importations  are  very  manifest  in 
ly  localities,  though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  iraijortations 
e  made. 

otwithstanding  these  improved  additions  to  the  blood  of  the  cattle 
he  State,  the  types  of  the  native  cattle  remain.  In  many  localities 
e  have  been  no  importations,  and  the  only  changes  that  have  taken 
e  are  due  to  natural  causes.  Out  of  this  state  of  things  arises  the 
ety  of  which  we  speak, 

tarting  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
ly  scattered,  occupying  small  farms,  hemmed  in  by  the  mountain 
FCS,  and  very  nearly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
mostly  descended  directly  from  North  Carolina  emigrants,  and 
e  had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  Con- 
.with  the  supply  which  they  can  easily  make  on  their  little  farms,  by 
ud  of  the  boundless  "  range  "  of  the  mountains,  they  feel  no  need 
and  are  prompted  by  no  desire  to  change  their  stock  of  cattle. 
re,  then,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  nearest  approach  to 
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the  original  "  stock  "  of  the  North  Carolina  emigrant,  and  the  expecta- 
tion is  fully  realized^  for  through  the  eastern  tier  of  coundes  of  the 
State,  the  "  native  "  cattle  present  a  closer  uniformity  in  color,  size,  and 
shape,  than  in  any  district  of  the  like  size  that  we  know  of.  The  note- 
worthy features  in  these  cattle,  are  their  uniformly  small  size  as  com- 
pared with  Short-horns ;  their  angular  outlines ;  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  solid  color,  besides  black ;  and  the  large  proportion  of 
black.  These  cattle  are  extremely  hardy,  as  they  needs  must  be  to 
live,  and  are  very  active  and  sure-footed.  As  a  general  thing,  they 
give  very  rich  milk,  though  the  quantity  is  small.  Frequent  instances 
are  to  be  met  with,  however,  among  them  of  deep  as  well  as  rich 
milkers.  Though  hardy,  these  cattle  do  not  fatten  kindly,  beyond  the 
stage  of  "  grass  fat,"  a  kind  of  fat  that  will  not  bear  transporting. 

If  we  seek  to  account  for  the  noteworthy  features  of  thesey5attle,we 
shall  find  that  their  pedigrees  run  back,  in  very  many  cases,  to  stocks  . 
of  cattle  brought  into  North  Carolina  from  Scotland  by  the  Scotch 
emigrants.  Thus  connecting  together  the  history  of  the  people  and 
their  cattle,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the  close  resemblance  between 
several  types  of  the  native  cattle  of  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee^ 
and  certain  well-known  breeds  of  Scotland  and  England.  Often  have  * 
we  seen  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  as  perfect  types  of  the 
little  Black  Kerrie  and  the  Ayrshire  as  could  be  found  in  the  forest- 
bred  herds  of  Scotland. 

Coming  westward  into  the  East  Tennesse  Valley,  we  find  a  change 
in  the  cattle  marked  by  an  increase  in  size,  the  less  frequent  occurrence 
of  either,  all  black  or  black  and  white,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  " 
of  solid  red  and  white,  and  a  general  improvement  in  the  shape  and' 
fattening  form.     The  increase  in  size  is  generally  gained  at  the  expense 
of  hardiness.     There  is  also  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  any  considerabla 
number  of  the  Valley  cattle.     These  cattle,  however,  will  fatten  in  tha.^?^. 
stall  more  readily,  and  being  of  larger  frame,  are  much  more  valOabba- 
for  beef.  s. 

Passing  westward  into  Middle  Tennessee,  we  find  at  once  a  greatsi^; 
number  of  cattle  and  a  still  greater  diversity  in  character.     The 
are  generally  larger  and  more  l>eefy.    The  little  black  cow  so  oi 
met  with  in  East  Tennessee,  is  seldom  seen  here.    The  traces  of  Shof^ 
horn,  Devon,  and  other  good  blood,  are  more  marked.    The  nati^ 
oattle  of  Middle  Tennessee  of  to-day  show  a  diversity  of  origin  mn 
■ter  than  those  of  East  Tennessee,  and  yet  there  is  an  evident 

in  many  counties,  owing  mainly  to  the 
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ied  infusion  of  Short-horn  blood,  and  the  general  improvement 
eding  and  Bhelteriog. 

West  Tennessee,  stock-growing  has  not  until  quite  recently  re- 
d  much  attention  from  the  wealthier  &rmers,  and  the  number  of 
:  is  comparatively  small.    In  general,  the  natives  resemble  closely 

of  Middle  Tennessee,  from  which  they  are  directly  descended. 
,te  years,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  care  of  stock,  and 
reaponding  improvemeut  in  the  cattle,  both  native  and  graded. 


Improved  Bbeeds. 

hat  crops  a  &nner  shall  grow,  and  what  stock  he  shall  breed,  are 
ions  to  be  determined.ultimately  by  the  market  demand ;  yet  there 
laCural  order  of  crop  development  noticeable  in  the  history  of  the 
ulture  of  every  new  state.  The  first  settlers  and  their  immediate 
ndants  in  Tennessee  grew  only  com  and  potatoes,  and  raised  hogs 
I  few  cattle.  Scarcity  of  labor,  remoteness  from  market,  primi-  ■ 
babits  and  simple  wants  combined  to  confine  their  efforh^  within  a 
iw  circle.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  chief  crop  of  the  early  set- 
and  their  immediate  descendants  was  corn.  This  was  their  main 
ttce  for  bread, 

1840,  Tennessee  was  the  largest  corn-producing  state  in  the 
m.  But  corn  is  bulky  and  difficult  of  transportation,  and  in  the 
nee  of  railroads,  the  Tennessee  fiirmers  had  to  ship  their  com  by 
Tennessee,  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  next  step  was 
«d  this  com  at  home,  and  the  hog  being  the  main  reliance  for 
e  meat,  hog  growing  came  to  be  the  leading  business  of  the  Ten- 
see  fiirmer,  and  in  1850,  Tennessee  took  first  rank  as  a  hog-grow- 
rtate.  In  the  meantime,  the  demand  for  corn  and  bacon  was  being 
by  the  western  and  north-western  states,  and  a  new  demand  had 
n  in  the  cotton  states  for  mules.  In  response  to  this  demand,  Tea- 
lee  became,  by  1860,  the  largest  mule-growing  state  in  the  Union. 
re  we  have  three  changes,  as  it  were ;  first  it  is  corn,  then  hogs,  and 
o  males ;  but  these  were  not  changes,  in  fact,  for  in  18.50,  there  was 
peater  amount  of  corn  grown  than  in  1840;  and  in  1860,  a  lai^r 
■ber  of  h(^  than  in  1850.  The  whole  was  the  result  of  the  growth 
ip  dwelopment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

m  devastationa  of  the  war  not  only  checked  all  growth,  but  up- 
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aia,  while  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  ikrincrs  of  Ten- 
;  will,  within  any  ahort  period,  establii^h  a  breed  of  beef  cattle 
or  to  what  the  Short-horns  are,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
s,  it  ifl  not  nnreafionable  to  anticipate  that,  by  judicioiu  and  pei^ 
;  selection  and  crossing,  a  breed  may  be  established  which  will 
•tter  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
ler  snch  a  breed  will  ever  arise,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  a 
iict  that  for  the  majority  of  Tennessee  fiirmers,  the  pure  blood 
improved  breeds  can  only  be  introduced  gradually,  by  the  use 
«  bred  males.  But  this  &ct  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against 
:roduct}0n  of  the  pure  breeds,  by  such  farmers  as  are  so  fortu- 
3  to  be  prepared  for  it.  They  will  always  find  their  reward  in 
sales,  at  remunerative  prices.  For,  besides  the  constant  demand 
id  balls  by  the  Sinners  who  only  seek  to  grade  up  their  cattle, 
imber  of  breeders  of  pure  breeds  will  naturally  increase  year 
ir  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

What  Breeds  to  Istroouce.' 

;h  former  must  be  his  own  judge  as  to  the  kind  of  cattle  that  he 
:<*p;  but  circumstances  will  neeessarily  govern  the  choice  of  all, 
ne  extent.  The  principal  of  these  circtinistances  are,  location  and 
cterof  the  ferm,  capital  and  market.  A  farmer  living  on  the 
ids  of  East  Tennessee,  however  much  he  may  admire,  and  desire 
issess  the  lordly  Shorl^horns,  could  not  act  wisely  to  invest  in  them 
ae  he  knows  some  better  way  of  growing  meadow  and  pasture 
5  thaa  hia  neighbors  know,  and  has  besides,  better  sheds  for  winter 
of  them.  Nor  would  he  be  acting  much  more  wisely  to  attempt 
Was  the  Short-hom  on  his  spiall  native  cows.  The  difference  be- 
w  the  two  is  too  great  for  a  happy  cross. 

Here  ig,  however,  an  improved  breed  of  cattle,  juHt  suited  to  the 
™^  of  East  Tennessee — that  is  the  Devon.  Tliis,  the  oldest  of 
(M  breeds,  and,  by  some,  held  to  be  the  l)est,  too,  is  uniformly  of 
"^i  "ieep  red  color,  medium  size,  very  hsmly,  extremely  active, 
*' feeders,  generous  milkers,  making  excellent  beef,  and  the  best 
"■tiien  of  all  cattle.  The  Devons  would  cross  readily  and  well  on 
""tive,  and  add  immensely  to  their  value,  while  detracting  nothing 
*  their  hardiness. 
*^  however,  the  natives  which  a  fanner  owns  are  extra  good  milk- 
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'8^  and  he  is  well  situated  to  make  and  sell  either  butter  or  cheese,  i 
light  pay  him  to  get  an  Ayrshire  or  Jersey  bull  to  cross  on  them 
fhis  certainly,  if  he  lives  near  a  town  or  railroad  depot. 

In  the  Valley,  and  esj)eoially  along  the  river  bottoms,  whereve 
heavy  crops  of  hay  and  deep  pastures  may  be  grown,  the  Short-horn 
may  be  introduced  with  profit ;  but  even  in  the  best  valleys,  it  is ; 
matter  of  doubt  if  the  Devon  will  not  give  the  most  satisfaction 
Along  the  line  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  the  sal 
of  butter  and  cheesi'  forms  now  a  considerable  part  of  the  fiirmer^ 
profit,  and  this  trade  will  certainly  increase  very  much  with  the  in 
crease  of  iK)pulation.  Hence,  tKe  dairy  breeds  will  be  in  demand  ii 
this  section.  For  this  purpose  the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  are  pre-eminent 
the  former  for  butter  and  the  latter  for  cheese.  Already  several  smal 
lierds  of  Jerseys  have  been  started  by  enterprising  formers,  and  a  shor 
experience  gives  the  most  encouraging  promise  of  their  success  in  al 
parts  of  the  Valley.  They  cross  very  succe&sfully  with  the  natives 
ulwayu  adding  a  rich  flavor  and  golden  color  to  the  milk.  As  a  towi 
cow  the  Jersey,  oi»  the  Jersey  grade,  is  without  a  rival. 

For  East  Tennessee,  therefore,  the.  Devon  is  the  best  breed  of  cattk 
for  the  general  farmer,  while  the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  will  suit  th' 
dairy  best. 

In  Middle  Tennessee  there  are  two  sections  described  on  the  M? 
accompanying   this  volume  as  the  Highland   Rim    and  the  Cent 
Basin.     Throughout  the  former  section   the  pasturage   and   meac 
growth  are  comparatively  light,  and  as  a  consequence  the  heav^y-i 
ing  Short-horns  cannot  be  possibly  grown  by  the  farmer,  gene 
Here,  again,  the  virtues  of  the  Devon  come  happily  into  play 
what  has  been  said  of  East  Tennessee  uplands  may  be  repeated 
Highland  Rim,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  the  norths-* 
eastern  portions  where  better  soils  prevail.     In  the  Basin  thci 
different.     Here  the  pastures  and  meadows  are,  or  may  be  m^ 
and  luxuriant  enough  to  carry  the  heaviest  of  cattle  with  proft. 
then,  is  the  natural  home  of  the  Short-horns  in  Tennessee,     t 
the  natives  are  best  adapted  to  crossing  with  them,  and  the  £^ 
ticea  are  best  suited  to  their  easy  introduction. 

Id  TFe^t  Tennessee,  also,  there  is  a  considerable  sectior^ 
Sboiir-bOMrns  seem  to  thrive  well.     In  the  greater  part,  lic» 
Devon  iv"  <«uld  most  likely  be  the  best,  all  things  considered. 
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years  past  there  have  been  a  few  enterprising  and  intelli- 
rs,  scattered  throughout  the  di^FereDt  parts  of  the  State, 
ouglit  to  improve  the  stock  of  cattle  in  the  country  by  in- 
improved  breeds.  The  first  of  these  importations  were 
a  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and  consisted  of  what 
b^ly  kno^vn  as  the  Patton,Tee8wat€r,  or  EngHsh  cattle.  Pre- 
.t  breed  of  cattle  this  was,  or  whether  the  same  stock  went 
nt  names,  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  probable,  how- 
:  there  -was  more  or  less  of  the  same  blood  in  all,  and  that 
id  was  Sbort-hom,  though  it  was  more  or  less  tainted  by  a 
with  native.  At  any  rate,  these  early  importations  were  very 
tie,  and  left  a  good  impression  on  their  descendants.  They 
nerally  large,  roomy  cows  of  u  deep  red  color,  frequently 
with  white  streaks,  and  almost  invariably  deep  milkers,  fat- 
kindly,  and  altogether  combining  many  of  the  most  desirable 
s  of  farm  cattle. 

ptiUGntly,  the  importers  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
lorns,  and  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  best  animals  to  be 
,11  the  United  States  have  been  brought  to  the  State,  while  other 
lien,  not  counted  with  these,  have  gone  to  England  and  brought 
nme  of  the  choicest  animals  of  the  best  herds.  From  1838  to 
eems  to  have  been  a  [leriod  of  remarkable  activity  in  all  agri- 
il  matters  in  Tennessee,  ami  during  this  period  the  Ar/rictiUu- 
iblished  at  Nashville,  contained  numerous  advertiee meats  and 
)f  imported  and  otherwise  noted  Short-horn  Diirhams  to  be  found 
State.  Shortly  after  this  the  financial  pressure  which  swept 
be  country  seems  to  have  jiaralyzed  all  enterprise  among  the 
men,  and  we  find  no  account  of  any  further  imjK)rtations,  until 
iozen  years  after.  In  the  meantime  the  stock  already  imported 
leir  increase  spread  through  the  various  ucigliborhoods,  tending 
onch  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  grade  of  cattle. 
>ut  18o5  the  spirit  of  improvement  began  to  revive.  Fairs  were 
islied,  and  farmers  began  to  look  to  the  improvement  of  their 
By  1860  this  spirit  had  spread  to  evQTv  part  of  the  State,  and 
t  e\ery  county  had  a  Fair  Association.  During  this  period  many 
ens  were  made  to  the  Short-horns  of  the  State  from  some  of  the 
wrds  in  the  United  States.     During  this  time  several  importa- 
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Q8  of  Ayrshire  and  Devon  cattle  were  also  made  into  the  State  from 
otland  and  from  New  York.     The  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a 
op  to  all  agricultural  progress,  and  at  its  close  left  everj'thing  pros- 
•ated. 

Since  the  war,  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  begun  to  revive,  and 
18  fast  awakening  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  a  higher  appreciation  than 
ever  was  before  had,  of  the  superiority  of  good  stock  over  bad,  or  in- 
different. Many  verj'  valuable  Short-horns  have  been  brought  into 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee  from  Kentucky,  and  the  Limestone  Basin 
Ls  fast  becoming  noted  for  its  good  cattle.  In  East  Tennessee,  through 
the  inspiration  and  instrumentality  of  a  few  publie-spirited  citizens,  in 
various  sections  of  the  Valley,  several  very  promising  herds  of  Jerseys 
have  been  started,  and  the  cattle  fever  is  fast  spreading  among  the 
formers.  At  various  timesi  before  the  war  small  importations  of  Short- 
horns were  made  into  East  Tennessee,  but  from  some  cause  or  otheri 
they  never  seem  to  have  spread  or  taken  root  in  public  estimation. 
Since  the  war,  also  a  few  importations  have  been  made,  which  promise 
to  succeed.  One  or  two  of  the  many  emigrants  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  northern  states,  have  brought  with  them  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Devons,  which  are  growing  into  favor  with  much 
rapidity,  as  well  they  may. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  close  this  brief  and  imperfept  skef 
of  the  Cattle  of  Tennessee,  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  general  charac/ 
in  the  nature  of  suggestions  to  cattle  breeders. 

Cattle  breeding,  whether  of  pure  breeds  or  grades,  is  one  among 
highest  of  the  arts  of  agriculture.      It  requires  a  greater  degn 
judgment,  foresight,  skill  and  patient  perse\'erance  than  the  ma 
ment  of  any  farm  crop.     At  the  same  time  it  is  for   him  who 
stock,  the  most  pleasant,  and  may  be  made  the  most  profitable 
of  farming.     But  the  successful  cattle  breeder  must  of  necessit 
how  to  cultivate  his  farm,  otherwise  ne  will  often    i^nA  \v\s 
cattle-food  running  short,  and  his  fiirm  and  cattle  goixxg  dowr 

Every  cattle  breeder  should  seek  to  keep  up  a   s^^^dlAv  \ 
improvement  in  not  only  individual  animals,  but  in.   ^A\ea.v^ 
of  his  cattle.     To  do  this,  he  must  fix  upon  somo      -^ette' 
excellence  and  work  always  towards  it. 
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Ezoellent  as  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
in  none  has  perfection  yet  been  reached.  The  way  is  still  clear  for 
improvement  on  the  best.  The  greatest  and  nearest  field  of  labor  and 
of  profit,  however,  lies  in  the  grading  up  of  the  natives.  This  is  the 
work  ioT  the  many,  while  the  establishing  of  now  breeds,  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  old,  is  the  work  of  the  few  who  have  the  genius, 
becked  by  the  capital,  to  devote  to  it. 

But  the  means  of  improvement  are  common  to  both — these  are : 
oarefbl  selection  of  males,  generous  feeding,  and  oomfortabk*  quarters. 
The  chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  rattle  of  Tennessee,  are 
the  very  general  practice  of   allowing  inferior  males  to   propagate, 
thereby  transmitting  their  bad  qualities;  the  cruel  and  iniproviilont 
habit  of  compelling  cattle  to  shift  for  themselves  through  the  greater 
pari  of  the  year,  unprotected  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  unaided  by  any  nutritious  food.    While  such  i>ra(*tices  previiil,  im- 
provement is  impossible.     "With  any  sort  of  care,  however,  the  best 
breeds  known  elsewhere  may  be  introduced,  and  the  native  cattle  may 
be  improved  to  the  great  profit  of  the  farmers  and  the  general  imj)rove- 
mcnt  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 


Sheep. 


There  is  jirobably  no  state  in  the  Union,  that  in  climate,  physical 
features,  and  productions,  excels  Tennessee,  in  the  proportion  of  her 
territory'  adapted  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  important  in- 
dostr}'^  of  wool-gn)wing.  The  vast  plateaus,  and  ext<?nsive  ridges  and 
valleys  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  State,  seem,  almost,  to  have  been 
fashioned  by  the  Creator  e8|)ecially  for  the  pro(lu(!tion  of  wool,  while 
the  table  lands  of  the  middle  and  western  divisions  can  hardlv  be  ex- 
ceiled  for  the  grazing  of  large  stocks.  Notwithstanding  these  great 
natural  advantages,  for  the  want  of  proper  legislation,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  our  true  interest,  the  aggregate  number  of  sheep  in 
Tennessee  is,  according  t#  the  last  census,  only  826,783,  and  of  wool 
1,389,762  pounds.  Our  State,  taking  as  low  as  the  fifteenth  rank  in 
the  production  of  this  very  important  staple  of  commerce,  the  relation 
of  the  number  of  sheep  to  pounds  of  wool  produced,  shows  only  an 
average  of  1.82  pounds  per  head;  a  very  low  estimate,  which  may  be 
aecoanted  for,  inasmuch  as  this  estimate,  in  all  probability,  fails  to 
cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  home  consumption  never  reported  to 
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i\w  rcnsns  n^oiits.  The  fact  is,  however,  patent  that  our  flocks  call 
Ituully  for  ini|)n)vemcnt.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  centum  to 
our  populafion,  is  only  about  one  sheep  to  every  three  persons,,  while 
it  riMpiiros  at  least  two  slieep  to  comfortably  clothe  each  person;  also, 
i\\v  snuill  pro|H)rtion  of  sheep  to  every  one  hundred  acres  in  cultivi^ 
tion  btnn^  only  twelve  head,  shows  how  sadly  this  great  interest  is 
boinjj  nt^jrlootod ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
St<\tos  anntially  innwrt  from  forty  to  sixty  million  pounds  of  wool  to 
olothe  it,<  inhabitants.  P^stimating  that  Tennessee  consumes,  in  the 
prt>|>ortion  to  their  jwpulation,  it  would  require  at  least  one-thirtieth 
of  this  amount  for  hor  jwrtion.  Estimating  this  at  only  twenty-five 
ivnts  jvr  |H>und,  (a  low  estimate),  for  the  manu&ctured  article,  and  we 
have  the  onoviuous  amount  of  8500,000  annually  paid  out  by  our  citi- 
Ktnis  for  the  item  of  clothing  alone,  and  that,  too,  for  an  article  whicliy 
by  pi\>d\ioinir  at  homo,  thoy  would  not  only  save  the  actual  outlay,  but 
annually  bonotit  their  lands,  to  at  least  an  equal  amount.  Now,  add 
to  this  the  amount  of  mutton,  whieh  might  l>e  produced  for  public  mark- 
et,wbioh  >\ould  swell  the  acjirt^ipue  to  at  least  $1,500,000  of  revenue  to 
our  jvoj^lo,  over  and  above  the  present  product — and  we  have  the 
loss  tViMu  the  nocUvi  of  this  croat  industrw 

Wo  would  rt\<]vvtlully  |H>int  our  law-maker?  to  the  fact,  that  in  trav- 
olinjr  t1u\Mijrh  tho  State,  our  attoniion  has  been  repeatedly  directed 
to  tho  ^^is|v^<ition  on  tho  ]Virt  of  many  of  our  enterprising  citizens  to 
onp^P^  i'^  this  pursuit,  but  an^  dotorroil  by  tho  want  of  proper  legisbr 
tion  t.^  j:;*.:rAl  tho  shtvp  frvMU  iho  dopn\l:ii ions  of  the  millions  of  worth- 
loss  *  ;n>  'V.nt  iv.io>t  ovory  p.^r:ion  of  iho  State.  A  State  that  has  the 
,<^.l\ar.:;.4:\>  ot  IVnnoss^v.  bo:h  olin^nTio  and  physioal.  that  does  ndt 
p;\\li^v  ^v'jo  V,;r.i'  ot'  tV.o  r.0svss:;r>  w,^^^.  n*ouirtAi  to  oliithe  its  inhabit^ 
ciiTiN.  >V.»^n>  :',  1:^1  *v"':"io::io:";  I'-t*  :hir.c>-  v'.tVifT  in  its  lerislation  or  in  ill 
r.  :\  \ ". . :,  V  ^v .  1 ;  V. r* >  \  \\ c  » v.  :v. .  i :  x  : .  -."^r.x'i  ,1 1 f  '•  H>i des  t he  necessarv  amonnt . 
\\\   s\\\    :>r   /..MV.ir.c.  >^»^v^.  <  v..  v.^h  r.-r   ix-.vrt&n  on,  which,  even  tk 

;.  I'l  :  v,"  ,\^: ;;.;■.;*  *  \  v : x  ,  V.i  ,'.  x^iii.'v.  h;r  Vv  rv^iTS.  This  15  a  subject 
x\\r^\  • '.  ^.  ,\ //.■.■;  ,:^T  i  :"«,•.:'  ,.^  :!:;'  <«  -lo.^  vvriSuSf  ration  of  every  think- 
v,^K  V*   ■*  ,  ;  .^.'  S.rs:, .     ^^  *•  >^-.- ;."..'.  >>f'v   ri»^vr.-.:-.":i:^a  •-•  our  people  to 

,v .  *^:  r..      ■  >*   '   VK,  :v..  :.^  r^^.^r,^.  ;  v;  r^    ';-c^'.  v»r..»«<viion  to  tlus 

'.r.'.:v  •      .  V  •:.',  1-  ,'.'  ■".  vlv— ,v.>  V  .:  ."  :":■;■>  r»:wtT-,  in  v-^nJerihat  those  * 
o.' ,■      ,       \  •v>x    ,^    :  v  .v>.v.^v\  .,>    :  .V  :^»    .1  a*  &   business  may  fed 

i:v,;    ;    ,x    •■    :,'.v*   \\     "    1,:\,    ,v  :  •     ;^-'.  ».\».'. '  -r.  v    :!.  ^i^niT  pUrSlil^    ThsfS 

ji;v  M  r-N  *!,:.;  >   ;  \  \x  ;v  :>*,':  v  .:-.  .  ♦\   N:^  :.   ^r.pkp^i  ;n  the  do velopmeni 
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0/  tliis  intereft,  doubtless  owing  to  the  great  ripks  they  daily  incur 
from  a  want  of  proper  protection  hy  our  laws.    Those  who  have  given 
tfaw  subject  any  attention,  have  been  abun<Iantly  rewarded,  in    their 
j      nccess,   and  Tennessee  has  just  cause    to    be  proud  of  having  pro- 
I.     doced  the  finest  specimen  of  wool  that  ever  came  under  tlic  microme- 
ter,  also  of  having  received  the  grand  medal  at  the  great  London 
1     Eihibition,  held  in   1849-50,  where  every  nation  of  the  world  had 
[     qiecimens  of  wool  on  exhibition.     This  was  done  by  Mark  R.  Cock- 
\    lell,  of  Davidson  county,  a  name  so  intimately  associated  with  this 
j     fecial  branch  of  husbandry,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but 
dtroughout  the  world,  that  any  mention  made  of  wool-growing  with- 
out his  name,  would  be  incomplete.    Afler  a  careful  study  of  the  wool 
•f  every  country,  he  fearlessly  maintained  that  the  j>eculiur  climate  and 
»ii,  and  protecting  agencies  of  Tennessee,  would  make  it  the  best  wool- 
growing  region  under  the  sun,  and  he  proved  it  by  wresting  the  pre- 
minm  for  the  finest  fleece  from  the  assembled  wool-growers  of  the 
world. 

Many  counties  of  the  State  are  introducing  the  improved  varieties  of 
ibeep  of  late  years,  in  addition  to  the  famous  Merino  flock  which  dates 
lis  foundation  back  half  a  century,  and  that  lias  always  so  eminently 
prospered  under  skillful  treating,  aided  by  our  mild  climate,  and  almost 
perennial  herbage.  The  Cotswold,  Southdown,  Leicester,  and  Oxford- 
diire,  have  made  their  appearance  and  are  prosjicriufr  under  skillful 
management  in  various  localities.  The  great  deniami  lor  c()mbing 
wools  of  late  years,  has  had  tlie  tendency  to  dirot-t  brcciiors  to  these 
long-wool  varieties  in  an  increased  degree.  Should  our  cliniiitc  not 
prove  too  warm  for  these  larger  breeds,  that  lay  on  an  excessive 
.amount  of  flesh,  they  wilj(  certainly  pros{>cr  as  well  here  as  111  any  part 
I  of  the  United  States.  With  this  industry  pro]>erly  pnittct<'<l,  it  will 
I  very  soon  receive  the  necessary  attention  to  make  it  one  of  the  leading 
aources  of  revenue  to  the  State,  commending  it^lf  to  our  citizens  gen- 
enllv,  not  only  as  a  cheap  and  remunerative  iuvestmeiit,  but  as  the 
most  rapid  and  surest  way  of  reclaiming  the  worn-out  lands.  By  con- 
Terting  the  half-wild  animals  now  roaming  at  large  in  many  counties 
of  the  State,  (producing  little  wool  of  the  lowest  grades),  to  useful 
wool-bearing  animals,  by  the  introdiiction  of  improved  blood,  manipu- 
^  Uted  by  skill  and  care,  we  produce  a  macliine  l{>r  converting;  the  nox- 
ious weeds  and  useless  herbage  into  gold,  more  Ciisily  than  by  any 
other  means,  thereby  introducing  comfort  and  happiness  into  thousands 
of  cbeerlesa  homes. 
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Swine. 

The  adaptation  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee  to  Indian  com,  oats,  and 
clover,  renders  the  State  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  development  of 
the  live  stock  interest.     Tennessee,  regardless  of  the  fact  of  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  being  in  cultivation,  and  the  loose  system  practiced 
by  numerous  farmers  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  ranks  seventh  in 
the  production  of  Indian  corn,  which  is  one  of  the  *great  essentials  in 
the  successful  production  of  large  herds  of  swine  for  the  public  mark- 
ets— ranking  fifth  in   the  number  of  hogs  grown  for  market,  aggre-  ^ 
gating  1,828,690,  distributed  very  generally  throughout  everj"  county 
in  the  State.     The  average  production  of  corn  per  acre,  in  actual  cul- 
tivation, being   only  23   bushels,  it  becomes  plainly   perceptible  that 
by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  clovering,  pasturing,  and  a  proper  bus-  * 
banding  of  manures,  d^ep  and  improved  modes  of  plowing,  etc. — means  • 
tliat  are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  farmer — ^the  average  pro- 
duct can  be  easily  doubled,  or  trebled,  thus  increasing,  in  like  pro- 
portion, the  average  weight  of  hogs  sent  to  market.     In  connection 
\*'ith  this,  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  the   improved  breeds 
throughout  the  State,  will  vastly  increase  the  hog  crop,  both  in  quantity 
and   quality.      This  industr^^    became  well   nigh   annihilated    during 
the   late  war,  but  owing  to   the    rapid   reproduction  of  this  animaV^ 
especially  when  well  cared  for,  our  State  is  now  producing  twenty 
cent,  more  hogs  than  previous  to  1860.     This  animal  is  probably  mo 
rapidly  susceptible  of  improvement,  by  judicious  care  and  breedi^^g^ 
than  almost  any  other  si)ecies  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  sooner  ^^^ 
teriprates  under  bad  treatment  and  neglect.  >  Hence,  in  renewing    ^y^^ 
herds  in  the  State,  the  importance  of  introducing  the  improved  '^'^f  v^ 
ties  has  evoked  the  attention  of  many  of  our  best  citizens,  wko 
largely  engaged  in  breeding  the  highest  type  of  animal  for  bree^^ 
purposes,   large  importations  having  been  made,   and  are  coust^w 
being  made  in  many   counties  of  the  State,   until  many  section^ 
already  noted  for  the  high  quality  and  excellence  of  theix  s^ne. 

Many  persons  from  distant  states,  from  old  breedin^g  dVstri^^,^^ 
well  as  our  own  citizens,  who  have  attended  our  agrioxxltwral  i^x>^ 
late,  have  expressed  great  admiration  for  the  numbeir  a.nd  <\^aV\^^ 
the  hogs  exhibited ;  indeed,  such  is  the  interest  and  YsuDidaVAe  irv>^ 
manifested  to  procure  the  best,  that  many  importatior^*^  SLxe  comiti^ 
the  Stiitc  from  Europe  at  great  expense.     Many  of  tiltvo  different  V^ 
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have  been  introduced  with  success ;  among  them  the  Berkt!hire,  Essex, 
Poland  China,  Neopolitan,  Sussex,  and  others,  each  having  their 
champions  and  especial  admirers ;  but  we  believe  the  Berkshires,  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  climate  and  wants  of  our  people,  have  the  most 
advocates.  Such  is  the  perfection  to  which  the  hogs  of  the  State  are 
now  bred,  it  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  as  fine  specitneiis  can- 
not now  be  found  in  Tennessee  as  are  either  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe. 

The  State  is  at  present  producing  tweoty-^ix  hogs  to  the  100  acres 
of  land  in  actual  cultivation,  tnuking  the  percentage  about  145 
bogs  to  each  100  inhabitants;  whereas,  we  might  easily  produce 
one  bog  to  eacb  and  every  acre  cultivated,  in  addition  to  other 
necessary  live  stock,  making  five  times  as  many  hogs  as  the  State  has 
population,  increasing  our  surplus  meat  to  at  least  100,000,000  pounds; 
snd  this  too,  with  manifest  benefit  to  our  lauds,  and  an  addition  of 
$2,000,000  net  to  our  re\-enue.  If  we  mistake  not,  in  a  verj'  few 
}'ears  the  State  of  Tennessee  will  become  one  of  the  great  meat  marts 
for  the  south.  As  such  it  certainly  offers  vcr)-  great  inducements,  both 
to  the  emigrant  from  the  old  world,  and  the  ice-bound,  nterile  land- 
owners of  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  who  are  desirous  of  seek- 
ing new  fields  for  the  development  of  skill  and  labor,  in  tbe  pursuit 
of  the  pleasant  and  remuneraeive  industry  of  stock  ha-jbandnr'.  To  all 
Mch  we  say,  that  no  other  enterprise  promises  a  better  reward  for  so 
mull  an  outlay  of  capital  as  stock-growing  in  Tennessee. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Tennessee  as  a  Dairy  State. 

In  a  foregoing  chapter,  we  have   spoken  of  the  aptitudes  of  the 
soils  of  Tennessee  for  the  production  of  valuable  grasses.     It  would 
almost  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  it  has  natural  advantages 
for  the  economical  production  of  butter  and  cheese.     This  subject  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  one  interested  in  the  productive  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  State.     The  fact  is  generally  known  that  all  kinds 
of  farm  labor  are  not  equally  profitable,  and  the  thoughtfiil  owner  of 
the  soil  has  to  consider  the  question,  what  crops  will  pay  him  best, 
taking  every  fact  and  condition  into  account.    In  bringing  dairy  hus- 
bandry before  the  public  for '  consideration,  our  object  is  to  diversify 
our  agriculture,  not  to  disparage  the  planting  of  cotton,  tobacco,  com, 
or  any  other  crop,  nor  to  discourage  wool-growing,  stock-raising,  or 
the  production  of  fat  animals,  like  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep,  for  meat. 
Rightly  understood,  every  branch  of  tillage  and  of  husbandry  adapted 
to  our  climate  and  soil,  may  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  one  femily, 
a  friend  and  near  relative,  which  should  never  be  treated  as  a  stranger 
and  an  intruder,  to  be  resisted  or  driven  out.    Last  year.  Great  Britain 
consumed  over  thirty  million  bushels  of  corn  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  eighty-five  million  pounds  of  our  cheese.     Tennessee  corn 
was  not  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  generally,  to  the  farmer  to  send  to 
•any  foreign  market;  that  is  not  one  cent  a  pound;  but  good  cheese, 
such  as  is  made  in  Ohio,  sold  readily  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  at  wholesale.    If  we  can  produce  cheese,  and  one  pound  is  worthy 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  of  corn,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be 
great  saving  in  the  cost  of  transjwrtation  to  export  our  corn  to  Eur^ 
in  the  shape  of  cheese  and  butter,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  graii^^ 
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The  idea  of  sending  grain,  graas,  fodder  and  other  forage  to  market 
in  the  form  of  fat  animals,  or  in  the  shape  of  young  l&^\\^in  and  horses, 
is  not  new  to  our  readers ;  but  not  many  have  had  facilities  for  prop-  " 
erly  studying  the  question,  whether  the  vegetation  of  the  farm  will 
not  return  more  profit  if  transformed  into  butter  and  cheese  of  the 
first  quality,  than  if  sold  in  bacon  or  any  live  stock.  If  we  carrj-  our 
dairy  industry  no  farther  than  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  clieese 
and  butter  of  northern  mannfacture,  it  will  be  one  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Do  this,  and  the  fact  will  soon  be  learned,  that  while  some 
southern  &rmers  prosper  by  raising  cotton  for  the  fectories  of  England 
and  Scotland,  other  southern  farmers  may  do  even  better  by  producing 
cheese  and  butter  at  from  twelve  tfl  thirty  cents  a  pound,  to  feed  in 
part  the  operatives  who  card,  spin  and  weave  this  cotton.  The  beauty 
of  dairy  husbandry'  is,  that  little  or  no  plowing  is  needed.  A  field  that 
has  yielded  excellent  grazing  for  cows  every  year  for  half  a  century,  is 
just  in  its  prime,  needing  perhaps  a  little  bone-dust  or  land  plaster. 
l^Kre  are  Bermuda  and  blue^rase  pastures  in  the  south  which  are  as 
old  as  the  federal  government,  and  without  re-seeding  or  any  cultiva- 
tion— ^being  generally  in  commons  near  cities  and  villages — they  yield 
annually  a  liberal  quantity  of  milk  to  thousands  of  families  who  pay 
Qodiing  for  this  grazing. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  was  the  capital  of  that  state  in  the  last  century,  and 
is  large  common  has  been  well  set  in  grass  about  a  century.  If  the 
more  southern  climate  of  Georgia  permits  a  dense  tnrf  t(»  form  and 
Ust  so  long  on  rather  poor  soil,  naturally,  even  when  hard  tramped 
,  sod  close  fed,  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  Tennessee  is 
leas  &vorable  to  any  grass-growing  or  dairy  purpose.  So  far  as  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  the  best  American  and  European  grasses  as  they  may 
be  found  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Now  York  and  England,  the  defect  is 
dne,  not  to  our  forbidding  sunshine,  or  lack  of  rain,  but  to  the  general 
belief  that  planting  pays  better  than  anything  that  grass  can  be  turned 
into  on  the  &rm.  If  a  cow-pasture  or  sheep-walk  required  as  much 
cultivation  and  labor  as  a  crop  of  cotton,  from  year  to  year,  this  opin- 
ion might  be  well  founded.  But  there  are  pastures  set  in  grass  four 
handred  years  ago,  when  Columbus  discovered  America,  that  still  grow 
Iniuriantly  in  England  and  on  the  adjacent  continent,  without  any 
breaking  of  the  8o<l  or  tillage  whatever.  In  January,  1874,  g<K>d  but- 
ter sells  in  Nashville,  New  York,  and  London,  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
ponnd.  A  fet  hog  sella  at  five  cents  a  pound  in  Nashville.  It  tikes 
grain  and  plowing  to  make  the  five  cents  per  pound  porker,  but  not 
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3  butter,  worth  just  seven  times  as  much  per  pound.     Either  \ 

iople,  Europeans  and  northerners,  do  not  know  the  relative  value 

ieat,  grain,  and  dairy  products,  or  we  should  plant  and  plow  less,  hj 

aore  land  in  grass,  and  reap  our  share  of  the  wealth  that  flows  fr 

:he  skillful  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Several  cheeee  factories  are  in  successful  operation  in  North  Caroli 
and  two  are  in  contemplation  in  this  State— one  in  East  Tennessee  i 
the  other  near  Nashville.     Experience  proves  that  wherever  the  i 
and  climate  will  permit  corn  to  grow,  cheese  and  butter  can  be  mai 
factured  at  a  profit  at  present  prices  for  good  articles.    Very  poor  b 
ter,  cheese  and  meat  are  unprofitable  staples  to  produce,  anfl  that  g 
of  industry  should  cease.      But  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  th 
are  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  people  in  Europe  and  America 
be  fed,  and  remember  how  many  careless  and  stupid  meji  and  won 
there  are  in  the  world  employed  in  husbandrj',  we  need  not  be  surpri 
to  learn  that,  while  there  may  be  a  siirplus  of  mean  butter  and  chec 
and  of  badly  fattened  or  badly  cured  meat,  prime  articles  sell  at  a  r 
sonable  profit  to  the  intelligent  and  careful  husbandman.   The  princi 
of  association,  carried  into  the  dairy  business  first  in  the  State  of  N 
York,  and  since  adopted  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  other  countr 
has  wrought  great  improvements,  and  served  to  kill  the  market  for 
ferior  butter  and  cheese  in  all  large  cities.    Agriculture,  by  close  s 
and  earnest  eflbrts  to  excel,  has  become  not  merely  a  rude  indi 
but  a  fine  art ;  not  only  an  intelligent  profession,  but  a  highly  cult^ 
and  advanced  science.     The  farmer  wants  to  raise  food  that  wil 
the  toiling  millions  pure  and  healthy  blood,  at  the  least  cost  to 
and  at  a  profit  to  himself.    Food  must  sustain  life,  health  and  v 
To  do  this  with  the  greatest  economy  of  labor,  capital,  and  sat" 
to  all  parties,  the  dairy  cow  comes  in  as  an  indispensable  agent 
indispensable  factor  in  the  problem.     Allowing  her  to  give 
pounds  of  milk  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  quantity  in  the 
for  200  days  in  365,  the  yield  in  a  year  is  4,000  |)ounds.     A 
of  milk  weighs  about  two  j>ounds,  ten  pounds  at  a  milkio 
only  five  quarts,  while  some  cows  give  twice  that  quantity 
rare  that  a  good  milker  goes  dry  165  days  in  a   year  if  she 
attention.     What  is  the  value  of  4,000  pounds  of  new  ni 
pared  with  the  beef  that  can  be  made  on  the  same  amo^ 
feed?     As  we  have  avoided  an  exceptional  case  in  favor 
will  do  the  same  in  reference  to  beef,  that  the  compo 
mst.     An  average  three-year  old  steer  or  heifer  may  give 
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of  meat,  estimatiiig  the  hide  as  a  part  antl  ,{  equal  value.  This  as- 
sumes in  substance  that  a  dry  cow  M-ill  give  '200  jKiiinds  of  iK-ef  on  the 
feed  that  might  produce  4,000  pounds  of  milk.  If  we  take  tvn  jmund^ 
of  fresh  com-beef,  free  from  bone,  and  dn-  it  ()erfectlv,  it  hwes  seven 
and  a  half  pounds  of  water,  weighing  when  dry  only  two  jiiul  a  half 
pounds.  Twenty  pounds  of  milk  dried  in  the  same  way  weighs  just 
the  same  as  the  meat,  having  lost  seventeen  and  a  half  iKiunds  of 
water  by  evaporation.  From  these  facts,  it  follows  that  a  cow  or  steer 
must  return  for  fijod  consumed  2,000  poimdt  of  beef  in  200  davs  to 
equal  in  dry  nutrition  matter  that  supplied  by  a  dairj'  cow  in  the  saruc 
length  of  time.  If  the  curd,  butter  and  sugar  in  new  milk  are  worth 
as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  good  beef,  excluding  all  moisture  in  both, 
but  including  the  natural  bone  and&t  in  beef,  then  grass,  hay,  grain, 
fi)dder  and  roots,  will  yield  mankind  just  ten  tijiies  more  healthy  blood 
for  human  veins  in  cow's  milk,  or  in  butter,  cheese,  and  milk-sugar, 
than  in  beef.  Viewing  dain'  husbandry  by  the  light  of  these  facts, 
the  reader  will  understand  why  it  is  fast  driving  the  raising  and  fatten- 
'  ing  of  cattle  out  of  the  best  farmed  districb^  of  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, old  England,  and  Europe.  When  il  first-claHS  cow  gives  ton 
quarts  of  milk  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  her  yield  i>cr  day  is  v*\y\a\ 
to  twenty  pounds  of  lean,  fresh  meat,  in  solid  matter.  The  relative 
value  of  a  pound  of  dry  milk  and  a  pound  of  dry  meat  i.s  worth  t^on- 
fidering,  as  the  question  affects  both  meat  and  dairy  i)roduction.  Xot 
only  the  young  of  gramnivorous  animals  grow  rapidly  on  milk,  like 
calves,  colts,  lambs,  and  pigs,  when  liberally  sup])lied,  but  the  youug 
of  all  carnivorous  animals,  like  lions,  tigers,  and  wolves,  take  their 
meat  in  the  liquid  form  by  sucking  their  mothers.  The  young  of  the 
human  species  is  no  exception  to  this  general  law.  Milk  is  improved 
Uaod  to  promote  the  rapid  organization  of  animal  parts  iu  early  life. 
It  is  highly  nutritive  when  its  water  is  reduced  one-half  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  standard  of  all  fresh,  lean  meat.  This  sejmmtiun  of  water 
bui  eat7  process. 

In  100  pounds  of  cured  cheese  the  consumer  buys  seventy-tive  pounds 
of  nutritive  elements,  including  those  that  support  respiration  and  ani- 
Btl  heat;  in  100  pounds  of  lean  meat  (muscle)  he  buys  between  sev- 
(nty-five  and  seventy-six  pounds  of  water,  and  less  than  twenty-five 
poDnds  of  the  elements  of  nutrition.  If  the  steak  or  mutton-chop  is 
wwth  tea  cents  a  pound,  the  cheese  should  sell  for  thirty.  But  it  has 
b«en  shown  that  milk  production  is  now  so  largely  developed  in  the 
Imt  cowj^  thejr  hainng  been  milked  for  unknown  thousands  of  yearn 
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before  the  time  of  Abraham,  cheese  can  be  made  cheaper  per  pound 
than  beef.  There  is  less  labor  in  the  production  of  beef  than  cheese; 
yet  the  whey  left  from  cheese-making,  and  the  skim-milk  left,  includ- 
ing butter-milk^  in  making  butter,  are  compensating  items  in  the  dairy 
business.  Concentrating  milk  by  gentle  heat  applied  to  large  quanti- 
ties in  vacuum  pans  pays  quite  as  well  as  to  remove  water  and  deliver 
the  valuables  in  cheese,  in  butter  and  in  sugar.  As  dried  meat  keeps 
much  better  than  undried,  so  condensed  milk  may  be  preserved  as 
easily  as  dried  fruit.  Eggs  and  oysters  are  dried  and  kept  in  good 
order  for  any  length  of  time.  The  cheap  and  large  manu&cture  of 
ice  has  an  important  bearing  on  dairy  industry  in  the  southern  states. 
The  cooling  of  dairy  rooms  is  now  well  understood,  and  practicable  at 
small  cost.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  im- 
provements no  more  than  of  steam  engines,  power  looms,  reapers, 
steamboats,  railways,  telegraph  wires  and  electric  batteries.  A  cheese 
fiwxtory  is  a  new  agricultural  batter}\ 

How  to  charge  this  batter^*^  is  a  question  in  agricultural  engineering 
on  which  we  will  venture  a  few  hints,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities. 
Mr.  La  Mont,  who  has  been  engaged  many  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  in  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  raises  forty  tons,,  dry 
weight,  of  good  corn-fodder  on  five  acres  at  one  crop.  He  finds  this 
corn-hay  equal  to  that  made  from  timothy  or  herds-gras^ ;  while  the 
yield  being  eight  tons  to  the  acre,  is  four  times  larger  on  any  given 
surfaces.  In  three-fourths  of  the  countiss  of  Tennessee,  by  planting 
the  earliest  varieties  of  com,  two  crops  for  fodder  can  be  raised  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  land  within  six  months.  This  is  impracticable  in 
all  the  northern  states,  and  as  they  all  find  corn,  hay,  and  green  blades 
and  stalks  the  cheapest  feed  for  dairy  cows,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  onr 
cotton  climate,  properly  understood  and  utilized,  will  keep  more  cows 
to  the  acre,  and  yield  more  milk,  butter  and  cheese  to  the  ten  acres  or 
one  hundred,  than  the  dairy  farms  of  New  York  worth  f  100  per  acre, 
or  those  in  England  worth  five  times  that  sum  in  gold.  Milk  comes 
directly  from  the  blood  of  the  cow,  and  is  one  form  of  her  blood,  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  some  cows  have  given  sixty  pounds  in  twenty-*- 
four  hours.  Such  cows  are  all  stomach,  which  is  usually  very 
as  well  as  its  other  digestive  and  assimilating  apparatus.  The 
chinery  which  extracts  first-class  cheese  and  butter  from  green  coi 
stalks  and  leaves  is  very  simple  and  easily  managed.  Carrots 
richj^  yellow  butter  and  cheese.  Twelve  hundred  bushels  of 
have  been  grown  on  an  acre,  but  600  may  be  relied  on  with  faij 
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sons,  good  tillage  and  rich  soil.  As  four  bushels  of  carrots  are  equal 
to  one  of  com  for  cows  or  horses,  this  makes  a  crop  of  roots  equal  to 
150  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  If  it  was  impossible  to  raise  com,  cow- 
peas,  tomips,  cabbages,  beets,  carrots  and  pumpkins  in  Tennessee,  or 
bloe-grass  and  other  northern  grasses,  clovers,  Bermuda,  and  many 
other  southern  grasses,  we  should  not  commeod  the  industty  whidi 
nay  easily  transform  these  cheap  articles  into  cheese  worth  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  cente  a  pound,  and  into  butter  worth  from  twenty-four  to 
Ourty  ceote  a  pound.  Let  Tennessee  farmers  give  earnest  attention  to 
tlK  production  of  the  best  dairy  stock — and  in  what  part  of  the  world 
can  better  cowb  be  raised?  If  any  northern  state  has  better  blood  for 
breeding  purposes,  snrely  we  can  buy  and  import  a  few  bulls  and  heifer 
calves  for  seed  to  start  with.  An  enterprising  people  who  have  built 
nany  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  iron  works,  railroads,  and  their  equijh- 
Bent«,  need  not  dread  the  cost  of  seeding  land  to  perennial  grass  for 
pastures,  nor  the  expense  of  raising  dairy  cows,  and  supplying  all  the 
irants  of  cheese  and  butter  factories.  At  one  of  these  new  institutions 
a  small  &rmer,  whether  he  rents  land  or  owns  it,  can  sell  at  a  &ir 
price  all  the  milk  he  can  possibly  produce,  whether  it  is  ten  pounds  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  day.  This  market  for  milk  creates  at  once  a 
demand  for  laiid  and  a  demand  for  labor,  in  a  new  and  profitable  in- 

To  render  the  milk  a  commercial  article  like  good  bacon,  it  requires 
oply  the  extraction  of  the  surplus  water  that  exists  in  this  lacteal 
Mcretion.  It  will  not  pay  to  transport  much  water  from  Tennessee  to 
Hew  York  or  London;  and  seven-eights  of  milk  as  drawn  from  the 
adder  is  pnre  water.  If  we  coagulate  the  curd  dissolved  in  milk- 
water  by  using  a  little  rennet  or  acid,  and  press  it  into  cheese,  most  of 
die  water  and  nearly  all  the  sugar  are  separated  in  whey.  Nothing 
b  farming  is  more  chemical  in  its  processes  and  results  than  dairy 
biBbandry ;  nothing  more  favors  a  division  of  labor.  One  farmer  may 
dairy  cows  as  his  biLsiness,  another  feed  them  and  send  their  milk 
to  the  factory,  which,  if  large,  may  be  divided  into  three  departments. 
la  one  the  milk  goes  into  vacuum  pans  to  be  condensed  by  evapor*- 
liOD  at  a  tow  temperature,  and  scaled  up  for  exportation.  In  another 
department  cheese  is  manufactured,  while  in  another  butter  is  the  pro- 
trt.  Hogs  or  cows  eat  the  butter-milk,  whey  and  milk-sugar.  Every- 
j  is  carefully  saved  and  turned  to  the  best  account.  All  the 
dnpiKngs  of  dairy-cows  are  husbanded  as  having  value  in  gold;  and 
r  as  bone  oiaterial  is  exported  in  cheese  it  is  replaced  in  the  soil 
10 
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do  not,"  he  continues,  "propow  to  make  the  calculations  in  de- 

The  fenners  of  Tennessee  should  investigate  this  branch  of 
try.     If  they  could  see,  aa  I  have  seen  in  the   dairj'  districts  of 

and  New  York,  sneh  pros{)erity  and  wealth  ai*  abound  there 
the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  would  not  hesitate  one 
!nt,  but  speedily  go  %a  work  and  make  this  the  great  dairy  state 
uerica.  A  cow  can  be  raised  and  fed  fur  one-third  less  here  than 
\  dairy  districts  of  Ohio  and  Xew  York.     The  growing  seasons 

here  bo  much  sooner,  and  continne  so  much  later  in  the  fall ;  the 
rs  are  w  mnch  milder  and  shorter,  that  Tennessee  has  overpow- 

natural  advantages  over  the  states  named.  Cool  springs  are 
rous.  I  have  seen  as  fine,  firm  butter  made  here  in  the  spring- 
s  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer  as  I  ever  saw  made  in  the  north. 

is  no  question  better  settled  in  my  mind  than  this,  that   if  any 

family  of  milkers,  sneh  as  Devons,  Ayrshires,  or  Aldcrneys,  were 
ht  here  and  bred  for  twenty  years  they  would  greatly  increase  in 
id   in  the  flow  of  milk.     Gen,  Harding,  a  breeder  of  note,  has  a 

■  of  Aldemeys  which  he  has  bred  on  his  farm  for  years.  The 
f  cows  of  that  breed  I  have  ever  seen,  came  from  his  farm.  It 
le  asked,  what  has  climate  to  do  with  incrca.sing  the  size  of  a 

Just  this:  If  we  sow  rye  and  barley  early  in  the  fall,  we 
good  grazing  almost  the  whole  year.  The  young  calves  ari- 
»  get  their  share,  and  this  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  growth 

■  animal,  and  when  continued  for  years  the  size  of  the  lacteal 
ire  increased  from  constant  distension,  and  a  consequent  increase 
floH'  of  milk.  There  is  not  a  milkman  in  Ohio  but  will  say 
W.S  increase  in  their  milk  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  upon  the 
raws  in  spring.  The  cows  may  have  been  fed  their  fill  on  bran, 
av,  cuokecl  or  raw  carrots,  etc.,  but  green  grass  will  product; 
ite-^t  flow  of  milk.  I  do  not  say  that  the  milk  is  altogether  as 
infit%'  for  quantity,  but  the  amount  of  butter  will  he  greatly  in- 
fbr  the  quantity  of  the  milk  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
increased  defioiency  in  richnes,s, 

ind  iK-'emeiits  for  entering  ujwin  this  special  depurtnieut  of  farm 
in  Tennessee  arc  very  great.  The  changes  that  would  bt^ 
Hv>nld  lie  of  the  most  benefirial  character.  By  entering  into 
bandrv,  the  ferniers  ivottid  wot  only  increase  the  fi;rtility  of 
id  make  the  State  pmsj)eroii«  and  wealthy,  but  the  whoh' 
■his  country  would  (>e  ,.|,anired.  Old  wornout  fields  would 
,  -   .      __^«,.    nastiiK. i"  their  former  Jcrtilitv  restored; 
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xiuctive  wealth  of  the  State  would  be  doubled,  and  happines 

and  calm  enjoyment  would  take  the  place  of  the  worry,  vexatio 

tainty  and  discontenment  of  the  present  course  of  fiirming.   Nor 

he  dream  of  a  theoretical  visionary.     The  dairy  business  is  not  < 

it  origin.     It  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  that  every  &rmer  kno\ 

ething  about.     Every  family  has  a  cow  or  a  few  cows  to  fumii 

k  and  butter  for  domestic  use.     By  increasing  the  number  and  coi 

ting  all  the  products  of  the  farm  into  buttier  and  cheese,  they  sa^ 

Jisportation,  assure  a  ready  market,  and  build  up  a  prosperity  in 

fssible,  when  all  the  products  of  the  farm  are  shipped  from  the  fen 

pon  which  they  were  raised.     In  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  most  su 

essful  farmers  are  those  who  thus  dispose  of  their  products.     The 

arms  are  in  better  condition.     Their  bank  balances  are  on  the  rigl 

side.     And  yet  these  farmers  live  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  than  thi 

and  where  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter  is  one-third  more  than  : 

Tennessee.     Double  the  profit  can  be  made  in  this  State  that  can  1 

made  in  Ohio.     In  illustration  of  this,  I  will  simply  mention  the  fa 

that  during  the  winter  of  1873-4,  I  killed  a  beef  every  two  weeks,  ar 

they  were  fat  and  good,  as  many  men  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  ar 

Wisconsin,  who  stopped  with  me,  can  testify.     Now,  these  beeves  di 

not  eat  one  grain  of  corn  during  the  entire  winter,  and  had  only  o 

casional  feeds  of  hay,  and  that  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.   I  stf 

this  to  show  how  easily  we  winter  cattle  here.     If  the  former  wis' 

to  soil  his  cows,  he  has  two  or  three  months  longer  to  soil-feed  froj 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  best  dairymen  in  the  State 
to  the  natural  advantages  which  Tennessee  offers  for  the  dairy 
ness.     Around  Nashville,  there  are  about  forty  dairies.     Sweet 
iells  for  eight  and  a  third  cents  a  quart ;  butter-milk  fifteen  cop 
gallon,  and  good  butter  forty  cents  per  pound.     A  cow  that  wi 
six  hundred  gallons  of  milk  annually,  which  is  a  small  estiiua 
bring  in  two  hundred  dollars,  and  upon   the  supposition  that 
require  half  this  amount  to  feed  her  and  market  the  milk,  tb 
be  realized  one  hundred  dollars  net. 

Now,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  where  cows  have  to  I: 
months  in  the  year,  and  where  the  fecilities  for  getting  milk, 
are  equally  as  good  as  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  we  have 
ment  furnished  by  one  of  the  dairymen  of  that  State,  in  w^ 
be  observed  there  is  no  milk  sold,  probably  for  want  o 
The  cows  were  a  mixture  of  natives,  Devons,  Durham    r 
and  were  in  number  twelve.     In  June,  it  took  tweuty-tx" 
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spring- water,  capital,  knowledge  of  and  attention  to  business.  Milk 
sells  at  fifteen  cents  a  quart,  or  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and 
this  is  usually  considerably  diluted  with  water.  The  cows  are  turned 
ujx)n  the  commons,  except  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  make  their  own 
suj)port  from  the  spontaneous  growth  of  grass.  The  native  cattle  is 
almost  wholly  used,  there  being  a  strong  ])rejudice  against  the  importa- 
tion of  the  Short-horns  from  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
These  fine  cattle  treated,  or  mistreated,  as  they  are  here,  are  not 
healthy.  Confinement  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  their  digestive 
apparatus  is  not  ecpial,  under  our  hot  suns  and  with  our  muddy  water^ 
to  the  task  of  reducing  our  coarse  garbage  and  herbage  to  milk,  butter 
and  a  healthy  animal  economy." 

Around  Knoxville,  the  dairy  interest  is  assuming  considerable  im- 
portance.    The  influx  of  nuiny  northern  gentlemen  has  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  this  dej)artment  of  agriculture,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  a 
few  years  Knoxville  will  be  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest  cheese- 
producing  regions  south  of  the  Ohio  river.     The  rich  valley  lands, 
sparkling  springs,  moderate  climate,  and  ready  nu\rkets,  all  jxnnt  out^ 
that  division  of  the  State  as  pre-eminently  suited  to  dairy  husbandry .«. 
Even  now,  butter  forms  one  of  the  staple  ])roducts,  and  its  mannfac*— 
ture  is  regularly  increasing.     The  shipments  of  this  article    fmm  th^ 
stations  along  the  P^ast  Tennessi»e  and  Virginia   railroad  during  tlie 
year  ending  June  30,  1873,  was  346,819  jK^unds,  of  which  over  25,000 
pounds  were  shipjxid  from  Knoxville. 

Ajb  the  profits  of  this  business  depend  greatly  upon  the  richness  of 

the  milk  as  well  as  the  quantity,  we  api)end  a  table  showing  the  rela- 

*ive  value  of  the  milk  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle.     This  table  is 

)  resalt  of  careftilly  conducted  experiments  made  in  P^ngland  a  few 

■«  sinoe,  and  is  exc*ecdingly  valuable  to  those  intending  to  embark 

Ib  business. 


Milk  of  Different  BitKEus  of  Cattle. 

No.  1.      FEED— GRASS   AND    HAY   ON'I.V. 

Brittany  cow's  milk IU.27  per  ct.  cream. 

Itn^ 18.65        " 

brham 15.82 

iynhire l:^.  t7 

i»yon 14.H7        "        - 

uliween  Jersey  and  Durham l7/J5        "        *' 
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4.  The  mildness  of  the  weather  and  the  short  time  that  cattle  have 
to  be  housed  and  fed. 

5.  Active  demand  at  high  prices  for  all  dairy  products,  and  the 
regularly  increasing  consumption  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  value  of  the  dairy  producto 
in  the  United  States  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  taken  from  the  census  report  of  1870,  will  show  thpe 
enormous  proportions  to  which  this  business  has  attained.  In  a  com- 
parison of  its  value  with  the  cotton  crop,  we  have  put  butter  at  thirtf 
oents  and  cheese  at  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  milk  at  thirty  cents 
per  gallon : 

Qnnparison  of  the   Value  of  the  Dairy  Prodtteta  of  the  United  StaJbm 

with  the  Value  of  the  Cotton  Orop  for  1870. 

DAIRY  PBODUOT8. 

Batter,  615,092,683  lbs.  at  30o $164,527,804  90 

Cheese,  63,492,163  lbs.  at'l2c 6,419,068  36 

Milk,  236,500,599  gal8.at20o 47,110.119  80 

Total  valae  dairj  prodacta $208,066,963  06 

COTTON  CROP. 

Bales,  3,011,996®450  lbs  to  bale,  would  be  1,365,498,200 

lbs  at  15c .$203,324,730  00 

Showing  the  yalae  of  the  former  to  ezeeed  the  latter  by  $4,712,233. 


# 


In  1870,  Tennessee  reported  9,571,069  pounds  of  butter,  142,240* 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  415,786  gallons  of  milk  sold,  which,  at  the 
above  given,  would  amount  to  $3,071,545.70.  The  cotton  crop  of  tl 
State  for  the  same  year  was  worth  $12,274,335.  If  the  same  rat 
was  preserved  in  Tennessee  that  obtains  for  the  United  States  in  re] 
tion  to  these  two  products,  Tennessee  would  have  to  increase  her  dai: 
interest  by  nearly  $10,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  products  in  the  United  States  is  considei 
more  than  half  the  value  of  all  slaughtered  animals,  and  is  over 
thirds  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  farm  hands,  including  boards 
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CHAPTER     XI. 


Grape-Growixg    IK  Tennessee. 


Perhaps  in  no  direction  has  a  greater  forward  movement  in  o 
State  been  made  during  the  last  decade  than  in  the  cultivation  of  t 
grape.  The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  raisii 
of  this  product  was  in  a  great  measure  unknown,  or  neglected,  un 
after  the  great  social  revolution  which  the  war  occasioned,  and  o 
farmers  began  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  cultivating  a  crop  th 
would  combine  the  profitable  with  the  pleasant,  and  in  a  measure  di 
pense  with  the  steady,  hard  toil  demanded  in  the  cultivation  of  cottc 
or  tobacco. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  to  grow  grapes  in  this  State  was  made  V 
Mr.  P.  F.  Tavel,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  came  to  the  county 
Stewart  in  1844,  bought  land,  and  afterwards  returned  and  brought  ic 
his  family  in  1845.  During  the  fall  of  that  year  he  set  out  two  ac: 
of  grapes  upon  Lick  Creek,  two  miles  from  Dover.  The  varictiet^ 
planted  were  imjwrted,  and  they  failed  to  do  well.  In  only  one  ox^ 
years  out  of  seven  or  eight  was  there  a  full  crop,  but  it  was  ol 
able  that  the  vines  which  were  pruned  closely  did  not  do  so  w" 
those  which  were  suffered  to  run  upon  trellises,  and  the  Ew 
plan  of  close  pruning  was  believed  by  Mr.  Tavel  to  be  a  disad^ 
to  the  vine  on  our  rich  virgin  soils.  The  attempt  was  finally  g' 
and  the  impression  made  that  our  climate  was  not  propitious 
growing  of  this  excellent  fruit. 

Some  ten  years   afterward   a   few  enterprising   persons  i"! 
parts  of  the  State  were  induced,  afler  inspecting  the  vineya^ 
Cincinnati^    or    hearing   of  the    wonderful    success    of 
worth,   to  plant   a  few   vines  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawl> 
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Among  these  early  pioneers  we  may  mcotion  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dudley 
and  Mr.  James  Clark,  both  of  Montgomery  couoty.  No  historj-  of 
grape  culture  in  the  State  can  be  written  without  making  honorable 
mention  of  these  two  persons,  who,  long  before  grape-growing  or  wine- 
making  was  thought  possible  in  our  State,  planted  and  succefisfully 
managed  several  acres  of  vines,  and  made  wine,  that  by  reason  of  ib* 
excellence  and  flavor  soon  became  famous  throughout  the  countrj". 
He  varieties  they  planted,  however,  were  not  well  suited  to  the  lati- 
tude, and  the  frequent  failures  of  their  vineyards  induced  the  belief 
(hat  Tennessee  could  never  be  made  a  grape-growing  State.  For  a 
time  they  were  even  discouraged,  but  eventually,  from  some  circuni- 
i<taiices  not  necessary  to  detail,  Mr.  Clark  was  led  to  believe  that  his 
frequent  &ilures  did  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  location,  soil  or 
elimate,  but  &om  the  unsuitableness  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  to 
oar  latitude.  Acting  in  this  belief,  he  tested  some  new  kinds  and 
bond  that  they  did  well,  among  others  the  Ives  Seedling  and  Concord. 
IVae  he  subsequently  planted  altogether  and  abandoned  his  old  vine- 
jwd.  Several  other  vineyards  in  the  meanwhile  were  planted  in  the 
««iity,  and  many  new  varieties  tested.  Among  the  moat  fruitful  of 
these  are  or  were  o\vned  by  N.  F.  Hood  and  P.  H.  Porter.  Hon.  O.  1'. 
Temple,  of  Knoxville,  A.  Severin,  of  Chattanooga,  A.  Cox,  of  Pulaski, 
<nd T.  S,  Barbour,  of  Shelby,  also  richly  deser\e  the  name  of  pio- 
I   Meis  in  the  gi-owing  of  the  grape. 

Te  propo.se  to  give  in  this  chapter,  a.s  far  as  wc    may  be  able,  some 
*Wmjtof  the  vineyards  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  State. 

CJkapes  ok  the  Highiasd  Rim. 

Oart's  \'\ne\'0.rA  is    planted  upon  a  spot  of  ground   that  had  l)cen 

Iny      .     jj  account  of  its  exhausted  fertility ;  it  occupies  an  elevated 

W      '      \footecmer>'  coimty  ii]>on    the  north  bank  of  Red  River, 

^F  th     tribiita'"'^'' "*"  *'^''  Cumberland.     The   land   is  rolling,  and 

-eJlv  Htibsoil.     The  whole  rests  at  a  considerable  dejith 

'  Y-  totu^'      Geologically,  it  belongs  to  the  coral  or  Lithostro- 

I.     /"'   i-honi^ro"^*     Theland,  before  its  exhaustion,  was  well 

;dor   t  ^srth  of  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco,  and  had  been  alter- 

d  to  the  g  iintil  its  sterility  was  so  great  as  to  render  their 

vith  fhe.se  cr'^t^ 

.  r  remimeratne. 

"'^        T  h-    land  were  set  out  i"  *''<;  '»onth  of  April,  1869,  in 
acres  of  this  Potatoe'*  and   peas  were  planted  bc- 

Ines  six  fee?  ^■^  y 
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tween,  and  the  \'ine8  received  no  other  cultivation  than  that  necessarv 
to  make  this  crop  of  vegetables,  except  to  keep  the  grass  cleared 
away  next  to  the  vines. 

The  succeeding  year,  1870,  Mr.  Clark  set  out  four  additional  acres, 
aeven  feet  apart,  varying  the  distance  more  with  a  view  of  saving 
vines  and  testing  the  difference  in  the  yield  per  acre  than  anything 
else.  He  is  now  impressed  ^vith  the  belief  that  upon  land  of  moderate 
fertility,  six  feet  is  ample  when  the  training  is  done  on  stakes.  Upon 
very  rich  soil  he  would  prefer  a  greater  distance. 

After  the  vines  were  set  out,  which  was  done  by  marking  off  the 
land  the  distance  before  mentioned,  and  digging  a  hole  at  the  crossings, 
into  which  about  a  peck  of  rich  light  black  loam  was  put,  and  the 
roots  of  the  vine  covered  with  about  three  inches  of  soil,  he  planted 
Stakes,  which  reached  about  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  tied  up  every  vine.  The  best  wood  for  stakes  is  cedar,  or  black 
locust.  Higher  than  five  feet  is  not  to  be  desired,  as  in  that  case  they 
are  apt,  in  wet  seasons,  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  vine.  Hickory  bark  is  used  for  tying — the  bark  being 
kept  to  its  proper  "height  by  nails  driven  under  it. 

This  vineyard  is  planted  exclusively  with  the  Ives  Seedling,  which, 
Mr.  Clark  is  of  opinion,  is  decidedly  the  best  wine  grape  that  can  be 
grown  with  us.  When  the  whole  vineyard  comes  into  bearing,  he  ex- 
pects to  get  on  an  average  at  least  500  gallons  to  the  acre. 

In  the  making  of  wine,  he  uses  an  ordinary  cider-press,  putting  ths 
bunches  in  whole.  The  expressed  juice  is  put  into  nice,  clean  barrek 
and  stowed  away  in  a  cellar  for  fermentation.  Care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  barrels  full  and  the  bung-hole  loosely  closed. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  work  on  this  vineyard  is  done  by 
one  old  man  seventy-five  years  of  age,  except  during  the  season  of 
gathering  and  pressing,  it  certainly  suggests,  in  a  most  forcible  man- 
ner, suitable  employment  for  the  many  persons  in  our  State  who,  either 
firom  feebleness  or  misfortune,  can  find  nothing  remunerative  to  engage 
their  attention. 

Hood's  vineyard  is  situated  just  east  of  the  city  of  Clarksville,  oil 
Red  River,  and  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  corporation.     Tta 
land  slopes  slightly  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  soil  is  a  clayey  loam, 
a  small  proportion  of  which  is  gravelly.     In  all  essential  particulars^ 
it  is  much  of  the  same  character  of  soil  as  that  of  Mr.  Clark's  vine- 
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of  Clarksville.  It  has  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  open 
to  the  north  winds,  and  the  soil,  in  all  essential  jjarticulars,  is  the  same 
as  that  upon  which  the  vineyards  before  mentioned  ai'e  planted.  In 
response  to  our  enquiries  eoneerning  his  vineyard,  and  his  success,  Mr. 
Porter  savs : 

*^  Secretary  Bureau  of  Agriculture : 

"  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  propose  to  give  in  detail  my  ex- 
perience in  the  cultivation  of  the  gra|)e,  feeling  well  assured  that  it 
will  in  time  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State.  Soil  and 
climate  mark  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
this  delightful  fruit,  and  the  only  drawback  to  its  culture  is  the  limited 
demand  for  wine.  For  twelve  years  past,  I  have  been  experimenting 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  culture  of  fruits  in  general,  and  of  the  grape  in 
particular.  My  location  might  be  called  hilly,  for  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  a  level  spot  on  my  premises.  Soil,  a  tenacioas,  gravelly 
clay;  have  no  trouble  in  finding  gravel  and  stone  to  make  all 
neceasary  roads.  Underlying  this  is  plenty  of  limestone.  My 
first  planting  was  red  and  white  Catawba  for  family  use,  thesc^ 
being  the  only  grai)es  of  which  I  had  then  any  knowledge  (ex- 
cept the  Isabella,  which  with  us  is  worthless).  These  vines  were 
planted  around  my  garden  and  on  the  border,  and  have  had  good 
crops  for  several  years.  In  the  spring  of  1862  I  ordered  from  St. 
Louis  two  each  of  Delaware,  Herbemont,  Taylor,  Hartford,  Union, 
Village,  Concord,  and  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling;  also,  some  cuttings 
of  Norton's  Virginia,  which  I  grafted  on  wild  unfruitful  vines.  From 
these  grafts  I  had  a  good  crop  the  ensuing  year — from  one  vine  sev- 
enty-five bunches.  From  these  vines  I  made  cuttings  and  layers, 
and  during  the  next  three  years  planted  one  acre  lying  on  a  hillside 
with  southeastern  exix)sure,  rows  running  east  and  west,  eight  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  apart  in  rows.  These  I  have  since  trellised  with  number 
ten  annealed  wire,  three  wires  to  the  row,  bottom  wire  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  second  eighteen  inches  above,  and  third  eighteen  inche^n, 
making  trellis  five  feet  high.  Good  cedar  ]>osts,  twenty-four  feet  dis- 
tant, end  parts  well  set  in  the  ground  and  braced  from  inside ;  wire* 
drawn  tight,  supported  by  one  nail  in  each  post;  drawn  half  length  111 
post  and  bent  over.  This  trellis  has  borne  three  hea\'y  crops  of  graj>e« 
without  any  repairs.  Cost  per  acre  for  wire  about  sixty  dollars.  I^ 
think  this  trellis,  if  well  put  up,  will  endure  twenty-five  or  thirty 
^ears,  and  though    more  expensive  at  the  outset,  \vi\\,  I  am  satisfied^ 
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quires  better  soil  and  culture  than  any  other  grape^  but  in  its  fourth 
or  fifth  year  will  richly  repay  the  labor  and  time  spent  on  it ;  wood 
very  firm  and  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings  in  open  ground. 

^'OrevcUing,     Drops  its  leaves;  not  worth  planting. 

"  The  above  ripen  about  the  same  time,  and  can  be  used  together  in 
making  wine,  and,  properly  mixed,  adding  to  its  value. 


Late  Gbapes. 

• 

^^Norton^s  Virginia  Seedling.  Propagated  only  by  layers ;  difficult 
to  grow,  (I  have  lost  more  of  these  in  transplanting  than  all  other 
varieties ;)  a  rapid  grower ;  when  started,  rather  capricious  in  bearing, 
sometimes  yielding  an  immense  crop,  at  other  times  almost  nothing ; 
makes  a  very  astringent  red  wine ;  highly  praised  by  some ;  when  thor- 
oughly ripe,  pleasant,  acid ;  berry  small,  bunch  large.  The  must  of 
this  grape  possseses  more  body  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  va- 
rieties, by  fifteen  per  cent.,  by  OLschu^s  scale. 

"iVb  Name.  This  grape  I  found  growing  here  twelve  years  ago, 
and  do  not  know  its  name  or  origin ;  wood  short-jointed,  firm ;  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  from  cutting ;  exuberant  grower ;  buds  out  very  late 
in  spring,  thereby  escaping  spring  frosts ;  bears  profusely ;  berry, 
black,  small ;  bunches  very  large,  shouldered,  and  the  most  compact  I 
have  ever  seen ;  fine  flavor ;  ripens  about  with  Norton's  Virginia, 
August  1st  to  15th  of  September,  and  makes  a  beautiful  brown  wine 
of  great  body.  I  am  so  pleased  with  this  grape  that  I  wish  to  plant, 
as  soon  as  I  can  raise  the  vines,  five  to  ten  acres  of  this  variety 
alone. 

"And  now  for  the  celebrated  Ives  Seedling,  of  which  we  have  all 
read  and  heard  so  much  of  as  a  ^vine  grape.     I  have  between  six  and 
seven  acres  planted.     A  portion  of  these  bore  the  past  season — their 
third  season  from  planting.     They  are  at  least  one  year  longer  coming 
into  bearing  than  the  Concord,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  yield  sa 
many  grapes  per  vine,  but  they  are  hardy,  healthy,  easily  propagated, 
and  will  give  satisfaction.     I  have  not  made  wine  from  them  alone, 
(not  having  sufficient  tlie  last  season  to  fill  a  cask)  but  by  a  test  with 
the  saccharometer,  find  very  little  variation  in  the  must  from  that  ot 
the  Concord.     The  Ives  colors  earlier  than  the  Concord,  but  \si  ^^ 
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those  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Middle  Tennessee.  With 
these  they  set  out  eighteen  acres,  and  have  since  that  time  raised  a 
suflBcient  number  to  plant  out  twenty-one  acres  more. 

Of  the  original  eight  acres  about  four  are  in  Ives  Seedling;  the 
remainder  is  divided  between  the  Concord,  Norton's  Virginia,  Hart- 
ford Prolific  and  Diana.  The  last,  Mr.  Cox  thinks,  is  by  &r  the  best 
table  grape,  but  is  not  such  a  sure  crop  as  the  Ives  Seedling,  Norton's 
Virginia,  Hartford  Prolific  or  Concord.  He  has  no  confidence  in  the 
Catawba ;  and  the  Isabella  rots  so  much  that  he  hardly  thinks  it  is 
worth  planting.  Of  all  the  varieties  the  Ives  Seedling  rots  least,  and 
next  to  it  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  Norton's  Virginia.  The  Concord 
is  an  excellent  variety,  but  not  such  a  good  bearer  as  the  Ives.  Hfl 
Delaware  he  has  high  hopes  of.  The  order  of  ripening  is  Ives  Seed- ' 
ling  first.  It  is  ready  to  be  worked  into  wine  by  the  first  of  Augufl^ 
usually.  Immediately  afterward  comes  the  Hartford  Prolific,  then  the 
Concord,  then  the  Diana,  then  the  Delaware,  and  lastly  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  ripening  during  the  whole  month  of  September. 

The  Ives  Seedling  is  highly  recommended  as  a  superior  grape  fcr' 
wine.     The  bright  red  of  the  -svine  and  its  rich  flavor  make  it  a  &wr-^^ 
ite  wherever  it  has  been  tried.     Norton's  Virginia  also  makes  a  red ' 
wine,  but  the  color  is  deeper.     It  has  a  fine  flavor,  great  body,  and  ii 
much   esteemed  for  its   medicinal  qualities.     The  Concord  makes  a 
showy,  light  red  wine,  but  not  so  good  as  the  others  mentioned,  thoag^ 
as  answering  the  purpose  of  both  a  table  and  wine  gtape,  it  oonUI 
probably  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  grape  grown.- 

Messrs.  Cox  &  Dunlap  have  also  five  varieties  of  Scuppemolig^ 
which  they  procured  from  North  Carolina,  and  are  giving  them  a 
ough  trial.     Besides  the  old  Scuppemong,  they  have  the  Tht 
Flowers,  Sugar  and  Tenderpulp,  and  they  feel  quite  sure  that 
valuable  varieties  will  do  well  on  an  elevated,  rocky  situation. 

All  the  varieties  of  grapes,  except  the  Scuppemong,  are  pi 
eight  feet  each  way,  and  trained  to  stakes,  two  stakes  to  a  vine. 
system  of  renewal  is  adopted,  and  all  suckers  and  shoots  are  pi 
off,  except  two  canes  to  each  vine,  which  are  left  to  bear  the  su( 
ing  year.     Each  one  of  these  canes  in  winter  is  carried  up  one  sT 
and  bent  over  to  the  other,  there  being  two  stakes,  one  for  each  \ 
The  stakes  to  each  vine  are  placed  one  and  a-half  feet  apart,  li 
the  vines  are  properly  trained,  all  the  space  between  the  stakes,  as 
as  around  them,  will  be  filled  with  grapes.    Aft^r  tiiie  land  lias 
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marked  oflF,  one  active  man  can  plant  out  200  vines  a  day,  and  can 
keep  down  throughout  the  year  the  weeds  and  grass  from  eight  acres, 
besides  keeping  the  vines  pinched  back  and  suckered.  No  more  culti- 
vation is  required  than  is  necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  and  after 
the  third  year,  ^vith  proper  management,  each  vine  ought  to  yield 
t>vcnty-five  pounds  of  grapes. 

The  products  of  this  vineyard  for  1872,  were  2,500  gallons  of  wine, 
and  many  hundred  boxes  of  grapes,  or  altogether  about  8,000  pounds 
were  shipped  by  the  Louis\^ille,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  railroad 
to  Louisville,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  points  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  maturing  of  the  same  varieties  around  these  cities. 

The  quantity  of  wine  made  in  1873  was  not  equal  to  that  made  the 
previous  year.  The  frosts  of  1873  materially  lessened  the  yield  ^f 
grapes,  as  care  was  not  taken  to  protect  the  vineyard  by  clouds  of 
smoke. 

In  Lincoln  county,  on  the  high  rolling  ridges  that  surround  Fay- 
etteville,  grapes  yield  profusely.  It  is  precisely  the  same  characterrif 
soil  as  that  upon  which  Mr.  Cox's  vineyard  is  planted.  Dr.  Diemer 
has  for  years  made  the  growing  of  this  fruit  highly  remunerative. 
Around  Columbia  and  Nashville  are  some  flourishing  vineyards. 

Grapes  on  the  Cumberi^nd  Table  Land. 

By  reference  to  the  chapter  on  soils  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  of  this 
r^on  is  almost  wholly  from  sandstone,  jwrous  and  thin.  Elevated 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  this  Table  Land  has  a  climate  considerably 
cooler  than  the  localities  named.  It,  indeed,  has  the  elimate  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Beersheba,  and  E.  A.  Nath- 
^irst,  of  Tracy  City,  both  of  Grundy  county,  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  The  vineyard  of  Mr.  Rogers 
werlooks  one  of  the  deep  gorges  that  make  such  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  landscape  around  Beersheba.  The  fogs  and  mists  that 
^«»*  the  mountain  side  in  the  summer  months  made  the  spot  unpro- 
Proous  for  grape  culture,  and  his  vineyard  of  several  acres  proved  a 
MteE?**^^^'"^'  On  the  other  hand  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Nathurst, 
*•  land  ?*^^^^^'^^  from  the  steep  escarpments  of  this  plateau,  where 

V^nsidi^f''^^^^^^^  ^^^kjer^^  *^  *^^  %«  ^^^^  rise  up  from  the  deep 

*Ktf»^  _^riW(*/Aa^  lie  ^^  ^j^^  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  highly  pro- 

/%^«fir    ^^pf^  ^ftt^  reason^i^Je    certainty   every   year. 
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From  a  five  year  old  vineyard  he  sold  for  the  year  1872,  3,000  pounds 
of  grapes,  averaging  nine  cents  per  pound,  or  $270  for  grapes.  In 
addition  to  this  he  made  200  gallons  of  wine,  worth  probably  $200. 
Total  income  from  vineyard  of  seven-eights  of  an  acre,  $470.  He 
estimates  that  the  labor  cost  him  $70,  leaving  $400  profit.  This  land 
was  considered  good  for  nothing  except  for  the  underlying  coal  and 
tan-bark  privileges. 

The  Swiss  who  have  settled  ui3on  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  feel 
greatly  encouraged  at  their  success  in  grape-growing.  Nearly  every 
little  farm  has  a  few  vines,  and  some  of  the  immigrants  have  set  out 
quite  extensive  vineyards.  They  manufacture  the  grapes  into  wine, 
and  after  bottling  it  is  sold  to  visitors.  A  ready  market  is  the  only 
thing  lacking  to  ensure  great  success  in  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

Grapes  in  East  Tennessee. 

From  the  ridgy  character  of  the  lands  in  East  Tennessee,  and  the 
possibility  of  securing  any  desirable  exposure  and  soil,  great  expecta- 
tions are  entertained  in  regard  to  the  future  developments  of  this  crop  ; 
and  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  fiilly  justify  these  expecta- 
tions. In  many  of  the  counties  the  grape  has  been  grown  with  re- 
markable success. 

Stanley  and  Richey's  vineyard  is  situated  four  miles  east  of  Chatta- 
nooga, on  Missionary  Ridge,  which  rises  1,100  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
has  an  eastern  exposure,  and  embraces  twelve  acres,  five  of  which  are 
in  full  bearing.  The  oldest  vines  are  five  years  old.  The  fourth  year 
they  bore  enormous  quantities  of  the  finest  grapes.  From  five  acres 
40,000  pounds  of  grapes  were  sold,  of  which  25,000  pounds  were  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  ten  cents  per  pound — many  of  them  selling  for 
sixteen  cents.  These  sold  in  Macon,  Greorgia,  and  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, brought  sixteen  cents,  in  Atlanta  twelve  and  a-half,  and  in  Chat- 
tanooga ten  cents.  At  least  15,000  pounds  were  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera. 

The  soil  of  this  vineyard  is  loose  and  gravelly,  with  a  deep 
clayey  subsoil.  The  gravel  extends  a  considerable  depth  below 
surface.     The  original  growth  was  hickory  and  black  oak. 

The  varieties  planted  are  the  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific,  tU< 
mer  largely  predominating.     The  former  is  much  more  oertaiiv^ 
fruitage,  but  the  latter  ripens  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier^ 
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a  tougher  skin,  and  for  that  reason  will  bear  transportation  better  and 
will  keep  a  greater  length  of  time. 

The  vines  are  trained  on  horizontal  wire  trellises,  and  are  set  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  though  it  is  thought  that  eight  by  twelve  would 
be  better — ^the  vines  twelve  feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet  wide. 

The  grapes  of  the  same  variety  will  ripen  in  Chattanooga  four  or 
five  weeks  earlier  than  in  Cincinnati.  On  Walden's  Ridge,  which  rises 
five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Missionary  Ridge,  the  grapes  ripen  two 
weeks  later,  but  will  retain  their  plumpne&s  and  sweetness  two  weeks 
longer,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Great  complaint  is  made  of  the  want  of  care  in  the  handling  of  the 
grapes  by  the  express  companies,  and  the  sale  is  oftentimes  greatly 
damaged  on  account  of  their  bruised  condition. 

All  through  East  Tennessee  similar  situations  may  be  found.  East- 
em  or  southern  exposures  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  but  it 
is  thought  no  other  benefit  accrues  from  such  exposures.  One  compe- 
tent man  can  superintend  thirty  acres. 

The  vineyard  of  Judge  Temple,  near  Knoxville,  though  small,  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  near  the  bank  of  the 
Holston,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  overlooks  the  river.  The 
late  frosts  of  1873  did  not  affect  it.  When  seen  by  the  writer,  the 
vines  were  loaded  down  with  rich,  purple  clusters,  which  peeped  out 
from  their  leafy  coverts  with  tempting  sweetness.  They  were  sold  in 
the  Knoxville  market  for  about  twenty  cents  per  pound.  This  vine- 
jrard  has  several  varieties,  but  uiostly  Concord. 

Vineyards  in  West  Tennessp:e. 

^ear  Memphis,  there  are  several  extensive  vineyards  which  yield 
Wuntifully.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  is  owned  by  C. 
T.  Yance,  who  says  in  relation  to  it : 

"Ihavft  vineyards  about  two  miles  east  of  this  city.     Ten  acres  of 

ccuppeniong  grapes  and  t^vo  acres  of  other  varieties,  consisting  of  Con- 

^,lve8,Virginia,  Norton's  Virginia,  Herbemont,  Delaware,  Goethe, 

^"^^  Hartford  Prolific  and   Clinton.      Of  these  last  varieties, 

*.     one-half  were  planted  a  year  ago,  and  the  remainder  last  fall. 

JI^Me  all  thriving  and  i^vomise^   well.     Fifteen  hundred  of  them 

•Mist  mmm^Tj  aad  all  survived  except  two  or  three. 
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"  This  is  the  fifth  year  of  my  Scuppernong  vineyard.  I  lost  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  plants  set  out  by  the  injudicioas  stirring  of  the  ground 
about  their  roots  in  summer.  The  ten  acres  are  now  doing  well.  They 
bore  some  fruit  last  summer,  and  will  increase  everj-  season  from  now 
onward.  I  think  thev  are  better  suited  to  this  soil  and  climate  than 
any  other  variety.  They  are  never  caught  by  frost,  and  are  not  at- 
tacked by  the  insects  or  diseases  that  other  varieties  are  subject  to. 

"  I  have  two  vines  in  my  garden  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  they 
never  fiiiled  any  year  to  bear  fruit;  some  years  more  plentiful  than 
others,  but  always  fruit. 

"  They  need  no  pruning  after  the  first  year ;  all  that  is  needed  is 
scafiblding  for  the  vines  to  run  upon.  The  vine  is  of  very  luxuriant 
growth,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  scaffolding.  I  am  using  trellis 
wires — No.  9  annealed  wire ;  whether  they  will  do  or  not  when  the 
vines  become  old,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  an  experiment,  but  well  recom- 
mended by  persons  who  have  tried  this  mode  of  training. 

"  I  made  this  last  summer  a  few  kegs  of  wine  out  of  the  Scupper- 
nong grape.  The  grapes  were  rather  immature  when  pre&sed,  but  the 
wine  is  pronounced  by  good  judges  excellent.  The  perfume  or  *  bou- 
quet ^  of  the  Scuppernong  wine  is  very  manifest.  Some  wines  have  no 
^bouquet'  at  all,  but  this  ^bouquet'  is  perhaps  more  distinguishable  in 
Scuppernong  than  in  any  other  variety.  The  wine-ether  and  the  '  bou- 
quet' are  easily  recognized  in  the  Scuppernong  by  smell.  It  is  a  white 
wine,  and  worth  $4  per  gallon. 

"  The  soil  of  my  vineyard  is  sandy — the  land  gently  rolling,  and 
well  drained  by  nature.  I  chose  the  locality  on  account  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  wild  grapes  which  festooned  nearly  every  tree  in  the  grove." 

B.  B.  Barnes  also  has  six  acres  in  Scuppernong  graj^es,  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  city  of  Memphis.  Vineyard  planted  four  years  ago — vines 
trained  on  wire,  (No.  8)  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  Most  of  the 
vines  fruited  last  summer.  The  land  is  rolling,  with  slopes  towards 
the  four  points  of  the  compass — ^all  slopes  equally  favorable  so  fer. 
The  vines  grow  better  at  the  apex  of  the  hills  than  at  the  base. 

He  also  has  1000  dwarf  pear  trees — 12  different  varieties — four  years 
planted.  Lost  twelve  per  cent,  by  late  frost  last  spring.  Bartletts 
suffered  fifty  per  cent;  Duchess  d'Angoleme  nothing.  Duchess  is  his 
fevorite,  and  in  future  will  plant  nothing  else. 

T/  S.  Barbour,  three  miles  from  Memphis,  is  exclusively  engaged  in 
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the  culture  of  the  small  fruits.     The  surface  of  his  land  is  rolling, 
with  southern  and  northern  exposures.     Soil  black  loam,  with  a  hard 
clay  subsoil.     The  fimn  embraces  fifly  acres,  ten  of  which  are  in  grapes, 
ten  in  raspberries,  and  twenty-eight  acres  in  strawberries,  besides  a  few 
gooseberries  and  blackberries.     He  has  several  varieties  of  grapes, 
among  others,  the  Concord,  Delaware,  Ives  Seedling  and  Hartford  Pro- 
lific.   The  two  first  named  varieties  are  most  valuable.     These  and  the 
Ives  Seedling  are  the  best  paying  varieties.    The  Ives  and  Delaware 
have  never  rotted,  but  the  Concord  sometimes  rots  badly,  and  the  older 
the  vines  the  worse  they  rot.     His  habit  is  to  plant  the  Concord  every 
year  and  to  cut  down  the  older  vines.     The  Hartford  Prolific  is  value- 
less, and  rarely  ever  brings  a  paying  crop.    The  Ives  Seedling  rii)en8 
about  the  same  time,  and  in  a  measure  supplies  its  place.     Mr.  Barbour 
has  cut  down  all  his  Hartfords,  believing  the  effort  to  raise  them  is 
time  and  work  wasted. 

The  Concords  yield  about  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  while 
the  Ives  have  averaged  as  high  as  twenty  thousand.  Mr.  Barbour 
says  he  can  see  no  difference  in  the  yield  and  time  of  ripening  on  a 
northern  or  southern  exposure,  if  other  things  are  equal,  such  as  soil, 
coltivation,  etc.  The  price  of  grapes  in  the  Memphis  market  for  the 
list  three  years  has  been  on  an  average  through  the  season  of  eight 
and  ten  cents  per  pound.  They  are  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  Louisville, 
Sc.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  in  large  quantities,  and  a  much 
higher  price  realized.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  lowest  price 
named,  Mr.  Barbour  realizes  $1,600  per  acre  from  his  Ives  Seedling, 
and  half  that  amount  from  his  Concords. 

Of  strawberries,  his  main  crop  consists  of  Wilson's  Albany.  They 
asually  begin  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  sell  in  mar- 
ket for  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  quart,  owing  to  supply, 
quality,  etc.  Mr.  Barbour  says  the  best  yield  he  has  ever  obtained 
from  an  acre  was  32,000  quarts,  or  nearly  one  hundred  bushels.  Too 
mnfth  rain  or  a  long  continued  drouth  greatly  lessens  the  crop.  In 
addition  to  his  Wilson's  Albany,  he  has  five  acres  in  the  Kentucky 
Late,  a  few  Charles  Downings,  Jucunda,  etc.  He  regards  the  Wilson's 
Albany  as  the  only  varietj'^  that  will  bear  transportation  over  rough 
roads.  Currants  do  not  succeed  in  the  latitude  and  soil  of  Memphis. 
It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Barbour  is  the  pioneer  in  berry 
and  grape-growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis. 

Thcie  are  several  vineyards  around  Humboldt  that  promise  well,  as 
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also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jackson.  We  have  no  atatenients 
tlie  owners  of  these  vineyards,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  thi 
are  entail  but  productive.  For  certain  varieties,  the  soil  and  flimate 
West  Tennessee  are  well  adapted,  especially  for  the  Scuppernong,  whif 
likes  a  sandy,  porous  soil  and  a  hot  climate. 

Several  years  since,  Mr.  Severin,  of  Chattanooga,  had  charge  of; 
vineyard  near  that  city,  which  was  a  model  of  neatness,  and  prov 
highly  rerannerative.  The  subjoined  communication  from  his  p 
gives  bis  method  of  culture  and  propagation.  It  is  a  plain,  pnictai 
statement  of  everything  necessary  to  be  learned  by  any  one  desin 
of  entering  upon  the  pleasing  occupation  of  grajK!  culture,  as  well 
the  profits  that  may  be  expected : 

Essay  on  the   iL\NAGEMENT  of  Vineyards. 

To  the  Serretari)  of  the  Bureau,  of  Agriculture  : 

In  reply  to  the  request  for  information  on  the  subject  of  grape  a 
ture  in  Tennessee,  I  will  endeavor  to  present  my  views  and  exporia 
in  a  maimer  rendered  in  some  degree  feeble  and  imperfect  in  ooni 
queuce  of  a  want  of  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  Englisli  language. 

I  am  pleased  to  perceive  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  atti 
the  attention  which  its  importance  deserves,  as,  with  the  exoeption 
California,  the  soil  and  climate  of  no  country  are  better  adapted 
wine-growing  than  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  State.  The  grape 
as  yet  received  but  little  attention  with  us :  we  find  a  few  vines 
ing,  with  little  culture,  in  our  gardens,  or  as  ornaments  on  poi 
hut  the  ciiltlvatien  of  it  on  a  large  scale,  aided  by  science  and  .1 
ticed  skill,  haa  been  rarely  attempted,  or  has  soon  been 
abandoned.  The  war,  too,  laid  its  desolating  touch  upon 
yards  which  had  just  begun  to  reward  the  labors  of  their 
is  unfortunate  that  few  of  our  people  have  the  inclination,  or 
the  want  of  means,  the  ability  t-o  test  and  follow  up  any  experii 
a  kind  which  requires  a  period  of  years  to  develop  its  intrinsic 
Such  persons  are  discouraged  by  every  obstacle  or  providenUal 
drance,  and  of  coarse  will  tliereafter  condemn  and  denounce  all  oii 
enter  prices. 

i  rj.c  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  ourootm^ 

;i-   '  1  her  fruit  can  be  made  mo  profitable. 

'■■■!>   i'l  niir  rliniate,  our  bunting  sua 
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creases  the  saccharine  principle  ;  and  even  the  pulpy  varieties  are  ren- 
dered aweet  and  palatable^  \vith  just  acid  enough  to  please  the  taste. 
I  believe  that  Tennessee  is  better  adapted  to  the  grape  than  Mis- 
souri or  Ohio,  owing  to  our  latitude  and  greater  length  of  the  warm 
season. 

In  1869,  I  sent  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  six  bottles  of  Cataw- 
ba wine,  six  months  old,  made  from  cuttings  bought  from  him  three 
jears  before.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  wine  was  made  of  the 
Gatawba,  and  asked  whether  I  had  added  any  sugar. 

Varieties  of  Grapes,  There  are  many  excellent  varieties  suitable  to 
this  climate,  but  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  shall  name  only  those 
which  I  know  to  be  healthy  and  productive.  Some  of  the  imported 
kinds  flourish  a  few  seasons,  then,  for  some  unknown  cause,  they  de- 
teriorate, or  the  vines  show  signs  of  decay ;  but  in  other  localities  they 
continue  to  prosper.  A  better  plan  is  to  select  some  native  varieties, 
which  are  more  durable  and  valuable  than  the  imported.  I  prefer  em- 
ploying a  few  only  which  I  know  to  be  healthy  and  best  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate ;  such  are  the  following : 

For  Table  Use.  The  Dutch  Sweet  Water,  Black  Prince,  Red  Con- 
stantia,  and  West  St.  Peter^s. 

For  Wine  Culture,  The  Catawba  and  the  Concord.  The  Ca- 
tawba is  without  a  rival  as  to  quality,  but  subject  to  mildew.  I 
made  of  it  a  very  superior  wine,  for  which  I  obtained  three  premiums. 
I  would  recommend  to  any  one  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  and 
judgment,  to  experiment  with  this  and  other  varieties,  and  thus  be  en- 
abled to  discover  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  his  peculiar  locality. 

8oiL  Since  different  plants  require  soil  suited  to  their  individual 
wants,  it  is  necessarily  of  the  highest  importance  to  select  for  the  grape 
such  soil  as  is  best  adapted  to  its  nature.  The  tendency  to  disease,  the 
prevalence  of  destructive  insects,  and  an  inability  to  mature  the 
fruit,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  soil.  I  consider  a  soil  rich  in  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  having  a  slope  towards  the  south-east,  as  prefer- 
able ;  besides  this,  it  should  be  a  rich,  sandy  soil,  high  and  dry.  If 
not  naturally  dry,  it  should  be  made  so  artificially. 

CStttings.     In  selecting  cuttings  from  vines,  care  should  be  taken,  so 

that  they  may  not  be  too  massive ;  they  should  have  at  least  five  short 

*ynnt8,  a  small  part  of  the  old  wood  being  left  at  one  end.    After  being 

W  up  in  bundles,  they  must  be  put  in  dry  ditches,  and  covered  up 

^*i«fiiUj  till  planting  time. 
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Phniing.  I  plant  six  by  six,  two  cuttings  in  one  hill.  If  both 
grow,  I  reject  the  inferior  one  in  the  following  spring ;  only  one  vine 
should  be  left.  Planting  vines  six  feet  apart  will  give  the  roots  ample 
space,  and  leave  sufficient  room  for  cultivation. 

OuUivafion  and  Pruning  the  Find  Year.  The  soil  should  be  stirred 
around  the  young  vine  two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  I  would 
recommend  the  two-pronged  Yearman  hoe  and  the  plow  to  keep  down 
weeds. .  In  the  fall,  I  take  away  two  inches  of  earth  from  around  the 
vines,  so  that  the  frost  may  kill  the  eggs  of  insects  imbedded  in  the 
soil. 

Pruning  the  Second  Spring.  During  January  and  February,  I  ob- 
serve whether  the  vine  has  not  been  injured  by  insects,  such  as  the 
pulp-worm  or  grape-borer.  I  drive  a  stake  nine  fdet  long  freely  near 
each  vine;  then  cut  down  the  plant  to  two  joints  or  eyes  (for  safety 
take  off  one  afterwards).  Replant,  if  necessary,  from  a  hill  where 
two  are  growing ;  replace  the  soil  previously  removed.  During  the 
summer,  pinch  off  lateral  shoots  and  suckers;  tie  the  vine  to  the 
stake  ;  keep  off  insects,  and  hoe  down  weeds. 

Pruning  the  Third  and  Fourth  Year,  Notice  whether  there  is  any 
damage  by  insects,  prune  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  second  year ;  but 
it  now  requires  good  judgment,  since  the  standard-bearing  stalk  has  to 
be  selected  and  established.  I  select  for  this  a  healthy,  but  not  too 
massive  stalk,  with  joints  close  together,  cut  it  down  to  six  or  twelve 
joints,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  vine  and  strength  of  the  soil ;  another 
cane  I  cut  down  to  a  spur  of  two  eyes,  and  raise  the  cane  for  bearing 
next  vear.  I  cut  off  branch  roots  three  inches  below  the  surfiwje  eo 
that  the  summer  showers  may  not  cause  a  too  rapid  growth  of  the 
wood.  I  have  the  bearing  vines  made  in  semi-circular  bows,  witk 
three  ties  to  the  stake.  This  should  be  done  carefully.  I  prefer  low 
training,  to  have  the  crop  ripened  equally  for  wine  culture.  There  are 
many  methods  of  culture,  each  of  which  has  its  advocates.  Pruning 
properly  performed,  and  in  the  right  season,  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  keep  the  vines  under  pro|)er  control ;  but  excessive  prunii^ 
shortens  the  life  of  the  vine.  After  two  bearings  and  prunings  I  have 
always  relaid  the  vines,  to  give  the  young  roots  a  new  area;  it  will  keep 
up  a  healthy  and  young  vineyard.  This  climate  and  the  native  grapes 
differ  so  much  from  those  of  Euroi)e,  that  every  intelligent  vine-dresser 
will  have  much  to  learn  by  obser\'ation  and  experiment. 

Summer  Training.  I  remove  the  young  shoots  fr^m  around  the 
crown,  replace  the  soil  as  before  stated  in  the  second  year.     I  have  no 
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work  done  when  the  vines  are  blossoming,  the  seed  is  ''  stoning/'  or 
the  fruit  ripening.  I  tie  the  bearing  branches  neatly  to  the  stakes  to 
allow  the  drying  winds  to  blow  through  them,  remove  such  lateral 
shoots  as  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  to  strengthen  their  growth  without 
taking  any  leaves  from  the  fruit-bearing  wood.  I  also  carefully  re- 
move all  insects.  In  AugiLst,  when  the  fruit  has  turned  and  the  wood 
Is  ripe  I  have  the  vines  top|)ed  to  admit  the  sun's  rays.  This  is  the 
Uud  labor.  Summer  pruning  should  not  be  too  close  nor  too  long 
deferred.     Cleanliness  around  the  vine  is  also  of  much  imiwrtance. 

Insects.  It  would  require  much  time  and  space  to  enumerate  the 
\'arious  insects  that  are  destructive  to  the  grape.  I  will  name  only  a 
few  of  the  most  common. 

One  very  destructive  to  the  young  plant  is  a  red,  brownish  worm, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long;  it  feeds  on  the  pith  of  the  cutting  and 
destroys  it.  In  this  case  the  cutting  \vill  sometimes  take  root  only  on 
the  first  eye  below  the  surface,  and  grow  for  a  few  years,  and  will  bear 
hanlly  any  fruit  because  it  has  not  a  tap-root,  and  is  therefore  worth- 
less. 

Another  enemy  to  the  vine  is  the  grai)e-borer,  or  wood-sawyer.  If 
allowed  to  become  domesticated  it  will,  in  some  seasons,  destroy  a 
whole  vineyard.  It  gnaws  into  the  main-trunk  root  four  inches  below 
the  surface.  Its  presence  is  seen  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  vine, 
which  seems  to  droop,  the  leaves  turning  uj)-side  down,  and  on  pulling 
the  vine  the  soil  will  be  seen  to  yield.  This  worm  must  be  watched 
for,  and  destroyed  whenever  it  is  found. 

A  third  kind  is  a  small  variety  of  the  Carjx)capsa  Pomonella ;  it 
destroys  the  vine  by  depositing  its  ova.  To  destroy  this  I  have  fires 
made  from  the  middle  of  June  till  July.  When  i)crmitted  to  become 
too  numerous  it  is  very  injurious,  the  whole  vineyard  apj^ars  to  have 
the  •'  rust,"  and  as  if  scorc^hed  by  fire.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  permit 
free  ingress  to  turkeys,  which  feed  ui)on  it. 

The  bumble-bee  and  yellow-jacket  are  also  met  with  in  some  locali- 
ties. WTien  the  labor  is  done  and  the  crop  seoms  certain,  these  |)ests 
commence  their  devastations.  I  once  observed  a  bumble-bee  destrov 
^enty-seven  bunches  of  grapes  in  twenty-five  minutes;  it  wont  from 
berry  to  berry,  cutting  them  open  and  letting  the  juice  run  out.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  catch  and  kill  them. 

Insects  that  are  injurious  to  the  foliage  are : 

1.    The  Tettigonia  or  Vine-hop|)er.     In  some  seasons,  when   yet 
tt  their  fint  state  and  unprovided  with  wings,  thoy  cover  the  entire 
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leaf,  which  will  assume  a  blotched  and  scorched  appearance.     They 
are  seen  in  July  and  August, 

2.  The  Spotted  Pelidnota.  It  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  of 
a  brownish  yellow  color.  It  flies  in  day-time  with  a  humming  sound. 
As  it  clings  to  the  leaves  it  can  be  easily  taken  and  killed. 

3.  The  American  Procris.  It  is  covered  with  short  hairs  of  a 
yellow  color  when  in  the  caterpillar  state,  and  is  seen,  several  together, 
underneath  the  leaves  feeding  upon  their  substance,  leaving  only  the 
ribs  and  stalks. 

Fro%t  The  great  danger  threatening  all  vineyards  in  the  spring  is 
that  of  frost;  the  more  so  because  it  cannot  be'  foreseen,  and  it  may  l)e 
encountered  at  any  time,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  May. 

In  1859  a  heavy  hoar-frost  visited  our  neighborhood  from  the  18th 
to  the  21st  of  April,  and  fwas  most  fatal  to  the  grape  crop,  as  the 
shoots  were  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  the  vine  was  ready  to 
blossom.  I  had  the  whole  vineyard  under  fire  so  as  to  produce  a 
smoke.  The  result  was,  I  saved  the  whole  crop  of  forty  acres,  with 
an  outlay  of  $25,  while  my  neighbor,  Judge  Massingale,  now  of  Nash- 
ville, lost  his  whole  crop,  though  our  vineydrds  were  not  four  hundred 
yards  apart. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
justice  to  this  important  subject  in  this  short  treatise.  This. branch  of 
industry  is  yet  wholly  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  hoped,  in  course  of  time, 
it  will  receive  the  attention  which  its  great  importance  deserves.  To 
this  end  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  information,  the  results  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  be  gathered  from  every  source  and  communica- 
ted to  and  disseminated  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

To  the  above  I  will  add  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  labor  and 
expense  required  in  the  cultivation  of  ten  acres  in  grape-vines;  also, 
an  estimate. of  the  probable  profits  of  such  a  crop: 

ESTIMATED   COST  OF   A  TINBTARD   OF   TEN   ACRES   FOR   F^UR  YEARS. 

Ploughing,  ten  acres  at  $10.00.. $  100  00 

Harrowing      "        "         1.00 10  00 

Checking  off   "        "         1.00 -  10  00 

Cost  of  26,000  buttings  at  $3.00  per  1,000.. 78  00 

Planting,  at  $3. 00 30  00 

Cost  of  13,000  stakes,  at  $25.00  per  100 325  00 

Setting  of  same,  at  $5.00  per  aore 50  00 

$    618  00 
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COST  OF  LABOR  FOR  FIRST  TEAR. 

Wages  of  ODe  hand  for  two  months,  at  $26.00 $  52  00 

Ploughing  three  times  at  $3.00  per  acre 30  00 

RemoTing  the  soil  from  the  root,  at  $2.00~ 26  00 

$  720  00 

COST  OF   LABOR  FOR  SIGOND   TEARS. 

Spring  praning,  at  $2.00  per  acre $  20  00 

Wages  of  one  hand  six  months,  at  $26.00 156  00 

Taking  away  soil,  at  $2.00 »  20  00 

Strings  to  tie  ^ines,  at  50c ~  5  00 

$  921  00 

COST  OF  LABOR  FOR  THIRD  TEARS. 

Expense  the  same  as  second  year $  201  00 

Wages  of  wine-dresser  six  months,  at  $35.00 210  00 

Strings  to  tie  vines,  at  $1.00~ 10  00 

Extva  labor  for  one  month 26  00 


$1,368  00 


COST  OF  LABOR  FOR  FOURTH  TEAR. 


Expense  the  same  as  third  year $  447  00 

Extra  labor  of  wine-dresser  three  months,  at  $35.00^ 105  00 

Wages  two  hands  two  months,  at  $26.00 104  00 

Contingencies •• 100  00 

Entire  cost $2,124  00 

An  average  crop  will  prodace  6,500  lbs.  of  grapes  per  acre. 
At  13  lbs.  to  a  gallon,  this  will  yield  500  gallons,  at  $1.00 

per  gallon $  500  00 

Or  6,500  lbs.  of  grapes,  at  6c  per  lb.. 390  00 

Hence,  an  average  yield  of  ten  acres  in  grapes 3,900  00 

Cost  of  raising 2,124  00 

Profit $1,776  00 

Or  a  little  over  80  per  cent,  on  cost. 

In  1859, 1  made  from  two  acres  in  the  foarth  year,  1,643  gallons  of  must. 

Yield  per  acre  10,679}  lbs.  of  grapes 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


The  Honey  Resources  of  Tennessee. 


Among  the  many  industries  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  not  the  least  is  the  production  of  honey.  From 
the  'first  settling  of  the  State,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  &rfliQrs  to  secure  a  few  colonies  of  bees  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  well-stocked  farm.  Bees,  it  has  been  well  said,  "  work  for  nothing 
and  feed  themselves,''  only  requiring  a  small  expenditure  for  hives  and 
a  little  degree  of  attention.  But  in  this  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  it  is 
found  that  the  profits  are  directly  in  proportion  to  intelligent  manage- 
ment, and  though  the  old  system  of  bee-keeping  furnished  ample  sup- 
plies of  honey  for  domestic  uses,  it  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved hives,  artificial  swarming,  moveable  combs,  and  mel-extractors, 
that  it  was  pursued  as  a  sejmrate  vocation.  At  present  there  are  many 
persons  who  engage  in  this  business  almost  exclusively,  and  whose 
profits  are  such  as  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction.  In  the  year  1850 
the  number  of  pounds  of  beeswax  and  honey  (the  beeswax  not  being 
separated)  reported  for  Tennessee,  was  1,036,572;  in  1860  there  were 
of  beeswax  98,882  pounds,  and  of  honey  1,519,390  pounds;  in  1870, 
51,685  pounds  of  beeswax,  and  1,039,550  pounds  of  honey.  The 
&lling  off  of  this  product,  as  shown  by  the  last  report  of  the  census  in 
the  decade  ending  in  1870,  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  war.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  the  number  of  hives  had 
been  reduced  fully  two-thirds.  In  many  |>arts  of  the  State  scarcely 
one  could  be  found.  But  as  peace  resumed  its  sway  the  peacefiU  arts 
begim  to  claim  attention,  and  the  introduction  of  all  the  recent  im- 
provements in  bee-keeping,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  bee,  gave  a  pow- 
erfiil  impetus  to  this  branch  of  rural  industry.  The  yield  of  honey 
has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the  yield 
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for  the  year  1872  perhaps  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  The  heavy  rains  in  the  spring  of  1873  greatly 
reduced  the  honey  product,  it  falling  far  below  the  average  yield  for 
many  years.  However,  the  high  character  of  Tennessee  honey,  made 
in  northern  cities  by  the  shipments  of  1872,  and  the  satisfactory  prices 
for  which  it  was  sold,  atoned  in  some  respects  for  the  short  yield  the 
following  year,  and  our  bee-keepers  are  more  hopeful  than  ever  of  the 
profitableness  of  this  businsss.  Uniting,  as  it  does,  pleasure  with  ease 
and  plenty  without  drudgery,  and  opening  a  field  for  original  and 
profitable  investigations  and  discoveries,  it  is  growing  more  and  more 
each  year  in  public  &vor,  and  with  the  natural  advantages  that  Tennes- 
see affords,  it  will  doubtless  assume  increased  proportions  as  the  State 
becomes  thickly  populated. 

It  is  claimed  by  eminent  bee-raisers  that  Tennessee  has  the  best 
climate  and  the  greatest  variety  of  food  for  bees  of  any  state  in  the 
Union,  it  having  all  the  forage  of  the  northern  states,  and  all  to  be  found 
in  the  southern,  while  it  has  some  that  is  not  found  in  either.     The 
White  Clover,  Golden  Rod  and  Aster  are  not  found  in  states  further 
8onth«     In  the  extreme  south  the  honey  is   not  so  good,  nor  are  the 
bees  disposed  to  lay  up  stores  of  food,  as  they  can  be  furnished  with 
supplies  outside  almost  throughout  the  year.     The  climate  of  Tennes- 
see being  a  medium  one,  with  mild  and  short  winters  and  agreeable 
summers,  and    with    the   delightful   seasons  of  the  fall  and   spring, 
makes  the  State  specially  adapted  to  bee-culture.     Dr.  Hamlin,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  eminent  bee-raisers  in   the  United  States, 
says  the  bees  and  queens  reared  in  this  climate  are  large,  thrifty,  and 
not  excelled  by  any  he  has  met  with  from  any  portion  of  the  world. 
He  fiuther  says,  in  a  note  to  the  Bureau,  that  no  state  or  section  of 
country,  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  equals  Tennessee  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  bee-culture.     We  sufier  less  in  the  loss  of  bees  in  winter^ 
and  fix)m  those  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  in  other  localities. 
8ome  of  most  destructive  diseases  are  unknown  in  Tennessee. 

The  Italtan  bees  were  first  brought  into  this  State  in  the  year  1866, 
by  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin.  They  were  imported  directly  from  Italy.  Since 
fliat  time  they  have  greatly  increased,  and  2,000  queens  were  raised  in  the 
State  in  1873.  Eminent  superiority  is  claimed  for  this  species  over  the 
common  black  bees,  and  their  results  are  far  more  satisfactory.  They 
are  domesticated ;  they  are  what  may  be  called  civilized ;  they  are  less 
hostile  and  more  given  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  collecting  and  storing 
np  honey;  they  are  more  manageable  and  less  fretful.     Mr.  Lang- 
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stroth,  whose  experience  with  this  species  entitles  his  opinion  to  great 
weight,  gives  the  following  as  their  points  of  superiority : 

"  1.  The  Italian  bees  gather  freely  from  the  second  or  seed  crop  of 
red  clover,  and  from  other  sources  of  forage  not  frequented  by  the 
common  bees.  In  regions  where  late  summer  or  &11  forage  is  scarce, 
this  will  often  make  the  difference  between  a  good  profit  and  a  heavy 
loss. 

^^  2.  The  pure  Italian  bees  are  much  more  peaceable  than  the  black 
bees.  The  assertion,  however,  which  has  been  made  by  some,  that  they 
will  not  sting,  is  not  true ;  and  the  crosses  between  them  and  the  black 
bees  are  far  more  difficult  to  subdue,  if  once  enraged,  than  the  black 
bees. 

"  3.  Italian  bees  gather  much  larger  stores  of  honey  than  the  black 
bees.  Dzerzon,  the  great  German  apiarian,  after  many  years  experi- 
ence, says  that  the  profits  of  his  apiary  have  been  doubled  since  their 
introduction,  and  we  have  received  numerous  statements  showing  that 
colonies  of  these  bees  have  in  this  country  secured  a  generous  living, 
and  oft^en  a  surplus,  where  common  stocks  have  not  gained  a  suffi- 
ciency. 

"  4.  The  Italian  queens  are  more  prolific  and  keep  their  brood  more 
compactly  in  the  combs,  than  black  queens,  and  their  swarms  are 
usually  earlier  and  larger  than  those  from  black  colonies. 

"  5.  In  opening  a  hive,  an  Italian  queen  is  much  more  readily  found 
than  a  black  one,  not  only  on  account  of  her  brilliant  color,  but  be- 
cause the  Italian  bees  are  much  more  quiet  on  the  combs  than  the 
black  ones,  and  the  queen  is  less  disposed  to  leave  the  combs  for  the 
bottom  board  or  sides  of  the  hive. 

"  6.  Italian  bees  are  far  more  inclined  to  supercede  their  queensj 
when  past  their  prime,  than  the  black  bees,  and  colonies  are  therefore 
much  less  liable  to  become  weak  and  queenless. 

"  7.  The  Italian  bees  are  far  less  disposed  to  rob  than  the  common 
kind.  The  importance  of  this  peculiarity  in  an  apiary  where  move- 
able-comb  hives  are  used,  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

"  8.  The  Italian  bees  defend  their  hive  against  robber  bees,  whether 
black  or  Italian,  much  more  successfully  than  the  black  bees.  In 
opening  a  large  number  of  full  stocks  and  nuclei  during  several  seaaons 
from  April  to  November,  we  have  not  lost  a  single  colony  from  rob- 
bery. The  experience  of  Dzerzon  on  this  point  fully  agrees  with  our 
own. 
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*'  9.  The  Italian  bees  protect  their  combs  from  the  ravages  of  the 
bee  moth  much  more  effectually  than  the  black  bees. 

"  10.  The  Italian  bees  cling  much  more  tenaciously  to  their  combs 
than  the  common  bees,  so  that  in  handling  the  combs  the  young  bees 
whirh  cannot  fly  do  not,  like  black  ones,  drop  on  the  ground  or  upon 
the  person  of  the  operator. 

"11.  When  the  position  of  a  colony  is  changed,  the  Italian  workers 
acquaint  themselves  ¥dth  their  new  location  much  more  readily  than 
black  bees,  thus  greatly  facilitating  many  important  processes  in  the 
practical  management  of  an  apiary. 

^*  12.  Italian  workers  are  much  longer  lived  than  black  ones,  and 
the  queenless  colonies  therefore  do  not  become  so  rapidly  depopulated. 

"13.  Colonies  of  Italian  bees  can  be  united  during  the  working 
leaaon,  with  fiir  less  quarreling  than  would  be  incurred  in  uniting 
black  ones.  The  first  cross  between  the  Italian  and  black  races  is  &r 
luperior  to  the  black  bees,  which  are  improved  by  any  mixture  of 
Italian  blood.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Italian  bee  is  less  sub- 
ject to  casualties  and  disease  than  the  black  bee. 

TTie  Italian  is  &st  superceding  the  old  black  bee,  and  will  doubtless 
in  a  few  years  drive  it  out  altogether. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Cole,  of  Madison  county,  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most 
pnctical  and  successful  bee*keepers  in  the  State,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  inquiry,  sends  the  following  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boreaa  of  Agriculture.  It  shows  the  immense  advantages  that  Ten- 
nessee presents  for  the  business  of  the  bee-keeper,  both  in  the  mildness 
of  its  climate,  the  variety  and  regular  succession  of  wild  flowers,  and 
in  the  immunity  which  the  bees  enjoy  from  disease. 

Sdordan/  Bureau  of  Agriculture : 

Emigrants  intending  to  settle  in  Tennessee  would  naturally  look  at 
its  resources  from  the  various  standpoints  of  their  occupations,  profes- 
iknis,  and  tastes.  The  agriculturist  would  desire  information  as  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  various  farm  products,  prices, 
cte.  The  miner  would  look  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  mountains ; 
the  Btock-raiser  to  the  adaptability  of  the  country  to  grass-growing, 
md  the  horticnlturist  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  elevation,  freedom 
fcwn  frost,  and  access  to  market,  etc.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  cdi  the  attention  of  the  above  mentioned  class,  and  all  others,  to 
12 
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the  "  Honey  Resources  of  Tennessee/'  for  the  reason  that  it  clashes 
with  no  interest  or  interferes  with  any  other  profession,  but  is  freely 
given  to  all.  The  production  and  sale  of  honey  are  fiust  becoming  an 
industry  of  no  mean  importance.  As  our  rapidly-growing  cities  in- 
crease in  population,  the  demand  for  honey  increases,  and  the  fearful 
rate  at  which  parts  of  our  country  are  being  denuded  of  forests,  and 
with  them  many  of  our  choicest  honey  plants  and  trees,  its  price  will 
surely  be  enhanced.  The  supply  of  honey  now  does  not  nearly  keep 
pace  with  the  demand,  and  although  the  introduction  of  moveable- 
comb  hives,  the  Italian  honey  bee,  and  the  use  of  mel-extractors,  have 
caused  so  great  a  revolution  in  bee  culture  that  the  production  of 
honey  is  now  three-fold  more  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago — the  price 
has  not  only  kept  up,  but  has  steadily  advanced.  A  half-oentury  back, 
the  sale  of  honey  in  the  United  States  wa^  hardly  thought  of.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  ten  cents  per  pound  was  the  top  of  the  market,  and  it 
was  considered  dear  at  that — ^while  now,  with  the  immense  amount 
that  is  put  on  the  market,  the  bee-keeper  who  uses  improved  methods 
to  obtain  his  honey,  is  insulted  if  he  is  offered  less  than  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  and  a  choice  article  will  now  bring  double  that  price.  For 
a  number  of  years,  I  have  made  bee-keeping  a  specialty,  and  with  the 
improved  methods  of  management,  have  obtained  results  which  prove 
Tennessee  to  be  iyn/t  of  the  best  honey-producing  states  in  the  Union. 
Fully  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  bees  wintered  in  the  northern  states  are 
lost  every  winter  from  dysentery  and  other  diseases,  caused  fi*om  0011- 
finement  of  the  bees  in  the  hive  during  the  very  cold  and  prolonged 
winters.  Our  mild  winters  in  Tennessee  permit  the  bees  to  fly  from 
iheir  hives,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  all  through  ^Sbm 
winter,  to  relieve  their  distended  bodies  of  the  feces  accumulated  fiom 
the  excessive  use  of  food  during  cold  weather,  and  they  thus  avoid  the 
cause  of  dysentery  or  bee  cholera,  so  prevalent  and  so  destmctiye  to 
bees  in  the  northern  states.  I  have  not  lost  one  per  cent,  of  my  bees 
during  any  ¥dnter  since  using  moveable-comb  hives.  In  the  year 
1871,  I  set  apart  seven  good  hives  of  bees,  from  which  I  took  no 
swarms,  and  used  only  for  the  production  of  honey.  The  honey  was 
emptied  from  the  Combs  with  an  extractor  as  fast  as  gathered,  and  the 
empty  combs  returned  to  the  hives  to  be  re-filled  by  the  bees.  Hie 
following  report  I  made  to  the  North  American  Bee  Keepers'  So- 
ciety, at  Cleveland,  in  December,  1871 : 


Honey. 


HosET  Recobi>  of  Seives  Hives  for  1871. 

S^fimated  by  car^uUy  weighing,  and  after  extTUctinn,  7e-weighing  and  de- 

duclingfrom  the  first  amount. 


No.  1, 

»^» 

No.  3. 

=.0^. 

Ho.  5. 

No.  a. 

No.  7.' 

4E^r:;:-:::::::: :: 

il 

»    Ibi. 

II 

21    Ibi. 

SiS: 

2»Xlb.. 

ivib.: 

ii£ 

20    lb>: 

IMS 

iMibS: 

1  is 

io-jb;:- 

15«lb.. 

Mbi" 
»     bi! 

ifS: 

Mir 

ffi  bi.- 

M 

:  ^vEe::e. 

ais; 

riR- 

■&£ 

Total 

163  lbs. 

2253<lb». 

ai6  ibf. 

%    lb*. 

MS    lb». 

1R2    lb*. 

190    Ibe. 

■T  hive.  230X  poande. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  higlie.st  yield  from  one 
colony  for  one  day  waa  eleven  pounds,  for  one  week  seventy-five 
ponnds,  and  for  the  whole  year,  from  the  best  hive,  263  pounds,  and 
tn  average  of  218J  pounds  per  colony,  which  I  think  can  be  done  in 
•ny  good  locality  and  season  in  Tennessee.  There  ha.s  been  a  constant 
eSbrt  made  by  prominent  and  interested  honey-dealers  in  the  northern 
■lates,  for  years,  to  represent  southern  honey  as  inferior  to  northern 
lioney.  They  fear  the  competition  of  our  more  favored  locality.  Now, 
tlie  most  gratifying  result  of  the  above  exhibit  of  lioney,  was  that  I 
idiipped  1,000  pounds  of  it  to  C.  O.  Perrine,  of  Chicago,  the  most  ex- 
tensive wholesale  honey  dealer  in  the  country',  who  rej>ortcd  it  as  the 
htd  lot  of  honey  he  had  ever  bought,  I  have  since  sent  samples  to  dif- 
ferent citiea,  and  am  gratified  to  know  that  Tennessee  honey  is  every- 
where pronounced  strictly  firstHilass.  For  tlie  assistance  of  thase  seek- 
ii^  good  localities  for  bee-keeping,  I  will  mention  some  of  our  principal 
htney-yielding  plants  and  trees.  It  is  not  a  complete  list,  as  very 
many  have  been  left  out  as  of  minor  importance,  and  others  have  been 
e  overlooked. 


fierf  Maple.  The  first  warm  south  winds  in  February  bring  out  the 
myriad  flowers  of  the  red  maple.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  afiurd- 
i^  an  early  supply  of  natural  pollen  for  the  bees,  and  induces  them  to 
commence  to  rear  brood  early.  It  grows  in  counties.^  numbers  along 
tlie  branches,  creeks,  and  river  bottoms. 
PtuM  blooms  from  March  10th  to  20th ;  is  becoming  more  abundant 

■Wtold  settlements. 
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Peach  from  March  15th  to  April  1st. 
Spicewoody  March  30th  to  April  1st. 
Dogfwoodf  March  20th  to  May. 
SassafrdSy  March  30th  to  April  20th. 
.    Pear,  Cherry,  Goosebeny,  bloom  from  March  30th  to  April  15th. 
Raspberry,  from  April  JOth  to  20th. 
Red  Bud,  April  15th  to  20th. 
Appk,  April  1st  to  25th. 

Willow,  April  10th  to  30th,  and  is  a  splendid  source  of  bee  pasturage 
with  us,  growing  thickly  along  all  our  water  courses.  This  is  our  first 
source  of  honey  supply,  and  I  have  had  strong  colonies  to  store 
twenty-nine  pounds  from  it  during  the  last  week  in  April. 

Wild  Cherry  blooms  from  April  20th  to  30th,  and  is  quite  plentifril 
in  some  localities,  where  it  gives  the  peculiar  wild  cherry  flavor  to  all 
honey  gathered  at  this  time. 

Dewberry  blooms  from  April  25th  to  May  25th. 

White  Clover  blooms  from  April  30th  until  checked  by  summer 
drouth.  It  is  very  abundant,  seems  to  prefer  moist  clay  soil ;  is  very 
variable  in  its  yield  of  honey.  Some  seasons  the  bees  seek  it  eagerly, 
and  in  others  scarcely  touch  it. 

Red  Clover  blooms  from  April  30th  until  midsummer;  black  bees 
touch  it  but  sparingly,  but  the  Italian  bees  work  on  it  freely. 

Alsike  Chver  is  in  bloom  from  first  of  May  to  very  late  summer, 
grows  vigorously  with  us  on  wet  clay  soils.  Its  variegated  pink  and 
white  blossoms  are  the  delight  of  honey  gatherers.  A  ten-acre  field 
in  frill  bloom  on  a  Sabbath  morning  in  May,  with  an  Italian  bee  hang- 
ing to  each  blossom,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

Black  Own  blooms  from  May  1st  to  10th. 

Blackberry  fi^m  May  1st  to  30th ;  grows  in  the  greatest  profusioi^ 
everywhere,  and  yields  the  most  deliciously  flavored  honey  we  have  ^ 

Black  Locust  bloouLs  from  May  1st  to  15th.     It  is  a  good  hon^^ 
yielder,  and  will  grow  anywhere. 

Poplar  blooms  from  April  30th  to  May  30th.      Undoubtedly  thia^ 
the  greatest  honey-yielding  tree  in  the  world ;  some  seasons  the  secrei 
of  nectar  is  so  abundant  in  the  blossoms  that  it  can  be  dipped  out:, 
the  point  of  a  knife  blade.     Tennessee  is  the  home  of  the  po; 
here  it  attains  its  greatest  size ;  trees  can  be  found  that  will  m< 
nine  feet  in  diameter. 


with  it  for  bees  have  been  higlily  satisfactory. 
terflj)  Weed  is  found  nearly  everywhere,  but  in  too  limited  quanti- 

affbrd  a  fiiir  test  of  its  honey-producing  qualities.  Like  buck- 
,  it  will  bloom  for  several  months.  We  have  often  noticed  the 
ar  action  of  the  bees  while  feeding  on  it.  Instead  of  parsing  rap- 
rer  it  with  eager  haste,  as  they  do  on  most  flowers,  they  crawl 

over  it,  then  remain  quite  still  for  a  long  time  with  bodies  quite 
Jed.     It  could  be  easily  propagated,  as  it  seeds  profusely. 
nips  and  Mustard,  while  in  bloom,  afford  good  pasturage  for  bees. 
her  Buah  is  found  in  abundance  in  some  localities,  and  is  valu- 

fimmon  blooms  from  May  2oth  to  June  10th. 

d  Grape,  from  May  25th  to  June  30th  ;  very  abundant. 

nip  blooms  from  May  20th  to  June  2'5th ;  is  a  splendid  plant 

is,  and  is  easily  propagated — a  few  bunches  set  out  on  top  of  any 

)m-out  hill  will  soon  cover  the  whole  hill,  as  it  spreads  rapidly. 

'Sumac  blooms  from  June  I5th  to  2oth. 

n.     Blossoms  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  bees  early  in  the 

ag,  but  principally  for  the  pollen  it  yields. 

leydewi.     We  usually  have  an  abundance  of  this  during  the  lat- 

-t  of  May  and  early  in  June.     I  have  seen  it  so  abundant  as  to 

llize  on  the  leaves  of  trees.     It  is  an  exudation  from  the  leaves — 

efully  received  by  the  bees,  and  makes  a  very  good  honey. 

«  of  almost  every  variety  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  honey, 

e  whippoorwill  seems  to  excel  all  others  as  a  bee  plant — blooms 
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Oolden  Rod  blooms  from  August  15th  to  October  1st.  It  Ls  very 
abundant^  growing  almost  everywhere,  and  in  favorable  seasons  yield- 
ing an  abundant  harvest  of  beautifiil  honey. 

One  peculiarity  seen  in  all  our  fall  honey,  is  that  it  has  a  strong  bal- 
samic flavor,  very  soon  granulates  in  large  crystals,  and  in  that  state 

resembles  sugar  more  than  honey. 

S.  W.  Cole. 

Andrew  Chapel,  Tenn.,  March,  1873. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Murfreesboro,  >vrites  that  his  product  for  1872, 
from  fifty-four  hives,  was  3,000  pounds  of  honey,  and  in  1873,  only 
500  pounds,  showing  how  disastrous  the  heavy  rains  of  1873  proved 
to  the  honey  supply. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Willey,  from  the  same  place,  gives  us  a  memorandum  of 
his  product  for  the  same  years  as  follo^m : 

1872.  From  6  colonies  in  spring  and  10  do.  in  fall 1,200  lbs. 

1873.  From  10  colonies  in  spring  and  16  do.  in  fall 500  lbs. 

Tke  honey  was  sold  at  15  cents  per  pound,  netting $255  00 

Bees  sold  to  the  amount  of 36  00 

Queens 20  00 

Increase  of  10  colonies ~  100  00 

Amount  from  apiary  for  two  years $  411  00 

•  In  Gibson  county,  West  Tennessee,  there  are  seventy-five  bee-keep- 
ers that  will  average  fifteen  colonies  each,  besides  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  smaller  colonies.  The  average  for  the  county  is  ten 
pounds  for  each  colony.  Tlie  price  of  honey  near  Humboldt  is  twenty- 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Wiggins,  a  large  apiarist,  estimates  his 
product  to  be  3,000  pounds  in  three  years,  but  a  small  portion  of  which 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  year  1873. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  of  Davidson  county,  keeps  about  300  full  stocks, 
varying  for  the  last  five  years  from  250  to  350.  His  honey  crop  for 
the  year  1872  amounted  to  7,000  pounds,  (5,000  extracted  and  2,000 
comb);  beeswax  about  150  pounds;  making  twenty-four  pounds  the 
average  for  each  colony.  His  product  was  quite  small  the  following 
year,  owing  to  causes  which  we  have  mentioned. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  few  years  will  develop  this  pleasing  busi- 
ness into  one  of  first  rate  importance  among  the  nual  pursuits. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


CJOAL. 


Under  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  brilliant  sun^  a  humid  climate  and 
mn  atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid^  myriads  of  ages  before  man 
appeared,  vast  forests,  gorgeous  in  their  beauty  and  dense,  in  their 
foliage,  sprung  up  in  widely  extended  swamps,  flourished  for  a  time, 
decayed  and  made  thick  mats  of  slimy  organic  matter.  Earthquakes 
with  tumultuous  throes  upheaved  mountains  and  produced  depressions. 
These  depressions  were  swept  over  by  the  huge  waves  of  a  stormy 
ocean,  depositing  their  burdens  of  sand,  gravel  and  clayey  matter 
upon  the  vegetable  mass.  Oscillations  afterwards  elevated  this  sand 
and  clay-covered  deposit,  and  vegetable  life  appeared  to  be  at 
some  remote '  period  again  submerged.  These  processes  continued 
through  ages,  the  deposits  of  earthy  matter  weighing  down  and  shut- 
ting out  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  light  of  day  the 
remains  of  plant-life,  in  which  condition  they  were  transmuted  into  coal. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  geologists  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  and  doubtless  a  true  one,  as  the  same  process  in  all  of  its 
stages  may  be  found  going  on  at  the  present  day.  Anthracite  coal  is 
the  bituminous  coal  coked  under  pressure  and  subterranean  heat. 

By  far  the  most  important  coal  field  in  America  is  the  Appalachian, 

extending  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction  a  distance  of  875 

miles  through  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  eastern  part  of 

Ohio,  the  western  corner  of  Maryland,  nearly  all  of  West  Virginia, 

•nd  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky.     It  crosses  Tennessee,  and  ends  near 

Tuacalooea,  in  Alabama.     The  area  of  this  coal-field,  in  Tennessee, 

co^«t8  about  5,100  square  miles,  and  includes  within  its  limits  the 

wwnties  of  Scott,  Morgan  and  Cumberland,  the  greater  parts  of  Fen- 

^K»,  Van  Buren,  Bledsoe,  Grundy,  Sequatchie  and  Marion,  consider- 
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able  partes  of  Claiborne,  Campbell,  Anderson,  Rhea,  Roane,  Overton, 
Hamilton,  Putnam,  White  and  Franklin,  anH  small  portions  of  War- 
ren and  Coflee — twentv-one  in  all.  It  is  co-cxtensive  Avith  the  Cum- 
berland  Table  Liand,  the  third  natural  division  of  the  State,  and  forms 
an  irregular  quadrilateral  71  miles  wide  at  the  northern  end,  and  oO 
at  the  K>uthern. 

This  Cumberland  Table  I^and  has  generally  a  broad  flat  top,  capjxjd 
with  a  layer  of  conglomerate  sandstone,  averaging  perhaps  seventy 
feet  in  thickness.     This  layer  of  sandstone  on  the  edges  of  the  Table 
Land  forms  a  steep  escarpment  or  brow,  bold,  distinct,  and  well  marked 
from  20  to  100,  and  sometimes  200  feet  high.     Beneath  this  often  over- 
hanging brow  the  steep,  woody  slo|)es  of  the  sides  begin  and  run  down 
to  the  low  lands.    These  slopes  below  the  cliffs  asually  rest  against  the 
lower  Coal  Measures  and  upon  the  Mountain  Limestone.     The  eastern 
outline  of  this  Cumberland  Table  Land,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying Map,  is  a  nearly  direct  line,  bulging  out  in  a  graceful  curve, 
and  taking  in  ix)rtions  of  Roane,  Anderson  and  Campbell  counties. 
The  western  e<lge  is  jagged,  notched  by  innumerable  coves  and  valleys, 
and  presenting  a  scalloped  or  ragged   contour,  with  outlying  knobs 
aeparated  from  the  main  Table  I^and  by  deep  ravines  or  fissures.     In 
the  southern  jx)rtion,  near  the  eastern  side,  is  a  deep  gorge,  cranoe- 
ahaped,  with  steep  escarpments  rising  800  to  1,000  feet  above  the 
valley,  through  which  the  Sequatchie  River  flows.     This  is  the  Stv 
qoatehie  Valley,  which  separates  the  lower  end  of  the  Table  Land  into 
two  distinct  arms.      Through  the  eastern  arm  the  Tennessee  River 
breaks,  and  after  flowing  down  the  Valley,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  Sequatchie  Valley,  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  turns  at  (lunters- 
ville,  Alabama,  and  soon  afterwanl  cuts  through  the  western  arm  fifty 
miles  from  the  Tennessee  line.     This  Sequatehie  Trough  is  100  miles 
in  lengthy  the  Tennessee  end  being  sixty  miles,  and  the  Alabaua  end 
one  hundred. 

The  eastern  arm  of  the  coalfield,  on  the  western  side  of  which  this 

remarkable  Valley  passes,  is  six  or  eight  miles  wide.     Between  the 

Tennessee  River  and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  it  is 

caUed  Raccoon  Mountain.     Sej)arated  from   this   by  Wills'  Valley, 

up  in  massive  proportions,   I-<ookout  Mountain.      The  latter  is 

outlier  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  and  geologic^llv  is  closely 
iSBftd  to  it. 

Vttwing  now  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  coal  region,  we  find  a 
''"™^^nil  block  dissevered  from  the  mountain  mass  by  the  vallevs 
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of  Elk  Fork  and  Cove  Crepk,  the  former  running  northeast  and  empty- 
ing into  the  Cumberland  Kiver,  the  latter  running  south-east  into  the 
Clinch  River.  Through  this  pass  the  route  for  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern railroad  has  been  surveyed. 

The  average  height  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  is  two 
thousand  feet  above  tide-water,  but  some  of  the  ridges  of  the  north- 
eastern part  rise  to  a  much  greater  height,  reaching  at  places,  as  at 
Cross  Mountain,  3,370  feet.  The  Valley  of  Cove  Creek  is  2,300  feet 
lower  than  the  high  points  of  Cross  Mountain.  The  part  of  the  Valley 
of  East  Tennessee  contiguous  to  the  mountain  is  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  so  that,  viewed  from  that  Valley,  the  Cumberland  Table 
Land  stands  out  with  singular  boldness  and  sharpness  of  outline.  Eve- 
rywhere in  the  northern  part  it  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  clifi&,  ele- 
vated one  above  the  other,  with  intervening  wooded  slopes.  Parallel 
with  the  main  mountain  mass,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  vale,  is  a  steep,  roof-like  sandstone  ridge,  with  the  layers 
upturned  on  their  edges,  and  resembling  a  huge  military  work  protecting 
the  main  mountain  from  incursions  from  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee, 
the  only  access  being  through  a  few  gaps  like  that  of  Coal  Creek.  This 
ridge  is  known  as  Walden's  Ridge.  Following  this  ridge  southward, 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  whole  arm  between  Sequatchie  Valley  and  the 
Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 

We  have  said  that  this  coal  region  is  sheeted  with  a  thick  conglom- 
erate sandstone,  but  upon  this  sheet,  a  short  distance  from  the 
edges  of  the  precipices,  other  strata  are  superimposed,  rising  in  some 
places  1,000  feet  above  the  conglomerate  or  general  surface,  and  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  mountains  upon  the  top  of  the  Table  Land.  Cross 
Mountain  is  one  of  these. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  coal  region  its  plateau  character  is  de- 
stroyed by  these  sujjerincumbent  mountains.  For  many  miles  Cross 
Mountain,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Anderson  and  Campbell,  forms 
the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  main  coal  region,  though  Walden*fl 
Ridge,  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  contains  some  coal,  but  in  it  the 
coal  always  dips  at  a  high  angle. 

But  without  going  further  into  details  as  to  the  topographical  fea- 
tures of  this  coal-bearing  area,  we  return  to  its  general  features,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  it.     First  swelling 
up  from  the  lowlands  and  forming  the  base  of  this  plateau,  is  the  miw- 
ftive  Mountain  Limestone,  from  400  feet  at  the  northern  end  to  720  at 
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at  the  southern  extremity  in  thickness,  extending  one-third,  and 
sometimes  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  to  the  general  top.  Then  come 
strata  of  shale,  sandstone  interstratified  with  seams  of  coal,  the  whole 
capped  by  the  thick  conglomerate  before  mentioned.  These  strata  be- 
tween the  Mountain  Limestone  and  the  overcapping  conglomerate  sand- 
stone, are  called  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.  The  mountains  and  ridges 
made  up  of  strata  of  coal,  shale,  fire-clay,  sandstone  and  clay  iron-stones 
that  are  superimposed  upon  the  conglomerate,  are  called  the  Upper 
Coal  Measures,  Coal  Measures  may  be  dcjfined  as  a  group  of  strata, 
in  which  the  coal  is  interstratified.  The  coal  often  appears  in  beds  so 
thin  as  not  to  be  workable.  These  beds,  sometimes,  however,  swell 
out  locally  to  great  thickness. 

Recurring  again  to  the  building  up  or  formation  of  this  coal  plateau, 
at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  the  reader  familiar  with  it,  we  shall  en- 
c^vor  to  give  a  clearer  idea  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  long,  nar^ 
row  table  to  be  placed  on  the  groimd,  sitting  longitudinally  north-east 
and  flonth-west.  Build  up  under  this  table  a  stone  foundation  with  a 
sloping  surface,  lower  at  the  northern  end,  but  reaching  half  way  to 
the  top  of  the  table  at  the  southern  extremity.  Upon  this  foundation 
pile  up  sheets  of  plank  until  they  touch  its  under  surface.  The  stone 
foundation  will  represent  the  Mountain  Limestone,  the  sheets  of  plank 
the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  and  the  top  of  the  table  the  thick  conglom- 
erate cover. 

Thin  blocks  piled  on  the  table  top,  a  short  distance  from  the  edge, 
at  some  places  higher,  at  some  lower,  being  greatly  higher  near  the 
north-east  comer,  will  represent  the  Upi>er  Coal  Measures.  Now,  if  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  liongitudinal  middle  line  a  wide  gash  were  cut 
down  to  the  ground  through  piles  of  blocks,  the  table  top,  sheets  of 
plank,  and  masonry,  from  its  middle,  but  southward,  dividing  the 
southern  part  of  this  mass  into  two  parallel  but  unequal  arms,  this 
gash  would  represent  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  the  eastern  arm  taking 
the  name  of  Walden's  Ridge.  A  similar  gash  in  the  north-east  corner, 
mnning  north-east,  would  represent  Elk  Fork  Valley.  From  the 
head  of  this  valley,  if  another  were  cut  running  south-east,  it  would 
represent  Cove  Creek  Valley,  both  together  cutting  off  the  quadrilateral 
block. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  wherever  the  highest  ridges  and  moun- 
tains upon  the  general  surface  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  are 
found,  the  conglomerate  has  been  depressed,  and  sinks  to  a  lower  level 

^Mun  where  there  is  no  superincumbent  weight. 
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The  reader  is  now  able  to  appreciate  the  following  section  enfirely 
through  both  Coal  Measures.  The  section  was  traced  out  near  the  Se- 
wanee  Mines,  in  Grundy  county,  by  Dr.  Safford,  and  id  found  in  his 
Geological  Report.  It  is  the  most  complete  section  of  both  Coal  Meas- 
ures yet  found  in  this  part  of  the  coal  field,  though  the  Upper  Coal 
Measures  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  coal  regions  have  more 
beds,  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  twenty-one.  At  other  places, 
some  of  the  strata  thin  out  and  disappear.  Beginning  at  the  top  and 
descending,  as  though  in  a  well  or  shaft,  we  have  the 

Sewanee  Section. 

(13)  CoxGLOMERATB ;  Cap  rock  of  the  upper  plateau,  and  the  ap- 

permost  stratum  in  the  region, -~  60  feet. 

(12)  Coal,  a  few  inches,  (Q) 

(11)  &haU, 23  feet. 

(10)  Coal,  outcrop,  (F) i  foot. 

(9)  Dark  Clayey  Shale, 1  foot. 

(8)  Sandy  ShaU, 25  feet, 

(7)  Sandstone, 86  feet. 

(6)  iSAa^,  more  or  less  sandy, 45  feet. 

(5)  Coal,  Main  Sewanee,  from  (£) - 3  to  7  ft. 

(4)  Shale,  some  of  it  sandy, 45  feet. 

(3)  Coal,  outcrop,  (D) 1  foot. 

(2)  Shale, 3  feet. 

(1)  Sandstone, - -...  17  feet 

We  here  reach  the  bottom  of  the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and 
come  to  the  thick  conglomerate  that  caps  the  whole  coal  region.  De- 
scending, we  pass  successively  through 

CONGLOMEBATS, - r. 70  feet 

(10)  Coal,  outcrop,  from  (C) i  to  1  foot 

(9)  ShaU,wiih  elay  at  top, -      10  feet. 

(8)  Sandstone,  Cliff  Rock,  {Lower  Cong,  of  iEtna  Mines), .....      65  feet 

(7)  Coal,  outcrop,  from  (B) ...—    itol}ft. 

(6)  Shale,  with  a  few  inches  of  indurated  elay  at  top, 8  feet 

(5)  Sandy  Shale, 22  feet 

(4)  Sandstone,  hard, 78  feet 

(3)  Coal,  has  occasionally  shale  abore  and  below  it;  the  Coal 
from  (A) -ItoS  feet 

^  (2)  Hard  Sandstone,  local, -      20  feet 

(1)  Shale,  including  a  thin  sandstone, 20  feet 
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MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE. 


The  last  or  the  Mountain  Limestone  forms  the  pedestal,  as  it  were, 
upon  which  the  Coal  Measures  lie. 
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The  above   cut  is  a  representation  of  the  entire  Coal  Measures  as 
exhibited  at  this  region.     It  >vill  be  observed  that  the  main  conglomer- 
ate^ which  has  been  spoken  of  as  forming  a  sheet  over  the  whole  Cum- 
berland Table  Land^  divides  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures ; 
and  furthermore  that  the  veins  below  the  conglomerate  are  lenticular 
in  character^  while  those  above  are  more  uniform  in  thickness.    If  ad- 
ditional strata  were  piled  upon  the  portion  above  the  conglomerate,  in- 
cluding not  fiir  from  a  dozen  beds  and  seams  of  coal,   it  would  be  a 
&ir  representation  of  the  Upper  Measures  as  found  at  Coal  Creek,  in 
Anderson.     The  second  coal  (bed  E.)  above  the  conglomerate  is  the 
Main  Sewanee,  the  only  one  which  has   been  worked  so  far  at  this 
point.     The  second  below  (bed  B.)   corresponds  to   what  has   been 
called  the  Main  ^tna.     The  escarpment  or  slope  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  typical  of  the  slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  Table 
Land^  in  which  appear  successively  the  wooded  slope,  the  vertical  or 
overhanging  conglomerate,  which  forms  such  conspicuous  clifis,  the 
back  bench  and  the  uppermost  rock.     The  level  portion  above  the 
main  conglomerate  may  be  considered  as  the  general  surface  of  the 
Table  Land;  but,  as  will  be  seen  f5rom  the  engraving,  there  lies,  at  a 
pwter  or  less  distance  from  the  edge,  superimposed  strata  that  make 
^nsiderable  hills,  which  often  present  themselves  as  a  well  defined 
tence.    It  may  be  added  for  clearness,  though  involving  some  repeti- 
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tion,  that  the  main  conglomerate  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Table 
Land  sinks  to  a  lower  level  while  the  strata  are  so  multiplied  as  to 
make  mountains.  In  the  Sewanee  section,  the  conglomerate  is  about 
800  feet  above  the  low  lands  at  the  base  of  the  Table  Land,  while  at 
Coal  Creek,  and  at  other  points  to  the  north-east,  it  comes  down  to 
the  level  of  the  valleys. 

Including  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coal  Measures,  there  are  seven  veins 
of  coal,  aggregating  a  thickness  of  fipom  seven  to  fourteen  and  a  half 
feet.  Many  of  these  beds,  however,  are  too  thin  to  work,  and  are 
given  merely  to  show  the  extent  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Sewanee  Mines* 

As  an  industrial  enterprise,  this  company  has  some  features  deserving 
notice. 

The  effort  to  mine  and  ship  coal  immediately  after  the  war,  when 
transportation  cars  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  railroads,  drove  the 
company  to  put  up  a  car-shop  and  build  its  own  cars,  as  far  as  its  means 
would  allow.  Since  1 859,  a  small  force  has  been  kept  employed  build- 
ing and  repairing  cars,  until  now  the  company  has  149,  which 
are  kept  constantly  employed,  with  perhaps  about  the  same  number  of 
cars  ftirnished  by  railroads  and  coal  dealers.  In  connection  with  the 
work,  the  company  has  constantly  kept  going  two  blacksmith  shops — 
and  for  a  time  these  shops  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  engines — but 
as  the  business  increased  it  became  necessary  to  get  machinery  for  doing 
certain  work,  until  by  degeees  a  regular  machine  shop,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  master  mechanic,  has  been  built  up,  and  now  the  company 
turns  its  axles,  bores  its  wheels,  takes  off  and  puts  on  wheels,  and 
does  all  the  work  on  its  own  engines.  The  demand  of  the  company 
justified  private  enterprise  in  putting  up,  in  connection  with  the  machine 
shop,  both  a  brass  and  iron  foundry.  The  company  is  running  a  saw- 
mill, sawing  considerable  quantities  of  lumber,  which  is  used  mainly 
in  and  about  the  mines,  and  in  constructing  its  own  buildings. 

Coke  burning  is  now  coming  to  be  a  leading  business  with  this  com- 
pany. It  is  erecting  100  coke  ovens,  and  besides  is  burning  on  the 
ground  2,500  bushels  of  coke  per  day.  In  all,  the  amount  of  coke 
burnt  will  be  about  7,500  bushels  daily. 

Recently  the  company  has  built  a  small  blast  fiimaoe,  and  is  now 
making  iron.     This  is  said  to  be  the  first  coke  blast  fumaoe  ever  built 
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in  Middle  Tennessee.  The  ore  used  is  brought  from  various  points  in 
Wills'  Valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad, 
and  on  the  Georgia  State  road.  This  furnace  was  erected  mainly  with 
a  view  of  testing  the  different  ores  of  the  country.  The  ore  is  brought 
to  the  mines  in  return  coal  cars,  and  the  blast  for  the  furnace  is  made 
by  die  engine  running  the  fen  mill.  The  company  is  running  a  rail- 
road which  connects  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  and 
on  which  it  uses  five  locomotives. 

The  whole  force  employed  at  the  mines,  including  156  convicts, 
is  about  450  men.  This  is  the  regular  minimum  force  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  work  is  rimning  light.  In  the  fall  and  winter 
the  working  force  is  largely  increased.  This  does  not  embrace  the  in- 
cidental employment  of  labor,  such  sCs  getting  saw-logs,  cross-ties, 
props  and  caps  for  the  mines,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  done  by  contract. 
The  product  of  this  work  Ls  about  235,000  bushels  of  coal  i)er  month, 
with  a  continuing  increase.  Under  the  advance  move  made  this  year 
of  homing  coke  and  making  iron,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  company 
to  largely  increase  the  coal  production.  Looking  to  this,  the  company 
has  increased  its  area  of  lands  by  a  purchase  of  5,000  acres,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  coal  land,  and  it  is  now  opening  other  mines  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  main  entrance.  The  work  of  building  a  rail- 
road  to  these  new  mines  has  been  commenced. 

An  analysis  of  this  coal  shows  as  follows : 

Fixed  Carbon 63.5 

Volatile  matter,- 29.f 

Ash 6.6 

And  its  use  in  locomotives,  as  well  as  all  other  uses  in  contact  with 
iron,  shows  that  it  is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur. 

The  feature  in  this  coal  enterprise,  in  which  the  public  arc  most  in- 
terested, is  the  cheap  production  of  coal.  The  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  for  that  year,  show  that  the  company  is 
mining  coal  and  shipping  to  Cowan  at  an  actual  cost  of  about  six  cents, 

and  that  coal  is  sold  there  upon  contracts,  by  the  year,  at  eight  and  a 

half  cents* 

The  Sewanee  Coal  Mines  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  Grundy 
•ndllarionoonntiee^  They  are  worked  at  present  from  three  open- 
*^BSS  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  opening  at  two  other  points. 
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The  vein  of  coal  averages  about  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  is 
nearly  level;  all  the  openings  being  just  high  enough  above  the  rail- 
road to  make  loading  into  cars  through  chutes  quite  convenient.  For- 
tunately the  stockholders  in  this  company  have  all  agreed  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  build  up  the  property  rather  than  declare  dividends, 
and  this  policy  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  work  from  five  cars  to 
sixty  (the  average  maximum  work)  per  day. 

This  company  owns  about  10,000  acres  of  coal.  The  entries  through 
which,  making  in  all  about  nine  miles,  fully  prove  what  the  coal  bed 
is,  averaging  four  feet  ten  inches.  By  an  extension  of  the  company's 
railroad  eight  miles,  it  would  strike  Lane  Coal  Bank,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  a  bed  of  coal  extending  about  thirty  miles.  This 
coal  has  not  been  worked,  h|it  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  extensive 
bodies  of  coal  to  be  found  in  any  country. 

South  of  the  Sewanee  Mines,  near  the  Anderson  depot,  on  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  is  a  section  which  has  four  coal 
^eams,  and  so  of  a  section  taken  at  a  point  a  mile  east  of  the  lower 
end  of  Battle  Creek,  and  at  the  ^tna  Mines.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Grundy  and  in  Warren  county,  the  vein^  are  reduced  to  two,  and 
the  whole  volume  of  the  Measures  reduced  from  360  feet  td  fifty. 

The  veins  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  are  quite  variable,  irreg- 
ular, and  often  deceptive.     They  sometinies  swell  out  into  lenti&rm 
masses  of  five,  six,  seven,  and  even   greater  thicknesses,  and  then 
diminish  to  a  mere  thin  plate.     The  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  highly 
bituminous,  generally,   but  compact,   solid,   and  bums  freely.     The 
quantity  of  coal   in   the   Lower  Coal  Measures  is  quite  large,  and 
there  are  some  heavy  local  developments  of  this  coal  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Little  Sequatchie  Creek,  which  rises  near  Tracy  City,  runs  south, 
and  empties  into  the  Sequatchie  River  a  short  distance  above  Jasper. 
In  one  place  the  coal  is  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  another  locaJity 
it  shows  itself  beneath  the  cliff  nine  feet  thick,  exposing  a  horizontal 
layer  for  the  distance  of  forty  feet.     In  the  Valley  of  Crow  Creek, 
near  Anderson  depot,  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  a 
bed  in  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  160  feet  below  the  conglomerate, 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  has  been  worked,  but  operation^ 
except  for  local  demand,  have  been  discontinued  at  that  point.    The 
quality  of  this  coal  is  said  to  be  excellent,  being  lustrous  and  laminatei^ 
by  thin  seams  of  mineral  charcoal.     Some  pyrites,  in  seams,  occur  '^ 
this  vein.    This  vein  thickens  farther  south,  and  in  one  place  in 
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bama  it  was  found  to  measure  seven  feet^  soon,  however,  thinning 
down  to  two. 

At  the  head  of  Little  Crow  a  vein  two  feet  in  thickness  supplies  an 
excelleot  qualify  of  coal.  The  Valley  of  Battle  Creek  supplies  a  large 
amount  of  ooal  firom  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.  The  shipments  by 
the  Chattanooga  raihx)ad  from  Bridgeport,  the  point  to  which  all  the 
ooal  from  that  region  is  sent  by  the  Jasper  Branch,  amounted  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1873,  to  279,480  bushels,  of  which  270,241 
bushels  were  frx)m  the  Battle  Creek  Mines. 


The  JStka  Mines. 

lliese  mines  are  in  Marion  county,  thirteen  miles  from  Chattanooga, 

near  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  and  between  it  and  the 

Tennessee  River,  in  what  is  called  Kaccoon  Mountain.    They  were 

first  opened  in  1854,  and  are  now  worked  by  J.  C.  Haselton.    The 

Upper  Measures  contain  the  Walker  seam,  four  feet  in  thickness;  the 

Slate  Vein^  five  to  six  feet,  with  eighteen  inches  of  slate  and  coal  mixed, 

and  the  Kelly  ooal,  two  or  three  feet — ^the  Kelly  coal  being  the  lowest^ 

These  veins  or  beds  are  all  above   the  upper  conglomerate,  which  is 

here  simply  a  sandstone  seventy-five  feet  in  thickness.     Between  this 

oonglomerate  and  the  lower  conglomerate,  which  is  the  same  that  caps 

the  ooal  r^on,  are  two  thin  veins  of  coal,  unimportant.    Below  the 

last  named  conglomerate  are  four  seams  of  coal.     First  in  order  of 

descent  is  the  Main  ^tna  or  Cliff  vein,  the  most  important  bed  in  the 

SacxxK>n  Mountains.     It  has  been  often  worked  and  large  quantities  of 

ooal  taken  firom  it.    Twenty  feet  below  these,  the  intervening  strata 

being  oomposed  of  shale,  is  a  vein  of  coal  from  one-half  to  a  foot  in 

thickness. 

Two  more  veins  lie  below  this,  firom  both  of  which  coal  has  been 

taken.     In  the  lowest  a  bank  was  opened,  which  at  first  was  six  fiaet 

in  thicknesB,  increased  to  nine,  and  then  fell  off  to  three,  showing  the 

Venticalar  characteristics  of  the  veins  of  the  Lower  Measures.    This 

«nifity  is  interesting  as  showing  nine  distinct  veins,  five  of  which  are 

c(  ^voikable  thickness.    From  this  point  a  very  large  amount  of  ooal 

W  Wn  taken  firom  the  Lower  Measures,  peculiar  in  its  structure. 

ThftluQi]!^  of  this  coal  are  separated  by  seams  of  charcoal  resembling 

"•^-Bide  of  poplar  wood,  fuzzy  or  soft  and  spongy.    The  coal  is  of  good 

^^  ^mparatively  firee  firom  pyrites,  and  makes  good  coke.    The 
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shipments  from  these  mines  have  been  as  high  as  367  cars  per  month,  or 
91,750  bushels,  but  now  amount  to  only  forty  cars,  or  1,200  bushels, 
owing  to  the  &lling  off  in  demand. 

The  section  at  this  place,  as  taken  by  Dr.  Safford,  is  as  follows : 

^      |[     (8)  Sandstoke,  cap-rock  of  plateau  above  the  ^tna  Mines 76  feet. 

(7)  SliaU 48    " 

(6)  Coal,  **  YTaZArer  Coali'  aniform,  good,  cubic 4    " 

(6)  ShdU^  incloding  sometimes  a  thin  coal^  (Cravens)  from. ..30  to  40    " 
(4)  Coal,  ^^Slait  Vein;'*  including  a  layer  eighteen  inches  thick, 

of  shale  and  coal  mixed 6  to  6    *' 

(3)  Shale 44    " 

(2)  Coal,  ''Kelly  CoaZ;"*  good,  cubical  coal,  from 2  to  3 

{5      [     (1)  Fire-clay,  from 1  to  2 

TJPFEB  CONGLOMEBA.TE,  simply  a  sandstone  lore 75    '' 

(4)  Coal,  seam,  a  few  inches. 

(3)  Shale 30  to  40    " 

(2)  Coal,  seam,  ten  inches. 

(1)  Sandy  Shale,  from 100  to  iS)    " 

IiGWEB  CONGLGMEBATE,  Cliff  Boek  of  the  sections 
east  of  Sequatchie  Valley,  in  which  it  is  included  in  the  Lower 
Measures;  becomes  a  well-characterized  Conglomerate  over  the 
upper  coal  (Main  .£tna  or  Cliff  Vein)  at  Gordan's  Mines,  in 
Georgia,  doubtless  coalesce  at  some  points  with  the  Upper  Con- 
glomerate, the  intervening  layers  thinning  out,  from 70  to  100    ** 

(14)  Shale,  sometimes  wanting,  the  rock  above  making  the  roof 

of  the  coal  from .0  to  12    ** 

(13)  Coal,  Main  JEtna,  or  Cl\ff  Vein;  will  average,  perhaps^ 3    " 

(12)  Fire-clay,  indurated,  contains  Stigmaria,  often  with  rootlets 

attached;  has  been  made  into  good  fire-brick........ 1  to  3    ** 

(11)  Shalef 6  to  20    " 

(10)  Coal,  thin Jtol    " 

(9)  Sandstonb  and  Sandy  Shale 80  to  120    '* 

(8)  Shale 0  to  5 

(7)  Coal,  of  good  quality,  usually  too  thin  to  be  mined,  from...}  to  2 

(6)  Fire-clay 0  to  3    " 

(6)  Sandy  Shale  or  Sandstone ~ 20  to  26    " 

(4)  ShaU 16  to  20    " 

(3)  Coal,  lowest  bed  like  the  last,  and  banks  have  been  opened 

in  both J  to  8    " 

(2)  Fire-clay 0  to  8    " 

(1)  Shales  and  Shaly  Sandstones 80  to  160    '* 

Mountain  Limestone  Formation. 

Variegated   Shales   and  Limestones  in  the  Valley  of  Running 
Water. 

In  the  deep  gorge  made  by  the  Tennessee  River^  where  it  cute  Ha 
way  through  Walden^s  Bidg^^  the  same  presentation  of  ooal  veina 
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appears.    The  one  corresponding  to  the  Main  j^tna  has  been  worked 
to  some  extent^  and  the  coal  shipped  by  the  Tennessee  Kiver. 

The  Vuixjan  Mines. 

These  mines  are  in  Marion  county,  sixteen  miles  from  Chattanooga, 
and  near  the  railroad  leading  from  the  latter  point  to  Nashville.  They 
were  first  opened  in  1868.  They  are  worked  by  Dodge  &  Eaton,  who 
employ  at  present  (January,  1874,)  sixty-five  hands.  The  product  of 
these  mines  for  the  year  1873,  was  366,000  bushels,  (eighty  pounds  to 
the  bushel,)  the  market  for  which  is  Chattanooga  and  points  south. 
Considerable  quantities  have  also  been  sold  to  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad  for  use  on  locomotivies. 

The  seam  worked  at  present  is  two  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness. 
There  are  three  other  seams  in  the  mountain  that  are  known,  the 
largest  of  which  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  other  two 
average  about  ten  inches  each,  though  a  careful  examination  would 
doubtless  show  their  lentiform  character. 

Shoal  Mines. 

These  were  opened  in  September,  1873.  They  lie  six  miles  north- 
east firom  Chattanooga.  There  are  four  veins  in  view ;  the  upper  one, 
four  and  a  half  feet  thick,  is  the  one  workeci  When  first  opened,  the 
coal  from  this  vein  was  soft  and  friable,  but  became  harder  as  the 
entry  advanced.  The  outcrop  of  the  vein  is  only  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness.  It  swelled  out  to  five  and  a  half  feet,  and  then  went  to 
four  and  a  half  feet.  It  has  remained  regular  after  reaching  that 
thickness  The  dip  of  the  vein  is  about  five  degrees  outwards,  just 
enough  to  secure  good  drainage.  The  mines  are  not  worked  at  present, 
owing  to  the  fidling  ofi^  in  the  demand  for  coal.  The  lowest  vein  at 
this  point  was  worked  by  the  government  during  the  war. 

SoDDY  Cbeek  Mines. 

These  are  in  Hamilton  county,  on  Soddy  Creek,  twenty  miles  above 

^^^attinooga,  and  four  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River.     A  tram-road 

**^down  to  Soddy  Creek,  where  the  coal  is  dumped  into  barges  and 

*Wiby  the  creek  to  the  river,  thence  to  Chattanooga  and  other 
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This  coal  is  regularly  stratified^  bituminous,  and  bums  freely.  At 
present,  about  twenty-five  hands  are  kept  employed,  and  150,000  bush- 
els per  month  are  exported.  The  mines  were  not  regularly  worked 
until  1866,  when  a  company  of  energetic  Welchmen  leased  them  for 
fifty  years,  paying  a  royalty  of  one  cent  per  bushel.  A  lump  of  this 
coal  weighing  3,600  pounds  is  exhibited  on  the  streets  in  Chattanooga, 
The  upper  surface  for  four  inches  is  spumous  and  shelly,  the  remain- 
der of  the  block  is  a  stratified  hard  coal,  but  not  cubical.  The  vein 
is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  feet  thick. 

Sale  Cbeek  Mines. 

Nine  miles  north-east  of  Soddy,  on  Rocky  Creek,  three  miles  from 
Tennessee  River,  in  an  outlying  ridge,  are  the  Sale  Creek  Mines.  The 
coal  firom  these  mines  is  said  to  be  superior  for  all  purposes.  It  has 
fine  welding  properties,  and  is  therefore  much  sought  after  by  black- 
smiths. These  mines  were  worked  as  far  back  as  1843 ;  but  little  coal^ 
except  for  blacksmithing,  was  consumed  in  this  State  at  that  time.  In 
1866,  Major  Thomas  A.  Brown  and  Col.  John  Baxter,  of  Knoxville, 
began  to  mine  the  coal  for  shipment.  At  present,  they  are  worked 
by  Welchmen,  who  have  leased  them,  as  well  as  the  Soddy  Mines, 
from  Clift,  McRea  &  Pearl.  Thirty  miners  are  employed,  all  of  whom 
are  interested  and  lessees.  The  monthly  product  is  50,000  bushels* 
A  tram-road  conveys  the  coal  to  the  river,  where  it  is  shipped  in  barges 
to  points  below.  Much  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  iron  works  at  Chatta- 
nooga. The  structure  of  this  coal  is  peculiar.  No  stratification  is 
observable,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  boiled,  and  re- 
sembles hardened  blocks  of  boiled  pitch.  The  thickness  of  this  vein 
is  about  four  feet. 

The  Morgan  Mines  and  the  mines  at  Piney  are  only  used  for  looal 
purposes,  and  contribute  but  little  to  the  coal  product  of  the  State# 
The  veins  are  from  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  At  White's  Creek^ 
there  is  a  vein  five  and  a  half  feet  thick,  which  is  used  for  local  pur- 
poses. At  Clear  Creek  there  is  a  fine  development  of  coal.  This 
property  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Stambaugh,  of  Youngston, 
Ohio,  who  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  ftimace  at  this  poinl^  Two 
coal  veins  have  been  tested,  one  showing  from  five  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  other  from  two  to  three  feet. 

At  Richland  Creek,  below  Sale  Creek  Mines,  is  a  veinof  ooal 
about  three  feet  thick,  and  another  higher  up  the  mountain  from  ftor 
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to  five  feet  thick.  This  property  has  been  recently  bought  by  English 
capitalists.  From  this  point  southward,  the  coal  lies  in  veins  nearly 
horizontal.  North  of  this,  the  strata  are  greatly  disturbed,  the  coal 
veins  forming  horsebacks,  and  sometimes  assuming  a  position  nearly 
vertical,  lying  sometimes  in  great  masses,  and  again  thinning  out  to  a 
mere  wafer. 

EocKWOOD  Mixes. 

Continuing  north-easterly  from  Sale  Creek  Mines,  we  reach  the 
mines  of  the  Roane  Iron  Company,  situated  in  Koane  county,  ninety- 
two  miles,  by  land,  above  Chattanooga,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles   by  water.     This  remarkable  body  oi  coal  was  discovered  in 
1840,  by  William  Green,  an  employee  of  John  Brown,  the  father   of 
Major  Brown,  of  Chattanooga.     Green  and  William  Brown  entered 
the  land  shortly  after  its  discovery.     The  coal  was  soon  thereafter 
opened  for  local  purposes,  and  used  by  blacksmiths  until  the  property 
was  purchased  by  Wilder  &  Chamberlain,  in  1867.     These  gentlemen 
flobsequently  induced  capitalists  to  enter  into  business  with  them,  and 
they  have  increased  their  capital  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000.     Two 
blast  furnaces  are  built  at  this  point,  with  capacities  respectively  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  tons  per  day.    The  iron  ore  lies  in  a  continuous 
vein,  nearly  vertical,  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
stratum  of  a  synclinal  trough  which  disappears  under  the  Cumberland 
Table  Land,  reappearing  in  the  Sequatchie  Valley  and  in  Elk  Fork 
Valley.     The  dip  of  the  iron  vein  is  about  eighty  degrees,  and   in- 
clined towards  the  mountain  mass.   This  dyestone  vein,  or  bed,  extends 
from  Alabama  to  Pennsylvania,  running  a  distance  through  Tennessee 
of  160  miles.     Upon  the  top  of  many  hills  it  is  folded  back  by  lateral 
pressure  so  as  to  resemble  a  flattened  S.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this 
iron  vein,  are  seen  the  outcroppings  of  the  coal.    The  dip  of  the  main 
Boekwood  seam  is  thirty-five  degrees  towards  the  north-west.     This 
seam  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  curled  masses  of  coal  rolled  up 
between  the  ''horsebacks,*'  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  from  sixty  to 
«ac  hundred  and  ten  feet.     By  reason  of  the  "  horsebacks,'*  the  dip  of 
tiie  vein  is  sometimes  locally  reversed.     Three  principal  entries  have 
Wn  driven  in  at  this  place,  designated  respectively  Banks  1,  2  and  3. 

In  Bank  No,  1,  the  main  entry  is  1,200  yards  long,  with  1,600  yards 
^  cioas  entries,  and  more  than  a  mile  of  rooms. 

^•nk  No.  2  has  a  main  entry  1,000  feet  long,  with  575  yards  of  cross 
^■*"*«i  ind  1,200  yaids  of  rooms. 
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Bank  No.  3  has  an  entry  500  yards  long^  but  no  cross  entries. 

The  outcrop  of  coal  above  No.  1,  is  250  feet;  above  No.  2,  500 
feet ;  above  No.  3,  75  to  100  feet. 

North-west  of  the  furnace,  at  a  distance  of  1,200  yards,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  stream  that  runs  down  the  ravine  towards  the  furnace, 
is  a  remarkable  outcrop  of  coal,  over  which  the  water  flows  for  one 
hundred  yards.  It  is  on  this  mountain  stream  that  a  local  thickness 
of  110  feet  of  coal  is  found.  After  these  thick  accumulations,  the  vein 
thins  out  to  a  mere  thread.  The  coal  has  a  crushed  appearance,  and 
though  well  suited  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed,  will  not 
bear  transportation  well.  An  analysis  of  this  coal,  as  well  as  of  several 
others,  will  be  found  further  on  in  this  chapter.  , 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  coal  mines  at  Bockwood  is 
eighty,  of  which  number  fifty-four  are  miners.  The  daily  product  is 
4,000  bushels,  which  is  brought  down  by  a  tram-road  to  the  ftimaoe 
and  conveyed  by  a  chute  into  the  stock-room.  The  fine  coal  is  made 
into  coke.  Forty  coke  ovens,  besides  numerous  coke  pits,  inre  kept 
constantly  in  operation. 

The  proportions  of  charges  are : 

Coal, l,600^unds. 

Coke, 1,200  pounds. 

Ore, 2,200  pounds. 

Limestone, 600  pounds. 

Seventy-seven  of  these  charges  are  put  in  the  hot  blast  ftirnaoe, 
Bockwood  No.  2,  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  no  shipments  of 
coal  from  Bockwood,  the  whole  amount  being  consumed  by  the 
ftimaces  at  that  point,  and  by  the  various  machine  shops.  There  are 
other  veins  above  and  below  the  one  worked  at  Bockwood,  and  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  All  have  the  same  dip,  but  dis- 
turbed by  local  flexures. 

HooPEB  Mines. 

These  are  on  the  Little  Emory,  four  miles  from  the  Tennessee  Eiver^ 
and  have  been  worked,  for  local  purposes,  for  twenty-five  years.  Thi^ 
vein  is  four  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  very  superior  qualify. 
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The  property  of  this  company  is  situated  along  the  north-east  line 
of  Boane  coonty,  occupying  the  south-eastern  slope  of  Walden's  Ridge. 
It  touches  the  Big  Emory  River,  in  which  there  is  always  water  enough 
to  float  barges  and  small  steamers,  into  which  the  coal  is  dumped  from 
the  cars.  The  property  also  includes  ten  acres  upon  one  of  the  spurs 
of  Cumberland  Mountain,  behind  Walden's  Ridge.  In  1866,  William 
and  Edward  Small,  of  Baltimore,  bought  1,200  acres  of  land,  and 
mbeequentlj  added  other  tracts.  These  gentlemen  worked  the  prop- 
erfy  until  1869,  when  they  became  bankrupt,  and  the  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Col.  John  Baxter.  Wilcox  Brothers  bought  the 
property  in  1870,  and  it  was  transferred  to  the  Wilcox  Mining  Com- 
pany in  August  of  the  same  year.  At  the  time  this  company  took 
possession,  the  fiusilities  for  transferring  the  coal  to  the  river  were  very 
poor,  but  a  narrow  gauge  road  has  been  built  with  easy  grades.  The 
coal  is  lowered  from  the  mine  to  the  track  by  an  incline  1,000  feet 
long.     The  property  is  now  worked  by  Col.  W.  J.  Betterton. 

The  following  is  a  general  section  of  the  strata  in  that  region,  as 
made  by  Prof.  Bradley,  beginning  with  the  highest  beds  exposed,  and 
numbering  downwards,  while  the  coal  seams  are  numbered  from  below 
upwards: 

I.  Shaly  and  ehaly  sandfltones — mostly  covered, 130  ft. 

2-    Dark  clay  shales, \ 8  to  10  " 

3.  Hard  dark  micaceous  shale, - 1  '* 

4.  Coal  iVb.  12, IJ  " 

5.  Hard  black  sandy  shale, 1  ** 

6.  Covered  space — sandy  shale  at  90  ft., 136  ** 

7.  Thick  bedded  and  shaly  sandstones, .' 16  '* 

8.  Thick,  irresalarly-bedded  hard  sandstone, 21  " 

I  Soft  clay  shale, 6       " 

II.  Coal  No,  11, 1  to  2  " 

IL   Soft  fireKslay, 1  to  2  " 

II  Sandy  shales  and  thick-bedded  sandstone,.. 35  ** 

U.   Clay  shales,  i»artly  sandy, 60  to  60  '* 

14.  Hard  sandstone, 1  to  3  " 

15.  CoALiVb.  10, - 1  to  3  " 

U.  Hard  fire-clay  and  soft  shales, 6  to  8  '* 

11.  TUn  and  thick-bedded  sandstones, ~  20  to  30  '' 

1^  CoTcred^mostly  shales, 50  to  60  " 

H  Imsnlar  thin-bedded  sandstone, 16       '* 

5.  Qij  shales,  pettly  black, -  6  to  10  *' 

«.  Ooyu.  J^e.  9,  >>-—., ^  1?  *^ 
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22.  Coyered — mostly  sandy  shales, ^  50  ft. 

».  Qoki.No.  8, ^  "IJ" 

24.  Thick-beded  sandstones, ^  18 

26.  Covered — mostly  shales, 45  *' 

26.  Heavy-bedded  sandstone, 72  ** 

27.  Covered — mostly  shales,  partly  sandy, 58  ** 

28.  Heavy-bedded  sandstone, • .^ 153  ** 

29.  Covered — ^probably  shales  and  shaly  sandstones,.. 171  '* 

30.  Heavy  and  thin-bedded  sandstones, 54  *^ 

31.  Ferruginoas  sandy  shales,  with  beds  of  iron-stone,- 90  to  100  '* 

32.  Irregularly-bedded  sandstone, 50  to  70 '* 

33.  Covered— sandy  shales   and  iron-stone— ]pro&a5^y   vnth   Coal 

No,  7, ; 180  to  200  " 

34.  Heavy-bedded  sandstone, 40  to  45  ** 

36.  Shales, «  30  to  35  " 

36.  Thick-bedded  sandstone, 1     '* 

37.  Dark  drab,  compact  clay  shales,- 40  to  45  ^ 

38.  Shaly  sandstone, 12  to  15  " 

39.  Dark  drab  to  black  and  ferruginous  clay  shales, 25  to  30  " 

40.  Coal  No.  6, -  3  to  6  " 

41.  Dark  drab  clay  shale,  with  some  fire-clay, -  5  to  6 

48.  Shaly  sandstone, 10  to  15 

43.  Heavy-bedded  sandstone, 47  *' 

44.  Shales, 8  " 

45.  Heavy-bedded  coarse  and  fine  sandstone,...  « 53" 

46.  Sandy  shales, - 8  " 

47.  Heavy-bedded  light  colored  ferruginous  sandstones — ^part  peb- 

bly,  - 5  " 

48.  Soft  clay  shales, -  2  " 

49.  Heavy-bedded  fine-grained  white  sandstone, -  31  ** 

50.  Ferny  shales — some  sandy  layers, 40  '* 

51.  Coal  No.  6,~ 3  to  4  " 

52.  Hard  drab  shales, 2  to  3  ** 

M.  Heavy-bedded  sandstone,  mostly  oonglomeritio.     Level  of  Coal 

No.  4, 140  to  150  " 

54.  Clay  shales,  part  sandy.     Level  of  Coal  No.  3 180  " 

56.  Heavy-bedded  sand-stone,  lower  half  compact,  upper  granular,..  25  " 

66.  Gray  ferruginous  shales,  including  Coal  No.  2, 170 

57.  Dark  drab  compact  sandstone, 40  to  50 

56.  Thin-bedded  sandstone,  with  shaly  partings, 45  to  50 

69.  Shales,  including  level  of  Coal  No,  1,  - 150  to  200  " 

60.  Bluish-drab  fossiliferous  limestone, -......•  35  to  200  *^ 

61.  Covered — shale  or  shaly  limestone  7 -  126  " 

62.  Cherty  limestone,  with  heavy  bands  of  chert, 160  " 

6d.  Green  and  drab  sandy  shales, ~..*  3  to  24  *' 

64.  Black  and  drab  shale, 26  to  117  " 

65.  Covered — black  shale? -  90  ** 

6i.  Bed,  sreenish  and  yellowish  sandy  shales,  including  two  bands  of 

red  hematite  and  a  few  thin  sandstones, 100  to  160  " 

67.  Dark  reddish  and  ferruginous  shales,- sar,  600  " 

6B.  Compact  dark-blue  limestone, *^  100  " 

69.  Cherty  limestone,  part  fossiliferous, "  200  ** 

70.  Dark-drab  limestones,  part  shaly, • «   "  M  ** 
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"Of  the  above  section/'  says  Prof,  Bradley,  "Nos.  1  to  59  belohg^to 
the  Coal  Measures,  showing  a  total  thickness  of  nearly  2,700  feet.  This 
is  a  greater  thickness  than  has  heretofore  been  attributed  to  the  entire 
Coal  Measures  in  this  region ;  while  it  apparently  does  not  include  any- 
where near  all  the  formation.  There  is,  however,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  section  which  has  not  been  measured,  as  well  as  estimated,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  total  is  approximately  correct  in  all  its  e8/?en- 
ijot  parts.  It  has  been  very  carefiiUy  measured.  Less  attention  was 
paid  to  the  lower  beds,  as  the  section  here  is  of  little  importance. 
Numbers  sixty  to  sixty-two  represent  the  characteristic  divisions  of  the 
sob-carboniferous  limestones.  Numbers  sixty-three  to  sixty-five  rep- 
resent the  "Black  Shale"  of  the  West,  which  is  generally  accounted 
the  equivalent  of  the  "Genesee  Shale"  of  New  York,  and  called  De- 
vonian, though  some  of  its  fossils  seem  more  nearly  allied  to  sub-car- 
boniferous than  to  Devonian  species.  Number  sixty-six  is  what  Prof. 
Safford,  in  his  recent  report  on  the  Geology  of  Tennessee,  calls  the 
"Dyestone  Group,"  and  is  mostly  the  equivalent  of  the  "Clinton 
Group"  of  New  York.  The  included  sandstones  at  base  may  repre- 
sent the  "Medina  Sandstone"  of  New  York.  Number  sixty-seven  may 
also  belong  to  the  Medina,  though  I  have  preferred  to  consider  it  the 
upper  division  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Group,"  to  which  belong  numbers 
sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine.  The  latter  beds  are  more  compact  lime- 
stones than  are  usually  found  in  this  group.  Number  seventy  appar- 
ently belongs  to  the  Trenton  Group,  though  fossils  are,  as  yet,  wanting 
for  proof  of  the  fact. 

"All  the  coal  seams,  for  the  vacant  numbers,  have  not  yet  been  found. 
Below  coal  number  five,  which  is  the  first  thick  seam  yet  discovered 
at  this  place,  four  seams  not  observed  here,  harve  been  found  at  the 
iEtna  Mines,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  all  exist  on  this  property. 
Number  one  has  not  been  found.     Number  two  was  found  and  opened 
on  the  outcrop,  and  thickened  from  six  to  eighteen  inches.     Number 
four  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Main  iEtna;  it  lies  fifteen  feet  below  the 
conglomerate  number  fifty-three.     Coal  number  five  has  been  opened 
tt  two  points,  but  not  ftilly  tested.     This  is  thought  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  seam  marked  G  in  the  Sewanee  section.     Coal  number  six 
IS  over  four  feet  thick ;  swells,  locally,  to  five  and  six  feet,  and  has 
^Wlded  a  large  amount  of  superior  coal.     This  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
^iockwood  seam,  twelve  miles  south-west,  and  probably,  of  the  Main 
^^^WBiee.    Lumps  of  coal  above  number  six,  are  the  only  indications  of 
^■■kcr  seven.     This  seam  is  said  to  contain  good  bodies  of  coal  at 
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White's  Creek.  Number  eight  and  nine  have  not  been  distinctly  re- 
cognized. They  are  most  likely  of  no  practical  value.  Number  ten 
shows  along  Laurel  Branch  an  average  thickness  of  two  feet  of  super- 
rior  coal.^' 

The  upheaved  strata,  says  the  same  authority,  of  Walden's  Ridge 
are,  in  the  main,  evidently  continuous  with  the  level  beds  of  the  val- 
ley and  mountain  back  of  it.  Along  a  limited  space,  from  the  lower 
part  of  Laurel  Branch  eastward  to  beyond  D'Armond's  Grap,  a  line  of 
&ult  runs  near  the  foot  of  the  Ridge,  along  which  the  strata  are  com- 
pletely broken  off  and  displaced,  the  highly-inclined  beds  of  appar- 
ently number  forty-five  of  the  general  section  being  thrust  under  and 
against  the  edges  of  the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  number  nineteen(?), 
in  the  Gap.  Along  Laurel  Branch  the  disturbance  is  evident,  but 
slight. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  West  Fork  of  Little  Emory,  for  half  a 
mile  from  the  Gap,  number  ten  has  been  worked,  at  various  times, 
with  a  reported  thickness  of  from  two  to  three  feet ;  but  the  openings 
have  been  abandoned.  It  is  a  superior  coal,  as  shown  by  the  analysis 
given  below.  The  area  of  this  portion  of  the  seam  is  limited  by  the 
uplift  of  Whetstone  Mountain  beyond  it.  Still,  if  the  seam  were 
thicker  and  more  regular,  its  area  would  be  sufficient  for  profitable 
mining.  As  we  pass  eastward,  the  Valley  of  East  Fork  of  Little 
Emory  approaches  the  line  of  Whetstone  Mountain,  and  makes  num- 
ber ten  nearly  or  quite  worthless  for  a  mile  or  more  before  reaching 
the  Gap  through  Whetstone.  As  the  lower  and  thicker  seams  must 
underlie  all  this  territory,  it  will  become  valuable  when,  in  the  indefin- 
ite future,  the  coal  will  pay  for  so  deep  mining. 

As  the  valley  approaches  Whetstone  Mountain,  it  retires  from  Wal- 
den's  Ridge,  and  leaves  a  large  area  of  number  ten  upon  its  south  side. 
This  is  partly  in  Tarkill  Ridge,  which  reaches  from  270  to  470  fetet 
above  Little  Emory,  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  Walden's  Ridge,  from 
which  Tarkill  Ridge  is  separated  by  the  Valley  of  Machine  Branch. 
In  both  these  positions  it  has  been  worked,  with  a  thickness  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  of  excellent  coal. 

The  upper  seams,  numbers  eleven  and  twelve,  have  been  found  only 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Tarkill  Ridge.  It  is  possible  that  number 
eleven  may  exist  upon  the  slopes  of  Whetstone  Mountain ;  but  this  ig 
not  probable.  The  heavy-bedded  sandstone  which  forms  the  crest  o 
Whetstone  is  apparently  one  of  the  beds  which  lie  between  numbe 
six  and  number  eight. 
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The  coal  number  six  is  very  superior,  and  is  pronounced  by  Prof. 
Wormley,  of  Ohio,  to  be  the  best  coal  he  has  analyzed.  The  high  per- 
centage of  fixed  carbon,  as  indicated  by  the  analysis  given  below,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  it  softens  very  little  in  the  fire,  shows  that  it 
oould  be  worked  with  great  profit  in  furnaces  in  its  raw  state.  The 
percentage  of  sulphur  is  also  small.  The  sample  analyzed  was  a  full 
section  from  roof  to  floor.  This  coal  yields,  in  gas  retorts,  4.47  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  pound,  as  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  gas 
company  at  Knoxville.  The  seam,  though  the  equivalent  of  the 
Rockwood,  and  tilted  at  a  higher  angle,  has  been  less  disturbed,  and 
retains  its  laminated  condition.  The  amount  of  slack  is  inconsidera- 
ble. The  outcrop  of  this  seam  is  636  feet  above  the  dump-house,  on 
the  bank  of  Big  Emory.  The  mine  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  general  level  of  the  outcrop  along  this  part  of  the  Ridge  i» 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  higher.  Prof.  Bradey  thinks  this  seam 
will  yield,  above  the  tunnel,  440,000  tons  per  mile  in  length  of  Ridge, 
and  below  the  tunnel  380,000  before  reaching  the  centre  of  the  Ridge. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  coal  number  six,  as  made  by  Prof. 
Theodore  G.  Wormley,  of  Columbus,  Ohio : 

Specific  Gravity, 1.308 

Water 1.60 

Ash — light  fawn  color, 7.70 

Volatile  matter,  - 27.70 

Fixed  carbon — coke  compact, 63. 10 

100.00 

Solphar, 0.53 

left  in  coke, 0.45 

Permanent  gas  per  pound,  in  cable  feet, 3.32 

ANALYSIS   OF   VEIN  NUMBER  TEN. 

Specific  gravity, ~ 1.285 

Water, 1.60 

Ash— light  fawn  color,  ..: ^ 2.60 

Volatile  matter, 30.10 

Fixed  carbon — coke  compact, 65.80 

100.00 
Snlphur, 0.71 

"      left  in  coke, 0.52 

Permanent  gas  per  pound,  in  cubic  feet, 3.32 

"»  product  is  ahout  500  bushels  per  day,  and  about  thirty  hands 
M^«(fcemiiloved. 
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Oakdalb. 

The  coal  at  this  point  is  very  similar  to  that  found  at  Rockwood, 
twelve  miles  below,  but  is  not  so  soft,  nor  does  it  slack  so  readily. 
The  vein  worked  is  about  four  feet  thick,  swelling  out  sometimes 
to  five,  and  then  diminishing  to  two,  making  what  miners  call  a 
''squeeze." 

It  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  the  coal  is  only  used  for 
making  iron.  The  daily  product  is  1,000  bushels,  and  thirty  hands 
are  employed  in  the  mines,  all  Welch.  The  mines  are  in  Eoane 
county,  four  miles  from  Big  Emory  River,  about  ten  miles  firom  the 
Tennessee  and  six  from  the  Clinch.  The  coal  supply  is  ample,  but  a 
suflBciency  of  men  has  not  been  employed  to  keep  the  furnace  running 
to  its  full  capacity. 

Poplar  Creek,  or  Winters'  Gap. 

Winters'  Grap  is  a  complete  cut  in  Walden's  Ridge,  through  which 
Poplar  Creek  finds  its  way  from  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  to  the 
Tennessee  River.  In  the  Table  Land  at  this  place,  several  veins  of 
coal  have  been  opened ;  the  principal  one  is  a  seven-foot  vein,  opened 
in  1852,  and  for  many  years  the  coal  was  shipped  therefrom  to  Knox- 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  and  to  Huntsville,  Alabama.  It  was  highly 
esteemed  as  the  best  coal  brought  from  Tennessee.  It  is  a  hard,  free- 
burning  coal,  bearing  transportation  well,  and  when  ignited  bums  like 
a  candle.  It  is  nearly  free  of  sulphur.  It  was  formerly  shipped  down 
Poplar  Creek  in  barges.  Near  the  gap  is  a  salt  well  which  was  bored 
many  years  since,  and  deepened  by  Prof.  Estabrook,  who  erected 
works  at  this,  point,  but  died  before  his  plans  were  perfected.  The 
well  was  sunk  a  thousand  feet,  and  the  water  yielded  eight  per  cent. ' 
of  salt.  On  the  eastern  fiice  of  Walden's  Ridge  three  jr  more  seams 
of  coal  are  known  to  exist,  and  one  has  befen  opened,  supposed  to  be 
the  main  Rockwood. 

The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  this 
most  interesting  spot,  and  will  also  give  the  position  of  the  Red  Hem- 
atite iron  ore  vein,  with  reference  to  Walden's  Ridge  and  the  Cumber^ 
land  Table  Land. 
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T.    CnmberlAnd  Table  Laiid. 

A,  B.  C.    HoriEouUl  Veins  of  Co&l. 

B  swells  out  Bometimas  geren  feet  in  thickneaa. 
D.    Coal  in  W&ldea'fl  Bidxe,  five  feel  thick. 

B.  Salt  Well. 

W.  Waldeo's  Bidie. 
IT.  Hiaerftl  Springs. 
H.    Vein  of  Bed  Hematite 

In  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  are  found  a  large  nnmber 
of  mineral  Bpringa,  connsting  of  red,  black  and  white  sulphur,  mag- 
neda,etc.  The  dyestone  vein  is  here  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Valley, 
as  at  Bockwood. 

Above  this,  coal  has  been  mined  at  Frost's  Bottom,  on  the  Moun- 
tain Fork  of  Poplar  Creek.  There  is  at  this  place  a  lai^  surface 
display  of  Brown  Hematite  iron  ore.  The  coal  ia  said  to  be  good  and 
the  supply  abtmdant. 

It  has  not  been  our  porpose  to  enumerate  all  the  points  between 
Cbattanooga  and  Frost's  Bottom,  where  coal  has  been  seen,  but  only 
Bodi  veins  as  have  been  worked.  There  is  not  a  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tain throughout  the  entire  distance  in  which  the  outcroppings  of  coal 
may  not  be  seen.  Along  this  line  at  least  fifty  good  coal  mines  can  be 
opened.  The  quantity  is  enough  to  dispel  any  apprehensions  of  a  £ul- 
nre  of  SQpply  foroentttiee. 

Goal  Greek  Mikes. 

Iluae  nunea  are  on  Coal  Creek,  in  Anderson  county,  thirty  miies 

north  of  the  aly  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  railroad. 

_  voal  Creek  Mining  and  Manu&ctoring  Company  owns  at  this 

PMBt  40,000  acK8  of  land,  25,000  acres  of  which  are  coal-bearing. 
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A  branch  road  from  the  main  stem  of  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  railroad 
runs  through  a  gorge  of  Walden's  Ridge  up  to  the  mines.  Between 
Walden's  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  this  point,  two 
streams,  Coal  Creek  running  north,  and  Welding  Creek  running  south, 
meet  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  after  their  confluence  pass  through  the 
gap  before  mentioned.  Near  the  point  of  their  union  five  companies 
are  employed  in  mining  coal. 

Prof  Bradley,  who  made  a  survey  of  this  property  in  1872,  gives 
the  position  of  the  strata  and  a  vertical  section  of  the  same,  w^hich  may 
not  prove  uninteresting,  inasmuch  as  his  practical  skill  as  a  geologist 
is  well  known.     He  says: 

"That  portion  of  the  beds  which  forms  the  mass  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  underlies  the  included  valleys,  is  approximately  level, 
showing  only  slight  dips,  and  these  local  and  irregular.  As  a  whole, 
, however,  I  believe  there  is  a  slight  westward  dip  of  the  whole  mass. 
But  in  descending  the  mountain,  and  approaching  the  main  branches 
of  Coal  Creek,  we  begin  to  find  the  dips  increasing  gradually  and  fol- 
lowing two  principal  directions,  corresponding  with  the  courses  of 
Walden's  Ridge.  Crossing  the  creek,  we  find  the  dips  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  strata  which  form  the  Ridge  increasing  rapidly  to  60°  and 
70°,  and,  at  some  points,  even  to  20°  beyond  verticality.  As  these 
latter  portions  consist  of  shales  and  sandstones,  including  coal  seams, 
and  corresponding  in  general  appearance  with  the  horizontal  strata  be- 
hind them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinion  has  obtained,  among 
persons  who  have  not  made  careful  examination,  that  they  really  con- 
stitute fragments  of  the  visible  horizontal  strata,  broken  off  and 
dropped  on  edge.  But  closer  observation  shows  plainly  that  along 
the  Coal  Creek  waters,  at  least,  no  such  break  has  taken  place ;  while 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  rocks  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Ridge 
are  simply  the  continuation  of  strata  lying  below  all  the  horizontal 
beds  that  are  exposed  on  this  eastern  side  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, bent  up  in  a  grand  curve  by  an  immense  force  which  acted  so 
slowly  as  not  to  break  them  off.  It  was  the  same  force  which  up- 
heaved and  displaced  the  rocks  of  the  whole  great  Appalachian  range* 
Most  of  the  courses  of  disturbance  follow  a  general  north-east  and 
south-west  trend ;  but  there  are  a  few  cross  fractures,  one  of  which 
runs  from  near  Coal  Creek  up  through  Wheeler's  Gap,  and  gives  di- 
rection to  that  portion  of  Walden's  Ridge.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
Bidge,  running  towards  Winter's  Gap,  is  approximately  parallel  to 
the  general  trend.    The  two  portions  unite^  not  at  a  sharp  angle,  ba^ 
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by  a  gentle  curve,  accompanied  by  considerable  warping  of  the  broad 
plates  of  sandstone,  and  more  or  less  crushing  of  the  included  coal 
and  other  softer  rocks.  In  the  more  nearly  horizontal  portions  of  the 
strata,  opposite  this  junction,  two  or  three  considerable  wrinkles  were 
developed,  which  have  been  encountered  as  "horsebacks'*  in  the  mines 
opened  at  this  point.  They  probably  do  not  run  very  far  under  the 
mountain.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  miner  that  the  waters  of  Coal  Creek 
have  at  this  point  (the  Gkip  having  been  located,  very  probably,  by 
some  cross  crack  corresponding  with  the  aforesaid  wrinkles),  cut  their 
way  down  through  Walden's  Ridge,  so  far  as  to  admit  him  directly  to 
the  outcrop  of  one  of  the  principal  coal  seams,  at  a  level  not  far  from 
that  of  the  general  drainage  outside  the  Ridge.'' 

ITie  follo>nng  is  the  general  section  of  the  strata,  as  given  by  Prof. 
Bradley.  The  strata  are  numbered  from  above  downward,  and  the 
eoal  lettered  from  below  upwards.  The  only  coal  now  worked  is  that 
marked  E,  and  which,  frt)m  an  examination,  api)ears  to  dip  towards 
a  central  basin  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  inches  to  the  yard.  This 
seam  lies  about  sixty  feet  above  the  creek.  It  varies  from  four  to 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  supplies  a  good  hard  cubical  coal.  It  con- 
tains, at  one  point,  a  band  of  cannel  coal,  varying  from  a  mere  steak 
up  to  two  inches.  The  other  veins  have  not  been  drifted  into,  but  Prof. 
Bradley  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  twenty-one,  at  least  eight  are  of  work- 
ble  thickness,  and  will  aggregate  over  thirty  feet  of  coal.  He  esti- 
mates the  amount  beneath  each  acre  of  sur&cc  to  be  6,250  tons. 

OBHIRAL  8ICTI0H  OF  STRATA  AT  GOAL  CREEK. 

1.  Shales  and  sandstones,  little  or  no  coal - 200  ft. 

1  Gostl,  (U)- ..^ 6  inches. 

3.  Shales  and  h«avj  cliffy  sandstones, ~ BO  ft. 

4.  Co«l,(T).- 1  to  20  inches. 

5.  Underclay  and  sandy  shales, -  20  ft. 

6.  Coal.  (8) 3i  " 

I.  Shales,  fall  of  irregalar  ironstone  nodales, •  10  *' 

8.  Coal,  (B) "  1  " 

9.  Shales  and  sandstones 10  " 

10.    Coal,  (Q)- ~  li  " 

U.    Shales  and  htayy  cliffy  sandstone, 20  " 

II.  Coal,  ^P) 21 

13.  Shales,  with  two  or  three  heavy  sandstones, 300 

14.  Coal,  (O) 6  to  7  •• 

II.    Shales,  with  few  thin  sandstones, 360 

16.    Coal,(V) ^  7 

n.    Shales s«| .i^i^^ii^^^^^^^^ ....'.'l  HO 
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ShalsB  kod  sandatoDfl, - 

Coal,(I.)....  

Shale, 

Coal,tK)~ 

ShalsB  &nd  heav;  cliffy  HBndatones, 

Coal,  free  from  (J) - 

LaminBted  suDdstaDe, 
Shales  tad  shalj'  aaDdetonee, 
Irregular  heavy -bed  dad  Bands  tones,-     •• 

Shales  aad  aandBtoueg,.-. 

Black  bitumiDDDB  BhaleB....^- ~~, 

Oo«,  (II  ...- 

Shales  aod  sandMooes,  thick  and  tbin 

Coal,  (H) 

Black  alitty  Bhale 

Sandntoue  and  shales 

BUok  nlaiy  shale     

Coal,   6  

Saadstoiiea  » 

Dark,  h&rd  clay  Bbella,  with  ii 

Lamioated  utrndstoae,  ahalj  below  ......_........ 

Ooal,  (P).  -.. 

Shale,  clay  and  coal,  mterlaminaUd    •••••• 

Clay  shale 

Coal,  (B) 

Underclay _......_... 

Saody  shale 

Tbin-bedded  aandstone,  part  Bhalj 

Dark  drab  to  black  -clay  shale — ironstone  hands. 

Heavy -bedded  sands  I  ones  — 

ThiD-bedd«d  fiagging  stoD'O 

Clay  ahalu,  partly  saudy         —  ' 

Coal,  CD) 

Uoderclay. 

Hard,  dark  shale 

SbaleH  and  tbin  sandstones.  

Coal,  to... 

Shales  ~... 

Thiu-bedded  ehaiy  landstonaa    

Sandy  shales 

Heavy -bedded  sandBtones .••..—..... 

Dark,  compact  clay  shales. •■•.- 

CoaIt~nioatly  braehy,  with  six  incbea  of  fire-clay — (B)... 

Dark  abale,  sandy  below 

Sandstone - .••■  —.. 

Shales 

Sandstone  

Couoretionary  Bhales...—  

Heav} -bedded  sandatonea.... 

SaodBtonea  and  abalea,  iuoladiog  Cool,  (A)  - 

Limeatone,  part  cherij » 

Sandaiooea  and  shalet,  indnding  boda  of  iron  on.- -- 


1  to  2  ' 

4toS  " 

30  to  40  " 

30  to  36  " 

5  to  10  " 

12  to  16  " 

10  " 

UtoSi  " 

2to4  " 


..  HI  to  60" 
_  SOO  to  300  " 
.  100  to  M  " 
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There  are,  then^  at  least  twenty-one  coal  seams  in  this  section. 

The  coal  A  is  nearly  worthless,  being  intermingled  with  large 
maasee  of  sandstone  and  shales. 

Coal  B  is  thin  and  worthless,  and  Prof.  Bradley  thinks  it  attains  no- 
where a  sufficient  thickness  and  purity  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 

The  outcroppings  of  coal  C,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  rail- 
road bridge,  have  been  covered  with  rubbish.  It  is  said  to  be  three  or 
more  feet  in  thickness. 

Coal  D  is  not  of  workable  thickness,  containing  only  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  of  good  coal. 

Coal  E  is  the  vein  now  worked,  and  noticed  above. 

Coal  F  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  inches  thick,  and  though  a 
good  caking  coal,  is  not  worth  mining. 

Coal  G  shows  a  thickness  of  from  two  to  three  feet  of  good  coal. 
It  was  once  worked  to  a  moderate  extent. 

Coal  H  was  examined  by  Prof.  Bradley  at  one  point,  and  showed 
two  feet  of  good  caking  coal. 

Coal  I  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  seam  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Safford,  six  or  eight  miles  west  of  Coal  Creek.  At  the  latter  point  it 
IB  three  feet  thick,  with  a  parting  of  three  inches  of  shale. 

Coal  J  showed  upon  examination  three  feet  of  solid  coal.  It  is  a 
dry,  free-burning  coal,  and  well  suited  to  work  raw  in  an  iron  furnace. 

Coals  K  and  L  are  separated  by  ten  feet  of  soft  shale.  The  upper 
one  is  workable ;  the  lower,  not.  Prof.  Bradley  thinks  it  probable 
they  ran  together. 

Coal  M  and  N  were  not  seen  exposed.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be 
of  workable  thickness. 

Coal  O  is  fit)m  five  to  seven  feet  thick,  with  one  heavy  shale  part- 
ing.   It  lies  at  a  high  level,  but  is  valuable. 

The  coal  seams  from  P  to  T  are  found  near  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
r  and  Bare  of  workable  thickness  where  exposed. 

Cod  XJ  18  tlun  and  worthless. 

ETO  companies  arc  now  mining  coal  at  Coal  Creek,  viz  :  the  Knox- 
^2«2^^^I«ny,  R.  E.  McEwen  &  Co.,  Coal  Creek  Company, 
««l^iiioii<^  and  Anderson  County  Coal  Creek  Company. 
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The  Knoxville  Iron  Company  employs  fifty-four  miners  and  fift;een 
laborers.  It  ships  ten  car  loarls  of  coal  per  day,  averaging  250  bush- 
els to  the  ear  load.  The  main  entry,  with  cross  entries,  is  about  2,400 
yards  in  length.  The  coal  is  shipped  to  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Macon, 
Georgia,  and  sometimes  to  Charleston,  Soufh  Carolina.  The  fine  coal 
of  this  company  is  utilized  in  the  making  of  coke.  This  company  has 
a  lease  of  360  acres. 

The  mine  of  R.  E.  McEwen  &  Co.,  a  short  distance  from  the  pre- 
ceding one,  employs  thirty  miners  and  eleven  laborers.  The  product 
for  the  year  1873  was  150,000  bushels.  The  main  entry,  900  yards  in 
length,  is  driven  in  at  a  water  level,  and  the  cross  entries,  dipping  one 
inch  to  the  yard  towards  the  main  entry,  will  probably  aggregate  as 
many  yards  as  t|ie  main  entry.  This  mine  is  so  opened  as  to  drain 
itself.  The  ftiU  capacity  of  the  mine  is  100  tons  per  day,  or  2,500 
bushels.    This  company  has  a  lease  of  250  acres. 

The  Coal  Creek  Coal  Company  employs  twenty  men.  The  main 
entry  is  425  yards  long,  with  cross  entries  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  375  yards.  The  daily  product  of  this  mine  is  five  car  loads,  or 
1,250  bushels.  This  mine  is  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  company 
propose  to  open  a  new  mine  higher  up  and  above  the  Black  Diamond. 

The  Black  Diamond  Company  has  twenty  miners  and  eight  laborers. 
It  began  operations  on  a  lease  of  250  acres,  in  January  1873.  125,000 
bushels  have  been  taken  out.  The  mines  drain  themselves.  The 
main  entry  is  150  yards  long,  with  200  yards  of  cross  entries. 

The  Anderson  Coal  Creek  Company  employs  twenty-six  men,  and 
the  maximum  product  is  ten  car  loads,  or  2,500  bushels  per  day.  The 
character  of  all  this  coal  is  the  same.  These  companies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Coal  Creek  Company,  work  nnder  a  lease  firom  the 
Coal  Creek  Mining  and  Manu&cturing  Company>  paying  a  royalty  of' 
one  cent  per  bushel. 

The  total  product  of  the  mines  at  Coal  Creek,  for  the  year  1873, 
was  about  75,000  tons.  The  mines  at  this  point  are  not  worked  to 
near  their  full  capacity,  for  while  their  annu^  shipments  amount  to 
nearly  2,000,000  bushels,  they  could  easily,  'with  increased  demand, 
ship  3,000,000  bushels. 

The  following  letter  from  E.  C.  Camp  will  give  additional  infomuh 
tion  in  regard  to  these  mines,  as  well  as  ftn  analysis  of  the  coal: 
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Knoxville,  Tenn.,  December  27,  1873. 
Sxm.  Wm,  Morrow,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Deab  Sib — ^The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, addressed  to  you,  and  forwarded  to  us,  is  received.  In  answer 
to  the  inquiries  therein  made,  we  state,  that  there  are  now  five  banks 
in  operation  at  Coal  Creek,  mining,  together,  about  75,000  tons  per 
annum.  Aside  from  our  local  demand  in  East  Tennessee,  Atlanta, 
Augusta,  Macon,  and  all  intermediate  points  of  consequence  in  Georgia, 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  points  this  side,  with  a  considerable  trade 
at  Huntsville  and  Stevenson,  Alabama,  and  other  points  on  the  Nash- 
ville &  Chattanooga  and  Memphis  &  Charlcstonr  railroads,  with  some 
shipments  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  are, 
and  in  the  order  in  which  named,  the  principal  points  of  shipment. 
Price  at  the  banks  in  winter  is  ten  cents  per  bushel  for  lump,  nine 
cents  for  mixed,  and  five  cents  for  slack  coal.  Some  reductions  are 
occasionally  made  to  manufacturers  who  purchase  large  quantities,  and 
to  dealers,  in  summer,  who  lay  in  supplies  for  winter  use.  Freight 
fiom  the  banks  to  Knoxville  (thirty  miles)  is  four  cents  per  bushel, 
irith  a  reduction  of  one  dollar  per  car  if  the  coal  goes  to  or  beyond 
Bristol,  Chattanooga  or  Dalton. 

The  thickness  of  the  seam  will  average  about  fivo  fcet,i  and  is  of 
tolerably  uniform  thickness.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  all  the  banks,  except  the  Anderson  County  Coal 
Company,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  freer  from  dirt,  and  with  less  sul- 
phur than  the  others.  The  analysis  of  the  coal  from  the  Coal  Creek 
Compahy  and  the  Anderson  County  Coal  Company,  (the  two  banks 
which  I  represent,)  is  as  follows : 

COAL  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Mmtnre..... 1.04 

Volatile  combastible  matter. 38.87 

Fixed  carbon 56.44 

Ash 3.66 

ToUl 100.00 

Sulpbarin  100  parts  coke...~ .59 

AJrOERSON   COUNTY   COAL   COMPANY. 

Vmstare 99 

Volatile  combustible  matter 38.82 

l^uadearboD - 67.62 

..- 2.67 


'<it%L 100.00 

Hh«r  ia  100  parts  coke 13 
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The  retail  price  of  coal  at  Knoxville  is  eighteen  cents  per  bushel^ 
delivered. 

I  believe  we  have  answered  folly  the  questions^  and  trust  it  may 

prove  satisfiictory. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  C.  Camp. 

ANALYSIS. 

Sample  of  coal  taken  from  vein  E,  on  the  property  of  Messrs. 
McEwen  &  Wiley : 

Fixed  carbon .' 67.69  per  cent. 

Aah 2.65 

Volatile  matter - 37  80        " 

Sulphur «  1.70 

Phosphoric  acid 0.25        " 

99.99 

The  foture  prospects  of  the  mines  at  Coal  Creek  are  highly  flattering. 
The  coal  veins  are  regular  and  reliable,  and  calculations  can  be  made 
with  certainty.  With  the  opening  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  line, 
which  will  connect  with  the  Knoxville  &  Ohio,  the  shipments  of  coal 
from  this  point,  as  also  from  Carey ville,  will  be  very  large. 

Wheeler^s  Station,  or  Careyville. 

At  this  point,  eight  miles  above,  four  mines  have  been  opened,  with 
varying  success,  viz :  The  PowelFs  Valley  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  James  Kennedy's  mine.  East  Tennessee  Coal  Company, 
and  Dr.  Hart's  mine. 

The  first  of  these  is  not  worked  at  present,  owing  to  some  dispute 
in  reference  to  the  title.  The  vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and 
the  mine  was  opened  in  1869. 

The  mine  of  James  Kennedy  is  worked  by  twenty-two  men,  with  a 
daily  product  of  700  bushels.  The  main  entry  is  500  yards  long,  and 
IS  on  a  level  with  the  Knoxville  &  Ohio  Railroad.  It  was  opened  in 
1868. 

The  East  Tennessee  Coal  Company  has  met  with  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes. The  first  drift,  aft«r  going  165  yards,  struck  a  fault  and  waa 
abandoned.    The  vein  dipped  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees,  and  after* 
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the  entry  had  been  driven  in  twenty-seven  feet,  the  vein  jumped  twen- 
ty-seven feet,  nearly  perpendicularly.  It  was,  however,  worked  until 
the  &nlt  was  encountered. 

The  second  drift  goes  in  175  feet.  The  vein  dips  at  an  angle  of 
thirty-five  degrees  for  forty  yards,  then  becomes  horizontal  or  slightly 
undulating.  Six  or  eight  men  only  are  employed,  and  the  product  is 
250  bushels  per  day.     It  was  opened  in  August,  1871. 

• 

Dr.  Hart's  Mine. 

This  is  nojv  being  opened,  (January,  1874,)  and  the  vein  has  a  dip 
of  forty-three  degrees  downward.  It  is  five  feet  in  thickness,  vary- 
ing, however,  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet.  The  coal  is  of  good 
quality,  comparatively  free  of  sulphur,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
grates,  bringing  one  cent  more  per  bushel  in  Knoxville  than  that  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  Where  the  vein  thickens  to  more  than  six  feet,  the 
coal  is  curled,  twisted  and  rounded,  has  a  crushed,  shelly  appear- 
ance, and  does  not  bear  transportation  so  well  as  that  taken  from  where 
the  vein  is  thinner.  The  entry  has  been  driven  to  a  depth  of  125 
feet,  with  but  little  variation  in  the  dip.  The  total  product  from 
Wheeler's  Station,  for  the  year  1873,  was  368,325  bushels. 

Tlie  following  is  a  section  taken  in  1859  by  Dr.  Safford,  and  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  stratigraphical  position  of  the  Coal  Measures  at 
this  point.  The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  except  at  the  base,  where 
they  dip  at  a  small  angle  in  the  mountain,  and  this  dip  is  increased  in 
the  small  spurs  that  shoot  out  from  the  mountain  as  though  the  edges 
were  turned  up  by  lateral  pressure : 

45.     Savdstone,  caps  the  hiffliest  points  of  the  mountain lOo  feet. 

44.     Shales  and  Shaly  Sandstones 65    " 

43.     Sandstone 15 

42.     Shales  and  thin  Sandstones 165    " 

41.     Shale 14     " 

40.    CSoal,  a  fine  exposure^  contains  a  six-inch  seam  of  black  shale,  but 

otherwise  pure  cubic  coal 6 

3S.    SkaU 40    " 

^-    Thin  Sandstones  and  Shales;   these  rocks  are  in  the  gap  through 

which  the  path  leads  from  Wheeler's  across  to  Beech  Creek 155 

^'    Shale ^ 45     " 

^    Saidstoxi  37     " 

^    Sfif^tandSandffShaU '74    '* 

•    ^^Oft],  fioe  outcrop,  (may  be  six  feet) 4 

^    ^^  and  thin  Sandstones .: 40  to  60    " 


I( 
II 

14 

44 
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32.  Sandstone^ 60  to  80  feet 

31.  ShaU 60    ** 

30.  Coal,  outcrop '. 1     '* 

29.  Fireclay ^ 1  »o  2 

28.  Shale - ./ 60  to  80 

27.  Sandstone 60  to  90 

26.  ShaUs 130 

26.  Shales t  with  clay  Ironstones 20     *' 

24.  Coal,  oti/crop 1    " 

23.  Shale ..    6    " 

22.  Coal,  outcrop  at  a  large  **  lick  "  on  Beech  Creek  side,  maj  be  a  five 

or  six-foot  coal. .*. -    3 

21.  Shale 60  to  80    " 

20.  Sandstone - 60    *' 

19.  Shales,  mostly^ 100  to  120    " 

18.  Sandstone - 76  to  100    ** 

17.  Shale 46    " 

16.  Coal,  outcrop^  with  shaly  parting  of  three  inches...- 3 

16.  Shale  and  Sandstones,  shales  predominating.- ^ 190 

14.  Sandstone — ....-..-..»......-....-..-..- ....—60  to  80 

13.  Shale 20 

12.  Coal .,...., .y..    3    "- 

11.  Shale,  with  clay  Ironstones - - ».  26    " 

10.  Sandstone ..-  26    ** 

9.  iSAaZe,  heavy,  thickness  uncertain,  saj ..110    '^ 

8.  Shale  and  '*hlack  slate'' „ -...  10    '' 

7.  Coal,  outcrop - 1 

6.  Shale  and  Fireclay 4 

6.  ShaU 6    ** 

4.  Coal,  with  a  three-inch  parting  in  upper  portion..... .' 6     "" 

3.  ** Black  Slate,*'  contains  Stigmaria,  with  rootlets 3 

2.  Shale  and  Fire-clay,  with  Stigmaria -    6 

1.  Sandy  Shale,  (foot  of  mountain) 30 


(4 

tl 
41 
44 


41 
14 


II 
14 
II 


The  entire  thickness  of  the  strata  in  the  section  above^  is  about 
2,10q  feet. 

A  section  taken  at  TelHco  Mountain  by  F.  Chavannes,  civil  engi- 
neer, shows  great  richness  in  coal.  Tellico  Mountain  lies  on  the  north- 
western side  of  Elk  Fork  Valley,  which  valley  has  a  great  fault  run- 
ning through  it.     The  Coal  Measures  lie  north-west  of  this  fault. 

11.  Shales,  Slate,  etc.,  a  portion  not  defined;  contains  a  bed  of  Coal  not 
located;  a  heary  series  at  the  top  of  TelHco  Mountain,  with  a 
maximum  thickness,  according  to  Chavannes'  sections,  of  not  less 
than ..600  feet. 

10.    Sandstone,  compact,  forms  cliffs,  about 90    ** 

9.     Shales  and  Flaggy  Sandstones ;  "contains,  I  think,  a  three  and  a  half 

feet  Coal  Seam" -  60    " 
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8.    MieaceomM  Flaggy  SandsUmit^  SKoUm^  Flaggy  Sanditone ^  80    *' 

T.     ShaUs  and  Slate,  and'yery  probably  a  valuable  Coal  Bed 100    " 

C    Flaggy   Sandstone,   Shales,    Flaggy   Sandstone;     contains    Coal 

Beams 260    " 

5.     Slate,  Coal  one  and  a  half  feet  thick,  Slate,  Sandstone,  Coal  two  feet, 

Slate,  QHt,  Shales,  Slate,  Chit 120    " 

4.     Coarse  Micaceous  Sandstone ^ 200     *' 

3.    Slaty  Grit  on  top,  Shales,  SlaU,  Yellow  Shales 80    " 

2.    SltUy  Chit  on  top,  Shales  eight  feet.  Slate,  probably  a  four  feet  Coal 

Bed,  Shalea 60    ** 

1.  COKGI1OMEBATE9  qaartzose,  thickness  unknown.  This  oatcrops 
in  the  Elk  Fork  Valley  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Fault.  Mr. 
Chavannes,  without  giving  any  especial  reason,  says:  **This  rock 
is  evidently  higher  in  the  series  than  the  Conglomerate  on  the  top 
of  Pine  Mountain."  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  may  not,  provis- 
ionally, at  least,  be  regarded  as  the  same. 

Measures  of  Tellico  Mountain,  1,620  feet,  approximately. 

Poplar  Creek,  Frost  Bottom,  Morgan  Mines  and  Piney  are  only 
used  for  local  purposes  at  present,  though  some  of  them  will  go  into 
active  business  in  a  short  time. 

In  regard  to  the  northern  portion  of  this  greajfc  Tennessee  coal  field, 
it  may   be  said  that  some  of  the  beds    which   have    been  opened 
for  local  purposes,  show  coal  of  good  quality.    The  want  of  transpor- 
tation has  suppressed  development.     In  White,  Cumberland,  Morgan, 
Putnam,  Overton,  Fentress,  and  Scott  are  many  fine  exhibitions  of 
coal,  especially  where   the  streams  have   gashed  the  mountain   top. 
Coal  has  been  mined  for  local  purposes  in  all  these  counties.   On  Clifiy 
Creek,  in  White  county,  and  on  Caney  Fork  are  some  fine  presenta- 
tions of  coal.     Much  of  the  coal  in  White  county  is  below  the  con- 
glomerate.    In  Calf  Ealler  Valley  are  several  seams  of  three  and  four 
feet  in  thickness.  No  extensive  mining  has  been  done  in  this  portion  of 
the  coal  region,  and  until  means  of  transportation  are  afforded,  this 
great  undeveloped  wealth  will  remain  valueless.     A  minute  geological 
survey  of  this  region  would  be  exceedingly  valuable,  in  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  to  the  State.     Our  purpose,  in  this  report,  is  accom- 
plished when  we  direct  attention  to  such  things  as  directly  affect  our 
agricultural  interests.     That  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments would  stimulate  agriculture,  and  multiply  the  profits  of  the 
Curmer,  \s  not  to  be  doubted.     The  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
election  of  Bockwood  Furnace.   Before  it  was  built,  the  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  relied  chiefly  upon  their  corn  crops  for  a  supply  of 
money.   Those  remote  from  the  river  could  not  even  rely  upon  that 
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staple,  for  hauling  it  over  a  mountainous  country  was  such  a  tax  as  to 
devour  all  the  profits.  Now,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see,  at  one  time, 
a  hundred  wagons  in  Rock  wood  loaded  with  chickens,  turkeys,  beef, 
butter,  eggs,  flour,  com  meal,  hay,  oats,  com,  etc.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour,  15,000  bushels  of  cora-meal,  and  15,000  pounds 
of  bacon  are  consumed  in  a  place  that,  six  years  ago,  was  an  untamed 
forest.  Lands  and  rents  in  the  neighborhood  have  advanced.  The 
valleys  are  crowned  with  orchards  and  gardens,  with  corn  and  wheat ; 
schools  have  sprung  up ;  population  is  crowding  in ;  the  quiet  and 
gloom  of  the  forest  have  been  transformed  into  the  glory  of  the  field 
and  the  bustle  and  activity  of  a  manu&cturing  town.  A  thousand 
such  towns  could  be  built  in  our  coal  regions,  and  the  crops  of  the 
farmers  be  made  to  yield  a  remunerative  return  for  their  labor.  As  for 
the  facilities  which  this  region  oflers  for  the  establishment,  not  only  of 
manufactories  of  iron,  but  of  cotton,  wool  and  lumber,  there  can  be 
no  question.  Contiguous  to  the  cotton  fields,  in  a  region  where  sheep 
flourish  and  thrive  upon  the  mountain  grasses  almost  the  entire  year, 
and  where  timber  of  almost  every  variety  abounds,  such  as  walnut, 
poplar,  oaks,  hickory,  ash,  and  maple,  and  where,  too,  the  most 
health-inspiring  breezes,  free  from  malaria,  invigorate  and  animate  the 
physical  frame;  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  it  will 
be  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  industrial  progress  if  this  elevated 
region  of  Tennessee,  does  not  become  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactu- 
ring establishments.  Nature  has  ordained  it,  and  capital  and  labor 
cannot  long  resist  it. 

J.  P.  Leslie,  accounted  one  of  the  best  geologists  in  Pennsylvania, 
says  of  this  region : 

"The  juxtaposition  of  this  Upper  Silurian  iron  ore  in  East  Tennessee, 
with  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  is  a  striking  phenomenon,  but  one 
not  peculiar  to  that  region.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  great 
downthrow  faults  which  have  brought  this  result  about — faults  which 
run  in  straight  lines  for  several  hundred  miles  from  Alabama  to  mid- 
dle Virginia.  It  is  to  these  faults  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountain  Range,  and  the  preservation  of  the  coal  beds. 
Before  these  faults  took  place,  the  coal  was  elevated  10,000  to  20,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  plateau  covered  with  eternal  snow 
and  ice.  When  this  plateau  was  cracked  along  parallel  lines  running 
east-northeast  and  west-southwest,  intermediate  sections  of  it  dropped 
to  about  3,000  feet  above  the  tide  level.  The  sections  which  retained 
their  altitude  have  been  eroded  of  all  their  Coal  Measures,  and  of  the 
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Ibrmatioiis  beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  as  far  clown  as  the  fps-sil  ore. 
Thus,  on  two  sides  of  each  crack  the  ore  and  the  coal  lie  facing  each 
other.  Geologically^  they  were  separated  by  an  immense  interval. 
Oeoffraphicallyf  they  are  now  but  a  lew  furlongs,  sometimes  but  a  few 
yards,  apart 

The  Coal  Measures  also  have  been  preserved  by  the  vertical  drop  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountain,  almost  in  their  total  original  thickness. 
There  are  nearly  3,000  feet  of  vertical  Coal  Measures  west  of  Knox- 
ville.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  Pennsyl- 
Yania.  Our  lowest  coal  beds  are  well  known  to  run  along  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  Range,  (which  is  the  northern  prolongation 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  the  southern  states),  and  the  coal 
basins  which  lie  behind  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  Lycoming,  Clear- 
field, Centre,  Cambria,  and  Somerset,  are  comparatively  shallow, 
never  containing  more  than  the  lower  1,000  feet  of  the  whole  forma- 
tion, and  often  not  more  than  enough  to  take  in  the  first,  or  the  first 
ind  second  coal  beds.  The  Pittsburg  bed,  and  the  Upper  Coal  Meas- 
ares,  are  not  preserved  to  us  except  in  the  low  country  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Ohio  River  Valleys. 

But  in  Tennessee,  the  lowest  coal  bed  comes  to  the  surface  at  the 
verj'  roots  of  the  mountain,  as  if  it  came  out  in  the  workshop  grounds 
tt  Altooua,  or  in  the  Susquehanna  river  bed  at  Williamsport  and 
Lockhaven  ;  and  along  these  slopes,  at  interv^als  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  its  crest,  run  horizontal  outcrops  of  numerous  coal  beds. 
It  is  true  none  of  them  are  very  thick ;  the  largest  one  yet  discovered 
being  seven  or  eight  feet  thick.  But  the  sum  total  of  mineral  fuel 
preser\''ed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  is  practically  in- 
finite. Every  valley  and  ravine  that  issues  from  the  plateau  lengthens 
the  outcrops  and  facilitates  access  to  the  beds.  In  course  of  time,  a 
thousand  collieries  will  be  started  in  the  mountain,  and  a  thousand  iron 
works  established  on  the  ores  at  its  foot ;  a  thousand  villages,  towns 
and  cities  >vill  grow  up  in  the  broad  limestone  plain  before  it;  a  thous- 
and factories  and  mills  will  make  these  towns  hum  with  life,  and  all 
thii?  life  will  base  itself  on  the  mountain  coal  thus  wonderfully  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  throes  of  the  earth  in  ancient  days,  which 
would  have  obliterated  ever}'  trace  of  human  life  from  the  continent, 
had  the  divine  invention  of  human  life  been  made.'' 
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Pboduct. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  monthly  product  of  coal  for 
various  mines  now  in  operation  : 

Sewanee ~ 390«000  Busbeli  Per  Month. 

Volcan 30,000  " 

iEtna 12,000  "            "        " 

Battle  Creek  and  minei  above ~  23,920  "            "        ** 

Coal  Creek 166.260  " 

Wheeler's  Station 30,694  "           "        " 

Soddy ,..- 16.000  " 

Sale  Creek «  60,000 

Rockwood ^ 104,000  "            '* 

Wilcox  Mining  Co 13,000 

Oakdale. 26,000 

Shoal  Mine -...  10.000  "        for  1873. 

This  shows  a  monthly  product  of  about  833,000  bushels,  or  ab 
10,000,000  bushels  annually. 

The  United  States  census  reports  of  1870  give  the  total  amount 
coal  raised  for  the  year  which  the  census  returns  embrace  as  3,3( 
450  bushels,  or  277,871  bushels  per  month,  so  that  it  appears  the  ( 
product  has  trebled  in  three  years.     In  the  estimate  made,  we  do 
include  those  mines  that  are  worked  only  for  local  uses,  which 
done  by  the  census  takers.     The  entire  amount  mined  in  1854 
247,400  bushels,  in  1855  this  was  increased  to  571,952  bushels. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  State  will  s 
ply,  has  been  estimated  equal  to  a  block  one  hundred  miles  long,  i 
miles  wide,  and  eight  feet  thick.  Assuming  that  a  ton  is  equivalen 
one  cubic  yard,  we  have,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  coal  fields 
Tennessee,  42,127,360,000  tons;  and  this  is  not  an  over-estimate, 
this  were  made  into  a  solid  bar,  one  hundred  yards  wide  and  th; 
yards  thick,  it  would  pass  through  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

There  can  be  no  more  deceptive  statement,  remarks  Mr.  McFarh 
which  may  be  at  the  same  time  true,  than  that  of  the  area  of  the  < 
field  only.  Kansas  has  more  square  miles  of  coal  than  Pennsylvai 
yet,  one  little  bed  in  the  latter  State,  five  miles  long  and  less  than 
wide,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  coal  in  Kansas.  The  coal  fields 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  cannot  be  compared,  except  in  size 
the  great  Allegheny  coal  fields,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  includec 
Tennesssee.  The  coal  in  the  latter  is  better,  more  abundant,  more 
cessible,  and  the  veins  more  reliable  than  in  the  trans-Mississippi  C 
Measures. 
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following  table  will  show  the  various  analyses  of  such  coals  as 
ot  been  given  elsewhere : 


ITZX8. 

HAJfS  or  MIHK. 

Sewanee*.  ••• 

Sewanee .  •••.•••.. 

■  ••• 

Sewanee  .••••••••• 

Sewanee  .....••m 

Upper  Seam  ...^ 
Upper  Seam  -... 
Lower  Seam  ...- 

)ll 

•  ••• 

^Xiiiia.  •*•■«••••••••• 

N'r  Chatt'nooga 

Sale  Cr^k* 

Baxter's  Mine.« 

jn 

•  ••• 

RoAiie  Iron 

Manaffi;  Co.. 
Baxter's  Mine^. 

•  ••• 

•  >• 

KimbrOQgh's-... 
Qillenwatet's. ... 

)n 

Coal  Creek 

CHSMWJ. 


CARBON. 


F.  Zwicke ^ 

W.  M.  StewarlM.*..! 

R.  0.  Curry ^■ 

Yaryan I 

W.  M  Stewart..... I 
W.  M.  Stewart.... 

W.  M.  Stewart 

W.  M.  Stewart 

Dr.  J.  J.  Pohle-.. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt... 
W.  M.  Stewart.... 
T.  G.  Wormley-.. 


UnknowD 

T.  G.  Wormley. 

Troost 

Trooat 

R.  0.  Curry.... 


65.60 
.59.38 
79.56 
63.50 
59.50 
5t;.50 
49.50 
65.00 
74.20 
63.90 
56.75 
65.80 

76.39 
63.10 
71.00 
69.00 
82.00 


TOLATIUI 

MATTSR. 

AVB. 

29.00 

6.50 

34.50 

6.12 

14  21 

6.25 

29.90 

^.60 

38.00 

2.50 

41.50 

2  50 

43.0§ 

7  60 

32.50 

2.60 

21.39 

4.40 

26.80 

9.30 

40.75 

2.60 

31.60 

2.65 

16.60 

3.46 

28.20 

7.70 

17.00 

12.00 

14  00 

14.00 

10.00 

7.00 

he  preparation  of  this  article,  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  ex- 
Geological  Report  of  Dr.  Safford,  of  the  surveys  made  by 
Jradley,  and  the  Coals  of  America,  by  James  McFarlane,  A.  M., 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  To  Mr.  McFarlane  we  are  also  in- 
for  the  beautiful  map  of  our  coal  regions  which  accompanies 
:icle.  It  is  copied  from  the  Geological  Map  of  Tennessee.  The 
as  electrotyped  at  Mr.  McFarlane's  expense,  and  forwarded  to 
retarj'  of  this  Bureau. 
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namber  of  furnaces  in  operation  in  that  year  was  594,  and  this  num- 
ber was  increased  in  1873  to  636.  The  production  of  iron  for  the  last 
named  year  in  tiie  United  States  was  2,695,434  tons,  a  slight  falling 
off.  If  the  financial  crisis  had  not  occurred,  the  production  of  1873 
would  have  reached  3,000,000  tons. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  production  of  pig  metal  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  fol* 
lowing  years : 


1740 

IW 

1866 

1810 

UIQ  •*«••«  ••••■* 

iom«a**«*  ■••••■ 

im^ 

IftB 

1829 .: 

IBO.^ 

aval  ■>••.••■•  ••• 

1832^ 

1833 

1K35-^ 

1840 

1845 
tt4€ 
1847 


U.  KnoDOM. 
Toop. 


U.  Statbs. 
.  Tonp. 


17,360 

68,300 

125,079 

258,206 

326!o6o 
.368,000 
581,367 
690,500 


678,417 

''76o,'o6'6 

1,000,000 
1,347,790 
1,248,871 

1^5127506 
ii99'9V5(l^ 


53,900 


...*•••«•.*••■ 

"130,006 
142,000 

""iyT636 

200,000 
225,000 
270,000 
230.000 
286,903 
215,000 
486,000 
765,000 
800,000 


1850. 

18.>2. 

18r)4. 

1855 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 


U.  Kingdom. 

TODB. 


2,700,000 
3,069.838 
3.218,154 
3,586,377 
3,659,477 
3,4.56.064 
3,712,904 
3,828,752 
3,712,390 
3,943.469 
4,510,040 
4,767.951 
4,819,254 
4,623  897 
4,761,023 
4.970.206 
5,555,757 
5,963,515 
6,627,179 
7,000,000 


U.  States. 

TODP. 


564,755 

"736,'248 

784.178 

883,137 

798.167 

705  094 

810.627 

987,659 

731,544 

787.662 

947.604 

1,135,497 

931,582 

1.350,933 

1,461.626 

1,6(»3,000 

2.046,124 

1,850,000 

1.9'i0  000 

2,830.070 

2,695,434 
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The  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States  was  from  twenty-one 
itites.  The  estimated  annual  capacities  of  all  the  furnaces  in  the 
United  States  are  4,371^277  tons  net. 

Of  the  amount  produced  in  the  United  States  for  1873,  it  is  esti- 
ittted  that  Tennessee  produced  about  50,000  tons.  In  1855  the  pro- 
dnctiou  went  beyond  this,  and  was  so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  that 
•Miy  of  the  furnaces  were  abandoned,  and  have  never  been  rekindled. 

Ve  propose,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  our  iron 
Wda,  the  fiu»lities  which  the  State  aifords  for  the  production  of  iron, 
•^Ae  cost  of  its  manufacture,  together  with  the  number  of  furnaces 
wiw  in  blast 
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Iron  Belts. 

There  are  four  distinct  iron  belts  or  areas  in  the  State  of  Tennessee^ 
occupying  in  whole  or  in  part  forty-four  counties,  excluding  the  Cum- 
berland Table  Land. 

1.  The  Eastern  Iron  Belt,      Extends  through  the  State,  and  lies, 
mainly  in  front,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Unaka  Range  of  Mountains. 
It  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  to  the  north-east  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  south-east  into  Georgia. 

2.  The  Dyestone  Belt.  Skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cumber- 
land Table  Land,  or  of  Walden's  Ridge,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia ; 
spreads  out  laterally  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  into  the  Valley  of  East 
Tennessee ;  the  Sequatchie  and  Elk  Valleys  are  included.  This  belt 
reaches  far  to  the  north-east  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
south-west  into  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

3.  The  Oiimberland  Table  Land,  Co*extensive  with  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  the  State,  and  extending  into  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  The 
ores  in  this  are  inferior,  being  day  ironnstonea,  and  black  bands  that 
have  never  been  used  for  the  making  of  iron  in  this  State,  but  form 
by  far  the  largest  amount  used  in  England.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  they  are  of  great  value.  We  have  not  included  the  counties  of 
the  Table  Land  among  those  containing  iron  ore,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  ore  exists  in  workable  quantities. 

4.  The  Western  Iron  Belt.  Lies  west  of  Nashville,  or  say  west  of 
the  Central  Basin ;  is  mainly  between  the  latter  and  the  Tennessee 
River,  though  extending  a  few  miles  in  some  counties  west  of  the 
river.     Northward  it  reaches  into  Kentucky. 

The  Eastern  Iron  Belt. 

This  belt  embraces  the  extreme  eastern  tier  of  counties^  viz :  John- 
son, Carter,  Washington,  Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  Monroe^ 
McMinn  and  Polk ;  to  these  we  may  add  Sullivan^  which  adjoins  this 
belt  on  the  north-west. 

Along  the  North  Carolina  line  is  a  great  double  range  of  mountaiiu^ 
constituting  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  State,  and  denominated 
the  Unakas.     This  range  of  mountains  consists  of  several  long,  higb 
parallel  ridges,  intersected  by  deep  cuts  or  chasms,  thiou^  which  i 
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Watauga,  Nolichucky,  French  Broad,  Big  Pigeon,  Little  Tennessee, 
Hiwassee  and  Ocoee  Rivers  flow  out  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
into  this  State.  A  part  of  this  range  is  called  Snioky  Range.  The 
ore  banks  of  the  Eastern  Iron  Belt  lie  mainly  to  the  north-west  of 
this  Smoky  Range,  some  of  them,  however,  occurring  in  the  valleys 
and  cove«  between  the  more  westerly  ridges. 

The  most  important  ore  found  is  what  mineralogist-s  call  lAmoniU^ 
a  compound  of  iron,  one  form  of  which,  common  iron-rusty  is  well- 
known.     In  nature  it  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  sometimes  as  yel- 
low powder,  which,  when  mixed  with  clay,  is  "  yellow  ochre ;"  some- 
times as  a  porous  sponge-like  mass,  called  haney-comb  ore ;  again  in  a 
compact,  hard  stane-like  condition.     It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  cu- 
rious stalactitic  forms,  and  often  in  hollow  balls,  or  ^'  pots.''     In  all 
these  forms,  however,  it  retains  the  simple  chemical  composition  of 
ordinary  iron-rust.     That  composition,  when  the  mineral  is  pure,  that 
is  to  say,  when  there  is  no  clay,  or  sand,  or  other  foreign  substance 
mixed  with  it,  which  by  the  way  is  usual,  is  in  percentage  numbers  as 
follows: 

Iron 50.92 

OzjKen 25.68 

W«ter 14.40 

100.00 

It  contains,  therefore,  when  pure,  very  nearly  60  lbs.  of  iron  to  the 
handred.  Practically,  owing  to  the  presence  of  impurities,  and  losses 
in  the  reduction,  it  never  yields  so  much. 

The  purest  possible  Limonite,  or  Brown  Hematite,  cannot  possibly 
contain  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  the  assertions  of  min- 
eral enthusiasts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  ore  does  not  occur  in  regularly  stratified  beds  like  the  Dyestone, 
to  be  mentioned,  nor  in  true  veins  like  many  other  metalliferous  min- 
erals, but  is  met  with  in  irregular  masses  of  all  sizes,  from  small  lum})6 
(shot  ore)  up  to  blocks  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  matrix  is 
eomposed  of  clay,  gravel  and  decomposing  rock.  A  spot  of  ground, 
(it  may  be  a  knoll,  part  of  a  ridge,  or  part  of  a  mountain  slope,)  in 
which  the  ore  is  discovered  by  digging,  is  called  a  hanlc.  A  bank  may 
be  defined  to  be  an  area  beneath  which  lies  a  considerable  depth  of 


^^*~JV**'*'*dllroin  a  Greek  word,  slgaifyiiig  meadows,  becaaee  this  ore  was  first  found  In 
^     "■■ifiliB^   'Hie  term  Includes  both  bog  ore  and  Ixrown  hematite. 
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clay,  sand  and'  rocky  debris,  interspersed  with  which  iron  ore  (Limo- 
nite)  is  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  the  ore  presenting  itself 
as  stated,  in  irregular  masses  of  all  sizes  up  to  blocks  as  large  as  rail- 
road coaches.  The  banks  differ  much  in  quantity  of  ore — some  are  said 
to  be  rich ;  others  are  poor,  requiring  the  removal  of  much  foreign 
matter;  others,  again,  are  little  else  than  clay  and  debris — all  require 
the  removal  of  more  or  less  dead  matter  before  the  ore  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  many  banks  great  excavations,  mostly  open  to  the  day, 
have  been  made,  into  which  large  buildings  might  be  tumbled.  The 
banks,  although  in  some  cases  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  are  superficial 
formations,  and  rest  upon  stratified  limestones,  shales,  and  other 
rocks.  As  may  be  inferred,  mining  in  such  banks  is  rather  an  uncer- 
tain business,  both  ai^  to  the  quantity  and  the  exact  position  of  the  ore. 
Nevertheless,  the  best  of  them  yield  an  abundance  of  mineral. 

In  a  given  valley,  or  on  a  given  ridge,  there  may  be  from  one  to  a 
dozen  banks,  the  latter  of  any  length  from  a  hundred  yards  to  a  mile. 
In  the  Eastern  Belt,  banks  occur  in  all  the  counties.  Johnson  and  Car- 
ter contain  many  of  them,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
In  Greene  county  there  are  very  good  banks.  Two  large  furnaces 
have  been  erected  in  this  county  since  the  war,  and  are  doing  a  good 
business.  The  ore  yields  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  tough  grey 
iron. 

Limonite,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  principal  ore  of  this  belt.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  black  ore  of  iron,  MagnetUf?^  of  the  mineralogists, 
occurs  at  one  point  at  Crab  Orchard,  near  the  North  Carolina  line  in 
Carter  county.  How  much  of  this  there  may  be  we  are  not  able  to  state. 
Much  excellent  bar  iron  has  been  manufactured  from  it  in  a  common 
bloomary.  In  Sullivan  county,  in  addition  to  the  Limonite  banks,  are 
veins,  or  banks  of  red  ores,  HenxaJtUes.^  The  Crockett  and  Sharp  banks 
afford  this  variety,  and  are  *capable  of  supplying  much  good  ore.  In 
McMinn  county  is  a  remarkable  deposit  of  stratified  red  ore,  which,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Unaka  Range,  we  include  in  the  Eastern 
Belt.  This  is  Hill's  Bank.  The  ore  is  a  stratified,  fosiliferous  rock, 
much  like  the  ore  of  the  Dyestone  Belt)  to  be  mentioned.  This  bed 
of  ore  is  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lower  Silurian 
series,  while  the  Dyestone  belongs  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  The  main 
deposit  is  a  third  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  at  some  points  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  wide. 

•Magnetite  Ukes  ita  name  from  the  property  tbe  ore  has  of  being  attracUble  bj  the  magnet. 
tHemttite  c  »mee  from  a  Greek  word  elgnifying  blood,  becaase  of  the  blood-like  color  of  the  item 
ore.    The  term  brown  Hematite  aa,  applied  to  limonite,  woald  appear  to  be  a  misnomer. 
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• 
Tie  Tellico  ores  in  Monroe  county  are  varied.  The  Limonite  is  most 

abandant;  but  there  are  a  few  localities  where  the  Hematite  and  Mag- 
netite are  found.  The  Hematite  ore  is  so  compact  that  blasting  powder 
is  used  in  raising  it.  It  is  very  pure,  having  a  few  seams  of  yellow  and 
white  ochre. 

Shot  ore  is  likewise  found  in  this  vicinity.  Donelley's  Bank  is  the 
name  of  the  principal  deposit  of  this  ore.  A  tunnel  has  been  driven 
into  a  ridge,  and.  for  a  while  large  quantities  were  taken  out  that 
yielded  in  the  furnace  fifty  per  cent. 

Many  years  ago  the  immense  masses  of  brown  Hematite  which  cap  the 
copper  veins  at  Ducktown,  in  Polk  county,  attracted  the  attention  of 
iron  men.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  work  it,  but  the  small  per- 
centage of  copper  ore  present  made  the  iron  worthless.  Time  may 
develop  processes  by  which  it  can  be  made  available,  but  at  present 
the  quality  of  iron  is  what  is  called  "  red  short,"  and  is  almost  worth- 
less for  any  practical  purposes. 

There  are  now  in  operation,  or  temporarily  suspended,  five  furnaces 
in  the  Eastern  Iron  Belt ;  one  in  Carter  county,  one  in  Washington, 
two  in  Greene,  and  one  in  Johnson.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  is 
snail,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  railroad  facilities.  While  the 
quantity  produced  in  this  region  will  not  exceed  10,000  tons  annually, 
the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  is  equal  to  the  production  of  15,000  tons. 
This  charcoal  cold-blast  iron  is  very  superior.  Its  chilling  properties 
are  just  such  as  to  make  it  most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  car 
wheels,  and  nearly  all  the  iron  made  in  this  region  is  consumed  in 
Enoxville  and  other  points  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  pronounced 
equal  to  the  best  made  anywhere  for  car  wheels,  axles,  locomotive  tires, 
iiid,  indeed,  everything  in  which  toughness,  elasticity  and  strength  are 
required.  A  fiur  test  was  also  given  to  this  iron  at  West  Point,  for 
tnnoiy  purposes,  and  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Dyestone  Belt. 

Diis  belt  of  iron  ore  is  remarkable  for  its  length  and  ricUness. 
It  ddits  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  and  extends 
J"^  oar  Slate  from  Chattanooga  to  Cumberland  Grap,  a  distance  of  one 
^""Aed  and  sixty  miles.    The  following  counties,  or  parts  of  them,  are 

•■"^wiced  within  this  belt:     Hancock,  Claiborne,  Grainger,   Union, 

^*"lWl>  AndeiBon,  Boane,  Bhea,  Meigs,  James,  Bradley  and  Ham- 
15 
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ilton.  As  before  stated,  the  holt  includes  the  Sequatchie  and  the  Elk 
Fork  Valleys,  which  places  parts  of  Marion,  Sequatchie  and  Bledsoe 
<K)unties  within  its  area. 

The  chief  ore  of  this  belt  is  a  stratified  red  iron-rock,  called  at  many 
points  Dyestone,  being  sometimes  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  It  is  highly 
fossiliferous.  Like  a  limestone,  or  a  bed  of  coal,  and  unlike  the  Limo- 
nite  of  the  Eastern  Belt,  it  occurs  in  layers.  Its  quantity,  in  any  given 
locality,  can  therefore  be  estimated,  and  the  result  of  a  given  amount 
of  mining  can  be  calculated  with  some  precision.  As  a  mineral  species, 
the  ore  is  a  variety  of  Hematite,  which  in  plain  English  is  bloodr-stonef 
the  word  referring  to  the  color  of  the  ore.  If  we  take  common  iron- 
rust  and  burn  it,  we  obtain  a  red  rust,  the  change  being  brought  about 
by  the  expulsion  of  water  simply.  Clommon  brown  or  yellow  iron- 
rust  is  then  Limonite,  the  same  burned  is  red  Hematite.  By  the  bom- 
ing  more  than  fourteen  per  cent,  of  water  is  expelled.  The  composi- 
tion of  Hematite  is  as  follows : 

Iron 70 

Oxjfcen 30 

100 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  pure  ore  might  be  made  to  yield  seventy 

pounds  of  iron,  but,  as  in  case  of  Limonite,  the  impurities  defeat  due 

maximum  production.     In  practice  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  (and 

rarely  sixty)  may  be  regarded  as  good  work.     The  ore  usually  soils  the 

fingers  readily.     At  some  points  it  is  hard  and  is  quarried  out  in  blocks; 

occasionally  it  is  soft  and  easily  crushed.     The  impurities  in  it  ara 

sandy  and  argillaceous  matter  and  carbonate  of  lime.    Originally  much 

of  it  contained  limestone  matter,  this  having  been  in  the  course  of  ages 

leached  out,  leaving  red  layers  as  we  now  find  them. 

One,  and,  at  many  points,  two  or  more  layers  of  Dyestone  outcry 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Table  Land,  almost  without  a  break,  through* 
out  its  whole  extent  from  Virginia  to  Georgia.    Also  in  many  of  the 
minor  ridges,  lying  from  one  to  a  number  of  miles  from   the  Table 
Land  but  running  parallel  with  its  eastern  border,  are  other  outcropping 
layers.     The  latter  will  perhaps,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  an  outcrop  ex- 
tending continuously  through  the  State  and  following  the  direction,  as 
above,  of  the  outline  of  the  Table  Land.     In  addition  there  are  lines 
of  outcrops  in  Sequatchie  and  Elk  Fork  Valleys.    Elk  Fork  Valley  m 
in  the  extreme  north-western  part  of  Campbell  county. 

One  of  the  richest  deposits  of  this  ore  occurs  within  a  few  hundred 
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yards  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and  extends  without  a  break  twenty  miles 
along  the  mountain  and  is  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  forms  a  reg- 
ular stratum  of  Walden's  Ridge,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  and 
varies  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  This  stratum 
is  parallel  with  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  and  forms  a  complete  sheet  or 
shield,  with  an  overlying  stratum  of  clay,  sand,  and  grave].  The  ore  is 
raised  with  powder  and  thrown  out  in  large  broad  sheets.  It  is  here 
very  hard  and  massive.  The  whole  cost  of  raising  this  ore  at  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and  depositing  it  in  the  bridge  loft  ready  for  smelting,  is 
one  dollar  per  ton.  This  fact  will  be  appreciated  by  the  reader  when 
he  reflects  that  ores  delivered  ready  for  smelting  in  the  Pittsburg  fur- 
naces cost  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  ton.  On  the  spurs  which  shoot 
out  from  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  are  deposits  of  Liraonite  iron  ore 
of  superior  excellence,  yielding  from  the  furnace  fifty  per  cent.  This 
ore  caps  the  hills,  forming  a  ledge  with  intermingling  gravel  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  in  thickness.  Some  of  these  beds  are  said  to  have 
an  unusually  small  quantity  of  dead  matter.  In  other  places  in  the 
same  vicinity  are  said  to  be  deposits  of  the  black  oxide,  and  silicions 
iron  ore,  which  have  never  yet  been  tested  in  a  furnace. 

Limestone  for  flux,  and  sandstone  for  hearths,  are  found  all  through 
the  Dyestone  region.  Coal,  too,  abounds  in  juxtaposition  to  the  iron 
ore,  though  preference,  until  the  establishment  of  Rockwood  Furnace, 
was  given  to  charcoal,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  there  are  ample 
supplies  of  timber.  Until  the  erection  of  Rockwood  Furnace,  since  the 
war,  stone  coal  had  never  been  used  in  this  State  for  the  smelting  of 
iron. 

Very  fine  deposits  of  this  Dyestone  ore  occur  in  the  Half  Moon 
Island  region,  both  on  the  Island  and  on  the  mainland.  Being  on  the 
river,  it  is  easily  transported  at  small  cost  to  Chattanooga  and  other 
points.  Before  the  war  a  large  .furnace  was  in  operation  at  Chatta- 
Tkooga,  which  used  the  ore  from  this  region. 

But  we  cannot  pretend,  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  to  point  out 

tU  the  advantages  which  this  region  affords  for  the  manufacture  of 

iron,  or  to  enumerate  all  the  exposures  of  ore.     What  has  been  said  is 

sufficient,  perhaps,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  facts.     The  thickness 

«f  the  layers  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  four  and  five  feet,  sometimes 

Celling  out  locally  from  eight  to  ten. 

80  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  Dyestone  as  occuring  in  Tennessee ; 
Wit  has  a  great  range  outside  of  the  State.     It  extends  south-west- 
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ward  through  the  north-west  corner  of  Georgia  far  into  Alabama,  and  is 
represented  by  several  lines  of  outcrops.  It  is  the  Red  Mountain  ore 
of  Alabama,  and  has  yielded  many  hundred  tons  of  iron  in  that  State. 
To  the  north-west  it  extends  into  Virginia,  and  indeed  through  it^ 
reaching  into  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  extensively  reduced  in 
splendidly  appointed  furnaces. 

The  layers  of  ore  are  attended  with  shales  and  thin  sandstones^ 
which,  with  the  ore,  make  up  the  Dyeatoive  Group  or  formation.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  Niagara  geological  series.  The  Dyestone  Group  is  often 
associated,  in  the  ridges,  with  two  other  formations,  the  Black  Shale 
and  tlie  Silicious  Grroup,  both  of  which  lie  above  it.  The  three  make 
a  trio  of  formations  ofl«n  met  with. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  were  in  the  Dyestone  Belt  five  blast  furnaces 
and  fifteen  bloomaries.  The  quality  of  the  iron  made  was  excellent* 
Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  attention  again  began  to  be  directed  to 
the  dyestone  beds,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  era  in  iron  making 
was  inaugurated  in  a  portion  of  the  belt,  by  the  building  of  a  superior 
furnace  in  Roane  county  at  Rockwood. 

At  thts  place  are  now  erected  two  furnaces,  only  one  of  which  is  in 
blast.  The  burning  of  the  gas  in  the  ftirnace,  heats  the  boilers  and 
makes  the  steam.  These  furnaces  were  built  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  Gen.  J.  T.  Wilder,  whose  communication  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  included  in  this  chapter,  will  be  read  with  increased  inter- 
est as  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  iron  belt  are  made  known. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Dyestone  Belt  lies  at  the  very  base  of 
the  Coal  Measures.     Here,  then,  we  have,  sandwiched,  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  sandstone,  the  latter  suitable  for  hearths.     This  circum- 
stance adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this  region.     Nothing  is  lacking  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  famous  metallurgical  centres  in  America  but 
£icilities  for  transportation,  capital  and  enterprise.     The  Cincinnati 
Southern  railroad  has  already  been  prospected,  and  the  route  surveyed 
through  this  iron  belt.     It  is  understood  that  $10,000,000  have  been 
subscribed,  and  doubtless  in  a  short  time  the  iron  horse,  with  its  civil-  • 
ized  shriek,  will  run  over  beds  of  ore  as  rich  and  as  exhaustless  as  any 
•  that  exist  on  the  continent.     A  chain  of  fiery  furnaces  will  then  be 
built  that  will  illumine  the  whole  eastern  margin  of  the  Cumberland 
Table-land.     The  light  of  one  will  reflect  back  the  light  of  another. 
The  wilderness  of  the  forest  will  be  replaced  by  enterprising  industry, 
and  there  will  gather  along  this  line  busy  communities.    Flourishing    I 
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towns  will  spring  np,  in  which  manufacturers  from  the  colder  regions 
of  the  north  will  rear  their  establishments  for  the  fabrication  of  fire- 
snnsy  cutlery  and  farming  implements.  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains  a  new  empire  of  industry  will  spring  up^  in  which  there  will 
be  no  idlers.  With  the  creative  power  of  coal  the  iron  rocks  that  have 
slumbered  for  unknown  ages  beneath  the  surface  will  be  fashioned  into 
articles  of  utility  and  value.  Ponderous  trip  hammers  will  shake  the 
earth,  and  the  eternal  whirr  and  buzz  of  machinery  will  make  the  very 
atmosphere  redolent  of  life  and  enteri)rise.  Farms  in  the  long,  rich 
valleys  will  teem  with  luxuriant  crops,  that  will  find  a  ready  market 
near,  at  good  prices,  and  communities  that  now  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  will  revel  in  all  the  blessings,  superfluities  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  a  fency  picture.  Under  a  good  government,  in  a  happy 
climate,  wherever  coal  and  iron  lie  in  juxtaposition,  and  are  made  ac- 
cessible by  railroad  communication,  great  centres  of  population  are 
established.  Sec  Pittsburg,  how  opulent !  Mr.  Valentine,  the  able 
saperintendent  of  Wells  and  Fargo's  Express,  says  of  it : — "  If  you 
would  see  what  coal  can  do  for  a  people  who  turn  it  to  full  account, 
look  at  Pittsburg,  a  city  with  its  environs  of  300,000  inhabitants  built 
np  by  miners  of  coal.  There  are  no  drones  in  its  hive — heads  and 
hands  are  busy.  It  lost  $30,000,000  by  the  war  without  shaking  its 
credit,  Xo  city  on  this  continent  contains  more  solid  wealth  according 
to  its  population."  If  coal  can  do  this  for  Pittsburg,  surely  coal  and 
iron  can  do  the  same  for  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  Knoxvillc  and 
Oiattanooga  will  gather  in  their  laps  an  almost  fabulous  wealth,  and  in 
time  become  the  Pittsburghs  of  the  South. 

In  the  Dyestone  Belt  are  four  furnaces  now  in  operation  or  tempor- 
arily suspended,  and  two  or  three  others  in  course  of  erection.  Oak- 
dale,  stone  coal,  hot-blast,  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  per  month ; 
Bockwood,  Nos.  1  and  2,  both  stone  coal,  hot-blast  furnaces,  have 
capacities  respectively  of  750 and  1,200  tons  per  month;  and  the  Cum- 
berbnd  Gap  furnace,  charcoal,  cold-blast,  has  a  capacity  of  105  tons 
per  month.  Crockett  furnace,  in  Claiborne  county,  will  soon  be  put  in 
blast.  This  has  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  at  Cumberland  Gap. 
Two  will  soon  be  in  blast  in  Chattanooga ;  one  already  completed,  with 
*  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  the  other  under  way,  with  a  like 
•OKHmt  of  stock.  These  furnaces  propose  to  work  mixed  ores  from 
'^riong  points  with  stone  coal.     The  capacity  of  each  is  thirty  tons  i^er 

^  foUowiDg  letter  from  Gen.Wilder,  superintendent  of  Rockwood, 
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to  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

RocKWOOD,  Tenn.,  March  10,  1873. 

Mr.  Tom  OnUchfield,  Commissioner  of  Agrieutture,  Tennessee : 

Deab  Sir  : — Your  fevor,  asking  me  to  give  you  a  general  outline 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  East  Tennessee,  is  received.  With  diffi* 
dence  I  undertake  the  subject,  knowing  my  inability  to  do  it  half  jufi- 
tice,  yet  feeling  anxious  to  assist  in,  such  manner  as  I  may,  the  early 
development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  this  wonderful  country* 

East  Tennessee  is  a  high  Valley,  with  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above 
the  sea,  running  northeast  and  southwest  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  southern  line  of  the  State  to  Bristol, 
at  the  northeastern  end,  the  line  of  Virginia,  with  an  average  width  of 
sixty  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  southeastern  side  by  the  lofty  chain 
of  the  Unaka  range  of  mountains,  reaching  sometimes  an  elevation 
of  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  frequent  gaps,  through  which 
numerous  rivers  flow  to  the  northwest.     Still  further  to  the  southeast^ 
about  fifty  miles  in  North  Carolina,  is  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  over  six  thousand  feet  high.     On  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
Valley  is  the  level-topped  Cumberland' mountain  plateau,  sixty  mile» 
wide,  with  its  southeastern  side  next  to  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee* 
For  a  distance  of  130  miles  from  Sale  Creek  (thirty  miles  above  Chat- 
tanooga) to  Cumberland  Gap,  it  is  tilted  up  or  folded  back  against  the 
horizontally  stratified  Cumberland  mountains.     This  uplifted  edge  i» 
called  Walden^s  Ridge,  and  is  the  southeastern  limit  of  the  great  Apal* 
chian  coal  field  which  runs  entirely  across  the  State,  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  with  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  and  an  aven^  of  sixty 
miles  wide  by  one  hundred  long,  making  a  coal  field  of  nearly  6,000 
square  miles,  or  3,840,000  acres ;  exceeding  by  454,000  acres  the  entire  - 
coal  area  of  Great  Britain,  including  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland. 

The  Valley  of  East  Tenneasee  is  corrugated  throughout  its  entire 
length  with  a  number  of  low  ridges  running  parallel  to  each  other 
N.  E.  and  S.W.  with  the  Valley.  The  rivers  from  the  valley  of  West* 
ern  North  Carolina,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  cut  through  the 
Unaka  chain,  and  through  the  numberless  ridges  of  the  Valley,  iintfl 
they  unite  in  the  Tennessee  river,  at  the  base  of  the  Cumberland 
coal  field,  following  which  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  State  at  Chatte*  j 
nooga,  the  last  named  river  suddenly  turns  its  course  and  hews  its  way 
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through  the  Camberland  chain  to  the  northwest.  Here^  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi^  it  offers  its  clear^  deep  current 
to  bear  the  commerce  of  15^000  miles  of  navigable  waters  back  through 
800  miles  of  cotton  and  com  fields,  through  five  great  states,  to  its 
mountains  of  coal  and  iron,  veins  of  copper,  placers  of  gold  and  hills 
of  marble,  in  a  climate  like  Northern  Italy ;  adding  with  its  branches 
1,800  other  miles  of  navigable  waters  to  the  wonderful  network  of 
great  rivers  that  form  the  national  highways  for  the  products  of  more 
tiian  half  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  bearing  a  tonnage  greater  than 
that  of  any  nation  of  Europe. 

This  wonderful  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  is  lowest  near  the  base  of 
the  Cumberland  mountain,  containing  the  coal  fields  on  its  northwest 
sde.     All  its  streams  head  in  North  Carolina  and  Western  Virginia, 
and  drain  nortj^west  into  the  Tennessee,  each  river  forming  a  natural 
highway  down  stream  to  the  coal  fields.     Nearly  every  ridge  in  the 
Valley  contains  minerals  of  some  kind,  the  cuts  through  which  the  rivers 
flow  forming  natural  openings  to  the  veins  of  iron  ore,  which  outcrop 
in  nearly  every  ridge,  whilst  the  great  Alleghany  cliain  is  ribbed  and 
Beamed  with  veins  of  iron  ore  of  nearly  every  known  variety.     From 
the  same  range  are  taken  large  quantities  of  copper  at  Ducktown,  whilst 
all  along  its  northern  base  runs  a  great,  broad  belt  of  roofing  slate  and 
most  beautiful  black  marble  intersected  wuth  snow-white  veins.    Along 
the  base  of  the  Cumberland  range  runs  entirely  through  the  State,  a 
low  range  or  ridge  of  about  200  feet  altitude  above  drainage,  contain- 
ing invariably  two  veins  of  red  fossiliferous  iron  ore,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  three  to  ten  feet,  cropping  out  through  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
on  its  southern  slope,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
g;rees  to  the  northwest.     It  is  supposed  to  extend  under  the  coal  field ; 
at  all  events,  it  crops  out  at  precisely  the  same  geological  horizon  on 
Ae  opposite  side  of  Walden's  Ridge,  in  Sequatchie  Valley  and  in  Elk 
Valley  opposite  Knoxville,  localities  100  miles  apart,  and  each  ten  miles 
from  the  place  of  disappearance  of  the  ore  at  the  south-east  base  of  the 
mountain.     The  coal  in  Walden's  Ridge  is  a  dry,  serai-bituminous  or 
nther  semi-anthracite,  working  raw  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  requiring 
at  Rockwoo<l  about  two  and  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  smelt  one 
ton  of  pig-metal.     The  ore  averages  a  yield  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  iron, 
and  the  sub-carboniferous  limestones  furnish  ample  and  excellent  fiux- 
ing  material,  requiring  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  flux.     No- 
viiere  along  this  long  line  of  160  miles  is  it  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Ae  iron  ore  to  the  coal  beds,  while  the  massive  limestones  are  invaria- 
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bly  between  them  the  entire  distance.     The  coal  at  Rockwood  is  very 
much  disturbed,  varying  from  one  to  over  one  hundred  feet  in  thick* 
ness.     Our  No.  1  furnace  has  been  in  blast  most  of  the  time  for  over 
four  years,  making  a  fine  quantity  of  pig-iron  for  rails  with  only  one 
kind  of  ore.     No.  2  furnace,  of  forty  tons  capacity,  will  be  put  to 
work  early  iu  the  spring,  when  we  will  turn  out,  with  both  fomaoes, 
seventy-five  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day.*      At  the  base  of  the  Unaka 
chain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Valley,  is  a  wide  chain  of  high  knob% 
in  many  of  which  are  wonderful  beds  of  the  finest  brown  Hematite  iitm 
ore,  some  of  which  contain  maganese.     In  the  Unaka  chain  are  inex* 
haustable  veins  of  brown  Hematite,  and  in  the  high  niountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  are  large  veins  and  lodes  of  magnetic  iron  ores.     All  these 
must  go  with  the  rivers  to  the  coal  fields  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
great  Valley,  for  this  reason — ^that  it  requires  one  ton  and  a  half  of  good 
iron  ore  to  make  one  ton  of  pig-iron,  and  it  takes  about  three  tons  of 
coal  to  reduce  it,  and  three  to  four  more  tons  ot  coal  to  convert  an4  fiifc- 
ish  it  into  bar-iron ;  thus  using  seven  tons  of  coal  to  produce  one  ton 
of  merchantable  iron,  and  one-third  of  a  ton  of  limestone,  making  in 
all  seven  tons  and  a  half  of  fuel  and  flux.    These  are  found  contiguous 
to  large  and  persistent  beds  of  iron  ore,  only  requiring  a  mixture  of  one 
half  of  the  brown  Hematite  and  Magnetic  ores  to  make  merchantable   j 
iron,  fit  for  any  use  in  arts  and  commerce,  and  giving  the  advantage  to 
manufacturers  located  near  the  coal  in  proportion  to  the  greater  tonnage    . 
of  fuel  and  flux  used,  to  the  vastly  lesser  weights  and  freight  of  orce 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron;  in  other  words,  saving  in  the  pit)- 
duction  of  pig-iron  one-half  the  transportation,  and  in  bar  or  plate  iron 
or  nails,  nearly  500  per  cent.     This  is  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
manufacturers  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Valley  over  those  located  oil 
the  southeast  side,  where  is  plenty  of  ores  and  no  coal.     Thus  is  in- 
sured to  the  northwest  side  of  the  Valley,  along  the  proposed  route  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  a  continuous  line  of  works  and  m 
dense  producing  population.     A  few  words  might  be  added,  giving  & 
geological  outline  of  a  cross  section  of  this  Valley  and  its  mountains  on 
either  side.     Commencing  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  range  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  an  enormous  Eozoic  upheaval  ribbed  with  iron  ores ;  theaoa 
northwest  crossing  granite  formations  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  th*     , 
Smoky  or  Unaka  chain,  walling  long  veins  of  copper  and  iron  oree;     J 
thence  through  great  beds  of  roofing  slate,  across  the  Silurian  ridges  of     ^ 

the  broad  Valley,  to  the  single  lines  of  Devonian  shales  at  the  base  of    -J 

_^^^_^^____^^^^^^_^^^__^_^___^_____ " 

•  No.  2  Is  now,  (January,  1874,)  In  operatlon^and  turne  out  an  average  of  30  ton*  per  &mj, 
M  hlfh  aa  forty  and  a  half  tons  hare  been  the  result  of  twenty-four  houri}  work. 


\ 
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the  Cumberland.     In  the  steep  wall  of  this  mountain  you  cross  three 
workable  veins  of  finest-  coal,  cropping  out  above  drainage,  and  reach 
the  level  top  of  the  coal  fields,  having  in  less  than  one  hundred  miles 
passed  firom  the  lowest  primitive  rocks  across  the  Metamorphic,  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.      These  turned  up  on  edge 
flhow  all  the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature  in  minerals,  ready  for  the 
Sand  of  man,  deposited  and  hidden  in  the  j>ast  ages,  but  unsealed  and 
opened  by  the  Creator's  engineers  and  contractors — the  earthquakes  of 
the  past  and  rivers  of  the  present — and  asking  in  mute  eloquence  for 
the  mind  and  hand  of  man  to  take  from  their  abnndance  and  make 
them  useful.     These  ■  ranges  and  valleys  are  in  a  climate  unequalled 
in  salubrity  and  average  comfort  of  temperature — ^the  driving  storms  of 
the  great  plains  of  the  Northwest  being  shut  off  by  the  continuous 
Chain  of  the  Cumberland  mountain,  and   the  raging  gales  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  stopped  short  of  our  vaJleys  by  the  range  of  the  Blue 
Bidge  and  Unakas.     These  causes  render  this  high  mountain-walled 
Valley  not  only  more  temperate  in  winter,  but  much  cooler  in  sum- 
mer than  any  valley  south  of  the  great  lakes  or  east  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  free  from  malaria,  while  the  great  number  of  medicinal  springs  of 
almost  every  known  property  or  variety,  makes  our  valleys  a  favorite 
tesort  for  persons  seeking  either  health  or  pleasure. 

I  have  written  these  disjointed  papers  in  a  great  hurry,  being  unable 

either  to  copy  or  correct,  and  send  them  as  crude  ores  to  be  refined  by 

workers  in  words,  hoping  they  may  direi^t  more  capable  persons  to  call 

just  attention  to  our  enormous  resources,  I  having,  pioneer-like,  but 

**  blazed  out  '*  the  road.  I  am  earnestly  yours, 

J.  T.  Wilder. 

Appended  please  find  a  copy  from  our  books  of  the  workings  of  our 
furnace  for  the  past  two  months : 

Manihly  Bepcri  of  Roekwood  Furnace  for  the  Month  ending  Saturday, 

December  2%ih,  1872. 
Material,  etc.  No.  Pounds. 

Ore  charged 2,144,000  $2,835  8G 

Coke      '*      891,200  2,005  20 

Coal      "      1,339,200  1,101  80 

Limestone 552,700  304  59 

Labor.. ^ 1,170  16 

Salaries 400  00 

Material  from  Store. *. 303  37 

BlacksmithiiiK 118  56 

Foandry  Castings 98  03 

Total $8,337  65 
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Produce,  590  tons  No.  1  mill  iron ;  cost,  $14.13  per  ton.     Ore  yield- 
ing 62  40-100  per  cent. 

Svpvrt  of  Sockmood  Furnace  for  the  Month  ending  Baturdag,  January  — ,  1BT3. 
MSiteri&I,  etc.  Ho.  Poandi. 

Ore  charged • .....2,146,&00  $3,194  80 

Coke. - „ 1,408,800  3,169  80 

Coal  charged — — 1.636,600  1,405  77 

Limeatone 601,800  331  61 

Ubor- 1,486  10 

Salaries ~.  680  00 

Materiftla  from  Store. -     12T  95 

Blacksmithiog - .'....  68  16 


tl0,i33  38 
;  cost,  $15.92  per  ton.     Ore  yield- 


Foandry  castinga.  

ToUl 

Product,  655  tons  No.  1  mill 
ing  62  78-100  per  cent.  W.  F.  Sanks— for  D.  E.  Rees,  Agent 

J.  T.  Wilder,  Superintendent. 

BEHARKS. 

Ores  are  charged  at  $3  per  ton,  snd  actually  cost  by  contract  $2  per 
ton.  All  allowances  are  made  to  cover  any  possible  waste  or  cost  of 
extra  handling. 

The  cost  for  January  is  unusual,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
coke  used  in  that  month,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  stock  of  coke  on 
hand.  Ore  yielded  for  the  time  quoted  above  62  69-100,  and  an  avep- 
a%&  of  2.715  tons  of  coal  used  for  each  ton  of  iron  produced. 

J.  T.  WiLDEH. 

We  may  add  here  that  the  heaviest  collection  of  ores  which  were 
seen  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  in  1873,  came  from  Tennessee,  vid 
was  under  the  charge  of  General  Wilder.  The  collection  was  honored 
with  a  premium,  though  it  arrived  very  late. 

A  list  of  Fumacea  in  East  Tennessee,  with  the  kinds  of  fuel  and  ore  rued, 

and  the  average  yield  per  vwnth. 


Sim,- .if  Fur-             p^^, 

■^,i:t 

pet  mo-lh 

" 

nl  htj  Tlald  of  3.4g|  tona  pat  mantti. 
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These  furnaces  have  seldom  been  run  to  their  AiU  capacity. 

A  company  called  the  Rhea  Iron  Company,  will  erect  during  the 
present  year,  in  Rhea  county,  twelve  miles  below  Rockwood,  a  furnace 
with  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  per  day.  It  is  understood  that  this  com- 
pany has  5,000  acres  of  fine  coal  and  mineral  lands.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  Greenwood. 

The  Iron  Ore  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land. 

The  ore  found  in  this  region  lies  interstratified  with  the  shale,  sand- 
stone and  coal  of  the  Coal  Measures.  It  is  called  day  ironstone,  and 
is  an  argillacidus  carbonate  of  iron.  It  occurs  mostly  in  nodules,  but 
sometimes  in  layers,  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  coal  fields.  The  low 
per  cent,  of  pure  iron  found  in  it,  rarely  over  thirty  per  cent.,  usually 
twenty,  and  its  comparative  scarcity,  have  caused  it  to  be  neglected  by 
our  producers  of  iron.  In  England  the  largest  quantity  of  iron  is 
made  from  this  ore,  and  doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  the  iron- 
stones of  Tennessee  will  be  smelted  in  our  furnaces.  This,  for  iron 
ore,  is  the  least  valuable  of  our  iron  belts.     It  covers  over  5,000  square 


The  Western  Iron  Belt. 

A  line  drawn  from  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  to  Florence,  Alabama, 
would  pass  through  the  center  of  the  Western  Iron  Belt.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  wide,  and  extends  through  the  State,  often  overleaping  the 
Tennessee  River,  passing  into  Kentucky  and  reaching  to  the  Ohio 
River.  It  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  6,400  square  miles.  It  in- 
cludes all  or  parts  of  the  following  ^counties :  Lawrence,  Wayne, 
Hardin,  Lewis,  Perry,  Decatur,  Hickman,  Humphreys,  Benton,  Dick- 
son, Montgomery,  Houston  and  Stewart.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Central  Basin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  this  Western  Iron  Belt.  It  embraces  the  counties  of  War- 
ren, White,  Putnam,  Overton  and  Van  Buren. 

Could  one  be  elevated  so  as  to  have  in  view  the  whole  of  this  part  of 

Tennessee,  he  would  see  no  such  mountains  as  presented   themselves 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but,  reaching  north  in  Kentucky,  and 

»tith  into  Alabama,  would  be  seen  an  elevated  plateau  country,  covered 

fcfthe  mo9t  part  with  forest  trees,  though  showing  some  cultivated  areas, 

^  here  and  there  a  town.     In  sight  to  the  east  and  bounding  the 
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plateau  on  that  side  would  lie  the  depressed  and  fertile  Ckmirtd  Basin^ 
holding  the  capital  and  many  towns,  while,  to  the  west,  would  lie 
across  the  State,  and  bounding  the  elevated  area  in  that  direction,  the 
narrow  broken  valley  of  the  Tennessjee  River. 

It  would  be  seen,  furthermore,  that  this  plateau  country  is  not  a  little 
<;ut  and  dissected  by  the  valleys  of  rivers  and  creeks.     Duck  River  runs 

through  it  in  a  serpentine  course,  with  gleaming  brightness,  from  east 
to  west.  The  Cumberland  River,  with  its  valley,  cuts  it  completely  if  we 
include  its  Kentucky  extension.  Buffalo  River  and  valley  lie  wholly 
within  it.  Besides  these,  very  many  creeks  with  narrow  valleys  curve 
its  edges  and  fringe  it  with  multitudes  of  ridges  and  spurs.  This  cut- 
ting has  in  some  parts  of  the  area  resulted  in  the  formation  of  rolling 
lands,  especially  along  the  larger  streams.  There  is  presented  along 
the  Cumberland  River,  for  example,  at  intervals,  a  border  of  such  land 
several  miles  wide. 

The  rocks  underlying  the  plateau  region  are  limestone,  more  or  less 
<;harged  with  flint-masses  (chert,)  and  fine  siliceous  and  clayey  impuri- 
ties. They  belong  to  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  which  are  known  to  geologists  as  the  Silicecms  Group  and  the 
Lithoatrotion  Bedy  which  are  described  in  this  report  as  the  Barren 
Group,  and  the  Coral  or  St.  Louis  Limestone.  The  whole  country  has 
been  undergoing  a  leaching  process  for  ages.  The  purer  limestone 
matter  has  been  dissolved  and  carried  away,  while  the  chert,  siliceous 
material  and  clay  have  been  left  behind.  The  rocks  now  are  generally 
covered  with  a  very  considerable  depth  of  such  residual  debris. 

The  Iron  Belt  may  be  considered  as  coinciding,  for  the  most  part, 
with  this  area.  To  it,  however,  must  be  added  certain  hilly  tracts  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee  in  Decatur  and  Benton.  Over  this 
whole  region  more  or  less  ore  occurs.  But  only  at  certain  centers  is  it 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  made  available.  These  centers  pre- 
sent accumulations  of  ore,  and  are  for  that  reason  called  "  banks.*^  The 
ore,  like  that  occuring  for  the  most  part  in  the  Eastern  Iron  Belt,  is 
lAmoiiite,  sometimes  called,  as  we  have  said.  Brown  Hematite.  The 
banks,  too,  though  the  kind  and  the  position  of  the  rocks,  the  topography 
of  the  country,  and  other  circumstances,  make  some  difference,  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Eastern  Belt.  They  have  generally  a  high  position, 
being  located,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the  tops  or  edges  of  the  plateaa 
ridges.  To  appreciate  their  geological  relations,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  ridges  are  capped  with  the  leached  remains,  the  debris^ 
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of  the  rocks  of  the  Siliceous  Group,  these  remains  consisting  of  angu- 
lar fragments  of  half-decomposed,  and  often  bleached,  chert  and  sand- 
stones imbedded  in  clay,  with  which  is  sometimes  sand.  To  this  is 
very  frequently  added  water-worn  gravel.  The  bed  of  debris  is  from 
a  few  feet  to  100  feet  in  depth,  and  in  it  as  a  matrix  the  iron  ore  has, 
at  the  centers  mentioned,  accumulated  and  formed  the  banks.  It  may 
be  added  that  some  localities  do  not  abound  in  chert ;  a  few  aflTord  ore 
in  red  clay  alone. 

The  banks  vary  greatly  in  the  richness  of  ores  and  in  their  extents 
Some  of  them  cover  whole  square  miles,  while  others  occupy  only  an 
acre  or  two.  Oftentimes  the  ore  is  intermixed  with  hard  cemented  cherty 
masses^  and  yields  but  a  poor  return  from  the  furnace.  Again  it  is 
comparatively  free  from  impurities,  yields,  when  worked,  from  forty  to 
fifty-five  per  cent.  The  lumps,  as  taken  from  the  beds,  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  yard  in  thickness,  and  in  all  possible 
shapes.  In  Wayne  county,  near  the  Wayne  Furnace,  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  beneath  the  crests  of  the  ridges,  large  masses  are 
foand  so  strongly  cemented  as  to  require  the  use  of  the  drill  and  blast- 
ing powder  to  raise  them.  Of  the  qiiantity  of  material  removed  from 
the  best  banks,  one-third  is  ore.  The  cost  for  digging  and  delivering 
to  the  furnaces  is  two  dollars  per  ton. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  chapter  to  give  a  description  of  all 
the  banks  that  have  been  worked  in  this  region.  In  Hickman  county 
there  are  at  least  twenty  which  have  been  examined,  each  affording  a 
eofiieieot  supply  of  ore  to  run  a  furnace.  Indeed,  it  has  been  aaserted 
that  the  quantity  of  ore  in  this  county  is  equal  to  that  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Missouri.  The  supply  is  also  very  great  in  Stewart  and  Dick- 
son counties.  The  iron  deposits  in  Lewis,  Lawrence  and  Wayne  are  ex- 
tensive, and  underlie  much  of  hill  lands  in  these  counties.  Decatur  and 
Benton  counties,  in  West  Tennessee,  though  more  limited  in  the  extent 
of  their  deposits,  have  some  banks  of  great  richness.  Indeed,  it  may 
truly  be  said  of  this  whole  region,  that  it  is  a  wide  field  of  undeveloped 
wealth,  and  capable  of  sustaining  establishments  enough  to  supply  the 
world  with  iron  for  a  century. 

There  were  in  the  Western  Iron  Belt,  before  the  war,  thirty-five 

furnaces,   four  bloomaries,  and  thirteen  refineries,  the  latter  having 

«bout  fifty-nine  fires.     Of  the  furnaces,  Stewart  county  had  the  great- 

ttt  number;    Montgomery  came  next;   then   Dickson  and  Decatur, 

^•di  having  two ;   and  finally  Hardin,  Wayne,  Lawrence,  and  Perry 

^4  one  each. 
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on  the  Memphis^  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Railroad^  at  a  cost  of 
$20.25  per  ton,  viz. : 

2}toD8ore,  at  $2 $5  00 

80  bashels  coke,  at  10  cents- 8  00 

\  ton  limestone,  at  $1 ^ 25 

Saperintendence  and  labor  per  ton •^ 4  00 

Interest  on  inyestment. -      80 

Incidentals,  per  ton 1  00 

Repairs,  &c 1  20 

Total  cost  per  ton $20  26 

Mr.  Lewis'  statements,  as  to  the  cheapness  with  which  iron  can  be 
manu&ctured  in  the  Western  Iron  Belt,  having  been  doubted  by  men 
holding  prominent  positions  in  the  government,  we  have  sought  other 
sources  of  information  firom  the  most  responsible  makers  in  this  region. 

The  following  is  a  6ona  fid^  transcript  from  the  books  of  a  company 

that  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  metal.     It  is  for 

the  year  1871 — the  fiimiBMJe  not  running  through  the  whole  period  of 

1872  or  73 : 

Operation  of w  JPumace  for  the  Year  1871. 

Number  cords  of  wood  chopped 16,176 

Bashels  of  charcoal  nsed 643,400 

Number  tons  of  iron  made, 4,110 

Number  of  days  blowing 296 

Average  tons  per  day  for  296  days 13  6-7 

Number  tons  of  ore  received 10,905 

Average  cost  of  ore  per  ton $2.00 

Number  tons  of  ore  to  ton  of  pig-iron.«. 2} 

Number  bushels  of  coal  used 639,400 

Number  bushels  of  coal  to  ton  of  pig-iron 155^ 

Average  cost  of  coal  per  bushel 7}c. 

Number  pounds  of  limestone  to  ton  of  pig-iron 612 

Cost  of  limestone  to  ton 50c. 

Whole  amount  of  daily  labor  and  salaries  for  the  year $26,469.49 

Average  cost  of  ton  of  pig-iron  for  labor  and  salaries.. 6.44 

Extra  per  ton  for  hearths,  sand,  interest,  &c 1.33 

From  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  sum  up  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron, 
ikus: 

155  bushels  of  coal,  at  7}  cents- $12  04 

2J  tons  of  ore,  at  $i2 4  66 

Labor  and  salary ~ 6  44 

Lime ^ 50 

Incidentals.—- 1  33 


Cost  of  ton  charcoal  (hot-blast)  iron ^ $24  97 

^'''Mtaiiijally  the  same  cost  appears  on  the  books  for  1872  a&d  1873. 
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The  details,  as  given  from  a  cold-blast  charcoal  fiimace,  in  Stewart 
county,  for  1873,  are : 

170  bushels  chRrcoal,  at  8  cents $13  60 

2  tons  ore,  at  $2.60 6  00 

Labor  and  salary 6  44 

Lime -  50 

Incidentals 1  33 

Cost  of  ton  charcoal  (cold-blast)~ $26  87 

If  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  in  which  the  furnace  is  idle  were 
deducted,  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  iron  20  per  cent,  per  ton  on  the 
item  of  salaries  and  labor.  The  estimate  is  fiirther  reduced  by  the 
profits  from  goods  supplied  to  hands.  About  three-fourths  of  the  labor 
employed  is  paid  in  goods,  upon  which  a  profit  of  35  per  cent,  is  real- 
ized. 


ADVANTAGES  OP  TENNESSEE   FOR  MAKING   IBON. 

1.  Cheapness  of  Ore.  As  compared  with  Hanging  Bock,  Ohio, 
and  other  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  it  is  striking,  as  the  following 
figures  will  show.     They  are  made  for  the  year  1871 : 

Cost  of  ore  to  ton  of  pig-iron  in  the  Western  Iron  Belt $4  66 

Cost  of  ore  in  the  Dyestone  Belt 2  00 

Cost  of  ore  at  Hanging  Rock,  Ohio 7  50 

Cost  of  ore  at  Pittsburg *. ^^p.. 12  67 

2.  Cheapness  of  Fuel,  In  the  Western  Iron  Belt  charcoal  costs 
per  bushel  7f  cents ;  at  Hanging  Rock,  10  cents — ^making  a  difference 
in  cost  of  ton  of  iron  of  $3.60. 

The  difference  is  still  greater  between  the  cost  of  fiiel  at  Rock- 
wood  and  Pittsburg,  where  stone  coal  is  used. 

3.  Days  of  Blomng.  This  is  very  marked,  when  the  averages  of 
the  furnaces  in  the  Western  Iron  Belt  and  those  at  Hanging  Rock  are 
contrasted.  Timber  is  so  scarce  in  Ohio  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  in  a 
sufficient  stock  of  charcoal  to  get  a  blast  to  exceed  2,500  or  3,000 
tons.  In  the  Western  Iron  Region  the  timber  is  abundant  and  con- 
venient, as  also  in  the  Eastern  Iron  Belt. 

4.  Taxes  on  property  are  lower.  In  Tennessee,  the  amount  paid  for 
taxes  on  a  furnace  that  will  make  5,000  tons  annually,  lA  known  to  be 
$450.     In  Ohio,  a  furnace  with  the  same  capacity  pays  $1,200  taxes. 
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DisadvXntagbs  op  Tennessee. 

1.  Want  of  tranaportation.  This,  in  all  the  iron  regions  of  the  Stat^, 
except  those  portions  contiguous  to  the  Tennessee  and  Cutnberland 
Rivers,  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  iron  interests.  It  takes  seven  dol* 
lars  per  ton  to  transport  tiie  pig  iron  from  Napier's  Furnace  to  the 
railroad,  four  dollars  per  ton  to  get  it  to  Tennessee  River  from  Wayne 
Furnace,  and  from  two  to  three  dollars  frx>m  other  frirnaces  not  con- 
venient to  railroads  or  navigable  rivers. 

2.  Difference  in  price  of  labor.  Labor  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher 
in  Tennessee,  and  not  so  efficient. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  Tennesisee  can  still  make  charcoal  iron 
from  six  to  seven  dollars  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana or  Pennsylvania,  and  stone-coal  iron  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  less 
cost  per  ton. 

The  subjoined  tables  will  show  the  cost  of  making  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  years  1850  to  1873  inclusive.  The  first  table  gives  the 
cost  of  the  iron  (stone-coal,  hot  blast,)  on  the  furnace  bank  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  as  follows  :* 


T,^.. 

TKUm  FKB  TOK. 

TBAB8. 

•       • 

PBIOB  PIB  TON. 

TBABS. 

PBIOB  PBK  TON. 

1850 

$14  25 

13  30 

14  34 
14  38 

16  00 
18  87 
18  05 

17  04 

1858 

1859 

$17  73 
16  14 
16  85 
16  61 
16  11 
16  53 
20  97 
32  21 

1866 

$27  88 

1851 

1867 

27  88 

1852 

I860 

1868 

26  00 

1863 

1861 

1869... 

1870.... 

26  83 

1854 

1862 

30  04 

1855 

1863. 

1871 

29  65 

1856.  ...•...••« 

1864 

1872 

30  58 

1857 

1865. 

1873 

32  33 

The  second  embraces  the  several  items  of  which  these  sums  are  made 
up,  and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  price  of  each.  We  give  these 
at  several  periods,  before  and  after  the  war: 


COST  OIF. 


Ore ...- 

LimeBtone 

Labor ^ 

Interest,  etc. „ 


186a 

1865. 

186a 

1864. 

1866. 

1869. 

1871. 

$5  75 

$7  51 

$7  45 

$  9  12 

$12  19 

$11  86 

$12  67 

3  70 

4  63 

3  49 

5  41 

7  65 

7  41 

8  59 

93 

>26 

1  21 

1  93 

2  65 

2  14 

2  08 

2  22 

2  85 

1  87 

2  85 

3  46 

3  46 

3  54 

1  68 

2  62 

2  83 

1  66 

2  03 

1  96 

2  77 

1878. 

$13  30 
7  15 

1  97 
3  79 

2  76 


'C**  vtre  ftimlahed  \tj  Jamet  M.  Swank,  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  point  out  the  danger  which  threatens  our 
western  iron  fields  by  the  inattention  or  neglect  of  our  law-makers. 
The  timber  supply,  while  abundant  at  present,  is  being  consumed  at 
the  rate  of  6,000  acres  annually.     In  the  neighborhood  of  old  fiii^ 
naces,  it  hat  been  cut  down  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and 
used  in  the  making  of  charcoal.     Sprouts  put  up  every  year,  but  tha 
annual  fires  whicli  sweep  over  the  old  "coalings'^  with  devasting  fiiry, 
destroy  them.     No  new  timber  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old.     Barren^ 
sightless  old  fields,  covered  with  broomsedge,  meet  the  eye  on  every 
hand.     How  to  protect  the  young  timber  in  the  iron  region,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  should  seriously  engage  the  attention  of  our  Legislature,  for  it 
will  not  be  a  question  of  iron  ore  in  the  future,  but  of  timber.     A  duo 
regard  for  the  rights  of  posterity,  if  not  for  the  present  occupants  of 
this  region,   should  be   manifested  in  the  enactments  of  stringent 
laws  against  all  persons  guilty  of  wantonly  setting  the  leaves  on  fire. 
Were  the  young  timber  protected,  it  would  grow  as  fest  as  consumed. 
Estimating  that  500  acres  are  used  annually,  by  each  furnace  with  % 
capacity  of  twelve  tons  daily,  twenty-five  square  miles,  or  16,000  acres 
would  support  a  furnace  perpetually,  on  the  supposition  that  the  trees 
will  grow  in  thirty  years  large  enough  to  be  used  for  coal.    In  some  sit- 
uations that  have  been  protected  by  roads  and  streams  from  fires,  the 
timber  on  the  land  has  been  cut  down  a  second  time,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  the  first  cutting.     It  is  a  crime  against  the 
material  interests  of  the  State,  and  destructive  of  one  of  the  finest 
iron  regions  in  America,  to  permit  the  custom  of  firing  the  woods  (0 
continue.     It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  inherited  firom   savages,  and 
should  be  stopped  by  the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  much  assistance  hi^  been  derived 
directly  from  the  State  Oeologist,  Dr.  Safford,  under  whose  eye  the 
proof-sheets  have  passed,  and  all  tbe  details  collected,  submitted  and 
criticised.  Nothing  has  been  adnutted  b.ut  what  we  have  abundant 
evidence  to  be  true. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 


Copper. 


The  copper  region  of  Tennessee  lies  in  Polk  county,  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  State.     It  is  in  an  elevated  mountain  basin,  not  less 
than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1,000  feet  above  the  great  Valley  of 
East  Tennessee.     This  basin  contains  about  forty  square  miles.     On 
the  south-west,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  looms  up  the  dome-like 
crest  of  Frog  Mountain,  and  from  this,  trending  north-easterly,  is  one 
of  the  ranges  of  the  Unakas.     Towards  the  east  and  south-east,  are 
llie  towering  peaks  of  the  North  Carolina  chain,  while  southward, 
running  into  Georgia,  the  scenery  is  more  subdued.     The  surface  of 
this  valley  is  made  up  of  hills  and  ridges,  With  gneissoid  rocks  and 
metamorphic  slates  showing  themselves  here  and  there,  the  area  pre- 
senting a  wild  and  rugged  character.     To  add  to  this  wildness,  the 
country  is  denuded  of  timber,   much   of  it  having  been   consumed 
in  the  making  of  charcoal,  and  large  quantities  have  been  destroyeijL 
by  the  fumes  from  the  smelting  Aimaces,  which,  charged  with  sulphur- 
ous acid,  wither  and  deaden  all  vegetation  by  their  poisonous  contact. 

Through  the  southern  part  of  the  mining  district  flows  the  Ocoee 
River,  which,  rising  among  the  ridges  of  Georgia,  takes  a  north- 
westerly course  gently  and  quietly  through  the  copper  valley,  as  if 
gathering  its  force  for  the  fearful  plunges  through  the  deep  gorges  and 
narrow  ravines  of  the  Unaka  Range.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
^r  passing  the  copper  valley,  the  confined  stream,  fretted  with  huge 
maiiaes  of  stone,  is  white  with  roaring  cascades  and  plaited  currents, 
▼hile,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  above,  are  frowning  and  winding 
cUf6,  walling  in  the  river,  and  forming  altogether  one  of  the  wildest 
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and  one  of  the  most  romantic  scenes  in  the  south.  Along  this  stream, 
and  near  the  water's  edge,  a  wagon  road  has  been  cut  out  of  the  cliflfe, 
and  forms  the  only  means  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  the 
railroad. 

The  Copper  Valley  is  intersected  by  numerous  small  tributaries  of 
the  Ocoee,  which  cut  deep  ravines,  between  which  are  the  rounded 
gneissoid  hills  before  referred  to.  The  strata  dip  at  high  angles  to  the 
south-east,  and  their  ontcrops  have  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly 
direction.  The  ore  deposits  are  in  lenticular  masses  or  belts,  lying 
in  the  valley,  these  belts  being  separated  by  intervening  rocks. 
Though  the  walls  of  the  ore  are  often  not  well  defined,  the  ore  blend- 
ing and  gradually  disappearing  with  the  containing  rocks,  the  veins  or 
belts  of  ore  are  plainly  marked.  The  deposits  are  in  three  belts. 
From  the  outcrop  downwards,  four  distinct  zones  or  stories  are  passed 
through.  These  several  zones  are  thus  described  in  a  report  made  by 
the  Union  Consolidated  Company,  in  1866 : 

"1.  Upper  part  of  the  'vein,*  consisting  of  'gossan,'  i.e.,  sandy^ 
porous,  massive  or  reniform  ore,  mixed  with  streaks  of  reddish-brown 
slate.  In  this  zone,  and  especially  in  its  lower  portion,  occur  mala- 
chite, azurite,  cuprite,  in  grains,  majsses,  and  threads,  and  native  copper 
in  foliated  and  dendritic  forms.  Cuprite,  (the  red  oxyd  of  copper,) 
and  the  so-called  black  oxyd,  become  more  and  more  abundant,  and 
gradually  form 

"  2.  The  second  zone,  the  transition  to  which  occupies,  generally, 
not  more  than  ten  feet  on  the  dip  of  the  vein.  This  may  be  called  the 
zone  of  the  black  copper  ores.  It  branches  upward,  somewhat  into 
the  gossan.  It  varies  in  depth  from  two  to  eight  feet,  and  appears  to 
follow  with  its  upper  limit,  the  contour  of  the  surface  above.  In  it  are 
found  layers,  nodules  and  pockets  of  cuprite,  and  granular  admixtures 
of  iron  and  copper  pyrites.    This  division  is  abruptly  cut  off  below  by 

"  3.  The  third  zone — ^that  of  iron  pyrites,  and  pyrrhotite  (magnetic 
pyrites,)  containing  but  little  disseminated  copper  pyrites,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  tremolite  and  actinolite,  of  radial, 
fibrous  structure,  and  wine-yellow  to  brown  color.  The  disseminated 
copper  pyrites  grows  more  abundant  in  depth,  until  it  forms 

"  4.  The  fourth  zone — that  of  copper  pyrites.  In  the  center  of  the 
deposit  this  mineral  is  almost  pure  and  solid,  containing  some  thirty 
per  cent,   of   copper.    Towards  the  walls,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
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j^rrhotite,  iron  pyrites,  tremolit«,  and  actinolitej  the  average  contents 
of  copper  in  the  whole  mass  is  8-10  per  cent." 

The  third  and  fourth  zones  above  are  hardly  distinguishable,  and  may 
be  thrown  together. 

The  "gossan"  spoken  of  is  limonite  iron  ore,  which  caps  the  tops 
of  all  the  veins,  but  owing  to  its  admixture  with  foreign  ingredients,  it 
makes  a  "red  short"  iron,  almost  or  Dearly  worthless. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  dip  of  the  strata  and  the 
included  vein  with  its  several  zones. 


A.  The  Upper  Zone. 

B.  Z0114  of  Black  Copper  OrcB. 


C.     The  Third  Kod  Fourth  Zoom, 
containing    Copper  Ffrites, 


B  of  Wall  Eock  within 
ein,  called  "horse." 


E.    Iron  Ore,  or  OosBan,  on 
Borfsce  and  capping  the  ' 


For  a  great  while,  the  mining  operations  were  confined  to  the  black 
and  red  copper  ores,  but  subsequently  the  yellow  copper  ores,  of  which 
the  region  is  capable  of  furnishing  lai^  quantities,  were  smelted  with 
ntisbctory  profits.  The  lodes  of  this  ore  vary  greatly  in  richness, 
some  of  tie  ore  containiug  six  per  cent,  of  copper,  but  much  of  it  not 
more  tlmi  ^^  q^  three  per  cent.  The  low  grade  ores  are  crushed 
befiwe  ai*3^'„^  and  by  a  somewhat  complicated  chemical  process  the 
JO""^*-  extracted. 
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There  are  now  operating  at  Ducktown  two  large  companies.  The 
Union  Consolidated  Company,  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Burra  Burra 
Copper  Company.  The  Union  Consolidated  Company  has  the  fol- 
lowing mining  properties : 

The  East  Tennessee « 480  acres. 

**  Mary's 160  " 

*'  Isabella 240  " 

"  Callaway ^  320  " 

"  Maria 80  " 

**  McCoy ^ 140  " 

"  Buena  Vista ..-  240  " 

"  Johnson 316  " 

*•  Beaver 40  " 

"  Cherokee 320  " 

"  Ocoee 240  " 

Total  comprised  in  the  original  consolidation 2,576  acres. 

Since  acquired,  mainly  for  timber -2,676     *' 

Making  a  toUl  of 6,251     " 

It  employs  in  its  operations  two  steam  engines  of  eighty  horse- 
power and  four  water  wheels  of  sixty-nine  horse-power.  It  has 
sixteen  furnaces^  and  employs  562  men  and  eighty  children  and  youths. 
The  amount  of  wages  paid  is  $200,000  annually.  It  consumed  in 
its  operations  for  1872,  16,298  cords  of  wood,  costing  $48,894.  The 
production  of  ingot  copper  for  the  same  year  was  1,466,847  pounds, 
worth  $308,038.     The  ores  are  mined  from  the  company's  own  lands. 

The  following  machinery  was  added  to  the  improvements  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1873  : 

Diamond  Drill - Cost  $4,206  48 

Engine  Lathe "  888  26 

Hoisting  Engine ~      "  4,684  92 

Rotating  Calciner "  240  69 

Machine  Drills,  Air  Compressor,  Boilers,  A;c ^*  9,103  69 

$19,023  03. 

The  whole  value  of  the  property  of  this  company  is  $474,549.30. 

We  learn  from  the  report  of  the  company  that  the  openings  «t 
the  Mary's  Mine,  which  were  commenced  about  two  years  since,  have 
developed  a  strong  and  paying  lode,  and  this  mine  now  furnishes  a  M^ 
proportion  of  the  ore  production.     Instructions  have  been  given  fo^ 
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the  erection  of  dressing  works^  and  the  building  of  a  three  feet  rail- 
way tlience  to  the  smelting  works^  upon  the  completion  of  which, 
the  company  will  obtain  a  marked  increase  of  production  from  this 
mine. 

The  diamond  drill  has  been  doing  good  service  in  determining  lo- 
cations for  shafts  at  the  East  Tennessee  Mine.  More  recently,  it  has 
been  testing  the  vein  at  the  Isabella  Mine,  and  at  last  accounts  had 
reached  a  depth  of  308  feet,  the  drill  hole  still  in  the  vein.  At  various 
parts  of  the  vein  good  specimens  of  ore  have  been  obtained  from  the 
core,  and  the  indications  are  &vorable  to  an  important  addition  to  the 
productive  workings.  In  the  opening  of  this  mine,  other  holes  will  be 
bored  at  diffe^nt  angles,  more  fiilly  testing  the  productiveness  of  the 
vein ;  but  it  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  it  is  not  less  than  200 
feet  in  width,  at  the  point  being  tested.  For  further  information,  we 
here  insert  the  letters  of  Capt.  John  Tonkin,  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
and  Capt  E.  Mueller,  of  the  Mary's  Mine,  to  the  Superintendent,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1873,  showing  the  condition  of  the  mines  at  that  time: 

East  Tennessee  Mine,  June  1,  1873. 

/.  £  Baidj  Esq.,  Agent,  Cleveland,  Tenn. : 

Deab  Sm — In  last  month  most  of  our  stoping  was  confined  to  the 
alate  vein  below  the  thirty  fisithom  level,  which  has  not  yielded  as  much 
roast  pile  ore  as  I  expected ;  the  vein  is  getting  much  wider  as  we  go 
down,  and  the  ore  more  scattered  through  the  vein. 

I  commenced  stoping  a  few  days  ago  on  the  main  vein  south-west  of 
lliomas  Shaft,  thirty  fathom  level ;  this  stope,  to  all  appearance  now, 
will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  ore. 

I  have  also  commenced  to-day  the  stope  below  the  forty  fathom 
level,  north-east  of  Thomas  Shaft. 

I  have  discontinued  work  in  the  stope  on  the  slate  vein  until  further 

orders.     I  have  also  discontinued  work  at  the  stope  below  the  twenty 

fiithom  level  south-west ;  we  have  a  large  vein  there  which  contains  a 

good  deal  of  copper,  but  is  so  much  mixed  with  slate  that  I  doubt  if 

H  can  be  made  available  with  our  present  mode  of  selecting  out  the 

ore  by  band  labor.     For  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  sending  ore  to 

L       die  roast  piles  pretty  fi^,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  this  month. 

I         Uacanky  Shaft  was  sunk  in  last  month  eleven  feet  nine  inches,  and 
m      ^  dhaft  aeeured  with  all  necessary  timbering.     Tonkin  Shaft,  sunk 

\ 
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fourteen  feet,  taken  out  some  rich  ore  from  the  shaft  to-day,  and,  ao 
^  as  can  be  seen,  looks  very  fiavorable. 

Cross-cut  at  fifty  fathom  level  driven  nine  feet  six  inches.  South- 
west drift  forty  fathom  level,  on  the  slate  vein,  driven  twelve  feet 
nine  inches— copper  and  slate.  South-west  drift  thirty  &thom  level, 
^ven  three  feet.     Tl^is  drift  looks  well  for  copper. 

North-east  drift,  twenty  fathom  level,  driven  fifteen  feet;  copper 
and  slate  looking  favorable.  South-west  drift,  between  ten  and  twenty 
fisithom  levels,  driven  four  feet  three  inches.    No  copper. 

Cross-cut  at  Number  2  Shaft,  driven  nine  feet  six  inches.  Winze 
north-east  of  Number  2  Shaft  in  ten  fathom  level,  sunk  ten  feet.  The 
winze  does  not  look  as  well  for  copper  at  the  bottom.  I  have  suspended 
work  there,  had  to  use  the  hands  in  the  stope. 

Cro^-cut  south-east  of  Allen  Shaft  driven  ten  feet.  North-east  of 
Patterson  Shaft,  a  cross-cut  was  driven  twenty-eight  feet  three  incheS| 
^nd  intersects  the  northern  vein,  and  a  drift  driven  on  the  vein  twenty- 
nine  feet  nine  inches.  The  vein,  so  far,  is  small,  with  only  traces  of 
copper  occasionally. 

Truly  Yours, 

John  Tonkin. 

Maby  Mine,  June  1,  1873. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Rahty  SuperintenderU,  Cleveland,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Sir — The  south-west  drift  from  bottom  of  Henneman  Shaft 
was  continued  nine  feet  six  inches  during  last  month,  most  of  the  drift 
stands  in  mundic.     Some  good  copper  ore. 

The  cross-cut  from  Henneman  Shaft  was  advanced  twelve  feet, 
mostly  in  gneiss  slate.     Some  hornblend  and  quartz. 

^rom  the  winze  on  Stillwell  adit  towards  Henneman  Shaft,  about 

fourteen  cubic  fathom  of  vein  was  stoped,  containing  a  fidr  proportion 

of  yellow  ore.     The  stope  looks  more  promising  now  than  before. 

Most  Respectfully, 

E.  Mueller. 

From  these  evidences  this  company  is  led  to  expect  a  considerabla 
increase  in  the  production,  particularly  during  the  present  year  (1874). 
The  shipments  for  the  year  ending  June,  1873,  were  2,267,863  pounds 
of  fine  copper,  which  was  sold  at  good  prices. 
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The  following  statement  will  show  the  production  of  ingot  copper 
by  this  company  in  each  year  aince  the  resumption  of  work  in  the  &il 
of  1865 : 

From  fall  of  1866  to  June  1,  1866 257,304  pounds  net. 
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"   1867 632,377 

1868 1,013,883 

"  1869 1,006,146 

"   1870 1,466,847 

1871 1,441,941 

1872 1,390,611 

'*  1873 1,267,863 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  prices  realized  during  the  same 
Deriod^  in  gross  and  net^  with  charges  and  expenses,  as  averaged 
through  each  year: 


COPPSB  FORWAXDBD. 

eaoBS  PBioB. 

MET  PRICK. 

CHARGES  AMD 
EXPENBBS. 

From  fall  of  1865.  to  June  1,  1866 

33.78  ^ 

tt). 

30.22    ^ 

n>. 

3.56  ^  tt). 

From  Jone  1,  1866,  to  June  1, 1867 

27.03 

24.71 

2.29 

From  June  1,  1867,  to  Jane  1,  1868. «  .... 

23.72 

21.72 

2.00        " 

From  June  1,  1868,  to  June  1,  1869^ 

23.80 

21  82 

1  98 

From  Jone  1, 1869,  to  June  1,  1870.. 

20.96 

19.22 

173 

From  Jone  1, 1870,  to  June  1, 1871 

21.12 

19.39 

1.73 

From  Jone  1, 1871,  to  June  1,  1872  » 

28.02 

26.05 

1.97        " 

From  Jone  1,  1872,  to  Jan€  1,  1873 

33(?) 

30. 

The  Burra  Burra  Company  has  two  steam  engines,  of  eighty  horse- 
power,  and  one  waterwheel,  of  four  horse-power.  It  ran  nine  furnaces 
in  1872,  and  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men  and  eight  chil- 
dren, paying  out  for  wages  $60,000.  It  also  consumed  10,  It)  2  cords  of 
wood,  costing  $30,576,  and  produced,  of  ingot  copper,  917,329  pounds, 
valued  at  $192,639.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  the  lands  owned  by  the 
eompany. 

The  whole  amount  of  copper  made  in  the  copper  region  is  wagoned 
to  Cleveland,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  shipped  by  the  East  Ten- 
neswe,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. 

The  eflect  of  the  working  of  these  mines  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
wunly  has  been  veiy  great.  In  1849  the  total  gross  tax  collected  in 
1ke  ooqnty,  wa4  ♦613.45,  and  the  land  was  valued  at  $266,607.     Ten 
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years  thereafter,  in  1859,  the  county  paid  a  tax  of  $4,539.67,  and  the 
land  was  valued  at  $2,240,420.  In  1869  the  revenue  from  that  coun- 
ty amofunted  to  $8,874.28. 


HiSTOBY. 

Th«  history  of  the  development  of  these  mines  is  invested  with  pecu- 
liar interest,  and  though  often  published,  will  not  fail  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  general  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  is  marked  by  exhibitions  of  in- 
domitable industry,  perseverance  and  will. 

It  is  related  of  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  run  the 
dividing  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  that  when  they 
reached  ^  point  in  their  course  south-west,  just  above  the  Hiwassee 
River,  they  became  greatly  fatigued  in  climbing  the  steep,  rocky,  rough 
aides  of  the  Unakas,  through  dense  and  tangled  masses  of  mountain 
laurel,  and  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  finish  their  disagreeable  task, 
whereupon  one  of  them  suggested  that  they  run  a  due  south  line  from 
their  position  to  Georgia,  which  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  the 
line  was  so  run.  This  circumstance  robbed  North  Carolina  of  the 
copper  region,  and  gave  it  to  Tennessee ;  for  had  they  continued  the 
line  in  the  direction  in  which  they  began,  this  small  triangle  would 
have  been  left  to  the  mother  State. 

In  the  year  1843  while  Mr.  Semmons  was  prospecting  for  gold,  at 
which  time  there  was  considerable  excitement  in  regard  to  the  gold  found 
on  Coqua  Creek,  he  thought  he  perceived  indications  of  that  valuable 
metal  at  a  point  where  the  Hiwassee  mine  is  located.  Vigorously 
using  his  pan,  he  collected  an  abundance  of  yellowish  particles  which 
he  took  for  gold;  but  they  proved  to  be  red  copper  ore.  He  abandoned 
the  region  'with  disgust.  ^  Subsequently  Mr.  Grant  discovered  several 
rich  specimens  of  native  copper.  The  black  oxide  of  copper  was 
afterwards  found,  and  samples  shipped  to  New  York,  but  the  report 
on  th(?fn  was  unfavorable.  The  value  of  the  black  oxide  was  made 
known  to  the  company  by  Mr.  Webber,  a  German,  in  1847,  and  secur- 
ing a  lease,  he  mined  and  shipped  to  the  Revere  Smelting  Works, 
near  Boston,  ninety  casks  of  ore.  This  was  divided  into  three  lots- 
one  of  which  proved  to  be  worth  32.6  per  cent.;  another  14.5  per  cent, 
and  the  third  was  thrown  aside  as  worthless.  Webber  suspended  oper- 
tions,  and  gave  up  his  lease.  The  property  was  leased  to  a  second  per- 
son, and  no  further  attention  was  given  to  it  imtil  1860.    The  year 
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previous,  however,  Mr.  John  Caldwell  came  to  Ducktown  scouting  for 
copper,  and  found  several  tons  in  a  cabin,  ten  feet  square,  on  the  prop- 
erty now  known  as  the  Hiwassee.     He  says :  ' 

"  I  found  the  country  unexplored — the  school  section,  now  worth  a 
million  of  dollars,  attracting  little  or  no  attention.  Sat  down  in  the 
woods  for  three  hours,  to  mature  a  plan  to  control  and  open  the  sec- 
tion. I  owned,  at  the  time,  one  twenty  dollar  bill.  After  three  hours' 
reflection,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  township, 
and  make  a  speech  explanatory  of  the  value  of  the  school  section,  and 
of  the  importance  of  leasing  it  for  mining  purposes.  Told  the  people 
that  as  soon  as  the  mines  could  be  opened,  their  condition  would  be 
improved,  and  that  civilization,  intelligence,  comfort  and  wealth,  would 
be  the  inevitable  results.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  remark,  a  speaker 
arose  in  the  crowd,  and  informed  me  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  come  here  to  get  away  from  civilization,  and  if  it  followed 
Uiem,  they  would  run  again. 

"After  the  speech  was  made,  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
praying  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  give  a 
mining  lease  on  the  school  section.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens,  and  on  personal  application,  the  law  was 
passed,  and  under  it,  the  lease  was  taken. 

"In  May,  1860,  commenced  mining  in  the  woods.  In  the  same 
year  sunk  two  shafts,  and  obtained  copper  from  both  of  them.  The 
excavations  made  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet — at  that  depth  the  copper 
being  found.  Commenced  mining  at  the  Hiwassee  Mine  in  1851,  in 
connection  with  S.  Congdon,  the  agent  of  the  Tennessee  Mining  Com- 
pany. Built  a  double  cabin,  and  taught  Sabbath-school  in  the  kitchen 
end  of  the  establishment,  aided  by  young  Mr.  Walter  Congdon.'' 

This  gentleman  also  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  making  a 
wagon  road  down  the  Ocoee,  instead  of  packing  the  copper  ore  out  of  • 
the  mountains  on  mules.  To  this  end  he  labored  assiduously.  Desti- 
tute of  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he,  by  speeches,  succeeded  in 
enlisting  public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  "Going,"  he  says,  "  to  a  Meth- 
odist camp-meeting,  I  obtained  permission  to  make  a  road  s{>eech  in 
Ae  recess  of  Divine  service.  The  speech  over,  we  took  up  a  collec- 
tion, principally  on  a  credit,  and  payable  in  trade.  This,  however, 
served  the  purpose;  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1851,  the  work  was 
^unmenced.  On  the  first  day,  three  hands  worked;  on  the  second, 
^;  and  the  third,  worked  aJUme — public  opinion,  strong  and  power- 
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ful>  Ih;ui^  lig^aiiiiit  th«s  eocwprise.     On  the  ibaith  dav,  hired  a  dozen 
Chcrokc'css. 

''  riui^  Ix'gau  one  ot'ciie  most  important  projects  in  the  State,  which 
v%as  cvuifi^muuidteU  \st  cwo  years,  at  an  expense  of  about  $22,000.  The 
'lVauc*ij*rX  i.  oui(nuiy  ctme  early  to  help  in  the  enterprise,  but  the  Hi- 
wiusji*.^^  lu'ld  bttck  rill  fourteen  miles  of  the  road  were  pasisable  for 
N%t^;oa«s.  \t  titof  cioee  of  the  first  year,  Robert  McCampbell  was  em- 
plovcvl  ;us  tin}  o!i^:taeer  of  the  road,  after  which  I  again  turned  my  at- 
tvuiiou  to  uiitujoi^.**' 

V  luixrow  ^Qge  railroad  is  now  projected  along  the  same  route  from 
l>uv:k.Ci»>%u  iM-  Cleveland.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Con- 
!!i^iklNLU>U  Muung  Company,  who  have  the  building  of  the  road  in 
5.'>bftUX'^-  ;3M^  ^iMermined  to  push  forward  the  work  as  rapidly  as  means  can 
t^.'  ;^^;^r^  without  embarrassment  to  their  mining  operations.  They 
uiv^K;^  tK>  famish  $12,600  per  month  after  the  work  shall  have  been 
vvuiiHvuvVil^and  to  take  three-fourths  of  the  sto<;k.  The  financial  pres- 
sure" ^t  \^"^  l**s  probably  retarded  operations  in  this  particular,  but  such 
A  iV^  i^  '^  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  mining  interests  of 

(^9  lo  return.  A  consolidation  of  some  of  the  most  effective  mines 
WHji  m^do  in  1858,  and  is  now  owned  by  the  Union  Consolidated  Com- 
Mtt^\\  which,  under  the  masterly  superintendence  of  Julius  E.  Raht, 
K^  ^^ttnined  a  degree  of  prosperity  rarely  equalled. 

Uothiing  works  were  erected  in  1860  by  the  various  companies  in 
^s^iuuon.  The  copper  produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  ready 
\Wiuuud.  A  copper  rolling  mill  and  wire  works  were  erected  at  Cleve- 
Iwml,  but  were  destroyed  during  the  civil  war. 

A  village  of  some  three  thousand  inhabitants  has  sprung  up  in  what 
Wil«  a  barren,  sterile  region  prior  to  1860,  and  no  part  of  the  State 
shows  a  greater  industrial  activity  than  the  neighborhood  of  Duck- 
town.  The  farmers  have  a  ready  market  at  home  for  all  their  sup- 
plies, at  good  prices,  and  a  manifest  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  inhabitants.  Churches  and  schools 
prevail,  and  educational  advantages  are  highly  appreciated  and  sought 
afticr. 
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Other  Minerals. 


Having  in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  treated  of  the  coal,  iron 
and  copper  of  the  State,  its  most  abundant  and  most  valoable  minerals, 
we  propose  in  this,  to  speak  of  such  others  as  may  be  of  interest  or 
importance.  It  is  observable,  that  while  some  states  have  more  cop- 
per, others  more  iron,  and  some  more  coal,  &c.,  no  one  probably  has 
SDch  a  great  variety  of  mineral  wealth  and  in  workable  quantities. 
Tennessee,  indeed,  may  be  compared  to  a  grand  museum,  in  which 
.  nature  has  gathered  a  great  diversity  of  rocks,  soils,  plants,  minerals, 
jdiysical  features  and  climatic  influences,  all  classified  and  ready  at 
hand,  for  such  purposes  as  they  may  be  suited.  We  shall  include  in 
the  term  mineral,  marble,  gypsum,  barytes,  cement  rocks,  building 
stone,  clays,  &c.,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
locality  of  each,  and  give  such  other  information  as  may  be  of  practical 
benefit. 

Marble. 

The  marble  of  Tennessee  has  gained,  by  its  beautifully  variegated 
appearance  and  fine  polishing  qualities,  a  richly  deserved  fame  through- 
oot  the  United  States.  There  are  found  in  the  State  several  varieties, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  black,  grey,  magnesian,  fawn- 
colored,  red  variegated,  conglomerate,  and  breccia.  One  or  more  of 
liiese  varieties  are  met  with  in  every  division  of  the^tate.     By  marble^ 

is  meant  any  limestone  that  takes  a  good  polish,  and  looks  well  afler 

it  is  polished. 

The  black   marble,  sometimes  beautifully  streaked  with  veins  of 
^^^^  caldte,  is  fi>und  in  Washington,  Greene,  McMinn,  Polk,  Sevier, 
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and,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  counties  in  East  Tennessee,  where  the 
limestone  has  been  fissured  in  local  flexures.  It  is  quite  compact,  hav- 
ing a  great  specific  gravity,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  This  marble  was 
used  to  form  the  bases  of  the  columns  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
capitol  at  Nashville.  That,  with  white  reticulated  veins,  would  make 
handsome  mantles. 

The  gray  and  red  variegated  marbles  occur  in  inexhaustible]  quanti- 
ties in  several  counties  of  East  Tennessee.  ^The  two  are  usually  asso- 
ciated, the  one  running  into  the  other.  The  counties,  however, 
which  have  furnished  the  largest  supplies,  are  Knox  and  Hawkins. 
The  gray,  which  is  coralline,  sparry,  whitish,  and  often  variegated  with 
pink  or  reddish  spots,  rests  usually  upon  a  blue  limestone.  It  weighs 
180  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  is  freer  from  "dries,"  or  porous  sponge- 
Kke  cavities,  or  unconsolidated  material  than  that  of  deeper  color.  A 
quarry  was  opened  in  1871,  and  is  now  being  worked  at  the  confluence 
of  the  French  Broad  and  Holston  Rivers.  This  marble  spreads  over 
an  area  of  many  square  miles,  and  is  several  hundred  feet  thick.  It 
forms  the  building  stone  of  the  custom  house  in  Knoxville,  and  the 
quality  of  it  is  justly  regarded  as  among  the  finest  in  the  State.  A 
polished  iHab  shines  with  glowing  brilliancy,  and  the  small  pinkish 
spots  that  are  sprinkled  over  its  surface,  give  it  a  delicacy  and  richness 
of  tint  that  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  Unpolished,  the  pink  spots  do 
not  appear.  As  employed  in  the  custom  house  in  "  drove "  work,  it 
has  a  grayish  white  appearance,  and  is  mistaken  by  many  for  the  ordi- 
nary light-colored  uncrystallized  limestone. 

In  the  bed,  this  marble  does  not  appear  disposed  in  regular  strata, 
but  is  found  in  great  boulder-shaped  masses,  twenty-five  or  thirty  fieet 
across,  sometimes  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  again  worn  down  into  bowl- 
like cavities.  No  gunpowder  is  used  in  the  quarry.  The  blocks  are 
all  separated  by  the  use  of  the  drill  and  forcing  wedges.  Thirty  men 
are  regularly  employed  at  this  place,  and  the  force  will  be  increased  as 
the  excelknce  of  the  marble  becomes  known.  Already  has  a  demand 
been  created  in  St.  Louis  for  it,  and  blocks  are  sold  in  that  market « at 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  cubic  foot,  for  mantles,  moldings,  &c. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  stone  work  of  the  Custom  House,  a  com- 
pany has  been  organized,  W.  Patrick,  President,  with  a  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  carty  on  the  business  successfully.  The  stone  is  sawed  into  slabs 
at  the  quarry  by  steam,  and  transported  in  flatboats,  a  distance  of  four 
and  a  half  miles  to  Knoxville,  whence  it  is  shipped  by  railroad  \f^ 
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various  points.     There  are  about  eighty  saws  kept  constantly  at  work. 

Two  engines  are  employed;  one  for  sawing^  and  the  other  for  derrick 

work.     Boats  are  brought  up  within  ten  feet  of  the  saws,  and  very 

little  labor  is  required  to  transfer  the  slabs  from*  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  slabs  are  sold,  delivered  on 

the  cars  at  Knozville : 

I  inch  slabs,  saperficial, $    3S  per  foot. 

1  iocb  slabs,  superfictalf ~ 42  " 

\\  inch  slabs,  superfiaial, 53  *^ 

1}  inch  slabs,  saperficial, 64  ** 

2  inch  slabs,  superficial, - 82  *' 

3  inch  slabs,  superficial, *• 1  10  " 

4  inch  slabs,  superficial, » 145  *' 

5  inch  slabs,  superficial, ~ 180  *' 

6  inch  slabs,  superficial, - 2  15  ** 

7  inch  slabs,  superficial, 2  50  '' 

8  inch  slabs,  superficial, - 2  85        ** 

The  aboTe  cat  to  size,  ten  per  cent  added. 

Bough  blocks,  20  cubic  feet  and  under, « $3  00  per  foot. 

Bough  blocks,  from  20  to  40  cubic  feet, ~  3  50  " 

Bongh  blocks,  from  40  to  60  cubic  feet,  • 4  00  *' 

Bough  blocks,  from  60  to  80  cubic  feet, ~...  5  00  " 

Bough  blocks,  from  80  to  100  cubic  feet, 6  00  " 

Monuments  blocks  sawed  to  size, 6  50  *' 

An  spires  measured  at  base. 

Marble  taken  from  the  quarries  around  Knoxville^  worked  into 
tombstoneSy  show  no  signs  of  crumbling  after  exposure  to  the  weather 
for  fifty  years. 

A  large  quarry  has  been  opened  on  the  farm  of  Rolfe  S.  Saunders^ 
seven  miles  north-east  of  Knoxville^  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston 
Siver,  and  near  the  East  Tennessee^  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad, 
Mention  of  this  quarry  was  made  by  Judge  Hayw^ood^  in  his  History 
of  Tennessee.  It  forms  a  perpendicular  bluff  over  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  water's  edge,  several  hundred  yards  in  width  and  many  miles 
in  length.  A  few  miles  west,  the  same  varieties  appear  on  the  farm  of 
Horace  Foster. 

Col.  John  Williams,  near  the  city  of  Knoxville,  has  a  valuable 
quarry  of  this  same  gray  variety.     The  bed  at  this  point,  is  380  feet  in 
thickness,  and  divided  into  three  distinct  layers.     Commencing  at  the 
bottom  and  ascending,  there  is 

I.  Variegated  with  grey  and  red,  with  a  slight  flesh-colored 

appearance 55  feet. 

^  Gnjish  white,  slightly  tinted,  though  not  perceptible  in 

an  unpolished  state t5  feet. 

^  fieddflr,  espeeiallj  near  the  surface ^ 230  feet. 
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The  second  portion  of  this  section  fiimishes  the  most  valuable  mar- 
ble.    It  is  said  to  have  no  superior  in  the  State  as  building  stone. 

Two  miles  north  (tf  Knoxville^  and  near  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Railroad^  is  the  quarry  from  which  most  of  the  marble  used  in 
the  State  capitol^  at  Nashville,  was  taken.  It  is  known  as  Sloan's 
Quarry.  This  marble  is  more  highly  variegated  than  that  taken  from 
the  quarry  at  the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad.  It  has  a  deeper  red, 
and  is  of  such  rare  and  exquisite  beauty  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  most  unobservant.  It  was  used  in  the  state  capitol  of  Ohio  for 
ornamental  work.  The  quarry  was  opened  in  1852,  and  this,  with  the 
one  in  Hawkins  county,  has  given  character  to  that  peculiar  species  of 
marble  known  as  East  Tennessee  marble. 

A  short  distance  east  of  Athens,  in  McMinn  county,  is  a  fine  bed  of 
grayish  marble.  It  bears  a  high  polish,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
beauty. 

But  the  Hawkins  County  Marble  is  the  bedt  known,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  worked,  and  because  it  was  in 
that  county  that  the  General  Government  opened  a  quarry  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  [capitol  at  Washington.  This  marble  is  highly 
variegated,  and  dififers  from  that  taken  from  Sloan's  Quarry,  only  in 
being  more  delicately  shaded,  and  not  being  of  such  a  deep  reddish 
tint.  The  history  of  the  opening  and  working  of  the  marble  quarried 
in  Hawkins  county  is  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Safibrd  in  his  Geological 
report: 

"In  April,  1838,  the  ^ RogersViUe  Marble  Company'  was  formed, by 
gentlemen  in  and  ^ear  Rogersville,  for  the  ptirpode  of  ^sa^nng  marbte; 
and  establishing  a  marble  factory  iii  the  vicinity  of  Rogersville* 
Orville  Rice,  Esq.,  was  elected  President,  and  8.  D.  Mitchell,  Secr^ 
tary.  The  company  operated  to  a  limited  extent  for  several  yeari^ 
erected  a  mill,  and  sold  several  thousand  dollars'  Worth  of  marble  an- 
nually, which  was  mostly  distributed  in  Tennessee. 

"In  1844  the  company  sold  out  to  Mr.  Rice,  who,  on  a  moderate 
scale,  has  perse veringly  and  successfiiUy  carried  on  the  business  evet 
since. 

"  Mr.  Rice  sent  a  block  of  the  '  light  mottled  strawberry  variety '  to 
the  Washington  monument.  This  was  called  the  ^  HawMm  Qmn^ 
Block/  and  bears  the  inscription,  '  From  Hatohina  County j  Tenx^uMt! 
Another  block  of  one  of  the  beat  varieties,  was  sent  by  act  of  th« 
Legislature,  which  was  called  the  '  /Slfofe  Block.^ 
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Theae  blocks  attracted  the  attention  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  national  capitol^  who,  although  they  had  numerous  specimens 
boxsL  all  parts  of  the  Union  before  them,  decided  in  favor  of  the  East 
Tennessee  marble. 

"  An  agent  was  soon  after  sent  by  them  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
it  coold  be  obtained  in  quantity,  who,  when  on  the  ground,  had  no 
difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  as  to  that  point. 

"  As  the  result  of  these  circumstances,  an  extensive  quarry,  affording 
an  excellent  material,  was  opened  at  a  point  about  nine  miles  south- 
west of  Rogersville,  where  the  Holston  River  intersects  the  marble 
lange.    The  rock  here  is,  in  good  part,  massive,  and  several  hundred 
feet  in  width.    The  location  of  the  quarry  is  excellent,  and  admits  of 
the  easy  transportation  of  the  blocks  to  the  boats.     Many  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  marble  were  sent  off.     It  was  taken  down  the  river,  and 
then  by  railroad  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  where  it  was  shipped  for 
Washington. 

^  A  good  use  has  been  made  of  this  marble  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. The  balustrades  and  columns  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
House  and  Senate  galleries,  the  walls  of  the  Marble  Room,  and  other 
parts  of  the  building,  are  of  Tennessee  marble.  It  doubtless  forms 
balf  the  ornamental  marble  there.^' 

This  marble  is  also  used  in  the  money-room  of  the  treasury  build- 
ing in  Washington,  and  it  shows  its  superior  beauty  when  contrasted, 
as  it  is,  with  the  marbles  from  other  states. 

The  marble  in  Hawkins  county  lies  west  and  south-west  of  Rogers- 
ville. It  is  found  on  the  south-west  side  of  a  belt  of  Trenton  and 
Kashville  limestones,  and  runs  for  a  distance  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles.  In  thickness,  it  varies  from  fifty  to  several  hundred  feet.  The 
qoarry  which  the  Government  opened  lies  on  the  Holston  River,  near 
the  sonlih-west  end  of  this  belt. 

There  are  quarries  of  this  same  marble  near  Loudon,  in  Loudon 
eonnty,  and  also  near  Sweetwater. 

The  variegated  red  marble  is  also  found  in  niiany  of  the  counties 

^i«t  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.     One,  of  a  brownish  red,  is  met 

^n&on  the  waters  of  Elk  River,  in  Franklin  county,  in  considerable 

^funtities;  the  gray  is  also  found  in  the  same  county ;  both  have  been 

hoiked  to  oome  extent.    A  gray  marble,  crinoidal  in  structure  and 

^^*ted  with  red,  also  occurs  in  Maury  county,  at  the  Oil  Spring  on 


1*? 
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Lieper's  Creek.  Some  of  the  marble  at  this  place  has  a  ground  work 
of  gray,  with  fleecy  clouds  of  red  and  green.  It  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish^  and  would  make  handsome  mantles,  table  tops,  and  pannel 
work.  The  bed  is  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  extends  for  a  considera- 
ble distance. 

An  extensive  bed  occurs  on  Elk  River,  and  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  Elk  in  Lincoln  county,  specimens  of  which  exhibit  all  the  charao- 
teristic  beauty  of  the  red  variegated  East  Tennessee  marble.  Quar- 
ries in  that  county  are  now  worked  to  some  extent. 

In  Henry  county,  a  mile  or  two  from  Mammoth  Springs,  on  Big 
Sandy,  and  four  miles  from  Springrille  Station,  on  the  MempHls  and 
Louisville  Railroad,  is  a  bed  of  red  marble,  mottled,  and  susceptible  of 
a  1f%ry  high  polish.  It  is  similar  in  character  to  the  East  Tennessee 
marble,  and  has  been  used  for  monuments,  tombstones,  etc.  It  is  a 
handsome  variety  and  greatly  admired. 

On  Birdsong  Creek,  in  Benton  county,  there  is  also  marble  of  sim- 
ilar character.  It  is  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and  has  been  quarried 
to  a  considerable  extent.  These  beds  in  Henry  and  Benton  counties 
are  best  known  as  supplying  material  for  lime,  they  being  the  last  out- 
crops of  limestone  in  the  State  going  west. 

In  theWestern  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  there  are  also  other  deposits  of 
red  marble.  The  finest  presentation  ib  probably  in  the  counties  of 
Perry,  Decatur,  Wayne  and  Hardin.  Much  of  it  lies  immediately 
upon  the  Tennessee  River.  Near  Clifton  is  an  extensive  bed.  The 
piers  of  the  bridge  at  Danville,  where  the  Memphis,  Louisville  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad  crosses  the  Tennessee  River,  are  built  of 
grayish  marble  from  Decatur  county,  found  ten  miles  below  Perry- 
ville.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  ten  feet;  it  is  inferior  in  beauty 
and  fineness,  but  not  in  solidity,  to  the  Hawkins  county  marble. 

On  Shoal  Creek,  in  Lawrence  County,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Law- 
renceburg,  and  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  for  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles,  is  a  bed  forty  feet  in  thickness,  of  fisiwn-colored  or  brown- 
ish red  marble,  with  fleecy  clouds  of  green.  It  bears  a  very  fine  polish, 
and  is  beautiful  in  the  delicateness  and  softness  of  its  coloring.  Other 
strata,  in  the  same  locality,  are  of  an  intermingling  red,  green  and  white 
colors.  Some  of  it,  with  a  brownish  ground,  is  covered  with  deep  red 
spots,  which  shade  away  until  the  ruddiness  is  lost  in  the  common  grouiid. 
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It  is  free  from  ^' dries,"  very  solid  and  compact,  and  is  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  State.  But  for 
lack  of  railroad  conveniences,  it  would  soon  attract  the  attention  which 
its  delicate  beauty  would  warrant.  Farmers  build  chimneys  of  it,  and 
a  furnace-stack  built  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Vanleer,  of  the  same  material,  is 
8till  standing  in  an  undamaged  condition. 

A  short  distance  below  Manchester,  a  bluish  or  dove-colored  marble 
appears  in  considerable  abundance,  forming  the  bed  of  Bark  Camp 
Fork  of  Duck  River.  The  late  Dr.  Troost  expressed  a  high  admira- 
tion for  its  subdued  beauty  and  its  fine  quality.  In  Wilson,  Davidson 
and  jpther  counties,  a  dove-colored  marble  is  met  with,  which  is  worked 
up  into  grave-stones  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  Rutherford  county,  a  bed  of  marble  occurs  of  a  pale  yellowish 
color,  with  serpentina  veins  of  red  and  dots  of  black.  This  bed  has 
not  been  traced,  and  specimens  have  only  been  polished  for  paper 
weights  and  as  objects  of  curiosity.  It  bears  a  fine  polish,  but  is  not 
so  handsome  as  some  other  varieties. 

There  is  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  East  Tennessee  Valley, 
and  especially  in  that  portion  east  of  the  Holston,  a  light  gray  fine- 
grained rock,  variegated  with  brownish  red  clouds,  which  is  worked  as 
a  marble,  though  its  appearance  is  greatly  inferior  to  those  mentioned 
above.  It  is  known  as  magnesian  marble.  Some  of  it  does  not 
weather  well,  being  reduced  by  exposure  to  shaly  material.  Some  of 
the  best  oecurs  near  Chattanooga. 

The  Breccia  limestones  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  south  of 
Chilhowee  Mountain,  sometimes  supply  a  beautiful  marble.  The 
angular  fragments,  which  make  up  the  rock,  are  often  of  different 
eolors,  and  when  polished  present  a  surface  of  checkered  and  varied 
beauty,  resembling  mosaic  work.  This  marble  occurs  in  Greene, 
Cocke  and  Sevier.  It  is  not  much  worked  on  account  of  the  hardness 
of  some  of  the  angular  fragments. 

The  conglomerate  marble,  differing  from  the  last  only  in  the  shape 
or  configuration  of  the  imbedded  gravel,  being  in  this  rounded  and 
not  angular,  is  found  in  the  same  region.  They  have  the  same  style  of 
beauty  when  polished. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  other  places  in  which  marble  has  been 
found,  but  the  great  abundance  of  it  in  every  part  of  the  State  makes 
li  an  object  of  but  little  interest,  unless  it  has  some  superiority  in  the 
ekganoe  or  beauty  of  its  appearance. 
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Roofing  Slates. 

Though  slate  is  met  with  in  every  division  of  the  State,  very  little 
of  it,  comparatively,  is  fit  for  roofing  purposes,  being  charged  with 
pyrites  to  such  a  degree  as  to  undergo  decomposition  by  exposure* 
The  presence  of  pyrites  causes  it  to  crumble  into  small  fragments  in  a 
few  years.  There  is,  however,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Ocoee  group^ 
strata  of  pale,  greenish  slate,  semi-talcose,  and  free  of  pyrites.  This 
slate  splits  easily  into  thin  plates  with  smooth  surfaces,  and  thongh 
never  having  been  used  for  such,  would  doubtless  be  valuable  for  roof- 
ing purposes.  It  is  met  with  in  Polk,  McMinn,  Monroe,  Seyier, 
Blount  and  Cocke  counties.  Slates  of  various  shades  might  be  quarried 
in  difierent  localities  in  these  counties — light  and  dark  green,  dark 
purple,  reddish  and  violet. 

Millstone  Grit. 

a- 

Several  beds  of  millstone  grit  have  been  found  in  the  State.  Per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  is  that  in  Claiborne  county,  at  Big  Springs 
on  the  road  leading  from  Morristown  to  Tazewell.  The  rock  is  a 
flinty  mass,  filled  with  cellular  cavities.  The  manufacture  of  mill- 
stones at  this  point  was  carried  on  as  a  business  before  the  war,  and 
the  demand  for  them  increased  as  their  excellence  became  known. 
Many  millers  regarded  them  as  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  French 
buhr.  The  hard  gnessoid  rock  near  Taylorsville,  in  Johnson  county^ 
has  been  used  for  millstones.  Those  made  of  this  rock  are  inferior  to 
the  last  mentioned,  and  are  unsuited  for  the  grinding  of  wheat,  though 
they  answer  tolerably  well  for  corn.  The  syenitic  granite  in  Carter 
county  is  more  highly  esteemed  for  grinding  both  wheat  and  com. 
The  conglomerates  of  the  Coal  Measures,  made  up  of  hard,  flinty 
material,  honey-combed  in  structure,  have  frequently  been  wrought 
into  millstones.  In  Trousdale  county,  a  few  miles  north  of  Hartsville^ 
is  a  stratum  of  silicified  shells  several  feet  in  thickness,  that  has  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  mass,  when  exposed  to  the  disinte- 
grating influences  of  the  weather,  is  leached  of  its  calcareous  matter, 
leaving  it  filled  with  innumerable  small  cavities.  It  was  formerly  ex- 
tensively manufactured  into  millstones.  Some  of  them  have  been  used 
for  forty  years  and  are  still  preferred  to  new  ones  for  the  grinding  of 
cortt.     This  quarry  belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Nashville  formA- 
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tion,  is  quite  extensive,  and  might  be  made  very  valuable  if  worked. 

Near  Manchester,  in  Coffee  county,  a  conglomerate  is  met  vrith  that 
answers  a  very  good  purpose  for  millstones.  Some  of  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  true  buhrstone,  being  hard,  gritty,  and  consisting 
of  silicious  pebbles  that  have  been  cemented  into  a  flinty  mass. 
Wherever  exposed,  it  has  a  cellular  structure.  The  same  stone  appears 
in  Lewis,  Macon  and  other  counties,  and  indeed  in  many  localities  in 
the  Sub-carboniferous  formation. 

Hydraulic  Rocks. 

These  rocks  abound  in  many  of  the  counties  in  the  State,  and  most 
especially  in  Hardin,  Wayne,  Perry,  Decatur,  Warren,  and  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  many  of  the  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  especially 
in  Knox  and  McMinn.  Mills  for  grinding  the  stone  after  burning 
were  in  operation  in  Hardin,  Montgomery,  Warren  and  Knox  before 
the  war.  The  quality  of  the  cement  is  excellent.  Arrangements 
for  manufacturing  it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Hardin  county,  above 
Clifton,  had  been  perfected  before  the  war,  and  the  cement  bore  well 
all  the  teste  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

Dr.  Safford  says  of  it : 

"  The  cement  manufactured  is  of  lighter  color  than  the  Louisville 
article,  and  of  good  quality.     In  1861,  Mr.  Pillow  sent  me  a  barrel, 
of  that  first  manufactured,  for  trial.     The  barrel  was  put  away  in  my 
cellar,  and,  owing  to  the  troubles  which  soon  came  upon  us,  was  left 
there  without  being  opened.     In  the  meantime,  during  a  very  rainy 
season,  water  rose  in  the  cellar,  and  the  cement  got  thoroughly  wet. 
It  soon  hardened,  the  hoops  and  staves  fell  away,  and  the  cement  was 
left  in  a  solid  cylindrical  mass — a  good  cast  of  the  barrel  which  held 
if.    I  have  also  seen,  in  the  Tennessee  River,  barrel-shaped  masses  of 
the  hardened  cement,  from  lote  originally  lost  by  the  sinking  of  steam- 
boats." 

Mr.  Saulpaw,  a  practical  mason,  who  has  taken  many  large  con- 
tracts for  the  building  of  bridge  piers,  says  it  is  the  best  cement  in  the 
United  States. 

The  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  at  McMinnville,  in  Warren 
county,  has  suspended. 

^1  In  Knox  oonnty,  cement  is  made  of  the  brown  calcareous  shale,  which 
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is  found  to  be  a  good  material  for  this  purpose.  The  value  of  this 
shale  for  the  making  of  cement  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Esta- 
brook,  a  man  of  sagacity,  energy  and  public  spirit. 

The  quantity  of  material  in  the  State  from  which  hydraulic  cement 
may  be  made,  and  its  accessibility  to  market,  together  with  the  con- 
stant and  increasing  demand  for  this  article,  will  doubtless  attract  at- 
tention to  this  unoccupied  field  of  industry.  Tennessee  could  supply 
the  whole  southern  market  with  cement  at  cheaper  rates  than  any 
other  state.  It  speaks  badly  for  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  that 
while  thousands  of  barrels  are  every  year  used  in  building  cisterns,  and 
in  underground  stone  or  brick  work,  nine-tenths  of  it  should  be 
brought  from  neighboring  states,  although  the  material  in  the  State 
suitable  for  its  manufacture  is  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  superic^ 
in  quality,  and  accessible  to  market. 

Building  Stone  other  than  Marble.  j 

In  every  portion  of  the  State,  except  in  the  Tertiary  and  Quarter* 
nary  formations  of  West  Tennessee,  building  stone  is  convenient 
plentiful;  though  differing  widely  in  its  weathering  capacity,  color ttii 
structure,  every  neighborhood,  and  oftentimes  every  farm,  has  lift 
quarry.  The  rock  most  used  for  building  purposes  is  limestone,  oi! 
account  of  its  prevalence,  compactness  and  good  workable  qualitiefl^ 
though  the  marbles,  sandstones  and  granites  are  brought  into  reqda* 
tion  for  the  same  purposes,  where  they  are  abundant  and  convenient 

The  limestones  differ  greatly  in  their  color  and  durability, 
strata  are  laminated,  others  compact;   some  are  oolitic,  consisting 
minute   concretionary    spherules,  resembling  the  roe  of  fish,  o 
granular  and  crystalline.     Many  of  them  make  valuable  building 
terial,  while  others  crumble  down  or  exfoliate  by  exposure, 
have  impurities,  as  magnesia,  sand,  clay ;    others  are  almost  pure 
bonate  of  lime.     Most  of  the  limestones  have  been  formed  from 
and  corals,  ground  up  by  disintegrating  agencies,  and  afterwards 
solidated.     When  these  shells  or  corals  are  found  comparatively 
broken  in  the  structure  of  the  limestone,  it  is  not  so  compact  or  hi 
geneous,  and  will  not  resist  in  the  same  degree  the  erosive  actioi 
frosts  or  rains. 

The  State  capitol  is  built  of  a  laminated  limestone,  that  shoivi 
sedimentary  character  in  the  numerous  horizontal  bands  arrange 
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iunins.    It  is,  in  reality,  a  consolidated  bed  of  calcareous  sand.     It 

^  a  bluish  gray  color,  streaked  with  lines  more  or  less  dark.     In 

the  round  colomns,  they  appear  as  lines  or  bands.     It  is  not  a  durable 

ione,  and  the  selection  of  it  for  the  building  of  the  state-house  was 

an&rtanale,  as  many  of  the  stones  in  that  building  have  begun  to  ex- 

fcliate  or  shale  off  where  exposed. 

A  most  beaotiful  limestone  for  building,  forms  one  of  the  ridges  in 
Houston  county,  a  short  distance  from  Arlington,  the  county  seat.  It 
b  compact  and  massive,  and  lies  in  huge  blocks,  with  vertical  seams. 
Ihe  stratum  must  be  at  least  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  When  dressed,  it 
has  a  creamy  or  subdued  whitish  color,  with  sparkling,  crystalline  par- 
ticles. When  first  quarried,  it  works  with  ease,  but  hardens  by  time. 
It  stands  weathering,  and  is  almost  destitute  of  fossil  remains.  It  is 
much  used  in  Memphis  as  capstones,  and  brings,  in  that  market,  a  high 
price. 

Dove-colored  limestones '  are  found  all  over  the  Central  Basin. 
Their  neutral  color  makes  them  a  favorite  stone  for  the  foundation  of 
dwelling-houses. 

Four  miles  south-west  of  Nashville,  occurs  a  bed  of  light-colored 
fimestone,  good  grain,  easily  worked,  and  very  durable.  It  forms 
•ome  of  the  most  magnificent  fronts  to  the  store-houses  and  other 
buildings  in  Nashville.  The  stratum  is  four  or  more  feet  in  thickness, 
tnd  is  known  as  the  Bosley  stone. 

A  rock  very  much  of  the  same  character  is  found  in  BelPs  Bend, 
probably  the  same  stratum  as  that  mentioned  above,  which  has  been 
extensively  used,  and  some  of  it,  several  years  ago,  was  taken  to  Mem- 
phis. The  owners  have  made  extensive  preparation  for  quarrying 
this  stone,  a  railroad  having  been  built  to  convey  it  to  the  Cumberland 
Biver.  The  oolitic  limestone  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  is  an 
czoellent  building  stone,  on  account  of  its  light  color,  grain  and  dura- 
bility. It  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Table  Land.  A  light-colored 
ttadstone,  irom  the  top  of  this  Table  Land,  has  been  used  for  building 
porposes.  It  is  compact,  hard  and  durable.  One  front  in  Nashville 
kas  been  constructed  of  it. 

There  are  localities  where  a  soft  sandstone  occurs,  especially  in  the 
ttmnties  oi  Dickson,  Lawrence,  Wayne,  Perry,  and  Hickman.  This 
Jbck  is  much  used  for  building  chimneys.  When  first  quarried  it  is 
loft,  easily  cat  with  an  axe  into  desirable  shapes,  but  hardens  by  ex- 
losnre. 
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In  East  Tennessee;  near  the  North  Carolina  line^  are  places  thsk 
would  supply  a  good  granite  for  building ;  both  gray  and  reddish  vir 
rieties  occur,  the  latter  somewhat  resembling  the  Scotch  granite. 

In  the  Central  Basin,  the  surface,  glady  limestones,  as  well  as  tlw 
better  rocks  from  quarries,  are  utilized  in  the  building  of  fences.  AH 
the  best  farms  of  Davidson,  Maury  and  Rutherford  counties  Iukvq 
more  or  less  stone  fencing.  Many  of  them  have  no  other  for  outflide 
boundaries.  The  prevalence  of  this  limestone  rock  in  Middle  vdH 
East  Tennessee  renders  the  farmers,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  ilit 
timber  supply  for  enclosures.  Flagstones  for  pavements  can  be  ob*.. 
tained  in  several  localities  in  the  Central  Basin.  Much  of  the  im  ] 
limestones  are  in  thin  sheets,  ripplemarked,  and  answer  a  good  par* 
pose  for  flagstones.  This  has,  to  some  extent,  been  used  for  cuilMiif ^ 
and  paving  in  Knoxville  and  other  towns  in  East  Tennessee.  Fk|p;j 
of  sandstone  occur  in  Morgan  county.  Roofing  slates  are  also  wA\ 
for  flags. 

A  red  ferruginous  sandstone,  occurring  in  isolated  masses  on 
points  in  West  Tennessee,  often  in  fantastic  shapes,  most  nsoallj 
great  cubic  blocks,  is  much  used  in  that  region  as  foundations  for 
ings.     It  belongs  to  the  Orange  Sand  formation,  and  supplies  a 
in  that  division  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  building  stoaik' 
A  curious  specimen  of  this  sandstone  occurs  at  Hollow  Kock  Station  | 
on  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  BailroadL 
It  is  a  huge,  lonely  boulder,  without  any  other  rock  in  the  vicinity,  and. 
is  pierced  by  a  large  cavity. 

Potier's  Clay. 

This  clay  results  from   the   decomposition  of  granites  and 
When  the  clay  is  red  or  yellow,  it  denotes  the  presence  of  the  oxide 
iron ;  when  white,  its  absence.    Potter's  clay  has  a  peculiar  unctions 
and  has  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  heat  without  cracking, 
siderable  deposits  of  white  clay  are  found  in  East  Tennessee,  on 
Knoxville  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower 
nessee  River,  in  the  counties  of  Hickman,  Perry  and  Wayne;  also 
Montgomery   and   Houston   counties.     Some  of  this  clay  has  bl 
worked  up  into  stone-ware.     There  are  numerous  establishmenfti 
the  State  for  the  manufacture  of  Potter's  ware,  and  quite  large  ona 
Memphis,  Nashville  and  Knoxville.     The  wares  are  sometimes  coiok 
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oxide  of  manganese.     Kaolin,  a  clay  derived  directly  from  gran- 
ite^ is  fonnd  in  Carter  county. 

Fire-Clay. 

A  nsefiil  variety  is  met  with  in  Stewart  county,  at  the  heads  of  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  valleys.  The  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad 
also  cuts  through  extensive  beds  in  Houston  county.  Upon  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  fire- 
brick at  an  enormous  expense  were  brought  from  Liverpool.  In  pros- 
pecting for  iron  ore,  a  bed  of  grayish-colored  earth  was  found  near  the 
"Morgan  Bank,"  underlying  a  bed  of  gravel.  This  earth  was  tested, 
and  the  bricks  made  of  it  were  found  to  be  equal  to  those  brought  from 
Ldverpool.  This  bed  of  clay  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  six  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom.  Much  of  it  has  been  shipped  to  various 
points.  Fire-clay  is  also  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  always,  we  be- 
lieve, immediately  underlying  a  seam  of  coal.  It  results  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  €dliceo-argillaceous  underlying  shale,  and  its  plas- 
ticity and  impervious  nature,  when  collected  in  a  bed,  prevents  it  from 
being  carried  away  by  infiltration. 


Gold. 

Hopes  were  entertained  for  many  years  that  this  precious   metal 
would  be  found  in  paying  quantities.     The  first  gold  was  discovered 
in  the  State  on  Coca  Creek,  in  Monroe  county,  in  1831.     The  dis- 
covery produced  an  intense  excitement.     The  farmer  left  his  plow,  thfe 
woodman  his  axe,  the  hunter  his  gun,  the  shoemaker  his  last,  and 
hurried  to  this  newly  found  El  Dorado.     Over  a  space  eight  or  ten 
miles  long  and  two  or  three  wide,  the  accumulations  in  low  places 
and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  were  "panned"  with  a  commendable  in- 
dustry.    But  no  very  rich  deposits  were  ever  found.     The  highest 
average  per  day  was  about  two  dollars,  and  this  average  fell,  until  gold 
digging  in  Tennessee  was  abandoned  as  a  profitless  business.      A  com- 
{•ny  for  the  purpose  of  working   the   Coca  Creek  Mines  has  been 
fimned  since  the  war;  what  success  it  has  met  with  we  are  not  in- 
wrmed.    The  following  table,  taken  from  Saflford's  Geologj^,  will  show 
the  amount  of  Tennessee  gold  that  has  been  deposited  in  the  United 
cttities  Mini.    It  ^jj  \^  observed,  that  the  largest  quantity  for  any  one 
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year  did  not  much  exceed  $7,000.     The  two  most  prosperous  years 
were  1833  and  1848. 


TIABS. 

YALUS. 

TBAB8. 

YALUB. 

TBABS. 

YALUB. 

1831 

$1,000 

1,000 

7,000 

3,000 

100 

300 

1,600 

1839 

$  300 

104 
1,212 

2,788 
2,240 
3.202 
2,642 

1847 

$2,511 

7,161 
5  180 

1832 

1840 

1848 

Ig33 

1841 

1849 

1834 

1842 

I860 

1,507 

2,377 

750 

1835 

1843 

1851 

1836 

1844 

1845 

1846  

1852 

1837 

1853 

149 

1838 

1854 

Total 

$46,«23 

Since  1854,  the  quantity  of  gold  dust  deposited  from  Tennessee  has 
probably  been  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention. 


Lead. 

Though  this  metal  has  been  found  in  various  localiti^  in  East  and 
Middle  Tennessee,  no  sufficient  quantity  has  been  met  with,  except  at 
one  place,  to  justify  the  erection  of  an  establishment  for  its  reduction. 
The  veins  or  pockets  have  proved  unreliable.  Among  the  most  prom- 
ising veins  is  the  Caldwell  Mine  in  Union  county.  Besides  this,  are  the 
Jackson  Mines  in  Bompass  Cove,  Washington  county,  the  Carter  and 
Montgomery  Mines  in  Monroe,  and  the  Hambright  Mine  in  Bradley. 
The  Hambright  Mine  was  first  opened  in  1851.  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment worked  it  in  1861-2-3,  employing  100  men,  and  spent  $25,000 
in  erecting  works.  The  lead  is  in  pockets,  each  pocket  yielding  from 
a  half  ton  to  a  ton.  In  regard  to  the  Caldwell  Mine,  Dr.  Safford,  who 
visited  it  in  1867,  says: 

"  Of  all  that  I  have  seen,  there  is  but  one  that  I  regard  as  promising,  and 
that  is  the  CaMiceU  Mine  on  Powell's  River.     This  is  in  Union  county, 
at  a  point  on  the  river  between  Tazewell  and  Jacksboro',  and  about  six- 
teen miles  from  the  former  place.     The  vein  fills  a  nearly  vertical  fis- 
sure, about  twenty  inches  wide,  in  nearly  horizontal  rocks.     It  can  be 
traced  for  nearly  a  mile.     At  the  time  of  my  visit,  very  little  had  been 
done  towards  its  development,  but  its  character,  in  one  place  on  t^^ 
surface,  could  be  distinctly  seen.     The  galenite,  associated  with  We^,^ 
and  some  pyrite,  occurs  in  several  sheets,  with  an  aggregate  thic^>. 


<■ 
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of  about  five  inches.  The  sheets  are  separated  by  a  gray  vein-stone. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  character  of  the  lode«will  improve 
farther  down." 

South  of  Tazewell,  in  Claiborne  county,  a  vein  of  lead  ore  crosses 
the  road  leading  &om  Morristown  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  has  been 
traced  for  several  miles.  Large  specimens  have  been  picked  up,  but 
no  abundance  has  been  developed. 


Zinc  Ores. 

There  are  two  ores  of  zinc  easily  worked,  the  smithsonite  and  cala- 
wUne.  These  occur  at  a  number  of  localities  in  considerable  deposits, 
especially  in  Claiborne,  Union,  and  Jefferson  counties. 

A  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  white  oxide  of  zinc 
for  paint,  was  once  in  operation  at  Mossy  Creek,  in  Jefferson  county. 
Since  the  war  it  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  although  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  lack  of  ore,  in  workable  quantities,  was  not  the  cause  of 
its  fiulure. 

The  zinc  ores  are  probably  in  greatest  abundance  in  Union  county. 
Near  PowelFs  River,  the  Stiner  belt  of  zinc  exists.     It  is  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  trees.     Dr.  Safford,  who 
teaced  the  vein  in  1865,  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  an  east-north- 
easterly direction,  says,  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  six  or  seven  pits 
had  been  dug  and  a  large  quantity  of  ore  thrown   out.      Some  of 
this  was  taken  down  the  river,  but  the  most  of  it  has  been  lying  on 
Ae  ground  ever  since.    So  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  ore,  smithsonite  and 
ealamine,  occurs,  with  here  and  there  buttons  and    small  masses  of 
galenite,  and  occasionally  of  blende,  with  much  siliceous  matter,  in  ir- 
regular *'  veins,'*  or  in  a  network  of  veins.     The  veins  apparently  run 
vertically  into  the  rocks,  are  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  with  the  enclosed  matter  make  up  the  zone  described.     The 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  are  dark  and  blue  raagnesian  limestones,  of  the 
Viwer  part  of  Knox  Dolomite.     Some  of  them  are  oolitic,  and  a  few 
titttt  beds  of  Knox  variegated  shale  are  met  with.     The  strata,  in  gen- 
«nl,  are  approximately  horizontal.     The  masses  of  ore  thrown  out  are 
v»^,  heavy,  and  generally  more  or  less  open. 

"»lead  and  zinc  ores  are  often  associated,  and  with  proper  means 
of  tainqportation,  the  working  of  the  latter,  no  doubt,  would  prove 
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remunerative,  and  add  to  our  mining  industry.  The  assays  of  the 
best  lead  ores,  (ffolenite  or  sidphurd  of  lead,)  show  that  in  100  parts 
there. is  of 

Lead - ~ 86.6 

Sulphur 13.4 

roo.o 

Of  the  zinc  ores,  smithsonite  {carbonate  of  fdnc,)  contains 

Oxide  of  zinc - 64.8 

Carbonic  add 3S.2 

100.0 
Calamine,  or  silicate  of  zinc,  has 

Oxide  of  zinc - 67.5 

Silica ^ 26.0 

Water * 7.5 

1000 

Zinc  blende,  (sphalerite  or  sulphuret  of  zinc)  and  cerussite,  (car- 
bonate of  lead)  occur  at  many  of  the  localities  mentioned  above,  but 
they  are  of  limited  importance.  They  are  only  mentioned  as  showing 
the  great  variety  of  our  mineral  deposits. 

Black  Oxide  of  Manganese. 

This  ore  is  nearly  always  associated  with  iron,  especially  in  the 
banks  of  the  eastern  and  western  iron  regions.  Though  valuable  in 
many  of  the  arts,  it  has  been  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  Tennes- 
see. Small  quantities  are  mixed  with  the  iron  ores  in  Greene  county, 
which  serve  to  fit  the  iron  for  making  some  kinds  of  steel.  This  min- 
eral is  distinguishable  from  iron  ore  by  the  earthy  black  color  of  its 
powder.  It  sometimes  resembles  magnetic  iron  ore,  but  differs  from 
it  in  not  being  attractable  by  the  magnet.  Like  iron,  it  is  found  in 
small  masses  all  over  the  State. 


Iron  Pyrites. 

This  mineral  also  exists  everywhere  in  the  State,  and  inasmuch  aa 
has  a  yellow  color  and  metallic  lustre,  it  often  excites  hopes  of  boaxv^, 
less  wealth.     Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  the  State  Geologist  does 
receive  a  package  of  this  mineral  from  persons  who  believe  they 
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>vered  gold  beds  of  marvelous  promise.  It  is  valueless  unless 
Q  occurring  in  large  quantities,  when  it  may  be  utilized  in  the 
ufacture  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  can  be  distinguished 
I  gold  in  several  ways. 

By  its  hardness.  It  strikes  fire  with  steel  as  readily  as  flint,  and 
I  this  circumstance  it  derives  its  name — pyrites  meaning  fire-stone. 
[,  on  the  contrary,  is  soft  and  easily  cut,  and  of  course  will  not 
e  fire  with  anything. 

It  makes  a  hUxch  mark  on  a  piece  of  unglazed  porcelain,  or  on 
[^lean  sur&ce  of  a  whetstone,  while  gold  always  gives  a  golden 
»w  metallic  streak. 

If  coarsely  pulverized  and  roasted  on  a  shovel  to  a  low  red  heat 
ces  fire  and  bums,  giving  off  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  while 
,  under  the  same  conditions,  would  remain  unaffected. 

e  have  been  induced  to  give  these  tests  in  order  that  persons  may 
J  the  tests  themselves. 

large  quantity  of  this  mineral  is  found  associated  with  the  copper 
ncktown.  It  also  occurs  in  a  considerable  bed  in  Greene  county, 
I  of  Greeneville  two  miles ;  in  Moore  and  Perry,  and  indeed  every- 
"e  in  the  Black  Shale  formation. 


Copperas. 

le  mineral  which  has  just  been  described,  when  it  occurs  mixed 
shales,  very  often  in  sheltered  places,  decomposes  in  such  a  way 
give  incrustations  or  deposits  of  impure  copperas.  The  black 
\  which  crops  out  on  the  margin  of  the  Highland  Rim,  is 
•ed  by  siliceous,  fiinty  layers.  Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  disin- 
ates  the  shales  and  leaves  circular,  cavernous  spaces,  often  called 
ck  houses,"  with  great  overhanging  rocky  ceilings.  Sometimes 
se  are  called  copperas  caves,  and  one  near  Manchester,  described  in 
!  wtkle  on  Coffee  county,  is  of  picturesque  beauty.  There  are  hun- 
^  of  these  rock  houses,  in  which  it  is  common  to  meet  with  heaps 
w  spccuneos  of  copperas.  This  crude  copperas  is  used  for  domestic 
F'pww,  sach  as  dyeing,  etc.,  by  persons  living  in  the  vicinity. 

^2"^  the  conflict  between  the  states,  tons  of  copperas  were  made 
2A^^  <«biT8  thrown  out  from  the  copper  mines  at  Ducktown,  this 
^***6tfiig  in  great  part  of  iron  pyrites. 
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The  manufacture  of  copperas  could  be  carried  on  to  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Tennessee,  but  the  low  price  of  that  article  presents  very  few 
inducements  at  present  to  engage  in  its  manufiicture. 

Heavy  Spar  or  Barytbs. 

A  white,  heavy  mineral,  used  for  making  cheap  paints,  and  takes  ( 
the  place  of  white  lead  to  some  extent.  It  is  found  in  Middle 
and  East  Tennessee.  It  is  mined  in  Greene,  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  some  other  counties.  It  is  found  usually  associated  with 
lead,  constituting  the  gangue  of  that  mineral.  It  occurs  in  aU 
the  limestone  counties  of  the  State,  but  rarely  in  workable  quantities. 

In  1840,  while  Col.  R.  C.  Morris  was  prospecting  _for  lead  in 
McMinn  county,  he  discovered  an  extensive  bed  of  it  near  the  mouth 
of  Mouse  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  point  of  the  ridge  running 
down  between  Hiwassee  River  and  the  creek,  opposite  the  point  from 
where  the  lead  mine  was  opened.  He  penetrated  the  bed  for  twenty 
feet.  The  deposit  is  very  rich  and  heavy.  The  amount  mined  an- 
nually in  the  State  is  1,040,177  pounds.  The  following  are  the  ship- 
ments from  the  several  stations  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Railroad  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873: 

Fullen's 455,663  pounds. 

Greeneville 125,498 

Midway ...184,847 

Morristown ...197,835 

Sweetwater 76,334 


41 
4( 
t( 


Total 1,040,177 

Gypsum. 

An  extensive  bed  of  gypsum  would  be  very  desirable  as  furnishing 
material  for  land-plaster,  and  it  has  been  industriously  sought  for,  but 
as  yet  no  such  happy  discovery  has  been  made.    Nevertheless,  gypsum, 
in  cabinet  specimens,  has  been  gathered  in  many  points,  both  in  East. 
and  Middle  Tennessee.     Small  crystals  have  been  observed  in  great 
quantities  in  the  soils  east  of  Bays  Mountain ;  in  many  of  the  leaA. 
veins,  and  in  iron  pots  or  geodes  of  iron  ore  of  the  Western  Iron 
gion.     It  takes  the  form  of  dazzling  incrustations  in  numerous  cav< 
which  oflen  assume  the  form  of  snowy  rosettes  and  icy  vegetation 
The  most  noted  of  these  caves  is  Gray's  cave,  in  the  northern  pac^  ^ 
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Sumner  county.  On  the  floor  of  this  cavern  are  fine  specimens  of 
crystallized  gypsum,  or  selenite.  Some  of  the  limestone  rocks  of  the 
Cumberland  Table  Land  are  loaded  with  balls  of  granular  gypsum,  a 
true  alabaster.  Many  of  these  balls  are  four  or  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, or  even  larger. 

Common  Salt. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  salt,  to  some  extent,  was  made  in 
the  State,  especially  in  Overton,  White  and  Anderson  counties.  The 
wells,  however,  failed  to  hold  out,  or  the  water  became  too  weak  to 
justify  further  operations,  in  the  face  of  the  competition  from  other 
quarters.  Perhaps  the  most  important  locality  is  at  Winter's  Gap,  in 
Anderson  county,  where  salt  was  manufactured  for  many  years.  A 
diagram  showing  the  relative  position  of  this  well,  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  coal.  During  the  petroleum  excitement,  many  wells  bored 
in  search  of  that  oil,  yielded  salt  water,  from  which  a  fair  percentage 
of  salt  might  have  been  manufiietured.  •  On  Obey  River,  furnaces  were 
erected  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  begun.  The  want  of  transporta- 
tion probably  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  works.  A  number  of 
artesian  sulpher  wells,  among  others,  those  in  Nashville,  in  Henry  and 
Hardin  counties,  were  bored  in  search  of  brine.  The  manufacture  of 
salt  has  not  proved  thus  &r  a  profitable  industry. 

Saltpeter. 

In  1812-14,  a  large  amount  of  saltpeter  was  manufactured  in  this 
State,  and  small  quantities  during  the  late  civil  conflict.  The  nitrous 
earth  is  found  in  caves.  These  caves  are  numerous  all  over  Middle 
and  East  Tennessee.     They  are  found  in  limestone  regions. 

Petroleum. 

Petroleum  has  been  found  at  various  points  in  the  State     In  Ovcb- 
V)n  oouniy  there  are  many  places  where  this  oil  oojses  from  the  surface. 
Spring  Creek,  in  that  county,  has  given  the  fairest  promise  of  a  remu- 
'^^wtive  return.     Ten  thousand  barrels  of  oil  have  been  obtained  from 
w  irellg  in  that  vicinity,  but  the  price  of  transportation  made  the 
^***MaB  improfitable.     On  Eagle  Creek,  in  the  same  county,  oil  was 
'***^    On  Jones'  Creek,  in  Dickson  county,  some  oil  has  been 
*«  It  Virions  times^  amounting  in  all  probably  to  200    barrels. 
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The  depth  to  which  the  boring  was  carried  in  Overton  county,  was  less 
than  100  feet.  On  Jones  Creek,  oil  was  found  at  the  depth  of  132 
feet.     Deeper  borings  failed  to  increase  the  yield. 

Lignite. 

This  may  be  termed  a  half-formed  coal,  and  is  intermediate  in  char- 
acter between  the  true  coal  and  a  mass  of  dead  vegetable  matter.  In 
appearance  it  sometimes  looks  like  the  true  coal,  but  it  has  rarely  the 
deep  lustrous  black  of  that  mineral.  It  is  very  often  of  a  brown  color, 
light  and  sometimes  spongy.  It  does  not  ignite  readily,  or  bum 
freely,  though  it  is  often  used  for  fuel,  burning  when  dry,  something 
like  rotten  wood,  and  emitting  an  empyreumatic  odor.  In  structure 
it  varies  considerably,  sometimes  showing  woody  fibre  and  then  ap- 
proaching in  aspect  the  mineral  coal.  For  commercial  purposes,  its 
value  increases  as  it  approximates  the  latter  in  appearance.  Some- 
times it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  except  during  combustion,  when 
it  emits  the  peculiar  odor  meiftioned  and  bums  with  a  smothered 
flame,  leaving  a  large  residuum.  Extensive  beds  of  lignite  are 
found  in  many  of  the  counties  in  West  Tennessee,  and  especially 
in  those  counties  in  which  are  the  escarpments  that  overlook 
the  valley-plain  of  the  Mississippi.  Fair  presentations  are  to  be 
found  in  Dyer,  Lauderdale,  Tipton  and  Shelby.  The  beds,  some- 
times overlying  each  other,  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  four  and  five  feet.  A  fine  bed,  four  feet  thick,  is  seen  at  Old 
River,  in  Tipton  county.  At  this  place  are  three  strata  of  lignite, 
with  many  more  thin  seams.  These  beds  do  not  spread  out  laterally 
very  far,  but  usually  thin  out  and  appear  to  have  been  formed  from 
beds  of  accumulated  vegetable  matter,  either  the  former  growth  of 
swamps,  or  of  drifted  material. 

At  Raleigh,  the  old  county  seat  of  Shelby  county,  situated  on  Wolf 
River,  a  mine  was  opened  in  the  yrinter  of  1855-6,  and  the  lignite 
was  used  as  fuel  in  a  hotel  at  that  place.     It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
tolerably  good  substitute  for  coal,  but  in  its  burning  and  heating  prop- 
erties, it  was  far  inferior  to  that  article.     Attempts  were  made  also 
to  generate  steam  in  a  neighboring  saw-mill  with  it,  with  not  very  sat- 
isfactory results.     Blacksmiths  have  employed  it  in  their  forges  when 
nothing  better  could  be  obtained.     In  very  dry  seasons,  when  set  on 
fire,  it  will  burn  for  weeks  in  the  beds.     The  lignite,  like  peat,  in 
order  to  be  used  as  a  fuel,  must  be  mined  in  the  summer  or  fall  and 
suffered  to  dry  thoroughly. 
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Some  interesting  adventures  in  reference  to  this  article  have  occured, 
among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, a  few  years  anterior  to  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal 
near  Old  Fulton,  in  Lauderdale  county.  It  was  believed  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  company  that  a  real  coal  mine  existed,  and  great  were 
the  expectations  created.  Excitement  ran  high  all  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  advice  of  eminent  geologists  was  disregarded  for  the 
superior  knowledge  of  "  practical  miners."  Great  preparations  were 
made  and  considerable  sums  of  money  expended  in  getting  out  a  huge 
pile,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  the  "  practical  miners,"  was  the  representa- 
tive of  vast  wealth.  But  this,  like  all  other  ill-advised  schemes,  proved 
illusory,  and  the  company  dissolved  without  finding  a  sale  for  their 
|»«ciou8  products. 

Tti  many  other  counties,  in  the  digging  of  wells,  lignite  has  been 
met  with,  and  its  black  appearance  when  damp  has  given  existence  to 
rumors  about  the  discovery  of  coal  in  West  Tennessee.  In  Carter 
eountVy  also,  a  limited  bed  of  lignite  has  been  met  with,  not  far  from 
iHizabethton.  Into  this  bed  pits  were  sunk  and  the  mineral  used  for 
a  short  time. 

We  wish  to  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  no  true<;oal  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered or  is  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  State,  except  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  or  its  outliers,  the  thousand  and 
one  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     In  this,  as  in  many  other 
particulars,  the  negative  results  of  geological  surveys  have  their  value, 
masmuch  as  they  save  immense  expenditures  of  labor  and  capital  in 
pursuit  of  chimerical  enterprises.   So  far  as  Tennessee  is  concerned,  the 
Coal  Formation  is  distinctly  defined,  and  outside  of  it  true  coal  is  not  to 
be  expected.     Lignite  also  has  its  geological  horizon,  and  belongs  to 
■mch  more  recent  formations,  such  as  the  Tertiary,  and  more  modern 
deposits.     In   the  future  cycles  of  chemical  change,  embracing  many 
iges,  lignite  may  be  transmuted  into  coal,  but,  as  yet,  it  bears  the 
•Mac  relation  to  that  article  that  the  sprout  does  to  the  old  Irish  oak, 
Att  lies  imbedded  in  the  peat-beds  or  morasses  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Another  ignis-fatuus  that  bewilders  the  unscientific  mind  and  decoys 

••ny  into  the  infiituations  of  delusive  hope,  is  the  black  shale.     Be- 

«WiBe  this  material  is  heavily  saturated  with  an  inflammable  oil,  and 

^*wfore  ignites   and  burns,   and  because   its   structure  is  that  of  a 

me  or  slate,  it  is  thought  to  be  an  unerring  indication  of  coal,  if  not 

^telt    In  hundreds  of  places  in  the  State  this  slate  has  been  dug 
1ft 
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into  in  search  of  coal;  money  and  time  wasted,  and  hopes  blasted.  If 
this  report  should  effect  no  other  good  than  that  of  deterring  per- 
sons from  engaging  in  such  adventures  and  illusory  speculations,  it 
will  have  saved  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  the  State.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  have  been 
deceived  by  the  black  shale  and  lignite,  and  we  have  scarcely  visited 
a  county  in  which  indications  •  of  coal  are  not  reported — always 
hearing  of  it,  but  never  seeing  it,  except  in  its  proper  geological  posi- 
tions. These  errors  are  akin  to  those  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 
iron  pyrites. 

Alum. 

Alum  is  found  in  the  same  situations  as  copperas — in  the  **  rock 
houses''  of  Middle  Tennessee.  The  black  shale  could  be  profitably 
used  in  the  manu&cture  of  this  salt.  It  also  occurs  in  the  sheltered 
places  of  the  Unaka  Mountains. 

Epsom  Salts. 

In  limestone  caves,  the  rocks  of  which  contain  magnesia,  epsom 
salts  are  by  no  means  a  rare  mineral.  This  material  is  found  also  in 
many  of  the  saltpeter  caves.  In  some  of  these  it  was  gathered  by  the 
barrel  during  the  war.  A  noted  locality  for  this  salt  is  Alum  Cave  ill 
Sevier  county. 

Blubstone  (SufyhcUe  of  Oopper). 

This  is  found  at  Ducktown  in  large  quantities.  Beautiful  maaBO^ 
have  been  met  with  in  the  mines.  The  water  flowing  out  of  the  drifts 
is  impregnated  with  this  salt.  It  is  not,  however,  separated  as  sulr 
phate  of  copper,  but  is  converted  into  metallic  copper  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  iron.  A  great  deal  of  copper  is  thus  separated  eveij 
yeat  from  this  salt. 

MiNEBAL  WaTEBS. 

Tennessee  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  portion  of  the  Uniiad 
States  in  the  number,  variety,  excellence,  and  medicinal  value  of  te^ 
mineral  waters.    They  occur  upon  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Unakai^ 
and  break  out  in  groups  from  the  bases  of  the  long  ridges  of  th^ 
Bastem  Valley.    The  Cumberland  Table  Land  is  orowned  with  spad^ 
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ling  chalybeate  springs^  and  beautified  by  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
in  America.  The  Highland  Rim  sends  forth  sulphurous  and  chaly- 
beate springs  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  even  West  Tennessee,  from 
Kentucky  to  Mississippi,  pours  forth  great  volumes  of  mineral  waters 
from  the  deep  strata  that  lie  beneath  the  level  surface. 

There  are  many  of  these  springs  that  have  a  reputation  co-extensive 
with  the  Union,  on  account  of  their  curative  properties.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  pure  air,  magnificent  scenery,  cooling  breezes,  and 
other  healthfiil  influences,  will  make  these  watering  places  favorite 
summer  resorts  for  all  the  states  lying  in  a  lower  latitude.  Especially 
do  we  refer  to  those  places  in  East  Tennessee  and  on  the  Cumberland 
Table  Land,  many  of  which  are  handsomely  improved,  and  ofier  ac- 
commodations equal  to  the  best.  During  the  past  summer  they  were 
crowded  with  persons  fleeing  from  cholera,  and  the  miasmata  which 
infest  lower  districts.  Swarms  of  visitors  from  Atlanta,  Macon,  Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  as  well  as  from  Memphis, 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  sought  these  airy  retreats,  where  blankets 
mre  in  request  during  the  hottest  nights  of  summer.  Not  even  the  spring 
F^on  of  Virginia  or  of  New  York  can  surpass  that  of  Tennessee,  in 
liie  splendor  of  the  climate,  the  delightful  coolness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  wildness  and  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery,  or  the  health-giving 
properties  of  the  water. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


Transportation — Rivers. 


The  State  of  Tennessee  is  abundantly  supplied  with  navigable 
streams.  The  Miasissippi  River,  always  navigable,  rolls  its  turbid 
current  along  the  western  limit ;  and  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland^ 
with  their  tributaries,  drain  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  State.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Forked  Deer 
and  its  tributaries  (Obion  River  and  South  Forked  Deer),  the  Big 
Hatchie  and  Wolf  River  are  the  largest  and  most  important.  The 
Forked  Deer  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  at  times,  as  far  up  as  Dyers- 
burg,  the  county  seat  of  Dyer  county,  and  some  have  gone  as  far  as 
Jackson.  Big  Hatchie  Ls  also  navigable  for  several  miles,  though  the 
amount  of  shipping  done  on  this  stream  is  quite  small,  considering  the 
fertility  of  the  region  through  which  it  flows.  These  confluents  of  the 
Mississippi  pass  through  a  region  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  its  capability  of  subsisting  a  dense  population.  These  streams 
have  sluggish  currents  and  earthy  banks,  and  oftentimes  rise  in  fearful 
floods  over  the  level  country  through  which  they  flow.  Most  of  the 
streams  of  West  Tennessee,  by  their  course,  denote  a  warped  surfisice  of 
the  countrj'.  Flowing,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
until  they  reach  a  point  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
they  then  turn  nearly  at  right  angles,  flow  south-west,  and  empty  into 
the  Mississippi,  generally  where  that  river  makes  a  convex  curve. 
But  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  by  the  Government  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  these  streams,  and,  indeed,  little  can  be  done,  except 
to  keep  the  channels  cleared  of  snags  and  driftwood,  and  the  bank& 
free  from  overhanging  trees.  In  the  year  1838,  the  Legislature  appro—* 
priated  $93,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer 
Big  Hatchie. 


;' 
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Tennessee  River. 

This  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  so  far  as  volume  of 
water  and  length  are  concerned,  it  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  the 
main    stream  as  the   Ohio.      It  is,  in  many    res2)ects,  a  remarkable 
stream.     It  drains  an  area  of  41,000  square  miles,  and  its  total  length, 
from  the  source  of  its  longest  confluent  to  the  mouth  is  1,100  miles. 
Its  fall  within  that  distance  is  2,000  feet,  and  its  average  width  1,500 
feet.      Kising    in    the  south-west  portion  of  Virginia,   and    bearing 
the  name  of  Holston  until  its  union  with  the  Clinch,  near  Kingston, 
in  Roane  county,  it  sweeps  down  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  in  a 
Tapid  current  until  it  passes  Chattanooga,  a  short  distance  below  which 
It  breaks  through  Walden's  Ridge  in  tumultuous  whirls,  by  a  series  of 
bends,  into  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  where  the  current  grows  less  turbu- 
lent, flowing  quietly  down  this  valley  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 
at  Guntersville,  Alabama,  takes  a  direction  nearly  west  by  north.     Be- 
tween Lauderdale  and  Lawrence  counties,  in  Alabama,  330  miles  be- 
low Knoxville,  it  spreads  in  a  broad,  shallow  expansion  called  Muscle 
Shoals,  flowing  over  flint  and  limestone  rocks  for  twenty  miles,  forming 
an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  navigation,  yet  afibrding  the  very 
finest  water  privileges.     On  the  Mississippi  line,  at  Chickasaw,  it  turns 
north-west,  and  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Alabama  and  Missis- 
dpppi ;  and  after  a  circuit  of  300  miles  in  Alabama,  re-enters  Tcnnes- 
lee,  flowing  north,  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  800  miles   from   the    union  of  the  Clinch  and   Holston 
rivePB. 

R^arding  the  Holston  as  the  Tennessee,  its  principal  tributaries 
from  the  north  are  the  Clinch,  Sequatchie,  Paint  Rock,  Flint,  Elk  and 
Duck  rivers,  and  Shoal  and  other  creeks;  from  the  south  the  Watauga, 
French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  and  Hiwassee,  and  Big  Sandy  from 
the  west.  Many  of  these  tributaries,  especially  the  Clinch,  French 
Brtiad  and  Hiwassee,  are  navigable  for  considerable  distances,  and  du- 
ring the  spring  freshets,  large  quantities  of  produce  are  transported 
4>wn  these  streams  on  flat  and  keel-boats  to  Chattanooga  and  other 

points. 

Hnscle  ^oals  practically  divide  the  Tennessee  River  into  two  dis- 
tinct navigable  streams.     But  for  this  single  obstacle  an  easy,  cheap 
^ffoiztole  water  communication  could  be  had  between  the  south- 
^*"®*  •''cf  the  vast  fertile  region  watered  by  the  tributaries  of 
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the  Mississippi.  Its  value,  as  a  highway  of  commerce,  early  com* 
manded  the  attention  of  our  statesmen,  who  saw  that,  by  removing  the 
obstructions  which  the  Muscle  Shoals  presented,  the  means  would  be  se- 
cured of  rapidly  developing  the  population,  wealth  and  resources  of 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  mineral  regions  on  the  continent. 

Accordingly,  (we  condense  from  the  able  report  of  Major  McFarland) 
the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement,  as  early  as  1828,  was  directed  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  same  year.  May  23,  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  with  a  view  to  opening  them  to  navi* 
gation,  and  to  submit  a  plan  and  estimate  therefor,  which  plan  and  es* 
timate  were  submitted  December  18,  1830,  and  were  approved  by  the 
President  in  March  following.  ^ 

The  salient  features  of  this  project  were  the  formation  of  three 
basins,  by  the  construction  of  dams  across  the  river,  one  below  Brown's 
Ferry,  one  below  Elk  River  Shoals,  and  one  below  CampbelFs  Ferry, 
and  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the  deep  water  at  Flor- 
ence, by  a  canal  along  the  northern  shore. 

The  construction  of  these  basins  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  Congress,  that  the  scheme  should  provide  for 
bringing  the  southern  shore  of  the  river  into  direct  water-communica- 
tion with  the  canal,  which  it  was  well  understood  would,  if  built,  have 
to  pass  the  shoals  on  their  northern  side. 

To  carry  out  the  scheme  of  improvement  presented  by  the  board^ 
which  also  related  to  the  construction  of  certain  works  at  Colbert's 
Shoals  below  Florence,  Congress  appropriated  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  which 
were  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
works  recommended  by  the  board ;  and  the  execution  of  the  work  was 
confided  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  the  single  condition  that  the 
work  should  be  begun  at  the  deep  water,  near  Florence,  and  carried 
up  the  river  as  far  as  the  funds  available  would  permit. 

The  funds  accruing  from  this  source,  however,  being  manifestly  inad- 
equate to  the  completion  of  the  work  as  designed  by  the  board,  the 
commissioners  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  who  had  the  work  in  charge^ 
deemed  it  best  to  apply  them  to  the  construction  of  that  section  of  the 
proposed  canal  which  was  to  connect  the  deep  water  at  Lamb's  Ferry 
with  the  deep  water  at  Campbell's  Ferry ;  and  upon  their  application^ 
Congress  removed  the  restriction  which  it  had  placed  upon  them  in 
respect  to  beginning  the  work  at  Florence,  and  gave  them  the  anthoi^ 
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ity  asked  for  to  enable  them  to  construct  this  middle  section  of  the 
nnal  first ;  and  the  board  of  internal  improvement  was  ordered  to  re* 
examine  the  question  in  relation  to  this  proposed  change  in  its  scheme^ 
and  to  report  a  modified  plan  and  estimate  accordingly. 

Their  report  bears  date  March  25^  1831,  and  in  it  they  state  that  it 
is  ''a  plan  not  presented  or  approved  by  this  board."  And  they  fur- 
ther add,  in  relation  to  it,  "  that  it  will  overcome  about  fourteen  miles 
and  six-eighths  of  the  impediments  of  the  river ;  but  after  passing 
these,  a  boat  cannot  go  farther  for  want  of  the  improvements  to  pass 
over  the  impediments  above  and  below.'*  The  work,  however,  was  be- 
gun that  year,  1831.  In  July,  1836,  water  was  first  let  into  the  canul, 
which  a  few  months  later  was  thrown  open  to  navigation — its  lower 
terminos  being  in  the  eddy  of  Campbells  Ferry  (now  Bainbridge 
Ferry),  and  the  upper  terminus  being  about  three  miles  below  the 
Lamb's  Ferry  eddy,  the  funds  not  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  to  the  eddy  itself,  where,  however,  it  was 
eventually  carried  under  a  small  additional  appropriation. 

The  width  of  the  canal,  as  finished,  varied  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  at  the  water-surfiwje,  with  a  depth  of  six  feet,  and  lock  chambers 
thirty-two  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  between  miter- 
alls,  with  an  average  lift  of  five  feet. 

The  work,  so  far  as  done,  was  well  done,  and  the  canal  was,  for  a 
time,  extensively  used ;  but  the  very  objection  to  the  scheme,  urged 
by  the  board  of  internal  improvements  in  their  modified  report  of 
March  25, 1831,  found  constant  verification  in  the  fact  that  boats  which 
had  passed  through  the  canal  were  stopped  commonly  by  the  Elk  River 
Shoals  above,  or  the  Little  Muscle  Shoals  below ;  so  that  often  scores 
of  vessels  lay  idly  at  one  obstruction  or  the  other,  waiting  for  a  rise 
in  the  river  to  enable  them  to  pass. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  14,  1838,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  canal,  says : 

"A  great  quantity  of  cotton  has  passed  through  the  Muscle  Shoals 

Canal,  but  for  some  weeks  past,  the  unusual  lowness  of  the  water  has 

completely  suspended  navigation ;   not  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 

passing  through  the  canal  itself,  but  the  water  on  the  shoals  above  and 

below  it  (Elk  River  and  the  Little  Muscle  Shoals),  is  so  shallow  as  to 

prevent  boats  from  getting  into  it.     There  were,  a  few  days  ago,  about 

^^ty  Iwge  flatboatB,  loaded  with  cotton  (all  of  which  had   passed 

*"^  the  canal),  lying  at  Campbell's  Ferry,  waiting  for  a  rise  in  the 
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river  to  carry  them  over  the  Little  Muscle  Shdkls.  Many  more  are 
detained  by  the  shoals  above  the  canal.  The  steamer  Holston,  of  more 
than  one  hundred  tons  burden,  and  intended  for  the  upper  Ten- 
nessee trade,  passed  up  the  canal  sometime  ago,  but  I  am  told  is  de- 
tained by  shoals  above  the  canal.^' 

These  difficulties,  together  with  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  obtain 
further  appropriations,  either  from  Congress  or  trom  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  canal — a  &ilure 
due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  financial  distress  of  1837,  and 
the  years  immediately  succeeding — ^gradually  caused  its  abandonment. 
The  lockgates  rotted  and  fell  to  pieces,  leaks  occurred,  the  dams  across 
the  creeks  became  broken  and  disintegrated,  quantities  of  sediment 
washed  into  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  now,  over  forty  years  since  the 
work  was  begun,  tow-paths,  banks,  and  bed  alike  of  this  great  work, 
which  cost  the  country  nearly  $700,000,  are  overgrown  with  trees 
and  heavy  masses  of  shrubbery,  while  glimpses  only  of  the  fine  ma- 
sonry of  its  seventeen  locks  are  to  be  caught  here  and  there  through 
the  occasional  openings  of  the  dense  growth  which  envelops  them. 

Major  McFarland  is  of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
board  of  internal  improvement,  in  1831,  for  the  passage  of  Muscle 
Shoals,  cannot  be  improved  upon,  and  the  work  now  remaining  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  carry  it  out,  is  to  put  the  old  canal  in  good  condition, 
to  construct  the  canals  around  Elk  River  Shoals  and  Little  Muscle 
Shoals,  together  with  the  basins  proposed  for  connecting  them  with  the 
south  shore.  He  estimates  the  entire  cost  to  be  from  $2,128,500  to 
$3,676,000,  varying  according  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canal, 
and  width  and  length  of  lock  chambers.  The  latter  amount  is  the 
estimate  for  the  trunk  of  a  canal  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  sur&oe, 
six  feet  deep,  and  with  lock  chambers  sixty  feet  wide  by  300  feet  be- 
tween mitre-sills.  The  following  are  the  itemized  necessary  improve- 
ments, with  cost,  at  the  three  points  named,  with  the  canal  of  the  di- 
mensions already  constructed  between  Lamb^s  and  Campbell's  ferries, 
which  is  sixty  to  seventy  feet  wide  at  water  sur&ce,  and  six  feet  deep; 
lock  chambers  thirty-two  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  between 
mitre-sills : 

Elk  Riysb  Shoals. 

9  miles  of  canal-trunk,  at  $40,000  per  mile $360,000 

3  locks,  8i  feet  lift,  at  $50,000  each 150,000 

2  guard-locks,  at  $40,000  each 80,000 

2  crib-dams  across  the  Tennessee,  at  $75,000 150,000 

$740, 
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Brought  forward $    740,000 

Bio  Muscle  Shoals. 

1  goErd-lock 40,000 

Repair  of  17  locks,  at  $10,000  each 170.000 

Repair  of  15  miles  of  canal-trunk,  at  $25,000  per  mile ~'..    375,000 

Dams  and  culverts '. 50,000 

630,000 

« 

Little  Muscle  Shoals. 

6i  miles  of  canal-trunk,  at  $10,000  per  mile 260,000 

3  locks,  7}  feet'lift,  at  $50,000  each.. 150,000 

2  iniardlocks,  at  $40,000  each 80.000 

1  crib-dam  across  the  Tennessee ..•••      75,000 

566,000 

1,935,000 
Contingencies,  to  provide  against  leakage,  accidents,   construction  of 

coffer-dams,  pumping,  Ac,  10  per  cent 193,500 

AfOregate  cost 2,128,500 

The  whole  distance  and  fell  from  Brown^s  Ferry  to  Florence,  be- 
tween which  points  are  the  obstructions  named  above,  are  as  follows : 


From  Brown's  Ferry  to  head  of  Elk  River  Shoals,  (deep)» 

Elk  Kiver  Shoals 

Lamb's  Ferrv  pool,  (deep) 

BiK  Muscle  Shoals - 

Campbell's,  or  Bainbridge,  Ferry  pool,  (deep).. 

Little  Muscle  Shoals 

Total 


38.5 


DI8TAKCIC. 

FALTi. 

MiUH. 

Fett 

2.6 

1.7 

8.6 

21.1 

6.3 

54 

14.4 

82.1 

1.25 

1.9 

6.35 

22.0 

134.2 


From  Florence,  Alabama,  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  at  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  260  miles,  the  Tennessee  River  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
steamers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  river  between  Muscle  Shoals 
wd  Chattanooga,  a  distance   of  200   miles.     A  rise  that   will   give 
from  four  to  five  feet  on  the  Muscle  Shoals,  will  give  forty  feet  at 
Chattanooga,  and  twenty  feet  at  Florence,  and  enable  Is^rge  vessels  to 
pase  to  Knoxville,  200  miles  above  Chattanooga,  and  renders  the  Hols- 
ton,  French  Broad,  and  Little  Tennessee,  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance  forther. 

,  ^^1"  McParland,  in  his  report,  says  the  Tennessee  has  more  water 
^  Ohio,  with  a  permanent  bed,  broad,  deep,  and  beautiful,  with 
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no  obstructions  except  of  rocky  reefe,  with  little  or  no  sandy  gravel, 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  shifting  bars  that  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion of  most  of  the  western  rivers. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  slight  improvements  were  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  river  between  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville.  These 
wfej^  temporary,  however,  and  no  good  eflTects  are  now  derived  from 
them  to  navigation.  The  failure  to  overcome  the  principal  obstruction 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  Muscle  Shoals,  together  with  the 
rapid  construction  of  railroads,  caused  the  project  of  Tennessee  River 
improvements  to  be  neglected  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  not  again 
revived  until  the  increasing  commercial  interests  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows,  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  In  the  year  1868,  the 
Government  resumed  the  work.  Appropriations  were  made  in  that 
year,  also  in  1869-70  and  71,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
$180,000.  The  work  was  done  by  contract,  but  it  proved  to  be  so  slow 
and  unsatisfectory,  that  the  Government,  in  1872,  abandoned  the  con- 
tract system,  and  has  since  conducted  it  by  hired  labor.  Under  this 
latter  system,  the  work  has  been  rapid  and  effective. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  improvement,  the  river,  for  conve- 
nience, may  be  divided  into  four  sections : 

1.  The  Upper  Tennessee  River  improvement,  comprising  all  the 
river  above  Chattanooga.  2.  The  middle  division,  lying  between 
Chattanooga  and  Muscle  Shoals.  3.  The  Muscle  Shoals.  4.  The 
Lower  Tennessee  River,  or  that  lying  below  Muscle  Shoals. 

The  divisions  are  entirely  arbitrary,  but  they  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  location  of  the  work. 

On  the  upper  division,  work  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously  during 
the  past  two  years ;  it  extended  from  Chattanooga  to  Loudon,  a  dis- 
tance of  160  miles,  and  comprised  work  on  fifteen  obstructions.  Dar- 
ing this  time  $86,000  have  been  expended  on  this  part  of  the  work. 
The  work  on  these  obstructions  may  be  said  to  be  aboat  two-thirds 
finished. 

With  regard  to  the  efiects  so  far  upon  'navigation,  only  two  of  the 
improvements  are  complete — at  White's  Creek  and  at  head  of  Half 
Moon  Island ;  results  at  those  places  have  met  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.     At  the  other  points  the  work  is  unfinished,  and  only  par- 
tially accomplishes  what  it  is  expected  it  will  effect;  but  the  experiesoe 
of  the  past  proves  that  almost  all  of  the  difficulties  to  navigation  on 
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this  part  of  the  river  can  be  removed  by  a  moderate  expenditure  of 
money. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  improvement  at  Whitens  Creek, 
was  to  prolong  the  navigable  season  at  least  a  month,  since  this  obstruct 
tion  was  the  first  to  suspend  navigation. 

Immediately  below  Chattanooga  are  a  series  of  shoals  known  as  the 
mountain  obstructions,  and  by  the  names  of  Ross  Towhead,  Tumbling 
^oals,  Suck,  Pot,  Skillet,  and  several  others,  The  most  formidable 
was  the  Suck.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  at  that  place» 
As  this  mountain  portion  of  the  river  will  not  be  used  to  any  extent 
for  commercial  purposes  until  the  lower  river  is  open  to  navigation,  no 
immediate  importance  is  attached  to  the  improvement  of  these  moun- 
tain obstructions.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  engineer  officers 
in  charge  of  this  improvement,  is  to  do  work  which  will  benefit  com- 
merce immediately,  and  as  the  appropriations  of  Congress  become  more 
liberal,  a  general  improvement  of  the  river  will  be  undertaken. 

The  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga  particularly 
recommends  itself  to  Grovemment  aid,  from  the  &ct,  that  it  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  river  on  which  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  are  found  in 
Mich  vast  quantities  and  richness,  and  which  must  depend  upon  water 
transportation  for  successful  development. 

The  object  of  all  the  Tennessee  Eiver  improvements  above  Muscle 
Shoals,  is  to  obtain  a  minimum  depth  of  three  feet  in  the  channel  at 
low  water.  This  condition  of  the  navigation  would  exist  only  about 
three  months  in  the  year,  or  what  is  known  as  low-water  season.  In 
the  low-water  season  of  1873,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  com- 
munication by  river  between  Chattanooga  and  Rockwood  Landing,  the 
present  most  important  point  on  ,the  river  between  Chattanooga  and 
Kingston,  was  uninterrupted.  With  a  favorable  season  in  1874,  the 
work  begun  at  several  obstructions  will  be  finished,  thus  ensuring  cer- 
tain and  safe  water  communication  between  the  above  points. 

No  improvements  have  been  begun  on  the  second  division,  or  that 
lying  between  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  mountain  near  Chattanooga.  It 
is  in  proportion  to  its  length,  however,  more  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment than  any  other  portion  of  the  river. 

At  Muscle  ShoaLs  the  Grovemment  has  made  accurate  and  elaborate 
wirveys  and  estimates  in  the  past  two  years  for  a  canal,  the  only  prae- 
^cable  mode  of  avoiding  these  shoals.     As  soon  as  sufficient  means  are 
*Ae  command  of  the  Government  officer  in  charge  of  this  work  to 
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justify  its  commencement,  it  will  be  begun.  The  important  relation 
which  this  great  project  sustains  to  the  whole  country,  has  been  too 
often  discussed  to  bear  repetition ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  would  open 
to  the  west  an  immense  area  of  mineral  land  in  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  East  Tennessee,  Greorgia  and  Alabama,  that  would  quite  rev- 
olutionize the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  west  and  south. 

On  the  lower  division  of  the  Tennessee  River,  work  has  vigorously 
progressed  at  Colbert  Shoals,  the  chief  of  the  lower  obstructions. 
This  improvement  is  completed  and  is  entirely  successful.  With  the 
improvement  of  Big  Bend  Shoals,  and  some  obstructions  of  minor  im- 
portance, constant  communication  between  Florence  and  Paducah  will 
be  secured. 

The  Tennessee  River  improvement  no  longer  drags  its  weary  length 
along,  but  it  is  a  Urn  enterprise,  rapidly  attaining  usefiil  results.  During 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1873,  five  hundred  laborers  were  on  the  rolls, 
five  times  the  force  that  was  ever  employed  before  on  the  river  at  one 
time.  This  fortunate  change  in  the  tide  of  its  affairs,  is  due  to  the 
energy  and  distinguished  abilities  of  Major  Walter  McFarland,  whose 
plans  and  conceptions  embrace  the  hydrographic  system  of  almost  half 
a  continent,  and  of  which  the  Tennessee  River  improvement  forms 
only  a  component  part. 

The  amounts  appropriated  by  the  Government  since  the  war  for  the 
improvement  of  this  river  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Amount  for  river  above  Muscle  Shoals $180,000 

"      "    at  ••  "        60,000 

"      "    below     "  "       80,000 

Total $310,000 

The  amount  appropriated  for  improvement  at  Muscle  Shoals  was 
ijonsidered  by  the  officer  in  charge  as  so  inadequate  that  nothing  has 
been  done  at  that  point.  The  yearly  increasing  trade  of  the  river  will 
no  doubt,  in  a  short  time,  have  its  effect  upon  Congress  in  securing  an 
appropriation  sufficiently  large  to  unite  this  dissevered  stream.  The 
prosperity  of  the  whole  East  Tennessee  Valley,  the  development  of  the 
rich  coal  fields  and  iron  regions  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
of  a  large  section  of  Alabama,  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  making 
the  Tennessee  River  navigable  from  Knoxville  to  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
A  thousand  barges  loaded  with  coal,  pig-iron,  staves,  hoop-poles,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  dried  fruit,  potatoes,  lumber,  etc.,  would  annually  float 
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down  this  great  river,  but  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Muscle  Shoals* 
As  it  is,  the  amount  of  business  done  is  considerable. 


The  Trade  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  amount  of  produce  shipped  from  the  river  above  to  Chatta- 
nooga, by  careful  investigation,  is  found  to  be  as  follows  for  the  year 
1873 : 

Corn 609.266  bashels. 

Oata 121.404 

Potatoes 3,000 

Wheat 116,023 

Coal,  (present  product) 240,000        ** 

Hay 1,763,568  pounds 

Pig  Iron ...        22.077  tons 

Maple  Sugar 30,000  pounds 

B.con 1,717,058 

Blackberries,  (dried)  5,000 

Other  dried  fruits 300,861 

Saw  Logs,  10,500 ;  board  measure 2,100,000  feet 

Quantity  and  trade  rapidly  increasing. 


t( 


Besides  these  articles,  there  are  transported  from  the  river  above, 
immense  quantities  of  produce  to  Knoxville  and  Loudon,  from  as  high 
up  as  Lee  county,  Virginia.     As  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  flat- 
boats  annually  come  out  of  the  Clinch,  PowelFs,  French  Broad,  Hols- 
ton,  Xolichucky,  Watauga,  Hiwassee,  Little  Tennessee,  Poplar  Creek, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee.     Five  steamboats  run  regularly 
I     between   Kingston  and   Chattanooga,  and   two  others  are  employed 
above  in  the  trade,  and  if  the  water  was  deepened,  would  extend  their 
trips  to  Knoxville  and  to  points  above. 

Between  Chattanooga  and  the  Muscle  Shoals,  the  trade  is  very  lim- 
ited. Below  the  Muscle  Shoals,  from  Florence  to  the  Kentucky  line 
4fi  following  reliable  statistics  of  the  trade  have  been  collected. 
Many  other  articles  doubtless  escaped  notice  : 

Cotton 10,000  bales 

SUfes 1,636,000 

^»«  Iron 16,500  ^ons 

Pine  Lumber ....5,000,000  feet 

Poplar  Lumber - 1,000,000    " 

^*»°nt« 300,<»00  busbels 

^W-'-r- ^ «..   200.000  dozen 

y     **«^ 600,000  pounds 

■*  %k...^ 1,000  cords. 


Th^j  J<£S9aBr-a  tf  Tt 


jwrjiiybe  >  xii'.<  ]*f^^  tidtxi  ?:!.->.•  .»-•».*,  "wiilj*-  lii^tst-  &fim  "nif-  in'Jfcsr  Tea- 
iM»$M5i^  itrt  wrtL  ft'JJjI'jJpJi^J.  hggregMTr^Tif:  I'.ir  liMr  viicik  Trade  «•  ife 
T*rnu*r^!-y*-  ♦i-^'S.Wj  miiiua^i'.     W*Te  tb*-  ;*l><cz"ars3(iiif  it*  UTicaDOB 

X<fw  f>rl»aiJk^y  OiK'iJiita.tl.  Ljiciffriil^  and  ftL  mter  proBE^  on  ibc 
MNi-ij^ii  «i*4  JU  tribuutTiff**^  w>uid  be  iik  -wvrurT  fraii2niiiiinaz>c«fi  irixii  die 
^prtissX  VaJI^  «if  Ea«l  T^iiiiiKifsw?^*  mad  hetLvr  prc*diMS^  r?«nid  W- 
pf/ftod  at  irretttlv  T*A^jc*A  nVf^  Ix  i«-  «]u-De«dT  Iniipe^  diM  tbf 
ti</«  of  Oyiiirn^s-*  may  b*r  dirwted  v.#witrd5  tiH-  bnprc^rmifSki  rf  Ae 
0a Virion  '^  tLi^  riv4>fr — a  river  xliat  H^yws  limtocii  it«iir  ^tttcii.  ud 
wa-ii^fK  t}j^  \pij9Mihd^Ty  of  tln^  fifiL — a  river  ix(»>ii  -vikOHe  ^Mxres  ai^  ^wad 
biuthi  zti  fertile  a^  xh^f^  of  tite  Nile — a  river  lim  almosv  daAer  its 
wavet^  for  a  dl»«tanf^  of  l-V)  mile<^  against  the  zreaz  ocol  fields  of  die 
A pi^lachiaD  dbiaiD^  and  in  vbo<ie  confining  ridgef^  and  liill?^  fi>r  a  dis* 
tan'^^  of  400  miUx^  are  found  immense  deposits  of  a>  go(«d  inm  am 
and  a«  l><^atitjful  martile  a«^  can  be  found  within  die  bmmdarie^  of  die 
Goveniment.  For  tiiirty  years  the  development  of  diis  roafdi  inealdi 
lia>  tx^^fi  retards!  for  want  of  cheap  tranfrponation.  For  duirr  yean 
tti4f  gHuiiiii  ipf  tiUUiryrmi  ii^Lk  been  paralyzed  by  the  tardy  ardon  of  the 
^iovernuierjt.  Fi%'e  tuillUniH  of  dollars  woald  be  no  nnrea^onahle  ap- 
pn/{iriatiofi  Ut  make  t/i  attain  an  end  so  fruitiul  of  magnificent  romlta 
ami  mp  tuivaoUi^MsUH  Up  tlia  whole  country.  I^et  this  river,  so  bemotifid 
in  itH  riiajeMtir;  flow^  \nt  made  tributary  to  the  wealth  <^  die  connliy, 
ami  iM^ar  ufion  lU  Iprosul  Iptpt^ptn  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  mine  and  the 
maiiufii/^t/iry*  Tli^  great  north-west  needs  it  to  transport  its  snrphv 
grain  and  l>a/^/n  Up  the  i'MUm  growing  sections  of  the  south;  the 
mpnih,  in  itM  im|M;r'friMhed  c;ondition,  needs  it  to  secure  its  supplies  at 
reduc^fd  raten,  TIm?  wUoUi  r^mntry  needs  it  for  the  stimulating  efiects 
it  will  exert  ujiom  itM  indiwtry,  development  and  material  progress  and 
j»roH|Kjrity, 

Cumberland  River. 

TUiH  rWi*r,  whom  coiiinierclal  importance  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  in  the  Stut<%  and  u{M)n  whose  banks  is  found  a  larger  number 
of  flouriHhing  towns,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cumberland  Table  Land., 
very  near  its  euHi<>rn  margin,  its  branches  spreading  out  like  the  fibn^X]^ 
rootn  of  a  tree,  many  of  the  head  springs  of  which  are  within  a  trv\\^ 
or  two  of  Honuj  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River,  separated  ^^^ 
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them,  in  fact,  by  a  single  ridge.     These  various  small  streams,  which 
have   their  sources  upon  the  eastern  elevated  margin  of  the  Table 
Xiand,  unite  and  re-unite,  forming  the  main  Cumberland.     More  than 
half  of  these  take  their  rise  in  Kentucky,  and  the  remainder  in  Ten^ 
nessee,  the  latter  making  the  Big  South  Fork,  down  which  fla-tboats 
occasionally  descend.     This  stream  unites  with  the  Cumberland  in  Pu- 
laski county,  Kentucky,  just  after  leaving  the  limits  of  the  Table 
Land.     A  short  distance  from  the  point  of  union,  the  river  turns  and 
flows  to  th«  southwest,  entering  the  State  of  Tenneasee  in  Clay  county, 
passing  through  Jackson  and  Smith.     In  Smith  it  assumes  a  north- 
westerly direction,  flowing  through  the  rich  lands  of  Trousdale,  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  Wilson  and  Sumner,  turns  again  to  the 
south-west,  passes  on  through  Davidson  county,  and  at  Nashville  again 
resumes  its  north-westerly  direction  through  Cheatham,  Montgomery 
and  Stewart  counties,  approaching  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tennessee 
River  at  the  State  line,  and  finally  debouches  into  the  Ohio  River,  on 
nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  some  of  its  main  branches 
take  their  rise.     Its  entire  length  is  about  650  miles,  and  what  is  re- 
markable, 595  of  these  can  be  made  navigable,  and  of  the  navigable 
part,  304  miles  are  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

From  the  fall  and  able  report  of  Col.  S.  T.  Abert,  who  has  in  charge 
the  improvements  of  the  Cumberland,  and  who  made,  in  1871,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  river,  we  glean  some  interesting  and  valuable  information 
pertaining  to  this  stream.  The  slope  of  the  river  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  as  is  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  and 
produces  a  corresponding  variation  in  range,  between  high  and  low 
water. 


Localitj. 


Foot  of  the  Falls,  in  Whitley  Co.,  Ey 

Laorel  Riyer • 

Head  of  Smith's  Shoals 

Toot  of  SmitVs  Shoals ^.. 

Point  Bnrniide 

^t«  Line 

ISlashTUle.... 

Uoath  of  the  mer 


TelaL. 


/ 


DistaDce 

Height  Abore 

Dewent  or 

Slope  per  mile 

in  milee. 

me«o  tide  at 

difference 

of  the  water 

Mobile. 

of  level. 

■nrfioe. 

770.70 
685.70 

10 

B5. 

8.5 

24 

651.70 

31. 

1.42 

9 

697.70 

54. 

6.00 

2 

697.00 

0.7 

0.36 

129 

502.50 

94.6 

0.76 

229 

365.00 

137.50 

0.60 

192 

286.00 

79. 

0.41 

595 

481.5 

Mthe  Falk)  the  river  is  precipitated  over  conglomerate  with  a  ver- 
«*1  of  oxfy-three  feet.     The  range  between  high  and  low  water 
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at  Point  Burnside,  is  60.0  feet.  At  Nashville,  the  high  water  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  was  52.9;  of  March,  1867,  50.3  feet.  An  ordinary  rise  of 
33.8  feet  at  Nashville,  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  feet  at  the  foot  of  Smith's 
Shoals,  and  to  five  feet  at  the  head,  which  is  called  a  coal-boat  tide,  the 
stage  of  water  at  which  the  coal  barges  are  just  able  to  pass  the  rapids. 
At  Gower's  Island,  the  range  is  41.6  feet ;  at  Harpeth  Shoals,  forty 
miles  from  Nashville,  it  is  39.3  feet ;  below  Davis'  Ripple  it  is  55.8 ; 
at  Clarksville,  sixty-five  miles  from  Nashville,  it  is  56.3  ;  at  the  Ten- 
nessee Rolling  Mills,  145  miles  from  Nashville,  the  high  water  of  Mirch 
14,  1863,  was  53.8;  of  March  14,  1867,  55.2.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  192  miles  from  Nashville,  and  552  miles  from  Point  Burnside, 
the  range  is  51  feet.  As  the  great  floods  occur  generally  in  Februarj' 
and  March,  before  the  crops  are  planted,  the  destruction  from  high 
water  is  not  as  great  as  takes  place  upon  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River, 
and  the  Mississippi,  where  the  bottoms  are  less  elevated,  and  where 
the  greatest  floods  often  occur  in  June  and  July. 

From  the  Falls  to  Point  Burnside  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow  gorge 
which  it  has  excavated  out  of  subcarboniferous  sandstone,  conglomer- 
ate, and  cavernous  limestone,  at  a  depth  of  300  to  400  feet  below  the 
highland  plateau.     The  river  in  this  distance  varies  from  100  to  650 
feet  in  width,  but  the  gorge  is  more  uniform,  increasing  gradually 
from  500  to  700  feet.     In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  approach- 
able  by  roads,  which   are   exceedingly   rough,  resembling   irregular 
flights  of  stone  steps,  hardly  practicable  on  horseback,  but  exhibiting 
at  every  turn,  as  they  descend  the  sides  of  the  blufis,  wild  and  pictur- 
esque cliffs  of  rock.     At  Point  Burnside  the  gorge  widens,  and  bot- 
toms appear  of  suflicient  extent  to  be  cultivable.     The  river  continues 
to  flow  through  a  rocky  bed  with  blu^  of  limestone,  and  with  a  val- 
ley varying  from  one-half  to  one  mile  wide,  as  far  as  Carthage,  where 
the  valley  extends  upon  the  south  side  into  the  Central  Basin.     The 
river  follows  the  northern  edge  of  the  Highland  Rim,  until  it  leaves  the 
Basin  and  re-enters  the  highlands  about  fourteen  miles  below  Nash- 
ville.    It  continues  to  flow  through  the  intersecting  ridges  and  valleys 
of  the  Highland  Rim,  with  bottoms  about  a  mile  wide  and  gradually 
increasing  in  length  and  encroaching  on  the  bluffs  of  siliceous  lime- 
stone, until  it  enters  the  upheaved  sandstone  and  coal  of  Livingston 
county,  at  its  mouth.     In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  its  width  varies 
from  600  to  700  feet,  and  its  banks,  when  composed  of  alluvium,  begin 
to  exhibit  evidences  of  change,  which  shows  itself  in  the  bars. 
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Before  entering  on  a  more  minute  description,  the  course  of  the 
river  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  in  three  general  divisions : 

The  first  division  extends  from  the  great  falls  of  the  Cumberland  to 
Point  Bumside,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles. 

The  second  division  extends  from  Point  Burnside  to  Nashville,  a 
distance  of  358  miles. 

The  third  division  extends  from  Nashville  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
a  distance  of  192  miles. 

• 

First  Division. 

ThrcJugh  the  first  section  of  this  division  from  the  Falls  to 
Laurel  River,  the  river  flows  between  cliffs  of  conglomerate  and 
sandstone,  sometimes  rising  in  bold  escarpments  300  and  400  feet. 
The  top  of  the  blufb  is  the  extension  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land 
into  Kentucky.  The  course  of  the  river  in  this  section  is  obstructed 
by  large  masses  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  have  rolled  down  from 
the  bluffi  above.  The  river  between  the  foot  of  the  Falls  and  Laurel 
Kiver  is  very  rapid,  the  descent  being  85  feet  to  the  mile.  From 
Laurel  River  to  Smith's  Shoals,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  the 
descent  is  1.3  feet  per  mile. 

The  elevation  of  the  bluffs  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  previous  section, 
between  Laurel  and  the  Falls,  but  the  country  is  equally  broken  near 
the  river  by  ridges  and  ravines,  shut  in  by  vertical  walls  of  sandstone 
or  conglomerate.  The  ravines,  on  account  of  their  depth  and  narrow- 
ness, might  be  compared  to  canyons.  The  tops  of  the  tall  hemlocks 
reach  to  the  feet  of  the  traveler  as  he  rides  along  the  brink.  The  sides 
of  the  ^vines  are  clothed  with  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  ivy  and 
laorel,  mingled  with  cedar  and  arborvitte.  The  bluffs  upon  the  river 
are  similarly  adorned,  and  overhang  the  water  at  many  points  for 
thirty  feet  or  more.  At  one  point  a  creek,  which  disappears  at  some 
distance  from  the  river  in  the  plateau  above,  enters  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  a  volume  sufficient  to  turn  a  small  grist-mill.  Rock- 
castle River  enters  about  three  or  four  miles  below  Laurel,  and  al- 
though the  veins  of  coal  appear  near  the  surface  of  the  water  at  this 
¥^iit,it€|mnot  be  profitably  mined  on  account  of  the  shoals.     About 

ten  miles  below  Laurel,  the  coal  bed  is  about  250  feet  above  low  water, 

•J^here  a  deep  channel  affords  facilities  for  building  and  loading  the 

^Wges. 

Mow  the  mouth  of  Rockcastle  River,  the  Cumberland  is  divided 
19 
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into  a  saoceaaioD  of  pools  uul  ra^ds ;  the  pools  vaiy  in  depth  from 
four  to  ax  feet  at  low  water.  One  or  two  of  them  are  fiom  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  deep.  At  the  shallow  pointa,  eoz  inches  may  be  found  at 
low  wat«r.  The  bars  are  composed  of  rocky  debris  and  large  gravel, 
restii^  on  a  rock  bottom.  The  work  on  this  saction  will  consist  in 
removing  several  bars  and  fisb-dama  and  blasting  detached  rock  and 
projecting  maasea.  The  obstructions  to  descending  navigation  are 
small  in  comparison  with  those  which  occur  at  Smitli's  Shoals,  whidi 
come  next  in  order. 

Smith's  Shoals.  The  name  of  Smith's  Shoals,  or  the  Great  Shoals, 
has  been  applied  to  a  anccession  of  rapids,  caused  by  the  descent  of  the 
river  over  ledges  of  abaly  Umestoae,  and  designated  snooessively  Shad- 
owen  Shoal,  White  Cliff  Bipple,  Long  Shoal,  and  Smith's  Shoal. 
These  shoals  are  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  to  dflsoending  naviga- 
tion, and  before  the  channel  had  been  improved,  as  many  as  tea  to 
twelve  coal  boats  have  been  lost  out  of  forty,  which  attempted  to  de- 
scend during  a  freshet.  Since  that  period  a  large  amount  of  rock  hit 
been  removed  &om  the  channel,  and  the  loaa  of  ooal  boats  does  not 
exceed  three  annually.  The  entire  length  of  the  shoals  is  nine  mili^; 
and  the  aggregate  descent  fifty-fonr  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  feet 
mile.  As  the  river  below  the  shoals  has  a  very  moderate  descent,: 
rise  of  three  and  a  half  feet  at  the  foot  is  equivalent  to  one  foot  riw  ^tl 
the  head  of  the  ahoals.  When,  therefore,  the  river  is  high  enoQ^ 
for  boats  to  run  the  rapids,  the  alope  is  reduced  to  about  foily-l 
feet,  or  to  nearly  five  feet  per  mile. 

Shadowen  Shoal,  the  firrt  of  the  series,  is  formed  of  horii 
ledges  of  limestone,  fractured  and  seamed  by  the  current,  over 
the  water  flows  with  a  depth  varying  little  from  &ree  indies,  whea 
river  ia  about  one  foot  above  low  water.     Here  the  river  expands 
a  width  of  400  to   700  feet,  and  continuea  nearly  the  hi 
throughout  the  length  of  the  shoal.     The  length  of  Shatlowen  is 
miles,  and  the  descent  ten  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  per  mile. 

A  vertical  cliff  of  limestone,  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  h< 
gives  the  name  to  White  Cliff  Ripple,  which  is  three  miles  beli 
first.     It  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  dement  0 
feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  mile.    The  width  of  the  lit 
about  600  feet.     It  resembles  the  first. 

Long  Shoal  is  separated  from  the  last  by  a  pool,  three-qoaitap 
mile  in  length.  It  has  the  same  bottom  as  the  others,  but  yt 
width  from  600  to  660  feet.     It  is  one  mile  and  seven-toiililu  ia  i 
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and  has  a  descent  of  twenty-one  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirteen 
feet  per  mile,  but  at  one  point  there  is  a  vertical  fall  of  two  and  a  half 
feet.  The  contraction  of  the  water-way,  the  rapid  descent,  and  the 
sudden  turn  to  the  left  which  occurs  at  this  point,  make  the  passage 
more  dangerous  than  at  any  other  part  of  tlie  shoals.  Three  lateral 
dams  have  been  built  in  this  bend.  All  of  them  enter  the  river  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  current,  and  two  of  them  are  provided  with  flank 
walls.  The  stones  on  the  upper  one  have  been  scattered  by  the  floods. 
These  dams  were  not  intended  to  influence  the  low-water  stage,  and 
their  utility,  on  account  of  their  position,  is  doubtful  at  high  water. 

Smith's  Shoals  are  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  lower  down.  In  length 
they  are  three-fourths  of  a  mile  plus  478  feet,  and  have  a  descent  of  fifteen 
feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  17.6  feet  per  mile.  Three  lateral  dams,  or  wing- 
dams,  have  been  built  in  this  bend,  two  from  the  right  bank  and  one 
from  the  left.  The  upper  dam  on  the  right  and  the  dam  on  the  left 
have  flank  extensions.  In  these  shoals  there  is  a  vertical  descent  of 
about  two  feet,  but  the  danger  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  Long  Shoal. 
Some  of  the  dams  were  constructed  by  the  United  States  and  part  by 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  at  different  times,  and  quite  a  large  amount  of 
rock  has  been  removed  from  the  channel.  The  rock  excavation  has 
been  of  undoubted  benefit,  but  the  utility  of  the  dams  has  been  ques- 
tioned. While  increasing  the  depth  of  water,  they  have,  it  is  said,  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  turbulence  of  the  current,  and  the  coal 
boats  are  sometimes  sunk  by  the  waves  which  dash  over  the  sides. 

A  canal  would  afibrd  a  secure  transit  both  for  ascending  and  descend- 
ing boats  inordinary  stages  of  the  river,  and  would  cost  about  $1,500,- 
000.  A  slack-water  navigation,  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  would 
be  equally  eflicient,  but  not  so  durable.  It  would  cost  about  $900,000, 
or  about  $15,000  per  foot  rise  for  sixty-six  foet,  which,  with  four  or 
five  dams,  would  give  at  low  water  about  three  feet  of  water  in  each 
Wk. 

A  descending  navigation  is  practicable  by  the  latter  method  in  this 
part  oi  the  river.     The  coal  boats  receive  their  loads  during  the  fall 
months,  and  are  tied  up  to  wait  for  the  winter  floods.     Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  asufiicient  "tide"  they  start  in  rn^id  succession. 

Throughout  the  length  of  Smith's  Shoals  thr  bluffs,  between  300  and 

teet  m  height,  are   conspicuously   escarp  'd ;    the  escarpment  is 

_™^™e8 on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left,  but  always  opposed  to 

""^'^oii  of  the  current.     The  rock,  when  not  stained  by  oxide  of 
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iron,  or  pink  lichen,  is  of  a  light-gray  color.  The  debris  at  the  bottom 
affords  a  foothold  for  trees,  and  the  bluff  on  the  opposite  side  is  partially 
concealed  by  trees  and  clinging  shrubbery.  Two  narrow  strips  of 
bottom,  one  at  the  foot,  and  the  other  about  one-half  a  mile  below  the 
shoals,  are  cultivated.  From  the  foot  of  the  shoals  to  Point  Bumside, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  a  descent  of  seven-tenths  of  a  foot,  or  at 
the  rate  of  3.5  feet  per  mile,  completes  the  first  division.  The  removal 
of  some  logs  is  sufficient  to  make  this  distance  safe  for  steamboats. 

Before  commencing  the  description  of  the  next  division,  a  few  words 
may  be  given  to  the  Great  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland,  which 
enters  at  this  point.  This  branch  is  regarded  by  some  persons  as  of 
sufficient  importance  to  dispute  precedence  with  the  main  stream. 

The.  Great  South  Fork.  This  fork  has  been  surveyed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  following  statement  of  dis- 
tances and  descent  is  taken  from  the  report  of  that  survey :  From 
Little  Jumps,  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
distance  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  descent  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  per  mile.  The  width  varies  from  fifty  to  200  feet,  except  at 
Messer's  and  Sloan's  Shoals,  where  the  width  varies  from  200  to  400 
feet.  In  this  distance  are  two  rocky  bars  and  two  shoals  composed  of 
ledges  of  rock,  which  have  just  been  named.  The  descent  of  these 
shoals  is  about  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile.  This  part  of  the  Fork  could  be 
improved  by  lateral  dams  and  excavation,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
But  the  best  coal  is  found  above  Little  Jumps  and  between  Little  and 
Big  Jumps,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  here  the  obstacles  are 
very  formidable.  At  Big  Jumps,  the  channel  is  filled  with  large  rocks 
for  a  distance  of  400  feet.  The  descent  of  the  river  between  these  two 
points  varies  from  seven  to  fourteen  feet.  The  channel  is  narrow,  and 
its  course  so  crooked  that  a  loaded  boat  could  hardly  descend  at  high 
water  with  safety.  At  one  point  during  low  water  the  river  disappears^ 
and,  sinking  into  a  subterranean  channel,  reappears  two  miles  below. 
Here,  where  improvement  would  be  most  costly,  the  best  veins  of  coal 
are  found.  The  work  above  mentioned  is  not  included  in  the  estimate 
for  improving  the  Cumberland. 

Second  Division. 

From  Point  Burnside  to  Nashville,  the  head  of  low-water  steam 
navigation,  the  distance  is  358  miles,  and  the  descent  232  feet. 
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The  line  of  the  proposed  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga 
crosses  the  river  at  the  head  of  this  division,  and  ascending  the  ridge 
east  of  the  South  Fork,  attains  the  highland  plateau,  upon  which,  with 
an  imperceptible  descent,  it  extends  to  the  state  line  of  Georgia.  From 
Point  Burnside  to  the  dividing  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
the  distance  is  129  miles,  and  the  descent  ninety-four  feet,  or  at  the 
rate  of  0.73  of  a  foot  to  the  mile.  In  this  section,  in  ordinary  high 
stages  of  the  river,  steamboats  encounter  difficulties  at  nineteen  or 
twenty  points,  consisting  of  rocky  ledges,  gravel-bars,  and  snags  or 
logs,  and  overhanging  trees.  At  low  water  the  pools  become  nearly 
level,  the  bars  more  numerous,  and  the  descent  is  transferred  to  the 
shoals  and  rapids.  At  this  stage  an  improvement  of  the  natural  chan- 
nel by  contraction  and  excavation  is  impracticable.  When  the  river 
is  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  low  water  this  method  may.  be  applied 
with  advantage. 

For  th^  first  forty-five  miles  between  the  South  Fork  and  Creels- 
borough,  many  shoals  and  bars  are  observable.  The  descent  in  this 
distance  is  0.74  of  a  foot  per  mile,  and  the  width  of  the  river  varies 
from  350  to  400  feet.  A  gravel-bar  at  Fishing  Creek,  and  a  rocky 
channel  at  Cowan's  Shoals,  oflFer  but  little  impediment. 

The  first  point  which  requires  attention  is  found  at  Forbush's  Bar. 
The  channel  near  the  left  shore  is  swift  for  about  1,600  feet,  with  rocky 
rapids  at  the  head  and  foot.  A  reef  below  deflects  the  channel  to  the 
right.  Some  rock  excavation  to  distribute  the  descent,  and  a  dam,  is 
required  at  this  point. 

The  names  of  the  principal  shoals  as  far  as  Carthage,  are  Haimon's 
Shoals,  Lilly  or  Wolf  Island,  Wild  Goose  Shoals,  Waltin  Shoals, 
Scantlin  Island,  Sampson's  Island,  Cub  Creek,  Indian  Creek,  and  Sand 
Shoal,  at  all  of  which  either  dams  or  excavations  are  necessary. 

From  Carthage  to  Nashville,  a  distance  of  about  103  miles,  many 

bars  are  revealed  at  low  w^ater.     The  following  bars  are  named  in  the 

order  of  their  occurrence:  Carthage  Island,  Foster's  Island,  Goose 

Creek  Island,  Wiltey  Island,  Bartlett's  Creek,  Donaldson's  Horseford, 

Beck's  Ripple,  and  several  others  of  unknown  names. 

The  width  of  the  river  fi^m  the  State  line  to  Nashville  varies  from 
^^  U)  600  feet,  and  its  average  rate  of  descent  is  0.59  of  a  foot  to  the 
ift\le,or  about  seven  and  one-twelfth  inches.  The  bottoms  vary  in  width 
worn  one-half  to  a  mile,  and  are  highly  productive.     At  Carthage,  the 
"Wttoms  expand  on  the  south  side  into  the  Great  Central  Basin,  one 
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of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  State,  and  one  unsurpassed  for  its  rural 
beauty,  and  for  its  fertility  of  soil.  This  remarkable  Basin,  says 
Col.  Abert  in  his  report,  is  120  miles  long  and  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
wide,  and  extends  longitudinally  in  a  south-west  direction.  It  lies 
wholly  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  contains  the  most  flourishing 
cities  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  State.  Its  surface  rest" 
ing  on  Silurian  limestone,  is  undulating  with  isolated  ridges  or  small 
hills,  which  rise  occasionally  to  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  sur- 
rounding highlands.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  this  Basin  as  the 
result  of  erosion  and  aqueous  denudation,  but  no  other  cause  has  left 
such  unmistakable  evidences  of  its  action.  Throughout  the  entire 
area  of  the  cavernous  limestone  its  operation  is  conspicuous.  The  con- 
glomerate which  covers  the  limestone  and  forms  the  sur&ce  of  the 
Table  Land,  possesses  extreme  compactness  and  strength,  and  at  the 
falls  of  the  Cumberland  has  for  ages  resisted  the  action  of  rapid  cur- 
rents. Afl«r  the  water  had  once  penetrated  this  rock,  and  reached  the 
limestone,  the  caverns  of  the  latter  must  have  supplied  subterranean 
reservoirs  for  the  accumulation  of  the  water. 

Before  the  water  was  able  to  find  vent,  the  increasing  hydro- 
static pressure  must  have  been  proportionate  to  the  subterranean 
area,  multiplied  into  the  height  of  a  column,  which,  in  the  Table 
Land,  must  have  varied  from  400  to  600  feet.  This  enormous  pres- 
sure would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  rent  asunder  the  rock,  and  to 
have  opened  channels  for  powerful  currents.  Evidences  of  this  action 
are  not  confined  to  the  Central  Basin,  but  are  co-extensive  with  the 
conglomerate  and  underlying  cavernous  limestone.  It  may  not  only 
be  observed  in  the  canyon-like  ravines,  the  rock-bridge  of  Rockcastle 
River,  the  subterranean  channel  of  the  South  Fork,  the  deep  goi^e- 
like  valleys  of  the  Cumberland .  and  its  tributaries,  but  also  in  the 
course  of  the  Tennessee  after  it  enters  the  same  formation,  and  it  is 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  denudation,  down  to  the  Lower  Silurian, 
which  characterizes  the  southern  border  of  the  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky. 

The  strata  of  the  Basin,  composed  of  I^ower  Silurian,  pass  below 
the  bed  of  the  river  below  Harpeth  Shoals.  This  dip  controls  the 
course  of  the  river  in  its  efforts  to  flow  to  the  north-west,  but  the  south- 
west direction  of  the  greater  part  of  its  course  may  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  surface  of  the  superincumbent  siliceous  rock  througlx 
which  it  must  have  cut  its  way  before  reaching  the  Silurian  limestone 
The  course  of  the  tributaries  is  also  controlled  by  this  formation. 
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these  streams  have  a  general  north-west  direction.  Caney  Fork  is 
worthy  of  note^  because  of  the  deep  and  rocky  gorge,  and  a  vertical 
fidl  of  ninety  feet,  by  which  the  river  descends  from  the  Highland 
Rim  and  enters  the  Basin. 


Thibd  Division. 

From  Nashville  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  distance,  as  deter- 
mined by  reconnaissances  of  Col.  Abert,  is  about  192  miles;  the  de- 
cent by  railroad  level  is  seventy-nine  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.41  of  a 
foot  per  mile. 

The  obstructions  in  this  division  consist  of  rocky  ledges  in  the  upper 
part,  and  of  brittle  ferruginous  conglomerate  of  gravel  and  sand  in 
the  lower.     There  are  also  snags  and  logs  which  should  be  removed. 

By  £str  the  most  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  in  this  division  are 
the  Harpeth  Shoals,  a  succession  of  rocky  ledges  and  gravel  bars,  sev- 
erally known  as  the  Flaxpatch,  Harpeth  Island,  Sycamore  Creek, 
Harpeth  River  Bar,  and  Reed^s  Reef.  The  entire  length  is  4.3  miles ; 
the  total  descent  11.59  feet;  the  average  slope  per  mile  2.17  feet,  and 
the  maximum  slope  7.81  feet,  which  is  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
island.  The  shoals  are  probably  formed  by  the  increased  dip  of  the 
strata  and  the  increased  hardness  of  the  rocks.  The  work  executed  by 
the  Government  in  1834  has  increased  the  depth  of  the  water,  but  the 
lateral  dams  constructed  at  that  time  are  greatly  in  want  of  repairs. 
Openings  have  been  made  in  them  by  fishermen,  to  secure  a  passage  for 
their  canoes,  and  a  large  amount  of  water  escapes  behind  the  dams. 

The  following  shoals  in  this  division  require  improvement :  Davis' 
Ripple,  Palmyra  Island,  Elk  Creek,  Dover  Island,  Upper  Gatlin 
Shoals,  Line  Island,  Race  Track  Shoals,  Shelby's  Island,  and  Ingram't 
Shoals. 

The  character  of  obstructions,  according  to  Col.  Abert,  may  be 
classified  as  follows : 

1.    Overhanging  trees  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  some  logs 
tod  snags  in  the  lower. 

^   Horizontal  ledges  of  rock,  revealed  at  low  water,   at  points 
ihtte  Ihe  river  passes  fix)m  a  higher  to  a  lower  level. 

3.   Ban  composed  of  the  debris  of  the  bluffs  and  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  of  heavy  gravel. 
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4.  Bars  composed  of  a  horizontal  layer  of  ferruginous  conglomerate 
of  sand  and  gravel,  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

5.  Wrecks  of  barges  and  old  cribs. 

The  ledges  of  rock  and  bars  of  rocky  debris  become  so  numerous 
above  Nashville  at  low  water,  that  any  attempt  to  improve  navigation 
at  this  stage,  by  contracting  the  channel  or  by  excavating  the  bed,  is 
impracticable.  The  river  from  Nashville  to  Point  Burnside  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats  at  a  stage  varying  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  from 
Poplar  Mountain  "tows"  drawing  six  feet  water  can  make  regular 
trips  when  the  river  is  ten  feet  above  low  water.  Any  improvement 
of  the  natural  channel  must  facilitate  navigation  at  these  stages. 

Low  water,  according  to  pilots,  is  the  stage  which  permits  the  pass- 
age of  the  smaller  steamers,  drawing  one  foot  without  freight.  This 
may  be  called  steamboat  low  water,  and  is  one  foot  above  the  ordinary 
low  water  of  summer.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Nashville, 
navigation  is  practicable  at  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  and  a  half  above 
low  water ;  from  thence  to  Carthage  four  feet  is  necessary ;  thence  to 
Burksville,  five  feet ;  thence  to  Point  Burnside,  six  to  eight  feet.  In 
this  division  the  period  of  navigation  is  usually  six  months.  Five 
months,  with  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  are  counted  on  by  the 
pilots  of  the  Poplar  Mountain  coal  trade  for  their  tows  of  six-feet 
draught.  Above  Point  Burnside,  a  flood  of  15.7  feet  at  the  foot  of 
the  shoals,  and  4.5  feet  at  the  head,  and  16.8  at  the  point  where  the 
coal  boats  receive  their  loads,  are  requisite  for  the  safe  descent  of  the 
coal  barges  from  the  coal  mines  of  Pulaski  county.  This  stage  of 
water  is  equivalent  to  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet  at  Nashville.  The 
coal  barges  which  make  the  trip  unassisted  by  the  steamers  are  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  the  flood.  If  the  river  at  this  point  could  be  so  im- 
proved that  the  barges  might  take  advantage  of  intermediate  floods  of 
less  elevation,  the  shipment  of  coal  would  be  largely  increased. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  improvement  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream  may  be  made  efficient  by  adapting  this  method  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  river  at  different  stages  and  in  different  sections.  On 
account  of  the  variation  of  the  descent,  depth,  and  navigable  period  in 
different  parts  of  the  river,  a  uniform  standard  of  navigation  is  im- 
practicable. The  navigable  period  of  each  section  can,  however,  be 
prolonged,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  obstruct 
navigation  can  be  removed. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  improving  the  Cumberland  River  from  Point 
Barnside^  the  head  of  navigation,  to  the  mouth,  is  $452,664,  of  which 
amount  the  first  division  will  require  $40,116;  the  second  division, 
$163,727,  and  the  third  division,  $248,821.  This  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  work  be  done  by  the  Government.  If 
done  by  the  contract  system,  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  added 
to  this  amount.  The  improvement  of  Harpeth  Shoals  alone  will  re- 
quire $51,000. 

But  these  figures  refer  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural  channel  by 
the  contraction  of  the  water-way,  and  by  the  removal  of  rocks  and 
gravel  bars  from  the  channel.  This  method,  by  abating  certain  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  does  not  materially  prolong  the  navigable  season. 
To  effect  this,  another  system  must  be  employed. 

Slackwater  navigation,  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  is  now  favorably 
known  as  a  means  of  river  improvement.  Authority  has  been  asked 
for  making  a  survey  of  the  Cumberland  for  this  object.  In  the  absence 
of  data,  a  probable  opinion  may  be  formed  and  an  approximate  esti- 
mate can  be  made,  based  on  known  facts. 

From  Laurel  River,  in  Kentucky,  to  Nashville,  is  about  350  miles. 
Through  the  entire  distance,  the  river  flows  over  a  rock  bottom  and 
for  the  most  part  between  rocky  bluffs,  alternating  with  bottom  lands. 
The  average  fell  from  the  South  Fork  is  about  seven-tenths  of  a 
foot  per  mile,  or  less  than  the  Monongahela  navigation.  Smith's 
Shoals,  the  greatest  obstruction  above  the  South  Fork,  have  an  average 
descent  of  six  feet  per  mile.  These  are  easily  surmounted  by  locks 
and  dams,  which  pool  the  water  for  one  and  three-quarter  miles. 
About  thirty  dams  would  be  required  for  the  entire  distance,  giving 
pools  of  an  average  length  of  fifteen  miles.  The  Cumberland  presents 
less  difficulties  than  have  been  successfully  overcome  upon  other  rivers. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  improvement,  which  would  secure  five  feet  of 
^ter  during  the  low-water  season  and  afford  navigation  for  ten^onths 
of  the  year,  would  not  be  more  than  $4,500,000,  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  present  trade  of  the  river. 

It  would  possess  a  rare  advantage  for  profitable  investment,  by  rea- 
son of  the  feet  that  it  would  be  without  rival  by  rail  or  water   trans- 
portation.   But  one  road  is  likely  to  cross,  and  none  can  ever  be  con- 
*s^nicted  along  the  course  of  the  valley,  jagged  with  such  rugged  and 
P«ciptou8  spfors  of  limestone,  capped  with  siliceous  rock.     The  profits 
01  tlie  trade  of  the  vaDey  Mrill  therefore  fall  undivided  to  the  im- 
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provement,  the  entire  valley  will  share  its  benefits^  while  to  the  cities 
must  accrue  the   lion^s   share.     There   is   probably  no   improvement 
which  would  bring  such  an  accession  of  wealth  to  Nashville  as  this  of 
locking  and  damming  the  Cumberland.    How  far  the  Government  will 
aid  the  States  interested^  it  is  impossible  to  say^  but  the  question  is  one 
of  such  importance  that  its  merits  should  be  at  once  thoroughly  can- 
vassed^ and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  scheme  would  place 
the   great  coal  fields  of  Kentucky^  as  it  were,  at  the  very  doors  of 
Nashville  and  the  country  below.     Cheap  coal  has  become,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  creator  of  wealth  and  the  basis  of  manufacturing  industry. 
With  the  Cumberland  locked  and  dammed,  coal  could  be  delivered  at 
all  points  along  the  river  within  the  State  from  Celina  to  Line  Port, 
at  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  bushel.     The  great  iron  region  be- 
low Nashville  would  be  developed  to  a  degree  impossible  with  char- 
coal only,  while  the  towns  and  cities  upon  its  banks  would  become  the 
seats  of  innumerable  manufacturing   enterprises,  of  ceaseless  life  and 
industrial  activity.     Nashville,  then,  being  practically  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  accessible  coal  fields,  would  become  the  Pittsburg,  and 
Clarksville  the  Scranton,  of  the  State.   The  heavy  forests  on  the  Cumber- 
land, that  now  sigh  in  loneliness  and  uselessness  to  the  touch  of  the 
breeze,  would  contribute  valuable  woods  to  the  mechanic  and  artisan, 
and  the  vast  sum  paid  by  our  farmers  for  implements,  kept  at  home  to 
be  paid  out  in  turn  to  them  for  food  and  supplies,  thus  adding  to  their 
wealth  by  giving  them  a  home  market  for  their  products  and  by  pro- 
curing their  utensils  at  cheaper  rates.     The  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  are  all  interested  in  such  a  scheme. 
Cheap  coal  means  wealth,  intelligence,  greatness,  and  in  no  way  can  it 
be  so  surely  cheapened  as  by  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Cumber- 
land in  the  manner  suggested.     Tennessee  should  stretch  out  her  Bri- 
arean  arms  and  gather  into  her  lap  the  native  wealth  around  her.     In 
this  way  will  her  cities  grow  in  extent,  in  grandeur,  in  beauty,  in  opu- 
lence and  in  commercial  supremacy. 

The  eastern  coal  fields  of  Kentucky  form  part  of  the  great  Appala- 
chian coal  fields  of  America,  and  embrace  8,900  square  miles.  They 
embrace  a  larger  extent  of  territory  than  the  coal  fields  of  France, 
Spain  and  Belgium  united,  and  exceed  those  of  Great  Britain  by  800 
square  miles.  That  portion  of  the  eastern  coal  fields  of  Kentucky* 
that  can  be  made  tributary  to  the  wealth  of  Tennessee,  is  near  the  head 
of  navigation,  and  extends  from  Clinton  county  to  the  eastern  border 
of  Pulaski  county,  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles. 
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Coal  of  the  Upper  Cumberijlxd  in  Kentucky. 

The  coal  of  this  region,  according  to  Col.  Abert,  belongs,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  Sub-conglomerate  or  Lower  Coal  Measures,  and  like 
the  coal  of  Arkansas,  of  the  same  horizon,  is  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lence and  extent.  The  two  latter  instances  have  corrected  the 
erroneous  opinion  formerly  entertained  of  this  formation,  and  have 
established  the  inapplicability  of  the  distinction  between  the  product- 
ive and  barren  Coal  Measures,  which  possess  a  local  propriety  when 
applied  to  the  coal  fields  of  England  and  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  first  grate  was  erected  in  Nashville,  in  1831,  says  Col. 
Aberty  the  consumption  was  not  1,000  bushels.  From  1836  to  1860, 
coal  by  the  boat-load,  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel;  by  retail,  from  twenty  to  fifty  cents.  It  is  now  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  of  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  or  seven 
dollars  a  ton.  The  demand,  on  account  of  the  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion, has  always  largely  exceeded  the  ability  to  supply  the  market. 
The  mines  are  held  chiefly  by  private  owners,  who  limit  their  opera- 
tions in  order  to  supply  the  demand  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  at  which 
tune  only  they  are  able  to  reach  Nashville.  The  result  is,  the  Pitts- 
borgh  coal,  after  descending  the  Ohio  for  900  miles,  is  able  to  reascend 
the  Cumberland  for  200  miles,  and  to  compete  in  market  with  the 
Cumberland  coal,  of  superior  character,  which  has  to  descend  the  river 
about  400  miles,  not  quite  one-half  the  distance.  In  1860  it  was 
estimated  that  1,000,000  bushels,  or  35,714  tons,  would  be  required  to 
supply  Nashville  and  the  mills  in  the  vicinity.  This  amount  is  now 
divided  between  different  sources  of  supply,  viz:  Pittsburgh,  the  Cum- 
berland River  coal,  the  coal  mines  in  western  Kentucky,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  South  Eastern  Railroad,  and  the  Sewanee  coal,  from  the 
Upper  Coal  Measures  of  the  plateau  in  Grundy  county,  twenty-four 
miles  north  of  the  Alabama  line.  The  latter  coal  comes  by  rail  to  Nash- 
ville, a  distance  of  about  106  miles.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that 
if  it  Mras  practicable  to  circumvent  the  Great  Shoals,  and  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  between  Rowena  and  Nashville,  the 
«»l  from  the  upper  river  could  be  sold  in  Nashville  in  much  larger 
^\iaiititie8  and  at  much  lower  rates.  The  larger  investment  of  capital 
vn  mining  operations,  stimulated  by  the  facilities  of  reaching  market, 
^onld  lead  to  so  great  an  increase  in  mining  operations,  that  not  only 
^w&ld  the  supply  be  sufficient  for  Nashville  and  the  Cumberland  River, 
DQttheCnmberland  coal  would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  Pitts- 
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burgh  and  Ohio  River  coals  upon  the   lower  Ohio  and   Mississippi 
Rivers. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  river  the  coal  boats  are  obliged  to 
wait  for  a  "  coal-tide/^  This  stage  is  equivalent  to  33.5  feet  at  Nash- 
ville, fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  shoals,  four  to  five  feet 
at  the  head,  and  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  at  the  coal  banks.  At  this 
stage  barges  drawing  four  feet  may  pass  the  rapids  wthout  much 
danger. 

There  are  many  tides  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  which,  in  the  unim- 
proved condition  of  the  river,  are  not  available  for  descending  naviga- 
tion. The  barges  cost  from  f  150  to  $200,  and  carry  from  6,000  to 
«,000  bushels,  or  from  215  to  286  tons. 

The  district  bordering  on  the  South  Fork  has,  on  account  of 
obstructions  of  the  shoals,  and  large  masses  of  conglomerate  which 
block  the  channel,  contributed  but  a  small  amount  to  the  trade  of  the 
river.  About  seventeen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  three- 
foot  vein  was  opened  and  worked  for  a  short  time.  Between  Big 
Sinking  Creek  and  Little  South  Fork,  about  twenty-five  milea  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  another  vein,  about  forty-six  inches  thick,  was 
opened  and  subsequently  abandoned.  This  vein  is  about  160  feet 
above  the  limestone,  and  over  it  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  shale,  form- 
ing the  top  of  the  ridge.  This  coal  is  sulphurous.  About  half  a  mile 
above  the  Little  Jumps  much  better  coal  is  found,  at  Dick's  banks,  at 
an  elevation  of  350  feet  above  the  creek.  This  vein  is  forty-six  inches 
thick  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  coal  in  the  vicinity  and  above 
this  point  is  abundant,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  the  upper  banks  of 
Pulaski  county,  but  is  naturally  excluded  from  market  by  the  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  in  the  South  Fork. 

Between  Smith's  Shoals,  or  the  South  Fork  and  Indian  Creek,  the 
landing  of  the  Poplar  Mountain  Coal  Company,  below  Rowena,  fifty- 
eight  miles  from  Point  Burnside,  coal  has  been  mined  in  small  quan- 
tities at  several  points.  With  the  exception  of  the  tops  of  isolated 
ridges,  the  entire  area  belongs  to  the  so-called  unproductive,  or  Lower 
Coal  Measures,  below  the  "  farewell"  conglomerate. 

The  mines  near  Rowena  have  largely  contributed  to  the  river  trade, 
and   the   company  are   preparing  to   extend  their   operations.      The 
vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  is  about  900  feet  above  low 
water  of  the  Cumberland,   and    therefore  1,357  feet  above  tide,  of 
480  feet  above  the  main  coal  vein  of  the  Pulaski  Banks.    But  the 


tor  a  "  tow/'  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  and  carrying  from  ;5'^,0Ui> 
J,000  bushels,  to  pass  down  with  safety.  The  dangers  consist  in 
>w  and  crooked  channels  and  rocky  obstructions.  If  the  facili- 
)f  navigation  were  increased,  a  much  larger  amount  of  coal  could 
andled,  with  the  same  outlay.  As  in  all  other  operations,  the 
5  profit  depends  not  upon  the  increased  value  of  the  unit  of  meas- 
but  in  the  increased  quality  of  the  commodity.  One  towboat,  and 
nachinery  now  on  hand,  could  bring  to  Nashville  four  times  the 
itity  now  handled.  It  is  evident  that  the  mines  only  await  a  more 
mhle  market  in  order  to  become  largely  remunerative. 

rom  Harpeth  Shoals  to  its  mouth,  the  Cumberland  River  passes 
agh  the  great  Western  Iron  Belt.  The  brown  hematite  is  met  with 
)oth  sides  of  the  river,  but  mostly  on  the  southern  side.  This 
before  the  war,  supplied  about  twenty  furnaces,  and  the  tensile 
igth  and  ductility  of  the  metal  produced,  equalled  the  Swedish 
,  and  surpassed  that  made  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States* 
.  point  near  Palmyra,  the  ore  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  an4 
ods  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  From  this  point, 
las  been  shipped  since  the  war  to  Pennsylvania  and  other  places. 

asides  the  furnaces  mentioned,  which  made  annually  30,000  tons  of 
ron,  there  were,  befi)re  the  war,  a  number  of  bloomaries,  and  the 
berland  iron  works,  and  Tennessee  rolling  mills,  turning  out  iron 
le  value  of  f  1,680,000;  capital  invested  $1,216,000;  hands  em- 
ed  3,500..  The  Cumberland  iron  works  were  destroyed  during  the 
The  Tennessee  rolling  mills  and  nine  furnaces  are  still  in  oper- 
I  upon  the  river,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  32,000  tons.     The 
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ally.  The  increasing  number  of  steamships  is  creating  a  macb  larger 
demand  for  this  article,  and  the  application  of  iron  in  ship-building  is 
causing  a  corresponding  extention  of  the  manufacture  of  this  useful 
metal.  The  increasing  demand  for  these  minerals  keeps  pace  together, 
and  both  of  them  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  These  states  have  the  advantage  of 
being  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  Gulf  than 
Pittsburgh,  and  since  they  produce  an  equal,  if  not  finer  quality  of 
coal  and  iron,  they  are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
No  fairer  agricultural  region  is  found  in  the  United  States  than  that 
through  which  this  river  flows,  from  Carthage  to  Smithland,  a  distance 
of  295  miles.  It  is  the  great  grain-growing  and  tobacco-growing  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  The  great  Central  Basin  which  this  river  tra- 
verses, as  before  remarked,  is  remarkable  for  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
its  soil.  It  is  the  blue-grass  region  of  the  State,  the  seat  of  the  capi- 
tol,  and  the  home  of  an  industrious,  cultivated,  moral  and  enlightened 
population.  Before  the  construction  of  the  net  work  of  railroads  that 
now  converge  at  Nashville,  about  twenty  steamboats  were  kept  busy  in 
transporting  the  products  of  the  soil  to  the  seaboard  oities;  and  even 
now,  with  six  railroads,  nine  are  demanded  below  Nashville  and  five 
above  to  carry  out  the  bulkier  products. 

« 
The  Trade  op  the  Cumberland. 

To  Mr.  C.  H.  Arthur,  of  Nashville,  and  Capt.  F.  P.  Gracy,  of 
Clarksville,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  information  in  regurd  to 
the  trade  of  this  river : 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Nashyille  bt  Riteb. 

Exports  by  River,     ReceipU  at  Ndihvitti. 

Cotton 3,785  bales.  447  bales. 

Tobacco 5,487  hhds.  7,523  hhds. 

Cora 196,000  bushels.  1,368,000  boshek. 

Oats 2,680  bushels.  97,450  buaheli. 

Wheat 1,080  bushels.  54,968  bushels. 

Flour 10,483  barrels.  13,276  barrels. 

Salt 7,340  barrels.  65,461  barrels. 

In  addition  to  this  produce,  the  boats  plying  the  Cumberland  cany 
to  and  from  Nashville  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  miscellaneous  freiglit^ 
such  as  sugar,  coffee,  soda,  hardware,  tinware,  dry  goods,  clothing,  ete.% 
15,000,000  feet  of  saw-logs  are  annually  floated  from  the  river  above 
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to  Nashville,  and  probably  half  as  much  more  to  points  below.     The 

entire  supplies  for  the  upper  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles, 
for  the  entire  year,  have  to  be  laid  in  during  the  navigable  season, 

irhich  usually  embraces  the  months  of  December,  January,  February, 

March,  April,  and  May.     The  navigation  of  the  upper  Cumberland  is 

suspended  after  the  1st  of  June. 

Coal,  to  the  amount  of  350,000  busliels,  and  sometimes  running  as 
high  as  500,000  bushels,  is  annually  brought  down  from  the  mines  in 
Kentucky  to  Nashville,  and  to  points  below.  Five  good  boats  are  kept 
busy  in  the  upper  river  trade  during  the  boating  season,  and  nine  be- 
low, besides  several  towboats  that  make  si)ecial  trips  when  the 
river  is  high,  brining  Pittsburgh  coal  and  salt.  These  boats  are  often 
Btaited  to  points  on  the  river,  but  are  forced,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  water,  to  some  other  market. 

Upon  tiie  Cumberland,  below  Nashville,  are  nine  furnaces  now  in 
operation,  which,  however,  are  not  run  to  their  full  capacity.  They 
areas  follows: 


HAHL 

OWKBB. 

ANNUAL  FBODUOT. 

CbmberlADd  Pamaco • • 

J.  P.  Druillard  k  Co. 
Sechler,  McGollough  k  Co 
0.  Hartlock,  Supt. 
Woods,  Yeatman  k  Co. 
Woodfl,  Yeatman  k  Co. 
J.  S.  McNichols  k  Co. 
D.  Hillman  k  Co. 
D.  Hillman  k  Co. 
D.  Hillman  k  Co. 

3,000  tons. 
1.500  tons. 

Mt  V^mon  Fnrnncfi.  ••••••«••.««.«••.•.••••• 

Rofifffi  AnH  RmmIt  F*nriiAr.A.r>T«««« 

3,000  tons. 
1  3,000  tons. 

DoTfr  FSim&cA "-»». 

R#ftr  Snrindr  Pnrn&CA............ ...... ...... 

LftDFA  r iimft#A«....«**« 

2,000  tons. 

Trim  PnrnACA*. ••......• • 

Center  Faroace. 

Empire  Farnace 

•  6,000  tons. 

* 

The  quantity  of  iron  will  be  greatly  increased  hereafter,  as  some  of 
the  iurnaceshave  just  commenced  operations.  ^Besides  these,  D.  Hillman 
A  Co.  have  an  extensive  rolling  mill,  and  all  the  iron  has  to  be  freighted 
out  by  river.  The  iron  made  on  the  Cumberland  River  finds  a  ready 
market  at  Evansville,  New  Albany,  Louisville,  Jeffersonville,  Cincin- 
nati, Newport,  Portsmouth,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland. 

There  are  annually  shipped  out  of  the  riv^r,  from  points  below  Nash- 
ville, beffldes  iron,  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  flour,  staves,  and  many 
Mtideg,  such  as  lumber,  shingles,  boards,  hoop-poles,  wheat,  and  oats, 
i^W^d  fipom  landings,  of  which  no  statistics  are  kept.     To  sum  up  the 
"^^dne  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  river,  they  will  amount  to  lit- 
^Va  ihtn  110,000,000,  which  might  be  increased  to  double  that 
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amount  if  the  river  navigation  could  be  made  reliable.     Mr.  Gracy,  in 
concluding  his  communication,  says : 

"  The  lands  along  this  river  are  decreasing  in  value  daily,  also  the 
productions.  If  there  were  two  feet  of  water,  at  lowest  stage  in  the 
year,  the  increase  in  values  and  productions  would,  in  taxes  alone,  pay 
the  entire  outlay  in  ten  years.^' 


Amount  Given  by  Government. 

While  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  liberal  in  its 
appropriations  to  many  rivers  north  of  the  Ohio,  the  amount  given  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Cumberland  has  been  characterized  by  a  par- 
simony as  unwise  as  it  was  unpatriotic.  During  Jackson^s  administra- 
tion, and  through  his  influence,  about  $90,000  were  expended  in  the 
construction  of  rip-rap  dams,  and  in  deepening  the  channel  of  the 
stream.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  1871,  when,  by  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chief  of  engineers,  $70,000  were  appropriated,  and  an  en- 
gineer placed  in  charge.  About  $50,000  of  this  have  been  expended 
on  improvements.  Five  times  this  appropriation  would  not  be  too  large, 
considering  the  value  of  the  river  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  With 
eighteen  or  twenty  towns  on,  or  dependent  upon,  the  river  for  supplies, 
with  immense  coal  fields  lying  on  its  upper  waters,  and  vast  iron  fields 
on  its  lower  portion,  and  with  a  supply  of  water  lasting  only  six 
months,  which  might  be  increased  to  ten,  it  becomes  an  important 
duty  that  a  correct  representation  of  the  value  of  this  stream,  and  the 
nece&sity  for  its  improvement  be  brought  to  the  minds  of  our  national 
lawmakers.  The  estimate  made  by  Col.  Abert  for  its  improvement, 
from  Point  Burnside  to  its  mouth,  is  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
while  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  commerce,  and  to  the  manu&c- 
turing  interests,  by  reason  of  its  improvement,  would  amount  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  on  the  Cumberland,  many  of  the 
facts  have  been  derived  directly  from  Col.  S.  T.  Abert,  the  engineer  in 
charge,  or  from  his  exhaustive  report.  His  valuable  suggestions  de- 
serve the  special  attention  of  our  congressmen. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


Transportation — Railroads. 


Of  all  the  agencies  which  modem  civilization  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  development  of  the  natural  advantages  and  resources  of  a 
country,  railroads  are  by  fiir  the    most  powerful.      By  their  rapid, 
safe,  and  cheap  transfer  of  the   products  of  the  soil,  manufactories 
md  mines,  they  equalize  prices,  and  put  those  who  are  remote  from 
market,  almost  on  the  same  footing  with  those  in  close  proximity, 
thereby  stimulating   production,  spreading    population,   stirring    up 
enterprise,  and  by  affording  &cilities  for  intercommunication,  enlight- 
ening, civilizing  and  refining  the  great  mass  of  population.    That  they 
bring  in  their  train  certain  evils,  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  great  good 
which  they  accomplish   outweighs   by   far   the   accompanying    evils. 
Before   their  invention,   population   gathered   about  the  great   river 
TiUe]^^,  or  on  the  shores  of  lakes  or  oceans ;  and  inland   situations 
▼ere  nninhabited  except  by  wild  beasts  and  savages.     But  for  rail- 
loads,  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  American  continent, 
most  have  remained  a  wilderness,  untamed  by  civilization,  and  afford- 
ing no  outlet  to  the  great  human  wave,  which,  for  three  centuries, 
was  dammed  up  by  the  Alleghanies.     Breaking  over  this,  it  flowed 
along  navigable  rivers  until  the  iron  road  made  the  prairies  navigable, 
^  spread  the  current  of  human  intelligence,  refinement  and  civiliza- 
tion firom  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the  sparkling  waves  of  the  Pacific. 


Early  Railroad  Projects  in  the  State. 

'I^e  progress  of  railroad  construction  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
opening  of  the  Granite  Railroad  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in  1827,  to 
^  oommeneement  of  1874,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 
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These  roads  were  built  at  a  cost  of  13,326,413  09,  or  at  an  average 
cost  of  $48,740  per  mile. 

The  history  of  railroad  enterprises  in  the  State  of  Tenneasee  is  one 
of  singular  interest,  exemplifying  the  immense  impetus  which  can  be 
given  in  a  particular  direction,  by  the  persistent  and  long  continued 
efforts  of  a  few  men. 

The  movement  towards  awakening  public  interest  in  that  direction, 
occurred  as  early  as  the  year  1835.  Col.  Eobert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  famous  debate  with  Daniel  Webster  on  the  Foote 
resolutions  gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  visited  Nashville  in  that 
year,  and  delivered  an  address  in  Vauxhall  Garden,  which,  as  it  was 
in  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  was  received  with  great 
disapprobation  by  the  union-loving  citizens  of  that  city,  the  public  eea- 
timent  of  which  had  been  moulded,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  directed  by 
the  hero  of  the  Hermitage.  During  the  same  year  Col.  Hayne  ^ain 
visited  the  city,  and  advocated  in  a  speech,  powerful  for  its  argument, 
the  construction  of  a  railway  irom  Memphis  to  Knoxville,  and  from 
the  latter  place  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  so  as  to  connect  the  sea- 
board with  the  Mississippi  River,  the  great  inland  route  of  navigation. 
The  plan  feiled,  probably  on  account  of  the  obnoxious  character  of  its 
advocate,  but  the  effort  served  to  direct  attention  to  railroad  enter- 
prises. 

A  second  effort  was  made  two  years  afterward  in  the  L^islatuie,  by 
William  Armour,  representative  from  Shelby,  to  unite  the  Mimimpft 
with  the  seaboard,  by  constructing  a  line  from  Memphis  to  NaahviUa, 
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thence  to  Knoxville,  and  on  through  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  suc- 
-ceeded  in  enlisting  many  in  its  favor,  but  the  great  financial  crash  of 
that  year  rendered  a  successful  movement  in  that  direction  impossible. 
Public  enterprise  was  killed.  Stagnation  brooded  over  every  class  of 
business,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  money  enough  could  be  col- 
leeteil  to  carry  on  the  State  government.  Produce  of  all  kinds  fell  in 
price  to  a  point  hitherto  unknown.  The  price  of  cotton  in  the  Nash- 
irille  market  was  about  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  tobacco,  when  ship- 
ped to  New  Orleans,  often  brought  the  planter  in  debt. 

Notwithstanding  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country,  there 
were  a  few  men  who  cherished  the  project  of  opening  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  by  a  line  of  railroads,  and  who  were  regarded  by  the  great 
mass  of  people  as  visionaries.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
James  Overton,  a  man  of  far-reaching  sagacity,  undaunted  resolution, 
and  unquestionable  genius.  In  a  contest  for  legislative  honors,  he  ad- 
vocated the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  to 
<»nnect  with  the  Western  Atlantic.  This  was  in  1843,  and  Chattanooga 
at  that  period  was  a  mere  shipping  station,  in  a  wild  section  hemmed  in 
by  rugged  mountains,  but  lately  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  and  in 
every  respect  unpromising.  But  the  keen  foresight  of  Dr.  Overton 
had  pointed  out  Chattanooga  as  the  grand  focus  to  which  must  converge 
the  lines  of  traffic  from  the  southern  states,  and  that  by  opening  com- 
munication with  that  point,  Nashville  would  command  a  large  trade 
from  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  But  the 
people  did  not  so  regard  it,  and  his  scheme  was  looked  upon  as  the 
delusive  dream  of  a  visionary  fanatic.  He  was  defeated,  and  was  nick- 
named "Old  Chattanooga,^'  a  cognomen  which  he  retained  to  the 
period  of  his  death — in  life,  a  name  of  ridicule,  depreciation,  mockery ; 
in  death,  one  of  crowning  honor,  pointing  out  the  wisdom,  the  sagacity, 
and  the  almost  prophetic  foresight  of  him  who  bore  it. 

Though  the  labors  of  Overton  were  fruitless  in  practical  results,  he 
sowed  seeds  that  were  soon  to  germinate  and  bring  forth  an  abundant 
harvest.     About  the  year  1845,  the  depression  in  business  circles  which 
had  continued  so  long  began  to  be  relieved.     The  growing  trade  of 
TSsashville  made  other  outlets  than  the  Cumberland  River  a  necessity. 
Other  portions  of  the  State  began  to  show  signs  of  an  awakened  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  railroads,  doubtless  stimulated  in  some  degree 
^y  the  action  of  Georgia,  in  chartering  a  road  to  run  from  Augusta  to 
^^'''^•t^aaooga.    The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and, 
^"^  the  pressure  of  influential  citizens  of  Nashville,  it  passed  an  act 
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on  the  11th  of  December,  1845,  to  incorporate  "a  railroad  from  Nash- 
ville, on  the  Cumberland  River,  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,^^  and  by  the  17th  section  of  that  act  authorized  "any  state,  or 
citizen,  corporation,  or  company,  to  subscribe  for,  and  hold  stock  in 
said  company,  with  all  the  rights' and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  any 
of  the  stockholders." 

The  act  was  amended  by  the  Legislature  on  the  9th  of  December,. 
1847,  in  which  provision  was  made  that  the  town  of  Nashville,  through 
its  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  be  authorized  to  subscribe  $500,000,  and  was 
also  further  authorized  to  raise  money  on  loan,  by  pledging  the  faith 
of  the  corporation,  by  pledging  a  portion  of  its  taxes,  by  mortgage  or 
othenvise,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  what  might  be  demanded  for 
the  calls  upon  the  stock,  and  that  the  loan  might  be  created  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  and  payable  in  such  manner  as  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men might  deem  best.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  also  author- 
ized, should  they  deem  such  a  course  best,  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the 
corporation,  provided  the  bonds  so  issued  should  be  in  sums  not  less 
than  $500  each,  and  that  they  should  not  be  at  any  greater  rate  of 
interest  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  should  not  be  payable  at  a 
greater  distance  of  time  than  thirty  years. 

These  measures  were  resisted  by  the  minority,  and  were  characterized 
as  iniquitous,  visionary  and  unconstitutional.  A  bill  was  filed  in 
chancery  to  enjoin  the  subscription  to  the  road,  or  the  issuing  of  bonds 
by  the  corporation.  On  appeal,  it  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  finally  decided  at  the  December  term,  1848,  the  opinion  being 
delivered  by  Judge  Turley.  This  opinion,  able  in  its  arguments  and 
irresistible  in  its  conclusions,  decided  that  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
had  the  constitutional  power  to  authorize  the  corporation  of  Nashville 
to  take  stock  in  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad ;  that  the 
making  of  this  road  was  a  legitimate  corporate  purpose  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  that  it  was  legally  authorized  to  pay  for  its  subscription  to 
the  stock  of  said  road  in  either  of  the  modes  pointed  out  by  the  act  of 
1847. 

It  was  about  the  time  the  charter  was  obtained  that  Vernon  K. 
Stevenson,  a  merchant,  unknown  to  fiune,  undertook  to  canvass  tUe 
city  and  create  a  public  sentiment  in  fiivor  of  the  enterprise.  He 
entered  upon  his  work  with  a  zeal  and  an  energy  that  fi>re8hadowed 
success.  He  visited  every  house,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  not  even  neglecting  the  purlieus,  where  vice  reigns  rampft^ 
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^nd  secured  the  signatures  of  fully  two-thirds  of  the  population  in 
&vor  of  the  subscription.     Godfrey  M.   Fogg,  who  was  one  of  his 
most  earnest  and  efficient  co-laborers,  and  who  was  acting  at  the  time 
as  chairman  of  the  city  finance  committee,  had  the  honor  of  first 
signing  his  name  in  assent  of  the  proposition.     For  two  years  Mr. 
Stevenson  canvassed  this  question,  often  repelled,  but  never  discour- 
aged ;  often  perplexed,  but  never  in  despair;  hopeful,  constant,  per- 
sistent, working  in  season  and  out  of  season,  until  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  accomplishing   his   purpose,  that   of  moulding   the  public   senti- 
ment in   fiivor   of  building   the    road.     Acting  under  the   authority 
of  the  Legislature,  the  city  readily  voted  $500,000,  to  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  road.     This  appropriation  being  secured, 
Mr.   Stevenson,  in  the  winter  of   1847-8,  visited  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,   for    the   purpose   of  soliciting   aid    from    that   city.      At 
first  the  opposition  to  his  scheme  was  violent,  and  in  advocating  it,  he 
€ven  had  to  endure  the  irritation  of  ridicule,  it  being  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  from 
a  state,  not  contiguous,  in  aid  of  an  internal  improvement  from  which 
they  would  derive  no  immediate  benefit.     Undaunted  by  the  manifes- 
tations of  opposition,  he  had  the  tact  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of 
the  citizens  in  a  public  meeting,  which  meeting  was  continued  for  sev- 
eral evenings,  and,  though  no  orator,  his   plain,  practical,  luminous 
statements,   enforced   as  they  were  with   earnestness,  directness   and 
candor,  wrought  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens, 
and  before  leaving  the  city  he  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $500,000. 
The  success  which  he  had  attained  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  cher- 
ished design,  inspired  him  with  renewed  energy.     Stopping  at  Augusta, 
he  secured  from  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  $250,- 
000,  and  from  the  corporation  of  Murfreesboro  $30,000,  which  enabled 
him,  with  the    private   subscriptions  that  were  afterwards  received, 
and  the  aid  which  the  State  rendered  by  endorsing  the  company's 
bonds,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  construction. 

Xor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  great  service  rendered  by  James 

C.  Jones,  ex-Governor  of  the   State.     He  canvassed  many  counties  in 

wd  of  the  enterprise  and  secured  a  large  subscription.     His  popular 

oratory  and    fervid   eloquence  won    many  friends  for  the  road,  and 

t^akened  enthusiasm  all  along  the  route. 

In  the  month  of  Janimry,  1848,  the  company  was  organized,  and 
*'•  Stevenson  was  elected  president,  and  continued  in  that  position 
''■O  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.     His  arduous  and  long-con- 
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tinued  labors  in  the  interest  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
have  secured  for  him  the  title  of  the  father  of  the  railway  system  in 
Tennessee.  The  work  upon  the  road  was  begun  shortly  after  the 
organization  of  the  company,  but  it  was  not  opened  for  business  until 
1854,  though  the  portion  from  Nashville  to  Bridgeport,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  was  put  in  operation  in  May,  1853,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
steamboats,  opened  commimication  with  Chattanooga. 

Such  was  the  inception  and  progress  of  this  great  work,  and  we  have- 
dwelt  upon  it  because  it  was  the  first  railroad  that  was  completed  in 
the  State,  and  which  to-day  has  no  su|)erior,  whether  we  consider  the- 
excellence  of  the  road-bed,  the  efficiency  of  its  officers,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  rolling  stock,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  all 
the  details  necessary  to  the  successful  management  of  a  road  are  carried 
out.  Life  is  not  endangered  by  parsimony,  nor  freight  lost  or  damaged 
by  carelessness. 

Simultaneously  with  the  building  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  was  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  which  formed  a  junction 
with  the  former  at  Stevenson,  Alabama.  We  have  diligently  sought 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  construction  of  this 
road,  being  anxious  to  show  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  first 
building  of  railroads  in  each  division  of  the  State,  but  have  found 
nothing  satisfactory.  Edmond  Pendleton  (Jains,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  made  a  railroad  speech  in  Memphis,  and  advocated  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  so  as 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Atlantic.  The 
Lagrange  and  Memphis  Railroad,  chartered  in  1835,  was  graded  many 
years  before  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  was  built,  but  owing  to  some 
financial  difficidties,  the  road-bed  was  abandoned.  The  Memphis  and 
Charleston  was  chartered  February  2,  1846,  the  charter  authorizing  a 
capital  stock  of  $800,000,  and  under  the  persevering  labors  of  ex-Grov» 
James  C.  Jones,  who  was  the  first  president.  Col.  Sam  Tate,  Joseph 
Lenow,  Minor  Meriwether  and  others,  was  brought  to  a  successfiil 
completion  in  1857. 

The  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  was  chartered  as  the 
Hiwassee  Railroad,  as  early  as  1836,  the  charter  having  been  procured 
through  the  influence  of  Greneral  James  H.  Reagan,  a  representative 
from  McMinn  county.  The  charter  required  that  stock  amounting  to 
$600,000  should  be  subscribed  within  two  years.  On  the  4th  of  J^ly^ 
1836,  a  railroad  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  nortl^^ 
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western  states^  from  Maryland^  and  all  the  southern  states,  met  in 
Knoxville.  Eobert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  was  made  president. 
The  convention  adopted  a  route  from  Cincinnati  or  Louisville,  through 
Cumberland  (Jap,  up  the  French  Broad  River  and  on  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  The  route  adopted  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  dele- 
gates from  Georgia  and  lower  East  Tennessee.  The  delegates  from 
McMinn  county,  one  of  whom  was  J.  Nixon  Vandyke,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Georgia  delegation,  the  Hiwassee  charter,  and  upon  a 
conference,  it  was  agreed  that  the  McMinn  delegation  should  go  home, 
open  books  and  secure  subscriptions,  while  the  members  from  Georgia 
should  procure  a  charier  from  their  State  and  meet  at  the  State  line. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  cars  would  be  running  from  Knox- 
ville,  through  Georgia  to  Charleston,  before  the  work  would  commence 
on  the  Cumberland  Gap,  Blue  Ridge  and  Charleston  route.  In  this 
the  delegates  were  not  mistaken,  as  time  has  shown,  but  more  than 
twenty  years  intervened  from  the  adjournment  of  that  convention 
before  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  heard  along  the  route  agreed 
upon  by  the  McMinn  and  Georgia  delegation. 

The  delegates  from  McMinn,  upon  their  return  home,  set  immedi- 
ately to  work.     Books  i^ere  opened.     It  was  believed  that  the  Hiwas- 
see road  would  b#  built  within  two  years.      But  it  was  a  new  thing ; 
the  people  did  not  understand  it ;  the  taking  of  stock  advanced  slowly, 
and  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  six  gentlemen  of  McMinn 
county,  viz..  General  Nathaniel  Smith,  Onslow  G.  Murrell,  Ashbury 
M.  Coffey,  James  H.  Tyff*e,  Alexander  D.  Keys,  and  T.  Nixon  Van- 
dyke, agreed  to  subscribe,  each,  $100,000.    When  the  outside  subscrip- 
tion books  came  in,  it  was  found  that  the  stock  taken  amounted  to 
about  $120,000,  so  that  the  subscription  of  these  six  gentlemen  had  to 
be   scaled   down   t<5   $80,000  each.     These  six   agreed,  among  them- 
selves,   to    permit    no  organization   (for   they  held   the   controlling 
power)  until  they  could  distribute  their  stock  to  those  who  would  taka 
it,  so  that  each  stockholder  could  pay  the  calls  without  embarrassment. 
By  persevering  efforts,  the  stock  was  so  distributed  within  a  year.     An 
organization  was  effected  after  this,  and  Solomon  P.  Jacobs  elected 
president,  and  Ashbury  M.  Coffey,  secretary  and  treasurer.     A  call  of 
one  dollar  on  the  share  was  made  and  promptly  met.     J.  C.  Trautwine, 
ot  Philadelphia,  was  engaged  as  chief  engineer.     The  road  was  located 
ttd,  ground  was  broken  two  miles  west  of  Athens,  in  1837,  being  the 
fint  lick  ever  made  in  the  State  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad.     The 
iwd  was  graded  for  a  double  track  from  the  State  line  to  Loudon, 
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with  tiie  exoeption  of  a  few  intervening  gaps^  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Hiwassee  River  built. 

Meantime,  it  was  ascertained  that  $600,000  were  insufficient  to  build 
the  road,  and  upon  application  to  the  Legislature,  the  State  agreed  to 
subscribe  stock  to  the  amount  of  $650,000,  to  be  paid  upon  call,  as  the 
individual  stockholders  paid,  in  five  per  cent.  State  bonds.  This  was 
in  1837.  The  financial  embarrassments  which  fell  upon  the  country 
that  year,  compelled  a  suspension,  and  the  company  was  forced  to  exe- 
cute a  deed  of  trust,  in  which  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  sell  the 
road  and  pay  the  debts  pro  rata.  Thereupon  the  State  filed  a  bill  en- 
joining the  trustees  from  acting  under  the  deed,  and  sought  to  annul 
the  charter.  The  suit  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  finally 
decided  against  the  State.  The  debts  were  about  $130,000,  and  the 
amount  due  by  the  State  upwards  of  $80,000,  but  by  skillful  manage- 
ment on  the  part,  of  Vandyke,  the  president,  and  others,  the  debts 
were  all  compromised  and  liquidated,  by  the  creditors  taking  one-half 
of  the  debt  in  five  per  cent.  State  bonds,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
stock  of  the  company  at  par.  The  stock  of  delinquent  stockholders 
was  declared  forfeited.  After  various  unsuccessftil  attempts  to  procure 
money  to  carry  on  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  company  finally 
made  a  contract  with  General  Dufl^  Green,  who  agreed,  upon  certain 
conditions,  to  build  the  road  Aom  Dalton,  Georgia,  to  Knoxville. 
General  Green,  afl«r  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  failed, 
and  surrendered  his  contract,  bringing  suit,  however,  against  the  com- 
pany for  $100,000,  which  suit  has  been  settled  since  the  war,  in  favor 
of  the  defendents. 

Aft«r  the  failure  of  General  Green,  the  company,  still  persistent,  en- 
tered into  another  contract  with  William  Grant  &  C^.,  who  finished 
the  road  from  Dalton  to  Hiwa&see  River.  J.  G.  Dent  &  Co.  built  the 
road  from  Hiwassee  River  to  Loudon,  in  1852,  and  the  portion  bom 
.Loudon  to  Knoxville  was  not  completed  until  1856,  twenty  years  after 
the  charter  was  obtained.  Major  Campbell  Wallace  was  the  president 
at  the  time  the  road  was  finished.  Though  meeting  with  many  delays 
and  fiiilures  in  its  construction,  and  though  the  name  ^^  Hiwassee'^  be- 
came so  odious  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  change  it,  yet  tiiere  it 
probably  no  better  built  road  anywhere  than  that  between  Chatta- 
nooga and  Cleveland,  located  and  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
Colonel  R.  C.  Morris  as  chief  engineer.  The  bridges  across  a  major* 
ity  of  the  streams  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  one  across  the  Chiokir 
mauga  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  substantial  structure  to  be  found  in  Am 
State. 
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We  have  gone  into  the  history  of  the  construction  of  two  of  these 
Toads  not  without  a  purpose.  The  facts  themselves  are  instructive  and 
interegting.  The  difficulties  encountered,  and  at  last  overcome,  the 
scarcity  of  means,  the  numerous  failures,  the  unconquerable  energy 
displayed,  all  have  their  lessons,  which  the  present  times  need  as  incen- 
tives and  encouragements  in  the  efforts  now  made  to  establish  new  en- 
terprises for  the  development  of  our  resources,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  social  and  educational  interests. 

The  completion  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  in  1858 
ibnned  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  great  systems  of  roads — 
those  in  the  north-east  with  those  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  two  lines  of  railroad  from  Bristol  to  Knoxville, 
and  from  the  latter  place  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  (and  by  a  branch  to 
Chattanooga)  have  been  consolidated  into  one  line,  and  is  now  called 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad.  It  penetrates  the 
Eastern  Valley  of  the  State,  and  renders  accessible  a  vast  number  of 
agricultural  products  and  mineral  resources.  Perhaps  the  influence  of 
no  road  has  been  so  much  felt  as  this.  The  want  of  navigable  streams 
in  upper  East  Tennessee  was  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
that  beautiful  country,  diversified  with  hills  and  rich  valleys,  and 
beautified  by  innumerable  streams  of  living  water.  Nature  has  been 
lavish  in  the  climate,  generous  in  the  soil,  gorgeous  in  the  romantic 
beauty  of  East  Tennessee,  and  this  railroad  supplied  a  necessity,  with- 
out which,  all  the  imperial  wealth  and  beauty  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  country  were  nearly  worthless.  Before  its  con- 
struction, goods  were  brought  by  wagons  from  Lynchburg  and  Balti- 
more at  a  cost  often  equal  to  their  value. 

The  construction  of  other  railroads  followed  in  quick  succession. 

Internal  improvement  was  stimulated  by  the  munificent  aid  received 

from  the  State,  under  the  operations  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  which  was 

enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of   1851-2.      The   provi- 

aons  of  this  law  were  most  generous.     Under   it  State   aid,  to  the 

amount  of  $10,000  per  mile,  was  given  every  railroad  in   process  of 

construction,  or  thereafter  to  be  constructed,  under  certain  regulations 

and  restrictions. 

i^iom  1880  to  1860,  1,253  miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  the  State. 
The  decide  which  followed  shows  only  239  miles,  and  since  January, 
^Wl,  142  aiileBy  miJdng,  in  all,  1,634  miles  at  this  time  (January, 
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In  proportion  to  population,  Tennessee  has  one  mile  for  750  in- 
habitants, and  one  mile  for  every  twenty-six  square  miles.  England 
has  one  mile  for  every  six  square  miles ;  Ohio  has  one  mile  of  railroad 
for  664  inhabitants,  and  for  every  9.7  square  miles ;  Connecticut  one 
mile  for  every  641  inhabitants,  and  for  6.2  square  miles,  and  New 
York  one  for  every  914  inhabitants,  and  9.6  square  miles. 

We  propose,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  such  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
railroads  of  the  State  as  may  be  of  general  interest.  Some  of  these 
roads  have  furnished  a  list  of  the  articles  carried,  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, from  which  some  valuable  facts  may  be  gleaned  in  reference  to  the 
productions  of  the  State.  •  Others  have  &iled  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest made  by  this  Bureau,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  rely,  in 
such  cases,  upon  Poor's  Manual. 


Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

OFFICERS, 

E.  W.  Cole,  President 
W.  A.  Gleayes,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
J.  W.  Thomas,  General  Superintendent 
R.  C.  Morris,  Resident  Engineer, 
A.  L.  Landis,  General  Agent 
V  R.  C.  Bransford,  General  Book-keeper, 

This,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant roads  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
Nashville  and  North-western  Railroad,  which  i^  owned  and  operated 
by  the  same  company,  it  is  the  shortest  line  from  the  west  to  the  south- 
east, and  in  addition  to  all-rail  connections  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati^ 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  in  the  north  and  west,  and  with  New  Orleans, 
Montgomery,  Mobile,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Port  Royal, 
Charleston  and  Wilmington  in  the  south-east,  has  the  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  to  draw  from.  It  traverses  the 
heart  of  the  richest  section  in  the  State,  passing  directly  through  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Central  Basin,  throwing  out  arms  to  ShelbyviUe 
and  Jasper,  tapping  the  coal  region  at  Cowan,  intersecting  the  valley 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  penetrating  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cotton-growing  district  of  Alabama,  then  passing  through  a  rich  oofX 
region  on  to  Chattanooga.  It  also  forms  a  junction  with  the  McMtHn^ 
ville  and  Manchester  road  at  Tullahoma,  with  the  Fayetteville  hmm^  ^ 
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Decherd,  with  the  Sewanee  road  at  Cowan,  and  with  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  at  Stevenson.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  grand  trunk  line, 
gathering  the  products  from  each  side  through  subordinate  roads  its 
entire  length.  It  is  now  in  splendid  order,  with  new  bridges,  fine 
track,  fiilly  equipped  with  first-class  engines,  and  the  entire  road,  with 
the  exception  of  seventeen  miles  south  of  Decherd,  is  laid  with  fish-bar 
iron. 

The  main  line  of  road  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  is  151  miles 
in  length ;  from  Wartrace  to  Shelby  ville  is  a  branch  road  eight  miles 
in  length,  and  from  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  to  Jasper,  another  branch 
fourteen  miles,  sidings  and  other  tracks  eleven  miles,  in  all  184  miles. 
Gauge  five  feet,  rails  sixty-five  pounds  to  yard. 

From  a  report  made  on  the  13th  of  August,  1873,  to  the  president, 
E.  W.  Cole,  by  the  general  superintendent,  J.  W.  Thomas,  we  gather 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  business  of  this  line  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1873 : 

The  receipts  of  the  Chattanooga  division  have  increased  from  $80,- 
000  to  $138,000  per  month,  or  fifty-eight  per  cent. 

Deducting  the  earnings  of  the  Shelbyville  and  Jasper  Branches, 
($12,932.23)  the  receipts  of  the  Chattanooga  division  average  $10,- 
878,  expenses  $7,753.95,  and  net  earnings  $3,124.05  per  mile  of  road. 
An  average  unequalled  but  by  two  roads  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  total  operating  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  being 
seventy-one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings. 

There  have  been  forwarded  from  Nashville,  over  the  Chattanooj^a 
divii>ion,  26,263  loaded  and  5,215  empty  freightcars,  and  4,027  passenger 
and  baggage  cars,  making  a  total  of  35,505  cars  forwarded,  and  35,7'j4 
received.      1,356  passenger  trains  have  been  run  over  this  division 
between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  720  between  Stevenson  and  Chat- 
tanooga, and  570  between  Wartrace  and  Nashville,  a  total  of  2,646 
passenger  trains,  transporting^  without  the  slightest  accident,  166,184 
passengers,  an  average  of  62  passengers  per  train,  hauling  2.3  tons  of 
dead  weight  to  each  passenger.     There  were  transported  87,130  pas- 
KngcTs  north,  and  79,054  south,  of  which  47,861  were  through,  and 
lW^2a  local,  at  an  average  for  through  of  $3.80,  and  for  local  $1.75 
^^\  general  average  from  each  passenger,  $2.34.    Including  passage, 
mail  tad  express,  but  excluding  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
' -^l     toIlB,  die  receipts  of  the  day  passenger  trains  have  been  $187,653.45^ 
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an  average  of  $549.54  per  round  trip,  or  |1.98  per  mile  run.  Receipts 
of  the  night  passenger  trains  were  $165,530.00,  an  average  of  $453.00 
per  round  trip,  or  $1.50  per  mile  run.  Receipts  of  accommodation 
trains  were  $36,106.75,  an  average  of  $115.35  per  round  trip,  or  $1.05 
per  mile  run.  Passenger  train  mileage  was  239,186  miles ;  earnings 
per  train  mile,  $1.62;  expenses,  $1.12;  net  earnings,  50c.  Car 
mileage,  956,744  miles ;  earnings  per  mile  per  car,  40c ;  expenses,  28c ; 
net  earnings,  12c. 

There  have  been  run  4,414  freight  trains  between  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga,  829  between  Stevenson  and  Chattanooga,  620  between 
Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga,  87  between  Cowan  and  Chattanooga, 
and  161  between  Cowan  and  Nashville,  making  6,111  freight  trains, 
transporting  384,240  tons,  at  an  average  of  $3.18  per  ton.  Average 
number  of  cars  per  train,  14J.  Total  mileage  of  freight  trains,  717,- 
519  miles;  earnings  per  mile,  $1.72;  expenses,  $1.23;  net  earnings, 
49c.  Total  freight  car  mileage,  10,477,162  miles;  earnings  i)er  car 
per  mile,  11  4-5c;  expenses,  8  2-5c  ;  net  earnings,  3  2-5c.  Total  train 
mileage,  956,770  miles.  Train  earnings  per  mile,  less  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  tolls,  $1.70;  expenses,  $1.20  7-10;  net  earnings, 
49  3-lOc. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Msussachusetts  reports  that,  in  1872, 
upon  twenty-eight  roads  in  that  state,  the  average  of  expenses  to  re- 
ceipts, was  72  per  cent. ;  average  income  per  train  mile,  $1.81 ;  ex- 
penses, $1.31 ;  net,  50c;  while  the  results  of  the  past  year  upon  the 
Chattanooga  division  show  total  train  earnings  per  mile,  $1.70;  ex- 
penses, $1.20  7-10;  net  earnings,  49  3-lOc;  expenses  per  train  mile 
were  10  cents  less  than  the  average  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  tables  given  below  will  exhibit  the  amount  and  kind  of  pro- 
duce shipped  from  way  stations  over  this  road  for  twelve  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1873. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  lumber  shipped  from  these  stations 
going  north  and  south  will  amount  to  considerable  over  5,000,000  feet; 
coal,  over  3,500,000  bushels ;  cotton,  29,000  bales ;  bacon,  1,500,000 
pounds;  wheat,  332,000  bushels ;  corn,  21 1,000 bushels;  flour,  6,200 
barrels;  oats,  10,600  bushels;  hay,  only  287 tons;  hogs,  373  carloads; 
cattle,  211  carloads  ;  horses  and  mules,  71  car  loads.  These  figures  are 
important,  as  showing  the  productiveness  of  the  country  through  which 
the  road  passes. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer,  W.  A.  Gleaves,  uhows  the  road  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  financially. 

R.  C.  Morris,  the  resident  engineer  for  the  whole  consolidated  line 
from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  to.  Hickman,  Kentucky,  says  in  conclu- 
sion of  his  report : 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  your  road,  consisting 
of  321  miles  of  main  line,  20  miles  of  branches,  and  30  miles  of  side 
tracks,  with  ample  grounds  for  shops  and  depots  at  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Hickman,  and  stations  on  the  line  and  branches,  as  well  as  for 
division  houses  for  men  employed  on  the  track,  has  been  steadily  im- 
proving and  increasing  in  value  during  the  past  four  years,  and  now 
ranks  second  to  no  road  in  the  south. 

"  The  bridges,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  rebuilt,  the  important 
ones  having  been  replaced  with  iron  structures ;  a  great  many  depots 
and  division  houses  built;  the  road-bed  ditched  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  ballasted;  240  miles  relaid  with  best  oak  ties,  and  163  miles  with 
heavy  'fish-bar*  rail;  the  water  stations  renewed  with  red  cedar  tubs, 
and  the  important  ones  supplied  with  stationary  engines  and  steam 
pumps.  The  work  required  to  reduce  the  grade  on  section  53,  St.  Louis 
division,  to  the  maximum,  is  well  advanced.  Your  main  line  and 
branches,  341  miles,  including  side  tracks  and  right  of  way,  could  not 
now  be  constructed  for  $40,000  per  mile,  which  I  consider  a  low  esti- 
mate upon  the  property  in  its  present  condition." 

Nashville  and  Northwestekn  Railboad. 

This  road,  now  consolidated  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga, 
making  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  was  char- 
tered as  early  as  1852,  and  was  in  the  course  of  construction  when  the 
civil  war  put  a  check  upon  all  public  enterprises.  It  waa  projected 
by  V.  K.  Stevenson,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad.  He  caused  surveys  to  be  made,  and  asked  for  sub- 
scriptions by  counties  and  cities  to  be  benefited  by  it.  After  canvass- 
ing various  counties,  which  might  be  interested,  and  receiving  sub- 
scriptions to  a  large  amount,  and  which  were  in  few  if  any  in- 
stances paid,  he  applied  to  the  city  of  Nashville  for  a  $100,000 
cash  subscription,  which  was  paid  by  a  special  tax,  probably  in 
1858  or  1859.  Nashville  subscribed,  altogether,  $270,000.  On  this 
subscription  work  was  commenced,  the  first  being  done  from  Nash- 
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ville,  and  with   the   money  subscribed  by  Nashville.      It  had  pro- 
gressed but  twenty-nine  miles  from  Nashville,  and  four  from  John- 
sonville,    when    the   war    opened,   and   was    running    to    Kingston 
Springs.     During  the  war,  the  United  States  Government,  for  military 
purposes,  built  the  road  to  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Johnsonville.     At 
the  close  of  hostilities,  Mr.  M.  Burns,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
amoauts  which  the  road  was  entitled  to  under  the  then  existing  laws, 
both  for  ironing  and  bridging.     By  his  active  and  continuous  exertions 
the  entire  aid  was  granted,  and  with  it  Mr.  Bums  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete and  open  the  road  to  Hickman,  Kentucky,  as  originally  surveyed 
and  planned.     Mr.  Bums  accomplished  this  work,  when  labor  was 
kigh  and  when  bonds  were  low,  and  under  general  circumstances  in 
which  great  energy,  judgment,  and  ability  were  required  to  finish 
the  enterprise.     It  was  finally  finished  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1868. 

On  the  27th  day  of  October,  1869,  the  president  of  the  Nashville 
*nd  diattanooga  Railroad,  E.  W.  Cole,  submitted  a  written  proposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  road  of  which  he  was  president,  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  in  which  he  agreed  to  lease 
the  last  mentioned  road,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  to  put  the  road  in 
good  repair,  to  pay  out  certain  amounts  for  salaries,  and  to  pay  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  monthly,  any  surplus  earnings,  which  were  to  be 
credited  to  the  interest  due,  or  to  become  due,  to  the  State  upon  the 
bonds  issued  to  the  lessor.      Any  surplus  after  this  should  be  paid  to 
the  lessor.     This  lease  continued  in  operation  for  three  years,  when 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Cole,  a  two-thirds  interest  in  this  road  was 
bought  by  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  from  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Chancery  Court  to  sell 
delinquent  railroads  in  the  State,  individuals  in  Tennessee  and  New 
York  taking  the  other  third.    The  whole  cost  was  $2,400,000  in  Ten- 
nessee bonds.      After  this  the    road  was   repaired   thoroughly,  new 
bridges  were  constructed,  new  trestles  built,  new  iron  laid,  and  the 
whole  road  put  in  excellent  order.     Subsequently,  the  directors  of  the 
Na^ville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  believing  it  to  be  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  company,  bought  out  the  one-third  interest  held  by  indi- 
^oals,  and  the  company  now  owns  the  entire  route  from  Chattanooga 
to  Hickman,  Kentucky,  as  well  as  t])e  branches  to  Jasper  and  Shel- 
VfviUe,  milking  the  entire  length  341  miles.     This  line  is  now  called 
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Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  whole  \\ft^  for  the  year  ending  June 
1873,  were  $2,298,200  67,  and  accrued  from 

Freight $1,607,328  36 

Passengers 618,781  96 

Mail 40.582  39 

Bents  and  Pririleges • ^         31,507  97 

Total  as  above $2,298,200  67 

For  the  Chattanooga  Division : 

Freight $1,222,841  60 

Passage 388,476  7^ 

Mail 25,680  00 

Bents  and  Privileges 18,621  00 

$1,656,611 

The  expenses  were,  for 

Maintenance  and  Improvement  of  Boadway... $329,202  28 

"  "  Motive  Power... 389,207  92 

"  of  Cars 96,404  14 

Condocting  Transportation 287,446  17 

Miscellaneoos 81,528  15 

$1,183,78' 

Net  earnings $  471,73 

For  the  St.  Louis  Division : 

Freight $384,486  86 

Passage -    230,306  19 

Mail 15,002  36 

Bents  and  Privileges 12,886  97 

$642,681  36 
Expenses 569,150  33 

Net  earnings $  83,631  03 

The  two  following  tables  will  show  the  shipments  from  way  stati 
eastward  and  westward  over  the  St.  Louis  division.  The  shipmi 
each  way  over  the  XJhattanooga  division  have  been  given  under 
head  of  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

By  adding  the  shipments  eastward  to  the  shipments  westward,  a  i 
good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  exports  from  the  country  lying  con 
uous  to  the  road.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  quantity  of  peanni 
not  given,  as  the  St.  Louis  division  of  this  road  passes  through 
great  peanut-growing  region  of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  luml 
corn,  bacon  and  cotton  form  by  &r  the  largest  items.  Hundngc 
and  Hollow  Rock,  in  Carroll  county,  ship  more  than  one-half  \ 
cotton  on  the  route. 
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The  foUowiDg  table  will  exhibit  the  entire  freights  paselog  over  the 
St.  Louis  division  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1873,  includ- 
ing those  from  Hiokman,  Kentucky,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  the 
transfers  from  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  as  well  as  all  from  all  the 
way  stations :, 
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I,  for  jCH  ending  Jaa«  30,  1873,  9,434. 

^is  road  has  paid  its  whole  amount  of  indebtedness  to  the  State,  in 
■nnds  aai  past  due  coupons,  the  sum  amounting  to  $1,790,789.05. 

The  amount  in  Tenneasee  bonds  originally  required  in  the  purchase 
*■  the  Northwestern  road  was  $2,400,000,  and  past  due  coupons;  and 
*w*mount  of  bonds  loaned  by  the  State  to  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
•■fl  St  Ix>iiis  Bailway  was  $400,000.  These  lai^Jie  amounts  have  been 
™d  within  the  lemarkably  short  space  of  two  years.  The  last  payment 
^  the  porchase  of  the  Northwestern  Road,  amounting  to  $tiOO,000, 
^  Inticipated,  it  not  being  due  until  next  October. 
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The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway  originally  had 
out  $1,650,000  of  its  bonds  indorsed  by  the  State,  but  this  amount  has 
been  reduced,  from  time  to  time,  by  purchase  of  bonds  by  the  company 
and  paying  them  into  the  State  sinking  fund,  to  $1,425,000. 

The  management  of  this  road  has  been  characterized  by  wisdom^ 
prudence,  foresight,  and  financial  ability,  and  its  president  and  other 
officers  have  never  failed  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  Nash- 
ville and  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. 

OFFICERS. 

R.  T.  Wilson,  President 

Joseph  Jaques,   Vice-President  and  Superintendent. 

Charles  M.  McGbee,    Vice-President. 

James  G.  Mitchell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

0.  H.  P.  RooAN,  Auditor. 

James  R.  God  en,   General  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent. 

This  road  runs  from  Bristol,  on  the  Virginia  line,  to  Dalton,  Gra,,  a 
distance  of  240  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  to 
Chattanooga,  thirty  miles,  making  in  all  270  miles.  It  has  sidings  and 
other  tracks  22  miles;  guage  five  feet;  weight  of  rail,  fifty-six  to 
sixty  pounds  per  yard.  The  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  from  Bris- 
tol to  Knoxvilk,  and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  from  Knoxville 
to  Dalton,  Georgia,  were  consolidated  November  26,  1869,  and  put 
under  one  management,  with  the  above  title.  Since  the  consolidation,  the 
road  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  1872,  the  Rogersville  and  Jeffer- 
son Railroad,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  was  bought  by  the  company  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  for  $15,548.91.  It  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
cently purchased  by  W.  P.  Elliott.  The  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Grap 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  thirty-nine  miles  in  operation,  from  Morris- 
town  to  Wolf  Creek,  is  also  operated  by  this  company. 

This  company  purchased  of  the  State,  October,   1871,  the  Knox- 
ville and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Knoxville  to  Wheeler's 
Gap,  or  Carey  ville,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.     The  State  granted  aid  to 
the  original  company  to  the  amount  of  $2,350,000,  but   owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  road  to  pay  the  interest  it  was  sold.  The  following  accoant 
of  the  shipments  of  coal  over  this    road  was  furnished  by  Jno.  Lu 
Moses,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  superintendent.     There  is  a  discrep-^ 
ancy  in  the  amounts  as  given  by  him,  and  those  given  by  Mr.  Cuau»> 
in  the  chapter  on  coal. 
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Coal  Shipments  oyer  Ekoxyillb  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

From  Coal  Creek  and  Careyville  in  1871 36,006  tons. 

in  1872 48,191      "     * 

From  Coal  Creek  in  1873 46.206  tone.  1   -,  i-,      », 

**^     Careyville  in  1873 14,976    "     |t)M5Z 

Mr.  Camp  giv^s  the  product  at  Coal  Creek,  for  1873,  at  75,000  tons. 

Dr.  Hart's  statement  as  to  the  product  at  Wheeler's  Station,  or 
Oarey  ville,  agrees  with  that  given  above. 

The  following  statement,  taken  fixmi  the  report  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  superintendent,  will  show  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the 
main  line,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873. 

From  Passenger! $  439,062  84 

"      Freight 866  772  44 

"     Express 14,090  00 

"     United  States  Mail 67,457  60 

**     Misoellaneoos  sources 10,976  08 

$1,378,358  46 
The  expenses  for  the  same  time,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, amount  to 929,148  42 

Leaving  as  net  earnings,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  in- 

xslnding  the  laying  of  new  iron,  ballastiDg  track,  ^c,    $449,210  04 

The  debt  of  the  road  at  the  date  of  consolidation,  was  $5,664,785.32. 
'niiB,  under  the  financial  ability  brought  to  bear  upon  its  management, 
has  been  reduced  in  four  years  to  $1,926,791.60,  leaving  the  total  in- 
debtedness now  outstanding  as  follows : 

The  funded  debt,  including  bonds  given  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  settlement  of  former  bonds  or 
notes $4,191,900  00 

Deduct  from  the  above  the  cost  of  the  Morristown  and 
Bogersville  Roads,  and  the  money  loaned  in  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  in  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Road,  and  the  interest  on  same,  which  will  be  re- 
turned when  these  properties  are  sold 453,906  28 

$3,737,993  72 
During  these  four  years  the  value  of  the  property  has  been  increased 

$500,000.  The  total  gain,  therefore,  during  that  time  will  amount  to 
$2,426,791.60.  Over  and  above  the  operating  expenses  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  indebtedness,  the  road  has  for  the  same  period  received 
$654,791.60.  This  sum  is  equal  to  an  annual  dividend  of  about  eight 
per  cent. 

This  road  shows  each  year  an  increasing  business,  and  as  the  iron 
and  coal  mines  arc  developed,  it  will  become  the  great  trunk  line 
for  the  whoU  of  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  Feeders  extending  to 
we  coal,  copper,  and  iron  fields,  will  give  it  increased  trafiBc,  and  over 
TOS  line  must  eventually  pass  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  consumed  by 
Western  Virginia  and  Western  North  Carolina.     It  also  forms  a  direct 
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line  from  the  Georgia  cotton  fields  to  the  city  of  New  York,  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  net-work  of  railways  of  the  north-east  and 
south. 

The  following  tables,  fiirnished  by  James  R.  Ogden,  the  general 
freight  and  ticket  agent,  will  show  the  great  amount  of  local  trade. 
The  first  will  exhibit  a  classified  statement  of  freight  for  three  years,' 
and  the  others,  the  shipments  from  each  station  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1873.  The  items  of  copper,  butter,  feathers,  marble,  dried 
fruit,  eggs  and  barytes  are  noteworthy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  iron  has  increased  in  three  years  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

Comparatvoe  Classified  Statement  of  Freight  Shipped  on  the  East  Tennessee^ 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad^  for  the  Tear  ending  June  30,  1873. 


Bacon  and  Lard 

Batier « 

Ploup ~ 

Corn - 

Wheat -.. 

Oats 

Other  Orain^ 

Dried  Fruit 

Eggs 

Salt 

Leather 

Coal  and  Coke ~ 

Cotton  Yarn~ 

Cotton 

Feathers 

Lime  and  Cement 

Copper ~ 

Barjtes ^ 

Marble 

Staves - 

Lumber  and  Shingles.. 
Iron-Pig,  Bl'm  k,  So' p. 
Iron — Manufactured... 

Horses 

Cattle \ 

Sheep  and  Hogs j 

Nails  and  Spikes.. 

Hay 

iiiscellaneous 


au. 


Year  Ending 

Year  Ending 

Year  Ending 

June  30,  1871. 

June  30,  1872. 

June 

30,  1873. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

3,796,612 

3,844,902 

1,938.690 

279,348 

321,366 

346,819 

6,919.493 

4,174,366 

6,81.3,661 

23,733,431 

24,141,677 

18,037.346 

30,089.704 

4,863,.376 

42,826,560 

9,628,076 

2,772,988 

6,444,620 

439,227 

297,666 

1,096,676 

4,072,476 

2,284.966 

6,094,237 

582,437 

573,667 

874,404 

19,034,950 

19,764,150 

22,816,000 
441,311 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

2,929 

62,294,000 

3,380 

60,840,000 
604,863 

4,489 

80.792,000 
411,361 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

139068 

62,585,092 

131788 

€6,031,247 

144646 

72,160,888 

187,936 

264.234 

292.773 

786,300 

723,960 

480  000 

1,622,825 

1,636,908 

1,200.910 
1,040  177 

1,262,422 

2,063,439 

1,682.257 
6,370.000 

9,938.916 

14,197,713 

9,134,548 

8,722,864 

9,673,239 

12,440.634 

1,714,824 

Cars. 

2,183,071 

Cars. 

2,918,437 

63) 

1,020.000 

69} 

962,000 

Cars. 

266 

4,267,656 

166} 

2,664,000 

301 

5.416,317 

124 

1.984.990 

131} 

2,104,000 

406,866 

338,538 

1 

733.295 

1,992,616 

4,420,874 

3.728,161 

127,421,121 

112,723,219 

134,707,67^ 

371,669,089 

344,789,387 

443,194,^ 
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Besides  the  articles  ecumerated  in  the  tables  above,  there  were  shipped 
over  the  road  1,582,257  pounds  of  marble,  of  which  396,000  pounds 
were  shipped  from  Eogeraville  Junction,  1,184,813  pounds  from  Whites- 
bui^,  1,444  pounds  from  Riceville.  Of  nails  and  spikes,  733,295 
pounds  were  shipped  from  Knoxville,  the  product  of  the  nail  factory 
at  that  place;  of  copper,  1,200,910  pounds  from  Cleveland,  the  ship- 
ping station  of  the  Ducktown  copper  mines ;  of  coal  and  coke,  80,- 
792,000  pounds,  79,578,000  pounds  from  Knoxville,  and  the  remainder 
from  Chattanooga;  of  cotton,  144,645  bales  from  Chattanooga  and 
Dalton,  Geoi^ia ;  of  salt,  22,816,000  pounds,  nearly  all  of  which  comes 
from  Bristol ;  of  cement,  480,000  pounds  from  Chattanooga. 

We  may  add  that  this  road  is  managed  hy  able,  enei^tic,  and 
skillful  officers,  who  are  faithiiil  in  the  dischai^  of  their  several  du- 
ties, as  the  business  and  freedom  from  accidents  testily. 

The  two  roads  for  which  we  give  such  foil  statistics  are  by  fiit  ^jj^ 
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most  important  to  Middle  and  East  Tennessee ;  for  though  one  other 
traverses  the  middle  division^  it  does  not  tap  the  coal  region,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  which  we  must  look,  in  part  at  least,  for  a  restored  pros- 
perity. 

Knoxville  and  Charlestqn  Railroad. 

THiis  road  runs  from  Knoxville  to  Maryville,  and  is  sixteen  miles  in 
length.  It  was  intended  to  connect  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  of 
South  Carolina,  and  form,  with  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  Railroad,  a 
through  line  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  sea-board  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  road  was  sold  by  the  State  on  account  of  its  failure  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  issued  to  it  for  $105,000.  We  have  received  no 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  road,  and  can  therefore  give  no  account 
of  the  amount  of  its  business. 


Tennessee  Coal  and  Railroad  Company. 

This  road  runs  from  Cowan,  a  village  on  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad,  to  Sewanee  Mines.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  in  length, 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  '$850,000.  It  is  now  operated  by  the 
Sewanee  Mining  Company.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  it  see 
Grundy  county. 

St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railway. 

OFFICERS: 

Edward  F.  Winslow,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  President 

Jambs  H.  Wilsok,  New  York,  Vice  President 

Charlbs  W.  Gardenkr,  St.  Louis,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

Geo.  S.  W1N8LOW,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,!   ^    ...^     ^  «         •  ^     ^    ^ 
H.  L.  Morrill,  Evansyille,  Ind.,   7^wwten<  Superintendents. 

A.  E.  Shrader,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  General  Ticket  Agent 

This  road  traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  Missis- 

fippi  Yalley,  and  also  passes  directly  through  the  immense  coal  fields 

of  West  Kentucky  and  Illinois.      The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  to 

ISaahville  by  this  road  is  estimated  to  be  449,000  bushels;  to  points 

«outti  of  Nashville,  100,000  bushels.     All  the  towns  on  the  line  of  the 

^^  from  Henderson,  Kentucky,  to  Nashville  are  supplied  with  coal 

^Utt  tke  nunes  in  Kentucky,  while  immense  quantities  are  carried  to 

«*•  umis  fifom  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois.     In  addition  to  coal,  tobacco, 
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Wheats  corn,  and  whisky  are  transferred  by  this  road  in  large  quanti- 
ties. From  Springfield  alone  over  forty  barrels  of  whisky  are  daily 
shipped  to  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  and  other  points.  The  road  is  admi- 
rably located,  and  the  facilities  offered  for  the  erection  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  on  its  route  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  long  re- 
main unnoticed  by  capitalists.  Cheap  living,  cheap  coal,  fertile  lands, 
unoccupied  water-power,  contiguity  to  the  cotton  fields  and  to  the  iron 
regions,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  country  through  which  this 
road  passes.  Good  management  and  liberal  rates  on  the  part  of  its 
officers  must  eventually  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  roads  lead- 
ing to  Nashville. 

The  total  length  of  this  road  is  358  miles,  48  of  which  are  branches. 
The  distance  to  St.  Louis  is  310  miles.  Length  of  road  in  Tennessee, 
48  miles;  guage,  4  feet,  9  inches,  and  5  feet;  rail,  50,  56,  and  65 
pounds  to  the  yard. 

Operations  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1872: 

From  passengers $260,888  35 

"       freight 626,446  06 

Miscellaneoos 36.266  44 

Total  earnings $822,600  85 

Operating  expenses - « 632  821  69 

Net  earnings $169,779  16 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  this  road  is  $16,000,000,  of  which 
11,000,000  are  paid  in.  Funded  debt,  $5,807,000.  The  cost  of 
construction,  $11,089,000;  equipment,  $1,725,000;  real  estate,  etc., 
$700,000. 

McMlNNVILLE   AND   MANCHESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  line  of  this  road  extends  from  Tullahoma  to  McMinnville,  the 
county  seat  of  Warren.  Its  length  is  thirty-four  miles.  Upon  its 
failure  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  in  aid  of 
its  construction,  it  was  sold  in  1872.  The  sale  was  declared  void,  and  a 
new  sale  ordered.  It  is  run  by  the  lessees  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  and  has  the  same  list  of  officers.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  road  in  1872,  no  later  information  being  acceasible,  were  finom 
passengers,  $6,816.45;  from  freight,  $7,856.05;  total,  14,672.50.  The 
expense  of  running  was  $12,517.61. 

This  road  was  projected  to  run  to  Sparta,  Tennessee,  and  ultimately 
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to  extend  to  the  Kentucky  state  line,  with  a  view  to  a  connection  with 
the  Cincinnati  Southern.  Work  has  been  done  beyond  McMinnville, 
m  the  direction  of  Sparta,  to  the  amount  of  $81,063.76.  The  total 
cost  to  Sparta,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  $659,806 ;  and  to  the  Kentucky 
state  line,  11,493,000. 

Winchester  and  Alabama  Railboad. 

There  is  in  operation  of  this  road  thirty-nine  miles  from  Decherd, 
on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  to  Fayetteville,  the 
county  seat  of  Lincoln.  It  was  projected  to  run  to  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Bailroad  purchased  it  of  the  State  on  sale  for  the  non-payment  of  in- 
1  terest,  and  it  is  now  operated  by  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Com- 
pany as  lessees  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

The  receipts  fit)m  passengers,  ending  June,  1872,  was  $6,527;  from 
freight,  112,429.72;  total,  $18,776.72.     Expenses,  $16,015.80. 

Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

OFFICERS: 

Geo.  Manky,  Nashvillef  President  and  Superintendent. 

R.  M.  Miller,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  General  Ticket  Agent. 

W.  M.  Mabr,  Master  of  Transportation  and  Conductor. 

J.  D.  Manbt,  General  Freight  Agent. 

This  road  runs  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Lebanon,  the  county- 
•eat  of  Wilson.  Length,  31  miles;  sidings  and  other  tracts,  4  miles; 
guage,  5  feet ;  rail,  56  pounds  to  the  yard. 

It  was  projected  to  run  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  but  financial  em- 
barrassments checked  its  progress.  Considering  the  shortness  of  the 
load,  it  makes  a  better  showiujg  than  any  short  line  within  our  knowl- 
edge. 

The  company  bought  the  interest  of  the  State  in  this  road  on  ac- 
ooont  of  bonds  issued,  paying  therefor  $300,000.  The  amount  of 
State  loans  was  $1,185,000. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  business  of  the  road  for  1872: 

Cedar  lumber,  value $99,400 

Other  lumber,  value 8,356 

Total  value  of  lumber $107,766 
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Besides  lumber  there  were  shipped : 

Barrela  of  flour 10,437 

Sacks  of  floor '. - 9,099 

Bushels  of  grain ^ 12,676 

Pounds  of  bacon ^ 321,761 

"  lard 12,000 

"  butter 23,568 

Eggs,  dozens 69,800 

Pounds  of  fruiU ^ 44,868 

feathers 6,081 

rags 49,177 

"        "  old  iron 98,362 

Hogsheads  of  tobacco 140 

Bales  of  cotton 146 

"       "  hay 146 

Pounds  of  wool 14,164 

**        "  cotton  yarn 8,237 

Car-loads  of  stock „ 208 

For  the  year  ending  January  1, 1872,  the  earnings  of  the  road  were: 

From  passengers ~ ^2,468  44 

**     freight - 20.950  92 

Miscellaneous 4,323  17 

TeUl  earnings $57,742  53 

The  expenses  amounted  to .' 41,478  71 

Net  earnings ~  $16,263  82 

We  are  indebted  to  R.  W.  Miller,  secretary  and  treasurer,  for  the 
following  account  of  the  business  of  the  road  for  1873: 

Passengers  over  the  road 22,474 

Car-loads  of  stock 187 

"  "   flour 128,  average        90  barrels  eaeh. 

"   grain 96,      "  300  bushels     " 

"   bacon 60,      "         16,000  pounds     " 

"  "   tobacco 20,       "  8  hhds.        " 

"  "   cotton 24,      "  25  bushels    " 

"    lumber 466,      "  5,000  feet,  }  cedar. 

"  "   wood .,285,      "  7  cords  each. 

Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  south,  and  the  ability 
and  energy  which  have  been  displayed  by  its  officers  in  its  management, 
have  placed  it  among  flie  first  railroads  of  America.     Boldly  strikii^^ 
through  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  it  was  the  first  road  which  placed  ^j 
communication  the  cotton  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the 
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grain-growing  states  of  the  north-west,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors 
is  noianifested  in  the  fact,  that  since  its  main  line  from  Louisville  to  Nash- 
ville was  finished,  a  distance  of  185  miles,  it  has,  within  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  thrown  out  branches  and  extended  its  main  line,  until  the 
aggregate  number  of  miles  has  reached  737.3,  380  of  which  are  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  cost  of  the  property  owned  by  this  cor- 
poration amounts  to  $22,946,338 ;  including  other  assets,  the  value  of 
property  owned  by  the  company,  after  deducting  floating  debt,  is 
$25,583,575,91 ;  liabilities,  (stocks  and  bonds)  amounting  to  $23,801,- 
939.03.  The  total  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  not 
including  leased  lines,  amounted  to  $4,909,426.44;  expenses,  $3,498,- 
303.29  ;  showing  a  net  profit  of  $1,411,123.29.  A  dividend  of  seven 
per  cent,  was  paid  out  of  the  net  earnings,  also  interest  on  bonded 
debt.  The  bonded  debt,  for  which  the  road  is  mortgaged,  amounts  to 
$14,820,500.00. 

The  main  stem  of  this  road,  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  wasoj^ned 
for  business  November  1,  1859.   The  Memphis  branch,  extending  from 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  264 
miles,  and  embracing  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis,  Clarks- 
ville  and  Louisville  railroads,  was  opened  in  1860.    The  two  last  men- 
tioned roads,  built  under  separate  charters,  were  bought  by  the  company 
and  consolidated.      The  Nashville  and  Decatur  road  was  leased  for 
thirty  years,  commencing  July  1,  1872.     The  company  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  stock  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad, 
which  road  was  completed  October  1,  1872^  putting  the  capital  city  of 
Tennessee  in  direct  communication  with  the  capital  city  of  Alabama, 
We  only  propose  to  speak  of  the  trade   of  such   portions  of  this 
company's  roads  as  pass  through  the  State  of  Tennessee.     The  main 
stem  enters  the  State  near  Mitchellsville,  Sumner  county,  and  for  the 
distance  of  thirteen   miles  passes  over  a  part  of  the  great  Highland 
Rim,  and  descends  through  a  tunnel  into  the  low  lands  of  the  Central 
Basin.     Upon  the  Highland  Rim,  contiguous  to  this  road,  are  grown 
tobacco  and  wheat  of  fine  quality.     The  shipments  from  the  stations 
on  the  Rim  are  mainly  of  these  two  articles,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  table.     South  of  South  Tunnel,  and  on  to  Nashville,  the 
stations  show  but  little  tobacco  shipped,  that  from  Gallatin  having 
probably  been  raised  in  Trousdale  county,  or  upon  the  Highlands, 
tiioTw;\itlie  car  loads  of  stock  are  notably  increased.     Indeed, -there 
M«  but  few  couiities  in  the  State  that  have  earned  a  better  reputation 
tot  rtodt^rowing  than  Sumner. 

V«  are  mdebted  to  Col.  Albert  Fink,  the  vice-president  and  gen- 
'^  «9«riiitendent,  for  the  following  tables : 
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Guthrie  is  within  the  State  of  Kentucky,  but  much  of  the  produce 
shipped  from  that  point  is  grown  in  Tennessee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Clarksville  ships  the  largest  amount  of  tobacco, 
being  11,125  hogsheads,  and  Guthrie,  which  is  in  the  edge  of  Kentucky, 
next.  Ommiting  Nashville  and  Memphis,  the  most  cotton  from  way 
stations  comes  from  Brownsville,  being  21,153  bales ;  Humboldt  stands 
second,  shipping  14,172;  Mason  third,  10,316 ;  Pulaski  fourth,  8,863 ; 
Columbia  fifth,  being  8,299.  From  the  lower  Tennessee  River,  from 
Florence  to  Danville,  the  steamer  Dick  Johnson  collected  6,999  bales, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  cotton  raised  on  the  Tennessee 
River  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  to  its  mouth.  About  10,000  bales  an- 
nually find  their  outlet  by  this  river.  Stewart's  Station  is  noted  for 
lime.     1,473  car  loads  of  iron  are  shipped  by  the  Memphis  division. 

This  road  with  its  branches,  traversing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most 
productive  sections  of  the  country,  is  destined,  with  judicious  manage- 
ment, to  become  the  great  inland  route  of  commerce  between  the  two 
sections.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  company  hopes  befi:)re  a  great 
while  to  have  direct  connections,  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee  roads,  with 
the  Atlantic  ports,  with  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  with  the  Pacific  ports  by  Memphis,  Little  Rock  and  Shreveport,  con- 
necting at  the  latter  point  with  the  Texas  Pacific.  Eighteen  consecu- 
tive semi-annual  dividends  have  been  made,  the  road  is  well  kept  up, 
and  under  the  skillful  superintendence  and  management  of  Col.  Fink, 
it  will  doubtless  continue  to  extend  its  arms,  until  it  can  command  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Southern  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  trade 
of  3,000  miles  of  seaboard. 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
officers, 

Hoir.  Abraham  Murdock,  Colambas,  Miss.,  President. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Rushing,  Marion,  Misa.,  Vice  President. 

John  J.  Walkkr,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Second  Vice-President. 

Alonzo  L.  Willoughbt,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Olitkr  S.  Beers,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Auditor. 

Oeorgb  N.  Stewart,  Mobile,  Ala.,  General  Solicitor. 

L.  J.  Fleming,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Resident  and  Consulting  Engineer. 

A.  L.  Rives,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Sup' i. 

John  A.  PmvoH,  Mobile,  Ala.,  General  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent, 

^™  ^)ad  was  opened  in  1859.     At  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting 

w  toe  stockholders^  held  in  Mobile,  the  president,  in  his  annual  report, 

^  ^^^^Casioii   to   pay   a   just   tribute   to   the  persevering  efforts  of 
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Baldwyn  in  the  building  of  this  road,  an  enterprise  at  the  time  of  it» 
inception,  greater  than  had  been  started  on  either  continent — the  build- 
ing of  a  road  that  was  to  extend  through  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  gulf  with  those  of  the  western  rivers  and 
lakes.  After  thirteen  years  of  patient  toil  and  persistent  energy,  the 
road  was  completed  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Coltimbus,  Kentucky,  a 
distance  of  472  miles.  Shortly  after  its  completion  the  war  broke  out^ 
and  at  its  close  the  road  was  a  splendid  wreck.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
its  original  cost  was  lost.  But  by  energy  and  credit,  in  eight  years  the 
property  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  increased  equipments,  en- 
larged facilities  for  business,  and  a  developed  earning  power  that  sur- 
prised its  friends. 

Earnings  for  the  Year  1872. 

Prom  Passengers $  734,970  39 

**      Freight 2,089,681  26 

"     Mail  and  Express - 127,866  96 

Total  earnings .'. $2,962,607  69 

Expenditures. 

Maintenance  of  way $  682,386  10 

Rolling  Stock 612,779  48 

Transportation 836,063  60 

Total  Expenditures 1,930,219  18 

Net  earnings $1,022,288  41 

This  road  has  a  bonded  debt  of  $10,839,144.46,  and  floating  debt  of 
$1,176,938.03.  Its  lowest  estimated  value  is  $22,500,000.  The  origi- 
nal  capital  stock  amounted  to  $4,466,475.86.  This  has  been  doubled. 
The  company  has  paid  ofl*  its  indebtedness  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  resumed  the  payment  of  interest  on  all  classes  of  bonds.  May  1, 
1870. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  cotton  received  at  each 
station  on  this  road,  within  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1873: 

Ramer's 86  Bales. 

Bethel 736  *' 

McNairy 733  " 

Henderson 2,614  " 

Pinson „ 1,099  " 

Jackson- 7,841  " 

Humboldt 688  " 

Trenton- 6,852  " 

Dyer 661  " 

Rutherford 761  " 

Kenton 1,260  " 

Troy 44  " 

Union  City 992  " 


f. 


ToUl 24,146  Bales. 
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Amount  of  Tennessee  cotton  received  by  this  road  the  previous 
year,  20,866  bales. 

The  number  of  passengers  moved  for  the  year  1872,  was  398,884. 
Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger,  41  miles.  The  average 
number  of  seats  provided  in  each  passenger  train,  125;  the  average 
number  ocoupied,  25,  or  only  one-fifth  the  capacity  of  the  cars. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  road  was  374,531  ;  total  number  of  tons, 
one  mile,  663,993.02.  Total  cars  for  passenger  trains,  56 ;  total  freight 
cars,  1,073;  total  number  engines,  89. 


Mississippi  Centkal  and  New  Orleans  Railroad. 

OFFJCBRS: 

A.  M.  West,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  President, 

R.  P.  Nbelt,  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

E.  C.  Walthall,  General  Attorney. 

By  the  consolidation  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  North- 
em  Railroad  and  the  Mississippi  Central,  this  company  controls  the 
entire  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  549 
miles.  Running  arrangements  have  been  effected  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  company,  which  places,  practically,  under  one  man- 
agement, though  operated  by  two  charters,  1,700  miles  of  railway. 

The  extension  of  the  road  from  Jackson,  Tennessee,  to  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, gives  to  it  an  independent  connection.  By  the  completion  of 
this  work  the  road  gains  seven  new  and  independent  connections  :  1st. 
With  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  line,  at  Milan, 
Tennessee;  2d.  With  the  Nashville,  Cliattanooga  and  St.  Louis  line, 
at  Frost,  Tennessee ;  3d.  With  the  Memphis  and  Paducah  line,  at 
Fulton,  Kentucky;  4th.  With  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad;  5th. 
With  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  ;  6th.  With  the  Cairo  and  Vin- 
oennes  Railroad.  7th.  With  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  at  Cairo, 
Illinois. 

By  the  first,  the  shortest  route  yet  opened  is  secured  from  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  second  gives  favorable  con- 
nection with  Nashville.  The  third  secures  connection  with  Paducah 
and  the  rich  coal  fields  of  Kentucky.  The  connections  at  Cairo  bring 
it  within  easy  access  of  the  great  coal  regions  of  Illinois.  The  Cairo 
and  Folton  and  Iron  Mountain  railroads  give  it  direct  connections 
with  Missouri,  northern  Arkansas  and  Kansas.     The  Cairo  and  Ym- 
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cennes  Railroad  leads  into  the  great   grain-growing  regions  of  the 
Wabash  and  White  River  valleys. 

In  his  report  for  1873,  the  president,  after  enumerating  the  advan- 
tages of  the  connections  given  above,  says  : 

*'  The  ultimate  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  New 
Orleans  and  Cuba,  to  run  in  connection  with  these  consolidated  roads, 
will  follow  as  naturally  as  effect  follows  cause,  which,  aided  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  will  in  the  main  control  the  direction  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  from  and  into  the  West  India  Islands,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  estimated  by  the  exports  from  the  United  States  into  Cuba, 
which,  in  1871,  amounted  to  $14,200,000,  and-the  imports  from  Cuba, 
for  the  same  year,  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  $58,584,000. 
If  American  enterprise  could  be  infused  into  Cuba,  and  their  exorbi- 
tant duties  (which  on  flour  are  eight  dollars  per  barrel)  reduced,  we 
would  export  as  much  as  we  import,  and  thus  keep  balances  from  run- 
ning against  us,  and  the  volume  of  her  commercial  wealth  would 
increase  with  unparalleled  rapidity  ;  and  travel,  attracted  by  her  tropic 
charms  and  salubrious  climate,  would  increase  in  a  greater  ratio. 

"  These  arrangements  fully  consummated,  transportation  will  be  cheap- 
ened and  business  greatly  increased  by  doing  away  with  all  transfers 
and  drayages  on  the  railroad  line.  Besides,  it  will  relieve  the  entire 
line  of  roads  and  steamers  of  all  complications,  by  fixing  definitely  its 
responsibility  to  shippers  and  passengers.*' 

Regular  trains  commenced  running  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1873.  Arrangements  are  effected  by  which  the 
cars  are  transferred  at  Cairo  without  breaking  bulk. 

We  regret  that  we  have  received  no  itemized  account  of  the  business 
of  the  road  for  1873. 

The  gross  traffic  of  the  road  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1872,  was  $1,425,984.37,  expenses  $846,128.46,  of  which  ?67,- 
477.59  were  charged  to  the  Mississippi  Central  company  as  construction 
expenses,  making  net  earnings  $646,333.50.  Capital  stock  $3,935,- 
534.60.  Funded  debt  $4,628,980.00.  This  road  is  indebted  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  $1,199,180.  The  floating  debt  amounted  to  $3,- 
787,030.45.  Of  the  whole  road,  120  miles  are  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee.    Grange  five  feet.     Rail  fifty-six  to  sixty  pounds  per  yard. 

Memphis  and  Charleston  Railkoad. 

This  road  was  opened  in  1857  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Steven- 
■•on,  Alabama,  where  it  unites  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoogsk 
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Bailroad.  The  length  of  the  main  line  is  271  miles^  of  which  eighty- 
seven  miles  are  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It  has  a  branch  leading 
fiom  Maoon,  thirty-nine  miles  east  of  Memphis^  to  Somerville^  the 
county  seat  of  Fayette  county,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  another 
from  Tuscumbia  to  Florence,  Alabama,  six  miles.  The  Winchester 
and  Alabama  and  McMinnville  and  Manchester  roads  are  operated  by 
the  same  company. 

Receipts  for  the  Tear  Ending  June  30, 1872. 

From  Passengers ^ $630,423  00 

"     Freight ^ 670,009  26 

"     Mail  and  Express 66,232  77 

"     Other  sources 38,450  99 

$1,404,116  oa 

BZPEKSES. 

Transportation $312,596  47 

lotiTO  power - 286,597  43 

Maintenance  of  w»j 236250  85 

"        •*    cars ~ ~.  114,946  94 

♦951,191  ^ 

Beceipts  oyer  operating  expenses* ~-~  $453,724  33 

In  the  above  are  included  the  returns  of  the  McMinnville  and  Man- 
diester  and  Winchester  and  Alabama  Railroads. 

The  amount  of  cotton  moved  by  this  road  was  188,313  bales. 

The  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  leased  this  road  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  which  lease  went  into  effect  1st  of  July,  1872.      By  its 
terms  it  is  to  pay,  during  the  first  five  years,  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  capital  stock,  $5,312,725,  provided  the  net  earnings  amount  to 
that  gum.     Three  per  cent,  is  guaranteed.     "After  the  expiration  of 
five  years  the  company  binds  itself  to  pay  six  per  cent,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  for  which  the  road  is  leased.     The  company  also  agrees 
to  pay  all  installments  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonded 
debt,  amounting  to  $4,157,<XX),  and  $900,000  for  completing  the  Win- 
Aegter  and  Alabama  Railroad,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
•peeing  to  isHue  consolidated  mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to  $5,500,- 
^^  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest  in  gold,  and  payable  in  forty 
y«W8  from  July  1,  1872,  to  cover  the  present  bonded  debt,  and  a  fur- 
flier  amount  of  $200,000  to  take  up  the  floating  debt.''    "  The  road  is 
^  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  to  be  surrendered  at  the  expiration  of 
™^  lease  in  good  order  and  condition."     It  is  now  reported  (April, 
f       1874^  Qm  tlie  company  has  returned  the  road  to  the  stockholders. 
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The  road  owes  the  State  of  Tennessee  $1,741,576.75,  opon  which 
interest  is  due,  amounting  to  $103,315. 

The  Memphis  and  Ohio  has  been  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  the 
Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Great  Southern  Railroad  in  another  part  of 
this  chapter. 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Ra.ilboad. 

offjcebb: 

H.  S.  McCoMB,  Wilminfcton,  Del.,  Ftendeni. 

F.  M.  Whitb,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Vice-Ptesideni, 

S.  H.  Lamb,  Memphis,  Tenn,  Secretary  and  T^eaturer. 

E.  D.  Frost,  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  OenercU  Manager. 

M.  BuRKK,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Superintendent. 

S.  Caret,  New  Orleans,  General  Ticket  Agent. 

D.  B.  MoRET,  New  Orleans,  General  Freight  Agent. 

Only  eleven  miles  of  this  road  are  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and, 
though  important  to  Memphis,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  Tennessee  road. 
It  was  opened  for  business  in  1857.  Distance  to  Grenada,  Mississippi, 
100  miles. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1873: 

The  gross  earnings  from  all  soarces  were $560,650  79 

Operating  expenses  less  material  on  hand 301,865  34 

Net  earnings $258,785  55 

Operating  expenses,  53  17-20  per  cent. 

Gross  earnings  of  previous  year  were - 522,644  82 

Operating  expenses  previous  year 268,152  21 

Net  earnings : $254,492  61 

Operating  expenses,  51  3-10  per  cent. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  road  is  >825,406.99.  Funded  debt,  $2,- 
311,214.08,  of  which  ?417,800  are  due  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Float- 
ing debt,  $136,121.54. 

Of  cotton  there  were  shipped : 

From  local  stations  to  Memphis - 56,444  bales. 

*^     local  stations  to  New  Orleans 5.037      ** 

"      Memphis  to  New  Orleans 33,289      " 

Total  bales  transported  in  1873 94,770      " 

Total  bales  transported  previous  year 80,077      '* 

Increase 14,693     ** 

Total  present  year  to  New  Orleans 38,326    . " 

Total  previous  year  to  New  Orleans 31.901      " 

Increase  to  New  Orleans - 6,425     *' 
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A  comparison  with  the  tables  of  last  Report  shows  a  very  favorable 
increase  in  local  cotton,  61,481  against  50,744  last  year,  besides  an  in- 
crease of  3,956  bales  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  The  movement 
fiom  local  stations  to  New  Orleans 

Last  year  was ^ 2,568  bales. 

This  year  it  is  (1873)..... 5,037     " 

Increase ~ 2,469      " 

Memphis  and  Paducah  Road. 

This  road  is  itow  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  finished 
during  the  year  1874.  It  passes  through  the  most  fertile  sections  of 
the  State,  and  makes  connection  with  other  roads  at  Troy  Station, 
Paducah  Junction,  and  Paducah.  Col.  L.  J.  Dupree,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau,  says  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  passes: 

"The  average  distance  of  this  road  from  Mississippi  River  is  about 
fifteen  miles.  The  whole  road  from  Paducah  to  Memphis  penetrates 
the  richest  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

"Until  the  financial  collapse  occurred,  land  along  the  Memphis  and 
Paducah  Road  was  held  at  from  $30  to  $60  per  acre.  It  is  an  absolutely 
fiiultless  farming  country;  chestnut,  oak,  cypress,  and  every  tree  that 
flourishes  on  the  richest  land  in  this  latitude  grows  luxuriantly  here. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  level,  and  the  lowest  of  it  is  above 
the  highest  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  which  diffuses  itself  over  the  low- 
lands of  Arkansas.  The  earthquake  of  1811-12  made  abrupt  hills 
tad  deep,  narrow  valleys  in  rich  lands  of  Obion ;  but  much  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  country,  enriched  by  the  Memphis  and  Paducah  Railroad, 
and  protected  against  high  freight  tarifis  forever  by  the  proximity  of  the 
river  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railway 
on  the  other,  is  the  most  attractive  in  the  State.  The  reader  should 
^member  that  the  climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than  that  of  East 
*nd  Middle  Tennessee  in  the  same  latitude.  Knoxville  is  quite  600 
«^t  more  than  Memphis  above  the  sea  level.  Figs  and  cotton,  which 
^^er  reach  maturity  at  Nashville  or  Knoxville,  flourish  along  the 
'^Qte  of  the  Memphis  and  Paducah  road.  Beyond  Troy,  100  miles 
oorth  of  Memphis,  the  people  cultivate  tobacco,  grain,  and  grasses,  and 
^^^^  horses ;  south  of  Troy  there  are  rich  corn  and  cotton  fields. 
j'oiBst^  are  most  dense,  but  when  swept  away  by  the  hand  of  toil  the 
^'^     ^avial  fiurms  that  smile  in  the  sunshine  are  invaluable.     There 
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is  no  such  district  of  country  of  equal  extent  and  exuberance  in  Ten- 


nessee." 


The  roads  named  below  are  projected  or  in  course  of  construction : 

Memphis  and  Knoxville. 

A  portion  of  this  railroad,  (narrow  guage)  in  West  Tennessee,  is 
now  under  contract  and  the  work  of  grading  is  progressing.  The 
route  passes  from  Memphis  on  through  Sommerville,  ^livar,  crossing 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Henderson's  Station,  thence  through 
Henderson  county,  striking  the  Tenneasee  River  at  Saltillo,  in  Hardin 
county.  From  this  point  to  Clifton,  iiji  Wayne  county,  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles,  connection  will  be  made  through  the  means  of 
steamboats.  From  Clifton  the  road  will  run"  on  through  Waynes- 
boro, Lawrenceburg  and  Pulaski,  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Winch- 
ester and  Alabama  road  at  Fayekeville,  in  Lincoln  county.  An 
arm  of  this  road  will  pass  from  near  Wayne  Furnace,  through 
Lewis  county,  to  Columbia.  Perhaps  no  road  in  the  State  will  pass 
through  a  more  interesting  section  of  country.  From  Memphis  to 
Saltillo  it  will  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  cotton  region  of  We^ 
Tennessee,  and  from  Clifton  to  Lawrenceburg  it  will  run  over  de- 
posits of  limonite  iron  ore.  Hydraulic  rocks  and  marbles  of  valuable 
varieties  will  form  the  foundation  of  the  road-bed  for  many  miles. 
The  route  east  of  the  Tennessee  River  offers  favorable  locations  for 
immigrants.  Land  is  cheap,  the  country  high  and  healthy,  and  the 
soils  of  moderate  fertility,  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  a  point  twelve 
miles  west  of  Pulaski,  where  the  road  will  descend  into  the  great 
limestone  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee,  the  fairest  and  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  State.  In  this  Basin  it  continues  its  course  to  Fayette- 
ville.  By  continuing  on  to  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  connecting  the  coal  with  the  iron  ore  of  the  Western  Belt, 
and  will  also  give  to  West  Tennessee  coal  facilities  hitherto  not  enjoyed 
and  open  the  grain-growing  and  stock-raising-regions  of  the  State  with 
the  cotton-producing  section. 

The  Brownsville  and  Ohio. 

This  road  (narrow  guage)  will  run  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Bro 
ville,  in  Haywood  county,  through  Bolivar  to  Middleton,  and 
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f 
rill  connect  with  the  Mlddleton  and  Ripley  road.     Twenty-five  or 

lurty  miles  are  graded  from  Brownsville  north. 

The  Cairo  and  Tennessee. 

This  road  is  to  be  built  fix>m  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Paris,  the  county  seat 
if  Henry  county,  and  from  thence  an  arm  extended  to  Johnsonville  to 
minect  with  the  Duck  River  Valley  Railroad — the  main  line  running 
kough  Clifton,  in  Wayne  county,  to  Florence,  Jftabama.  Consider- 
ible  amount  of  stock  has  been  taken,  and  the  road  is  now  being  sur- 
»«yed  preparatory  to  letting  out  contracts. 

Tennessee  Central. 

This  road  was  first  chartered  in  1847,  and  re-chartered  during  the 
tanon  of  1869-70.  It  is  designed  to  run  from  Huntington,  the  county 
•rt  of  Carroll  county,  ont  hrough  Gibson,  Crocket,  a  comer  of  Hay- 
vood  and  through  Lauderdale  to  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Fulton.  It 
iHietrates  the  heart  of  one  of  the  finest  fiirming  regions  of  the  State, 
lad  its  course  from  east  to  west  gives  it  great  advantages  over  roads 
luiaing  north  and  south. 

Xlris  road  has  twenty-five  miles  of  road-bed  graded.  It  will  form  a 
»k  in  the  great  inter-oceanic  route  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  or  Charles- 
•mi,  South  Carolina,  to  the  coast  of  California.  The  prospect  for  its 
S»rfy  completion  is  good.  The  cost  from  Huntington  to  the  Missis- 
■ppi  River,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  1366,000. 

Memphis  and  Raleigh  (Narrow  Guage). 

"DiiB  runs  ont  from  Raleigh  to  a  .point  on  the  Memphis  and  Louis- 
^fe  rwd,  a  distance  oi  some  seven  miles.  We  have  no  official  infor- 
■•*»on  in  reganl  to  it. 

^^^ci^y^j^j  Southern. 

•"»»  from  G^^Tt^^^u^  Pr^J^^^^^  '^'''^^'  '^  ^^'^  Cincinnati  South- 
'Ale  Land  (0  EmerrWyy  V^^«^'  P^'^"«  ^^^^  ^^^  Cumberland 
•P«"ng  <mc  of  tie  Bnest  ^'  V  ^*^^^^^  »^^°g  ^^^  eastern  edge,  and 
Jentockjerf^/^  ^/^/^X^^^     iron  regions  in  America.     The 

^^meibrwori     i^^^^^^^    under  contract,    and  proposals 

^^  /j^j^<^:^trxQ  in  Tennessee.     The  estimated 
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coat  of  the  road  is  $15,000,000,  of  which  Cincinnati  subacribi 
000,000. 

Cumberland  and  Ohio. 


The  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  in  process  of  cons 
and  will  pass  from  some  point  on  the  Ohio  River,  through  £ 
and  Scottsville,  Kentucky,  and  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  on  to  K 
Sumner  county  ha&taken  stock  to  the  amount  of  $300,000.  ' 
little  doubt  of  its  early  completion.  This  road  will  give  a  n 
peting  line  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Th^  following  are  a  classified  list  of  railroads. proposed  and  i 
tjon  in  and  passing  through  West  Tennessee ; 


M&H8S  OF  ROADS. 


Uobile  and  Ohio - 

UiisisBippi  Centra!  and  New  Orleani— . 

Memphis  and  Charleston- 

Uemphii  and  Ohio ^ 

MiisiBsippI  and  Tennessee. .• 

Hemphig  and  Pa^iucah- 

Nashville  and  Norlbwestern 

Memphis  and  Ralpieh,  (narrow  gnage). 

Jarkson  aod  Birmingham 

MemphiB  and  Knoivillo 

Hnntingdon  and  Jackson 

Jackson  and  Memphis. 

Tennessee  CrntraL - 

JackBOD  and  EvanaTille 

JackBon  and  Leiington  

Selma,  Montaomery  and  Hemphii 

Memphis  ana  Ticksbnr^,- 

Cairo  and  TennesBee  River-.. 

Brownsville  and  Ohio 

Total - 


The  Owensboro  and  Russelville  Railroad   is  also  projected 
through  Sumner  county. 

The  Duck  River  Valley  Railroad,  (narrow  guage)   moait 
Johnsonville  on  the  Tennessee  River,  *i>  — «i-a rfi  ■  i^i  pip  i  <ni^-^ad 
seat  of  Hickman,  to  Columbia  and  c* 
to  Fayetteville,  the  county  seat 
within  the  next  two  or  three  yi 
and  mineral  region.     The  anu" 
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Several  more  roads  were  projected,  but  the  financial  crisis  of  1873 
will  render  their  construction,  for  a  time,  a  matter  of  doubt.  Among 
these  is  the  Ducktown  Narrow  Guacge,  running  from  Cleveland  to 
Ducktown.  Two  miles  of  this  road  are  now  in  operation.  Also  one 
&om  Nashville  to  Clarksville,  (narrow  guage)  is  being  surveyed,  with 
mne  prospect  of  being  built.  A  narrow  guage,  five  miles  long,  from 
Boekwood  Landing  to  Bockwood  Furnace,  in  Roane  county,  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  years.  It  does  all  the  carrying  business  from 
tike  river  to  Rockwood. 

• 

We  have  thus  given  pretty  full  statistics  of  the  railroads  in  the  State, 

because  the  public  mind,  from  causes  not  necessary  to  mention,  has 

Wen  directed  towards  their  management,  and  a  great  necessity  is  felt 

i  for  a  work  showing  the  details  of  their  operations,  cost  of  running, 

Ivid  price  of  freight.    The  projected  railroads  are  also  a  matter  of 

bterest  to  persons  seeking  new  locations. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Condition  of  Agriculture. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  not 
prosperous  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  variety  of  the  products,  t 
means  of  transportation  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  should  ensu 
The  great  civil  convulsion  which  upheaved  the  very  foundation,  of  1 
social  structure  in  the  south,  wrought  most  disastrous  changes  amo 
*  the  land-owners  and  farmers  of  the  State,  and  especially  among  th< 
occupying  the  more  fertile  sections  of  Middle  and  West  Tenness 
The  change  was  less  apparent  in  East  Tennessee,  where  the  proporti 
of  the  slave  population  to  the  white  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  otl 
divisions,  and  where  the  character  of  crops  grown  was  not  such  as 
demand  arduous  and  continued  efforts  throughout  the  entire  year, 
the  cotton  and  tobacco-growing  regions  the  greatest  changes  W' 
wrought,  and  the  condition  of  the  farms  in  these  sections,  den 
radical  defects  in  the  system  of  labor  or  general  management, 
both.  Previous  to  the  war,  the  farmers  in  Middle  and  West  T 
nessee  were  the  most  thriving  in  the  State  and  their  farms  showec 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Each  year  showed  progr 
and  the  demand  for  real  estate  was  so  great  that  land  attained  i 
limit  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  profitable  as  an  investment,  except  to  th 
whose  increasing  number  of  slaves  rendered  it  necessary  for  th 
either  to  extend  their  domains  or  dispose  of  their  surplus  laborers, 
long  had  this  class  of  farmers  been  accustomed  to  the  well  regulal 
and  well  disciplined  system  of  slave  labor,  that  they  found  it  imp 
sible  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  relations  between  the  laboi 
and  the  master.  Many,  who  had  been  prosperous  and  successful  und 
the  former  condition  of  things,  were  reduced  to  comparative  pover 
under  the  operations  of  free  labor,  and  sought  new  fields  of  businesi 

Naturally  enough,  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  many  farmers  tried  1 
plantation  system,  or  the  system  to  which  they  had  been  accustom 
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paying  their  fiirm  hands  by  the  year  in  money  and  supplying  them 
with  rations.     With  the  high  prices  of  produce  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  war,  this  system  proved  remunerative,  but  as  the  prices  of  the 
staple  products  declined,  while  the  expenses  of  the  farm  remained  sta- 
tionary, it  was  discovered  that  some  change  would  have  to  be  made, 
either  in  the  manner  of  employing  labor,  or  in  the  character  of  the 
crops  grown.     Then  followed  what  is  called  the  "  share  system,'^  by 
which  the  laborer  is  paid  part  of  the  crop  instead  of  money,  thereby 
decreasing  the  risk  of  the  land-owner,  ami,  as  it  was  supposed,  applying 
a  spur  to  the  exertions  of  the  laborer.     In  some  cases  this  worked 
well,  but  these  were  exceptional,  and  only  served  to  show  the  necessity 
of  additional  reform   in   farm  economy.      It  was  found   that  under 
this  method  of  employing  labor,  the  farm  could  not  be  kept  up,  either 
in  its  productive  capacity  or  in  its  improvements.     Fences  rotted  down, 
noxious  weeds  and  shrubs  grew  without  limitation  over  the  farm,  and 
stock-raising  became  a  thing  of  the  past.     The  laborer  felt  disposed  to 
work  only  during  the  active  growing  season,  and  would  show  a  dispo- 
ation  to  spend  his  time  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  to  no  profit 
to  himself  or  employer.     And  this  state  of  things  exists  to  a  great 
extent  at  present.     It  is  found  that  the  amount  required  to  procure 
extra  labor  to  do  what  should  legitimately  be  done  by  "  croppers"  con- 
sumes by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  profits  of  the  farm,  and  the  land- 
owner justly  feels  that  while  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  the  social 
demands  of  the  community  rest  upon  him,  his  profits  are  really  less 
than  the  interest  on  his  capital  invested,  and  are  growing  smaller  each 
succeeding  year.    This  has  in  a  measure  discouraged  this  class  of  farmers, 
and  many  of  them  have  ceased  to  regard  their  estates  as  a  thing  of 
profit,  but  rather  as  an  encumberance,  locking  up  their  capital  and 
clo^ng  their  energies.     As  might  be  inferred,  there  are  large  quan- 
tities of  improved  land  for  sale  at  prices  that  would  in  the  states  north 
of  OS  be  considered  ruinously  low — prices  for  which  the  land  could  not 
be  cleared  and  enclosed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  farm  buildings. 

There  is  one  class  of  farmers,  however,  that  is  both  prosperous  and 
happy.     We  refer  to  the  small  farmers  who  own  from  100  to  200  acres, 
and  who  perform  the  work  on  them  themselves,  hiring  only  occasion- 
ally during  the  busy  seasons.     This  class  is  improving  yearly.     Their 
fi^nns  denote  thrift,  and  they  luxuriate   in  an  abundance  of  all  the 
^'foessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  df  life.      Such  farmers  fill  up 
^^iTv,  Humphreys  and  Dickson  counties.     They  may  be  found  scat- 
^^^  in  spots  in  Stewart^  Montgomery,  Robertson  and  Sumner.     They 
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form  a  large  majority  in  East  Tennessee,  and  wherever  they  are  found, 
a  pleasing  content  prevails.  Relying  upon  their  own  strong  arm  for 
support,  the  question  of  labor  does  not  affect  them.  Dependent  upon 
no  one,  they  form  a  class  upon  which  the  State  must,  in  the  end,  rely 
for  its  solid  and  permanent  advancement.  The  march  of  events  is 
working  out  the  great  problem  of  labor.  It  was  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  happen  to  divorce  our  people  from  the  plantation  system — 
a  system  that  in  times  past  was  the  very  embodiment  of  economy, 
energy  and  productive  industry — a  system  that  moulded,  in  a  measure, 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  Old  England  and  New  England,  and  diverted 
streams  of  capital  by  the  certainty  with  which  it  furnLshed  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  but  a  system  which  is  not  adapted  to  free  labor,  and 
can  never  be  rendered,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  profitable,  and  which 
must  be  abandoned  sooner  or  later  by  the  people  of  the  whole  south. 
No  system,  yet  tried,  has  given  such  satisfactory  results  as  that  in  which 
the  owners  work  their  own  farms.  In  this  every  inducement  is  held 
out  for  practicing  economy,  for  enriching  the  soil,  for  improving  the 
stock;  and  for  elevating  the  social  and  intellectual  status  of  the  people. 
We  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  are  speaking  only  of  &rms  that 
are  cultivated — not  grass  farms,  nor  stock  farms.  A  thousand  acres  in 
a  grass  or  stock  farm  will  require  but  little  more  labor  than  one  hund- 
red in  a  tobacco  or  cotton  farm.  Additional  acres  on  such  a  farm 
only  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  and  increased  labor  upon 
enclosures.  The  quantity  of  labor  required  on  such  a  farm  does  not 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  farm. 

For  the  purpose  of  production,  land  should  be  divided  approxi- 
mately in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cultivators.  A  man  who  owns 
the  land  he  cultivates  takes  a  peculiar  interest  in  it.  He  has  a  con- 
stant motive  to  improve  it.  To  make  it  as  productive  as  possible  is 
his  study,  since  all  he  makes  is  his  own.  Each  man  working  for  him- 
self, upon  his  own  land,  will  greatly  increase  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  State :  1st,  in  the  increased  products ;  2d,  in  the  superior  quality  of 
the  products;  3d,  in  the  increased  fertility  and  improvement  of  the 
land. 

Ownership  makes  men  more  industrious,  thrifty,  independent  and 
patriotic.  The  character  of  the  laborer  is  elevated.  The  character  of 
the  soil  is  improved.  Poor  sterile  hillsides  are  reclaimed,  gullies  are 
stopped,  and  a  thriftless  laborer  becomes  a  proud  and  industrious  pro- 
prietor. When  the  mass  of  the  people  own  the  land  they  till,  the 
motives  to  productive  industry  are  brought  to  bear  most  universally* 
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A  strong  stimtilns  is  brought  to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  the  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  it.  Mr.  Perry,  in  his  Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  thinks  the  division  of  the  land  in  France  a  positive 
benefit  in  supplying  a  regular  increase  of  agricultural  products;  in 
creating  an  industrious,  frugal,  cheerful  peasantry ;  in  the  promotion  of 
a  desire  and  ability  to  purchase  land ;  in  diminishing  pauperism,  and 
consequently  crime.  The  division  of  land  only  reaches  the  point  where 
it  begins  to  be  less  profitable.  He  compares  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  England  with  those  of  France.  The  want  of  patriotism 
in  the  former  is  constantly  manifested  by  their  loud  complaints  against 
the  government.  Sbiving  no  interest  in  the  soil,  they  feel  little  inter- 
est in  the  Gk>vemment. 

There  is  a  widely  marked  and  striking  difference  in  the  three  divis- 
kms  of  the  State  in  the  economical  management  of  the  farmers.  The 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  average  farmer  in  East  Ten- 
is  tiie  effort  which  he  makes  to  supply  what  may  be  required  for 


bis  own  consumption.  He  is  indeed  a  great  provider  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  He  is  ambitious  to  live  within  himself.  It  is  not  uncommon 
on  a  small  fiurm  to  see  a  patch  of  cotton,  which  the  women  of  the 
housdiold  work  up  into  cloth ;  a  spot  given  to  tobacco  for  home  con- 
somption ;  a  field  of  sorghum  fi^m  which  syrup  is  made  for  domestic 
use;  a  few  acres  of  wheat  are  raised  for  flour;  corn  and  oats  or  hay  to 
feed  the  stock,  which  usually  consist  of  a  few  sheep  to  supply  wool  for 
winter  clothes,  cows  fi^m  which  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  by 
the  manufisu^ture  of  butter,  and  a  brood-mare  or  two  from  which  the 
fermer  rears  his  mules  and  horses  for  farm  use.  Besides  these,  an 
abundance  of  the  standard,  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  beans,  peas, 
potatoes  and  onions,  is  raised,  as  well  as  of  ducks,  chickens,  geese,  guinea- 
fewls,  peafowls,  Ac.  A  few  bee-hives,  and  an  apple  and  peach  orchard, 
are  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  nine-tenths  of  the  farms  in  East  Tennessee. 
The  most  striking  fisust  in  the  ferming  operations  of  that  division,  is 
that  no  money  crop,  so-called,  is  raised.  Tobacco,  cotton,  com  and 
hay,  are  all  grown  in  small  quantities,  not  so  much  for  sale  as  for 
.  1  The  amount  of  money  realized  by  the  average  farmer  of  East 
is  painfully  small,  and  yet  the  people  in  no  portion  of  the 


8lBle  live  so  well,  or  have  their  tables  so  bountifully  furnished.   Many 

m  firmer  who  lives  like  a  lord  at  his  table,  does  not  realize  $200  in 

monej  from  his*  entire  ferm,  and  this  sum  comes  mainly  from  the  sale 

of  feaiheifly  chickens,  eggs,  dried  fruit,  and  occasionally  a  few  cattle  or 

imika.   Indeed^  with  their  strict  habits  of  economy,  the  farmers  of  East 
23 
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Tennessee  have  but  little  use  for  money.  The  wool  and  cotton,  by  the 
patient  industry  of  the  female  members  of  the  family,  are  wrought 
into  cloth.  A  few  hides  from  the  beeves  are  tanned  and  made  into 
shoes.  Salt,  coffee  and  sugar  comprise  almost  the  sum  total  of  pur- 
chases, while  a  few  dollars  are  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
tax-gatherer. 

The  women  of  the  rural  districts,  it  has  been  said,  do  their  own  house- 
hold work.  It  is  not  considered  a  hardship  by  them  to  cook,  wash, 
iron,  milk,  chum,  clean  up,  spin  the  "  filling^'  and  make  the  cloth  for  the 
entire  family.  They  also  make  their  bed-clothes,  and  a  generous 
rivalry  is  sometimes  manifested  by  the  house-wives  in  the  making  of 
the  neatest  counterpane  or  window-curtain,  and  other  articles  for  the 
ornamentation  of  their  homes.  At  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Fair 
in  Knoxville,  specimens'  of  the  handiwork  of  East  Tennessee  ladies 
arrest  the  attention  of  all  spectators,  by  their  beauty  of  design  and 
elegance  of  finish.  Yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  con- 
stant labor  is  worrying  to  the  physical  frame.  A  woman  who,  in 
addition  to  bearing  a  house  full  of  children,  makes  their  clothes  and 
does  the  drudgery  of  the  whole  family,  shows  too  visibly  the  efifects  of 
it.  There  is  a  care-worn  expression  about  their  countenances,  and 
oftentimes  a  wasted  frame,  that  speaks  too  plainly  of  overwork, 
anxiety  and  consequent  premature  old  age. 

Almost  every  farm-house  is  situated  near  a  spring,  to  which  is 
attached  the  omnipresent  milk-house,  where  the  milk  and  butter  for 
the  family  are  kept  during  the  summer,  fresh  and  cool.  A  stranger, 
passing  through  the  country,  is  always  pleased  at  the  table  by  the  deli- 
cious coolness  of  the  milk  and  the  firmness  of  the  butter.  Ice-house8» 
are  scarce,  the  cool  springs  which  break  out  from  the  base  "of  Ae 
mountains  supplying  their  place. 

iThe  character  of  the  produce  raised  for  sale  in  this  division  has  ee- 
tablished  a  barter  trade,  which  is  unequalled  in  extent  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  Almost  every  neighborhood  has  its  country  store,  where  span- 
cotton,  calico,  salt,  sugar,  and  coffee  are  exchanged  for  feathers,  ^gs, 
chickens,  dried  fruit,  etc.  These  articles,  after  being  thus  collected 
in  considerable  quantities,  are  shipped  to  Knoxville  and  other  points, 
l^t  would  astonish  a  farmer  of  Middle  or  West  Tennessee,  unacquainted 
with  this  trade,  to  learn  to  what  extent  it  is  carried  on?)  In  illustratioA 
of  it,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Bureau,  on  (nm 
occasion,  rode  up  to  a  little  store-house,  that  was  perched  upon  a  sAeqp 
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hillside  in  one  of  the  counties  remote  from  railroad  or  river  commu- 
nication. The  house  was  about  ten  feet  by  sixteen,  and  the  stock  of 
g(K>ds  consisted  of  such  things  as  are  named  above.  Upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  the  eggs  bartered  for  during  the  preceding  year 
amounted  to  $2,200;  feathers  to  about  the  same  sum;  chickens  and 
turkeys,  $1,500;  and  dried  fruit,  $2,000.  These  barter  stores  are  rarely 
more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  apart,  and  their  proprietors  usually  have 
connected  with  them  a  little  farm  of  their  own,  upon  which  they  work 
in  the  intervals  of  trade.  ^ 

There  are  fields  cultivated  in  East  Tennessee  that  would  be  consid- 
ered, in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of 
sor&ce  rock  and  their  steepness,  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  yet  the  farmers  in  that  section,  like  their  prototypes,  the  Swiss, 
maintain  that  such  spots  are  more  easily  cultivated,  will  yield  more 
largely,  and  are  more  reliable  for  the  production  of  crops  than  the 
level  lands  of  the  valleys.     And  indeed  such  a  statement,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  north  hillsides,  is  not  hard  to  believe.     We  have  seen  fields 
of  com  upon  steep  slopes,  where  the  limestone  rocks  almost  sheeted 
the  surfece,  that  would  yield  from  fifty  to  seventy  bushels  per  acre.    In 
looking  at  them  it  is  hard  to  say  which  created  the  greatest  surprise, 
the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  crop,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  farmer 
in  cultivating  it.     This  is  usually  effected  by  using  a  bull-tongue  plow, 
narrow  enough  to  enter  between  the  crevices  of  the  rock  and  stir 
among  the  broken  fragments. 

The  use  of  improved  machinery,  except  in  the  valley  lands,  is  im- 
possible on  the  farms  in  East  Tennessee.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
implements  are  very  inexpensive,  and  are  frequently  made  at  the  neigh- 
borhood blacksmith  shop.  The  valley  farms  are  usually  supplied  with 
reapers,  mowers,  and  horse-rakes;  and  resemble,  in  every  particular, 
the  best  farms  in  Middle  Tennessee.  The  growing  of  corn  and  wheat, 
for  a  long  period,  in  East  Tennessee,  without  proper  rotation,  resting 
or  clovering,  has  greatly  impaired  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  is 
no  better  land  anywhere  for  clover.  The  rich,  red,  ferruginous  sub- 
soils, resting  in  the  valleys  upon  limestone  rock,  are  susceptible  of 
being  kept  up  to  a  point  of  high  fertility  by  the  liberal  use  of  clover. 
But  the  avarice  of  the  farmer,  or  rather  his  stinginess  to  the  land  that 
80  readily  responds  to  kind  treatment,  has  made  the  sowing  of  clover 
of  bat  little  benefit  to  the  soil  that  grows  it;  for  as  soon  as  it  covers 
the  surfiice  with  its  rich  foliage,  and  the  work  of  renovation  begins  by 
flhading,  herds  of  stock  are  turned  upon  it,  and  the  land  is  left  iu  \\a 
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nakedness  to  the  blasting  heats  of  a  July  sun' which  evaporate  all 
moisture,  and  with  it  the  fertilizing  elements  deposited  while  covered 
with  the  rich  vestment  of  clover.  Or,  if  not  grazed  by  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  clover  is  converted  into  hay,  so  that  the  land  receives 
little  or  no  benefit  from  it. 

As  for  labor  in  this  division,  it  is  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns,  and  commands  a  less  price  than  in  either  Middle  or  West  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  probably  also  more  manageable  and  reliable.  Good 
farm  hands  can  be  hired  about  Knoxville  throughout  the  summer 
months  for  f  10  and  $12  per  month.  After  the  com  crop  is  "laid  by,'' 
and  the  wheat  harvested  and  threshed,  there  is  but  little  employment 
on  the  farms.  August  and  September,  the  busiest  months  in  the  to- 
bacco-growing counties,  are  those  of  most  leisure  in  East  Tennessee. 
A  few  farmei's,  taking  advantage  of  this  surplusage  of  labor  in  sum- 
mer, are  beginning  to  grow  tobacco  for  sale. 

It  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  farming  interests  of  East  Tennessee 
to  have  so  few  good  roads.  Usually  they  are  execrable,  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  where  the  roads  run  transversely  across  the  country. 
No  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  build  turnpikes,  though  rocks 
are  abundant  and  convenient  for  that  purpose.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  miles  of  McAdamized  roads  leading  out  from  Knoxville,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  not  another  in  East  Tennessee.  Prior  to  the  war,  one, 
partially  McAdamized,  extended  from  Morristown  to  Cumberland 
Grap;  but,  though  toll  is  still  collected,  its  condition  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  remark  that  no  worse  road  can  be  found  in  the  State. 
For  a  greater  part  of  the  distance  it  passes  up  hill  and  down  over 
great  limestone  masses  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  almost  impassible 
for  wheeled  vehicles.  The  tax  the  farmers  indirectly  pay  in  getting 
their  produce  to  market  over  such  roads  is  very  burdensome,  and  the 
public  mind  should  be  directed  to  improvement  in  this  particular. 
Wagons,  passing  over  such  roads  as  prevail  in  East  Tennessee,  soon 
wear  out  and  break  down,  and  teams  are  strained  and  overtaxed  with- 
out doing  more  than  half  the  work  that  they  might  do  on  smooth 
roads.  Yet,  with  all  this.  East  Tennessee  farmers  are  blest  in  the  gen- 
eral fertility  of  the  soil,  in  the  glory  of  the  climate,  in  the  excelleiloe 
and  abundance  of  the  water,  in  the  healthfulness  of  the  country,  in 
the  sublimity,  beauty,  and  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery,  in  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  fruits,  in  the  convenience  and  abundance  o^ 
mills,  in  the  magnificence  of  the  forests  and  value  of  the  timber,  in  the 
extent  of  mineral  wealth,  the  development  of  which  will  give  home 
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markets  for  their  surplus  products,  and  in  that  happy  combination  of 
physical  agencies  that  develop  the  highest  types  of  a  noble  manhood. 

Unlike  his  brother  in  East  Tennessee,  the  farmer  of  the  Middle 
division,  especially  in  the  Central  Basin  and  the  richer  portions  of  the 
Highlands,  aims  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  food  crops,  a  "  money  crop,^* 
of  either  tobacco,  cotton  or  peanuts.     His  anxiety  is  greater  to  secure 
the  former  than  the  latter,  for  his  domestic  habits  are  not  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  money  to  the  same  extent  as  the  farmer  of 
East  Tennessee.     As  a  usual  rule,  except  in  places  remote  from  towns, 
he  does  not  manu&cture  his  clothes  at  home,  but  buys  them.    He  does 
not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  smaller  industries,  nor  is  his  every- 
day table  supplied  with  such  a  variety  of  food.     Milk  and  butter  he 
usoally  produces  in  abundance  for  home  consumption,  but  unless  in 
the  dairy  business,  he  does  not  aim  to  produce  a  surplus  for  market. 
While  his  orchards  may  cover  more  acres,  his  orchard  products  are  less 
remunerative.     Fowls  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  but  the  money  for 
diem  belongs  to  the  housewife,  and  does  not  enter  into  his  bills  re- 
ceivable.    His  thoughts  center  on  his  money  crops,  and  everything, 
even  the  appearance  of  his  farm,  must  yield  to  the  imperative  demands 
of  such  crops.     Grates   may  be  dragging,  the  palings  that  guard  his 
vegetables  from  the  incursions  of  fowls  and  swine  may  be  missing,  his 
orchards  may  be  pilfered  of  their  choicest  fruits  by  interlopers,  all 
these  give  him  less  concern  than  worms  upon  his  tobacco,  or  grass  in 
his  cotton  or  peanut  fields.     He  feels  no  disappointment  at  having  no 
com  or  pork  to  sell.    He  aims  to  make  a  supply.   If  there  is  a  surplus, 
he  rejoices,  if  not,  he  remains  contented.     He  is  often  enlisted  in  pub- 
lic enterprises,  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  bulky  products  are  more 
eafflly  carried  over  a  McAdamized  road  than  over  a  dirt  one.     He 
knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  his 
fiurm  is  usually  well  supplied  with  the  best  of  implements.     His  work 
stock  are  the  best  his  purse  will  enable  him  to  buy.     He  also  inherits 
t  love  for  a  good  saddle-horse.     He  rejoices  in  a  good  cotton-gin,  or 
tobacco  screw,  gin-house  or  tobacco  barn,  and  will  take  infinitely  more 
pains  to  exhibit  them  than  he  will  his  dwelling,  although  his  dwelling 
may  be  tasteful  and  elegant  in  its  surroundings,  charming  with  bright 
flowers  and  delicious  fruits.     He  is  fond,  too,  of  a  good  stable,  with  a 
bounteous  supply  of  provender,  though  stables  and  everything  else 
must  yield  to  the  exactions  of  hLs  "  money  crop."     If  a  stock-raiser, 
everything  is  subordinated  to  that,  it  being  the  "  money  crop."     The 
poflBeasioii  of  a  heavy  purse  once  a  year  is  the  dream  of  his  existence. 
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Energetic,  thoughtful,  intelligent  and  painstaking,  he  prospered  under 
a  different  condition  of  things.  He  prospers  yet  when  able  to  take 
the  front  row,  or  to  carry  on  his  farm  in  a  systematic  and  orderly 
manner.  He  is  not  so  careful  of  his  land  now  as  before  the  war ;  he 
does  not  value  it  so  highly.  His  rotation  of  crops  is  not  so  regular* 
He  can  be  tempted  to  rent  out  fields  that  in  the  regular  order  should 
be  rested.  Sometimes  his  clover  seed  runs  short,  and  he  prefers  to  let 
the  unsown  field  lie  fallow  rather  than  to  incur  further  expense.  He 
is  not  so  particular  about  having  his  fence  corners  clean  as  formerly. 
He  is  in  a  manner  disheartened  because  he  can  rely  upon  no  regular 
supply  of  labor.  He  threatens  every  year  to  seed  his  land  to  grass, 
but  is  rarely  ready  when  seeding  time  arrives.  He  sometimes  thinks 
of  selling,  but  the  low  price  of  land  holds  him  back.  His  improve- 
ments cost  too  much  to  sell  at  low  figures.  He  is  a  great  grumbler, 
but  can  think  of  no  occupation  that  will  pay  him  better.  His  enthu- 
siasm is  greatly  chilled  by  the  course  of  events,  and  yet  he  will  con- 
fess that  in  a  good  season,  with  good  hands,  his  profits  are  as  great  and 
as  satisfactory  as  ever.  He  has  State  pride,  and  glories  as  much  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  other  divisions  as  in  his  own.  He  rarely  uses  the 
terms  East,  West  and  Middle  in  speaking  of  his  State. 

The  farms  of  Middle  Tennessee,  as  a  general  thing,  are  much  better 
improved  than  in  the  other  divisions.  In  the  great  Central  Basin,  a 
considerable  proportion,  probably  one-third,  are  enclosed  with  either 
cedar  or  rock  fences.  The  dwelling-houses  are  good,  many  of  them 
elegant,  some  of  them  princely.  Stock-raising  and  cotton-growing  in 
this  Basin  are  the  favorite  branches  of  husbandry.  Fine  stock-horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  of  the  most  approved  breeds  are  to  be  found  in 
every  county.  On  the  Highlands  surrounding  the  Basin,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  wheat  and  fruits  are  the  favorite  crops.  The  number  of 
turnpike  roads  is  very  large.  In  some  of  the  county  towns  as  many 
as  ten  or  twelve  enter.  Timber  in  the  most  fertile  districts  is  groMring 
scarce.  The  capacity  of  the  soil  and  variety  of  the  crops  are 
great.  Almost  every  crop  of  the  farm,  when  well  worked,  makes  a 
remunerative  yield.  Labor  is  not  sufficiently  abundant,  and  is  badly 
regulated.  Small  farms  and  small  farmers  are  greatly  needed  and  de- 
sired, and  could  make,  with  proper  industry,  large  profits.  Capitalista 
would  find  this  division  of  the  State  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  desirable 
as  East  Tennessee  as  a  manufacturing  region,  for  coal  could  be  had  in 
unlimited  quantities  from  our  own  State,  from  the  upper  Cumberland 
and  from  the  eastern  coal  fields  of  Kentucky,  while  the  railroad  and 
river  facilities  are  much  greater. 
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The  average  fermer  of  lower  West  Tennessee  aspires  to  be  a  planter. 
He  loves  to  see  many  broad  acres  in  cultivation.     He  is  ambitious  and 
industrious^  careless  and  energetic.    He  cares  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
see  his  cotton  fields  flourishing.     He  does  not  try  to  raise  his  supplies, 
bnt  stoutly  maintains  that  he  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  he  can  make 
tiiem.     Debt  has  no  such  terrors  for  him  as  for  the  East  Tennessee 
fiurmer.     He  will  stake  his  all  upon  his  prospects  for  cotton ;  chickens, 
eggs,  butter,  com,  wheat,  hay,  meat — all  these  are  little  things,  and 
cotton  will  buy  them.     Cotton  is  the  Grand  Mogul  of  all  the  crops. 
It  controls  all,  and  buys   all.      Land,  teams,  tools,  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  lordly  bales  rolled  out  from  the  gin-house.     Gullies 
may  wash,  fences  may  rot,  houses  may  fall  to  decay,  but  cotton  must 
be  raised.     A  big  crop  of  this  staple  atones  for  all  other  deficiences. 
What  if  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  exhausted  in  one  place,  a  large 
crop  of  cotton  will  buy  fresh  fields  with  virgin  soil  in  another.     Taking 
care  of  land  and  resting  it  may  do  for  the  farmer  elsewhere,  but  time 
is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  this  way  by  the  average  West  Tennessee 
fiirmer.     He  can,  and  does  spend  money  for  fertilizers,  and  they  are 
used  where  the  cotton  crop  will  get  the  full  benefit.     He  will  crop 
out  his  land,  or  rent  it  out,  payable  in  cotton,  but  rarely  in  money. 
He  is  willing  to  buy  mules,  supply  provender,  advance  provisions  on 
the  fiiith  of  cotton,  but  on  no  other  farm  product.     He  is  inclined  to 
be  more  cosmopolitan  than  his  brothers  of  the  other  divisions;  yet  he 
cherishes  a  high  regard  for  his  State,  but  would  cherish  it  still  more  if 
it  would  produce  more  cotton.     Memphis  is  his  pet,  because  it  is  the 
great  cotton  market.     Once  a  year  he  goes  down  to  settle   with  his 
commission  merchant,  clear  off  old  mortgages  and  make  new  ones. 
The  rise  or  fall  of  cotton  in  New  York,  or  Memphis,  spreads  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and   in  a  few   hours    the    most   ignorant 
&rm  hand  smiles  with  the  rise,  or  grins  with  the  fall  of  that  staple. 
The  rise  or  fiill  of  corn  is  nothing  if  cotton  stays   up.     Cotton  is  his 
trade  regulator. 

In  the  more  northern  counties  of  West  Tennessee,  however,  the 
average  fiirmer  is  very  much  like  the  average  Middle  Tennessee  farmer. 
He  has  his  money  crop,  but  he  feels  an  interest  in  making  supplies 
enough  for  home  consumption.  He  is  careful  of  his  soil,  and  will  feed 
it  and  norse  it  with  clover.  He  takes  great  delight  in  his  corn  crop, 
until  his  tobacco  plants  begin  to  press  him,  then  the  corn  must  stand 
aecond  in  his  aflfeotions.  He  loves  his  hay  fields,  but  his  tobacco  fields 
better.    He  is  fond  of  rich  soil,  and  studies  the  aptitudes  and  capacities 
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of  the  diJBTerent  varieties — the  yellow,  the  mulatto  and  the  black — and 
plants  his  various  crops  so  that  each  may  have  the  most  congenial  soiL 
There  is  no  better  farmer  in  the  State  than  the  farmer  of  northern 
West  Tennessee.  He  rates  his  lands  higher,  is  better  contented,  and 
is  more  cheerful,  pays  higher  for  labor  and  grumbles  less  about  it. 
He  raises  a  surplus  of  all  food  crops,  but  pays  little  attention  to  the 
smaller  industries.  He  is  fond  of  good  stock,  especially  good  hogs, 
which  his  magnificent  corn  crops  enable  him  to  rear  in  great  quantities^ 
unless  attacked  by  disease.  He  keeps  up  his  improvements,  and  has  a 
lively  faith  in  the  future  of  the  State. 

Drawbacks  to  Farming. 

There  are  numerous  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fiirmer  in 
this  State,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  want  of  active  capital. 

2.  An  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  land. 

3.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  good  labor. 

4.  A  want  of  faith  in  the  profitableness  of  farming,  and  a  conse- 
qaent  inattention  to  the  business  of  the  farm. 

6.  The  expense  of  fencing. 

6.  Want  of  a  dog  law. 

7.  Want  of  home  markets. 

8.  Want  of  cheap  transportation. 

Active  capital  to  provide  suitable  labor  and  tools,  and  to  enable  them 
to  hold  their  crops  for  the  best  prices,  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  farmers  of  Tennessee.  Their  crops,  at  maturity,  are 
hurried  into  market  oftentimes  without  proper  care  in  the  gathering, 
housing  or  handling,  and  under  the  pressure  of  unpaid  bills,  or  indebt- 
edness for  labor  or  supplies,  are  sold  at  prices  sometimes  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  A  farmer  under  such  pressure  can  neither 
control  his  labor,  add  to  his  improvements,  nor  keep  them  up.  All 
his  legitimate  profits  are  lost.  The  fertility  ot  his  land  cannot  be 
increased,  for  to  do  so  requires  the  expenditure  of  ready  cash  eithw 
for  fertilizers  or  for  clover  seed.  Nor  is  he  able,  under  such  pressure, 
to  procure  labor-saving  machines,  nor  such  breeds  of  stock,  or  such 
varieties  of  seed,  or  such  implements  as  will  insure  the  largest  retoms. 
All  the  profits  are  lost  which  would  result  in  the  paying  of  caah,  and 
in  using  nothing  but  the  best  implements,  cultivating  nothing  bat  tiie- 
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best  lands,  rearing  nothing  but  the  best  animals,  and  employing  nothing 
bat  the  best  labor. 

And  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too  large  a  breadth  of  land,  is  proba- 
bly as  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  as  the  want  of  means. 
Good  tillage,  next  to  good  soil,  is  the  very  foundation  of  successful 
&rming.  The  very  laws  of  nature  have  made  this  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  gathering  of  abundant  crops.  An  acre  well  cultivated  can 
be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  three  half  cultivated,  while  the  amount 
of  work  would  be  a  third  greater  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  large  percentage  of  every  crop  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation.  If  it  takes  fifteen  bushels  of 
com  to  pay  the  cost  of  culture  of  a  crop  upon  one  acre,  the  farmer  who 
only  makes  fifteen,  reaps  no  profit.  If  it  is  tilled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  twenty  bushels,  his  profits  are  five  bushels,  and  if  thirty  bushels 
are  made^  his  profits  will  be  fift;een  bushels,  or  three  times  as  great  as 
when  he  made  twenty.  The  profits  begin  only  after  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  deducted.  Many  of  the  crops  now  grown  in  the  State 
do  not  pay  the  cost  of  their  culture,  by  reason  of*  the  shiftless  methods 
adopted. 

By  cultivating  less  land  and  cultivating  it  more  thoroughly,  a  better 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  rest  and  rotation.  The  expense  of  fencing  is 
lessened,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  labor  required ;  for  in  the  planting 
of  the  crop,  the  same  labor  is  demanded  for  an  acre  that  will  be  badly 
cultivated,  as  for  one  that  will  be  well  tilled  5  and  in  the  gathering  of 
it,  ten  barrels  can  be  gathered  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  from 
one  acre,  than  to  go  over  two  for  the  same  quantity. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  good  labor  can  be  best  remedied 
by  cultivating  less  land,  for  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  demand, 
relatively  increases  the  supply,  and  as  the  latter  increases,  the  efficiency 
and  regulation  of  labor  are  promoted.  If  ten  men  are  wanted  and 
eleven  apply,  the  ten  will  be  more  efficient,  reliable,  and  controllable 
than  they  would  be  had  only  nine  in  place  of  eleven  applied  for  situa- 
tions. The  attempt  to  raise  crops  out  of  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
labor,  will  diminish  production  by  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
laborer. 

And  from  this  have  followed  a  want  of  faith  in  the  profitableness  of 
agricaltnral  pursuits,  and  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  farmers  to  at- 
tend to  their  legitimate  business.  A  farmer,  like  a  lawyer,  must  give 
his  imdivided  attention  to  his  business  if  he  would  succeed.     There  can. 
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be  no  substitute  for  his  presence,  simply  because  no  other  can  feel  the 
same  interest  in  his  business  that  he  can.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  if  he 
cannot  love  his  pursuit,  he  had  better  abandon  it.  The  first  element* 
of  success  in  any  business  is  to  learn  to  love  that  business.  A  man 
should  not  succeed  in  any  pursuit  by  neglecting  it.  It  would  be  (Con- 
trary to  the  inexorable  law  of  our  nature.  Without  this  law  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  ambition,  to  industry,  to  energy,  or  to  hon- 
esty. Indolence  and  idleness  would  be  as  profitable  as  industry  and 
energy.  We  might  as  soon  expect  a  man  to  be  good  Mrithout  being 
moral,  or  a  thief  to  be  honest  while  he  is  stealing,  as  for  men  to  be 
prosperous  without  being  industrious  and  attentive  to  business.  How 
many  plows  have  been  broken,  how  many  tools  have  been  mislaid,  how 
much  stock  abused,  because  the  interested  eye  of  the  master  has  been 
absent!  Such  leaks  waste  the  profits  of  a  farm,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hours  of  idleness  indulged  in  by  the  laborers,  the  slovenly  char- 
acter of  the  work  done,  the  bad  management  and  the  want  of  interest 
felt  by  laborers  left  to  themselves. 

Every  farmer,  too,  should  have  intelligence  enough  to  study  his  soil, 
ascertain  its  capabilities,  its  defects,  and  its  requirements.     He  should 
learn  how  to  increase  the  first,  remedy  the  second,  and  supply  the 
third.     The  habit  of  scratching  over  large  surfaces,  and  of  half  cultiva- 
ting his  crops,  is  one  most  disastrous  to  financial  success.     In  place  of 
seeking  to  widen  his  acres,  he  should  strive  to  deepen  them.      The 
drifted  leaves  and  silt  that  form  natural  compost  heaps  along  the  beds 
of  streams,  should  be  careftiUy  gathered,  and  freely  spread  over  the 
galled  spots  that  now  disfigure  so  many  farms.     Muck  beds,  rich  in  the 
elements  of  plant  food,  abound  in  many  counties.     These  all  could  be 
utilized  in  the  same  way.     More  mind  is  demanded  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.     The  management  of  the  farm  is  too  often  entrusted  to 
those  who  have  neither  the  intelligence  to  increase  its  fertility,  nor  the 
interest  to  preserve  it.     The  soil,  that  provident  mother  that  supplies 
food  and  raiment,  comfort  and  affluence,  is  treated  too  much  like  an 
enemy.     It  is  expected  to  surrender  its  rich  fruits  and  receive  nothing 
in  return.     Nature  cries  out  loudly  against  such  a  system.     Every  in- 
dustrial pursuit  cries  out  against  it.    '!fhe  tax  which  our  farmers  pay  in- 
directly by  their  neglect  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  soil,  is  more 
than  they  are  able  to  endure.     When  first  cleared,  much  of  the  land 
will  yield  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  twenty-five  of  wheat,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  cotton,  and  twelve  hundred  of  tobacco.     But  this  yield,  by 
slovenly  and  unnatural  cultivation,  is. reduced  one-half  in  a  few  years. 
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which  is  a  loss  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  This  could  all  be 
stopped  by  nursing  the  soil  from  the  first,  and  not  drawing  upon  it 
until  the  virgin  fertility  is  exhausted,  and  then  complaining  that  farming 
is  not  profitable.  The  process  of  restoration  is  a  much  slower  one  than 
that  of  exhaustion,  while  it  is  accompanied  by  an  expense  that  the  very 
condition  of  the  soil  will  not  permit  the  farmer  to  make.  While  the 
soil  is  fertile,  two  circumstances  make  it  easy  to  keep  it  so— one,  that  the 
&rmer  is  more  able  by  reason  of  his  abundant  crops,  and  the  other^ 
that  the  soil  will  produce  green  crops  in  sufficient  quantities  without 
other  fertilizers  to  keep  up  its  productiveness  On  the  other  hand, 
when  once  impoverished,  the  same  things,  working  in  an  opposite 
direction,  conspire  to  keep  it  in  that  condition.  The  farmer  makes 
less,  while  the  outlay  necessary  to  restore  the  fertility  is  greater.  Fore- 
cast, which  is  born  of  intelligence  and  experience,  is  as  necessary  on 
a  farm  as  it  is  in  any  other  pursuit  or  profession. 

The  tax  upon  the  farmers  for  keeping  up  their  enclosures  is  another 
burdensome  one,  and  is  more  onerous  than  that  of  state,  county  and 
school  united.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee  there  are  10,027,762  acres 
enclosed,  requiring  65,681,841  rods  of  fencing,  at  a  cost  of  $62,397,748, 
the  interest  on  which,  at  ten  per  cent.,  will  amount  to  $623,977.  But 
as  this  amount  of  fencing  will  have  to  be  renewed  every  ten  years,  we 
may  add  ten  per  cent,  more,  making  the  total  annual  tax  $1,247,954, 
according  to  the  estimated  cost  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  which  is  less  than  one  dollar  per  rod,  and  which  probably 
is  about  the  average  cost  when  the  worth  of  the  timber  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  making  rails,  hauling,  putting  up,  and  clearing  the  fence  cor- 
ners. But  there  is  still  an  additional  item  to  be  added,  viz.,  the 
quantity  of  land  occupied.  ,  Estimating  a  zigzag  fence,  of  which 
kind  there  is  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  the  State,  to  occupy  a  width 
of  four  feet,  we  have  nearly  100,000  acres  of  the  best  lands  taken 
up  by  fences,  worth  at  a  low  estimate  $1,000,000,  which  would 
rent  for  five  dollars  per  acre  annually,  or  $500,000.  Add  this 
to  the  preceding  estimate  of  the  annual  cost,  and  we  have  the  grand 
aggregate,  $1,747,954.  Now  this  tax  is  paid  by  129,550  farmers  and 
planters,  who  occupy  118,131  farms,  or  about  $13.50  for  each  farmer, 
or  $15  for  each  farm  per  annum.  Some  legislation  is  needed  on  this 
subject.  The  tax  is  too  burdensome  to  be  borne  without  complaint, 
while  in  some  sections  timber  is  growing  so  scarce  that  necessity  will 
compel  the  abandonment  of  fences  to  some  extent  before  a  great  while. 

A  law  creating  a  pound  in  every  civil  district  is  also  a  necessity. 
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Roving  stock  often  break  over  a  legal  fence,  and  no  damages,  by  reason 
of  the  exemption  laws,  can  be  obtained  from  the  owner.  Instances  are 
reported  where  owners  of  such  stock  wilfully  turned  them  upon  the 
crops  of  others,  while  the  suiBTering  party  was  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  establishment  of  a  pound  would  force  the  owner  of  such  trespass- 
ing stock  to  pay  the  expense  of  impounding  and  keeping,  and  would 
altogether  have  a  most  salutary  effect. 

A  dog  law  also  would  add  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 
Farmers  will  not  run  the  risk  of  raising  sheep  as  long  as  there  are  so 
many  prowling  curs  in  the  State  owned  by  irresponsible  persons. 
There  are  about  250,000  families  in  the  State,  and  it  will  be  no  exag- 
geration to  allow  one  dog  to  each  family.  What  will  support  a  dog 
will  raise  a  hog  every  year  that  will  weigh  200  pounds,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  State  lose,  by  keeping  this  large  army  of  dogs,  not  less 
than  50,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  or  $2,500,000  annually. 

But  the  losses  do  not  stop  here.  Not  less  than  30,000  sheep  are  killed 
annually  by  these  pests,  worth,  say  two  dollars  each,  which  will  be  $60,- 
000.  Add  to  this  the  discouragements  to  sheep-raising.  In  all  countries 
where  sheep-raising  is  protected,  and  the  climate  suited  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  there  should  be  at  least  two  sheep  for  each  person.  The 
population  of  Tennessee  by  the  last  census  was  1,258,520.  Multiply 
this  by  two,  and  the  resulting  number,  2,517,040,  shouldi  represent  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  State.  But  the  actual  number  is  826,783 
Deduct  this  from  the  number  that,  in  all  probability,  would  be  raised 
if  proper  protection  were  given,  and  the  loss,  properly  chargeable  to 
the  presence  of  dogs,  \^11    be  1,690,217,  worth  at  least  $3,380,434. 

But  we  may  go  further  still.  There  are  innumerable  streams  now 
wasting  their  strength  against  their  rocky  banks  that  might  be  har- 
nessed and  made  to  work  up  their  wool  into  valuable  stuffs,  if  the  supply 
of  wool  was  regular  and  constant.  Ten  millions  pounds  of  wool 
could  be  grown  every  year  in  Tennessee  without  interfering  in  the 
least  with  her  other  industries.  Allow  this  to  be  worth  forty  cents 
per  pound,  or  $4,000,000,  and  that  manufacturing  establishments 
could  realize  fifteen  per  cent,  clear  profit,  which,  with  the  advantagea 
here  offered,  would  be  exceedingly  reasonable,  and  here  we  may  enter 
a  loss  of  $600,000. 

Still  further :  There  are  in  the  State  not  fewer  than  40,000  women, 
and  an  equal  number  of  children,  who  can  find  no  profitable  employ- 
ment on  the  farm  or  in  our  workshops.     This  labor  is  lost  to  the  States 
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and  this  class  of  persons  is  a  burden  upon  the  communities  in  which 
they  reside.  Take  what  they  now  cost  from  the  profits  of  productive 
industry,  and  add  to  it  the  profits  which  they  would  make  the  State  by 
laboring  in  woolen  mills,  and  the  amount  would  not  fall  short  of  $50 
for  each  person,  or  $2,000,000  annually. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  the  actual  and  constructive  losses  to  the  State 
from  this  negative  protection  to  dogs,  and  positive  discouragement  to 
sheep  raising : 

L088  for  feeding  dogs ~~........  $2,600,000 

Sheep  killed  by  dogs  annually ..« 60,000 

Valae  of  sheep  that  would  be  raised  but  for   dogs 3,380,434 

ProfiU  of  wool  factories 600,000 

Losses   on  labor.. 2,000,000 


Aggregating 18,540,434 

And  this  is  what  we  pay  for  dogs  annually.  Let  our  legislators  do 
what  is  right  for  the  protection  of  property.  If  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  this,  they  are  unworthy  the  high  position  to  which  they  have  been 
called. 

Dogs  and  sheep  cannot  thrive  together.  The  question  reduces  itself 
to  very  narrow  limits :  Shall  we  have  sheep  and  prosperity,  or  dogs 
and  the  depravity  and  idleness  resulting  from  the  want  of  suitable 
employment  for  a  large  class  of  our  citizens. 

The  want  of  home  markets  is  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  &rmers  of  the  State,  and  this  can  only  be  remedied 
by  the  establishment  of  manufactories.  The  heaviest  tax  paid  by  land 
and  labor  is  that  of  transportation.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Carey  that 
com,  which  would  produce  at  market  $24.75  per  ton,  is  worth  nothing  at 
the  distance  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  when  the  communica- 
tion is  by  means  of  the  ordinary  wagon  road,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion being  equal  to  the  selling  price.  By  railroad  this  cost  is  reduced 
to  12.40,  leaving  the  &rmer  $22.35  as  the  amount  of  tax  saved  to  him 
by  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  Assuming  the  product  of  an  acre 
of  land  to  average  a  ton,  the  saving  is  equal  to  the  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  on  $370  an  acre.  For  wheat  averaging  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
the  saving  is  equal  to  the  interest  on  $223.66,  and  still  greater  on 
bulkier  products,  such  as  hay,  potatoes,  turnips.  But  suppose  a 
fiirmer  pays  even  $2.40  for  transporting  a  ton  of  produce,  the  yield 
say  of  one  acre,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
paying  the  interest  on  land  worth  $40  per  acre.    The  average  price  of 
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the  very  best  improved  farms  in  the  State  is  about  forty  dollars,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  unless  the  farmers  on  such  lands  are  able  to 
make  more  than  six  per  cent,  they  cannot,  without  loss,  ship  their 
products  to  a  greater  distance  than  160  miles.  Now  if  the  products 
could  be  consumed  at  home,  there  would  be  the  entire  saving  of  six 
per  cent,  on  the  investment  in  land.  The  nearer  the  market  the 
greater  the  profits  of  agriculture,  and  these  profits  increase  geometri- 
cally, while  the  distance  diminishes  arithmetically.  The  farmer  dis- 
tant from  market  is  always  selling  his  soil,  which  is  his,  capital  in 
trade.  The  impoverished  fields  all  over  the  cotton,  tobacco  and  wheat 
regions  show  that  this  capital  has,  in  many  localities,  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  while  the  farmers  thought  they  were  living  upon  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  their  crops,  they  have,  in  fact,  been  living  upon 
their  capital,  and  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  with 
neither  income  nor  capital,  and  this  period  is  reached  when  the  produc- 
ing power  of  the  soil  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  the  cost  of  cropping 
is  more  than  the  crops  will  bring  in  market.  This  point  is  reached  much 
sooner  in  localities  where  the  cost  of  transportation  must  be  added. 
By  bringing  markets  nearer  and  creating  an  active  demand  for  the 
products  at  good  prices,  the  producing  power  of  the  land  is  in  effect 
increased. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Home  markets  enable  the  farmers  to  diversify 
their  crops.  Many  products  of  the  soil  will  not  bear  long  transporta- 
tion, and  are  yet  grown  very  profitably  when  they  can  be  sold  near  by. 
In  this  class  may  be  included  nearly  all  garden  vegetables,  and  many 
fruits,  besides  fresh  meats,  milk,  etc.  Farmers  do  not  diversify  their 
crops  because  only  a  few  products  command  a  ready  sale,  or  will  bear 
transportation.  If  there  were  ten  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
State  where  there  is  one  now,  the  markets  for  their  produce  as  well  as 
the  demand  would  be  greatly  increased,  so  that  they  could  sell  every 
bean,  pea,  potato,  onion,  peach,  cherry,  tomato,  every  pound  of  hay, 
bushel  of  corn,  and  sheaf  of  oats,  every  pound  of  butter,  beef,  bacon 
and  fresh  meats,  besides  their  cotton,  peanuts  and  tobacco,  at  enhanced 
prices,  while  they  would  be  able  to  purchase  their  hoes,  axes,  rakes, 
plows,  reapers,  calico,  domestic,  etc.,  at  reduced  rates.  The  saving  in 
the  one  place  and  the  increased  profits  in  the  other,  would  serve  greatly 
to  better  their  condition  and  swell  their  gains.  Land  would  increase 
in  value  for  two  reasons:  1.  Because  the  profits  from  its  cultivation 
would  be  increased  many  fold  on  account  of  the  active  demand  for  its 
products ;  and  2.  Because,  other  things  being  equal,  the  price  of  land 
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varies  as  the  population  and  nearness  to  market.  Labor  also  Avould 
be  more  reliable,  because  higher  prices  could  be  paid  by  the  farmers, 
and  a  better  class  of  laborers  secured.  The  best  laborers  always  gravi- 
tate toa  point  where  the  highest  prices  are  paid. 

Next  to  home  manu&ctures,  the  construction  of  competing  or  cheap 
lines  of  railroads,  so  as  to  reduce  the  freight,  gives  a  powerful  impetus 
to  agricultural  industry.  The  reason  why  railroads  increase  the  price 
of  lands  is  because  they  increase  their  value  as  a  producing  agent. 
Major  William  J.  Sykes,  in  a  recent  able  speech,  puts  the  whole  matter 
clearly  in  this  way : 

'*  It  is  done,'^  he  says,  "  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation. 
This  adds  value  to  the  articles  grown  on  the  land,  and  as  the  value  of 
the  productions  increase  the  value  of  the  land  producing  them  in- 
creases also  in  the  same  proportion.  If  an  acre  of  land  produces 
fijfty  bushels  of  com,  and  it  costs  fifty  cents  a  bushel  to  get  this 
com  to  market,  the  land  is  taxed  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre 
every  year  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his  corn  to  market,  but  if 
it  should  only  cost  ten  cents  per  bushel  to  get  the  corn  to  market, 
then  the  farmer  would  only  pay  five  dollars  on  each  acre  for  transport- 
ing his  produce  to  market,  and  thus  save  twenty  dollars  on  each  acre 
planted  in  com. 

"  Cotton  is  worth  four  dollars  more  at  Jackson  or  Henderson  Station 
than  at  Lexington ;  and  three  dollars  a  bale  more  at  Columbia  than  at 
Lewisburg,  because  Henderson  and  Marshall  counties  have  no  rail- 
roads. Peanuts  were  worth  last  year  fourteen  cents  a  bushel  more  at 
Waverly  than  at  Centerville,  because  Hickman  county  has  no  rail- 
roads; it  costs  fifty  cents  a  bushel  more  to  get  Hickman  wheat  to 
Nashville  than  it  does  Maury  or  Giles  wheat,  for  the  same  reason.  Let 
these  examples  suffice. 

"Some  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  costs  a  man  nothing  to  haul  in  his 
own  wagons  and  with  his  own  teams.  What  a  mistake !  The  wear  and 
tear  of  the  wagons,  the  injury  done  the  horses  and  mules,  the  feed  of 
his  teams,  besides  the  cost  of  his  labor,  really  amount  to  as  much  as  to 
hire  it  done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  sustained  by  his  absence  from 
home,  and  his  exposure  in  having  the  hauling  done.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  injures  horses  and  mules  as  much  to  haul  farm  produc- 
tions a  considerable  distance  over  bad  roads  as  it  does  to  cultivate  them. 
A  man  might  say,  with  as  much  truth,  that  it  costs  him  nothing  to 
cultivate  a  crop  with  his  own  wagons  and  teams,  and  on  his  own  land, 
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as  to  say  that  hauling  in  his  own  wagons  and  with  his  own  teams  costs 
him  nothing.  It  costs  as  much  to  haul  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  such 
heavy  articles  many  miles  over  bad  roads,  as  it  does  to  raise  them,  and 
sometimes  even  more.  For  these  reasons  we  need  cheap  railroads  in 
every  agricultural  neighborhood.  The  tax  upon  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  country  in  transporting  agricultural  products  to  market  is 
the  main  reason  why  our  farmers  are  not  more  prosperous.  Cannot 
any  one  see  that  where  there  is  cheap  transportation  the  land  is  made 
more  valuable  than  where  transportation  is  high,  although  the  land 
produces  the  same  amount  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton  or  potatoes.  The 
remarks  which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  corn,  apply  to  all  other 
articles  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Articles  comparatively  valueless  on 
account  of  the  want  of  railroads  and  the  distance  from  market,  become 
valuable  as  the  cost  of  transportation  is  reduced.  The  reason  why 
lands  increase  in  price  as  railroads  are  built,  is  because  they  increase  in 
real  value.  The  productions  of  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  mines 
depend  for  their  value  and  usefulness  upon  cheap  and  easy  access  to 
good  markets ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  stockholders  should  never  realize 
any  direct  profits  from  the  roads,  the  incidental  advantages  would 
more  than  compensate  them  for  their  construction.'' 

To  this  able  argument  we  may  add  that  for  the  very  same  reasons 
that  is,  the  want  of  transportation,  persons  living  in  counties  without 
railroads  have  to  pay  more  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such  as 
sugar,  coffee,  salt  and  calico.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of 
transportation  cuts  two  ways — the  farmer  gets  less  for  the  products  he 
has  to  sell,  and  pays  more  for  the  articles  he  is  compelled  to  buy.  To 
arrive  at  his  actual  losses,  we  shall  have  to  add  to  what  he  loses  in  the 
sale  of  his  products  the  increased  price  he  has  to  pay  for  his  supplies. 
Let  us  illustrate :  say  on  the  sale  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  he  loses 
ten  dollars — receiving  twenty  where  he  should  receive  thirty  dollars. 
But  this  is  not  all  his  loss ;  for  with  this  twenty  dollars  he  purchases, 
in  his  county  town,  his  supplies,  for  which  he  has  to  pay,  say  ten  dol- 
lars, in  excess,  because  the  merchant  has  been  compelled  to  pay  this  for 
transportation.  It  is  plain  that  he  thas  actually  loses  twenty  dollars 
on  his  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  throwing  away,  indeed,  all  his  profits. 

Cause  op  the  Low  Pbice  op  Land. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  why  is  it,  that,  with  all  the  natural 
advantages  of  Tennessee,  real  estate  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it  is  in  Ohio 
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or  Pennsylvania.     This  is  easily  answered.     The  want  of  home  markets 
is  one  cause,  and  perhaps  the  greatest ;  another  is  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  cheap  means  of  transportation.     The  war  broke  up  many 
&rmers,  and  their  lands  were  placed  upon  the  market  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  go  beyond  the  demand.     Estates  that  were  worth  $100,000 
before  the  war,  have  been  sold  for  one-fifth  of  that  sum.     In  addition 
to  this  cause,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  currency  has  kept  money 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  so  that  capitalists  were  more  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  high  rates  than  invest  in  real  estate.     Persons  able 
to  buy  were  thus  drawn  out  of  the  market,  while  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  sell,  were  obliged  to  take  the  best  prices  ofiFered.     A  land 
panic,  as  it  were,  grew  out  of  this  state  of  facts,  and  prices  tumbled  in 
every  portion  of  the  State,  except  in  those  places  where  the  white  ele- 
ment predominated  and  the  owners  of  the  land  worked  it.     Super- 
added to  these  causes  is  the  fact  that  in  the  more  fertile  and,  before  the 
war,  more  wealthy  counties,  the  laboring  population,  mostly  negroes, 
bave  shovm  no  dis{>osition  to  save  their  earnings  and  invest  them  in 
homes  of  their  own.     In  the  states  north,  the  first  efibrt  of  thrifty 
and  intelligent  laborers  is  to  amass  means  enough  to  buy  homes  of  their 
own.    This  providence  on  their  part  creates  a  demand  for  land.    Were 
the  150,000  laboring  men  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  save,  each, 
tnnoally  fifty  dollars,  there  would  be  at  the  expiration  of  each  year, 
$7,500,000  of  surplus  funds  to  invest    in  the   purchase    of  homes, 
in  the  development  of  new  industries,  or  in  both.     After  all,  it  is  the 
frugal  and  intelligent  laborer  that  gives  value  to  real  estate  and  builds 
up  the  commercial  and  material  prosperity  and  greatness  of  communi- 
ties.    The  leading  manufacturers  of  the  north  were  once  economical 
laborers.     The  great  farmers  of  the  country  once  held  the  plow  handles 
ind  took  the  front  row.     With  an  influx  of  white  immigrants,  provident 
by  instinct  and  economical  from  principle  and  training,  real  property 
would  quickly  rise  to  its  true  value,  and  their  savings  would  not  only 
inake  agriculture  flourish,  but  would  develop  our  matchless  natural 
wealth,  and  cause  the  State  to  rise  to  a  degree  of  opulence  undreamed 
of  in  the  past  and  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of  things. 
24 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


Public  School  System. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  State,  above  all  others,  have  for  many 
years  been  a  subject  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  thoughtfhl 
and  patriotic  citizen.  The  spirit  of  intellectual  progress,  without 
some  share  of  which  communities  must  decay  and  enterprise  perish,  is 
coeval  with  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  upon  which  the  latter 
must  rely  for  support  and  protection.  An  ignorant  people  cannot  long 
resist  the  encroachments  of  power,  and  they  soon  fall  into  servility  to 
superior  minds,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  override  all  law,  and  are  con- 
trolled by  none  of  the  sanctions  of  an  enlightened  conscience. 

The  very  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  our  Groveni- 
ment  rests,  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the    ' 
voter  is  made  sufficiently  intelligent  to  appreciate  the  power  that  he     1 
wields.     The  most  dangerous  condition  of  society  is  that  in  which  ig-    ^ 
norance  rules.      There  is  no  security  for  property  or  life  where  the 
controlling  power  is  ignorance,  and  its  inseparable  compAiions,  super- 
stition and  crime.     This  truth  the  more  enlightened  citizens  of  the 
State  quickly  recognized  immediately  after  the  war,  and  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.      A  law  was  soon  thereafter  passed  establishing 
a   system   of  schools,  but   it   was   in   advance   of  public  sentiment^ 
and  the  Legislature  of  1869-70  repealed  it,  and  substituted  a  county 
system.     The  members  of  that  Legislature,  reflecting  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituencies,  saw  that  a  tax  sufficiently  large  to  support  a- 
good  system  of  public  schools  would  press  with  great  severity  upon  the 
property-holders  of  the  State  in  the  impoverished  condition  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  results  of  the  war. 

The  county  system  during  the  entire  period  in  which  it  was  in  oper- 
ation was  a  stupendous  failure.     Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  ooim* 
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ties  pretended  to  levy  any  tax  for  schools,  and  of  those  that  did,  a  ma- 
jority levied  such  an  insignificant  amount  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  did  not  do  more  harm  by  interfering  with  private  schools  than  it 
did  good  in  furthering  the  cause  of  education.     Davidson,  Gibson,  and 
one  or  two  other  counties  raised  a  sufficient  amount  to  sustain  free 
schools  for  several  months  in  the  year,  but  most  of  the  counties  levy- 
ing a  tax  were  able  to  keep  up  the  schools  but  one  or  two  months. 
This  was  trifling  with  a  sacred  cause,  and  one  that  impeded  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  the  State.     This  exclusively  county  system  fell  into 
disrepute  with  almost  all  persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
people.     Meantime  the  degree  of  ignorance  became  greater.     In  many 
of  the  counties  there  was  scarcely  a  school  of  any  kind,  and  the  appall- 
ing fact  was  made  manifest  by  the  census  returns,  that,  while  the  white 
ipopulation  had  increased  during  the  preceding  decade  only  thirteen  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  white  illiterates  had  increased  fifty  pier  cent.    The 
feet  was  made  known  that  there  had  been  fewer  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  in  proportion  to  population  during  that  decade  than  were 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

This  added  to  the  fact  that  there  were  93,651  voters  unable  to  read 
and  write,  who  were  likely  to  be  manipulated  in  the  interest  of  design- 
ing men,  aroused  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  to  the  neces- 
sity of  more  earnest  efibrts.in  the  cause  of  free  public  schools.     Dr. 
Sears,  the  agent  for  the  Peabody  fund,  seconded  their  efforts  with 
money  and  with  advice;  and  by  dint  of  lecturing,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing, the  public  mind  was  brought  to  act  upon  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, and  the  Legislature  of  1873  passed  a  general  law  establishing 
•ehools,  and  making  provisions  for  their  maintenance.     It  also  made 
it  obligatory  upon  the  county  courts  to  supplement  the  State  aid  by 
such  an  amount  as  would  sustain  the  schools  at  least  five  months  in  the 
year,  or  submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people.     While  the 
law  is  not  so  liberal  in  some  of  its  provisions  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands,  still  it  is  a  great  advance  over  the  preceding,  and  will 
donbtless  form  the  basis  of  an  enduring  system  of  public  schools.     A 
brief  synopsis  of  the  law  will  serve  to  acquaint  persons  interested  with 
its  leading  provisions. 

Synopsis  of  School  Law. 

It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent,  county 
mperinteiidents^  and  district  school  commissioners.     The  State  Su^^i- 
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intendent  is  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
He  is  allowed  a  salary  of  $3,000  annually,  an  office  in  the  capitol,  and 
is  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  For  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty  he  is  liable  to  removal  by  the  Governor.  Hl«  duties 
are  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  in  relation  to  public  schools ; 
to  make  tours  of  inspection  among  the  public  schools  in  the  State ;  to 
distribute  blank  forms  for  all  returns  required  by  law;  to  distribute 
the  school  law ;  to  appoint  inspectors  of  schools ;  to  require  reports  from 
county  superintendents,  and,  in  case  tlie  latter  fail  to  make  reports,  to 
appoint  some  one  to  do  so;  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  examining  and 
licensing  teachers ;  to  keep  and  preserve  educational  documents ;  to  re- 
port to  the  Comptroller  on  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  year  the 
scholastic  population ;  and  to  report  to  the  Governor  annually  all  in- 
formation regarding  the  schools. 

The  county  superintendents  are  elected  biennially  by  the  county 
courts  of  each  county.  They  have  supervision  of  the  public  schools 
in  their  respective  counties.  They  are  required  to  visit  the  schools, 
confer  with  teachers  and  district  directors ;  to  keep  informed  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  school  books,  though  having  no  power  to  order  a 
change  of  books,  but  can  only  suggest;  to  secure  reports  from  .the 
directors;  to  examine  teachers,  and  issue  certificates,  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  them  by  the  State  Superintendent;  to  report  to  the  county 
trustees  the  scholastic  population  of  their  respective  counties;  to  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent  all  such  particulars  as  shall  l>e  demanded; 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  their  official  acts.  Their  pay  is  fixed  by  the 
county  courts. 

The  law  prescribes  that  three  district  directors  be  elected  for  each 
school  district,  one  going  out  each  year,  and  after  the  first  election  each 
one  holding  his  position  for  three  years.  The  election  is  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  August  by  the  sherifiF  of  each  county.  The  direct- 
ors hold  their  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
Vacancies  are  filled  for  unexpired  terms  by  the  remaining  directors. 
The  directors  are  required  to  explain  and  enforce  the  school  law,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  visit  the  public  schools  from  time  to  time ;  to  em- 
ploy and  dismiss  teachers  in  case  of  necessity ;  to  suspend  or  dismiss 
pupils ;  to  use  the  school  funds  in  such  a  manner  as  \M11  best  promote 
the  interest  of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  districts ;  to  see 
that  the  census  of  the  children  is  taken ;  to  hold  regular  meetings, 
and  call  meetings  of  the  people  of  the  districts  for  consultation ;  to 
keep  separate  and  apart  the  schools  for  white  and  colored  children;  to 
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disburse  the  school  funds ;  to  take  charge  of  the  public  school  property, 
and  to  report  to  county  superintendents. 

The  clerk  and  treasurer,  who  is  elected  from  the  board  of  directors, 
is  required  to  take  the  census  of  all  persons  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  July ;  to  gather  statistics ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  proceedings.  He  is  furthermore  required  to  give  bond  and 
security  in  such  a  sum  as  the  board  of  directors  may  designate,  for 
the  safe  keeping  and  proper  disbursements  of  all  moneys  that  come 
into  his  hands  as  treasurer.  He  is  to  keep  a  cash  account,  to  keep  on 
file  vouchers,  contracts,  and  other  official  papers,  which  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superintendent  and  of  every  citizen  of 
the  district.  He  is  allowed  one  dollar  per  day  foj  every  day  of  service, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district. 

Section  22  provides  for  the  establishment  of  school  districts,  and 
invests  them  with  corporate  powers. 

By  section  23  public  school  officers  and  teachers  are  enjoined,  under 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $500  and  removal,  from 
having  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale  of  school  books,  maps,  fur- 
niture, and  apparatus,  or  from  acting  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  such,  or 
from  receiving  any  gift  for  their  influence  in  recommending  or  pro- 
curing the  use  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned,  in  the  public  schools. 

All  school  officers  going  out  of  office  are  required  to  deliver  to  their 
successors  the  papers  of  their  office,  under  a  forfeiture  of  not  less  than 
$25  nor  more  than  $100,  and  a  like  penalty  for  each  month  thereafter 
that  they  shall  persist  in  withholding  them,  and  shall  also  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  shall  be  for  the  benefit 
of  public  schools.  The  suit  for  penalties  is  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  and  if  in  a  court  of  record,  the  district  at- 
torney is  required  to  conduct  the  same. 

A  certificate  of  qualification  is  required  of  every  teacher.  Teachers 
*re  required  to  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  pertaining  to  their  re- 
spective schools.  Written  contracts  must  be  made  with  teachers,  in 
which  must  be  specified  the  fixed  rates  per  month.  Teachers  may  sus- 
pend pupils  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  district  directors. 

All  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  residing 
within  the  school  district,  and,  in  special  cases,  those  residing  in  differ- 
ent districts,  may  attend  school  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  directors  of  the  districts  interested,  provided,  that  white 
tnd  colored  persone  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school. 
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Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
elementary  geology  of  Tennessee,  and  history  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  taught  in  every  school.  Vocal  music  may  be  taught.  Other 
branches  shall  not  be  introduced  except  as  provided  for  by  local  taxa- 
tion, or  shall  be  allowed  by  special  regulation  upon  the  payment  of 
such  rates  of  tuition  as  may  be  prescribed.  The  fund  so  derived  to  go 
into  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  respective  schools  in  which  it  may 
be  collected. 

Preference  is  given  to  graded  schools.  Section  33  provides  for 
consolidation  with  private  schools,  on  condition  that  all  the  branches 
prescribed  shall  be  taught  free. 

The  Permanent  School  Fund 

for  the  State  is  declared  to  be  $2,512,500;  For  this  a  certificate  of 
indebtedness  is  issued,  signed  by  the  Governor,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  and  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  is  payable  semi-annually  on  the 
first  of  July  and  the  first  of  January  in  each  year. 

To  the  permanent  school  fund  are  added  the  proceeds  of  all  es- 
cheated property,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  forfeiture,  of 
all  lands  sold  and  bought  in  for  taxes,  of  the  personal  eflfects  of  intes- 
tates having  no  kindred  entitled  thereto  by  the  laws  of  distribution, 
and  donations  made  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  un- 
less otherwise  directed  by  the  donors. 

Only  the  annual  income  derived  from  the  permanent  school  fund 
can  be  used  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 

The  Annual  School  Fund. 

This  shall  be  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund,  the  money 
that  may  come  into  the  State  treasury  for  the  purpose  under  present  or 
future  laws  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  money  for  that  purpose  from 
any  source  whatever,  the  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  male  in- 
habitant of  the  State  subject  thereto,  the  money  arising  from  a  tax  of 
one  mill  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  property  in  the  State  subject  to  tax- 
ation.    This  last  tax  is  paid  over  to  the  county  trustee  in  the  county 
where  collected,  and  distributed  to  each  school  district.     State  school 
.taxes,  with  the  above  exception,  are  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
ler  State  taxes,  but  the  collectors,  in  paying  over  to  the  Treasurer, 
signate  what  part  is  the  proceeds  of  the  school  taxes. 
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« 
The  law  declares  that  when  the  money  derived  from  the  school  ftind 

and  taxes  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  public  school  for  five  months 
in  the  year,  in  the  school  districts  in  the  county,  the  County  Court 
shall  levy  an  additional  tax  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  or  shall  submit 
the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  may  levy  a  tax  to  prolong 
schools  beyond  the  five  months.  This  tax  must  be  levied  on  all  pro- 
perty, polls  and  privileges  liable  to  taxation,  but  shall  not  exceed  the 
entire  State  tax.  The  tax  so  levied  shall  be  collected  as  other  county 
taxes,  and  distributed  by  the  County  Trustee  to  each  school  district,  in 
proportion  to  the  scholastic  population.  The  State  Treasurer  and 
County  Trustee  are  required  to  keep  the  school  moneys  separate  and 
apart  from  state  and  county  funds.  The  Comptroller  is  required  to 
apportion  all  school  moneys  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  Mondays  in 
October  and  April  of  every  year,  among  the  several  counties,  according 
to  their  scholastic  population  as  reported  to  him  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. The  warrant  for  the  amount  due  each  county  is  drawn  in 
fiivor  of  the  County  Trustee. 

The  County  Trustee  is  required  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  the 
state  funds  and  county  funds,  whence  derived,  on  what  account  the 
moneys  were  severally  derived,  and  by  what  order,  on  what  account, 
and  to  whom  they  were  distributed.  The  money  received  by  him  shall  be 
reported  immediately  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  to  the  direct- 
ors of  each  school  district.  He  is  also  required  to  give  bond,  with 
surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Court  of  his  county,  in  double  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  come  into  his  hands.  His  compensation 
is  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  distributed  by  him. 

Section  45  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  school  districts,  which 
shall  be  invested  with  the  following  rights  and  powers : 

1.  To  purchase  and  hold,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  boards  of 
directors,  such  real  estate  and  school  furniture  as  may  be  necessary  for 
school  purposes. 

2.  To  levy  a  tax,not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  upon  prop- 
erty for  prolonging  schools,  for  purchasing  school  sites  and  building 
school-houses,  and  for  payment  of  necessary  school  expenses,  but  they 
shall  have  no  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  law  also  provides  that  when  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  a 
district  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the  school  directors  of  a 
district  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  stating  the  amount  to  be 
levied,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  directors  to  call  forthwith  a 
meeting  of  the  people  of  the  district,  designating  the  time  and  place  of 
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meeting,  and  giving  thirty  days'  notice  thereof,  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  tax  proposed,  in  one  or  more  public  places  of  the  district; 
and  if  the  directors  shall  fail  to  call  such  meeting,  it  may  be  called  by 
any  fifteen  freeholders  of  the  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  required 
by  the  directors. 

When  such  meeting  is  assembled,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school 
directors,  or  those  having  called  the  meeting,  to  lay  before  it  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  district  shall  vote  for  a  tax,  the  amount  so  voted 
for  shall  be  assessed  by  the  directors  upon  the  property  of  the  district 
subject  to  taxation.  The  school  directors  of  the  district  shall  appoint 
a  tax  collector  to  collect  the  taxes  then  assessed,  and  shall  fix  his  com- 
pensation. 

The  collector  is  required  to  give  bond  in  double  the  amount  of  taxes 
to  be  collected,  which  taxes  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
district. 

All  sums  of  money  derived  from  the  State  or  county  funds,  which 
are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  public  school  district,  are  required 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Trustee,  for  redivision  the 
next  year,  but  the  sums  derived  from  district  assessment  are  not  sub- 
ject to  redivision  outside  of  the  district. 

Section  51  provides  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  schools  or  school  systems  already  es- 
tablished in  cities  or  incorporated  towns,  or  conflict  with  the  chartered 
rights,  by  virtue  of  which  funds  for  their  support  are  being  received, 
raised,  and  distributed,  or  to  limit  them  as  to  the  power  to  extend  the 
course  of  study,  it  being  intended  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
public  high  schools,  when  the  population  justifies  it,  as  a  means  of 
perfecting  the  grading  and  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship.  The 
law  provides  that  all  such  schools  shall  receive  their  'pro  rata  shares  of 
money,  raised  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  according  to  their  scho- 
lastic population. 

Such  are  the  leading  provisions  of  this  law — a  law  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  a  compromise  between  a  county  system  and  an  exclusively  State 
system.  While  the  smaller  and  poorer  counties  preferred  a  State  system 
throughout,  the  more  wealthy  and  populous  counties  preferred  the 
the  county  system,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  enlist  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  latter  in  favor  of  any  law  that  did  not  retain  some  of  the 
features  of  the  county  system,  whereby  the  money  collected  in  the  respec- 
tive counties  should  be  expended  where  collected.     The  result  was  the 
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present  law,  with  two  separate  and  distinct  funds,  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  yet  each  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation. The  proceeds  of  the  permanent  school  fund  and  the  poll  tax 
are  distributed  to  the  counties  by  the  Comptroller,  while  the  sum  de- 
rived from  the  levy  of  one  mill  on  each  dollars'  worth  of  property,  as 
well  as  that  raised  by  county  taxation,  is  distributed  by  the  County 
Trustee.  The  money  raised  by  each  district  is  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  directors  of  that  district. 

Not  more  than  thirty-five  counties  at  the  present  time  (May,  1 874,) 
have  levied  a  tax  for  school  purposes.    The  question  in  others  has  been 
submitted  to  the  people.     It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  now  pending  before  Congress,  has  had  a  very  damaging  effect 
upon  the  school  interests  of  the  State.    Many  eager  and  zealous  friends 
to  the  cause  have  ceased  to  work  for  it  until  the  fate  of*  that  bill  is 
made  known.     A  large  number  of  counties  postponed  action  on  that 
account.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  passage  of  that  bill  would  ruin 
the  public  schools  in  the  State,  and  give  a  blow  to  educational  prospects 
in  the  south,  from  which  it  would  not  recover  for  generations.     Preju- 
dice cannot  be  removed  by  legislation.     Of  all  the  qualities  of  the 
human  mind,  it  is  the  most  tenacious  and  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 
It  conquers  judgment  and  masters  the  will.     It  is  made  powerful  by 
custom  and  long  usage.     Statesmen  in  all  ages  have  recognized  this 
fiict,  and  have  guarded  against  intensify ng  it  by  legislation.     The  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  while  it  cannot  possibly  benefit  the  class 
for  which  it  is  intended,  would  be  a  severer  stroke  to  education  than  even 
the  war  itself.     Ignorance  would  be  increased,  virtue  and  intelligence 
among  the  masses  would  be  diminished,  and  a  corrupt  and  depraved  so- 
ciety, composed  of  two  incongruous  and  incompatible  elements,  would 
keep  back  the  State  in  all  its  prossgreive  movements,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  material.     The  majority  of  the  citizens  in   this  State  are 
^hite.    They  are  able  to  sustain  private  schools.     AVhile  the  white 
population  numbers  936,119,  the  colored  numbers  only  322,331,  or 
^bout  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Can  the  colored  population  be  educated 
^thout  public  schools,  and  would  public  schools  be  established  and  main- 
tained under  the  effects  of  this  Civil  Rights  Bill?    This  is  the  practical 
question.     The  ostensible  friends  of  the  colored  race  in  this  movement, 
are  showing  themselves  to  be  indifferent  to  their  intellectual  progress 
^  pressing  this  bill.     If  public  schools  are  destroyed,  what  shall  pre- 
vent the  colored  race  from  becoming  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity?   Who   shall   provide  private   schools   for   their   instruction? 
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"What  possible  good,  theoretical  or  practical,  social  or  otherwise,  can 
•be  accomplished  by  having  a  system  of  mixed  schools.     Discord  would 
be  generated,  factions  will  spring  up,  prejudice  would  be  nursed,  and 
the  whole  social  structure  would  be  shaken  to  its  very  center. 

With  such  a  delicate  question,  enlightened  statesmen  should  deal 
gently.  The  application  of  force  in  this  particular,  under  the  color  of 
securing  rights,  would  be  accompanied  with  evils  so  much  greater  than 
that  intended  to  be  corrected,  that  it  would  be  like  blotting  out  the  sun 
in  order  that  a  tallow  dip  might  send  its  feeble  rays  over  the  world. 
Whose  rights  are  impaired  under  the  present  system ?  If  colored  chil- 
dren are  refused  admittance  into  white  schools,  so  white  children  are 
denied  places  in  the  colored  schools.  As  well  might  the  farmer  "be  de- 
clared inimical  to  his  cows,  because  he  does  not  permit  them  to  occupy 
the  same  endosure  with  his  horses.  The  white  and  colored  children  of 
the  State  have  claims  upon  it,  as  the  cattle  and  horses  have  claims  on 
the  farmer,  and  like  the  farmer,  the  State  should  place  them  in  posi- 
tions where  both  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit.  Jiy  keeping  the 
schools  separate,  both  races  will  be  advanced,  and  a  spirit  of  healthy 
emulation  will  spring  up,  and  the  very  prejudice  that  exists  may  be 
made  a  powerful  lever  in  forwarding  the  improvement  of  both  races. 

The  school  system  of  the  south  had  just  begun  to  unfold  itself  like 
the  beautiful  bloom  that  presages  the  fruit.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  like 
the  threatening  of  an  untimely  frost,  has  shed  its  withering  and  blight- 
ing influence  over  it.  If  that  becomes  a  law,  now  or  hereafter,  all  the 
rich  fruitage  which  a  system  of  public  schools  would  assure,  will  be 
destroyed  beyond  redemption.  If  the  bill  be  passed,  no  power  on  earth 
can  revitalize  that  bloom,  which,  to  the  people  of  the  south,  is  the  germ 
of  progress  and  enlightenment,  the  avenue  to  the  "  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, the  delights  of  learning,  the  comforts  and  sweets  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  incalculable  joys  of  our  rational  existence.'' 

The  following  counties  have  levied  taxes  in  addition  to  the  Stat« 
tax: 

Bedford.  Eighteen  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  one  dol- 
lar on  polls. 

Bledsoe,     Fifteen  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars. 

Clay,  Ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  one  dollar  o» 
polls. 

Davidson,  Ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  one  dollar  on  poUs^ 
and  forty  cents  on  merchants'  largest  stock. 
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jDyer.  Ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and 
one  dollar  on  each  marriage  license. 

Franldin.  Twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  realty, 
and  fifty  cents  on  polls. 

Giles.  Fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  one  dollar  on  polls, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  county  levy  on  privileges. 

Gibson,     Twenty-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property. 

Grundy,  Thirty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  forty  cents  on  polls, 
and  one-third  the  State  privilege  tax. 

Hamilton,  Five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
and  one  dollar  on  polls. 

Hamblen,  Five  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
fifty  cents  on  polls,  and  ten  cents  on  privileges. 

Hawkins.  Ten  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  personal  property,  ten 
cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  of  merchants'  stock,  and  twenty-five 
cents  on  polls. 

Haywood,  Five  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars,  one  dollar  on  polls 
and  marriage  licenses,  and  the  State  tax  on  privileges. 

Hardeman,     Fifty  cents  tax  on  each  dog,  and  fifty  cents  on  polls. 

Humphreys,  Twenty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
property,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  one-half  the  State  tax  on  privileges. 

Houston,  Twenty-five  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
property,  one  dollar  on  polls,  fifteen  dollars  on  each  tippling  house, 
five  dollars  on  each  merchant,  and  one  dollar  on  each  marriage  license. 

James.  Ten  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars,  fifty  cents  on  polls,  and 
one  mill  on  privileges. 

Knox,  Ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
one  dollar  on  polls,  and  ten  cents  per  hundred  dollars  on  merchants' 
greatest  capital. 

Lake.  Ten  cents  on  property,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  two  dollars 
on  dogs. 

Loudon,     Ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property. 

UcMinn,  Five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty, and  one  dollar  on  polls. 

McNairy,     Ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
*nd  one  dollar  on  polls. 
•    Maury,     Five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  one  dollar  on  polls. 

Montgomery,     Five  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  worth  of  projierty. 

Monroe,  Ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
^  ooe-half  the  State  taxes  on  privileges. 
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Obion,  Twenty  cents  on  property  and  privileges,  and  fifty  cents  on 
polls. 

Roane,  Fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  one  dollar  on 
polls. 

Robertson,  First  of  January,  1874,  there  were  assessed  twenty  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  State 
tax  on  privileges.  The  April  term  repealed  the  tax  and  submittted 
it  to  the  people. 

Sevier,     Ten  cents  on  property,  and  twenty-five  cents  on  polls. 

Shelby,     Five  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars. 

Stewart,  Twenty  cents  on  property,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  a  tax 
on  privileges  equal  to  State  tax. 

Sumner,     Fifteen  cents  on  property,  and  one  dollar  on  polls. 

Washington,     Twenty  cents  on  property,  and  one  dollar  on  polls. 

Wayne,  Ten  cents  on  property,  and  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  one- 
fourth  the  State  tax  on  privileges.  •* 

Williunison,  Five  cents  on  property,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  one- 
half  the  State  tax  on  privileges. 

Most  of  the  counties  will  be  able  to  carry  on  schools  for  five  months 
in  the  year,  a  few  of  them  six  months,  and  one  or  two  ten  months. 

Scholastic  Population   for  the   Year   1873,    Between   thb 

Ages  of  Six  and  Eighteen. 


East  Tennessee. 


Counties. 
Anderson... 
Bledsoe  .... 

Blount 

Bradley  .... 
Campbell ... 

Carter 

Claiborne  .. 

Cocke  

Grainger  ... 

Greene 

Hamblen.... 
Hamilton  ... 

Hancock 

Hawkins  ... 

James 

Jefferson  ... 
Johnson.... 


Popul 


ation. 
2,869 
1.689 
4,449 
3,332 
3,125 
3,099 
3,682 
3,897 
3.424 
6,505 
2,571 
4,633 
2,363 
5.345 
1,440 
4,433 
2.054 


Counties.  Population. 

Knox 9,193 

Loudon 2,559 

Marion 2.409 

McMinn 4.764 

Meigs 1.624 

Monroe 4.219 

Morgan 1,024 

Polk 2.508 

Rhea 1,911 

Roane 4,004 

Scott 1,522 

Sequatchie 776 

Sevier 4,163. 

Sullivan 4.696 

Union 2,604 

Washington 5,059 

111.836 


1 
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Middle  Tennessee. 


ties, 
i 


Population. 
7,483 


3,395 

im 2,191 

1,844 

8,630 

1,285 


land 

m 21,193 

4,012 

3,162 

8 1,705 

n  4,519 

9,484 

1,453 

4,312 

.n 3,418 

1 1,233 

reys 3,123 

3,227 

2,676 

620 

7,432 


ce. 


Counties.  Population. 

Macon    2,389 

Marshall  5,399 

Maury 11,241 

Montgomery 7,575 

Moore 2  383 

Overton i....  3,335 

Perry 2,314 

Putnam 3,420 

Robertson.. 5,345 

Rutherford  10,508 

Smith 4,839 

Stewart 3,463 

Sumner 6,515 

Trousdale 1,705 

Van  Buren 904 

Warren  4,298 

Wayne 3,313 

White 3,264 

Williamson 7,685 

Wilson  8,062 


189,354 


West  Tennessee. 


ties. 


Population. 
2.841 


5,697 

t 3,867 

2,357 

4,301 

8,533 

8,844 

lan 5,943 

)d 6,401 

SOD 5,136 


Counties.  Population. 

Henry  6,530 

Lake  899 

Lauderdale 3,448 

Madison 7,566 

McNairy  5,007 

Obion 5,860 

Shelby 23,810 

Tipton   3,827 

Weakley 6,129 


116,996 


RECAPITULATION. 


mnessee 111,835 

Tennessee 189,354 

ennessee 116,996 


Cotal 418,185 

East  Tennessee. 
districts  in  East  Tennessee,  except  Monroe  county 573 

schools  organized 1284 

1  schools  organized 149 

tal  schools  organized 1433 
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Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  white 58181 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  colored 4984 

Total  enrolled  in  East  Tennessee 63165 

Teachers  licensed,  white,  male 1354 

Teachers  licensed,  white,  female 237 

Teachers  licensed,  colored,  male 97 

Teachers  licensed,  colored,  female 33 

Total  teachers  licensed 1721 

Number  of  Teachers  employed  in  East  Tennessee. 

White,  male 1205 

White,  female 199 

Colored,  male ; 80 

Colored,  female 33 

Total  number  teachers  employed 1517 

Middle  Tennessee, 

(  With  the  exception  of  Montgomery  County,) 

School   districts 775 

White  schools  organized 1697 

Colored  schools  organized —     327 

Total  schools 2024 

Number  Pupils  EnroUed  between  Six  and  Eighteen. 

White 71108 

Colored 14245 


Total 85353 

Teachers  lisenced,  white  male ^.  1541 

Teachers  lisenced,  white  female ^ —.^ ^.  414 

Teachers  licensed,  colored  male 237 

Teachers  licensed,  colored  female 133 

Total ^ 2325 

Teachers  employed,  white,  male 1398 

Teachers  employed,   white,   female 410 

Teachers  employed,  colored,  male 217 

Teachers  employed,  colored,  female 113 

^  Total "2138 

West   Tennessee, 

{Except  Tipton,  which  failed  to  give  the  number  enrolled,) 

School  districts 433 

White  schools  organized .*.     489 

Colored  schools  organized llS 

Total  schools  organized 603 
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Pupils  enrolled  between  six  and  eighteen,  white 20288 

Pupils  enrolled  between  six  and  eighteen,  colored 4295 

Total  enrolled 24583 

TeacherB  licensed,  white,  male ^.  472 

Teachers  licensed,  white,  female 166 

Teachers  licensed,  colored,  male 93 

Teachers  licensed,  colored,  female 46 

Total 777 

Teachers  employed,  white,  male 380 

Teachers  employed,  white,  female 177 

Teachers  employed,  colored,  male.. 70 

Teachers  employed,  colored,  female 47 

Total .""674 

Total  fob  the  State, 

{Except  Monroe^  Montgomery  and  Tipton,) 

School  districts 1781 

White  schools  organized 3470 

Colored  schools  organized 589 

Total  schools  organized 4359 

Popils  enrolled  between  six  and  eighteen,  white 149577 

Pupils  enrolled  between  six  and  eighteen,  colored 23524 

Total. .T73IOI 

Teachers  licensed,  white,  male 3367 

Teachers  licensed,  white,  female 817 

Teachers  licensed,  colored,  male 427 

Teachers  licensed,  colored,  female 212 

Total ."4823 

Teachers  employed,  white,  male 2983 

Teachers  employed,  white,  female 786 

Teachers  employed,  colored,  male 367 

Teachers  employed,  colored,  female 193 

Total "4329 

For  many  of  the  above  facts  the  Bureau  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Col.  Fleming,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  private  schools  of  this  State  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  well  supported.  All  the  religious  denominations  have  one 
or  more  institutions  of  learning,  each,  under  their  supervision  and  con- 
trol. There  are  also  three  so-called  State  universities,  one  in  each 
division  of  the  State.    The  Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  has 
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established  a  well  earned  fame  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction, 
and  is  especially  noted  for  its  legal  department.  The  Sewanee  Univer- 
sity, beautifully  located  in  Franklin  county,  on  the  Cumberland  Table 
Land,  gives  promise  of  extended  usefulness,  and  doubtless  in  a  few 
years  will  be  as  richly  endowed  as  any  in  the  State.  The  Vanderbilt 
University,  the  buildings  for  which  are  now  being  erected  in  Nashville, 
will  be  richly  endowed.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  has  donated 
to  it  $500,000,  and  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  is  making  efforts  to 
raise  $500,000  additional.  The  Presbyterians  are  striving  to  locate 
the  Southwestern  University  at  some  point  in  the  State.  Clarksville, 
in  Montgomery  county,  offers  over  $150,000  to  have  it  located  at  that 
point.  It  is  a  fertile,  healthy,  accessible  region,  and  well  suited  for  the 
seat  of  a  university.  It  is  understood  that  an  endowment  of  $500,- 
000,  if  not  already,  will  soon  be  secured  for  this  institution.  The 
Baptists  are  also  taking  steps  to  establish  a  first-class  university,  with 
ample  endowment;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Methodist  Church  will  shortly  establish  one  in  Knoxville,  with  an  en- 
dowment also  of  $500,000.  Fisk  University„located  at  Nashville,  by 
the  colored  people,  is  being  handsomely  endowed,  mainly  from  the 
north. 

Besides  these  colleges  and  universities,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
flourishing  schools  for  young  ladies.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Ten- 
nessee will  become  the  great  educational  center  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  that  it  will  have  invested,  in  a  few  years,  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  in  institutions  of  the  highest  order. 
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A  Word  to  Immigrants. 

In  a  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  plain,  practical  statement 
of  the  resources  of  the  State,  it  is  altogether  proper  that  some  space 
should  be  given  to  that  class  of  persons  desirous  of  seeking  homes  in 
this  State,  and  upon  whom  it  must,  in  a  great  measure,  rely  in  the 
future  for  its*  material  progress.     That  many  have  come  to  the  State, 
and  have  to  some  degree  become  dissatisfied,  we  have  no  purpose  or 
intention  of  denying.     But  this  discontent  has  arisen  in  nearly  every 
instance  from  the  want  of  the  exercise  of  proper  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  places  of  residence,  or  from  the  inherent  sterility  of 
the  soils  upon  which,  in  consequence  of  their  great  cheapness,  they 
have  been  induced  to  occupy.     Let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that 
the  productive,  improved  lands  of  this  State,  favorably  located  with 
respect  to  markets  and  transportation,  cannot  be  bought  for  one  dollar 
nor  five  dollars  per  acre.   Good  lands,  upon  which  an  industrious,  hard- 
working man  may  grow  rich,  are  to  be  found  in  every  division  of  the 
State,  but  these  lands  are  worth  from  eight  to  fifly  dollars  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  improvements  and  location.     Good  unimproved  lands  may 
be  bought  for  half  this  price.    Good  soils  are,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest. 
An  acre  of  land  that  will  produce  fifty  bushels  of  corn  is  far  cheaper 
at  thirty  dollars  than  an  acre  that  will  produce  only  twenty  bushels, 
though  the  latter  may  have  cost  only  ten  dollars.     The  work  required 
to  cultivate  each  is  just  the  same,  which  may  be  set  down  as  worth 
fifteen  bushels  of  corn.     In  the  first  instance  the  farmer  will  make 
thirty-five  bushels,  in  the  latter  five  bushels,  afler  deducting  the  worth 
of  his  labor.    So  that,  although  the  higher  priced  lands  cost  three  times 
•8  much,  the  profits  are  seven  times  as  great.    But  the  expenses  do  not 
8top  here.     The  cost  of  improvements  and  the  demands  of  the  family, 
*re  as  great  on  the  poor  soils  as  on  the  rich,  and  this  expense  will,  un- 
less a  rigid  economy  is  practiced,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  eat  np  the 
profits  and  leave  nothing  to  the  tiller  of  the  poor  soils.    Hence  follows 

disBatiafiLction.     Immigrants  who  have  sold  their  farms  in  Ohio,  Penu- 
25 
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sylvania,  and  New  York  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
ought  not  to  expect  to  purchase  lands  of  as  good  quality  in  this  State 
for  one-tenth  the  prices  realized  in  the  northern  states.  There  is  no 
reason  for  such  expectation.  This  much  may  be  said  truthfully. 
Lands  equally  as  productive,  and  with  greater  aptitudes,  and  in  a  better 
climate,  can  be  bought  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  cheaper  here 
than  in  the  north,  and  this  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  great  quantity  of  land  for  sale,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  labor  system  and  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

2.  Because  a  large  proportion  of  our  old  &rmers  can  never  adapt 
themselves  to  the  change  from  slave  labor  to  free  labor,  and  are  there- 
fore anxious  to  retire  from  the  occupation  of  the  farm. 

3.  Farming  is  not  profitable  unless  the  owner  can  "  either  hold  him- 
self or  drive,"  and  this  is  what  many  farmers  cannot  get  their  consent 
to  do,  and  are  consequently  not  prosperous.  Though  every  farmer 
who  works  thrives,  and  such  constitute  a  large  majority. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  advantages  which  this  State  offers  to 
men  able  and  willing  to  work  are  very  great.  They  can  have  ridi 
soils,  healthy  climate  and  good  markets.  There  is  scarcely  a  product 
of  the  farm  that  does  not  sell  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  are  all  made 
in  the  north-western  states  and  shipped  to  Tennessee,  and  through  it 
to  the  southern  markets.  Why  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  those 
states  remove  nearer  their  market  and  save  transportation,  and  where 
the  same  knowledge  of  business  and  attention  to  it  will  produce  equal 
results  ?  Why  not  possess  themselves  of  soils  equally  as  productive  at 
half  the  price  ?  Are  not  these  sufficient  inducements,  not  to  mentaon 
a  thousand  others  ? 

Below  is  a  statement  framed  in  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of 
small  farmers  in  the  State  who  occupy  good  soils : 

100  acres  of  the  best  land,  at  $30 $3,000  00 

2  mules  to  work  same,  at  $150 300  00 

1  two'horse  wagon  and  g«ar - 150  00 

2  plows  and  gear» 20  00 

Ottier  necessary  fariiiing  implements -  25  00 

125  bushels  corn,  at  50  cents - 62  50 

300  pounds  of  pork,  at  5  cents 15  00 

1200  bundles  of  OAts,  at  2  cents 24  00 

Seed  wheat  and  oats - 35  00 

$3.H3l  50 
Add  for  interest  on  disbursement 300  00 

Total  infestment $3,931  50 
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On  land  of  the  quality  to  be  had  for  the  price  mentioned  there  can 
be  raised  by  one  man,  with  the  exercise  of  proper  industry,  in  an 
average  seasonable  year : 

*  3  acres  of  tobacco,  averaf^inf;  800  pounds,  at  7  cents $168  00 

10  acres  of  wheat,  15  bnshels  per  acre,  150  bushels,  at  $1 150  00 

5  acres  of  hay,  producing  8  tons,  at  $20 160  00 

15  acres  of  corn, 40  bnshels  per  acre,  600  bnshels,  at  50  cents....  301  00 

8  acres  in  oats,  30  bushels  per  acre,  240  bushels,  at  50  cents 120  00 

1  acre  sweet  potatoes,  100  bushels,  at  $1 100  00 

1  acre  Irish  potatoes,  150  bushels,  at  $1 150  00 

Beans,  peas,  etc 50  00 

ToUl ^ $1,198  00 

Deduct  value  of  labor 2o0  00 

There  remains » $  998  00 

The  profit  on  this  investment  is  over  twenty-five  per  ,cent.  In 
this,  no  account  is  taken  of  profits  that  might  be  made  in  .converting 
the  provender  into  stock,  the  sales  from  the  poultry  yard,  apiary, 
orchard,  and  many  other  items  that  a  thrifty  farmer  might  add  to  the 
list  No  farmer  will  say  these  are  over-estimates,  on  good  soils  well 
worked.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  profits  can  be  made,  why  do 
not  the  &rmers  grow  rich  in  the  State?  Why  do  they  complain  so 
much  of  poverty,  and  why  do  they  have  so  little  money  ?  We  think 
this  can  be  easily  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  no  money ;  and  if 
they  have  none,  it  is  because  they  do  not  work  themselves,  but  rely 
upon  hiring  the  entire  force  employed  on  the  farm.  In  the  present 
disorganized  condition  of  labor,  and  the  want  of  attention  given  to 
their  business  by  a  certain  class  of  formers,  they  do  well  to  get  a  sup- 
port for  their  families.  How  much  better  would  a  merchant  or  me- 
chanic do  who  would  sit  idly  in  his  house,  and  leave  all  his  business  to 
the  control  of  irresponsible  agents?  The  wonder  is  that  such  farmers 
do  so  well,  or  make  so  much. 

In  the  second  place,  many  farmers  cultivate  too  much  land,  and  do 
not  have  it  in  good  tilth.  The  crops  are  therefore  meager,  unsatis- 
fectory,  and  unprofitable. 

In  the  third  place,  however  extravagant  a  farmer's  family  may  be, 
he  does  not  consider  that  his  fistrm  makes  anything  unless  he  has  a  sur- 
plus left  after  paying  all  the  &mily  expenses. 

•^Ib  plaee  of  toliaoeo  »iz  acret  of  cotton  may  befubstitated,  which  onght  to  yield,  with  good  tVWage^ 
at  lMat960po«Bdior  Hot  ei'tton  per  acre,  or  1,500  pounds  at  12  cents,  $180  00. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  many  farmers  pay  taxes  on  a  large  quantity  of 
woodlands  that  do  not  contribute  a  dime  to  their  incomes.  The  capi- 
tal invested  in  such  lands  is  worse  than  dead,  inasmuch  as  it  entails  an 
annual  expense  in  the  shape  of  taxation. 

In  the  fifth  place,  farmers  rely  too  much  upon  the  virgin  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  there  is  but  little  saving  or  making  of  manure,  and  but 
few  farmers  will  even  haul  out  that  which  accumulates  about  their 
stables. 

We  do  not  wish  to  mislead  any  one  who  desires  to  settle  in  this 
State,  and  we  would  not  have  them  disappointed  after  arriving  here. 
To  say  the  least,  this  course  would  be  the  very  worst  possible  policy. 
There  are  hundreds  of  industrious  men  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  wha 
have  bought  small  farms,  and  paid  for  them  with  their  own  labor  in 
the  short  space  of  four  years,  besides  supporting  themselves  comfort- 
They  did  it  by  rigid  economy,  by  indefatigable  industry,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  proper  judgment  and  a  wise  forecast.  They  did  it  by  hard^ 
patient,  and  persistent  toil,  not  greater,  however,  than  thousands  in  the 
northern  states  practice  every  year.  The  very  fact  that  Tennessee  can 
grow  such  a  variety  of  crops,  makes  it  patent  that  the  farmers,  with 
the  same  labor  and  industry,  can  make  here  a  greater  profit  than  in 
the  north.  His  cattle  and  hogs  do  not  require  to  be  fed  so  long,  the 
number  of  days  suitable  for  outdoor  work  is  greater,  the  amount  of 
capital  required  to  be  invested  is  less,  and  the  price  for  a  majority  of 
his  products  higher.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
prosperous? 

A  strange  hallucination  sometimes  takes  possession  of  the  minds  of 
many  northern  immigrants  upon  their  arrival  within  the  State.     Not 
only  do  they  expect  to  get  lands  of  the  same  productive  capacity  for 
about  one-tenth  what  they  are  worth  in  New  York ;  not  only  do  they 
expect  to  have  a  winter  so  mild  as  to  make  the  feeding  of  stock  un-^ 
necessary ;  but  they  cherish  the  hope  that  their  labors  will  be  greatly" 
lessened,  while  their  profits  will  be  greatly  increased.     Now  this  hallu^ 
cination  should  be  dispelled.     There  has  been  no  country  yet  found  in^ 
which  men  can  be  thrifty  without  work.    It  is  a  law  as  inexorable  as  the^ 
law  of  gravitation  that  man  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  fecCy. 
and  in  shirking  labor  he  shirks  thrift,  independence,  and  moral  recti- 
tude.    Land  is  cheap,  the  winters  short,  the  products  varied,  the  mar- 
kets good,  but  work  is  necessary  to  attain  success  in  this  as  in  other 
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The  question  is  often  aaked,  through  letters  and  otherwise,  how  will 
the  people  of  Tennessee  receive  northern  men  and  women?   As  kindly 
as  they  deserve.     If  they  come  to  stir  up  strife  between  the  races,  they 
will  not,  and  should  not,  be  respected.     If  they  come  to  live  by  their 
wits,  and,  by  making  false  representations  to  the  Government,  to  secure 
a  fiit  oflSce,  they  will  not,  as  they  should  not,  be  respected.     If  they 
come  to  preach  the  unutterable  turpitude  and  sinfulness  of  the  former 
slaveholder,  and  to  set  themselves  up  as  examples  of  virtue  and  un- 
stained purity,  they  will  not,  and  should  not,  be  respected.      But  if 
they  come  with  earnest  hearts,  and  willing  hands,  and  cheerful  voices, 
to  help  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  be  their  politics  what  it 
may,  be  their  religion  what  it  will,  they  will  be  received  with  all  the 
heartiness  and  all  the  civility  that  it  is  possible  for  a  gallant  people  to 
exercise.     They  will  be  welcomed  with  open  hands,  and  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  will  be  given  them  by  every  intelligent  man  and 
woman  in  the  State.     Instances  could  be  given,  and  names  mentioned 
of  persons  who  fought  in  the  Union  armies,  who  would  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress to  represent  the  people  against  whom  they  fought,  or  other  posi- 
tions given  them  of  honor  and  profit  if  they  would  accept.    The  preju- 
dices of  the  war  have  vanished,  except  in  some  dark  corners  of  the 
State  where  the  fecilities  of  intercommunication  are  scarce,  and  where 
ignorance  broods,  and  prejudice  is  nursed,  as  an  evidence  of  patriotism. 
Yet  even  such  places  as  these  are  difficult  to  find.     The  great  body  of 
the  citizens  sincerely  wish  for  a  denser  population,  and  would  give  to 
worthy  men  and  women  every  attention  in  order  to  make  them  com- 
fortable and  happy  in  their  new  homes. 

It  is  also  asked  whether  it  would  be  best  for  immigrants  to  come 
singly,  or  in  groups,  or  colonies.  Experience  has  shown  that,  not 
only  in  this  State,  but  in  every  State,  they  are  better  satisfied,  and  go 
^  work  more  earnestly  and  vigorously  when  they  have-  the  compan- 
ionship of  some  of  their  old  friends  and  neighbors.  Not  less  than  six 
oj"  eight  should  come  at  once.  Lands  in  sufficient  quantities  may  always 
he  secured  in  one  neighborhood  to  settle  several  families.  Coming  in 
poups,  they  are  usually  independent.  They  have  a  society  of 
"^eir  own.  The  transition  is  not  so  sudden.  The  feeling  of  lone- 
Kiiess  is  dispelled,  and  they  do  not  feel  so  much  like  strangers 
^  a  strange  land.  But  they  should  not  practice  an  exclusive- 
iieas.  They  should  lay  aside  whatever  prejudices  they  may  have 
Merited  or  imbibed,  if  they  expect  others  to  do  the  same.  Like  be- 
8^  like.     A  cold,  suspicious,  distant  demeanor  on  the  part  of  immi- 
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grants  will  beget  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  They  should 
come,  not  claiming  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  as  their  homes, 
but  should  at  once  throw  themselves  into  sympathy  with  all  the  move- 
ments looking  to  the  welfare  of  their  adopted  State — be  citizens  of  it, 
willing  to  endure  the  hardships,  enjoy  the  privileges,  and  partake 
of  the  glory  of  the  hour.  The  past,  with  all  its  bitter  acrimonies,  and 
enmities,  should  be  ignored.  Kindly  and  courteous  intercourse  should 
be  cultivated.  They  will  find  the  people  of  this  State  as  tolerant  of 
opinion  as  they  are  anywhere.  They  will  find  the  observance  of  law 
and  order  as  general  as  in  the  northern  states.  They  will  find  that 
there  is  no  distinction  made  on  account  of  birthplace;  that  intelligence, 
honesty  and  moral  worth  are  the  only  passports  needed  to  be  received 
into  the  best  society. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  immigrants  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  by 
unscrupulous  men.  Real  estate  is  sometimes  sold  for  more  than  it  is 
worth,  but  this  is  not  done  half  so  often  as  in  the  north-western  states, 
simply  because  the  great  amount  of  land  for  sale,  and  the  competition 
between  sellers,  make  them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  more  eager  than 
the  buyers.  By  the  payment  of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
money,  time  extending  through  two,  three  and  even  four  or  more  years, 
can  be  had  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder.  Usually,  however,  inter- 
est, varying  from  six  to  ten  per  cent.,  is  demanded  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments. By  paying  all  cash,  a  deduction  is  oflen  made  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent.  The  farmers  of  the  State  are  usually  "  land  poor.*' 
The  weight  they  are  carrying  is  too  great.  They  need  relief,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  selling  off  portions  of  their  lands  to  immi- 
grants, and  investing  the  money  where  it  will  be  more  easily  controlled 
and  will  yield  a  larger  per  cent,  than  in  surplus  lands.  This  they  are 
anxious  to  do. 

There  is  another  error  that  prevails  to  some  extent  among  the  people 
of  the  north,  and  this  error  has  been  industriously  circulated  to  our 
prejudice,  by  a  class  of  pot-house  politicians,  who  bank  upon  prejudice, 
and  whose  occupation  would  be  destroyed  if  the  simple  truth  were 
told.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  this  State  do  not  respect 
laboring  men.  There  was  a  time  perhaps,  when  labor  and  servility 
were  associated  somewhat  together,  but  the  fiery  crucible  through 
which  the  State  has  passed  has  purified  public  sentiment  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  horny  hand  and  brawny  arm  and  stalwart  form,  if  con- 
nected with  honesty,  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  augment  rather 
than  diminish  respect.     The  truth  is  being  clearly  recognized  that  the 
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man  or  State  incapable  of  labor  is  incapable  of  greatness ;  that  labor 
is  the  living  soul  of  nations  as  of  individuals ;  that  in  proportion  as 
men  discard  labor,  just  in  that  proportion  do  they  revert  to  the  condition 
of  the  savage;  that  labor  is  the  true  index  of  civilization,  and  that 
without  it  civilization  itself  would  be  lost.     The  pernicious  doctrine, 
that  it  is  not  respectable  to  labor,  has  ceased  to  be  taught ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disgrace  .of  indolence  is  daily  discussed.     The  respectable 
idler  is  becoming  scarce.     His  supports  are  growing  feebler  each  year. 
His  hold  upon  society  is  lost.     Whether  as  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  mer- 
diant,  a  mechanic,  or  a  farmer,  if  his  indolence  is  so  great  as  not  to 
make  a  support,  he  is  flouted  at  by  society,  shunned  and  disrespected. 
On  the  other  hand,  diligence,  economy  and  attention  to  business  mil 
soon  assure  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  community.     Some 
of  the  .brightest  lights  in  the  State  were  once  mechanics.      Money 
alone,  however,  has  no  power  to  purchase  respectability,  nor  poverty 
such  a  disgrace  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  it,  unless  the  poverty  is  the 
result  of  indolence  and  inattention  to  business. 

An  impression  prevails  extensively  north,  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  are  exceedingly  ignorant.  To  a  certain  degree  this 
is  true.  The  number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  a  burning 
riiame  to  the  legislation  of  the  State,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  State  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  more  really  educated  men 
and  women.  Those  who  are  educated  at  all,  are  usually  well  educated. 
The  people  in  respect  to  education  may  be  classed  thus :  The  negroes, 
who  are  almost  totally  uneducated ;  the  poorer  white  classes  who  live 
in  sparsely  settled  districts,  remote  from  schools,  and  who  have  never 
had  the  means  or  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  or  their  children ; 
and  lastly,  those  who  have  had  school  facilities,  either  public  or  private, 
afforded  them.  The  latter  class  are  usually  as  well  instructed  as  any 
class  of  people  in  the  United  States.  The  second  class  are  beginning 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  free  schools,  and  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense,  their  advantages  in  this  particular  will  be  increased.  The  first 
class  are  n^aking  commendable  progress,  and  institutions  of  learning 
are  springing  up  in  every  portion  of  the  State  for  their  benefit.  Of 
<x>Qrse  it  will  be  a  question  for  immigrants  to  decide  whether  they  will 
prefer  cheaper  lands  without  school  facilities,  or  higher  lands  with 
ample  opportunities  for  the  education  of  their  children.  By  high  priced 
lands  we  mean  those  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars.  It  may  be 
■aid,  in  this  connection,  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  civil  district  in  the 
State  that  does  not  have  a  free  public  school  taught  from  two  to  ten 
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months  in  the  year.  The  provisions  of  the  school  law  are  such  that 
each  civil  district  may  be  incorporated  and  any  additional  tax  levied, 
provided,  it  does  not  exceed  thirty  cents  on  the  f  100,  to  prolong  the 
schools  beyond  the  time  which  the  public  funds,  derived  in  other  ways, 
will  support  them. 

There  is  still  another  error  disseminated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  It  is,  that  a  secret  society,  known  as  the  Kuklux, 
exists  in  the  State,  and  that  persons  who  are  obnoxious  are  maltreated 
and  driven  away  by  these  secret  emissaries.  There  never  was  a  baser 
slander  perpetrated  upon  any  State  than  this,  so  far  as  Tennessee  is 
concerned.  There  is  not  a  respectable  man  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
who  would  tolerate  for  a  moment  such  an  unlawful,-  atrocious  and 
mischievous  society  as  this  is  represented  to  be.  There  have  been 
fewer  outrages  committed  against  persons  or  property  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  during  the  past  five  years,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the* 
Union.  Public  sentiment  is  so  strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  society,  that  no  man,  however  bad  or  however 
reckless,  would  dare  for  one  moment  to  place  himself  in  such  an  obnox<- 
ious  attitude,  as  to  declare  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  shadowy,  vis- 
ionary and  diabolical  band  of  Kuklux  and  their  alleged  atrocities,  and 
thus  exhibit  himself  an  enemy  to  law  and  order.  Our  courts  of  justice 
are  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  order  and  insure  justice,  and  they  do 
the  first  and  render  the  second.  All  fears  in  regard  to  such  an  order 
are  groundless.  Ten  thousand  persons  in  the  State  would  be  willing 
to  enter  into  bond  to  guarantee  protection  tQ  the  life,  person  and  prop^ 
erty  of  all  industrious,  honest,  sober  immigrants,  whether  they  come 
from  the  north  or  from  Europe.  Quiet  and  order  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  good  society.  The  people  of  the  State  recognize  the  fireedom 
of  every  man  in  his  opinions,  and  will  protect  and  defend  him  in  the 
maintenance  of  them. 

Another  error  propagated,  is,  that  the  State  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  that 
taxation,  of  necessity,  must  be  burdensome.  A  bare  statement  of  facts 
will  serve  to  correct  this  error.  Taking  the  census  reports  of  1870  aa 
our  guide,  in  a  comparison  of  the  states,  because  the  figures  given  in 
these  reports  are  more  accurate  and  more  reliable  in  every  respect 
than  any^  others  within  reach,  we  find,  first,  the  following  as  showing 

THB  SHARE  PER  HEAD  OF  WEALTH. 


1.  New  York- $1  483  27 

2.  MaRSRchusetts 1,463  03 

3.  Connecticut 1,441  30 

4.  Rhode  Island 1,366  28 


6.  Califomia 1.140  15 

6.  Pennsylvania 1,081  31 

7.  New  Jersey 1,038  4$ 

8.  Ohio „.     838  78 
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9.  niinois 835  73 

10.  Marjiand.. ~  824  37 

11.  NewHHmp^hire 793  6rt 

12.  Delaware 777  36 

13.  Indiana ^ 764  68 

14.  Misaonri .-• •^  746  48 

16.  Nevada 732  72 

16.  Vermont 711  99 

17.  Wisconsin «  6«6  90 

18.  Michigan 607  41 

19.  Iowa 601  03 

20.  Oregon $  667  06 

21.  Nebraska 663  26 

22.  Maine ~  656  35 

23.  Minnesota 620  70 


24.  Kansas 618  36 

25.  Kentucky 457  46 

26.  Loaisinna 444  51 

27.  WestVirRinia 431  32 

28.  Tbnnessek 3^5  89 

29.  Virginia 334  31 

30.  Arkansas -  322  81 

31.  South  Carolina 294  99 

32.  Mi8:.is8ippi 262  67 

33.  North  Carolina 2i3  39 

34.  Florida 235  23 

35.  Georgia -  22rt  47 

36.  Alabama 2n2  46 

37.  Texas....  -  194  30 


TAXATIOK  VPOK  EACH  $1,000  (TRUE  YALUE)  OF  PROPERTT. 


1.  Nevada...- $26  34 

2.  Louisiana -« 21  85 

3.  Arkansas.. 18  33 

4.  Mississippi 17  86 

5.  Maine 16  36 

6.  Nebraska 14  83 

7.  Alabama.. 14  77 

8.  Kansas 14  16 

9.  Sooth  Carolina 13  30 

10.  New  Hampshire 12  88 

11.  Iowa 12  62 

12.  California 12  25 

13.  Massachusetts 11  68 

14.  Minnesota 11  67 

15.  Oregon  ..m....  U  26 

16.  Vi.ginia -  11  26 

n.    Florida 1122 

IH.    Missouri- 10  82 

W.    Ohio ., 10  62 


20.  Maryland $10  30 

21.  Illinois 10  28 

22.  Georgia 9  79 

23.  Kentucky 9  48 

24.  Vermont 9  07 

25.  West  Virginia 9  03 

26.  North  Carolina 9  02 

27.  Indiana -.  8  62 

28.  New  Jersey 7  88 

29.  Connecticut 7  83 

30.  Wisconsin 7  67 

31.  Michigan 7  62 

32.  New  York 7  47 

33.  Rhode  Island 7  31 

34.  Texas «  7  10 

35.  Texnessee 6  79 

.36.  Pennsylvania 6  44 

37.  Delaware 4  30 


TAXATION   PER  HEAD. 


1-    Nevada ^ $19  30 

2.  Massachusetts 17  10 

3.  Cnlifornia  13  95 

4.  Connecticat 11  28 

5.  New  York 11  07 

1^.    New  Hampshire 10  22 

'.    Rhode  Island- 9  98 

^'    Louisiana 9  71 

5    Ohio 9.33 

|«.    Illinois 8  59 

11.  Mnne 8  63 

12.  Maryland 8  49 

13.  Nebra«.ka. 8  35 

14.  New  Jersey 8  18 

16     Missouri 8  08 

16.  Iowa 7  68 

17.  Kansas 7  33 

18.  PenosylTaniawM*  ••••••  M „.     6  96 

19.  Vennoiit.. 6  4S 


20.  Indiana $  6  42 

21.  Oregon 6  39 

22.  Minnesota 6  20 

23.  Arkansas 6  91 

24.  Wisconsin 5  10 

25.  Michigan 4  57 

26.  Mississippi 4  51 

27.  Kentucky «.. 4  34 

28.  South  Carolina 3  92 

29.  West  Virginia..^- «....  3  89 

30.  Virginia  « 3  76 

31.  Delaware.- «..  3  .34 

32.  Alabama 2  99 

33.  Tennessee 2  69 

34.  Floridi 2  64 

.35.  Georgia 2  21 

36.  North  Carolina 2  20 

.37.  Texas 1  38 
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PROPORTION  or  STATE  AND  LOCAL  DEBT  TO  POPULATION. 

( Tht  tfUfiM  givtn  being  the  per  capita  division  of  the  debt.) 


1.  LonisiaDa $70  03 

2.  Massachusetts 47  49 

3.  NevHda ^ 46  74 

4.  Virfrinia ^  45  64 

6.  Tennessee* 38  80 

6.  Maryland 37  18 

7.  New  York 36  46 

8.  New  Hampshire 35  04 

9.  California ~  32  29 

10.  .  Connecticut 31  79 

11.  North  Carolina ~  30  31 

12.  Rhode  Island 27  32 

ly.  Missouri 27  25 

14.  Maine. 26  62 

15.  Pennsylvania 25  27 

16.  New  Jersey 2">  22 

17.  South  Carolina 18  53 

18.  G*>orgia 18  37 

19.  Kansas - J7  68 


20.  Nebraska $16  98 

21.  Illinois 16  61 

22.  Kentucky 14  34 

23.  Alabama ^  13  31 

24.  Florida 11  64 

26.     Vermont -  10  88 

26.  Arkansas 8  57 

27.  Ohio 8  34 

28.  Iowa 6  73 

29.  Minnesoto «.     6  U 

30.  Michij^an 6  68 

Hi.     Wisconsin -     6  60 

32.     Indiana 4  64 

3.^      Delaware 4  21 

34.  Mississippi -    3  13 

35.  Oregon .     2  40 

36.  Texas 1  97 

37.  West  Virginia 1  27 


Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  per- 
sonal property  is  exempted  from  taxation,  and  persons  owning  less  than 
this  pay  no  tax  except  the  poll-tax,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the 
poor,  hard-working  laborer  bears  bat  a  small  proportion  of  the  bur- 
dens of  society.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any  State  in 
the  Union,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  agricultural  products, 
that  pays  so  small  a  tax.  It  is  true  the  State  debt  proper  amounts  to 
$27,920,386,  but  there  are  debts  due  to  the  State  from  solvent  rail- 
roads, amounting  to  $6,437,548.75,  which  promptly  meet  the  interest 
as  it  falls  due,  leaving  $21,482,837.70  as  the  amount  upon  which  the 
State  must  pay  interest.  Add  to  this  the  school  fund,  $2,512,500, 
the  interest  upon  which  may  be  met  by  one-half  the  tax  which  will 
be  derived  from  railroads,  not  to  mention  the  uncollected  back  taxes, 
amounting  to  nearly  $1,000,000.  Now  the  lowest  estimated  true  value 
of  property  in  the  State  is  $500,000,000.  It  will  most  probably  reach 
$600,000,000.  The  products  of  the  farm,  the  forest,  market  gar- 
den, and  home  manufacture,  amount  to  $106,000,000  annually,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  value  of  live  stock,  $55,000,000,  and  the  value  of 
manufactured  products,  over  $34,000,000.  Besides,  but  few  of  the 
counties  are  in  debt.  Local  taxation  is  light.  Many  of  the  counties 
have  a  surplus  in  their  treasuries.  And  when  it  is  considered  what 
Tennessee  may  become,  with  enterprise  and  well  directed  energy, 
its  debt  appears  but  an  in  considerable  sum,  which  may  be  paid 
by   the   gradual   increase    of   wealth,  without    inconvenience    to  its 

*Tlie  debt  in  1870,  when  the  censais  was  taken,  was  over  $40,000,000.    It  has  be«n  reduced  one-halL 
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citizeiis.      The  taxes  on  merchants  and  on  privileges  are  estima- 
ted to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the   expenses  of  the  State  Government, 
The  rate  of  taxation,  which   will,  at  present,  pay  current  expenses 
and  interest,  will,  at  the  average  rate  of  increase  in  taxable  prop- 
erty,   absorb   the   principal   in   a   few   years.      The   true   value    of 
property  in  the  State  in  1850  was  $201,246,686;   in  1860,  $493,- 
903,892;   in    1870,    $498,237,724.      In    the    decade    between   1850 
and  1860,  the  value  of  property  increased  145  per  cent.     In  the  suc- 
ceeding decade  it  did  not  increase  quite  one  per  cent.,  though  this  was 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  war.     It  is  estimated  that 
at  least   $200,000,000,  including  slaves,  were   lost  to  the  property- 
holders  of  the  State  between  1860  and  1870.     But  for  that  calamity, 
$700,000,000  would  have  been  the  true  estimate  in  1870,  or  about 
forty-two  per  cent,  increase.     Estimating  the  same  rate  of  increase 
to  have  obtained  since    1870,  and  we  ought  to  have   $600,000,000 
m  1875,  $700,000,000  in  1880,  and  nearly  $1,000,000,000  in  1890. 
In  sixteen  years  from  the  present  time,  we  should  collect  double  the 
amount  of  taxes,  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  and  the  same  relative 
assessed  value  of  property  as  in  1870.     To  put  it  in  a  different  way: 
If  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property  be  four  per  cent,  annually,  the 
increase  in  the  amount  collected  at  the  same  rate  ought  to  be  four  per 
cent  if  the  ratio  between  the  true  and  assessed  value  is  maintained. 

If  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  on  property  in  1875  should  be 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt,  we  can  set  aside  as  a 
sinking  fund  in 

^^^•" 4  per  tent,  of  present  revenue  derived  from  property. 

1877 8 


1878 12 

1879..„ 16 

1880.... 20 

\m. 24 

1882 28 

1883.....^ 32 


(i 

(( 

(4 

li 

•  • 

<< 
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Assuming  the  taxable  property  will  be,  in  1875,  $320,000,000,  at 
forty  cents,  the  present  rate,  the  revenue  from  this  source  should  be  $1,- 
280,000.  Now,  in  1876,  if  the  property  of  the  State  should  increase  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  remain 
the  same,  we  shall  have  the  exhibits  as  given  below.  The  first  column 
'qnesents  the  annual  increase  of  revenue  above  that  of  1875,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  taxable  property  ;  the  second  column 
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represents  this  increase^  with  the  interest  on  the  amount  paid  towards 
the  State  indebtedness  added : 

1876 %     61,200  $  61,200 

1877 102.400  plus  interest  on  fiinking  fund,  106,472 

1878 153,600  "  *•  "  "  163.000 

1879....'. 2<)4,800  "  "  "  "  223,980 

1880 256,000  "  *'  "  "  288.683 

1881 •. 307,200  '*  *'  "  "  333.098 

1882 358,400  "  "  "  *'  428,284 

1883 409.600  "  "  "  "  600.181 

1884 460,8u0  "  "  "  "  686.391 

1885 612,000  **  '•  "  "  672.776 

1886 563.200  "  "  "  "  764,341 

1887 614,400  "  "  *•  "  861.402 

1888 665,600  "  "  "  "  964,286 

1889 716,800  "  "  "            "  1.073.344 

1890 768.000  "  "  '*  "  1,188,944 

1891  819,200  "  "  "  ••  1,311.480 

1892 870,400  *'  "  "         '   "  1,441,369 

1893 921,600  "  "  "  "  1.699,051 

1894 982,800  "  "  "  "  1,736,194 

1895 1,024,000  "  *'  "  "  1,871,666 

In  twenty  years,  in  this  way,  we  shall  have  reduced  our  debt  $16,- 
164,341,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  to  the  sinking  fund  thereafter 
over  $2,000,000  annually,  without  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation. 

But  we  have  other  expectations  of  an  increase  in  taxable  property. 
By  1875,  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  State  will  be  liable  to  taxation, 
which  will  add  $70,000,000  to  our  taxable  property,  though  we  have 
included  one-half  of  this  in  our  estimates.  All  the  elements  exist 
in  the  State  also  for  giving  full  development  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  people.  Within  the  next  decade  all  the  pent  up  forces 
will  burst  forth,  and  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establishments  will 
proceed  with  a  marvelous  rapidty.  Evidences  of  this  are  beginning 
to  be  seen.  Without  some  unforeseen  calamity,  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  $100,000,000  will  be  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
within  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  debt  of  the  State  can  be  almost 
extinguished  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation.  Financially,  there  are 
but  few  States  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  when  the  aggregate 
wealth  and  undeveloped  resources  are  considered.  The  surest  way 
of  diminishing  taxation  is  by  stimulating  development  and  produc- 
tion, and  this  the  people  of  the  State  are  beginning  to  do. 

Several  letters  have  been  received  by  this  Bureau,  in  which  the 
question  is  asked,  what  class  of  people  could  do  best,  farmers,  me- 
chanics, tradesmen  or  professional  men.  We  answer  unhesitatinglyi 
any  class  that  will  produce.  There  is  room  for  100,00(*  small  &i^mer8, 
and  then  the  State  needs  for  the  further  development  of  its  rough 
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wealth  100,000  skilled  laborers  and  artisans.  The  excellence  and  va- 
riety of  timber,  the  abundance  of  coal,  the  immense  deposits  of  iron 
ore  found  in  forty-four  counties  out  of  ninety-three,  the  superb  water- 
power  that  flows  in  rapid  currents  through  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State,  the  contiguity  of  the  cotton  fields,  the  cheapness  of  living,  the 
access  to  markets,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  central  position  of 
the  State  itself,  all  point  to  its  future  as  a  great  manufacturing  center. 
Iron  can  be  made  cheaper,  agricultural  implements  will  find  a  readier 
market,  fuel  is  more  abundant,  water  privileges  are  better  and  cheaper, 
the  weather  is  milder  than  at  the  north,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but 
skilled  hands  to  weave  the  cotton  and  wool  into  textile  fabrics,  to  con- 
vert our  woods  into  the  implements  of  industry,  to  transform  our  ores 
into  uaefiil  metals,  and  to  develop  other  beds  of  treasures  that  lie 
slumbering  in  our  valleys  and  mountain  chains.  We  want  mechanics 
and  capital  to  do  this.  The  field  is  open,  the  time  is  propitious,  the 
harvest  is  ready. 

•    As  for  traders  and  professional  men,  the  supply  is  already  equal  to 
to  the  demand.    Nor  does  the  State  need  any  more  of  what  is  called 
cheap   labor,   that    is,   labor  that  can    be   hired   at  a  small   price, 
to  do  a  small   amount  of  work  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.      We 
want  laborers  who   are   intelligent   enough    to   think,   and   prudent 
enough  to  be  honest,  and  wLse  enough  to  save  their  earnings.     We 
want  laborers  that  can   be  advanced  socially,   that  can   invent  and 
can  utilize  the  forces  of  nature,  and  compel  them  to  work  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  man.     We  want  the  same  character  of  labor- 
ers that  have  made  that  vast   belt  of  the  American  continent,  ex- 
tendmg  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  lakes,  the  theatre  of  an  industrial  activity  nowhere  else  seen  on 
tbe  continent.     Measured  by  the  production  of  wealth,  these  laborers 
have  proved  far  the  cheapest,  and  they  have  also  cheapened  the  means 
of  living  while  they  have  elevated  themselves.     Doubtless,  many  would 
Uke  to  see  an  influx  of  house  servants,  cooks,  milkmaids,  &c.     These 
would  find  remunerative  employment  at  good  prices,  and  we  wish  it 
^inctly  to  be  noted,  that  the  prices  paid  for  working  men  and  women 
^  this  State,  are  by  no  means  an  index  to  the  prices  that  would  be  paid 
for  labor  of  a  more  reliable  character.     The  world  over,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States,  laborers  are  paid  in   proportion  to  their  real 
^orth.    Ab  has  been  already  said,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  portion  of  the  farmers  of  this  State,  is  that  a  portion 
will  not  work   themselves,  nor  will  those  employed   by  them  work 
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as  they  should.  They  constitute  the  grumbling  and  dissatisfied  portion 
of  the  population.  First-class  wages  are  asked  by  a  majority  of  the 
laborers,  and  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  first-class  work  done. 

« 

As  agents  of  the  State,  and  regarding  its  interest  as  paramount  to  all 
considerations  of  the  mere  personal  convenience  of  the  community,  the 
officers  of  this  Bureau  regard  as  the  greatest  want  of  the  State  to  be  a 
supply  of  skillful,  energetic,  ingenious,  industrious  and  frugal  people,  to 
fill  up  the  unoccupied  fields  of  our  industry.  The  class  most  needed, 
are  men  who  have  a  spirit  of  thrift  and  independence,  resolute  hearts, 
cunning  hands,  and  clear  brains.  No  fairer  field  was  ever  presented 
for  the  occupation  of  such  a  class.  It  is  a  field  filled  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  of  substantial  enjoyment.  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
raw  material  and  rich  soils,  upon  which  all  the  fruits  and  all  the  crops 
and  all  the  animals  necessary  for  man's  support,  comfort  or  conven- 
ience, can  be  raised  with  less  labor,  and  less  expense,  than  in  a  higher 
latitude.  Here  are  mighty  rivers,  and  flowing  creeks,  and  purling  riv- 
ulets, and  gushing  springs  of  sparkling  waters,  suited  for  navigation, 
for  machinery,  for  stock,  the  dairy,  and  the  household.  Here  is  a  cli- 
mate so  congenial  to  the  physical  man,  that  the  very  exuberance  of  his 
spirits  doubles  his  pleasure,  and  robs  adversity  itself  of  half  its  woes. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  working  man,  land  and  living  are  cheap,  labor 
is  high  and  in  demand.  The  laws  have  exempted  from  taxation  $1,000 
worth  of  property,  and  the  exemptions  from  execution  are  ample  to 
secure  comfort,  though  one  may  have  unwarily  become  involved  in 
debt. 

One  word,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  to  those  contemplating  removal 
to  this  State.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  that  have  been 
circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  of  this  State.  Do  not  believe 
that  the  native  citizens  are  lawless  and  despise  the  stranger.  Do  not 
think  that  labor  is  looked  upon  as  disreputable.  Disabuse  your  minds 
of  the  impression  that  Tennessee  is  unhealthy.  Consult  the  census  re- 
turns for  the  last  seventy  years  on  this  point,  and  convince  yourselves. 
Do  not  place  yourselves  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  designing 
men,  and  then  hold  the  people  of  the  State  responsible  for  the  damage 
they  may  do  you.  Let  no  immigrant  be  deceived  about  titles  to  land. 
Complaints  have  sometimes  been  made  by  persons  coming  into  the  State, 
who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous  parties.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  this  office,  as  well  as  a  just  sense  of  truth,  impel  us  to  make 
known  that  in  the  early  history  of  this  State,  unwise  enactments  were 
made  for  granting  our  public  lands,  and  many  persons  now  have  the 
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grant  of  this  State  with  its  great  seal  affixed,  who  have  no  title.  It  will 
not  do  for  strangers  to  accept  an  entry  and  grant  as  sufficieDt  evidence 
of  title.  In  every  county  in  the  State  there  are  persons  who  may  be  re- 
lied on,  and  who  will  give  correct  information  in  regard  to  titles,  claims, 
&c.  And,  moreover,  if  immigrants  will  confer  with  this  Bureau,  direc- 
ting their  letters  to  "  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Nashville,  Tennessee," 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  them  correct  and  reliable  information, 
without  charge.  The  officers  of  it  arc  determined  not  to  publish  any 
thing  that  they  do  not  believe  to  be  triio,  after  seeking  and  consult- 
ing the  very  best  sources  of  information  to  be  had. 

For  the  ftirther  information  of  immigrants,  we  append  a  synopsis  of 
such  laws  as  may  be  of  interest  or  value  to  them,  relating  to  mortgages, 
redemptions,  deeds  of  trust,  exemptions,  liens,  and  the  naturalization 
of  aliens. 

Laws  op  the  State  op  Intebest  to  Immigrants. 

• 

Mortgages  and  Deeds  of  IVicst  A  mortgage  is  a  conveyance  to  a  creditor 
of  property  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  or  to  become  Jue,  or  the 
repayment  of  a  sum  loaned.     A  deed  of  trust  is  a  mortgage  with  power  of 
wle  added.     The  mortgagor  and  conveyor  in  deeds  0    trust  are  similar. 
Where  real  estate  is  sold  under  any  decree,  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  of 
cbancery,  whether  founded  on  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust, 
or  otherwise,  is  redeemable  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  such  sale. 
But  the  right  of  redemption  may  be  expressly  waived  by  the  deed  or  mort- 
gage.   And  again,  where  the  court,  upon  application  of  the  complainant, 
orders  that  the  property  be  sold  on  a  credit  of  not  less  than  six  months,  nor 
more  than  two  years,  upon  confirmation  of  such  sale  by  the  court,  the  right 
of  redemption  or  repurchase  is  gone,  and  the  title  of  the  purchaser  becomes 
abeolote.      All  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  of  either  real  or  personal 
property,  may  be  registered.   The  place  of  registration  in  case  of  mortgages 
of  real  estate,  is  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  unless  it  lies  partly  in 
two  or  more  counties,  and  then  it  may  be  registered  in  either ;  and  where  it 
oontaiDs  several  tracts  of  land  lying  in  different  counties,  it  shall  be  regis- 
t^'red  in  each  of  the  counties  where  any  of  said  tracts  lie.     Mortgages  of 
P«r8onal  property  shall  be  registered  in  the  county  where  the  person  exe- 
cuting the  same  resides,  but  if  he  is  a  non-resident,  then  in  the  county 
^bere  the  property  is.    Mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  have  effect  between 
*he  parties  thereto,  and  their  heirs  and  representatives.without  registration ; 
^Qt  as  to  other  persons,  not  having  actual  notice  of  them,  only  from  the 
Qotiog  thereof  for  registration  on  the  books  of  the  register,  unless  otherwise 
^xprc^y  provided.    An  assignment  of  choses  in  action  is  not  embraced  in 
fbe  registry  acts,  and  is  as  good  with  as  without  registration.     A  mortgagor 
^Q possession  of  lands  is  not  accountable  for  rents  on  a  bill  to  foreclose;  but 
a  mortgagee  in  possession  is  accountable  to  the  mortgagor  for  rents  and 
profits.    A  mechanic*?  lien  has  priority  over  the  special  lien  of  a  mortgage 
iQ  4  case  wher«  the  contract  is  made  with  the  mortgagor,  and  the  mortgagee 
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has  written  notice  of  the  same  before  the  work  is  begun  or  materials  fur- 
nished, and  he  consents  thereto  or  fails  to  object  within  ten  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice. 

Redemption.  Real  estate  sold  for  debt  is  redeemable  at  any  time  within 
two  years  after  such  sale  in  cases  where  it  is  sold  under  execution,  or  under 
any  decree,  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  of  chancery,  whether  founded 
upon  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  or  deed  of  trust,  or  otherwise,  unless, 
upon  application  of  a  complainant,  the  court  order  that  the  property  be 
sold  on  a  credit  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  and 
that,  upon  confirmation  thereof  by  the  court,  no  right  of  redemption  or  re- 
purchase shall  exist  in  the  debtor  or  his  creditor,  but  that  the  title  of  the 
purchaser  shall  be  absolute  ;  or  where  it  is  sold  under  a  deed  of  trust  or 
mortgage  without  a  judicial  sentence,  unless  the  right  of  redemption  is  ex- 
pressly waived  by  the  deed  or  mortgage  ;  or  where  it  is  sold  for  taxes.  The 
right  of  redemption  does  not  extend  to  any  sale  under  and  by  virtue  of  a 
power  contained  in  any  deed  of  trust,  mortgage,  or  other  instrument, 
whereby  said  right  is  waived  or  surrendered  by  such  mortgage  or  convey- 
ance. The  time  for  redemption  begins  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  sale,  and  the  debtor  has  two  years  from  that  time  in  which  to 
redeem.  The  debtor,  whose  interest  in  real  estate  has  been  sold,  redeems 
by  paying  to  the  purchaser,  or  to  any  one  claiming  under  him,  the  amount 
bid  or  paid  by  him,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  together  with  air  other  lawful  charges.  If  the  purchaser  is  bona 
/?<ifc  a  creditor  by  judgment,  decree,  or  debt  acknowledged  by  deed,  and 
within  twenty  days  after  the  sale  he  makes  an  advance  on  his  bid  and  cred- 
its his  debt  by  depositing  a  receipt  therefor  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
which  the  judgment  or  decree  was  rendered;  or,  if  the  sale  was  made 
under  a  deed  of  trust  or  mortgage,  he  acknowledges  a  receipt  for  such  ad- 
vance before  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  for  registration,  and  causes  the 
same  to  be  registered  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  then  he  shall  hold 
the  land  subject  to  redemption  at  the  price  bid  and  such  advance,  just  as  if 
he  had  bid  the  whole  sum  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  A  creditor  redeeming 
from  the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  holds  the  property  subject  to  redemption  by 
the  original  debtor,  or  any  other  of  his  creditors,  upon  the  same  terms  on 
which  it  was  redeemable  in  the  hands  of  the  first  purchaser  or  any  person 
claiming  under  him,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  party  proposing  to  redeem  paying 
or  tendering  lo  the  person  holding  the  land  the  amount  of  money  paid  or 
credited  by  him,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  there- 
on, and  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  debtor  the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent  or 
more  on  the  sum  bid  for  said  laud  when  sold,  or  crediting  him  with  that 
amount  or  more  on  the  debt  owing  to  him  by  said  debtor.  Any  creditor 
having  redeemed  land  from  the  original  purchaser,  or  from  one  who  had 
previously  redeemed,  may  within  twenty  days  advance  upon  his  bid  any 
sum  to  the  extent  of  his  debt  or  debts,  just  as  if  he  had  been  the  original 
purchaser.  Real  estate  suld  lor  debt  and  made  redeemable,  continues  re- 
deemable to  the  debtor  and  his  creditors  for  two  years  after  the  sale,  no 
matter  how  often  it  may  have  been  previously  redeemed.  No  person  hold- 
ing the  temporary  title  to  real  estate  subject  to  redemption  shali  use  more 
of  the  wood  growing  thereon  than  the  timber  required  to  keep  the  improve- 
ments in  good  repair,  and  fire-wood  necessary  for  those  occupying  the  same, 
nor  destroy  or  remove  from  the  land  any  fencing  or  buildings.    The  debtor 
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permitted  by  the  purchaser  to  remain  in  posseision  shall  not  be  liable  for 
rent  from  the  date  of  the  sale  to  the  time  of  redemption ;  and  if  the  pur- 
chaser or  his  assignee  take  possession  under  his  purchase,  upon  redemption 
by  the  debtor,  he  shall  have  a  credit  for  the  fair  rent  of  the  premises  du- 
ring the  time  they  were  in  the  purchaser's  possession.  Where  the  pur- 
chaser is  absent  from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  so  that  the  tender  to  nim 
in  person  is  prevented,  or  resides  out  of  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  the 
debtor  may  pay  the  redemption  money  to  the  cireuit  court  clerk  of  the 
county  where  the  land  lies,  to  be  held  by  him  for  the  person  entitled  to  it. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  the  debtor,  the  right  to  redeem  descends  to  his 
heirs. 

Exemj^HiyM.    A  homestead  in  the  possession  of  each  head  of  a  family, 
and  the  improvements  thereon,  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  is  ex- 
empt from  execution,  or  attachment,  or  sale,  under  legal  process.    Thirty 
dollars  of  the  wages  of  mechanics  or  laboring  men  are  exempt  from  execution, 
attachment,  or  garnishment.     And  the  following  named  articles  are  exempt 
from  execution,  seizure,  or'  attachment  in  the  hands  of  heads  of  families. : 
Two  lieds,  bedsteads  and  necessary  clothing  for  each ;  and  for  each  three 
children  of  any  one  family,  one  additional  bed,  bedstead  and  necessary  bed 
clothing — ^the   value  of  such  bedstead  not  to    exceed  twenty-five  dollars 
two  cows  and  calves,   and    if   the   family  consist  of   six  or  more    per- 
B0D8,  three  cows  and  calves,  one  dozen  knives  and  forks,  one  dozen  plates, 
half  dozen  dishes,  one  set  of  table-spoons,  one  set  of  tea-spoons,  one  bread 
tray,  two  pitchers,  one  waiter,  one-cofiee  pot,  one  tea-pot,  one  canister,  one 
cream-jag,   one    dozen    cups     and    saucers,   one    dining-table    and    two 
table-clouLS,  one  dozen  chairs,  one  bureau,  one  safe,  one  wash-basin,  one 
lx>wl  and  pitcher,  one  washing  kettle,  two  washing  tubs,  one  churn,  one 
looking  glase,  one  chopping  axe,  one  spinning  wheel,  one  loom  and  gear,  one 
ptir  cotton  cards,  one  pair  wool  cards,  one  cooking  stove  and  utensils,  or 
one  set  of  ordinary  cooking  utensils,  one  meal  seive  and  one  wheat-seive, 
one  qradle,  one  bible  and  hymn  book,  and  all  books  used  in  school,  two 
liorMs  or  two  mules,  or  horse  and  mule,  or  horse  or  mule  and  yoke  of  oxen, 
OBs  ox  cart,  yoke,  ring,  staple  and  log  chain,  one  two  or  one-horse  wagon 
tod  hamees,  one  man's  and  one  woman  s  saddle,  two  riding  bridles,  twenty- 
mo barrels  of  com,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  500  bundles  oats,  500  bundles 
fcdder,  one  stack  of  hay  worth  twenty  dollars,  if  the  family  consist  of  less 
tiun   six    persons,    1,000  pounds  of   pork   or  600    pounds  of  bacon;  if 
tile  family  consist  of  more  than  six  persons,  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  pork 
or  nine  hundred  pounds  of  bacon,  all  the  poultry  on  hand  and  fowls  to  the 
▼•Ine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  a  home-made  carpet,  six  cords  of  wood  or  one 
bnndred  bnshels  of  coal,  and  one  sewing  machine.     If  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily be  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  following  articles,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
EDg,  are  exempt:     Two  plows,  two  hoes,  one  grubbing  hoe,  one  cutting 
fe,  one  harveiet  cradle,  one  set  of  plow  gears,  one  pitch -fork,  one  rake, 
tbree  iron  wedges,  five  head  of  sheep,  ten  head  of  stock  hogs.     In  the  hands 
^  eyery  mechanic,  there  is  exempt  one  set  of  tools,  such  as  are  necessary  to 
Uie  pursuit  of  his  trade.     One  gun  is  exempt  to  every  male  citizen  eighteen 
7^8  of  age,  and  every  female  who  is  the  head  of  a  family.     To  heads  of 
^u&ilies  there  ia  also  exempt  fifty  pounds  of  picked  cotton,  twenty-five 
poonds  of  wool,  and  upper  and  sole  leather  enough  to  provide  winter  shoes 
i>rthe  family,  and  toeacn  mechanic  fifty  dollars  worth  of  lumber  or  material. 
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Liens,  Proprietors  of  warehouses  have  a  lien  on  all  tobacco  anSl  proceeds 
for  fees  and  charges  on  same.  There  is  a  lien  upon  any  lot  of  ground  or 
tract  of  land  upon  which  a  hou>o  has  been  constructed,  built  or  repaired,  or 
fixtures  or  machinery  furnished  or  erected  or  improvements  made,  by  special 
contract  with  the  owner  or  his  agent,  in  favor  of  the  mechanic  or  undertaker, 
founder  or  machinist  who  does  the  work,  or  furnishes  the  materials,  or  puis 
thereon  any  fixtures,  machinery  or  material,  either  of  wood  or  metal.  And 
the  benefit  of  this  provision  relative  to  the  mechanics,  apply  to  all  persons 
doing  any  portion  of  the  work,  or  furnishing  any  portion  of  the  material 
for  the  building.  Each  mechanic  so  employed,  has  the  lien  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  work  he  does  or  the  material  he  furnishes. 
The  lien  includes  the  building,  fixture  or  improvement,  as  well  as  the  lot  or 
land,  and  continues  for  one  year  after  the  work  is  finished  or  material  fur- 
nished, and  is  not  affected  by  the  owner's  disposal  of  the  lot  or  land.  Every 
journeyman  employed  shall  have  the  lien  if  he  notify  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  rely  upon  it,  when  he  begins  to  work  or 
furnishes  materials.  A  debt  contracted  by  the  master,  owner,  agent  or  con- 
signee of  any  steam  or  keel  boat,  within  this  State,  on  account  of  any  work 
done,  or  materials  or  articles  furnished,  or  groceries  or  provisions  supplied, 
for  or  towards  the  building,  repairing,  fitting,  furnishing  or  equipping  such 
boat,  or  for  wages  due  to  t^e  hands  of  the  same,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such 
boat,  her  tackle  and  furniture,  to  continue  for  three  months.  The  owners 
and  proprietors  of  wharves  and  landings  have  a  lien  on  ail  boats,  rafts  and 
other  water  craft  and  their  loading  for  the  payment  of  their  wharfage  fees. 
Whenever  any  horse  or  other  animal  is  received  to  pasture,  for  a  considen^ 
tion,  the  farmer  has  a  lien  upon  the  animal  for  his  proper  charges.  Any 
person  keeping  a  stallion,  jack,  bull  or  boar  for  public  use,  has  a  lien  on  the 
offspring  of  the  same,  until  the  season  is  paid  for,  provided  the  lien  is 
enforced  in  five  months.  Livery  stable  keepers  have  a  lien  on  all  stock 
received  by  them  for  board  and  feed.  When  merchants,  factors  or  cotton 
brokers  sell  cotton,  a  special  lien  in  behalf  of  the  vendors,  exists  for  five 
days  from  and  after  the  day  of  sale.  Silversmiths,  lock  and  gunsmiths, 
blacksmiths  and  artizans  generally,  are  empowered,  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  the  contract  and  leaving  the  material  with  them, 
or  the  article  to  be  repaired,  if  not  claimed  or  called  for,  to  sell  the  same  at 
public  outcry  and  satisfy  their  charges  out  of  the  proceeds.  A  judgment 
or  decree  obtained  in  a  court  of  record  in  the  county  where  the  debtor  re- 
sides at  the  time  of  rendition  is  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's  land  from  the 
time  the  same  was  rendered.  If  the  judgment  or  decree  was  obtained  in 
any  other  county  than  that  in  which  the  debtor  resides,  the  lien  takes  effect 
only  from  the  time  when  a  certified  copy  of  the  judgment  or  decree  is  regis- 
tered in  the  county  where  the  debtor  resides,  if  he  resides  in  the  State,  or  if 
not,  then  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies.  But  this  lien  will  be  lost  unlesi 
an  execution  is  taken  out  and  the  land  sold  within  twelve  months  after  the 
rendition  of  the  judgment  or  decree.  Any  debt  by  note,  account  or  other- 
wise, credited  for  the  rent  of  land,  is  a  lien  on  the  crops  growing  or  made  on 
the  premises,  in  preference  to  all  other  debts,  from  the  date  of  the  contract, 
and  it  continues  for  three  months  after  the  debt  becomes  due.  And  any 
debt  by  note,  account  or  otherwise,  contracted  for  supplies,  implements  of 
industry  or  work  stock  furnished  by  the  owners  of  land  to  lessees,  or  by 
lessees  to  sub-tenants,  and  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  is  a  lien  uiHMi 
the  crop  growing  or  made  during  the  year  upon  the  premises,  but  the  lein 
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must  be  contracted  for  on  the  face  of  the  note  or  other  writing,  and  this 
lien  does  not  have  priority  over  the  lien  of  the  owner  of  the  land  for  the 
rent. 

NcUuralizatum  of  Aliens.     Any  alien,  being  a  free  white  person,  may  be 
atloiitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  on  these 
•conditions:     That  he  shall  have  declared  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  the 
8U]>reme,  superior,  district  or  circuit  court  of  some  6ne  of  the  States,  or  of 
the  territorial  districts  of  the   United  States,  or  a  circuit   or  district  court 
of  thb  United  States,  two  years  at  least  before  his  admission,  that  it  was 
bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and   to 
renoance  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  state  or  sovereignty  what- 
ever, that  at  the  time  he  applies  to  be  admitted,  he  shall  declare  on  oath  or 
affii  m,  before  some  one  of  the  courts  aforesaid,  that  he  will  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the   United  States,  and   that  he  renounces  all   allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  every  foreign  state  or  sovereignty  whatever.     The  court  admit- 
tine  such  alien  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  States 
at  least  five  years,  and  within  the  State  or  territory  where  such  court  is  held 
at  least  one  year,  and  that  during  that  time  he   has  behaved   as  a  man  of 
good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the 
IFnited  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness   of  the 
same.    In  case  the  alien  applying  for  citizenship  shall  have  borne  any  hered- 
itary title,  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders  of    nobility   in  the  kingdom  or 
state  from  which  he  came^  he  shall  make  an  express  renunciation  of  his 
title  or  order  of  nobility.     Every  court  of  record  in  any  individual  state, 
having  common  law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk  or  prothonotary,  may 
Dataraiize  aliens.     The  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized   under  any  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  who  may  have  become  citizens  of  any  one 
of  the  said  States  under  the  laws  thereof,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  at  the  time  of  their  parents  being  so  naturalized  or  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be  consid- 
erftd  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.     If  an  alien,  who  has  complied  with 
the  conditipns  and  directions  set  forth  herein,  shall  die  before  he  is  actually 
naturalized,  his  widow  and  children  shall  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  upon  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law.     The  alien's  resi- 
ilence  in  the  United  States  must  have  been  uninterrupted  for  five  years  next 
preceding  his  admit^sion  to  citizenship.     An  alien  under  twenty-one  years  of 
*Re,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  United  States  three  years  next  preced- 
ing his  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall  have  contin- 
ned  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  of  making  application  for  admission  to 
citizenship,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  after 
keshall  have  resided  five  years  within  the  United  States,  including  the  three 
years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United    States,  without 
making  the  declaration  required  two  years  before  his  admission,  provided, 
be  mafces  it   a   tthe   time  of    his  admission,    and   declares  on  oath,   and 

Cves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  for  three  years  next  preceding,  it 
heen  his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
^hII  in  all  other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  naturalization 
Ws.  An  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  has 
enlisted  or  shall  enlist  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  either  the  regular 
orvolanteer  forces,  and  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  honorably  discharged, 
may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  upon  his  petition, 
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withoat  previous  declaration  of  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  an^ 
shall  not  be  required  to  proVe  more  than  one  year's  residence  within 
United  States  previous  to  his  application  to  become  such  citizen.     The  c 
shall  require  proof  of  good  moral  character,  of  residence,  and  that  such 
sou  was  honoiably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
naturalized  citizens  shall  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights,  privileges 
immunities  of  native  born  citizens,  and  while  they  are  in  foreign  states,  f 
receive  from  this  Government  the  same  protection  of  persons  and  prop 
that  is  accorded  to  native  born  citizens  in  like  situations  and  circumstai 
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CHAPTER     XXII. 


Occupation  op  the  People  ANDijr£NERA.ii  Statistics. 


i  is  well  to  observe,  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  that  though  we 
e  an  abstract  of  the  census  returns  for  1870,  but  little  reliance,  so 
as  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  concerned,  can  be  placed  in  them.  To 
vince  any  one  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  amount 
land  as  returned  by  the  assessors  for  taxation  and  the  amount  re- 
ned  by  the  census  takers.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  in  1872, 
822,508  acres,  and  in  1873,  25,078,308,  while  the  census  reports 
e  only  19,581,214  acres,  showing  a  discrepancy  of  5,241,294  acres. 
s  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  list  given  in  by  the 
payers  would  fall  below  than  above  the  actual  number  of  acres. 

Phe  following  table  represents  the  decennial  progress  in  population 
3el790: 


CKHsns. 

WHITK8. 

TRSS 
OOLORSD. 

BLATKS. 

TOTAL. 

UCCRBA8B. 
PBR  OBNT. 

32,013 
91,709 
215,875 
339,927 
535,746 
640,627 
756,83& 
826,828 
936,119 

361 
309 
1,317 
2,779 
4  555 
6,524 
6,422 
7,235 
322,331 

3,417 

13,584 
44,535 
80,107 
141,603 
183,059 
239,459 
275,784 

35,791 

105.602 

261,727 

422,813 

681.904 

829,210 

1,002,717 

1,109,801 

1,258,520 

195.06 

147  84 

61  55 

61  28 

21  60 

20.92 
10  6S 

13.40 

U  to  the  order  of  states  in  point  of  population,  Tennessee,  in  1790, 
)d  16th;  in  1830  it  stood  7th;  in  1850,  5th;  after  which  time  it 
an  relatively  to  fall  back,  for  we  find,  in  1860,  it  stood  9th  in  point 
population,  and  preserved  its  place  in  1870. 

)fthe  population  in  1870,936,119  were  white;  322,331  colored; 
Indians. 
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The  population  of  the  priacipal  cities  as  reported,  was  in  1870, 

Now  estimated- ll.OiiO 

13.000 

-60,000 

"  "         _M,000 


Cb«ttanooga 6,093 

Enoxville 6,682 

Hempbia    40,226 

NsHhville -25,866 


Density  of  population  in  1850,  was  24  to  the  square  mile;  in  1860, 
25;  in  1870,30. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  population  by  counties,  and  the 
decennial  increase  since  1790.  Eight  new  counties,  viz.,  Clay,  Crockett^ 
Hamblen,  Houston,  James,  Loudon,  Moore  and  Trousdale,  have  been 
organized  since  the  censu^of  1870  was  taken.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  population  of  these  new  counties.  A  &ir 
idea  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  list  of  voters  which  we  give  in 
this  chapter.  The  counties  from  which  tractions  were  taken  will 
doubtless  show  a  less  increase  in  the  census  report  of  1880. 
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Occupation  ok  the  Peopi.k. 


Clsasifying  tliem  with  reference  to  occupation,  we  find  that  out  of 
367,987  persoDS  engaged  in  all  classee  of  occupation,  267,020  are  en- 
g^ed  in  agriculture,  or  over  72.6  per  cent. ;  54,396  in  personal  and 
profeflsioDftl  services,  or  14.7  per  cent.;  17,510  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tatioD,  or  4.7  per  cent. ;  and  29,061  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  or  8  per  cent.  Compared  with  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee  has  a  &r  greater  propor- 
tion of  her  working  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  Illinois  has  but 
50  per  oent.,  Iowa  61  per  cent.,  Indiana  58  per  cent.,  Mi&souri  52  per 
cent.,  and  Kentucky  63  per  cent.  But  we  shall  find  that  the  cotton 
Slates  immediately  south,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  will 
avenge  about  80  per  oent.  of  their  population  engaged  in  agricultural 

Mi 
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pursuits.  On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts  has  only  12  per  cent,  and 
Connecticut  22  per  cent. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  and  calculated  from  the  census  re- 
turns for  1870,  furnish  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

Column  one  shr>w6  the  ratio  of  pecsons  engaged  in  agriculture  to  die 
whole  number  of  persons  returning  occupations  in  the  aeveral  States. 
Thus,  Maine  has  39  per  cent.,  etc. 

Column  two  shows  the  number  of  acres  of  "  improved  land  "  to  each 
person  engaged  in  agricntture. 

Column  three  shows  the  amount  in  money  value  of  farm  land  for 
each  person  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Column  four  shows  the  total  value  of  &rm  products  for  the  year 
1869  for  each  person  engaged  in  agriculture. 


Mum _ 

2a 
3» 
.53 
.12 
.13 
.22 
.25 
.21 
.25 
.39 
.30 
.68 
.76 
.78 
.75 
.70 
.79 
.81 
.55 
.70 
.80 
.73 
.63 
.64 
.47 
.46 
.58 
.60 
.64 
.57 
.61 
.52 
.69 
.20 

35 
50 
53 
24 
26 
37 
42 
31 
44 
43 
46 
33 
29 
H 
20 
17 
17 
16 
H 
IT 
17 
25 
.■15 
34 
36 
27 
38 
51 
37 
30 
44 
S4 
26 
128 

$1,255 

1,730 

2.40=1 

3,5*4 

l,S4:i 

2,S46 

3,400 

4,078 

4,012 

2,924 

2,117 

871 

283 

21S 

281 

234 

'iXl 

314 

411 

361 

366 

818 

1,192 

1,373 

2,665 

2,127 

2,375 

2,'46S 

1,886 

1,302 

1,865 

1,487 

1,233 

2,960 

»4Q4 

North  Carolina 

215 

372 

316 

460 

WidCnnBin   

510 

44t 

377 

There  are  6,843,278  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  State,  according 
to  the  census  returns,  divided  into  118,141  farms,  or  an  average  of  168 
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acres  to  the  &rm.  In  1860,  this  average  was  251  acres;  and  in  1850, 
261  acres,  showing  a  striking  tendency  towards  small  farms.  The 
number  of  &rms  have  also  increased  &om  72,735  in  1S50,  and  82,368 
in  1860,  to  118,141  in  1870.  Of  these,  Shelby  county  has  the  largest 
number,  4,187.  Giles  stands  second,  having  3,917.  Lewis  has  the 
smallest  number,  223.  The  entire  value  of  the  farms  is  estimated 
at  $218,743,747.  According  to  the  assessor's  returns,  there  were  for 
1873,  as  will  be  seen,  25,464,857  acres  of  taxable  lands  (exclusive  of 
town  lots)  in  the  State,  valued  at  $200,673,358,  showing  an  average 
assessed  value  of  |8  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  entire  assessed  tax- 
able property  for  1873  was  $308,089,743  or  a  little  more  than  three- 
fifihs  of  the  true  value,  as  given  by  the  census  reports.  This  results 
(rem  the  exemptions  of  $1,000  worth  of  personal  property,  and  from 
the  deduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  real  estate,  though  the  real  estate  is 
nominally  valued  at  what  it  would  sell  for  on  a  credit  of  one  and  two  ' 
years.  The  subjoined  tables,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  asses- 
sors, will  show  the  taxable  property  in  each  division  of  the  State,  the 
number  of  voters,  and  the  number  of  polls: 

East  Tennessee. 


Bndlay 

CuDpb«ll— 


Z23.34K 
;ilfi.Ml 


64S.a3» 
l,g)lii.l31 
l,r>13,3AS 
891,175 
BM,65T 


Z.Hffi.lK- 
l.lfi5,B88 
2,i97,701 
474.9M 
2,027,727 


2)7.271 
98,175 
301,736 


l.KS.NT 
l.lS4,!tT2 
2,0«6,81T 
1.I03,4.<U 
1.072.322 
1,878.973 


1,123,570 
2,210,961 

a»,913 
l.S93,«H 

W7,Sa6 
2,»M,472 

M3,015 


Rtstmrcts  of  Tennesset. 
Middle  Temkessek. 


CocxnicB. 

No. 

Voter* 

■■McJ  in 

ins. 

V.,... 

bit  Pnipcrtf 

Poll.. 

1 

2I010 

11 

1 

a 

ii 
11 

1.7S0 

if 
f;SS 

1.91S 

29;l.3S3 

If 
11 
11 
11 

'M3.7*3 

II 
11 

3H.560 

».2Bfi.9B2 

■ii 

«n.7)« 

B.STA.IHI 
l.SfiT,230 

'11 

ZIH.IN 

7,960,  ITB 
3,311.880 

TW.ISO 

Si 

11 

:>,790.iat 

S.ia5,3Sl 

783.015 

i.oei^iR 

Si 

I.7M.XF; 

S,1T8!k« 

slnoloe 

'S 

1,2B.0» 

iiali 

ii 

Z.a3&.768 

lii 

6.991. 164 

1 
1 

s 

1 

i 

M»nh»ll 

■s 

WHITOII 

1-S 

i^===i 

S:a 

i,«.™ 

10.800,929 

W2.»2B,i6S 

11M.906JT9 

n,s» 

Weot  Tennessee. 


1 

i 
f 

a 

i 

i 
Ii 

ii 

ii 

296.K8 

aw.Tos 

270!7(H 
SS7.3ST 

1  9\\.m 

ii 

ii,n»,in7 
3.sa.va 

IS 

2.7flS.lM 
3.ftM,104 

.1fl3.5«) 
.471.388 

«i 
38iil; 

,3M.68I 
.100.«tt 

sS«t..j: — :: 

•S! 

TW;-"- 

•S 

■f^in  

•?s 

■»»■::::;:=:;::=:;::= 

*.» 

as.MO 

6.316,300 

»ia,al7,886 

tlD7.a3I.O£ 

ffl.TE 

Tho  KnTurjilfi  omalMr  n-f  TDi 
(iv«B  Id  Rilfi  the  nuraborflTe 


!■  mnrked  with  a  >Ur  (*)  an  Mt 
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The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  average  yield  of  farm  products 
in  tiie  State  for  1869,  their  canh  value  per  acre,  and  the  number  of 
acres  of  each : 


.r.™.. 

...ru.^ 

«.«™. 

26.8 
8.8 
11.3 
19.3 
22.5 
20.0 
88 
8U 
1.43 

*12  12 

8  S3 

9  15 
8  87 

IG  87 
15  00 
45  76 
70  13 
23  79 

Sr*"™- 

836.1122 
:iO,530 

SJSr  v:_   '■ 

1,368 

PotatoM...-        " 

Tobwco  ...  ponndi                * 

H.J »M 

13.863 
41,420 
108,391 

ATBBAOK  FBICB  OP  l: 

HoraH..» t  84  48 

MiiIm 106  61 

Oz«n  and  other  cattle. -      14  71 

Hilcb  Cowi 23  57  , 

Sheep 1  66 

Hogi -       4  49 

Taiie  ahowing  Number  and  Size  of  Farms  in  each  County, 


TofaJ. 

iWenoi 
Btdfonl.. 
mnoB... 
BiMlMe. 
BUai... 
BradW-. 
Cwpbetl 
Ouan  . 
ChmlL... 

OmUu 

Qiibar 
Coeke. 

Vberia 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS. 
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Table  Showhto  Numbbb  or  Fibms— Confuiunf. 


NUUBEROF'rABlia. 

cotmnss. 

1 

i 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 
It 

L 

■1 

■i 

% 

1 

1 

Decktur - 

665 
1,2U0 

857 
2,311 
2.796 

64S 
1.358 
3,373 
3.917 
1,169 
1,H73 

273 

2.307 

'■S 

9S7 

?:S 

l,10il 
1.8-20 
1.41(1 

GO! 
2,397 

192 
1.113 

930 

223 
3,333 
I.ObZ 
1.647 

937 
1,653 
3,(1111 
1,186 
1,205 

58W 

991 

i.eM 

39* 
2.131 
1.8W 
1.138 

646 
1,326 

690 
1,339 
1,P11 

7 
63 
28 
93 

133 
66 
51 

161 

2U 
68 
35 
11 
33 
2U 

257 
31 

IIG 
4 

14! 
hO 
71 
36 

168 
SO 
60 

103 
1 
12 
36 
10 

149 

1J8 

hm 

45 

26H 
195 
47 
11 
G 
2] 
29 
168 
163 
169 
63 
113 
286 
38 
132 

60 
262 
94 
842 
440 
139 
187 
825 
1,199 
90 
86 
64 
68 
84 
406 
213 
16 
100 
335 
29ti 
3(16 
284 
469 
93 
81 
279 
7 
205 
273 
38 
997 
201 

7; 

215 
646 

30 
117 

83 

17 
172 

95 
695 
441 
452 

42 

70 
165 

« 

617 
316 
938 

1,403 
216 
^77 

1,498 

i;47fi 

383 
404 
105 
256 
313 
799 
436 
73 

322 

755 
861 
445 
471 
654 
356 
227 
957 
81 
652 
447 
103 
1,164 
410 
908 
139 
657 
956 
184 
494 
244 
213 
665 
198 
841 
579 
362 
169 
484 
117 
396 
479 

229 
260 
261 
300 
625 
163 
344 
646 
607 
342 
681 

61 
253 
240 
616 
256 

69 
281 
466 
6B4 
219 
246 
351 
454 
156 
682 

66 
206 
150 

66 
616 
221 
382 
!08 
428 
576 
360 
373 

lie 

363 
417 
64 
295 
390 
137 
160 
254 
128 
466 
862 

118 
115 
164 
129 
264 

76 
292 
240 
399 
277 
653 

41 
230 
101 
303 

■el 
ii 

258 
127 

70 
174 
447 

73 
363 

43 

16 
460 

211 
102 
308 
689 
412 
17! 
131 
384 
450 
8 
125 
249 
26 
110 
120 
114 
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MANUPACrCKINQ   INDUSTRIES. 

Q&DU&cturing  industriea  of  the  State  have  been  lately  increased 
70.    The  number  of  establishments  at  that  time  was  5,317,  em- 

732  steam  engines  and  1,340  water-wheels,  19,412  hands,  and 
1  of  115,595,295.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  was  $5,390,630 ; 
■  material,  $19,657,027  ;  value  of  products,  *34,362,636.  De- 
value of  material  and  cost  of  labor  from  the  value  of  products, 
-e  remain  $9,314,979,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
.  In  this,  however,  salaries  paid  are  not  included.  Among 
abliahments  may  be  mentioned  25  cotton  factories,  15  woolen 
ones,  not  Including  wool  carding,  of  which  there  were  133;  flour- 
gristmills,  1,05S;  furnaces,14;  founderies,  29;  saw  mills,  702 ; 
s,  209  ;  carriage  and  wagon,  220;  agricultural  implements,  25; 
jth  shops,  719;  furniture,  80 ;  saddlery  and  harness,  161;  dis- 

44 ;  breweries,  6 ;  steam  engines  and  boilers,  7 ;  manu&ctured 

including  cigars,  181. 

e  manu&cture  of  cotton  goods  and  iron,  the  establishmente,  if 
bled  in  nnmber,  have  twic«  the  capacity  they  bad  in  1870;  and 
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so  of  the  distilleries  and  carriage  and  wagon  shops.  The  coal  product 
has  been  trebled.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  to  diversify  their  pursuits  by  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories. The  want  of  home  markets  is  greatly  felt.  The  undue  pro- 
portion engaged  in  agriculture  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  is  not  to  be  desired.  Nor 
is  it  for  the  best  interests  of  society  to  have  a  fewer  number.  Those 
in  agricultural  pursuits  should  be  numerous  enough  to  supply  food  and 
material;  and  no  more,  to  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions, and  to  be  able  to  absorb,  in  times  of  financial  distress,  those 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

Relative  Bank  of  Tennessee. 

As  compared  with  other  states  and  territories,  we  find  Tennessee  to 
stand — in  area,  twenty-first ;  in  population,  ninth ;  in  number  of  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  seventeenth,  though  if  the  true  number 
of  square  miles  were  given,  it  would  be  the  fifteenth ;  in  land  in  farms, 
seventh ;  in  improved  lands,  tenth ;  in  farm  productions,  nimth ;  in 
wheat  raised,  thirteenth ;  in  Indian  corn,  seventh ;  in  tobacco,  third ; 
in  cotton,  eighth ;  in  wool,  fourteenth ;  in  the  value  of  live  stock, 
ninth ;  in  number  of  horses,  twelfth ;  in  mules  and  asses,  second ;  in 
milch  cows,  twelfth;  in  work  oxen,  fifth;  other  cattle,  twelfth;  in 
swine,  fifth ;  in  animals  slaughtered,  ninth ;  in  home  manufactures, 
fifth. 

Financial  Condition  of  the  State. 


Amount  debt  State  of  Tennessee  January  1,  1870 $43,052,652  25 

"  "        "  1871 38.639,802  25 

"        "  1872 33.190,938  .37 

"  1873 30,632  200  76 


11  It 

<l  II 

II  It 

11  II 


April       "  1874 27,920.386  45 


AMOUNT   DUE   STATK. 

From  solvent  railroads : 

Mississippi  Central  Railroad $1,199,180  00 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Railroad, 417  800  00 

Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 1,741,576  75 

Interest  due  from  last 103.315  00 

$3,461,871  75 
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Brought  Jorward - $2,461,871  75 

rrom  endorsed  bonds  for  which  State  is  secondarily  liable : 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad $1,237,000  CO 

EastTenu.  and  Va.  Railroad,  consolidated 242,000  00 

Memphis  City  Bonds  endorsed  bj  Memphis 

and  Little  Rock  Railroad 673.400  00 

■' $2,162,400  00 

rrom  purchasers  of  delinquent  railroads : 

McMinnville  and  Manchester  Railroad $V5,000  00 

EdgeBeld  and  Eenlncky  Railraad 330.250  00 

Knoxvilleand  Eentackj  Railroad 12,500  00 

Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad 150,000  00 

Inttf^rest  on  all  of  above 125.527  00 

Knozville  and  Charleston  Railroad,  unsold,  valued  $100,000  00 

$    823,277  00 

Total  amount  due  State $G  487,5  »8  57 


Net  amount  upon  which  State  must  pay  interest $21,482,837  70 

To  which  add  school  fund 2,512,500  00 

Whole  amount  for  which  the  State  must  provide  interest, $23,91)5,337  70 

Which  amount  would  require  an  annual  interest  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 


A  List  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  Published  in  the  Statk. 

Courier,  Bristcfl.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Herald  and  Tribune,  Jonesboro.     Republican.     Weekly. 

Echo,  Jonesboro.     Republican.     Weekly 

National  Union,  Greeneville      Democratic.     Weekly. 

New  Era,  Greeneville.     Republican.     Weekly. 

American,  Greeneville.     Weekly. 

Gazette,  Morristown.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Spy,  Morristown.     Republican.     Weekly. 

Press  and  Herald,  Knoxville.     Democratic.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Chronicle,  Knoxville.     Republican.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Grange  OutlooK,  Knoxville.     Agricultural.     Weekly. 

Holston  Methodist,  Knoxville.     Religious.     Weekly 

Commercial  Advertiser,  Knoxville.     Commercial.     Weekly. 

Republican,  Maryville.     Republican.     Weekly. 

Journal,  Loudon.     Republican.     Weekly. 

East  Tennessean,  Kingston.     Independent.     Weekly. 

Valley  News,  Kingston.     Republican.     Weekly. 

Enterprise,  Sweetwater.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Post,  Athens.     Democratic.    Weekly. 
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Banner,  Cleveland.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Republican,  Cleveland.     Republican.    Weekly. 

Commercial,  Chattanooga.     Republican.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Times,  Chattanooga.     Democratic.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Herald,  Jasper.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

New  Era,  McMinnville.     Democratic.    Weekly. 

Observer,  Fayetteville.     Democratic.    Weekly. 

Express,  Fayetteville.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Home  Journal,  Winchester.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Commercial,  Shelbyville.     Democratic.    Weekly. 

Gazette,  Shelbyville.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Sentinel,  Lynchburg.     Democratic.    Weekly. 

Gazette,  Lewisburg.     Democratic.    Weekly. 

Free  Press,  Woodbury.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Democrat,  Manchester.    Democratic.     Weekly. 

Index,  Sparta.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

News,  G^insboro.     Independent.     Weekly. 

Monitor,  Murfreesboro.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

News,  Murfreesboro.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Herald,  Lebanon.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Sentinel,  Hartsville.     Democratic.     Weekly.- 

Examiner,  Gallatin.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Tennessean,  Gallatin.    Democratic.     Weekly. 

Record,  Springfield.    Democratic.     Weekly. 

Chronicle,  Clarksville.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Tobacco  Leaf.     Clarksville.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Record,  Dover.     Democratic.     Weekly 

Union  and  American,  Nashville.  Democratic.  Daily,  Semi- Week 
and  Weekly. 

Republican  Banner,  Nashville.  Independent.  Daily,  Tri-Week 
and  Weekly. 

Rural  Sun,  Nashville.     Agricultural.     Weekly. 

Bulletin,  Nashville.     Republican.     Weekly. 

Commercial  Reporter,  Nashville.     Commercial.     Weekly. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  Nashville.     Commercial.     Weekly. 

Christian  Advocate,  Nashville.     Religioua     Weekly. 

Baptist  Watchman,  Nashville.     Religious.     Weekly. 

Banner  of  Peace,  Nashville.     Religious.     Weekly. 

Gt)spel  Advocate,  Nashville*     Religious     Weekly. 

Independent  Workingman,  Nashville.     Weekly. 

Southern  Press,  Nashville.     Neutral.     Weekly. 

Tennessee  Post,  Nashville.     German.     Weekly. 

Good  Templar,  Nashville.     Temperance.    Weekly. 

Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Nashville.     Medical.     Monthly 

Pharmacal  Gazette,  Nashville.     Medical.     Monthly. 

Tennessee  School  Journal,  Nashville.     Educational.     Monthly. 

Religious  Historian,  Nashville.     Religious.     Monthly. 

Sunday  School  Magazine,  Nashville.     Monthly. 

Sunday  School  Visitor,  Nashville.     Monthly. 

Sunday  Morning,  Nashville.     Monthly. 

Sabbath  School  Gem,  Nashville.     Monthly. 

Sunday  School  Standard,  Nashville.     Monthly. 
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Our  Little  People,  Nashville.     Monthly. 

Southern  Law  Keview,  Nashville.     Law.     Quarterly. 

Theological  Medium,  Nashville.     Religious.     Quarterly. 

Review  and  Journal,  Franklin.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Herald  and  Mail,  Columbia.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Citizen,  Pulaski.     Democratic      Weekly. 

Journal,  Lawrenceburg.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Citizen,  Waynesboro.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Journal,  "Waverly.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Transcript,  Savannah.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Reporter,  Lexington.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Times,  McKenzie.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

"West  Tennessean,  Huntingdon.     Republican.     Weekly. 

Democrat,  Dresden.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Signal,  Troy.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Progress,  Dyersburg     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Gazette,  Dyersburg.     Independent.     Weekly. 

News- Gazette,  Trenton      Democratic.     Weekly. 

Journal,  Humboldt.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Exchange,  Milan.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Herald,  Union  City.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Sentinel,  Alamo.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

News,  Ripley.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Intelligencer,  Paris.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Whig  and  Tribune.     Jackson.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Dispatch,  Jackson.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Herald,  Jackson.     Democratic.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Courier,  Jackson.     Independent.     Weekly. 

States.  Brownsville.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Bee,  Brownsville.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Record.  Covington.     Democratic.    Weekly. 

Bulletin,  Bolivar.     Democratic.     Weekly. 

Falcon,  Somerville.     Independent.     Weekly. 

Appeal,  Memphis.     Democratic.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Avalanche,  Memphis.     Independent.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Register,  Memphis.     Democratic.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Ledger,  Memphis.     Democratic.     Daily  and  Weekly. 

Western  Methodist,  Memphis.     Religious.     Weekly. 

Tennessee  Baptist,  Memphis.     Religious  Weekly. 

Southern  Advertiser.     Memphis.     German      Weekly. 

Southern  Farmer,  Memphis      Agricultural.     Monthly. 

Masonic  Jewel,  Memphis.     Masonic.     Monthly. 

The  table  following  is  inserted  to  supply  a  much  needed  demand. 
It  is  taken  from  the  census  returns,  and  shows  improved  land,  value 
rf  &rm6,  live  stock,  &c. 
27 
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EAST   TENNESSEE, 


(With  a  Description  op  Each  Coukty.) 


The  State  of  Tennessee  is  divided  into  three  political  divisions, 
known  as  East^  Middle  and  West  Tennessee.  Of  these  •we  are  to 
speak  now  only  of  East  Tennessee.  This  division  of  the  State  em- 
bnoes  the  counties  of  Carter^  Greene,  Hancock,  Hawkins^  Johnson, 
.  Sullivan  and  Wasliington,  forming  the  first  judicial  circuit;  Camp* 
bell,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Grainger,  Hamblen,  Jefferson,  Sevier,  Scott 
tod  Union,  forming  the  second  circuit;  Anderson,  Blount,  Fentress, 
Knox,  Loudon,  Monroe  and  Morgan,  forming  the  third  circuit;  and 
Bradley,  Bledsoe,  Hamilton,  James,  Marion,  McMinn,  Meigs,  Polk, 
^ea  and  Sequatchie,  forming  the  fourth  circuit — in  all,  thirty-three 
<^untie8,  containing  an  aggregate  of  7,961,079  acres  assessed  for 
taxation.  The  census  returns  give  to  East  Tennessee  329,112  inhab- 
itants. 

History. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  attempt  even  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  East  Tennessee,  only  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
i  proper  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  this  division  of 
the  State.  For  this  purpose  a  very  brief  summary  will  suffice. 
The  present  State  of  Tennessee  was  once  a  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Indeed,  by  the  same  royal  grant  that  made  Tennessee  a  part 
of  the  colony  of  North  Carolina,  its  boundaries  were  extended  ^'loea^ 
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ward  to  the  South  Sea/'  (Pacific  Ocean).     The  colony,  however,  never 
claimed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

East  Tennessee  was  settled  mainly  by  emigrants  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  with  a  few  families  from  South  Carolina.  The 
first  white  man  who  built  a  house  and  brought  his  fiimily  out,  was 
Captain  William  Bean.  He  came  from  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1769,  and  built  his  cabin  on  a  small  creek,  that  empties 
into  the  Watauga  River,  called  Boone  Creek.  This  name  is  said  to 
have  been  given  the  creek  in  honor  of  Daniel  Boone,  who  had,  some 
time  previously,  made  this  record  on  the  bark  of  a  beech  standing 
near  its  bank :  D.  Boone  "  cilled  ABA  R.''  The  first  white  native 
of  Tennessee  was  Russell  Bean.  Bean's  Station  now  marks  and  com- 
memorates this  first  settlement. 

A  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  had  freed  that  section  of 
East  Tennessee  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Little  Tennessee  firom 
Indians,  and  thus  favored  the  rapid  settlement  of  this  most  inviting 
country.  The  exemption  from  Indian  troubles  continued  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  revolution.  Up  to  this  period  the  Watauga 
settlement  had  grown  to  many  hundreds,  and  other  settlements  had 
been  made.  A  considerable  acquisition  was  made  to  the  Watanga 
settlement  in  1771  from  the  refugee  "Regulators"  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who,  after  the  defeat  at  Alamance,  took  refuge  in  the  settlement 
from  the  threatened  vengeance  of  Governor  Tryon. 

When  the  war  began,  the  Watauga  settlement  went  heart  and  hand 
with  the  Colonists  against  the  King.  In  all  the  settlement  not  a  Tory 
was  to  be  found.  In  1776  the  settlers  met  together  and  made  a  writ- 
ten agreement  for  the  better  management  of  their  common  affairs. 
This  agreement  was  called  the  "  Watauga  Association."  They  elected 
thirteen  men  as  commissioners  to  manage  affairs,  and  chose  five  men 
as  a  court  for  the  settlement  of  all  individual  disputes.  The  members 
of  this  court  were :  John  Sevier,  James  Robertson,  Charles  Robertson, 
John  Carter  and  Zach.  Isbel.  At  the  same  time  they  named  East 
Tennessee  the  Washington  District,  and  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
authorities  of  North  Carolina  explaining  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
separate  from  the  Province,  but  wished  to  have  its  laws  extended  over 
them,  and  were  willing  to  bear  part  of  all  the  burdens,  danger  and 
expenses  of  the  war.  To  this  memorial  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture replied  by  establishing  all  the  settlements  west  of  the  mountains 
into  Washington  county,  and  giving  them  the  right  to  send  delegates 
to  a  State  Convention  about  to  assemble  at  Halifax.     The  delegates 
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sent  by  the  new  county  were :  John  Sevier,  Charles  Robertson,  John 
Carter  and  John  Haile. 

Thus,  to  the  pioneers  of  Watauga  belongs  the  honor  of  being  first  to 
do  homage  to  him  whose  name  now  graces  more  men  and  towns,  cities, 
coanties  and  states,  than  any  other  one  name  in  history.  George 
Washington  had  just  been  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
colonial  armies.  The  news  was  fresh  to  the  western  settlers,  and  in 
their  zeal  they  hastened  to  link  the  name,  as  they  stood  ready  to  risk 
the  fortunes  of  their  young  settlement,  with  the  cause  in  which  the 
colonies  were  embarking.  Washington  district — afterward  Washing- 
ton county — was  the  first  county  ever  named  in  honor  of  George 
Washington.  It  was  also  the  first  county  organized  in  the  present 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  originally  embraced  the  entire  State. 

The  result  of  the  convention  at  Halifax  was  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution for  the  government  of  the  Siaie  of  North  Carolina.     The  first 
Legislature  which  met  under  this  constitution  laid  oflF  the  county'and 
established  civil  courts  and  militia  laws  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  protection  of  the  settlers.     At  the  next  term  a  wagon-road 
was  ordered  opened  from  some  convenient  point  in  Burke  county,  across 
the  mountains,  to  some  convenient  point  in  Washington  county,  and  six 
hundred  an,d  forty  (640)  acres  of  land  were  offered  to  every  head  of  a 
&mily  who  would  go  out  and  settle  on  it,  and  in  addition,  one  hundred 
for  his  wife,  and  one  hundred  for  each  of  his  children.     Under  these 
impulses  the  number  of  immigrants  increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  1779,  it 
iras  found  best  to  establish  another  county  to  the  north  of  the  Watauga 
setdement.    This  county  was  named  Sullivan,  in  honor  of  General 
Sallivan  of  the  Continental  army.    In  the  same  year  the  present  town 
of  Jonesborough  was  laid  off*  by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Wiley  Jones,  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina, 
*nd  was  made  the  county  seat  of  Washington,  an  honor  which  it  still 
tetains. 

It  would  make  this  sketch  too  long  were  we  to  follow  up  the  line  of 
progress  by  which,  from  one  county,  has  developed  thirty-five  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  more  in  Middle  and  West  Ten- 
^€<»e€.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  the  thirty-five,  which  we  have  given 
*^ve,  will  suffice  to  show  that  for  many  years  the  people  of  East 
Tennessee  continued  to  go  to  the  rolls  of  honor  of  the  revolution  when 
^  sought  to  name  new  counties. 

At  the  battle  of  **  King's  Mountain  "  the  Watauga  regiment,  under 
<X>mmtnd  of  Cblonel  John  Sevier,  contributed  largely  towards  turning 
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the  tide  of  the  battle^  and  of  the  war^  in  favor  of  the  almost  despairing 
colonies. 

The  first  separate  government  in  Tennessee  was  irregular  and  short- 
lived. It  was  known  as  the  State  of  Franklin^  and  had  at  its  head 
Colonel  John  Sevier.  It  lasted  just  one  year,  and  was  suppressed  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  one  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Franklin,  held  in  Jonesborough  in  1785,  established  "Martin 
Academy,''  one  of  the  first  chartered  institutions  of  learning  in  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  long  and  wisely  administered  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Doak,  eminent  alike  for  his  piety  and  his  learning.  In  the  same  year 
North  Carolina  chartered  Davidson  Academy,  at  Nashville. 

In  1789  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  ceded  the  territory 

now  constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  the  United  States,  and  in 

the  following  year  the  cession  was  accepted  by  the  United  States,  and 

Tennessee  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  North  Carolina. 

•  

Under   Federal   authority,  and  by  the   appointment  of  President 

Washington,  Wm.  Blount,  of  North  Carolina,  was  made  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  and  David  Campbell  and  Joseph  Anderson  were  made 
judges,  in  the  year  1790.  The  Territory  was  at  that  time  divided  into 
two  districts :  Washington  district,  consisting  of  all  the  counties  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  Mero  district,  consisting  of  Davidson,  Sumner,  and  Ten- 
nessee counties  in  Middle  Tennessee.  Governor  Blount  secured  the 
appointment  of  Jno.  Sevier,  as  Brigadier-General  for  Washington  dis- 
trict, and  James  Robertson,  for  Mero.  In  these  and  the  many  other 
appointments  intrusted  to  him,  Governor  Blount  confirmed  the  choice 
of  the  people  and  made  himself  very  popular.  He  made  his  official  resi- 
dence at  Knoxville,  though  at  the  time  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  site 
of  a  few  cabins.  It  and  the  county  of  Knox  were  named  in  honor  of 
Greneral  Henry  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War. 

Under  the   territorial  organization,  the  government  consisted  of  a 
Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.     This 
organization  was  not  completed  until  August  25,  1794.    Much  impor- 
tant business  was  transacted  by  this  body,  although  it  remained  in  ses^ 
sion  only  thirty-seven  days.    Among  other  things,  Greeneville  Collepo 
was  chartered  in  Greene  county,  and  Blount  College  in  Eaiox. 

At  the  next  term  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  steps  were  taken  fco 
change  the  Territory  into  a  State.    Accordingly,  a  Constitutional  Coim- 
vention  assembled  in  Knoxville  on  the  11th  of  January,  1796,  and  o^ 
the  6th  of  February  following,  the  first  Constitution  of  the  SiaU  <9 
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Ttmamt  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Tennessee  commenced  at  Knoxville^  on  the  28th  of 
March;  1796.  General  Jno.  Sevier  was  declared  elected  Governor  and 
duly  inaugurated.  The  United  States  Senators  chosen  by  this  Assem- 
bly were  Governor  Wm.  Blount  and  William  Cocke,  Esq.,  and  in  June 
Allowing,  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  duly  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Union. 

The  name  Tennessee  was  given  to  the  State  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention^  upon  motion  of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  had  hitherto  been 
applied  only  to  the  beautiful  river  that  flows  through  the  State,  and  to 
a  county  in  Middle  Tennessse.  The  name  was  originally  spelled  Ten- 
assee,  and  is  said  to  be  Cherokee  for  spoon,  in  consequence  of  a  fancied 
resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  river  to  a  spoon. 

When  admitted  into  the  Union,  only  about  one-third  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  was  actually  inhabited  by  white  people.  There  were  no 
settlements  whatever  in  West  Tennessee,  and  the  settlements  of  Middle 
^  Tennessee  only  extended  to  the  counties  now  known  as  Cheatham,  Da- 
vidson, Mont^mery,  Kobertson,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  Williamson, 
while  the  East  Tennessee  settlements  were  bounded  by  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  a  line  running  a  little  west  of  Knoxville  to  Kentucky. 
The  only  trade  there  was  in  the  country  consisted  of  peltries,  bacon 
and  honey,  and  other  "trade  truck,"  with  which  flat-boats  were  occa- 
sionally loaded  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  and  floated 
to  Natdiez  or  New  Orleans. 

Com  was  the  staple  crop.  Wheat  was  scarcely  known  as  a  farm 
crop.  Small  crops  of  flax  were  grown  for  home  consumption.  Hogs, 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses  were  grown  only  for  home  use.  There  was  no 
market  for  anything.  And  yet  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  not  worse 
off  for  comforts  of  life  than  many  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  older 
states.  How  the  crops  have  changed  and  trade  improved  will*  appear 
•«  we  take  up  other  topics  in  this  sketch. 

Physical  Geography  of  East  Tennessee. 

There  are  very  many  interesting  chapters  of  East  Tennessee  history 
^f^iAng  to  be  written,  but  ours  is  not  the  historian's  task.  We  have  to 
•l*ak  of  things  as  we  find  them  to-day,  and  just  now  our  topic  is  the 
'ttysical  Greography  of  East  Tennessee,  without  some  knowledge  of 
^Wch  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  either 
^  soil,  climate  or  industrial  resources  of  this  section. 
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The  Mountains  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  eastern  system  of  the  mountains  of  North  America  is  known  as 
the  Appalachian  system.  It  begins  in  broad  low  hills  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  and  keeping  approximately  parallel  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  extends  through  Vermont  and  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  loses 
itself  in  broad  low  hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  whole  system  is,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
parallel  ranges,  separated  by  valleys  of  remarkably  uniform  width. 
These  ranges  are  not  continuous,  but  are  broken  up  into  stretches  of 
various  lengths.  The  outer  ranges  sink  down  into  low  broad  ridges, 
but  maintain,  almost  without  exception,  the  general  parallelism  of  the 
larger  central  ranges.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Appalachians  is 
about  thirteen  hundred  miles  (1,300),  and  the  greatest  width  from  east 
to  west  about  one  hundred  (100)  miles.  This  is  about  midway  the 
length,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Without  the  towering  height 
of  the  Alps  or  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there 
is  still  much  of  interest  attaching  to  the  Appalachians  to  isxcite  the 
study  of  men  of  science.  Accordingly,  many  distinguished  geologists 
of  America  and  Europe  have  made  a  study  of  different  sections  of  these 
mountains  and  have  felt  well  paid  for  their  labors.  But  the  results  of 
their  various  labors  are  only  to  be  found  in  separate  reports  and 
society  papers,  and  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  entire  system 
remains  yet  to  be  written.  In  each  State  local  names  are  given  to  the 
various  ranges  which  make  up  the  system,  and  most  of  the  school 
geographies  have  created  confusion  by  failing  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
these  local  ranges  are  but  parts  of  one  grand  system.  That  part  of 
the  system  which  passes  through  Tennessee,  has  been  appropriately 
named  the  Unaka  Range  and  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.  These 
ranges  are  in  turn  composed  of  various  subordinate  mountains  and 
ridges  having  local  names  and  special  features  to  distinguish  them. 
The  Unaka  and  the  Cumberland  ranges  are  moreover  separated  by  the 
Valley  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  Unaka  Range,  lies  between  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  its  central  crest  forming,  for  the  most  part,  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  States. 

The  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  is  in  turn  made  up  of  numerous  sub- 
ordinate valleys,  lying  almost  parallel.  So  that  an  orographic  view 
would  present  the  appearance  of  a  great  valley,  with  a  floor  fluted  by 
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inges  of  mountains^  running  almost  parallel  with  the  two  great 

$  that  form  the  sides.     The  general  trend  of  these  ranges  is  from 

■east  to  south-west.     At  irregular  intervals,  the  valley  is  partially 

?cted  by  short  ridges  or  spurs,  breaking  off  from  the  main  lines 

jring  nearly  at  right  angles  to  them.  These  parallel  ranges  and 
erse  ridges  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  climate  of 

Tennessee.     The  trend  of  all  the  parallel  ranges  is  north-east  and 

•west,  while  the  dip  of  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  almost  uniformly 

south-west.     Near  the  Virginia  line  the  elevation  of  the  valley 

s  between  1,300  and  1,400  feet,  while  near  the  Georgia  line  it 

0  about  800 — the  direct  distance  being  about  175  miles.  In  ad- 
to  this  south-westerly  dip,  the  entire  plane  of  the  valley  has  a 

•westerly  inclination,  in  keeping  with  the  general  inclination  of 
lane  of  the  State.  On  the  east  the  mountain  range,  which  Prof, 
d  has  named  the  Unaka,  is  by  far  the  grandest  and  most  massive 
of  mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  presents  many  peculiar 
ateresting  features,  but  little  known.  The  elevations  along  the 
line  vary  from  about  6,500  to  about  3,000  feet.  The  Cumber- 
Mountains  or  "Table  Land,"  lying  west  of  the  valley,  is  much 
and  possesses  but  few  of  those  wild  and  massive  features  which 
^rize  the  Unakas.  It  varies  in  elevation,  along  its  eastern  rim, 
2,000  to  3,000  feet. 

The  River  System  op  East  Tennessee. 

th  the  exception  of  a  few  small  streams,  that  take  their  rise  in 
irth-west  corner  of  East  Tennessee,  and  flow  into  the  Cumber- 
River,  all  of  the  water  courses  of  East  Tennessee,  both  great 
nail,  flow  into  the  Tennessee  River,  and  find  their  way  out  of  the 
,  through  one  common  channel,  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
tate,  west  of  Chattanooga.  Standing  on  the  northern  ledge  of 
ountain  range  that  lies  just  along  the  Alabama  State  line,  and 
ig  north-east,  the  streams  of  East  Tennessee  would  present  the 
■e  of  an  enormous  oak  tree,  with  its  grand  and  graceful  trunk 
ding  across  the  entire  State  and  resting  its  head  far  up  in  Vir- 
while  its  numerous  branches  stretched  on  either  side  far  and  wide. 
ributaries  on  the  eastern  side  are  more  numerous  and  more  rapid 
those  on  the  west,  and  are  fed  by  many  more  smaller  streams. 

1  streams  are  all  remarkable  for  their  clear  waters  and  rapid  eur- 
and  are  filled  with  many  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  fish. 

principal  of  the  tributaries  on  the  east   are  the  Watauga,  the 
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French  Broad,  the  Little  Tennessee  and  the  Hiwafisee ;  on  the  west, 
the  Clinch  and  the  Sequatohie.  Each  of  these  rivers  is  fed  by  smaller 
rivers,  and  they,  in  turn,  by  smaller  streams,  until  the  head  waters  are 
divided  into  small  branches,  flowing  from  clear  and  limpid  springs 
bursting  out  from  every  nook  and  cove  of  the  mountain  sides.  The 
whole  forming  a  net-work  of  water  unsurpassed  in  any  land. 

Climate. 

East  Tennessee  has  a  climate  more  equable  and  pleasant  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
lies  between  parallels  35^  and  36^4'  north,  and  its  mean  altitude  is 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
south-west  and  west,  and  they  bring  a  constant  and  bountiful  supply  of 
rain  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Knoxville  is  the  geographical  center  of  East  Tennessee,  and  it  occu- 
pies a  mean  elevation  too,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  climatic  center 
also.  This  is  fortunate,  since  it  is  only  at  Knoxville  that  regular  obser- 
vations  have  been  taken.  On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  the  "  Geology  of  Tennessee,"  by  Prof.  Jas.  M.  Safford. 

"  The  summer  mean  at  Knoxville,  which  has  been  placed  at  73°  6'  is 
about  that  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  that  of  several 
points  in  central  Virginia,  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  south- 
ern Indiana  and  central  Illinois.  It  is,  too,  I  may  add,  that  of  the 
central  part  of  Spain,  and  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  The  summer  of 
the  East  Tennessee  Valley  is,  therefore,  considering  its  valley-like 
character  and  its  low  latitude,  a  comparatively  cool  one.  This  is 
mostly  due  to  the  considerable  elevation  of  the  region  above  the  sea.'' 
(Page  65.) 

According  to  very  careful  observations  made  at  the  East  Tennessee 
University,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  signal  service,  ^ 
Knoxville 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is 57^ 

The  mean  heat  for  the  summer  is 74^ 

The  mean  cold  for  the  winter  is. ........iO^ 

Average  maximum  temperature ».. 91^ 

Average  minimum ...—•••..  2^  . 

The  result  is  a  mild  and  equable  climate  that  combines  delightfbH/    J 
the  temperate  and  tropical,  without  the  extremes  of  either.  " 

The  mountains  on  either  side  protect  the  valley  from  the  blightiflf 
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and  chilling  northern  and  north-western  winds  that  so  scourge  the 
plains  of  the  north-west — ^while  they  act  as  natural  conduit  for  the 
milder  and  gentler  winds  that  come  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
even  these  are  tempered  into  pleasant  breezes,  by  the  spurs  or  cross 
sections  of  mountains  before  mentioned  as  breaking  out  from  the 
main  ranges.  Thus  it  comes,  that  while  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to 
see  the  anemometer  standing  still,  destructive  storms  are  never  experi- 
enced. 

Health. 

A  happy  result  of  these  influences  is  a  degree  of  exemption  from  all 
malarial  and  atmospheric  diseases,  unsurpassed  in  any  country.  The 
nndulating  surface  of  the  land,  the  great  numbers  and  rapid  flow  of 
the  rivers,  the  entire  absence  of  all  low  and  marshy  lands,  and  the 
constant  flow  of  gentle  breezes,  keep  the  atmosphere  pure  and  exhiler- 
ating  to  a  delightful  degree. 

Mineral  Springs. 

In  addition  to  the  healthful  climate,  the  mountain  regions  abound 
with  all  manner  of  mineral  springs,  many  of  them  furnishing  waters 
that  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  long  noted  for  their  healing 
properties,  and  have  of  late  years  become  popular  resorts  for  health 
and  pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  south. 

Agriculture. 

Though  soil  and  climate  may  limit  the  agricultural  capacities  of  any 
given  land,  location  and  facilities  for  transportation  will  always  direct- 
ly shape  the  character  of  crops  grown  as  well  as  the  style  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  truth  is  well  illustrated  in  East  Tennessee.  Variety  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  soil  as  it  is  of  the  geology  of  this  section.  It  is 
tnie  that  the  great  body  of  the  soil  is  of  a  limestone  character,  as  lime- 
stone is  the  predominating  rock,  but  limestone  soil  varies  more  widely 
tkan  any  other,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  variety  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  East  Tennessee.  And  all  limestone  soils,  if  not  rich  and  fertile, 
nuijr  be  made  so  at  comparatively  small  cost.  The  sandstone  soils  of 
^is  section  are  also  quite  varied  in  character,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
«»  very  valuable  features.  For  farming  purposes,  however,  they  are 
fe  wroeeded  by  the  limestone.     The  sandstone  soil  is  confined  aUnoc^ 
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exclusively  to  the  high  mountains,  while  the  limestone  soil  makes  up 
the  lower  hills  and  valleys.     How  rich  these  valley  and  cove  lands 
have  been,  may  be  imagined  from  the  enormous  size  of  many  of  the 
trees.     The  fertility  of  these  soils  warranted  the  planting  of  any  crop 
the  farmer  might  wish  to  grow,  while  the  equable  climate  fevored  any 
but  purely  tropical  plants ;  but  East  Tennessee,  with  all  its  fertility  of 
soil  and  salubrious  climate,  was  shut  in  by  mountains  very  difficult  of 
crossing.     There  were  no  near  markets,  and  only  one  practicable  route 
to  the  distant  ones.     The  Tennessee  River  offered  a  possible  outlet  for 
any  produce  that  the  East  Tennessee  farmers  might  have  to  send  off. 
But  this  route,  when  open,  was  very  long  and  tedious,  and  was  prac- 
ticable only  for  flatboats  and  in  high  water,  owing  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  muscle  shoals.     As  a  consequence  of  this  isolation  and  lack  of 
transportation,  Indian  corn  was,  for  many  years,  the  only  &rm  pro- 
duct shipped  from  East  Tennessee.     With  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  section,  roads  multiplied 
and  were  improved,  and  the  facilities  for  trade  and  commerce  were 
greatly  extended.     Farmers,  too,  learned  to  feed  their  com  to  hogs  and 
cattle  instead  of  shipping  it  off  raw.     Still  the  farm  operations  of  East 
Tennessee  moved  in  a  ^ery  narrow  circle  until  the  completion  of  the 
line  of  railroad  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  opened  the  doors  to  markets 
north  and-south.     Corn  and  oats,  and  oats  and  corn,  were  the  chief 
and   only   staples.     On   the   majority  of  farms  no  other  crops  were 
grown.     Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  this  description  applies 
to  the  general  practice,  and  is,  by  no  means,  applicable  to  the  many 
individual  exceptions,  in  which  intelligent  farmers  sought,  with  most 
praiseworthy  zeal,  to  introduce  all  the  modern  improvements  and  de- 
velop the  bountiful  resources  of  their  sections.     It  was  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  men  of  superior  intelligence  and  enterprise  that  the 
improvement  in  farming  spread  so  rapidly  when  once  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  the  markets  of  the  world.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  the  influence  which  the  Virginia  and  Greor^ 
gia  line  of  railroad  has  exerted  on  the  agricultural  interest  of  East 
Tennessee.     It  is  all  the  more  admissable  and  desirable  that  the  good 
work  that  it  has  done  be  noted  and  acknowledged  at  this  time  when, 
under  the  excitement  of  feeling  against  railroads,  on  account  of  al- 
leged exorbitant  rates  of  freight  and  travel  and  invidious  discriminft- 
tions,  many  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  entire  community  to  railroads.     The  extent  and  character  of  the 
revolution  which  this  road  has  worked  and  is  working  in  the  farm 
economy  of  East   Tennessee  may  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the 
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chapter  on  Tranapurtation — Railroads.     For  these  facta*  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Captain  Jos.  Jaqiies,  the  Superintendent,  _ 
id  Mr.  Ogden,  General  Freight  Agent,  ut  Knoxville. 
The  point  brought  out  bv  these  figures  to  which  we  wi»h  to  direct 
;ial  attention,  is  the  ver^  great  increase  in  the  smiiUor  producta  of 
le  &nn,  nach  as  batter  and  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry,  fruit  fresh  and 
led.     lo  this  we  discover  that  the  characteristic  of  East  Tenneseee 
Itiire  is  divergiiy  of  products.     This  characteristic  is  strengtliened 
ty  tlie  prwvatence  of  small  farms.     According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1870  there  are,  in  East  Tennesiwe,  26,331  farms.     Of  these  only  nine 
iw  reiwrtetl  to  amount  to,  or  exceed,  1,000  acres,  only  seventy  amount 
to  500  acres  and  over,  while  6,379  are  between  100  and  500  acres, 
leaving   the    large    proportion   of    19,873   under   100   acres.     While 
it  is  fhfcly  admitted  that  census  figures  are  very  little  to  be  trusted, 
litre  accuracy   is   desired,   it    cannot   be   denied    tliut,  after   every 
tUowaii<«  is  made,  these  figures  show,  what  is  true,  that  in  the  matter 
of  mb-di vision  of  farms,  East  Tennessee  has  gone  (juite  as  far  as  seems 
Ib  Iw  dr«rahle.     However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  small 
&rmti  and  diversity  of  crops  characterize  East  Tennessee  agriculture. 
And  it  »  mainly  to  these  facts  that  we  tracetbe  marked  increase 
within  a  few  years  of  the  smaller  industries  nf  agriculture.     But  it 
oitMt  not  be  amunied  that  because  these  little  things  have  grown  that 
tiqjpr  things  liave  been  neglected.     Such   is  by   no  means  the  case. 
Turn  again  to  the  account  of  shipments  and  see  how  corn,  wheat,  and 
taoon  figttrt. 

WoeaT.  East  of  California  no  section  of  America  is  better  adapted 
liysoil  and  climate  tJi  the  growth  of  wheat  than  East  Tennessee.  Since 
lWb«  (he  fact  has  been  well  established  that  Tennessee  wheat  could 
command  a  premium  in  tlio  New  York  market.  This  fact,  and  Its 
cause,  is  clearly  slated  by  Henry  0.  Carey,  the  distinguished  political 
ecnnomixt : 

"Even  before  the  war  a  great  change  had  commenced  in  regard  to 
the  sDurees  from  which  northern  supplies  of  cerealf  were  to  come,  Ten- 
nr^5f(;ind  North  Carolina  furnishing  large  supplies  of  wheat,  t^reotfy 
r'lprrvT  in  inutility  to  that  grown  on  northern  landn,  and  commanding 
higher  prices  in  all  our  markets.  The  daily  quotations  fhow  that 
•Oiilhem  fliiur,  raiKcd  in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  brings 
'<4h>ni  three  to  five  dollan*  more  per  barrel  than  the  best  New  York 
Sour;    (hat  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  is  lar  superior  to  the 
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former  even,  owing  to  the  superior  dryness,  and  the  fkct  that  it  con- 
.  tains  more  gluten,  and  does  not  ferment  so  easily.  Southern  floor 
makes  better  dough  and  macearoni  than  northern  or  western  flour,  it  10 
better  adapted  for  transportation  over  the  sea,  and  keeps  better  in  the 
tropics.  It  is,  therefore,  the  flour  that  is  sought  after  for  Brazil,  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indian  markets,  which  are  at  our 
doors.  A  barrel  of  strictly  southern  flour  will  make  twenty  pounds 
more  bread  than  Illinois  flour,  because,  being  so  much  dryer,  it  takes 
up  more  water  in  making  up." 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee  harvest  precedes  that  of  New 
York  and  the  north-western  states  by  nearly  a  month,  and  it  be- 
comes evident  that,  so  far  as  quality  and  time  of  selling  go,  our  state- 
ment of  the  superiority  of  Tennessee,  as  a  wheat  section,  is  borne  out. 
The  quantity  grown  per  acre  is  far  below  what  it  should  be.  The 
gross  yield  might  be  trebled  by  judicious  management. 

Corn.  Of  com.  East  Tennessee  has  long  produced  too  much  in 
proportion  to  the  other  crops. 

Oats  are  much  grown  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  this  crop  then 
has  been  much  improvement  of  late  years. 

Both  natural  and  artificial  grasses  flourish  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
Indeed,  from  the  lofty  mountain  lands  in  the  East,  where  timothy 
grows  six  feet  high,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  Ber- 
muda grass  abounds,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  greater  variety  of  good  grass- 
land can  be  found  within  the  bounds  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Red  Clover.  Throughout  East  Tennessee,  wherever  the  land  is 
properly  prepared,  a  good  stand  of  red  clover  may  be  secured,  and 
when  once  secured,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  tons  of  hay  may  be 
counted  on.     Such  has  been  the  experience  of  forty  years. 

Timothy.  From  the  meadow  lands  of  the  valley  to  the  table 
lands  of  the  mountain,  timothy  of  the  rankest  luxuriance  may  be  met 
with.     With  equal  care  it  yields  about  the  same  as  clover. 

Bi.UE-ORASS.  This  favorite  grass  of  the  limestone  regions,  whidi 
has  given  name  and  fame  to  the  richest  region  of  Kentucky,  grows 
indigenously  throughout  almost  all  of  the  valleys  and  coves  of  East 
Tennessee,  and  is  easily  introduced  upon  most  of  the  uplands  that  are 
in  good  heart. 

Orchard-grass,  {DactyKa  Glomerata).  This  grass  has  been  but 
sparingly  introduced  into  East  Tennessee,  but  has  &iled  nowhere.    It 
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socceeds  admirably^  and  takes  rank  even  above  blue-grass  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  rapidly  spreading,  being  sown 
witli  clover  for  hay,  or  alone  for  pasture.  It  is  much  relished  by  all 
kinds  of  stock,  green  and  in  hay,  and  yields  abundantly. 

Mountain  Pastures.  One  of  the  prominent  features  of  stock- 
gn)wing,  as  practiced  in  East  Tennessee,  is  the  use  made  of  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grasses  and  succulent  vines  and  shrubbery 
that  clothe  the  mountain  sides  and  tops.  Vast  areas  of  unoccupied 
lands  here  furnish  almost  unlimited  and  inexhaustible  range  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  And  thousands  are  driven  out  every  spring  to  pass  the 
flQmmer  in  these  free  pastures,  from  which  they  return  in  the  fall  as  fat 
tt  grass  can  make  them. 

Cattle.     The  native  cattle  of  East  Tennessee  are  descended  mainly 
from  the  stock  brought  by  the  original  settlers  from  North   Carolina 
tod  Virginia.     They  are  generally  small,  hardy  and  active.     More 
nearly  resembling  the  Devon,  Ayrshire  and  Kerry  than  the  Short- 
horn or  Hereford  types,  and,  as  a  general   rule,  are  good  milkers. 
Only  a  few  farmers,  comparatively  speaking,  had  made  any  effort  to 
improve  the  cattle  of  the  section  before  the  war.     Within  the  past  few 
years,  a  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of 
cattle,  through  the  influence  of  county  and  division  fairs  and  conven- 
tions.    Quite   a   number  of  excellent  small    herds   of  thoroughbred 
Jerseys,  Devons   and  Short-horns  are  now  scattered  throughout  the 
valley,  and  a  commendable  spirit  of  improvement  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing throughout  the  entire  section.     The  tendency  at  present  is  in  favor 
of  the  smaller  and  milking  breeds.     Among  these,  the  Jersey  takes 
the  first  rank.     As  a  consequence,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Piist 
Tennessee  butter  is  rapidly  increasing  and   improvins^.     At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  farmers  who  fatten  cattle  for  shipping  is  steadily 
increasing.     For  this  purpose  it  is  probable  that  the  Devon  will   take 
precedence  of  the  Short-horn   in  the  larger  part  of  East  Tennessee, 
owing  to  the  ability  of  that  breed  to  keep  on  sliortcr  pasturage  than 
either  the  Short-horn  or  Hereford.     With  the  increase  of  cattle  feed- 
ings the  sale  of  hay  and  corn  will  cease.     A  thing  much  to  be  desired. 

Sheep.  Sheep  husbandry  in  East  Tennessee  is  in  its  infancy.  If  the 
country  can  ever  get  rid  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
worthless  dogs  that  over-run  it,  the  rearing  of  sheep  will  very  soon 
thereafter  become  one  of  the  leading  and  most  profitable  branches  of 
mral  economy  in  East  Tennessee.     The  natural  advantages  are  unsut- 
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passed  in  America ;  but  hitherto  every  effort  to  develop  this  industrj 
has  been  frustrated  by  the  abominable  dogs. 

Hogs.  The  rearing  and  fattening  of  hogs  has  long  been  a  favorite 
branch  of  East  Tennessee  farming.  The  near  and  profitable  markets 
offered  by  Alabama  and  Georgia  have,  for  many  years,  been  largely 
supplied  from  East  Tennessee.  There  is  still  much  room  for  increas- 
ing the  supply  and  leaving  the  demand  unsatisfied.  The  Berkshire  is 
much  the  most  profitable  and  popular  among  the  improved  breeds. 
There  is,  however,  much  need  of  improvement  in  the  general  stock  of 
hogs. 

PouiiTRY.  More  or  less  of  poultry  is  raised,  or  allowed  to  breed 
on  all  farms  in  Tennessee,  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  fowls  get  but  little 
or  no  attention,  and  what  they  get  is  given  them  by  the  "women  folks" 
and  children.  In  East  Tennessee,  however,  the  rearing  of  poultry  is 
fast  growing  into  one  of  the  fixed  industries  of  no  insignificant  im- 
portance. Already  a  poultry  car  is  a  regular  fixture  on  the  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railroad,  and  the  business  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  railroad  figures  already  referred  to.  There  ia 
no  one  breed  kept  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  the  old-fashioned 
Dominique  is  most  common.  No  separate  poultry  farms  have  yet  been 
established,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  will  be  soon ;  but  it  is  becom- 
ing quite  a  general  practice  for  all  small  farmers  to  raise  more  or  leas 
poultry,  and  to  rely  on  them  for  more  or  less  of  the  profits  of  the 
fiirm. 

• 

The  Orchard. 

Did  space  permit,  the  facts  would  justify  an  elaborate  presentation 
of  the  advantages  of  East  Tennessee  as  a  fruit  region.  But  the  length 
to  which  this  report  has  already  extended,  and  the  many  other  weighty 
topics  yet  to  be  dwelt  on,  compel  us  to  condense  into  bare  statements 
many  facts  that  we  should  like  to  dwell  on. 

Apples.  From  the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers,  even  among  the  In- 
dians, excellent  apples  have  been  grown  in  East  Tennessee.  Many 
orchards  half  a  century  old  still  bear  abundant  crops.  Most  of  these 
old  orchards  are  stocked  with  native  varieties,  and  many  of  these  rival 
the  best  and  most  popular  varieties  of  the  north.  As  yet,  however^ 
the  apple  has  been  sold  from  East  Tennessee  only  in  the  shape  of  dried 
fruit.     In  this  form  it  is  a  very  considerable  article  of  export 
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Pears.     Only  a  few  experiments  have  been  made  in  growing  pears 
an  orchard  crop,  but  in  every  instance,  under  proper  care,  they  have 
succeeded  admirably. 

Peaches.  Only  a  small  amount  of  attention  is  necessary  to  secure 
abundant  crops  of  peaches  throughout  the  greater  part  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

Grapes.  On  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  an 
admirable  address  delivered  some  years  ago  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Temple, 
before  the  Knoxville  Industrial  Association : 

'*  Before  the  late  war,  the  varieties  planted  here  were  the  Catawba 
and  the  Isabella,  and  here,  as  nearly  everywhere  else,  they  proved  un- 
reliable— some  years  making  splendid  crops,  and  sometimes  failing. 
Since  the  war,  new  varieties  have  been  introduced,  and,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  tested,  they  promise  to  prove  an  entire  success.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Concord.  That  this  justly  popular  grape,  as  well 
as  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  the  Norton's  Virginia,  and  other  varieties, 
will  do  as  well  here  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  east  of  California  or  New  Mexico,  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

"On  this  subject,  Mr.  George  Husman,  a  grape-grower  of  Missouri, 
and  the  author  of  a  standard  work  entitled  '  Grapes  and  Wine,'  speak- 
ing of  the  advantages  of  his  State  for  grape  culture,  says :  '  The  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Alabama, 
may  perhaps  rival,  and  even  surpass  ivs  in  the  future,  but  their  inhabit- 
ants at  present  are  not  of  the  clay  from  which  grape-growers  are 
formed.' 

"  That  may  have  been  true  of  us  in  the  past,  and  even  yet,  but  let 
the  author  of  '  Grapes  and  Wine  '  remember  that,  in  East  Tennessee 
at  least,  old  things  are  passing  away,  and  that  this  secluded  region, 
girdled  round  with  mountains — this  heretofore  terra  incognita — snuffs 
from  afar  the  spirit  of  advancement,  and  will  ere  long  tread  on  the 
heels  of  her  most  forward  sisters,  even  of  Missouri,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  material,  moral  and  mental  progress." 

What  he  then  predicted.  Judge  Temple  has  since  done  much  to 
verify.  He  has  on  his  own  place  as  fine  a  vineyard  of  the  grapes 
named,  and  many  others,  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Missouri. 

Sttbawberries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  strawberries  that  has 
been  add  of  grapes,  and  the  same  gentleman  has  demonstrated  tVv^t 
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the  Charles  Downing,  Agriculturist,  Barnes'  Mammoth,  Boyden's  No. 
30,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  and  many  others  of  the  most  popular  varieties^ 
can  be  grown  as  succeasfully  in  East  Tennessee  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  for  at  least  two  seasons  past,  Knoxville  might 
have  challenged  any  city  in  the  Union  to  show  finer  strawberries  than 
were  offered  in  her  market. 

We  leave  the  fruit  department  with  reluctance,  because  we  see  in  it 
BO  vast  a  field  for  profitable  development. 

Style  of  Farming. 

The  system  of  agriculture  practiced  in  East  Tennessee  is  very  far 
from  perfect.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  in  which  it  does  not  need  im- 
proving. Some  of  the  points  in  which  improvement  is  most  needed 
we  shall  state  briefly,  prefacing  with  the  remark  that  we  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  general  practices,  and  in  no  case  refer  to  individuals. 

Rotation.  There  is  no  system  of  rotation  practiced.  Corn  follows 
corn,  year  after  year,  if  the  farmer  thinks  his  land  will  stand  it.  If 
any  change  is  made,  it  is  to  alternate  oats  and  corn  and  maybe  wheat. 
But  system  there  is  none. 

Preparation  of  Land.  The  bull-tongue  plow  does  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  the  year  round.  This  is  by  no  means  the  worthless 
instrument  which  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  nor  is  it  the  perfect 
thing  which  the  use  made  of  it  in  East  Tennessee  would  indicate.  The 
farmer  who  relies  mainly  on  the  bull-tongue  will  always  have  foul 
fields.  Deep  ploughing  and  thorough  cleaning  are  the  two  things 
most  needed  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  on  the  most  of  farms  in 
East  Tennessee.     For  these  purposes  better  implements  are  essential. 

Fences.  The  worm  fence,  made  of  rails,  is  universal  thronghont 
East  Tennessee.  They  are  none  of  the  best  when  new,  and  the  com- 
mon practice  of  allowing  the  corners  to  grow  up  in  briejp  and  bushes 
rots  them  very  rapidly. 

Farm  Buildings.  These  are  generally  built  of  wood.  The 
dwelling-houfccs  often  of  plank,  but  most  generally  of  logs.  They  are 
neither  handsome,  comfortable  nor  convenient,  as  compared  with  the 
better  class  of  houses.  The  stables  and  out-houses  are  mere  make- 
shifts.    They  are  by  no  means  sufficient  in  numbers  and  room,  and 

ft         ' 

very  badly  built.  Too  little  care  is  taken  of  stock  and  implementi^ 
and  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  farmer  and  his  fiimily. 
The  room  for  improvement  in  these  particulars  is  very  great. 
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These  criticisms  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  American  agricul- 
tare  in  general,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Southern  States.  And 
while  it  may  be  true  that,  owing  mainly  to  its  comparative  isolation  for 
00  long  a  period,  agriculture  is  less  advanced  in  East  Tennessee  than 
in  Middle  or  West  Tennessee;  it  is  also  true  that  several  circumstances 
combine  to  stimulate  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  East  Tennessee  in 
the  future,  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  either  of  the  other  sections.  One 
of  these  circumstances  is  the  tendency  to  develop  the  small  industries 
already  alluded  to.  In  these  industries  the  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, which  is  almost  entirely  unused  in  the  other  sections,  can  be 
profitably  employed.  Another  favorable  circumstance  is  the  character 
of 

The  Farm  Labor.  In  comparison  with  the  other  sections,  the 
namber  of  slaves  was  always  small  in  East  Tennessee,  and  the  num- 
ber of  non-slave  holding  farmers  quite  large.  As  a  consequence,  there 
has  always  been  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  farm  work  done  by 
white  laborers.  Since  the  war,  year  by  year  the  number  of  negroes 
bas  rapidly  diminished,  by  emigration  to  the  cotton  regions  mainly, 
and  of  course  the  number  of  white  farm  laborers  has  increased.  This 
condition  of  things  has  already  opened  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
considerable  foreign  farm  labor.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  next  favorable  circumstance  of  which  we  wish  to  speak. 

Immigration. 

• 

No  part  of  Tennessee  certainly,  perhaps  no  part  of  the  south, 
has  received  so  many  immigrants  since  the  war  as  East  Tennes- 
see. From  the  northern  states  and  from  Europe  many  most  excel- 
lent people  have  come,  and  more  are  coming  every  year.  So  far, 
they  have  been  mostly  men  >vith  families,  possessing  small  means,  who 
come  to  make  their  homes  here.  They  are  heartily  welcomed,  as  they 
would  be  anywhere  else  in  the  State,  and  almost  universally  they  are 
well  pleased,  and  write  back  to  their  old  homes  inviting  others  to  come. 
Comparatively  few  immigrant  laborers  have  as  yet  come  to  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  south.  The  time  has  not  come  for  them,  as  yet,  but 
H  will  come  soon,  and  when  it  does,  East  Tennessee  will  be  one  of  the 
ftnt  sections  supplied.  In  the  meantime,  the  native  farm  laborers 
should  be  cultivated  and  encouraged  to  improve  in  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. The  farmers  who  set  the  example  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
^is  class  will  not  only  be  public  benefactors,  but  will  find  their  profit 
in  doing  good. 
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Mineral  Resources. 

The  Mineral  resources  of  East  Temiessee  are  exceedingly  rich, 
abundant  and  varied.  Some  general  notion  of  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  these  resources  may  be  gathered  from  Prof.  Safford's  excellent 
Geological  Report,  but  no  adequate  survey  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
the  entire  region,  and  no  trustworthy  statistics  as  to  the  present  state  of 
development  are  to  be  had.  This  very  much  needed  information  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  in  part,  to  supply.  We  can 
only  state,  therefore,  in  general  terms,  through  what  sections  and  coun- 
ties the  various  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  without  attempting  to 
particularize  as  to  localities  and  mines. 

Iron.  The  iron  regions  of  Tennessee,  as  described  by  Prof.  Saf- 
ford  are  three :  the  Eastern,  the  Dyestone  (or  Cumberland),  and  the 
Western. 

The  Eastern  region  extends  along  the  western  base  of  the  Unaka 
range  of  mountains.  It  passes  through  parts  of  Johnson,  Carter,  Sul- 
livan, Washington,  Greene,  Jefferson,  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  Monroe» 
Polk  and  McMinn.  The  iron  of  this  region  is  of  three  species,  as 
follows : 

1.  Limonite,  (Brown  Hematite)  containing,  when  pure,  nearly 
sixty  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

2.  Hematite,  (Red)  containing  when  pure  nearly  seventy  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron.  Varieties,  (hard  solid  ore,)  (Dyestone  or  stratified 
ore.) 

3.  Magnetite,  (Black,)  contains,  when  pure,  seventy-two  per  cent. 
of  metallic  iron. 

The  first  is  most  abundant,  the  third  the  rarest  and  richest. 

In  this  region  the  iron  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  many  coves 
and  valleys  that  fringe  the  western  slope  of  the  Unakas.  The  ore  is  <rf 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply,  for  an  indefinite  period,  an  average  of  four 
large-sized  iron  works  to  each  of  the  counties  named,  or  an*  average 
total  of  forty-eight  iron  works. 

The  Dyestone,  or  Cumberland  region,  extends  along  the  entire  east* 
ern  face  of  the  Cumberland  range,  and  is  a  part  of  the  grand  belt 
which  extends  through  the  entire  Appalachian  system  fit>Di  Canada  to 
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Alabama.     In  no  part  of  its  immense  limits  is  it  richer  or  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  Tennessee  section.     Included  in  this  section  are  all  or 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Claiborne,  Grainger,  Campbell,  An- 
derson, Roane,  Rhea,  Meigs,  Hamilton,  Marion,  Sequatchie  and  Bled- 
soe.    The  iron  of  this  region  is  of  two  species :  the  Dyestone,  or  Red 
Hematite,  and  the  clay-ironatone.     The  former  much  the  best  known, 
and  most  abundant ;  the  latter  of  exceeding  value  on  account  of  its 
occurrence   with  coal.      This  is  the   species  that  is  mostly  used    in 
England. 

The  amount  of  iton  in  this  region  almost  defies  computation,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  coal  regions  renders  it  additionally  valuable. 

At  various  points  throughout  the  valley  are  to  be  found  considerable 
quantities  of  iron.  Not  enough,  however,  in  any  one  place  to  justify 
the  erection  of  extensive  works. 

Coal.  The  Coal  Measures  of  Tennessee  are  co-extensive  with  the 
Cumberland  Plateau,  stretching  across  the  State  from  Kentucky  to 
Alabama,  embracing  an  area  of  some  5,100  square  miles,  and  about  eight 
feet  deep.  Of  this  immense  area  Prof.  Safford  makes  three  divisions. 
The  Sequatchie,  the  Raccoon  and  Walden's  Ridge,  the  North-eastern. 
All  of  these  crop  out  in  East  Tennessee  on  their  eastern  borders.  The 
Sequatchie  division  in  Marion,  Sequatchie  and  Bledsoe ;  the  Raccoon 
division  in  Marion,  Sequatchie,  Hamilton,  Bledsoe,  Rhea,  Cumberland, 
Roane  and  Morgan;  the  North-eastern  division  crops  out  in  Morgan, 
Anderson,  Scott,  Campbell  and  Claiborne.  Of  the  quality  of  this 
coal  Prof.  Safford  says :  "All  the  Tennessee  coals  are  bituminous  ;  but 
as  such  they  present  many  varieties.  Some  are  highly  bituminous, 
gas-making  coals;  others  are  semi-bituminous;  some  open,  free-burn- 
ing, while  others  are  cokeing  coals." 

Since  the  war,  all  of  these  qualities  have  been  put  to  the  test  along- 
side of  the  best  coals  of  other  regions,  and  the  result  is  all  that  could 
be  desired  by  East  Tennesseeans. 

CoPi^B.  The  copper  region  of  Tennessee  is  confined  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  East  Tennessee.  It  is  known  as  the  Ducktown  region, 
and  is  very  rich  in  ore  of  excellent  quality. 

Lead  and  Zinc.  These  two  metals  are  found  in  small  quantities 
in  many  parts  of  East  Tennessee.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  whidi  small  quantities  of  lead  may  not  be  found.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  periiaps  two  or  three  localities,  however,  it  is  not  likely  ever 
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to  be  developed  suflSciently  to  pay.  The  most  promising  veins  of  lead 
are  in  Union  ond  Monroe  counties.  Zinc  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Union,  Claiborne  and  Jefferson  counties. 

Gold.  For  many  years  a  small  amount  of  gold  has  been  mined  in 
East  Tennessee.  The  gold  region  extends  from  the  French  Broud 
River  to  the  Georgia  State  line.  The  amount  of  gold  to  be  found  in 
any  place,  however,  is  too  small  to  justify  any  considerable  expense  in 
getting  it  out. 

Marble.  Next  in  value  to  its  iron  and  coal,  come  the  marbles  of 
East  Tennessee.  Already  these  have  attained  national  reputation  by 
reason  of  the  use  made  of  them  in-^the  national  capital  at  Washington 
and  the  State  capital  at  Nashville.  There  are  found  in  East  Tennessee 
six  distinct  varieties  of  marble,  to-wit : 

1.  Reddish  Variegated  Fossiliferous,  This  is  much  the  most  valuable 
and  most  abundant.  It  is  found  in  Hawkins,  Hancock,  Grainger,  Jef- 
ferson, Knox,  Roane,  Blount,  Monroe,  McMinn,  Bradley,  Meigs, 
Anderson,  Union  and  Campbell  counties.  This  variety  is  popubrly 
known  as  the  Hawkins  county  marble,  owing  to  the  feet  that  the  most 
of  the  marble  sent  to  Washington  and  Nashville,  for  use  in  the  two 
capitals  went  from  that  county. 

2.  Wliitish  Variegated  Fossiliferous.  Akin  to  the  above.  This 
variety  is  also  very  abundant  and  furnishes  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
marble  to  be  found  in  the  national  capital.  The  largest  quarry  opened 
is  within  a  mile  of  Knoxville,  from  which  the  custom-house  is  built 

3.  Dull  Variegated  Magnesian.  This  variety  in  many  placas  makes 
an  excellent  building-stone,  and  is  quite  available. 

4.  Black  and  Dark  Blue,  Throughout  most  of  the  extreme  eastern 
counties  are  to  be  found  beds  of  this  variety.  It  takes  a  good  polish 
and  much  of  it  is  checked  with  narrow  white  veins  that,  contrasting 
with  the  dark  color  of  the  body,  render  the  slabs  very  handsome. 

5.  Breccia  and  Conglomerate.  This  variety  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
coves  and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Unaka  Mountains.  The  pecoli^ 
feature  of  this  variety  is  the  mosaic  appearance  given  it  by  the  angul*' 
fragments  of  various  colors  which  compose  it.  Good  specimens,  ^^*^ 
polished,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  ' 

6.  Conglomerate.  This  variety  differs  from  the  last  named  only  ^ 
the  rounded  form  of  the  various  colored  fragments  that  oompose  ^ 
The  last  two  varieties  are  comparatively  of  limited  extent. 
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Other  Building  Stones. 

Granite  of  excellent  quality  and  exceeding  beauty  is  found  in  almost 
11  of  the  beds  of  the  Metamorphic  group  in  East  Tennessee.  Fine 
pecimens  of  gray  and  flesh-colored  have  been  taken  from  beds  lying 
n  Johnson,  Carter,  Washington,  Cocke  and  Polk  counties. 

Sandstone.  Throughout  all  the  sandstone  groups,  extensive  beds  of 
nost  excellent  building-stones  may  be  found.  Owing  to  the  little  use 
made  of  stone  in  building,  throughout  East  Tennessee,  very  little  of 
this  inexhaustible  material  has  been  tried.  One  quarry  on  the  Knox- 
ville  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  opened  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
the  stone  used  in  the  front  of  E.  G.  Sandford  &  Co.'s  handsome  build- 
ing, in  Knoxville.  The  stone  is  of  a  beautiful  brown,  comparatively 
soft  when  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  hardening  under  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Ftagdones,  of  an  excellent  quality  and  in  great  abundance,  may  be 
obtained  in  Morgan  and  Anderson  counties.  In  the  latter  very  close 
to  the  railroad. 

Roof  Slates,  of  good  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  are  found  in 
Polk,  McMinn,  Monroe,  Blount,  Sevier  and  Cock  counties.  The 
greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  perhaps  is  on  the  West  Fork  of  Little 
Rgeon  River,  in  Sevier  county. 

Millstone  material,  hydraulic  limestones,  fire  clay,  potters  clay  and 
Jnineral  paints  abound,  many  of  the  very  best  variety,  and  conven- 
iently located  for  transportation. 

(For  timber,  see  chapter  on  timber.) 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. 

In  DO  department  of  industry  has  there  been  so  much  capital  invested 
*nd  80  much  work  done  in  East  Tennessee  since  the  war  as  in  mining 
*nd  manufacturing.  The  opening  of  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio 
**ilroad  to  the  grand  coal  fields  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  has 
pven  a  powerful  imi)etus  to  these  departments.  Several  extensive 
^  mines  have  been  oj)ened,  several  large  foundries  established,  and 
•ctive  measures  are  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  many  more.  In 
«Di08t  every  county  of  East  Tennessee,  prospecting  surveys  are 
^ing,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
"^deo  wealth  of  the  land.     And  all  indications  point  to  the  rapid 
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\i\'i)\\i\\  of  the  minin<r  interest  throughout  this  section  of  the  State. 
A-i  ytt  tlio  stinuilus  to  manufacturing  has  become  neither  so  general 
ii(»r  HO  jM'tive  lis  the  mineral  developments  would  seem  to  justify,  frhis 
ih  ill  some  measure  due  to  a  scarcity  of  capital^  undoubtedly,  but  it  is 
in  a  larger  measure  due  to  j;he  lack  of  enterprise  and  the  absence  of 
that  spirit  oi  improvement  so  essential  to  the  rapid  development  of 
tlie  wealth  oi  a  eountrv.  Beyond*  iron  furnaces  and  foundries,  cotton- 
yaru  tlietories,  wool-carding  factories,  planing  mills,  tanneries,  coach 
fai'tories  and  such  other  mechanical  industries  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, almost  nothing  has  been  done.i 

"  We  import  from  other  States,  all  of  our  reapers,  mowers,  threshers 
and  en^ijines;  all  of  our  chains,  axes,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  rakes,  forks, 
wire,  sheet-iron,  iron  pipe,  hinges,  scythes,  picks,  willow-ware  and  rope, 
and  even  our  axe  and  pick  handles  and  wagon  spokes;  most  of  our 
plows,  l>rooms,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  fire  grates,  stoves,  corn  shellers, 
horse  shoes  and  horse-shoe  nails,  domestics,  prints,  woolens,  boots,  shoes, 
hats,  clothing,  horse  collars,  most  of  our  carriages  and  many  of  our 
wagons,  besides  hundreds  of  other  articles.     The  average  cost  of  trans- 
portation upon  thirty  of  these  articles,  as  I  learn  from  a  leading  hard- 
ware house,  is  seventeen  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  original  cost. 
On  stoves  it  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.;  on  reapers,  mow- 
ers and  threshers,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  on  fire-proof  brick,  one  hundred 
jHT  cent.     Hundreds  of  reapers  and  mowers  are  sold  here  that  are 
manufactured  in  Chicago  or  Ohio ;  plows  and  axes  and  even  horse 
shoes  are  brought  from  Connecticut ;  stoves  are  brought  from  Albany, 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati;  carriages  are  brought  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  even  brooms  are  brought  from  New  York." — Judge  0.  P.  Temr 
pk'y  before  Knoxville  Industrial  Association, 

Not  one  of  these  articles  but  could  be  profitably  manufactured  ift 
East  Tennessee.     Not  one  but  will  be,  within  the  next  decade,  if  thing* 
do  but  prosper  as  they  promise.     No  portion  of  America  offers  morCj 
or  better  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing.     Water  courses  witb' 
out  number  and  of  unlimited  power,  and  coal  inexhaustible,  fumifik 
motive  power  for  as  much  machinery  as  now  moves  in  all  Pennsylv^' 
nia  and  New  England.     Nor  is  there  any  less  abundance  of  the  ra*^ 
materials.     Ever}-  species  of  useful  ore  lies  almost  in  contact  with  tb^ 
coals,  timber  of  every  variety  and  of  excellent  quality  clothes  the  hil^ 
sides  on  every  hand.     Everything  needful  is  at  hand  for  the  manu&C^ 
ture  ot*  metal  or  wood,  and  the  same  facilities  offer  for  woolen  mantt' 
factories,  isands  upon  thousands  of  acres  now  lying  idle^ 
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would  make  as  fine  sheep-walks  as  America  can  boast  of.  With  cotton^ 
too,  though  it  may  not  be  grown  in  East  Tennessee  with  profit,  East 
Tennessee  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  cotton  belt,  where  the  natural 
fiurilities  for  its  manufacture  are  to  be  found.     In  short,  every  natural 
mdvantage  for  manu&cturing  is  found  in  East  Tennessee,  but  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  is  wanting.     The  people  have  yet  to  learn  the  power  of 
associated  capital.    The  joint  stock  company  is  almost  an  indispensable 
institution  where  manufactures  or  mines  are  to  be  opened.      The  cost 
of  such  works  is  beyond  the  individual  purse.     But  the  people  of  the 
entire  south  are   lacking   in  that  commercial  spirit  that  begets  joint 
stock  companies,  and  until  they  improve  in  this  respect,  they  will  not 
engage  very  extensively  either  in  mining  or  manufacturing.     In  the 
meantime,  the  golden  harvest  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  many  men 
fifom  abroad,  who  are  every  year  prospecting  through  East  Tennessee, 
ind  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  will  gradually  gather  in  the  harvest, 
while  the  native  people  are  learning  to  be  enterprising.      Such  at  least 
are  the  present  indications.     Most  of  the  mines  opened  and  manufac- 
tories erected  since  the  war,  are  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  manage- 
ment of  new-comers. 

On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  complaint  is 
very  general  among  the  miners  and  manufacturers  that  the  railroads 
cramp  their  operations  and  prevent  their  developments  by  their  high 
nites  of  charges.  How  far  the  complaint  is  just,  we  cannot  say.  We 
only  note  it  as  one  of  the  excuses  made  for  the  slow  growth  of  these 
great  industries. 

While  speaking  of  railroads,  and  mining,  and  manufactories,  we  must 
not  pass  by  a  new  feature  in  railroads  that  seems  destined  to  play  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  Ibture  progress  of  railway  transportation,  and 
ftatis 

The  Narrow  Guage  Railroads. 

Of  the  utility  of  railways,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  only 
^^**8tacle  to  their  universal  adoption  in  the  place  of  wagon  ways,  is  their 
*^  In  proportion  as  this  cost  is  reduced,  will  this  substitution  take 
?*«.  It  was  in  response  to  this  desire  for  cheap  railways,  that  the 
'^•'Tow  guage  was  invented.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  on  a  large 
"^Omber  of  American  railroads,  there  are  considerable  periods  of  the 
j€ar  during  which  the  freights  and  passengers  scarcely  pay  expenses. 
hA  on  the  majority  of  them,  there  is  one  direction  which  does  not 
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pay  so  much  as  the  other.  These  two  sources  of  co-operative  loss,  it 
is  claimed,  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  narrow  guage  roads.  The 
estimated  cost  of  constructing  and  running  such  roads  is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  roads,  while  it  is  claimed  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  they  could  do  all  the  carrying.  However  this  may  be,  the 
one  point  about  which  we  are  now  interested,  is  the  introduction  of 
narrow  guage  roads  into  the  main  branch  valleys  of  East  Tennessee. 
There  are  several  exceedingly  rich  valleys  in  East  Tennessee,  which 
would  abundantly  support  such  roads.  And  every  such  road  would 
promote  the  rapid  development  of  the  valley  through  which  it  passed, 
besides  contributing  to  the  business  of  the  main  roads.  Several  such 
roads  are  now  talked  of,  and  we  refer  to  the  subject  merely  to  indicate 
the  line  of  possible  development  which  internal  improvement  is  to  take 
in  East  Tennessee. 

Educational  Facilities. 

Naturally  and  rightfully,  before  moving  to  a  new  home,  one  wishes 
to  know  what  facilities  are  offered  for  educating  his  children.     Upon 
this  very  important  point.  East  Tennessee  can  well  afford  to  invite 
comparison  with  the  other  portions  of  the  State,  although,  in  truth  and 
candor,  it  must  be  owned  that  throughout  the  entire  State  the  faciU- 
itcs  for  education  are  lamentably  deficient.     A  strong  desire  for  im- 
])rovement  in  this  respect  is,  however,  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
all  East  Tennessee,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  spirit 
will  grow  and  increase,  until  the  educational  advantages  are  equal  to 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  section.     At  present,  there  are  several  col- 
leges and  seminaries  in  healthy  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  Val- 
ley, and  at  Chittanooga  and  Knoxville  city  schools  are  kept  up  in 
fair  style  for  ten  months  in  the  year.     The  East  Tennessee  Universityj 
at  Knoxville,  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  State,  and  has  done 
much  good  in  its  time,  numbering  among  its  alumni  many  of  the  most 
prominent  public  men  of  the  State.     In  1869,  this  institution  under- 
took the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  College,  under 
the  ('ongressional  endowment.     This  college  is  now  among  the  m^ 
flourishing  in  the  State,  and  promises  to  develop  into  an  institution  o^ 
the  highest  rank  and  value.      It  is  designed  to  train  young  men  ni 
the   principles  of  those  sciences  especially  applicable  to  agricaltnre 
and  the  mechanic  art.s.     This  purpose  entitles  it  to  the  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  support  of  the  farmers  and  mechanicS|  and  fof^ 
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the  college  comes,  to  be  in  truth  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  it  will 
undoubtedly  obtain  this  support. 

Social  Life. 

The  luxuries  and  refinements  of  social  life  have  never  flourished  in 
East  Tennessee.     All  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  people 
have  contributed  to  foster  those  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  life  which 
characterize  most  mountain  people      As  a  consequence,  even  now  a  great 
many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  families  in  East  Tennessee,  wear  home- 
made clothing  in  part  or  altogether.     As  a  result,  while  they  do  not 
dress  finely,  they  live  well   and  are  free  from  debt  and  own  what 
they  use.    Hospitality  is  a  cardinal  virtue  throughout  all  the  South  and 
East  Tennessee  is  no  exception.     The  well-behaved  stranger,  whether 
he  comes  as  a  mere  passer-by  or  an  immigrant,  is  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  and  kind  treatment. 

Churches. 

All  of  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  have  churches  scattered 
throughout  the  different  counties,  in  which  religious  services  and  Sun- 
day schools  are  regularly  held.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Pres- 
byterians are  most  numerous.  There  are  a  few  Quakers,  and  at  Knox- 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  Roman  Catholic  churches.  All  of  these  denomi- 
nations have  one  or  more  male  and  female  schools  or  colleges,  located 
in  different  counties,  and  are  actively  alive  to  the  work  of  spreading 
4e  gospel,  at  the  same  time  that  they  work  most  earnestly  for  the  in- 
crease of  their  own  sect. 

Thus  have  we,  in  a  brief  and  hurried  manner,  gone  over  the  salient 
points  in  the  industrial  resources  of  East  Tennessee.  Of  necessity, 
^0  have  done  but  scanty  justice  to  the  many  interesting  features, 
^hich  render  it  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  the  future 
?fowth  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
''«  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  details  as  given  in  the  accounts  of 
different  counties.  Brief  and  incomplete  as  these  details  are,  they  can- 
^<>t  fiul  to  impress  the  observing  reader  with  the  feet  that  nature  has 
^vished  her  wealth  as  abundantly  upon  East  Tennessee  as  upon  any 
P*rtof  the  United  States.  This  wealth  lies  waiting  the  hand  of  enter- 
P^  and  skill  to  develop  it 
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ANDERSON  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Clinton. 

This  county,  situated  partly  in  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  and 
partly  on  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  was  established  by  the  Legisla- 
ture as  early  as  1801.  It  contains  about  450  square  miles.  Its  phys- 
ical geography  is  of  a  most  interesting  character.  It  has  great  inequali- 
ties of  surface.  Its  north-western  half  is  a  high  mountainous  rough 
region,  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  covered  on.  the  slopes  with  a 
dense  growth  of  timber.  The  surface  of  this  portion  does  not  partake 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  which  usually 
has  a  flat  or  slightly  rolling  surface.  It  here  rises  to  a  higher  altitude, 
and  is  the  water-shed  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers. 
Several  creeks,  flowing  north-westerly,  unite  and  form  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Cumberland,  while  Coal  Creek  and  Poplar  Creek  flow  in  an 
opposite  direction,  south-easterly,  and  empty  into  the  Clinch,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tennessee.  Between  the  south-western  escarpment  of  the 
Cumberland  Table  Land  lind  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  Walden's 
Ridge,  with  its  nearly  vertical  strata  of  sandstone,  forms  a  huge  bar- 
rier, almost  continuous  throughout  the  county,  and  preserving  its  pand- 
lellisra  with  the  Table  Land.  This  ridge,  so  singular  by  reason  of  its 
tilted  strata  and  its  persistent  continuity,  is  cut  in  a  few  places  by 
transverse  gaps  or  fissures  down  to  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  through 
these  gaps  the  streams  that  take  their  rise  upon  the  southern  side  of  the 
Table  Land  find  a  passage  to  the  Clinch.  Between  the  ridge  and  the 
Table  Land,  a  narrow  rocky  valley,  down  which  a  railroad  might  run, 
preserves  its  continuity  through  the  entire  diagonal  length  of  the 
county.  Coal  Creek  flows  down  this  valley  in  a  north-easterly  course, 
and  unites,  at  a  point  between  the  ridge  and  the  Table  Land,  opposite 
the  village  of  Coal  Creek,  with  Welding's  Fork,  which  comes  from  the 
valley  above.  The  united  streams  flow  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their 
original  courses  through  a  deep  narrow  cut  in  Walden's  Ridge,  which 
here  makes  a  beautiful  symmetrical  curve,  forming  nearly  a  quadnuit 
This  curve  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Table  Land,  and  makes  what  i» 
called  the  Big  Butt.  This  Big  Butt  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
cellent coal,  the  working  of  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Between  Walden's  Ridge  and  Pine  Ridge  is  a  narrow  valley,  whiA 
is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  Powell's  Valley,  though  much  shrunk  i» , 
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its  dimensions  and  diminished  in  its  fertility.  Pine  Ridge  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  ridges  of  East  Tennessee,  whose  north-western  slope 
is  of  an  abounding  fertility,  crowned  with  stately  forests,  while  the  op- 
posite side,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  is  parched 
into  sterility  and  barrenness.  Going  transversely  across  the  county  in  a 
0oath-easterly  direction,  we  next  meet  a  series  of  broken  hills  and 
ridges,  which  may  be  termed  the  river  ridges  of  Clinch  River.  Cross- 
ing the  Clinch,  whose  general  course  is  south-west,  though  making 
some  great  convolutions  before  reaching  Clinton,  the  county  seat,  we 
reach  Lone  Mountain,  which  is  in  the  same  line  with  PowelPs  Moun- 
tain, and  is  really  a  continuation  of  it,  and  extends  from  Roane  np 
through  Claiborne  and  Union  counties.  On  the  south-western  slopes 
of  this  mountain  are  found  the  Trenton  and  Nashville  strata  of  lime- 
stone. The  tangled  masses  of  luxuriant  creepers  which  envelop 
the  tops  of  stately  trees  like  a  green  tufted  vail,  indicate  a  soil  teem- 
ing with  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  The  White  Oak  red  sandstones 
sheet  the  opposite  side,  and,  in  their  tilted  positions,  resemble  the  huge 
scales  of  a  water  monster.  As  in  Powell's  Mountain  and  Clinch,  the 
south-east  side  is  poverty  stricken.  The  timber  is  sparse  and  scraggy, 
and  the  thick  scales  of  sandstone  leave  but  few  interstices  for  the 
gnarled  roots  of  the  &mishing  timber  to  penetrate.  On  this  side, 
however,  is  found  the  Dyestone  formation,  which  contains  some  rich 
beds  of  red  hematite,  or  fossiliferous  iron  ore. 

Continuing  our  course  south-east,  we  come  to  Chestnut  Ridge  and 
Flint  Ridge.  The  last  is  characterized  by  occasional  deposits  of  oxide 
of  iron,  which  occurs  in  pockets.  This  ore  does  not  work  readily  in  a 
famace,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  but  mixed  with  the  red  or  brown 
l^matites,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  quality  of  the  iron.     A  little  west  of 

\        Clinton  is  a  ridge  known  as  Black  Oak,  though  not  the  same  as  passes 

'        through  Knox  counfy  of  the  same  name. 

1^  The  most  noted  valley  in  the  county,  and  the  one  best  suited  for 

p        wmiiig  purposes,  lies  between  Lone  Mountain  and  the  Clinch  River 

*^'k.    It  is  about  one  mile  in  width,  and  extends  from  Moore's  Ferry, 

^  the  Clinch  River,  through  the  remainder  of  the  county,  and  contin- 

^  on  into  Virginia.     Near  the  base  of  Lone  Mountiiin,  the  soil  of 

•his  valley  has  a  chocolate  color,  but  grows  darker  as  one  approaches 

^^  river  from  the  mountain.     Nowhere  does  it  attain  the  blackness  of 

^  alluvial  bottoms,  but  is  rather  intermediate  between  the  red  lands 

*^tioned  and  the  river  bottoms. 

wetww^    Clinch  River,  the  great  arterial  current  of  the  county,  with 
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several  long  bends,  passes  nearly  through  the  center,  its  general  course 
being  a  little  west  of  south.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing,  for  the  most 
part,  over  rocky  ledges.  The  channel  is  often  obstructed  with  large 
stones  that  have  rolled  down  from  the  confining  blufi&.  It  abounds  in 
fish  of  delightful  flavor.  So  numerous  are  they  that  more  than  a  wagon 
load  have  been  taken  in  a  single  night  from  one  fish  trap.  Flat-boats  and 
keel-boats  freighted  with  produce,  from  as  high  up  as  the  Virginia 
line,  pass  down  during  the  freshets.  In  Campbell  county  it  forks,  one 
branch,  Powell's  River,  reaching  up  through  Claiborne  county,  while 
the  main  stream  furnishes  navigable  fisu^ilities  to  Union,  Grainger. 
Claiborne  and  Hancock  counties,  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
Grainger  and  Claiborne.  Steamboats  have  passed  as  high  up  as  Clin- 
ton. Before  the  construction  of  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  this 
river  formed  the  sole  means  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of 
Anderson  county  to  distant  markets. 

Hinds  Creek,  a  stream  of  sufficient  volume  to  drive  a  large  flouring 
mill,  runs  through  this  valley.  A  small  rapid  stream,  known  as  Clear 
Creek,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  among  the  river  hillsi 
and  flowing  nearly  west,  empties  into  Clinch  River.  Clear  Creek  is 
noted  for  its  excellent  water  power.  There  are  two  carding  fiustories, 
one  saw  mill  and  two  grist  mills  upon  it.  Its  length  does  not  exceed 
five  miles.  It  has  a  rapid  fall  and  a  good  volume  of  water.  Between 
Clinch  River  and  Hinds  Creek  occurs  one  of  the  finest  forests  of  pine 
timber  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

Bull  Run,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Hinds  Creek,  and  running  al 
the  distance  of  five  miles  parallel  with  it,  is  f;luggish,  and  inferior  on 
that  account  as  a*  milling  stream.  There  are  many  fine  bottoms,  how- 
ever, on  it,  which  are  kept  very  fertile  by  frequent  overflows.  The 
banks  of  Bull  Run  being  flat  and  low,  are  quickly  submerged. 

West  of  Clinch  River  is  Poplar  Creek,  which  rises  on  the  Cumber- 
land Table  Land,  cuts  through  a  gap  of  Walden's  Ridge,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Coal  Creek,  and  empties  into  the  Clinch.  It  has,  as  ill 
these  mountain  streams  have,  a  rapid  descent.  It  is  about  forty  feet 
wide,  and  in  ordinary  stages  of  water  will  average  a  foot  in  depdu 
The  supply  of  water  for  nine  months  in  th^^ear  is  ample,  but  in  th» 
remaining  three  it  gets  very  low. 

Running  out  at  a  right  angle  to  Poplar  Creek  is  a  narrow,  broken 
valley,  which  extends  up  to  Coal  Creek.  This  creek,  previously  me** 
tioned,  is  not  more  than  six  miles  long,  but  owing  to  the  raindUy  ^ 
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its  fall  is  admirably  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes^  for  nine  months 
in  the  year. 

Lands.  Hinds  Creek  Valley  has  already  been  mentioned.  On  all  the 
streams  are  found  alluvial  bottoms,  but  they  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
narrow,  the  confining  hills  and  ridges  coming  oftentimes,  on  both  sides, 
to  the  water^s  edge.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Clinch.  For  six 
miles  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  Railroad  runs  along  its  banks,  and 
throughout  this  distance  the  bottoms  are  narrow,  rarely  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  wide  and  frequently  less  than  twenty. 

The  highlands  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  are  very  poor,  hilly 
and  rough,  being  composed  of  sandstone  soils,  which,  in  their  produc- 
tive capacity,  are  in  every  respect  like  the  soils  elsewhere  on  the  Cum- 
berland Table  Land,  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  more  broken  surface. 
These  highlands  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  class  of  mountaineers,  who 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  farms  by  fishing,  hunting  and  digging 
ginseng  and  pink-root  for  market.  Though  unsuited  for  agricultural 
purposes,  this  portion  of  the  county  is  rich  in  mineral  coal  and  iron 
ore,  and  will  doubtless,  in  time,  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  county. 

The  minor  valleys,  after  leaving  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  and 

entering  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  are  all  fertile,  having  limestone 

soil,  though  many  of  them  are  much  worn  by  careless  cropping.     It 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  so  called,  is 

only  so  by  contrast  with  the  Unakas  on  the  east  and  the  Table  Land  on 

the  west.  It  is,  in  truth,  composed  of  a  succession  of  minor  valleys  and 

ridges,  the  latter  rising  above  the  valleys  from  300  to  500  feet.     There 

i»  a  marked  parallelism  in  all  these  minor  valleys  and  ridges,  which  is 

preserved  all  the  way  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  to  Virginia. 

The  north  sides  of  the  ridges,  though  steep,  rarely  abrupt,  are  highly 
l^oductive,  and  produce  quite  as  well  as  many  of  the  valleys.  In  the 
•outhem  part  of  the  county,  next  to  the  Knox  county  line,  are  some 
S^  areas  of  &rming  lands. 

Jfeiier.  Almost  every  variety  of  timber  prevails  in  this  county. 
The  pine  forest  between  Clinch  River  and  Hinds  Creek  has  been  men- 
"oned.  This  is  quite  extensive,  and  supplies  a  large  amount  of  lumber. 
^n  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  especially  on  the  slopes,  are  walnut,  pop- 
'^''i  white  and  red  oaks,  and  occasionally  cherry  and  chestnut.  In  the 
^"•Hey,  besides  the  species  named  above,  are  some  groves  of  cedar, 
^■^^^'igh  they  have  been  thinned  of  the  best  timber.     Board  and  laW 
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timber  is  abundant.  The  price  of  sawed  lumber  is  fix)m  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mills.  For  making  rails,  seventy-five 
cents  per  hundred  is  the  usual  price.  The  fieirms  are  all  enclosed  with 
old  Virginia  zigzag  fences. 

Oojw.  Everywhere  in  East  Tennessee  the  standard  crops  are  com^ 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  Clover  is  sown  both  for  hay  and  for  grac- 
ing. All  these  are  raised  in  Anderson  county,  though  the  amount  of 
hay  raised  is  disproportionately  small  to  the  demand  and  the  facilities 
afforded  for  its  growth.  The  soils  of  the  numerous  valleys  that  run 
through  the  county  produce  timothy  and  herdsgrass  well.  For  wheats 
the  best  soils  are  in  what  are  called  the  second  river  bottoms.  On 
such  lands  the  yield  frequently  reaches  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  On 
the  poorer  lands  and  ridges  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  paying  crop,  the 
returns  sometimes  exceeding  but  little  the  amount  sown. 

Corn  is  the  great  staple  of  the  county.  It  is  raised  in  largest  quan- 
tities on  the  black  soils  of  the  river  and  creek  bottoms,  and  sometimea 
there  are  gathered  from  such  lands  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats  make  a  very  fair  average  yield,  though  they  do  not  grow  with 
the  same  luxuriance  as  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Tennessee  River  above 
Chattanooga,  where  crops  averaging  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre  have 
often  been  grown.  The  usual  average  in  Anderson  county  is  about 
twenty-five. 

Both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities 
and  are  sold  in  the  Knoxville  market  and  at  Coal  Creek,  where  several 
hundred  persons  are  engaged  in  coal  mining.  Market  gardeners  conH 
do  well  in  this  county,  as  neither  the  land  nor  labor  is  so  high  as  in 
Knox  county,  while  the  vegetables  could  be  shipped  by  rail  at  a  triflinif 
cost. 

Upon  all  the  limestone  soils  clover  grows  well,  and  it  bespeaks  a 
thriftlessness  among  the  farmers  of  Anderson  that  more  is  not  sowed. 
It  is  the  only  possible  method  by  which  their  washed  hillsides  can  be 
reclaimed.  Clover  and  land-plaster  are  the  only  remedial  i^nts  ^ 
the  bruised  and  skinned  surfaces  that  appear  with  ghastly  sterility  npo^^ 
many  farms.  When  it  is  sown,  it  is  not  done  with  a  view  of  fertilifl** 
the  land,  but  for  hay  and  for  grazing.  About  two  tons  of  clover  bay 
per  acre  are  obtained  from  the  best  lands,  and  about  two  bushels  <>^ 
clover  seed  from  the  second  growth. 

The  lands  upon  Black  Oak  Ridge  grow  a  good  article  of  tobao*^ 
which  cures  a  light,  fancy,  bright  yellow  color,  and  makes  an  excelltf* 
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wrapper  leaf.  Many  &rmers  would  engage  in  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
but  for  the  burdensome  exactions  and  prohibitions  of  the  government. 
Under  the  operations  of  the  present  law,  a  farmer  can  sell  to  no  one  but 
«  licensed  dealer.  However  much  his  neighbors  may  wish  to  buy  a  few 
pounds  for  their  own  use,  he  is  prohibited  from  selling  without  procur- 
ing a  license,  the  cost  of  which  would  propably  amount  to  as  much  as 
bis  surplus  tobacco  would  be  worth.  Honey  and  butter  are  sold  in 
<x)n8iderable  quantities. 

Fruits.  Apples  and  peaches,  on  the  ridges,  rarely  fail.  Even  the 
severe  frost  of  1873  did  not  destroy  them  upon  the  highlands,  though 
they  were  entirely  destroyed  in  the  valleys.  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  and,  indeed,  all  the  smaller  fruits,  grow  and  yield  as  well  in 
Anderson  county  as  in  any  portion  of  the  State.  The  hills  and  knobs, 
and  mountains  afford  every  variety  of  site  and  climate  that  could  be  de- 
aired  by  the  most  fastidious  fruit-grower.  Indeed,  what  may  be  said 
of  Anderson  in  this  respect,  may  with  equal  truth  be  aiSrmed  of  all 
tbe  counties  in  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  and  of  the  Cumberland 
Table  Liand. 

The  apples  and  peaches  are  marketed  after  being  dried,  and  the 
revenue  from  this  source  is  almost  equal  to  that  from  the  wheat  crop. 
Brandy  is  distilled  from  apples,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  heavy  government  tax. 

Stock.  A  few  mules  are  raised  in  the  county,  a6d  considerable  quan- 
tities of  pork  are  sent  to  Knoxville.  There  have  been  no  efforts  made 
by  the  farmers  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  stock.  The  common  scrub 
** razor-back"  hog  is  most  usually  met  with.  The  cattle  are  suited  to 
ike  country,  and  subsist  during  the  summer  months  upon  the  "  broom- 
*dge"  that  everywhere  springs  up  in  the  old  abandoned  fields.  This 
pass,  odious  and  unsightly,  usually  an  emblem  of  neglect,  the  farmers 
<>f  Anderson  county  make  useful  in  protecting  their  lands  from  wash- 
^,  and  for  grazing  their  cattle. 

leases  and  Rents.  Farmers  rarely  lease  their  lands,  preferring  to 
k^p  them  in  timber.  Leases  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  lands 
^ntaining  coal,  in  which  the  lessee  pays  to  the  owner  a  royalty  of  one 
^t  per  bashel.  About  one  thousand  acres  are  thus  leased  about  Coal 
^Wk  by  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Good  land  for  farming  purposes  rents  high — the  best  for  one-half  the 
^p,  medium  uplands,  one-third. 

&e,  Condition  and  Price  of  Farms.  By  the  census  returns  for 
^^%  there  were   1,034  fitrms  in  the  county,  of  all  sizes.     T\\ete 
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were  33  of  less  than  10  acres;  196  of  less  than  20  acres;  426  con- 
taining between  20  and  50  acres;  254  between  50  and  100  acres; 
123  between  100  and  500  acres,  and  but  2  containing  over  500^ 
acres.  The  average  size  of  fitrms  is  probably  about  45  acres.  As 
the  amount  of  good  land  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  unproductive, 
the  farms,  though  small,  have  large  quantities  of  woodland  attached  to 
them.  The  number  of  acres  assessed  for  taxation  in  1873,  was  149,921^ 
while  the  improved  land,  as  given  by  the  census,  amounts  to  50,750,  so 
that  for  every  acre  cleared  there  are  about  three  in  timber.  The  per- 
nicious habit,  and  one  that  argues  no  rights  for  posterity,  prevails  to 
some  extent  of  opening  lands,  and  by  ceaseless  and  careless  tillage  ex- 
hausting their  fertility,  and  thus  cheating  the  soil  of  "its  opulent  privi- 
lege of  production."  They  are  then  turned  out  to  grow  up  in  broomsedge 
and  briers,  persimmon  and  sassafras  bushes,  unsightly  and  painful  pic- 
ti^res  in  the  landscape,  showing  a  want  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  such 
farmers.  Many  of  these  old  fields  are  gashed  with  gullies  and  are  past 
redemption,  except  at  a  cost  greater  than  the  value  of  the  best  land. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  farming  is  the  want  of  effective  and  re- 
liable  farm  hands,  and  an  orderly  and  systematic  cultivation  of  the  farms. 
The  farmers  are  afraid  to  spend  money  for  either  fertilizers  or  labor — 
unwilling  to  risk  the  first,  and  having  no  confidence  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  second.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  farms  are  not  kept  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Nor  do  the  farmers  always  give  such  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  their  farms  as  will  insure  success  and  profit, 
but  most  frequently  divide  their  time  between  the  farm  and  some  other 
avocation. 

Farm  houses  are  not  built,  with  few  exceptions,  with  an  eye  either 
to  comfort,  elegance  or  convenience.  But  few  farmers  feel  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  homes  or  attached  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  notable  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things.  Some  of  the  valley 
farms  are  embellished  with  magnificent  mansions,  with  yards  and 
lawns,  adorned  and  beautified  by  the  choicest  shrubbery,  where  the 
highest  comforts  of  life  are  secured  and  enjoyed.  On  these  farms,  too^ 
good  barns  and  stables  are  erected,  and  the  dumb  brutes  are  made  to 
partake  of  the  prosperity  of  their  owners.  The  fences  are  well  bail*f 
the  corners  kept  clean,  and  everything  indicates  the  fact  that  the  pro* 
prietors  are  devoting  their  time,  energies  and  capacities,  to  the  opera* 
tions  of  their  farms. 

Well  improved  places,  such  as  described  above,  with  good  lands  fi^ 
tached,  are  rarely  in  market,  except  upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  a9» 
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then  for  division.  They  bring  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  Where 
the  improvements  are  bad,  the  best  lands  may  be  bought  for  $20  to 
$25  per  acre,  generally  on  time.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the 
nearness  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  county  seat.  Very  good  farms,  well 
improved,  may  be  bought  remote  from  these  advantages  for  $25  to  $30 
per  acre.  Ridge  lands,  well  timbered,  where  there  are  no  minerals,  are 
worth  from  $5  to  $10.  On  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  the  price  is 
still  lower,  running  down  to  one  dollar  per  acre. 

Minerals.     Anderson  county  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ore.    On  the 
8oath-east  side  of  Walden's  Ridge,  and  immediately  at  its  foot,  is  a 
lead  of  Dyestone  iron  ore,  that  extends  through  the  county,  it  being 
the  same  great  vein  that  runs  almost  continuously  from  Alabama  to 
Pennsylvania.     This  vein  on  the  surface  varies  in  thickness  from  one 
to  four  feet,  and  dips  at  a  very  high  angle.     The  ore  is  highly  fossili- 
ferous  and  calcareous,  and  yields  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  from  the 
fhrnace.      This  dyestone  vein  is  supposed  to  pass  under  Wal den's 
Ridge  and  thin  out  under  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.     Iron  ore  is 
also  found,  as  before  mentioned,  on  Lone  Mountain,  and  on  Flint 
Ridge.     Recently  the  lands  containing  iron  ore  have  been  much  sought 
after,  and  at  least  two  companies,  before  the  financial  crash  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  were  preparing  to  erect  furnaces  in  the  county.     Most 
ill  the  iron  lands  have  either  been  bought  or  leased,  by  parties  who 
propose  at  some  time  to  work  the  ore. 

Hie  convenience  and  abundance  of  coal  will  make  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing iron  very  low.  Coal  pits  have  been  opened  on  Coal  Creek,  where 
five  companies  are  now  at  work,  the  details  of  whose  operations,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  the  mines  and  coal,  may  be  found  in  the  chap- 
ter on  coal  in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  In  the  same  chapter  may 
»ko  be  found  a  description  of  the  Poplar  Creek  coal  mines. 

Near  Poplar  Creek  is  a  remarkable  group  of  mineral  springs,  known 
•8  the  Oliver  Springs.  Here  are  found,  in  close  proximity,  sulphur, 
*^  and  chalybeate  water.  A  salt  well  was  sunk  near  this  place  by 
tbe  lamented  Estabrook,  and  1,500  bushels  of  salt  made,  but  the  diffi-* 
^ty  of  keeping  the  fresh  water  from  the  well  rendered  the  manufac- 
^  of  salt  unprofitable.  It  is  thought  that  operations  will  again  be 
'^med  at  this  well. 

Ji^medie  Manufactures.  The  almost  universal  custom  which  prevails 
^  East  Tennessee  of  manufacturing  homespun  for  daily  wear,  is  prac- 
^^  in  this  coonty.  The  value  of  home  manufactures  amounted,  in 
^year  1870^  to  $30,126,  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  amount  p^id. 
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for  wages,  including  the  board  of  the  laborer.    The  daily  wear  of  the 
&rmers  is  homespun. 

Immigrants  and  Schools.  A  good  many  Welchmen,  with  their  fami- 
lies, have  migrated  to  the  county  since  the  war.  The  heads  of  families 
are  mostly  engaged  in  mining,  but  some  of  them  have  bought  small 
fiirms,  upon  which  their  wives  and  children  work  and  raise  supplies. 
The  citizens  would  gladly  receive  new  accessions  to  their  population,  and 
some  eflForts  have  been  made  to  attract  immigrants.  Probably  the  want 
of  good  schools  has  operated  most  powerfully  against  success  in  this 
particular.  Up  to  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  a  more  liberal  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  academy  at 
Clinton,  were  of  a  very  low  grade;  the  price  of  tuition  low,  and  the 
quality  of  instruction  bad.  At  present  there  are  several  good  schools 
in  operation,  and  the  one  at  Clinton  is  said  to  be  very  efficient.  The 
tax  levied  by  the  county  to  supplement  the  State  aid  for  schools  is  ten 
cents  on  each  ?100  worth  of  property. 

Towns  and  Villages.  Clinton,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the 
Clinch,  and  has  communication  with  Knoxville  and  other  points  by 
the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  extends  to  Wheeler's  Gap, 
within  three  miles  of  Jacksboro,  the  county  seat  of  Campbell.  It  has 
a  population  of  325.  The  houses  are  generally  of  wood.  The  court- 
house and  jail  are  of  stone.  There  are  three  slores,  two  saloons,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  wagon-maker^s  shop,  one  boot  and  shoe  shop,  three 
hotels,  two  flouring  mills,  a  saddler's  shop,  one  carpenter  shop,  a  tan- 
yard,  two  lawyers  and  two  physicians. 

Coal  Creek  is  a  village  ten  miles  above  Clinton,  near  the  Knoxville 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  between  Walden's  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland 
Table  Land.  It  has  a  population  of  500.  It  has  been  built  up  ddring 
the  past  two  or  three  years  by  persons  working  the  coal  at  that  point. 
There  are  three  stores,  three  churches,  three  schools  and  a  place  of 
entertainment.  The  population  is  a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  native 
Tennesseans,  Welchmen  and  Scotchmen — ^arranged  in  the  order  of 
of  their  predominance.  A  branch  railroad  runs  up  through  the  gi^ 
in  Walden's  Ridge  to  this  point. 

Coai  Creek  Staiion.     This  place  has  a  population  of  about  100,  and 
is  situated  one  mile  from  the  former,  on  the  main  line  of  railroad.     It 
is  built  up  with  tenement  houses  for  miners  and  other  employees  of 
mining  companies. 

ome.    The  county  of  Anderson  is  a  heavily  wooded  r^on,  and  m 
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the  moantain  fastnesses  the  wild  deer  still  roams  in  moderate  security, 
though  often  hunted  by  the  hardy  and  athlete  mountaineers.  Part- 
ridges and  squirrels  are  numerous,  and  the  wild  ducks  glory  in  the 
gleaming  waters  of  the  Clinch.  Fish,  as  has  already  been  said,  is 
plentiful. 

Health.  The  health  of  the  county  is  proverbial.  The  excellent  drain- 
age, the  pure  water,  the  inspiriting  breezes  that  play  upon  the  mountain 
top,  or  sweep  in  gentle  currents  through  the  valleys,  dispelling  malaria 
and  purifying  the  atmosphere,  the  temperate  and  steady  habits  of  the 
citizens,  with  wholesome  food,  all  conspire  to  keep  the  physical  frame 
vigorous,  hale  and  hearty,  and  the  mind  fresh,  active  and  strong. 
What  is  said  of  this  county  in  this  respect,  may  with  equal  truth  be 
affirmed  of  almost  all  the  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  and  to  a  large 
portion  of  those  in  the  middle  division  of  the  State. 

(For  statistics  of  this  county  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  t>f  Part  First.) 


BLEDSOE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Pikeville. 

This  is  one  of  the  counties  lying  mainly  in  the  beautiful  Valley  of 
Sequatchie.  It  was  erected  November  30,  1807,  embracing  at  the  time 
of  its  organization  one-third  of  what  is  now  Sequatchie  county,  and 
une-balf  of  Cumberland  county.  The  original  county  seat  was  a  place 
known  as  "Old  Madison,^'  six  miles  from  where  the  town  of  Dunlap 
now  stands,  the  capital  of  Sequatchie  county,  and  fifteen  miles  from 
Pikeville,  the  present  county  seat.  The  first  court  ever  held  in  the 
county  was  at  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Thomas.  The  county  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cumberland,  on  the  east  by  Khea,  on  the  south  by  Se- 
quatchie, and  on  the  west  by  VanBurcn  counties. 

The  only  town  in  the  county  is  Pikeville,  containing  a  population  of 
about  150,  and  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  agricultural  region.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  cut  oflF  from  the  commercial  centers. 
To  Chattanooga  across  Walden's  Ridge,  it  is  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
and  to  Jasper,  in  Marion  county,  it  is  about  the  same  distance,  where  it 
reaches  railroad  communication.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  two  mountains, 
the  Cumberland  and  Waldeu's  Ridge.     The  entire  valley  in  which  it 
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is  located  is  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities. 
The  great  distance  to  market  keeps  the  farm  products  down  at  a  low 
figure.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company  has  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  to  the  people  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  will  grade 
the  road  from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  on  through  the  counties  of 
Bledsoe,  Sequatchie  and  Marion,  the  company  will  furnish  the  rolling 
stock  and  run  the  road  at  its  own  expense.  This  proposition  has  not 
been  accepted,  and,  perhaps,  will  not  be.  There  is  some  talk  about  a 
narrow  guage  road,  but  this  will  also  fail,  judging  from  present  indica- 
tions. If  both  these  projects  fail,  then  the  citizens  should  construct  a 
McAdamized  road  through  the  counties  mentioned  to  Jasper,  in  Marion 
county. 

Pikeville  is  an  enterprising  little  town,  and  filled  up  with  an  ener- 
getic and  intelligent  class  of  business  men.  They  carry  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  with  the  farmers,  furnishing  them  goods,  and  often  buying 
their  hogs,  mules,  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  their  bacon,  lard,  wheat, 
corn,  flour,  butter  and  dried  fruit.  Its  chief  feature  is  its  excellent 
male  and  female  school,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
country.  This  institution  is  known  as  the  "People's  College." 
The  building  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  one,  and  will  accommo- 
date from  two  to  three  hundred  students.  It  was  chartered  in  1871. 
The  course  of  study  is  ample.  The  faculty  the  very  ablest,  and  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  about  125. 

That  part  of  the  county  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  main  Table 
Land  to  the  base  of  Walden's  Ridge,  comprises  an  area  of  the  finest 
farming  lands  in  East  Tennessee.  An  ordinary  ridge  runs  through  the 
center  of  it  from  north-east  to  south-west,  not  very  steep,  and  affording 
a  vast  deal  of  timber,  such  as  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  pine,  etc.  On 
either  side  the  valley  extends  for  miles,  and  widens  out  from  two  to 
three  miles  to  the  base  of  each  mountain.  The  soil  is  productive,  but 
much  injured  by  injudicious  treatment.  Everywhere  there  is  a  lack  of 
clover  and  grass.  Deep  tillage  is  neglected  to  a  great  extent.  The 
farmers  seem  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  manure  heap.  No  plaster 
is  used,  and  no  fertilizers  of  any  description.  The  principal  crop 
grown  is  com.  Wheat  is  secondary.  The  corn  is  fed  to  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  these  are  driven  across  the  mountains  to  Chattanooga,  from 
whence  they  are  shipped  by  rail  to  Georgia.  For  years  this  county, 
and  the  entire  valley,  has  been  famous  for  hogs  and  cattle.  Thousands 
are  annually  fattened  and  sold.     A  great  mistake,  however,  is  made  in 
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not  seeding  the  land  in  grass  to  a  wider  extent,  and  this  must  be  done 
before  this  region  can  be  restored  to  anything  like  its  o.riginal  fertility. 
The  lands  are  not  near  so  productive  as  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  present  system  of  farming  will  inevitably  keep  them 
down. 

There  can  be  no  better  section  for  grazing  stock,  such  as  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  nearness  of  the  mountains  affords  wonderful  advantages 
for  grazing  purposes.  For  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  these  moun- 
tains abound  with  a  nutritious  grass  and  tender  weeds  that  keep  sheep 
and  cattle  in  excellent  order.  Here  the  "cattle  of  a  thousand  hills ^' 
can  be  grazed  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  November. 
The  expense  attending  the  operation  is  only  nominal.  ' 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  only  valley  in  this  county  is 
Sequatchie.  Its  average  width  is  from  two  to  three  miles.  That  part 
of  it  lying  next  to  the  Cumberland  range  of  mountains  is  more  or  less 
deficient  in  limestone,  and  the  soil  is  mixed  with  yellow  sand.  The 
part  stretching  along  Walden's  Ridge  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime,  the  limestone  cropping  out  everywhere.  On  the  other  side  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  sandstone.  On  the  tops  of  both  of  these  mountains 
there  are  extensive  plateaus  of  land,  quite  level  for  eight  or  ten  miles 
across  them,  with  springs  and  water  courses,  but  the  land  is  unfit  for 
profitable  cultivation.  It  is  said  it  produces  superior  Irish  potatoes. 
No  doubt  fruit  trees,  apples  and  peaches,  would  do  well.  Along  the 
slopes  and  coves  of  these  mountains  tobacco  could  be  grown  advan- 
tageously. The  average  production  of  corn  in  the  valley  is  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  of  wheat,  about  five ;  of  oats,  ten  ;  of  rye, 
five ;  of  sweet  potatoes,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  of  Irish  potatoes, 
one  hundred.  There  is  some  cotton  grown,  which  seems  to  do  well. 
No  flax  or  hemp. 

The  primitive  style  of  dwelling-houses  is  still  in  vogue  for  the  most 
part.  But  few  brick  mansions,  occasional  frame  ones,  and  mostly  log. 
Here  and  there  scattered  over  the  valley,  fine  mansions  are  found.  There 
are  no  brick  or  stone  barns,  and 'but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
housing  of  milch  cx)ws.  There  are  but  few  improved  agricultural  im- 
plements. The  turning  plow  is  mostly  used.  No  wheat  drills  are  used, 
and  but  few  reapers  and  mowers. 

Mineral  springs  are  abundant.  They  are  found  in  every  p8rtion  of 
the  connty.  There  is  a  valuable  one  near  Pikeville,  and  still  another 
seven  miles  distant. 
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The  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tains referred  to  are  very  great  in  extent.  Of  course  they  remain 
where  they  are,  as  there  is  no  transportation. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  county  are  commendable.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  "  People's  College/'  at  Pikeville.  There  is 
Btill  another  of  high  grade  some  eight  miles  southwest  of  Pikeville, 
known  as  Sequatchie  College.  It  was  chartered  in  1870.  The  build- 
ing is  a  substantial  brick,  and  large  and  airy.  It  is  located  in  a  moral 
and  intelligent  community.  It  is  presided  over  by  an  able  faculty,  and 
there  are  now  over  10(»  students  in  attendance. 

Bledsoe  College  is  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Pikeville,  in  a 
good  neighborhood,  and  now  numbering  about  100  students.  There 
are  twenty-three  free  schools  in  successful  operation,  and  three  colored 
schools. 

(For  statistics  pertaining  to  this  county,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page 
405,  chapter  XXII.) 


BLOUNT  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Maryville. 

Blount  county  is  one  amongst  the  oldest  of  the  State,  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  Willie  Blount,  thef  first  Governor  of  Tennessee.  Most  of 
its  early  records  were  destroyed  during  the  late  civil  war.  The  county 
was  erected  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  July  11,  1795.  In  con- 
nection with  its  adjoining  counties,  it  formed  what  was  known  as 
"  Cherokee  County,''  whose  inhabitants  stoutly  contended  for  its 
continued  possession,  and  even  now  make  occasional  pilgrimages  to  their 
ancient  hunting  grounds.  This  county  also  claims  having  reared  sev- 
eral prominent  personages,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Greneral 
Sam  Houston,  whose  mother  settled  in  this  county,  from  Virginia, 
from  which  State  and  from  North  Carolina  the  principal  settlers  of 
this  county  came,  and  in  the  year  1800  numbered  347  inhabitants. 
The  census  of  1870  gives  this  county  14,180  inhabitants; 

Maryville,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  ooonlyi 
on    Pistol   Creek,  and   contains   811    inhabitants.     Other  towns 
Louis^  *"     ^riendsville,  Unitia  and  Rockford. 
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The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  425  square  miles,  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  which,  or  91,740  acres,  are  in  cultivation.  About 
one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  mountain  land  and  unsuited  to 
suocessftil  cultivation.  Several  ranges  of  hills,  or  low  ridges,  well 
timbered,  but  of  inferior  land,  run  through  different  parts  of  the 
county,  but  no  waste  swampy  land  is  found  anywhere. 

Being  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
while  Little  River  runs  through  its  entire  length,  and  numerous  streams 
flow  into  all  these,  the  county  can  boast  of  a  very  fair  amount  of  first- 
class  river  and  creek  bottoms,  alluvial  in  their  formation.  The  substra- 
tum along  all  the  streams  is  either  limestone  or  marble.  The  soil  of 
the  uplands  is  much  varied  in  composition  and  richness,  principally 
composed  of  limestone,  loam  or  slate,  and  lying  on  a  substratum  of 
red  clay,  which  serves  greatly  to  retain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
best  soil  is  along  the  streams,  of  course,  but  marble  soil  on  the  uplands, 
when  fairly  treated,  is  but  little,  if  any,  inferior,  and  may  be  preferable 
for  the  raising  of  wheat. 

Next  in  order  of  fertility,  is  the  limestone,  and  after  this  the  black 
loam.  Apart  from  the  bluffs  along  the  rivers  and  several  low  ridges^^ 
the  main  portion  of  the  county  is  comparatively  level.  Along  the 
south-eastern  boundary,  however,  the  Unaka,  or  Smoky  Mountains  rear 
their  lofty  heads  more  than  6,000  feet  high,  and  along  these  the  Chil- 
howee  stretches  its  whole  length.  Between  these  two  mountains  small 
level  valleys  are  found  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Chief  among  these 
valleys  may  be  named  Miller^s  Cove,  Cade's  Cove,  Chilhowee  and 
Happy  Valley,  all  of  which  are  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Along  the  mountains  the  rocks  are  chiefly  sandstone,  slate  and 
quartz;  along  the  streams,  limestone  in  great  abundance;  in  the  south- 
west and  western  portions  of  the  county,  different  kinds  of  marble 
of  excellent  quality  are  found  in  abundance,  and  are  lately  begun  to  be 
worked. 

Iron  ore  crops  out  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  along  Chilhowee 
Mountain  this  ore,  of  a  superior  quality,  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities, but  the  want  of  capital,  and  particularly  the  want  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  native  inhabitants,  have  left  this  boundless  source  of 
wealth  almost  untouched.  The  same  kind  of  copper  ore  as  that  which 
is  dug  in  the  rich  mines  of  Ducktown,  some  fifty  miles  south,  is  also 
fi>und  along  the  mountains  in  this,  and  only  needs  the  energy  of  the 
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capitalist  to  make  it  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  county.  Gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  various  other  metals  have  been  found  along  these 
mountains.  At  this  writing,  an  excitement  is  prevailing  over  supposed 
coal  found  in  these  mountains,  by  parties  prospecting  for  the  same. 

Montvale  Springs,  well  known  through  various  parts  of  the  south, 
and  to  which  hundreds  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers  resort  during 
the  summer  months,  are  situated  in  this  county.  The  water  is  impregna- 
ted with  iron,  Epsom  salts,  and  various  other  minerals,  and  is  highly  re- 
commended for  chronic  diseases  and  general  debility  of  the  system. 
Near  these  are  the  Black  Sulphur  Springs,  quite  noted  during  aidt  bd- 
lura  times,  but  now  much  neglected  for  want  of  proper  accommodations. 
Other  mineral  springs  are  in  existence,  but  not  generally  known. 

The  streams  of  Blount  county  are  numerous.  Chief  among  these  is 
Little  River,  which  rises  in  the  Unaka  Mountains,  and  runs  north- 
west into  the  Holston.  Some  of  the  richest  bottoms  and  finest  farms  are 
along  this  stream.  Having  its  source  in  the  mountains,  it  descends  with 
great  rapidity,  forming  sites  for  mills  or  factories  at  short  distances.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  Crooked  Creek,  Pistol  Creek,  Nail's  Creek, 
EUijoy,  and  several  smaller  streams,  along  all  which  good  land  is 
found,  and  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  water.  On  the  southern 
and  western  part  of  the  county  are  Abram's  Creek,  Nine  Mile,  Six 
Mile,  Four  Mile  Creeks,  Baker's  Creek,  and  Boyd's  Creek,  all  of 
which  have  good  land  along  their  banks  and  contain  numerous  mill 
sites. 

Manufacturing  in  this  county  is  in  its  infancy.  First  in  importance 
may  be  mentioned  the  cotton  factory  at  Rockford,  under  the  excellent 
management  of  R.  I.  Wilson.  The  machinery  is  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  kind.  The  operatives  are  paid  liberal  wages.  About 
sixty  hands  are  constantly  employed,  and  about  1,600  spindles  kept 
running.  This  factory  is  chiefly  engaged  in  making  yarn  for  domestic 
use,  but  is  eagerly  sought  in  northern  markets. 

A  woolen  factory  has  lately  been  erected  in  Maryville,  by  A.  J. 
Stone,  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  but  has  hardly  been  tried  suf- 
ficiently to  test  its  value.  Three  wool-carding  machines  are  also  in 
active  oi)e ration  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Spinning  and  weav- 
ing by  hand  is  yet  very  extensively  carried  on  througl]ft)ut  the  oounly. 

A  number  of  tanneries  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  coonlyi 
capable  of  supplying  its  demands  for  leather. 

Some  farming  implements  of  a  fair  quality  are  also  produced  here^ 
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but  the  demand  for  improved  implements  is  rapidly  increasing,  so  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  yearly  sent  north  for  these  articles,  which 
ought  to  be  made  here,  giving  employment  to  our  citizens,  and  keep- 
ing the  money  among  us. 

There  are  sixteen  grist  mills  and  about  twenty  saw  mills,  propelled 
by  water,  and  sites  for  fifty  more  in  the  county.  Three  steam  saw 
mills,  cutting,  in  the  aggregate,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  feet  per 
day,  are  now  in  active  operation. 

The  county  everywhere  is  well  supplied  with  timber,  though  not 
always  of  the  best  quality,  for  fencing.  On  the  upland,  the  black  oak 
predominates,  while  hickory,  post  oak,  white  oak  and  yellow  pine  are 
abundant,  the  latter  of  a  superior  quality  for  building  purposes. 
Along  the  streams  may  be  found  walnut,  wild  cherry,  ash  and  poplar ; 
on  the  ridges  the  chestnut,  and  along  the  mountains  the  white,  yellow 
and  spruce  pine,  locust,  all  the  varieties  of  oak,  poplars  of  enormous 
size,  and  forests  of  chestnut. 

The  ruinous  method  of  farming  practiced  in  this  county  has  given 
to  most  of  farms  the  appearance  of  unthrift,  while  on  others,  especially 
those  on  which  clover  is  cultivated,  a  more  hopefiil  appearance  is  pre- 
sented. On  the  whole,  the  system  of  farming  has  been  much  improved 
since  the  war,  both  by  using  better  implements  and  by  rotation  of 
crops  and  cultivating  clover.  The  greatest  drawback  to  successful 
farming  is  working  too  much  land  and  too  imperfectly.  Very  many 
&rms  have  been  divided  since  the  war,  but  the  majority  are  too  large 
yet,  ranging  from  200  to  800  acres.  Those  of  less  extent  are  usually 
worked  by  the  owners,  the  larger  sized  farms  are  let  out  to  renters,  on 
one  and  two  years'  time,  who  pay  the  owners  one-third  of  the  grain 
produced. 

Improved  farms  sell,  at  this  time,  at  from  three  to  twenty-five  dollars 
per  acre,  though  in  a  few  instances  good  river  bottoms  may  bring 
higher  prices.  There  is  quite  a  large  amount  of  land  for  sale.  Many 
of  the  farmers  would  dispose  of  part  of  their  land  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  remainder. 

The  county  can  boast  of  excellent  schools,  as  good,  perhaps,  as  any- 
where in  the  State.  Maryville  has  two  or  three  superior  institutions 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes  and  of  both  colors.  The  free  school 
system  is  working  admirably,  and  the  citizens  throughout  the  county 
are  fiivoring  this  system  of  popular  education. 
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There  is  one  newspaper  published  at  Mary  ville,  called  the  "  Mary- 
ville  Republican/^ 

(For  other  statistics,  see  First  Part,  chapter  xxii.) 


BRADLEY  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Cleveland. 

Bradley  county  was  organized  in  1836.  It  will  rank  iavorably,  in 
every  respect,  with  any  of  the  counties  of  East  Tennessee.  The  pop- 
ulation is  an  excellent  one — industrious,  provident,  moral  and  intclli- 
ent.  There  is  little  litigation  among  them,  and  consequently  good  order 
prevails.  Many  of  them  are  superior  farmers ;  keep  their  estates  in 
fiiir  condition ;  do  thorough  work,  and  raise  improved  stock. 

The  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  McMinn  and  Meigs,  on  the 
east   by  Polk,  on  the  west  by  James,  and  on  the  south   by  Greorgia. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  long,  straight  valleys,  with 
ridges   between   them.       The  soil  is  productive,   of   a   red    mulatto 
color,  and  well  adapted  to  all  the  grapes.     Among  the  noted  valleys 
of  the  county,  are   Big  Chatatfi",    Little    Chatata,    Walker^s  Valley, 
Mouse  Creek  Valley,  and  Candy  Creek  Valley.     They  run  north-east 
to  south-west,  and   will  average  about   three-quarters   of  a  mile  in 
width.     They  are   generally  productive,   but  have   been   badly   nsecL 
by  improper  cultivation.      The  Mouse  Creek  Valley  is  quite  noted 
on  account  of  its  fine  lands.    -There  are  but   few   better   anywhere.. 
The   lands,  in  all   the  valleys  named,   produce  fair  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn,  averaging  of  wheat  about  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  anA 
of  corn  about  twenty-five  to  the  acre.     But  few  of  these  lands  are^ 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  grass  or  meadow,  comparatively  speakinj^ 
and  yet  there  are  but  few  sections  that  excel  it,  naturally,  for  mead-^ 
ows.     The  size   of  farms  runs   from   320  to    800   acres.     They  aie 
mostly  worked    by  the    owners    and    hired    labor.      They   range  in 
price  from  twenty  to   twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.     There  are  lands 
that  can   be   bought  for  a  much  lower  figure,   and,   perhaps,  there 
arc  farms  that  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  filty  dollars  per  acrt. 
They  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  before  the  war.     This  part  of  Ten- 
nessee was  greatly  torn  up  and  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  the 
people  were  so  badly  crippled  that  they  have  had  no  chanoe  to 
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perate  since ;  they  are,  however,  at  work,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until 
they  will  once  more  be  themselves.  Steel-turning  plows  are  mostly 
used  in  breaking  up  the  soil — bull  tongues  sometimes  used.  Horses 
and  mule^  do  all  the  farm  work,  or  the  most  of  it.  The  farmers  are 
paying  considerable  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  stock  ;  they 
have  some  pretty  good  cattle,  nice  horses  and  mules,  and  a  fair  breed 
of  sheep.  There  is,  however,  much  room  for  improvement,  which 
will  follow  in  due  time.  The  sheep  business  could  be  made  profitable 
but  for  the  ravenous  dogs ;  they  devour  the  sheep  on  all  hands,  and 
there  is  one  general  complaint  all  over  the  county  against  them.  The 
fiirmers  want  some  sort  of  dog  law  to  protect  them  against  this  nuis- 
ance. One  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  county  suggests  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  a  penitentiary  offense  to  keep  a  sheep-killing  dog. 

The  value  of  taxable  property  is  $2,585,820,  and  the  number  of  acres 
assessed  185,137.     Land   rents  for  one-third  the  products  where  the 
renter  furnishes  his  own  stock,  provisions,  etc.     Bottom  lands  rent 
for  one-half  of  the   products.      The   county   is   not   thickly   settled. 
There  is  an  earnest  demand  for  immigrants,  and  they  would  b6  re- 
ceived most  kindly ;   nor  are  there  many  places  in  East  Tennessee 
^here  they  would  do  better.     It  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  region,  en- 
tirely free  from  all  malarious  diseases,  with  a  climate  unsurpassed  for 
nildneas.  The  county  has  good  society,  excellent  schools,  and  churches 
of  all  sects.     Lands  can  be  bought  on  reasonable  terms,  and  are  of  easy 
•ccess  to  market.  Timber  abundant,  consisting  of  pine,  chestnut,  hick- 
ory, walnut,  white  and  black  oak,  etc. 

Bradley  county  affords  a  vast  deal  of  very  fine  water  power.  There 
•re,  at  least,  fifty  sites  where  the  most  efficient  power  could  be  had, 
•nd  would  drive  any  sort  of  machinery.  There  are  any  number  of 
*w  and  grist  mills  in  the  county,  but  no  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. CJotton  and  woolen  factories  could  be  operated  to  great  ad- 
^^tage  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Capital  and  enterprise  are 
l»dly  needed. 

The  East  Tennessee,  Vir^iniji  and  Georgia  Railroad  runs  entirely 
through  the  county,  affording  transportation  to  the  best  and  most  re- 
f     liable  markets  in  the  country.     Most  of  the  shipping  is  done  in  the 
direction  of  Georgia,  as  thit  State  is  only  a  few  miles  distant.    Atlanta 
18  reached  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
aoath.  But  the  eastern  markets  are  also  open — Lynchburg,  Richmond, 
fialtimorey  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
30 
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Labor  is  scarce  and  not  n»liable.  For  this  reason  wages  are  low. 
An  average  hand  is  worth  about  ten  dollars  a  month,  the  year  rouirf. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  county  think  the  greatest 
drawback  is,  that  the  rates  of  interest  on  money  are  too  high,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  reduced.  All  surplus  capital  is  withdrawn  from  larm^ 
ing  pursuits,  and  loaned  out  at  high  rates  of  interest,  when  it  should 
be  used  in  prosecuting  farm  work.  Many  of  them  also  maintain  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  compelling  the  children  of  the  county  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools. 

Cleveland  is  the  county  seat  of  Bradley  county.     It  is  situated  on 

the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad,  and  at  the  junction 

of  a  branch  road  leading  to  Dalton,  Georgia.  It  contains  a  population  of 

about  2,000.     There  are  but  few  prettier  towns  in  Tennessee.      It 

is  well  laid  off.     The  streets  are  wide  and   roomy.     It  has  excellent 

sidewalks.     The  grounds  consist  of  a  level  plateau,  and  rolling  enough 

to  drain  the  town.     Palatial  residences  are  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 

place.     Yards  are  handsomely  laid  out,  tastefully  ornamented  with  rare 

flowers  and  evergreens.     The  churches  are  costly.     Hotels  are  good. 

Two  newspapers  are  published — the  Cleveland  Banner  and  Republican. 

Number  one  schools,  and  the  very  best  society  are  found.     Charleston 

is  another  town  of  this  county,  situated  on  the  Hiwassee  River,  and 

on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad,  and  containing 

a  population  of  about  600.     It  drives  a  brisk  business,  and  is  a  moral 
place. 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  county  are  limestone,  some  sandstone 
and- marble. 

(For  statistics,  see  chapter  xxii.  Part  First). 


CAMPBELL  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Jacksboro. 

Campbell  county  was  erected  September  11,  1806,  and  is  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  being  bounded  on  fl» 
north  by  Kentucky,  on  the  east  by  Claiborne  and  Union  counties,  on 
the  south  by  Anderson  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Anderson  and  Scott 
counties.  Walden^s  Ridge  strikes  it  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  runs 
a  north-eastern  course  through  it.     Hence  there  is  about  as  much  ter- 
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ritory  on  the  western  side  of  it  as  on  the  eastern  side,  though  the  land 
is  not  so  valuable  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  great  valley  known  as  Powell's  Valley  runs 
through  the  entire  county  on  the  eastern  side.     Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  productive  valleys  in  East  Tennessee.    Its  average 
width  is  about  two  miles,  and  it  extends  for  sixty  miles  or  more  to  the 
Virginia  line.     There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  it  but  that  is  tillable,  and 
the  most  of  it  is  exceedingly  fertile.     As  a  general  thing,  the  land  of 
this  valley  is  gently  rolling,  now  and  then  a  little  broken,  with  thou- 
sands of  acres  finely  adapted  to  meadows,  and  all  of  it  producing  heavy 
crops  of  com,  wheat,  r)'e,  oats,  etc.,  and  this,  too,  under  an  injudicious 
«ystem  of  farming ;  for  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  farmers,  for  the 
most  part,  have,  and  are  still  pursuing  an  unwise  course  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  soil.     They  have  only  a  small  percentage,  say  fifteen 
per  cent.,  in  clover  and  grass,  when  they  should  have  vastly  more. 
All  this  wonderful  valley  needs  to  make  it  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
€ountrj',  is  to  produce  more  grass  and  less  corn.     It  is  eminently  a 
grass  region.     The  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime.     The  lime- 
stone rock  crops  out  in  all  directions.     The  finest  timothy  and  blue- 
grass  could  be  grown  by  only  a  small  effort.     Indeed,  the  latter  is  in- 
digenous,  and  takes  the  land  everywhere.     Of  course  there  are  some 
dinners  who  are  turning  their  attention  to  these  crops,  and  they  are 
•wooessful,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  neglecting  them.   The 
average  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  about  thirty  bushels ;  of  wheat,  about 
^«n;  of  oats,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Walden's  Ridge  there  is  another  extensive 
^llev,  but,  as  before  remarked,  not  so  valuable  as  the  one  just  de- 
*ribed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  cut  off  by  the  mountains  in  question. 
Maiden's  Ridge  is  an  immense  barrier.  It  is  high  and  rugged,  and 
Diiles  across  it.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  so  wide  nor  so  long.  The 
l^H  perhaps,  is  equally  as  productive,  and  quite  as  good  grass  is  pro- 
^Qcod.  It  has  one  marked  advantage,  that  of  affording  a  wide  range 
for  the  grazing  of  stock.  The  mountain  is  so  near  that  it  can  be  easily 
'^hed,  and  cattle  and  sheep  economically  ke])t  upon  it  from  early 
spring  to  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  fine  fruit  region.  Apples  of  almost 
Qosurpassed  flavor  and  of  fine  size  grow  there.  Limestone  is  the  pre- 
vailing rock.     Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  arc  found  in  quantity. 

The  physical  character  of  the  county,  upon  the  whole,  is  mountain- 
ous. There  are  a  number  of  hills  and  ridges  making  through  it  in 
VftriouB  places,  and  between  them  lie  fertile  valleys.     Many  of  these 
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hills  and  ridges  are  productive.  The  soil  is  rich,  sometimes  mixed 
with  gravel,  and  well  adapted  to  fruit,  wheat  and  Irish  potatoes.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  a  dark  mulatto  in  color,  with  a  substantial  clay 
subsoil.  It  is  exceedingly  tenacious,  and  will  stand  oppressive  culti- 
vation. There  are  acres  upon  acres  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  that  produce  fair  crops  to-day.  Nor  have 
they  been  aided  by  grassing  or  clovering,  nor  by  manuring  or  fertilisB- 
ing,  nor,  indeed,  by  rotation  of  crops.  For  years,  in  succession,  they 
have  yielded  the  very  same  crops,  and,  at  the  present  time,  will  pro- 
duce fair  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  No  soil  in  the  State  is  more 
generous  than  that  of  Campbell  county,  especially  when  the  fact  is 
considered  that  so  little  care  has  been  taken  with  it.  Once  inaugurate 
a  systematic  and  intelligent  mode  of  culture,  and  there  is  no  soil  that 
would  more  amply  repay  the  proprietor.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
all  the  crops  peculiar  to  this  latitude.  Tobacco  has  never  been  tried  to 
any  extent,  but  enough  is  known  on  this  subject  to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion that  there  is  no  better  section  for  its  growth. 

The  average  size  of  farms  is  from  100  to  800  acres,  and  they 
are  mostly  cultivated  by  the  owners  themselves.  The  tenant  system 
does  not  prevail  to  any  extent.  Where  it  does  prevail,  the  land- 
lord receives,  as  rant,  one-third  of  the  entire  crops,  the  tenant  fur- 
nishing everything.  The  farms  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  before 
the  war,  for  the  good  reason  that  this  county  was  at  the  mercy  of  both 
of  the  contending  armies,  and  was  badly  treated.  It  was  almost  deso- 
lated. Fencing  was  destroyed,  stock  was  taken,  and  the  principal  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  contest  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes. 
It  is  rapidly  recovering,  however,  from  its  prostration,  and  will  soon 
be  itself  aguin.  The  population  is  an  industrious  one.  Before  the 
war,  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  East  Tennessee  more  noted  for  the 
number  and  character  of  its  stock.  Here  could  be  found  fine  cattle, 
hogs,  mules,  horses  and  sheep.  Thousands  were  annually  fattened  and 
sent  off  to  the  southern  markets.  Its  hog  crop  was  always  unusually 
large.  It  was  but  little  trouble  to  raise  corn,  and  this  was  fed  to  this 
stock.  There  are  obvious  indications  among  the  farmers  that  they 
will  in  the  future  change  their  mode  of  farming  in  this  regard,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  grazing.  They  are  beginning  to  find  out  thai 
the  most  profitable  system  of  farming  they  can  adopt  is  to  put  down 
their  lands  to  grass  and  raise  cattle,  mules,  horses  and  sheep. 

The  average  price  of  lands  in  this  county  ranges  from  one  to  fifteen 
and  twenty  dollars  per  acre.     Unimproved  lands  can  be  had  as  low  ii 
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one  and  two  dollars  per  acre,  but,  of  course,  not  valuable.  Improved 
&rm8;  in  some  localities,  are  worth  as  high  as  forty  and  fifty  dollars 
per  acre,  but,  in  others,  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  terms  of  sale  are 
usually  one,  two  and  three  years*  time,  six  per  cent,  interest,  a  lien  re- 
tained upon  the  property,  and  about  one-third  of  the  purchase  money 
paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale.  Even  longer  time  than  this  is  oft«n 
granted,  and,  occasionally,  no  interest  exacted  from  the  purchaser. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  for  sale,  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  much  of  it  very  valuable.  Bargains  could  be 
bad  and  excellent  homes  secured. 

The  principal  markets  for  this  county  are  Knoxville,  Chattanooga, 
and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  They  are  reached  by  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  taps  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  county  and 
intersects  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  at  Knox- 
ville. Powell's  River  drains  a  portion,  or  rather,  one  comer  of  the 
county,  and  during  tides  or  freshets,  considerable  quantities  of  produce 
are  rafted  down  this  river. 

There  are  important  mineral  deposits  in  the  county,  such  as  iron  ore 
and  stone  coal.  These,  in  many  localities,  exist  in  abundance.  There 
are  also  fine  clay  for  making  furnaces,  and  limestone  for  fluxing. 

There  are  valuable  water-powers  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and 

timber  of  almost  all  sorts,  such  as  pine,  hickory,  oak,  walnut,  maple, 

dogwood,  poplar,  etc.     There  are  likewise  excellent  mineral  waters. 

Kear  the  town  of  Jacksboro,  the  county  seat,  there  is  a  fine  chalybeate 

spring  which  is  attracting  some  attention  on  account  of  its  medicinal 

virtues. 

Immigration  fi-om  the  north,  or  anywhere  else,  is  strongly  desired. 
The  citizens  tnke  a  very  proper  and  liberal  view  of  this  matter.  They 
^  painfully  conscious  of  the  pressing  want  of  more  population.  They 
"^ced  men  and  money,  brains  and  enterprise.  Persons  from  abroad, 
therefore,  would  be  kindly  and  warmly  received  by  them.  There  has 
wen  no  systematic  effort  made  to  induce  them  to  come,  as  yet,  but  it 
18  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  be  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
feture. 

The  principal  town  is  Jacksboro,  the  capital  of  the  county.     It  is  a 

finall  place,  with  a  population  of  about  three  hundred.     Fincastle  is 

toother  small  village,  situated  in  Powell's  Valley,  and  some  miles  north 

cf  Jacksboro.   There  is  a  flourishing  school  here.   The  country  around 

it  18  rich  and  beautiful.     Caryville  is  at  the  present  terminus  of  the 
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Knoxville  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Buck-^ye  Town  is  another  village.  At 
Cary  ville  coal  is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  four  companies  opera-; 
ting  at  this  place.  There  are  two  small  bloomeries  in  this  county, 
which  manufacture  an  excellent  article  of  bar  iron,  which  is  mostly 
consumed  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  county. 

Other  items  of  information  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  chapter 
xxii. 


CARTER  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Elizabbthton. 

Carter  county  was  created  in  April,  1796,  and  was  taken  from  Wash- 
ington county,  the  oldest  county  in  the  State.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Sullivan  and  Johnson  counties,  on  the  east  by  Johnson  and 
North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  west  by 
Washington.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  at  least  a  considerable  por-^ 
tion  of  it.  Along  its  southern  boundary  the  Unaka  mountains  extend 
its  whole  length.  Though  broken,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
lands  on  the  Watauga  and  Doe  rivers,  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  this 
portion  of  Tennessee.  The  bottoms  are  wide  and  productive,  the  soil 
consisting  of  a  black  loam,  intermixed  to  some  extent  with  sand. 
Corn  and  wheat  are  the  great  staples  upon  them.  The  Watauga 
lands  produce  an  excellent  quality,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  pep 
acre ;  they  are,  in  fact,  noted  in  this  particular.  They  will  average  as 
high  as  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with  judicious  culture,  they 
would  probably  reach  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  are,  likewise, 
finely  adapted  to  corn.  The  Doe  River  bottoms  produce  heavy  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn. 

All  these  lands  rate  very  high,  and  are  regarded  by  the  owners  as 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  Watauga  bottoms  are  held  at  one  hund- 
red dollars  per  acre,  while  the  Doe  River  lands  are  equally  as  high.    . 

Away  from  these  rivers  the  land  is  generally  brokeA;  and  up  next 
to  the  Unaka  mountains  it  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  soma 
of  the  coves,  and  on  some  of  the  more  depressed  spurs,  fruit  might  1m 
advantageously  produced.  Apples,  no  doubt,  would  do  well.  •  Iriab 
potatoes  could  be  profitably  raised.  Grapes  would  thrive^  as  tlie  ofr^ 
tive  grape  is  found  in  abundance  all  along  the  base  of  these  moniitiiiiS» 
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Bee  culture  could  be  carried  on  successfully.  The  most  profitable 
use,  however,  to  which  they  could  be  applied,  would  be  the  grazing  of 
aheep  and  cattle,  for  which  they  have  a  peculiar  fitness.  The  most  of 
the  coves  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  while  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  a  native  grass  which  cattle  are  fond  of,  and  which 
possesses  fattening  qualities  to  a  high  degree. 

But  this  section  of  Carter  county  is  more  particularly  noted  for  its 
iron  interest.  The  iron  of  this  county  has  become  celebrated  throughr 
cot  the  country.  It  is  equal  to  the  Cranberry  iron  of  North  Carolina^ 
close  to  the  Tennessee  line.  The  car  wheel  manufactory  of  the  city  of 
Knoxville  uses  this  iron  altogether  in  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels. 
AH  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  the  ore  exists  exten- 
sively, but,  as  yet,  but  little  has  been  done  to  develop  it,  owing  to  the 
fiu^t  that  transportation  is  difficult.  It  has  to  be  hauled  from  six  to 
^elve  miles  to  the  railroad.  The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia Kailroad  runs  through  the  north-western  corner,  Carter  being  the 
only  depot  in  the  county.  There  is  no  prospect  of  building  a  road 
through  the  county  at  present.  One  was  projected  just  after  the  war, 
and  most  of  the  grading  done,  but  it  fell  through.  The  car  wheel 
company  of  Knoxville  have  a  cold-blast  furnace  in  operation,  and  are 
supplying  their  fiictory  with  the  iron.  There  are  six  forges  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  engaged  in  manufacturing  bar  iron. 

Mineral  springs  are  abundant,  consisting  mostly  of  sulphur  and 
chalvbeate  waters.  There  are  no  doubt  valuable  mineral  waters  in  the 
Wwn  of  Elizabethton,  which  have  never  yet  been  tested.  The  Jenkins' 
wliite  sulphur  and  the  yellow  sulphur  springs  are  regarded  as  possess- 
ing superior  medicinal  qualities. 

There  are  many  difierent  kinds  of  rocks  in  the  county,  among  which 
•ndstone,  limestone  and  granite  are  the  most  valuable. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  from  fifly  to  one  hundred  acres,  and 
^  mostly  worked  by  the  owners.     Prices  of  improved  lands,  except- 
ing those  mentioned,  are  as  follows :     First  bottom  lands,  fifly  dollars 
per  acre ;  second  quality,  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre  ;  and 
the  third  quality,  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.     The  staple  crops 
•re  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.    Timothy  is  the  prevailing  grass. 
It  18  an  excellent  fruit  region.     Forapples,  it  cannot  be  easily  excelled, 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  well.     There  is  scarcely  any  improved 
stock  in  the  county.    There  are  some  improved  hogs,  and  but  few 
sheep  of  any  sort;  they  are  annoyed  by  the  dogs,  and  the  farmers  axe 
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not  inclined  to  embark  in  sheep  husbandry.  There  is  considerable  at- 
tention paid  to  making  butter  and  drying  fruit.  There  are  no  dairies, 
although  a  dairy  region  by  nature.  This  could  be  made  a  paying  aa 
well  as  a  pleasant  business.  But  few  of  the  smaller  fruits  are  culti- 
vated. 

The  county  is  sparsely  settled.  It  would  bear  an  additional  popula- 
tion of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  More  people  are  badly  needed* 
Hence,  immigrants  are  invited  from  every  portion  of  the  country,  and 
would  be  kindly  received  by  all  classes.  The  taxable  property  amounts 
to  $1,004,450.  The  timber  is  oak,  poplar,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, white  pine,  spruce  pine,  locust,  and  maple. 

The  principal  streams  are  Watauga  River,  Doe  River,  Bufialo 
Creek,  Indian  Creek,  Stony  Creek,  Elk  Creek,  Gap  Creek,  Laurel 
Fork,  and  Sinking  Creek.  None  of  them  are  navigable.  There  is 
water  power  to  any  reasonable  extent  in  any  portion  of  the  county. 
Doe  River  furnishes  a  vast  deal.  There  is  a  woolen  factory  on  it,  and 
quite  a  number  of  mills.  There  are  some  ten  merchant  mills  in  the 
county. 

Elizabethton  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  situated  on  Doe  River,  and 
six  miles  from  Carter  depot.  Its  population  is  about  three  hundred* 
It  contains  three  churches — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
One  school  of  about  one  hundred  pupils,  and  there  are  fiiir  schools 
throughout  the  county. 

(See  chapter  xxii  for  statistics.) 

The  scenery  of  this  county  demands  a  passing  notice.  The  north- 
eastern part  is  a  splendid  valley,  lying  between  two  huge  sandstone 
mountain  ranges,  the  Holston  Mountain  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
Iron  Mountain  on  the  south-east.  This  valley  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  Shady  Valley,  in  Johnson  county,  though  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  cross  ridge.  Indeed,  the  county  is  nearly  hemmed 
in  by  high  rugged  mountains,  with  outlets  to  the  west  and  south,  and 
the  enclosed  valley  is  of  enchanting  beauty  and  fertility.  These 
mountains  are  built  up  of  Chilhowee  sandstone,  almost  invulnerable  to 
the  elements  of  decay,  while  the  valleys  present  the  limestones  and 
dolomites  of  the  Knox  formation.  Altogether,  it  is  a  county  charao- 
terized  by  magnificent  scenery,  in  which  towering,  massive  ridges  rise 
in  majestic  proportion  on  all  sides,  sublime  in  their  grandeur  and  un- 
tamed in  their  beauty. 
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CLAIBORNE  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Tazewell. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  Claiborne  county  lies  in  the  Valley  of 
East  Tennessee,  only  its  northwestern  corner  resting  upon  the  Cumber- 
land Table  Land.  The  law  authorizing  the  organization  of  the  county 
was  passed  at  Knoxville,  October  29,  1801.  It  was  formed  from  parts 
of  Grainger  and  Hawkins  counties.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Roane,  were  qualified  on  the  7th  day  of  December, 
1801,  the  first  day  of  the  first  term  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for 
the  county.  For  several  years  after  its  organization,  there  was  no 
court-house,  the  courts  being  held  at  the  houses  of  the  different  magis- 
trates, in  turn.  Walter  Evans  was  elected  the  first  Clerk  of  this  court 
David  Rogers  was  the  first  Sheriff  for  the  county ;  Ezekial  Craft,  Regis- 
ter; Luke  Boyer,  Solicitor;  Nathaniel  Austin,  Ranger;  and  John 
Sumpter,  Constable.  The  first  settlements  in  the  county  were  made  at 
Big  Spring,  near  Sycamore  Creek,  in  1794-5. 

Boundary  and  Topography.     This  countj  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Kentucky  line,  on  the  east  by  Hancock,  and  the  South  by  Gran- 
ger and  Union,  the  Clinch  River  forming  the  line,  and  on  the  west  by 
Campbell.     It  comprises  about  360  square  miles.    The  physical  features 
and  surface  conformation  are  a  good  deal  diversified.     Broad  stretches  of 
comparatively  level  land  and  abrupt  blufiy  highlands  and  swelling  pro- 
tuberances make  up  the  general  face  of  the  country.     Powell's  River 
nins  diagonally  through  its  center,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
fcnns  the  great  highway  of  commerce.    During  the  season  of  freshets, 
^e  crops  of  various  kinds  are  shipped  in  flat-boats  to  Chattanooga  and 
^er  points.     North  of  PowelFs  River,  and  running  parallel  with  it, 
w«  three  or  four  belts  of  land  differing  in  quality,  kind  and  condition. 
The  most  northward  of  these  is  triangular  in  shape  and  forms  a  part  of 
*ke Cumberland  Table  Land.     The  soil  of  this  is  sandstone,  porous  and 
P^r.  The  next  strip  southward  is  Poor  Valley,  which  lies  between  the 
f^p escarpments  of  the  Table  Land  and  Walden's  Ridge.   This  valley 
**  well  named,  for  its  surface  is  covered  with  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  it 
"•8  low  marshy  spots,  some  of  which  are  drained  and  cultivated,  but 
^  great  proportion  of  this  valley  is  totally  unfit  for  cultivation, 
-•^en  comes  Poor  Valley  Ridge,  a  low  ridge  skirting  the  base  of  the 
"mountain  for  many  miles,  forming  with  Poor  Valley  a  moulding  to  the 
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base  of  the  Cumberland  Table  I>and.  Then  we  have  Walden's  Ridge, 
with  its  high,  comb-like,  serrated,  wooded  crests.  It  rises  steeply  and  is 
only  passed  by  transverse  cuts;  which  occur  at  various  intervals,  from 
one  to  four  miles.  Between  Walden's  Ridge  and  PowelPs  River  is 
PowelPs  Valley,  one  of  the  finest  in  East  Tennessee.  This  remark- 
able valley  does  not  lie  on  Powell's  River,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  high  belt  of  table  land,  from  .two  to  four  or  more-  miles  in  width* 
The  valley  itself  is  400  feet  above  the  river,  and  extentls  continuously 
from  Virginia  to  Wheeler's  Gap,  a  distance  of  aboiub  sixty  miles.  It 
preserves  its  parallelism  with  the  river,  whose  name  it  takes,  and  has  a 
width  varying  from  two  to  five  miles.  Through  the  center  of  this 
valley  a  high  "  hog-back"  ridge,  that  is,  a  ridge  in  which  the  strata  of 
the  rocks  are  nearly  perpendicular,  runs  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  tea 
miles.  Running  out  at  right  angles  to  Walden's  Ridge,  are  a  series  of 
swollen  protuberances  that  project  then>selves  into  the  valley,  giving  to 
the  surface,  near  the  ridge,  a  tumid  and  rolling  appearance. 

The  next  belt  is  the  high  wooded  region  that  separates  the  river  from, 
the  valley.  It  falls  off  in  a  steep  escarpment  on  the  river  banks^  but 
descends  gradually  into  the  valley  on  the  north-west  side.  It  is  heav- 
ily timbered. 

Between  Powell's  River  and  Tazewell  is  a  barren,  chestnut-covered 
plain,  comparatively  level,  which  has  an  open,  gravelly  soil.  South  of 
Tazewell  the  country  is  very  broken,  rising  into  massive  ridges  and 
hills,  among  which,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is  Wallen's  Ridge,  with 
its  wide  rounded  summit.  This  ridge  is  made  up  of  Knox  dolomite, 
limestone  and  cherty  masses.  Immediately  south  of  Tazewell,  it3 
swelling  form  may  be  seen  for  miles,  as  it  runs  north-easterly  into 
Hancock  and  south-westerly  into  Union,  Its  sides  are  marked  by  nu- 
merous coves,  with  the  intervenient  spurs,  and  often,  interlocking  with 
these  are  the' spurs  shooting  out  from  the  chestnut  plain  on  the  north. 
Lone  Mountain  appears  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Its  north- 
western face  is  covered  with  green  fields  and  dense  woods,  in  which  the 
clambering  vines,  receiving  sustenance  from  rich  limestone  soil,  make 
the  surface  dark  with  their  rank  luxuriance.  On  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  same  mountain  huge  layers  of  sandstone  sheet  the  surface  in  tilted 
masses,  and  the  vegetation  is  sparse  and  the  trees  small  and  ecraggy* 
With  the  exception  of  Powell's  and  Sycamore  bottoms,  the  whole 
country  is  high,  rough  and  broken,  for  the  most  part  fertile,  but  almost 
everywhere  the  tilted  limestone  rocks  rise  to  the  sur&ce,  forming 
glades  and  rendering  the  soil  difficult  of  cultivation. 
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In  this  county  is  Cumberland  (Jap,  a  spot  made  memorable  by  recent 
events,  and  is  the  great  pass  from  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  to 
the  cotton  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  picturesqueness  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  are  imposing.  On  either  side  of  the  gap,  high, 
pocky,  weatherstained  ramparts,  rising  to  a  perpendicular  height  of 
1,500  feet  above  the  valley,  fill  the  mind  with  awe  and  sublimity.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  pinnacle. 2,680  feet  above  the  sea,  and  looking  southward, 
the  view  is  one  of  magnificence  and  beauty.  The  long  parallel  ridges 
of  East  Tennessee,  cut  by  innumerable  gaps,  are  distinctly  traceable, 
forming  a  billowy  sea  of  mountains,  while  far  beyond  tower  up  grandly 
the  majestic  domes  of  the  Unakas,  wrapped  in  mist,  the  universal 
expression  of  the  sublime,  the  type  of  the  infinite  and  unchangeable, 
standing  out  as  '^  landmarks  on  the  vast  and  shoreless  sea  of  the  azure 
heavens." 

The  gap  is  500  feet  above  Poor  Valley,  and  1,000  below  the  pinnacle. 
A  road,  by  a  series  of  gentle  curves,  passes  from  the  valley  below  up 
through  the  gap.     Beyond  the  gap  the  slope  is  less  abrupt. 

SirtavM.     Besides  the  Clinch,  which  washes  the  southern  limit  of 
the  county,  and  Powell's  River,  there  are  numerous  small  streams  tribu- 
tary to  these  rivers.     Russell's  Creek,  Indian  Creek,  Gap  Creek  and 
Town  Creek  empty  into  Powell's  River.     Sycamore  Creek,  Big  Bar- 
ren and  Bald  Creek  empty  into  Clinch.     All  these  tributary  streams 
fiimish  good  water-powers,  many  of  which  have  been  utilized.     The 
rtreams  are  rapid  in  their  descent,  and  the  banks,  being  of  limestone, 
we  admirably  suited  for  th6  erection  of  dams.     Mills  are  usually  driven 
I      by  over-shot  wheels,  to  which  the  water  is  conducted  from  a  point 
above  by  flumes.     Very  little  expense  is  incurred  in  the  making  of 
^nas.    Sometimes  the  natural  dip  of  the  rock  can  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose.     In  many  places  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  in  the  direction 
fi^Jn  which  the  stream  flows.     In  such  situations  many  beautiful  nat- 
^^  dams  occur,  over  which  the  water  falls  with  glassy  smoothness. 

•tancb,  SmU  and  Timber.  The  soils  of  Claiborne  county  are  almost 
**  Varied  as  the  topographical  features.  On  the  Cumberland  Table 
^d  is  a  sandstone  soil,  thin,  porous  and  unproductive.  In  Poor 
Valley  the  soil  sometimes  runs  into  quicksand.  The  finest  and  most 
P'^uctive  soils  are  found  in  the  Sycamore  bottoms  and  in  Powell's 
V^alley.  In  the  latter  it  has  a  reddish  cast  with  a  deep  red  ferruginous 
••bfitril.  There  is  no  better  soil  in  the  State  than  that  found  in  Powell's 
V*Jfey,  especially  when  we  add  to  its  fertility  its  durable  pro^ttVe?^, 
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It  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  county.  Lands  are  remarkably  high  in 
this  valley,  when  their  remoteness  from  market  is  considered.  The 
entire  products  are  shipped  out  by  Powell's  River,  a  stream  that  is 
navigable  for  flat  and  keel-boats,  and  only  then  for  one  or  two  months 
in  the  year.  The  best  improved  farms  bring  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
per  acre.  On  Chestnut  Ridge  the  soil  is  thin,  and  lands  sells  for  about 
four  dollars  per  acre.  The  lands  immediately  north  of  Wallen's  Ridge, 
though  rocky  and  rolling,  have  a  rich  limestone  soil,  and  are  highly  pro- 
ductive. They  are  held  at  thirty  and  forty  dollars  per  acre.  South  of 
this  ridge,  though  nearly  as  fertile,  the  lands  are  not  so  valuable,  except 
those  in  close  proximity  to  Clinch  River.  The  exceeding  ruggedness 
of  the  surface  of  the  county,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  good  roads, 
make  the  nearness  or  remoteness  from  the  river  quite  an  important 
element  in  the  estimates  of  the  value  of  farms. 

Timber.  There  are  but  few  counties  in  East  Tennessee  better  tim- 
bered than  Claiborne.  Walnut  and  sugar  trees  are  abundant  and  grow 
to  enormous  sizes  on  the  rich  slopes  of  the  ridges  and  in  the  elevated 
bottoms  between.  In  places  chestnut  prevails,  especially  on  the  chest- 
nut ])lateau  north  of  Tazewell.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
on  Powell's  River,  are  some  good  groves  of  cedar.  Birch  is  met  with 
on  the  streams.  The  prevailing  timber,  however,  is  oak,  poplar,  hick- 
ory and  pine.  Of  the  latter,  none  is  found  east  of  Tazewell,  but  white 
oaks  of  fine  size,  black  oaks,  suitable  for  boards,  and  walnut  trees  are 
abundant.  In  this  portion  cedar  bushes  grow  up  in  the  old  fields  and 
relieve  them  of  their  barren  aspect.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
oounty  is  covered  with  valuable  timber.  The  walnut  is  more  abtindant 
than  is  found  in  contiguous  counties,  and  would  yield  a  fine  revenue  if 
the  means  of  transportation  were  better.  Raft»  are  sometimes  carried 
down  Powell's  River. 

Cro^s  and  Farms.  The  average  size  of  farms  in  Claiborne  county 
does  not  exceed  thirty-five  acres  of  tillable  land.  By  the  census  re- 
port of  1870  there  were  1,100  farms  in  the  county  of  all  sizes,  nearly 
half  of  which  had  more  than  twenty  and  less  than  fifl;y  acres.  There 
was  not  a  farm  reported  in  the  county  as  having  five  hundred  acres. 
Most  of  them  are  worked  by  their  owners,  with  a  little  help  during 
the  summer.  Farm  hands  are  not  hired  by  the  year,  but  from  about 
the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  AugiLst,  and  again  from  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber to  December. 

The  usual  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  hay,  and  some  farm* 
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ere  raise  flax  for  domestic  use.     By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  corn 
is  fed  to  hogs  and  sold  in  pork,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  shipped 
oat  in  flat-boats.     The  hay  crop  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  few  years.    The  valleys  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  ridges 
produce  timothy  well.     Receiving  fresh  accessions  to  their  fertilizing 
elements  by  every  rain,  the  soils,  in  these  low  places,  are  amonjj:  the 
most  durable  in  the  State.     Outside  of  PowelPs  Vallev  these  areas  are 
small,  though  they  produce  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
It  is  claimed;  by  leading   farmers,  that  the  north  hillsides,  especially 
of  Wallen's  Ridge  and  Lone  Mountain,  are  as  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  hay  as  the  bottoms  themselves.     This  statement  is  not  in- 
credible ;  for  of  all  the  corn  crops  which  came  under  our  observation 
during  the  past  summer,  we  saw  none  surpassing  in  luxuriance   of 
growth  those  seen  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills  and  ridt];es  of  Clai- 
borne county.     The  only  trouble  about  growing  hay  on  the  hillsides 
is  the  difSculties  which  have  to  be  encountered  in  the  use  of  suit- 
able  machinery  for  saving  it.     As  pastures,  these   lands  would   be 
unexcelled,  for  the  hot  suns  of  summer  are  attempered  by  the  uprising 
bills  on  the  south,  and  the  moisture,  so  necessary  to  the  rapid  and  lux- 
uriant growth  of  grass,  is  not  so  readily  evaporated.     Besides  timothy, 
clover  is  also  sown  as  a  hay  crop.     The  limestone  soils  grow  it  with 
sarprising  rankness.     Three  and  four  tons  are  sometimes  taken  from  a 
angle  acre.      Here,   as   in   other    counties   in    Etist   Tennessee,   the 
practice  does  not  prevail  of  giving  the  land  the  benefit  of  the  clover 
crop.    It  is  either  pastured  or  cut  for  hay.     Diligent  inquiry  failed  to 
find  more  than  two  or  three  farmers  who  habitually  sow  clover  for  the 
pwpose  of  benefitting  the  ""soil.     Fields  are  often  cultivated  until  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  destroyed  and  then  turned  out  to  grow  up  in  i)ine 
fewsts,  or  alder  and  persimmon  bushes.  Upon  Chestnut  Ridge  this  prac- 
*>^  is  quite  common,  and  instances  were  given  where  the  same  rails, 
"^e  of  chestnut  timber,  had  outlasted  the  fertility  of  two  or  three 
fields.    But  as  the  turned-out  fields  in  this  chestnut  region  soon  grow 
^pinto  pines,  the  effect  uj)on  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  not  so 
^  as  in  many  other  portions  of  the  State. 

The  condition  of  the  farms  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
The  fences  are  badly  neglected.  Many  of  the  fence  rows  are  tangled 
^"^^fiees  of  briers  and  bushes.  Crops  are  not  so  well  cultivated,  nor  do 
^  ont-buildings  receive  the  care  and  attention  they  demand.  Of 
^^irse  there  are  many  noticeable  exceptions,to  this  condition  of  things. 
■"^fiurms  on  Sycamore  Creek,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Wallcn-s  Ridge, 
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Bee  culture  could  be  carried  on  successfully.  The  most  profitable 
use,  however,  to  which  they  could  be  applied,  would  be  the  grazing  of 
fibeep  and  cattle,  for  which  they  have  a  peculiar  fitness.  The  most  of 
the  coves  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  while  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  a  native  grass  which  cattle  are  fond  of,  and  which 
possesses  &ttening  qualities  to  a  high  degree. 

But  this  section  of  Carter  county  is  more  particularly  nqted  for  its 
iron  interest.  The  iron  of  this  county  has  become  celebrated  throughr 
out  the  country.  It  is  equal  to  the  Cranberry  iron  of  North  Carolina^ 
close  to  the  Tennessee  line.  The  car  wheel  manufactory  of  the  city  of 
Knoxville  uses  this  iron  altogether  in  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels. 
All  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  the  ore  exists  exten- 
sively, but,  as  yet,  but  little  has  been  done  to  develop  it,  owing  to  the 
&ct  that  transportation  is  difficult.  It  has  to  be  hauled  from  six  to 
^elve  miles  to  the  railroad.  The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia Railroad  runs  through  the  north-western  corner,  Carter  being  the 
only  depot  in  the  county.  There  is  no  prospect  of  building  a  road 
through  the  county  at  present.  One  was  projected  just  after  the  war, 
and  most  of  the  grading  done,  but  it  fell  through.  The  car  wheel 
company  of  Knoxville  have  a  cold-blast  furnace  in  operation,  and  are^^ 
supplying  their  fiwstory  with  the  iron.  There  are  six  forges  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  engaged  in  manufacturing  bar  iron. 

Mineral  springs  are  abundant,  consisting  mostly  of  sulphur  and 
chalvbeate  waters.  There  are  no  doubt  valuable  mineral  waters  in  the 
town  of  EUzabethton,  which  have  never  yet  been  tested.  The  Jenkins' 
white  sulphur  and  the  yellow  sulphur  springs  are  regarded  as  possess- 
ing superior  medicinal  qualities. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  rocks  in  the  county,  among  which 
sandstone,  limestone  and  granite  are  the  most  valuable. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  and 
are  mostly  worked  by  the  owners.  Prices  of  improved  lands,  except- 
bg  those  mentioned,  are  as  follows :  First  bottom  lands,  fifty  dollars 
per  acre ;  second  quality,  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre  ;  and 
the  third  quality,  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  staple  crops 
are  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  Timothy  is  the  prevailing  grass. 
It  is  an  excellent  fruit  region.  For- apples,  it  cannot  be  easily  excelled. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  well.  There  is  scarcely  any  improved 
stock  in  the  county.  There  are  some  improved  hogs,  and  but  few 
dieep  of  any  sort ;  they  are  annoyed  by  the  dogs,  and  tbe  farmers  ax^ 
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nishes    everything,    and   gives    the    proprietor    one-third.       If  the 
land  IS  very  fertile  the  owner  claims  and  receives  one-half. 

Minerals.  It  would  be  diflGcult  to  estimate  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Claiborne  county.  The  iron  ore  is  very  abundant.  The  dyostone,  or 
red  hematite,  is  found  sheeting  both  sides  of  Poor  Valley  Ridge,  and 
also  in  considerable  quantities  in  Walden's  Ridge.  Poor  Valley  Ridge 
is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  Iron  Works, 
which  are  situated  within  a  quarter  of  n  mile  of  the  gap,  just  under 
the  frowning  brow  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.  The  vein,  in 
Poor  Valley  Ridge,  has  been  traced  ten  miles  east  and  ten  miles  west. 
It  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  runs  with  the 
inclination  of  the  ridge.  It  is  thought  to  average,  in  width,  fully  a 
half  mile.  This  ore,  it  is  said,  yields  in  working  from  the  furnace  from 
firty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  good  pig  iron,  tough  and  of  great  ten- 
sile strength.     It  is  much  sought  after  for  car  wheels  and  boiler  plate. 

On  the  spurs  of  the  main  range  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  are 
brown  hematites.     In  other  places  are  found  the  black  oxide. 

The  red  hematite  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  mined  and  delivered  in 
the  furnace  loft  at  one  dollar  per  ton.  Limestone,  fire-clay,  and  sand- 
rock,  suitable  for  making  furnace  hearths,  are  found  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity. The  sand-rock  has,  in  practice,  proved  better  in  the  furnace, 
and  more  able  to  resist  heat  than  the  fire-brick. 

Between  Poor  Valley  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  runs 
a  vein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which  would  supply  this  ore 
in  considerable  quantities.  This  mineral,  in  the  market,  is  worth 
from  thirty  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Lead,  in 
pockets  and  in  veins,  has  been  discovered  in  some  places,  but  never  in 
workable  quantities.  It  occurs  in  the  great  anticlinal  (or  upheavel  of 
the  }<trata  in  which  the  rocks  dip  in  oi)]iosite  directions)  that  passes 
through  the  county  and  occupies  one-half  of  it.  In  this  anticlinal  is 
al^o  fband  zinc-blende. 

In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  county,  enough  has  been 
ascertained  to  know  that  it  exists  in  abundance,  hut  there  have  been 
no  efforts  made  for  its  development.  The  coal-measures  attain,  in  this 
^•onnty  and  Campbell,  a  much  greater  thickness  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  coal-fields.  The  aggregate  mass  of  coal  must  be 
very  great  in  that  part  of  the  county  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
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Cumberland  Table  Land.  A  few  places  have  been  opened  near  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  mined,  but  only  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Millstone  grit  is  found  in  many  places ;  and  at  Big  Spring,  where 
the  first  settlements  in  the  county  were  made,  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  them  was  carried  on  before  the  war. 

Numerous  mineral  springs  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
consisting  of  both  sulphur  and  chalybeate.  There  are  also  caves  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  in  which  occur  beautiful  incrustations.  One 
known  as  the  Newlee's  cave,  from  which  the  dashing  stream  of  water 
issues  that  drives  the  blast  and  mill  at  the  furnace,  has  been  explored 
for  many  miles.  The  stream,  from  the  point  of  issuance  to  the  valley 
below,  has  a  fall  of  150  feet,  though  the  distance  is  scarcely  more  than 
one  hundred  yards. 

Roads  and  Transportation.  The  roads  of  Claiborne  county  are  ex- 
ceedingly rough.  No  pains  have  been  taken  and  no  expense  incurred 
by  the  citizens  to  ln^ke  good  roads,  though  they  are  greatly  needed. 
The  nearest  point  to  the  railroad  is  Morristown,  in  Hamblen  county,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  from  Tazewell,  the  county  seat.  It 
would  be  worth  a  load  of  corn  or  hay,  oats  or  wheat,  to  haul  it  over 
the  road  between  these  points.  Between  these  points  there  is  what  is 
called  a  State  road,  yet  the  roughest  in  the  State,  one  on  which  toll 
is  still  demanded,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  what  purpase, 
unless  for  the  privilege  of  riding  over  the  worst  possible  road.  The 
material  for  the  construction  of  roads  is  abundant.  Good  McAdam- 
ized  roads  could  be  built  as  cheaply  in  Claiborne  county  as  in  any 
county  in  the  State. 

The  Clinch  and  PowelPs  rivers  are  the  only  available  outlets  for  the 
various  commodities  of  the  county.  Four  railroads  have  been  sur- 
veyed and  located  through  Cumberland  Gap — the  Cincinnati,  Coving- 
ton and  Cumberland  Gap  Railroad,  the  Lebanon  Branch  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad,  the  Bristol  and  Cumberland  Gap  Rail- 
road, and  the  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston  Railroad. 
The  latter  will  doubtless  be  extended  from  Morristown  to  this  point 
when  the  demands  of  trade  shall  justify  it.  It  now  runs  from  Morris- 
town to  Wolf  Creek,  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  distance  of  thirty-nine 
miles. 

Schools.  Very  few,  if  any  immigrants  come  to  the  county,  doubttesB 
owing  to  the  want  of  railroads  and  good  schools.  The  county  has  auflered 
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quite  as  much  for  want  of  the  latter  as  the  former^  and  the  indisposition 
of  the  people  to  levy  a  tax  for  that  purpose  is  a  harbinger  that  broods  no 
good  for  the  future  industrial  and  moral  development  of  the  county. 
There  is  an  excellent  school  at  the  county  seat,  but  aside  from  this,  we 
could  learn  of  no  other,  though  doubtless  a  few  peripatetic  teachers 
will  now  and  then  come  to  the  county  and  stay  long  enough  to  gather 
the  small  sum  semi-annually  disbursed  by  the  State.  The  county  has 
levied  no  tax  for  school  purposes,  and  has  by  vote  of  the  people  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

Furnaces.  There  is  at  present  only  one  in  operation.  This  is  at  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and  its  daily  product  is  about  three  and  one-fourth  tons. 
This  furnace  is  cold  blast.  It  uses  charcoal  as  fuel,  the  cost  of  which 
is  six  cents  per  bushel.  Cost  of  raising  ore,  fifty  cents ;  cost  of  deliver- 
ing fifty  cents.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  charcoal  and  two  tons  of  ore 
are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  iron.  Labor  at  the  furnace  for  each  ton 
of  iron,  costs  $3.35.  Flux  costs  one  dollar  per  ton  delivered.  Forty 
cents  per  cord  is  paid  for  cutting  wood.  The  estimated  cost  of  making 
a  ton  of  cold-blast  charcoal  pig-iron  at  this  point  is  as  follows : 

200  boshels  of  charcoal,  at  6  cents $12  GO 

2  tons  of  ore,  atfl  per  ton 2  06 

Ooe-fonrth  ton  limestone,  at  $1  per  ton 25 

Saperintendence  and  labor,  per  ton 3  35 

Interest  on  investment ^ 80 

Incidentals  and  repairs,  per  ton • 2  00 

Total $20  40 

The  cost  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  'is  over  $30.00  per  ton. 

The  iron  made  at  this  point  is  shipped  out  by  Powell's  River. 

Towns.  Tazewell,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  400.  It  has  six 
general  stores,  three  hotels,  one  grocery,  six  physicians,  two  lawyers,  a 
tan-yard,  blacksmith  shop,  etc.  This  place  was  nearly  destroyed  du- 
ring the  war,  and  has  not  since  been  rebuilt. 

Barre  Forge,  Cumberland  Gap,  Pleasant  and  Little  Gap  are  all 
small  villages,  with  one  or  two  stores  each.  Scattered  all  through  the 
county  are  little  stores  that  barter  goods  for  beeswax,  dried  fruit,  gin- 
seng, feathers,  eggs,  butter,  chickens,  turkeys,  maple  sugar,  bacon,  lard, 
com,  wheat,  potatoes,  onions,  beans,  peas,  rags,  wool,  socks,  hides  and 
domestic  manufactures.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  articles 
are  gathered,  they  are  sent  to  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  points  fur- 
31 
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ther  south.     The  largest  demand  for  chickens  comes  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Farmers.  The  farmers  of  Claiborne  county  are  said  to  be  the  best  con- 
tented people  in  the  State.  They  are  not  ambitious  of  wealth  or  distinc- 
tion, but  make  what  they  live  upon  and  live  upon  what  they  make.  They 
work  for  a  competency  and  are  satisfied  with  it.  No  visions  of  princely 
wealth  in  the  future  beguile  them  into  a  neglect  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present.  Life  to  them  is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  not  merely  to  be 
endured.  If  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  iarm  any  social  pleasures 
can  be  interwoven,  it  is  always  done.  Neighbors  help  each  other  in 
harvest,  in  the  clearing  of  land,  and  oftentimes  in  the  planting  of  the 
crops,  and  what  would  be  a  dry,  hard,  irksome  labor  for  one  is  made  a 
pleasant  pastime  for  the  many.  Even  the  burning  of  the  briers  from 
a  field  is  made  a  season  of  sportive  enjoyment  by  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  The  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  other  days  prevail  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  farmers  of  Claiborne.  The  lofty  virtues  of 
simplicity,  frugality  and  honesty  are  cultivated  and  appreciated,  but 
there  is  a  woful  lack  of  enterprise. 

CoBi  of  Living.  In  no  part  of  the  State  can  the  necessaries  of  life 
be  obtained  so  cheaply.  An  income  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  Clai- 
borne would  supply  almost  as  many  comforts  as  three  thousand  dollars 
in  Nashville.  The  following  prices  for  the  chief  articles  of  domestic 
use  were  gathered  in  the  county  : 

Lumber,  per  1,000  feet $10  00 

Ej^t^s,  highest  price  per  dozen 10 

Butter,       "         "      **     pound 16| 

Beef  **        "      "         " 4 

Pork,  "        "      "         "     4 

Corn,  average  price  per  bushel 40 

Wheat,      "  "        "  "     100 

Hay,  per  100  pounds 50 

Chickens 10 

Horses  and  mules  are  cheap.  The  best  work-horses  can  be  boo^t 
for  $125. 

Farm  Labor.  Men,  $8  to  $12  per  month  and  board;  women,  $3  to 
$4  {)er  month  and  board;  carpenters,  $1.50  per  day  and  board.  The 
price  for  splitting  rails  is  fifly  cents  per  hundred  and  board ;  getting 
out  staves,  fifty  cents  per  hundred ;  boards,  thirty-three  cents ;  shingles^ 
drawn,  $2.50  per  thousand. 

House  rent,  with  fire-wood,  is  cheap.    Comfortable  hooaes  can  bo 
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rented  in  this  county,  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Hancock,  for 
^25  per  year. 

Ejeporta  and  Statistics.  The  exports  from  the  county  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1873,  as  gathered  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  river 
tnide,  consist  of  the  following  articles :  wheat,  30,000  bushels  ;  butter, 
45,000  pounds ;  dried  fruit,  20,000  pounds ;  corn,  50,000  bushels ;  eggs, 
60,000  dozen  ;  wool,  5,000  pounds  ;  maple  sugar,  2,000  pounds ;  bacon, 
18,000  pounds;  feathers,  3,000  pounds ;  besides  various  articles  not 
estimated,  such  as  ginseng,  honey,  socks,  home-made  cloth,  etc.  From 
Lee  county,  Virginia,  Hancock  and  Claiborne  counties,  the  exports 
annually  are:  wheat,  100,000  bushels ;  bacon,  600,000  pounds;  corn, 
120,000  bushels— all  shipped  by  Powell's  River. 

The  amount  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  in  1873  was  195,867  acres, 
valued  at  $818,919.     The  number  of  polls,  1,057. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was  9,321,  of  which  758  w^ere 
colored,  showing  only  about  eight  per  cent,  colored. 

(For  other  statistics,  see  chapter  xxii.) 

Claiborne  and  Hancock  counties  differ  but  little  in  the  configuration 
of  the  surface,  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  products,  the  price  of 
labor  and  of  living,  and  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Claiborne  raises  more  stock,  Hancock  more  orchard  products ;  Claiborne 
more  wheat,  Hancock  more  tobacco.  In  all  other  products  except  do- 
mestic manufactures,  of  which  Claiborne  has  forty  per  cent,  more,  the 
two  counties  are  about  equal,  though  Claiborne  reported  a  fourth  more 
tillable  land,  farms  and  population  than  Hancock.  The  size  of  the 
^rms  is  about  the  same.  The  description  of  the  farming  operations  in 
one  will  apply  to  the  other. 


COCKE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Newport. 

Cocke  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hamblen  and  Greene,  on 
the  east  by  Greene  and  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  North  Carolina 
and  Sevier,  and  on  the  west  by  Sevier  and  Jefferson  counties.  It  was 
created  October  9,  1797,  and  therefore  is  one  among  the  oldest  counties 
of  East  Tennessee.  It  embraces  a  vast  territory,  considerable  portions 
of  it  exceedingly  broken,  while  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  very  superior 
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lands.  The  southern  portion  is  bounded  by  the  Unaka  chain  of  moun- 
tains, and  all  this  is  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  some  of  the 
coves  and  gorges  of  the  mountains  the  lands  are  productive,  but  too 
contracted  to  render  them  valuable  for  producing  grain  crops.  They 
are  adapted  to  the  grasses  and  to  the  raising  of  fruits,  though  there  i» 
nothing  done,  or  comparatively  so,  in  this  direction.  They  might  be 
made  avaihiblc  if  there  was  more  enterprise  among  the  citizens  who 
live  in  them  and  who  cultivate  them. 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  county  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  any  county  in  East  Tennessee ;  and  yet  these  great 
natural  advantages  are  not  made  available  to  that  extent  which  they 
deserve.  There  is  a  lack  of  stirring  enterprise.  Was  there  more  of 
this,  it  could  be  made  equal  to  any  county  in  the  State.  There  are  a 
few  men  of  enterprise,  who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  advance  and 
push  forward  the  work  of  progress  and  steady  improvement,  but  they 
do  not  meet  with  sympathy  and  vigorous  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  citizens. 

There  arc  four  towns  in  the  county — Newport,  Parrottsville,  Sweet- 
water and  Clifton.  The  first  having  a  population  of  800,  the  next 
300,  the  third  150,  and  Clifton  about  200.  Newport  is  an  old  town, 
and  has  not  improved  any.  Parrottsville  is  in  the  midst  of  good  lands 
and  has  a  fine  population.  Clifton  is  immediately  upon  the  Cincinnati, 
Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  is  a  flourishing  place. 
More  business,  perhaps,  is  done  there  than  by  all  the  other  places  put 
together.  The  principal  part  of  the  trade  of  the  county  concentrates 
there. 

The  principal  valleys  are  French,  Broad  and  Pigeon  valleys,  taking 
their  names  from  the  !Prench  Broad  and  Pigeon  rivers.     The  former 
is  about  forty  miles   long  and   about   one   mile  wide,  and   the  latter 
twenty   miles   long   and   one   wide.      These   are   exceedingly  fertile 
valleys,  the  soil  equal  to  any  in  the  State.     It  is  alluvial  and  deep. 
With  anything  like  fair  cultivation,  it  will  produce  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred    bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.     It  is  not  so   good  for  wheat 
Oats  grow  well.     Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sand,  meadows  do  not 
succeed,   but  clover  does.     These   bottoms  have  been  cultivated  in 
corn   from  time  immemorial,  with  scarcely  a  change,  and  still  they 
are  enormously  j>roductive,  as   already  indicated.     Corn,  of  coursOi 
is  the  great  staple  upon  them,  and  this  is  fed  mostly  to  hogs.     Recently, 
however,  some  of  the  largest  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
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<»ttle  and  mule  business,  and  much  of  the  corn  is  fed  to  them.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  lead  to  a  radical  change  in  the  raising  of  so  much  corn, 
and  bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grass  crop,  a  change 
that  certainly  would  be  beneficial  to  the  county. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  this  county,  as  in  all  the  counties  of 
£ast  Tennessee,  is,  by  far,  too  large.  Many  farmers  have  more  land 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  but  these  are  wild  lands.  Some  of 
the  farms  are  very  large,  and  there  are  a  number  of  wealthy  farmers  in 
the  county.  Before  the  war,  this  was  especially  the  case.  They  owned 
a  large  number  of  slaves  and  cultivated  immense  tracts  of  land.  The 
quantity  of  com  produced  was  great,  and  the  number  of  hogs  fattened 
and  sent  to  the  southern  markets  was  equally  so.  Many  shrewd  and 
fer-seeing  men  of  the  county  now  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  culti- 
vate so  much  land,  and  a  more  judicious  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject  is  likely  to  take  root,  and  to  produce  its  legitimate  fruit. 
Unquestionably,  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  these  large 
estates  were  reduced  to  at  least  one-half  of  their  present  size,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  not  so  reliable  as  in  other  days. 

The  tenant  system  is  not  much  in  vogue.  The  owners  of  the  soil 
cultivate  it  mostly  themselves.  When  they  rent  at  all,  they  require 
tenants  to  give  one-half  of  the  products  of  bottom  lands  and  one-third 
of  the  up  lands. 

The  price  of  land  ranges  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and  in 
some  special  instances  even  higher.  The  bottom  lands  referred  to  are 
not  for  sale.  They  have  been  retained  in  the  same  families  for  gener- 
ations, and  are  not  likely  to  pass  out  of  their  hands  in  the  future. 
There  are  some  very  superior  lands  on  Big  Creek,  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  are  owned  by  some  of  the  best  citizens  and 
fiirmers.  These  lands  are  duly  appreciated  by  their  owners,  and  rate 
pretty  high  on  account  of  their  fertility. 

Improved  implements  of  husbandry  are  not,  by  any  means,  in  gen- 
eral use,  comparatively  few,  in  fact.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes:  First, 
they  are  enormously  high,  and  second,  the  farmers  have  not  been  in- 
clined to  buy  them.  There  are  a  few  reapers  and  mowers,  no  wheat 
drills,  and  the  plows  generally  in  use  are  the  bull-tongue  and  shovel. 

Bat  little  advance  from  primitive  times  has  been  made  in  raising 
stock.  The  same  old  breeds  raised  fifly  years  ago  are  still  raised. 
Here  and  there  there  has  been  some  improvement,  but  too  superficial 
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to  benefit  the  county  at  large.  All  kinds  of  stock  partake  of  the  scrub 
species,  except  hoors,  and  they  are  fair,  though  not  thorough-bred.  It 
is  an  excellent  region  for  sheej),  but  on  account  of  the  extensive  pre- 
valence of  sheep-killing  dogs,  very  little  is  done  towards  raising  them. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  are  in  favor  of  a  stringent  dog  tax  law,  or  of  any 
plan  that  will  exterminate  this  deadly  foe  to  their  interests.  But  again, 
there  are  many  more  who  are  fond  of  hounds,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  sheep  destroyed,  in  order  to  have  some  idle  sport  in  hunt- 
ing the  fox. 

We  should  have  remarked,  in  the  proper  connection,  that  there  b  a 
vast  amount  of  waste  land  in  the  county.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Unaka  chain  of  mountains  makes  into  it  deeply.  The  southern 
side  of  it  is  densely  pa  eked  with  ridges  and  with  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tain. On  this  account,  more  perhaps,  than  from  any  other  cause,  the 
county  is  not  thickly  settled,  and,  we  suppose,  never  will  be. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  county  amounts  to  $1,362,032.  Its 
financial  affairs  have  been  judiciously  managed,  though  but  little, 
comparatively,  has  been  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  by 
a  reasonable  tax  upon  the  people,  and  in  this  undoubtedly  lies  one 
of  the  marked  errors  of  this  county.  No  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  advance  to  a  high  plane  of  civilization  in  the  absence  of  edu- 
cation, and  no  people  could  spend  a  portion  of  their  means  more  profit- 
ably than  by  appropriating  money  in  promoting  and  fostering  a  liberal 
system  of  education  in  their  midst. 

The  timber  of  this  county  is  remarkably  fine.  Every  variety  known 
in  this  sec^tion  abounds  here — white  oak,  chestnut  oak,  black  oak^ 
post  oak,  sugar  tree,  maple,  hickory,  walnut,  beech,  cedar,  white  pine, 
spruce,  yellow  pine,  jwplar,  dogwood,  ash,  &c.  There  is  an  extensive 
trade  carried  on  in  the  shingle  business,  which  are  made  out  of  white 
pine. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  county  are  the  French  Broad  and  Pigeon 
rivers,  and  Bi<r  Creek.  Their  capacity  to  drive  all  8ort«»  of  machin- 
ery is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  without  a  parallel.  The  water-power 
is  truly  immense,  especially  that  offered  by  the  two  rivers  mentionedi 
and  yet  this  power  remains  undeveloped  to  a  great  extent.  There  are 
not  many  mills  in  operation,  and  no  factories  of  any  description.  En- 
terprise and  capital  could  find,  in  this  direction,  ample  scope. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  are  favorable.  As  already  indioated» 
the  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston  Railroad  mns  through 
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the  entire  county^  and  through  the  richest  portion  of  it ;  and,  besides^ 
the  two  rivers  mentioned  are  navigable  for  flat-boats.  Live  stock  is 
driven  across  the  mountain  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  county. 
It  abounds  to  a  great  extent.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  paying  quantities — 
the  hematite,  brown  and  specular.  Baryta  and  lead  exist.  Nothing  is 
now  being  done  to  develop  these  minerals.  Lands  containing  iron  ore 
deposits  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  valley  lands  are  limestone  and  shales, 
and  there  are  numerous  springs  of  chalybeate  and  white,  black  and  yel- 
low sulphur  in  the  county. 


GRAINGER  COUNTY. 


County  Seat — Rutledge. 


Grrainger  was  the  second  county  that  was  organized  after  the  State 
of  Tennessee  was  received  into  the  Union,  Carter  having  preceded  a 
few  days  only.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  April  22, 
1796,  contiguous  portions  of  the  extensive  and  unwieldy  counties  of 
Hawkins  and  Knox  were  severed  from  those  jurisdictions,  and  '^  created 
into  a  separate  and  distinct  county,  by  the  name  of  Grainger."  The 
name  was  given  in  compliment  to  Mary  Grainger,  the  wife  of  Governor 
William  Blount,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Ramsey  and  tradition,  was  a 
woman  of  vigorous  intellect,  highly  esteemed  for  her  rare  virtues,  per- 
sonal accomplishments  and  address.  It  is  said  of  her,  that  her  influ- 
ence on  the  robust  manners  of  the  day  was  most  happy,  and  that  she 
was  often  able  to  soften  even  savage  ferocity  in  the  persons  of  the 
cfaiefi  who  at  times  visited  her  husband.  The  seat  of  justice  was 
located  on  the  waters  of  Richland  Creek,  in  the  great  central  valley  of 
the  county,  in  the  month  of  October,  1798,  and  received  the  name  of 
Ratledge,  in  honor  of  George  Rutledge,  a  name  well  and  honorably 
known  in  the  early  days. 

Grainger,  by  th^  creation  of  the  younger  counties  of  Union  and 
Hamblen,  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  her  ancient  territory,  but  there 
is  still  left  to  her  an  ample  domain,  with,  perhaps,  improved  symmetry 
of  boandaiy  and  shape.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  county, 
as  now  estmblished,  is  the  waters  of  the  Holston,  ad  filum  aquojt^ 
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the  stream  not  being  navigable,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Tennessee.  We  write  the  Holston,  for  by 
that  historic  name,  all  along  its  course,  from  its  source  away  in  the 
green,  grape  clad  hills  of  south-western  Virginia,  it  is  still  and  ever 
will  be  designated.  Arbitrary  legislation  cannot  change  the  names  of 
natural  objects,  that  are  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  honor- 
able association,  grateful  recollections,  and  which  came  to  their  ears  in 
infancy  from  the  lips  of  their  ancestors.  Let  the  name  of  Holston 
still  be  spoken,  in  memory  of  the  brave  pioneer  who  first  explored  the 
waters  of  the  noble  stream.  It  was  he  who  led  civilization  to  its 
shores,  and  there  permanently  planted  its  advance ;  and  now,  to  con- 
sign his  very  name  to  forgetfulness  by  a  mere  legislative  fiat,  void  of 
meaning  or  solid  purpose,  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  only  reward  by 
which  his  services  were  ever  requited,  and  to  incur  the  national  shame 
of  ingratitude  for  disinterested  service  to  the  State,  which,  at  the  time 
it  was  rendered,  was  at  once  profitless,  perilous  and  unknown.  The 
Clinch  River,  lor  a  considerable  distance,  limits  the  territory  of  the 
county  on  the  north.  This  stream,  more  rapid  and  boisterous  than  the 
placid  Holoton,  obtained  its  name  from  a  very  trivial  and  ludicrous 
incident,  which  happened  in  one  of  the  earliest  explorations  of  its 
course.  An  Irishman,  afloat  upon  the  stream,  in  company  with  others, 
upon  a  rude  raft,  by  an  unlucky  step  was  precipitated  overboard. 
Rising  to  the  surface,  he  vociferously  called  upon  his  fellow-voyagers 
to  '^  clinch"  him ;  and  from  that  day  the  stream,  and  a  mountain  which 
holds  its  turbulent  waters  in  their  place  along  its  course  for  several 
hundred  miles  on  the  south,  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Clinch, 
and  are  so  designated  both  in  popular  local  nomenclature  and  upon 
the  maps  of  geographers.  Neither  of  these  streams  is  navigable,  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  term  before  alluded  to,  but  during  the  winter  and 
<^arlier  spring  months  are  of  sufficient  volume  and  depth  to  safely  floaty 
under  the  direction  of  practiced  and  skillful  steersmen,  large  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  heavily  laden  with  the  agricultural  products  of  the  coun- 
try, thereby  aflbrding  access  to  the  markets  and  railroads  on  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee.  Not  only  is  the  agricultural  surplus  of  the  country 
thus  cheaply  and  safely  transported,  but  when  the  waters  of  the  Hols- 
ton are  in  freshet,  which  generally  happens  several  times  daring  the 
period  mentioned,  of  every  year,  large  fleets  of  boats,  loaded  with  sail 
and  plaster  from  Virginia,  and  irith  iron  and  castings  from  upper  East 
Tennessee,  convey  immense  quantities  of  these  staple  mano&ctures,  of 
superior  quality,  stopping  at  convenient  points  to  supply  local  demands 
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on  the  way,  and  finally  landing  the  remainder  at  points  accessible  to 
the  demands  of  the  south  and  west.     These  natural  means  of  trans- 
portation^ while  they  conduce  greatly  to  the  health,  and  enhance  the 
beauty,  and  lend  an  indescribable  charm  and  interest  to  the  scenery  of 
the  laud — for  no  landscape,  however  limited  or  extended,  is  perfect 
without  water,  still  and  placid,  or  moving  and  resonant — are  of  immense 
aid  to  the  national  interests  of  the  country.     The  boats  are  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed.     The  forests  abound  with  the  material,  and  in 
every  locality  are  to  be  obtained,  on  reasonable  terms,  persons  compe- 
tent to  construct    them  and    also  to  manage    them   after    they  are 
afloat.     Indeed,  there  is  something  in  life  upon  the  river  that  is  fasci- 
nating ;  there  is  something  in  the  majestic,  onward  march  of  the  swol- 
len tide ;  in  the  wild  roar  of  the  shoal;  in  the  arrow-like  speed  of  the 
rapids;  in  the  deep,  fretted  agitated  whirl ;  and  in  the  lofty,  beetling 
crags  and  clifis,  heavy  with  the  undying  verdure  of  the  native  ever- 
greens, that  here  and  there  overhang,  or  loom  up  beside  the  way,  that 
has  a  charm  for  the  most  uncultivated  sensibility,  and  "  a  trip  down 
the  river/'  with  all  its  minor  perils  and  deprivations,  is  an  undertaking 
that  requires  but  small  pecuniary  inducement.      The  transportation 
thus  obtained  is  much  cheaper  than  that  obtained  by  rail,  and  almost 
as  secure — the  difference  in  cost  amply  compensating  the  increased 
risk.     Before  the  day  of  railroads,  these  were  also  channels  of  emigra- 
tion, and  scattered  over  the  great  west  are  many  natives  of  East  Ten- 
nessee whose  last  recollections  of  their  native  hills  are  as  they  ap- 
peared from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  of  the  Holston  and,  to  this  day, 
it  is  not  an  extraordinary  sight  to  witness  the  passage  of  a  solitary 
covered  boat,  laden  with  the  all,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  self-expatri- 
ated family,  on  their  winding  way  to  the  great  West. 

Hawkins,  Hancock,  Claiborne,  Union,  Knox,  Jefferson  and  Ham- 
blen are  the  coterminous  counties.  The  county  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  by  natural  objects  into  three  sections,  longitudinal,  and  lying 
in  three  great  channels,  or  flutes.  The  formation  of  the  county  is  an 
approximate  miniature  repref?entation  of  East  Tennessee.  He  who 
traverses  East  Tennessee  from  south-east  to  north-west,  or  vice  versa, 
will  find  emphatically  "a  hard  road  to  travel,"  and  form  a  most  erro- 
neous and  inadequate  conception  of  the  character  of  the  country.  His 
way  will  be  over  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges,  of  varying  altitude 
and  difficalty  of  passage,  with  only  glimpses  between  of  the  better 
parts,  sometimes. confined  and  narrow,  but  sometimes  in  wide  stretches 
of  beaatjr  and  fertility.     But  to  the  traveler  passing  at  right  angles  to 
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this  direction,  or  up  and  down  the  country,  is  opened  an  inviting 
land.     In  the  direction  first  named,  scenery,  wild,  ruggid  and  romantic, 
is  on  every  mountain's  side,  and  shades  the  deep,  lonely  glens  that  lead 
to  their  feet;  but  here  are  valleys,  at  places  spreading  into  considerable 
plains,  that  have  not  only  features  of  exquisite  picturesque  beauty  in 
profusion,  but  the  soil  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  either  naturally 
fertile  or  susceptible  of  being  made  so,  and  this,  too,  without  other 
means  than  those  afforded  by  the  country  itself.     Nor  are  the  farmers 
here  as  ignorant,  as  unskillful,  and  as  poor  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  represent  them.      There  are  numbers  of  farms  in  East  Tennessee 
under  the  direction  of  as  much  science,  intelligence  and  practical  skill 
as  are  to  be  found  even  north  of  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon.    There 
are  homes  here  which  are  as  elegjint,  as  sumptuous,  and  which  are  as 
much  the  abodes  of  comfort,  taste  and  refined  and  cultivated  enjoy- 
ment, as  any  that  grace  and  make  happy  any  other  section  or  country, 
in  which  there  are  books  to  be  read,  pictures  to  be  seen,  music  to  be 
heard,  virtue  to  be  loved,  beauty  to  be  admired,  intelligence  to  be 
communed  with,  hospitality  to  be  enjoyed,  and,  above  all  and  beyond 
all,  incorruptible  honesty  and  high-toned  honor  to  constitute  the  true 
gentleman.     The  best  improved  agricultural  implements  find  ready 
sale,  and   are  used  with  skill  and  success  by  large  numbers.     There 
are,  it  is  true,  a  large  number  of  farms  here,  perhaps  the  larger  num- 
ber, in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  worn,  exhausted,  and  reduced  from 
their  virgin  fertility ;  but  such  is  also  the  case  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  United  States.     Prejudice  against  innovation,  proneness  to  the 
way  the  ancestor  trod,  here  as  elsewhere,  have  been  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  improvement  in  agriculture.     Want  of  the  necessary  means, 
resulting  in  part  from  this  unwise  adherence  to  the  traditional  dogmas 
and  modes  of  the  past,  and  in  part  from  the  loss  of  slaves  and  other 
property  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  is  now  the  great  hinder- 
ance  to  advancement,  to  renovation  and  to  success.     These  lands,  as 
has  l)oen  already  intimated,  are  capable  of  improvement'to  the  extreme 
productive  capacity  of  soil.     Their  owners  now  have  the  will — they 
see  the  way,  but  the  means  to  pursue  they  have  not,  at  present,  as  a 
general  rule.     They  are  not  ignorant  dolts.     They  understand  and  see, 
some  with  a  dim  vision  only,  it  is  true;  but  yet  they  see,  that  afler  all 
there  is  not  any  great  mystery  in  scientific  agriculture,  or,  as  it  is  deri- 
sively termed,  *' book  farming;"  that  the  leading  facts  and  principleB 
are  few  and  simple,  and  that  common  men  can  understand  and  canj 
them  into  practice  in  the  field.     When  this  is  more  generally  done. 
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when  every  valley  is  made  to  teem  with  its  appropriate  productions, 
and  when  the  hills,  clad  in  living  green,  become  the  haunts  of  the 
Short-hom,  the  South-Down  and  Cotswold,  East  Tennessee  will  surely 
advance  to  the  front  in  the  great  march  of  the  material  and  social  pros- 
perity of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  has  been  generally  said  of  East  Tennessee,  is  applicable  to  the 
county  of  Grainger.  We  started  out  with  the  remark,  that  the  county  in 
its  physical  configuration  was  like  the  general  section ;  and  the  remarks 
made  in  the  digression  are  equally  applicable — what  is  true  of  the  whole 
in  these  particulars,  is  also  true  of  the  part. 

The  course  of  the  sections  we  have  mentioned  are  north-cast  and 
south-west,  with  slight  variations.  The  section,  or  flute,  we  may  call 
it,  on  the  north-west  side,  lies  between  the  Clinch  Mountain  and  the 
Clinch  River,  and  is  several  miles  in  width.  The  surface  is  broken  ; 
hill  succeeds  hill,  in  every  variety  of  shape,  regular  and  symmetrical, 
">gg^  *i^d  fantastic,  now  extending  awuy  before  the  eye  in  a  regular 
range,  and  then  looming  up  in  isolated  peaks.  But  around  the  bases, 
and  snugly  ensconced  between  these  elevations,  are  numerous  small 
\'ales,  and  wild  glens,  and  gorges,  the  contemplation  of  which  never 
fiuls  to  bring  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  scenes  of  many  a 
well-remembered  story  of  the  Highlands. 

The  soil  is  productive,  large  portions  of  it  exceedingly  so.  Indian 
corn,  the  greatest  of  feeders  among  all  the  cereals,  is  seen  flourishing 
on  the  steep  hillsides,  with  all  the  pride  of  luxuriance  so  character- 
istic of  that  lordly  plant  in  the  richest  alluvial  bottoms.  The  otlier 
cereals  flourish,  nearly  as  well.  We  have  observed  but  few  attempts  at 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  but  have  no  doubt  that  they  could  be 
grown  to  perfection.  The  hog  here  finds  a  congenial  and  a  bountiful 
home.  He  can,  as  a  general  rule,  subsist  himself  the  whole  year  in 
the  forests.  Large  numbers  of  this  animal  are  reared  and  fattened  for 
market.  One  of  the  industries  of  Clinch,  as  the  section  is  called  in 
local  speech,  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  is  not  now  prosecuted 
with  as  much  energy  nor  as  extensively  as  in  former  years.  "Old 
times  are  gone,  old  manners  changed,'*  even  in  Clinch,  whose  hills 
have  not  yet  echoed  the  sound  of  the  steam-whistle.  There  are  many 
tender  associations  and  dear  recollections  clustering  around  the  old 
camps  in  the  deep  maple  forests,  which  now,  alas!  are  rapidly  yielding 
to  the  remorseless  axe  of  the  woodman.  "  Woodman,  spare  this  tree,*^ 
should  be  inscribed  on  every  fine  old  rock  maple  that  adorns  the  laud- 
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ficape.  The  inhabitants  are  a  hardy,  industrious,  sober,  frugal  people. 
Honesty  in  the  discharge  of  debts  is  their  prominent  moral  trait,  and 
this  rare  virtue  is  possessed  by  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  There  is 
another  one  of  the  virtues  for  which  these  people  are  pre-eminently 
distinguished — hospitality.  Theirs  is  no  niggard  hand.  Their  doors 
are  ever  open  to  the  homeless  wanderer,  their  roofs  a  shelter  to  the 
uncovered,  their  boards  spread  to  the  weary  and  hungry.  Remote 
from  the  strife  of  the  more  busy  and  enterprising  world,  they  live  to  a 
green  old  age,  in  health,  in  peace  and  with  plenty,  serving  God  in  the 
good  old  primitive  way,  and  ever  ready,  at  their  country's  call,  to  go 
forth  with  their  brave  hearts  and  stalwart  arms  to  fight  her  battles. 

Between  a  long,  regularly  formed  ridge,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Big  Ridge,  of  nearly  uniform  elevation,  and  the  Holston  River,  lies 
the  south-eastern  section  or  flute.  It  bears  the  euphonious  and  sugges- 
tive appellation  of  Skin-foot.  How  dubbed,  we  know  not;  but  so  it 
hath  been,  "  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary." But  let  not  the  reader  draw  an  unfavorable  inference  from  the 
name ;  for,  although  an  unshod  foot,  venturing  upon  some  of  its  fields, 
might  remind  its  owner  that  the  name  was  not  inappropriate,  yet  in 
this  instance,  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  is  nothing  in  a  name.  In  this 
wide  and  long  region  are  situate  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  State.  Even  those  portions  that  may  be  designated  as 
stony,  are  quite  productive.  All  the  grains,  and  particularly  wheat, 
arc  produced  in  abundance.  There  are  large  forests  of  superior  pine 
trees,  which  are  easily  reduced  to  "saw-stocks,"  and  which,  floated 
down  the  river  Holston  in  rafts,  find  a  ready  anS  a  remunerative  mar- 
ket below.  The  river  is  the  most  convenient  outlet  to  trade ;  but  a 
few  miles  beyond,  and  so  near  that  the  sound  of  the  passing  trains  is 
distinctly  audible,  is  the  line  of  The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Railroad,  stretching  its  rails  away  north-easterly  and  south- 
westerly, in  almost  a  parallel  course  with  the  boundary  of  the  country 
we  are  describing.  The  facilities  of  transportation  and  travel  are 
abundant.  Morality,  indastry,  thrift  and  intelligence  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  come  now  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  great  central  valley,  which, 
in  our  plan  of  the  county,  forms  the  remaining  section.  Clinoh  Mounr 
tain,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  first  seen  as  a  distinct  elevation 
emerging  from  among  the  mountains  of  South-western  Virginia,  and 
it  then  extends,  in  wedge-like  form,  in  a  direction  genendly  south- 
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west,  through  upper  East  Tennessee,  to  the  waters  of  Flat  Creek,  in 
Knox  county,  where  it  abruptly  terminates.  Immediately  at  its  south- 
eastern base,  which  is  four  hundred  feet  lower  than  its  north-western 
base,  and  between  it  and  a  parallel  range  of  hills,  known  as  the  Poor 
Valley  Knobs,  is  a  narrow  valley,  bearing  the  appropriate  name  of  Poor 
Valley.  This  valley,  sterile,  sandy,  with  desolation  presiding  over  its 
whole  length,  and  these  knobs,  covered  with  melancholy  stunted  pine,  are 
the  constant  companions  of  the  lofty  mountain  the  whole  extent  of  its 
existence,  and  from  its  north-eastern  to  its  south-western  extremities 
both  are  known  by  the  same  name.  Poor  Valley,  however,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  has  the  honor  of  holding  within  its  bosom  the  cele- 
brated salt-wells  of  Western  Virginia.  At  the  foot  of  the  Poor  Val- 
ley Knobs,  and  between  them  and  the  Big  Ridge  before  mentioned^ 
lies  the  central  portion  of  Grainger  county,  about  thirty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  of  varying  breadth.  The  valley  in  its  whole  length,  which 
north-eastwardly  extends  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  may 
be  properly  termed  the  Valley  of  the  Clinch.  But  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  county,  it,  in  its  two  sections,  has  separate  and  distinct  names 
The  western  end,  watered  by  Richland  Creek,  is  called  the  Richland 
Valley ;  the  eastern,  watered  by  German  Creek,  and  its  many  confluent 
streams,  the  Beanos  Station  Valley.  Through  this  general  valley, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railroad,  passed  the  great  stream  of  trade,  travel  and  emi- 
gration from  the  east  to  the  west.  It  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
East  Tennessee.  Over  this  road  goods  were  transported  in  wagons  as 
fiur  west  as  Nashville,  and  into  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  from  the 
eastern  cities;  and  over  it  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  wended  their  toilsome  way  in  the  march  of  civilization.  But 
they  have  passed,  and  neglected  now,  and  silent,  is  the  ancient  way. 

Bean's  Station,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads  that 
traversed  upper  East  Tennessee — the  one  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
the  other  the  thoroughfare  from  Kentucky  to  the  Carolinas,  over  which 
was  annually  driven  several  hundred  thousand  mules,  horses,  cattle 
and  hogs — ^was  one  of  the  first  permanent  abodes  of  the  white  man.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  it  was  the  most 
''public  place'*  in  the  country.  We  doubt  whether  Knoxville,  during 
that  period,  was  visited  by  as  many  strangers.  Its  history  is  a  strange, 
eventful  story,  but  we  cannot  here  recount  it.  For  some  years  before 
the  war,  railroads  having  completely  revolutionized  the  courses  of  travel 
and  trade,  the  fortunes  of  the  place  seemed  to  wane ;  during  the  war 
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it  was  frequently  occupied  by  large  armies,  and  finally  was  torn  and 
wasted  by  battle,  leaving  it,  and  the  surrounding  country,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  a  sad,  silent  scene  of  desolation.  Bat,  such  is  not  now  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  for  the  present  proprietor  is  rapidly  restoring  it  to 
its  former  condition,  and  making  many  handsome  improvements. 

The  Bean's  Station  Valley  proper  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  world — so  pronounced  by  the  visitor  and  traveler,  without  ex- 
ception. From  whatever  direction  approached,  the  fact  is  at  once  re- 
cognized and  conceded.  Seen  from  the  passage  of  the  lofty  Clinch, 
with  the  distant  elevations  of  four  States  on  the  horizon,  the  myriad 
intervening  hills  appearing  like  the  broken  waves  of  a  vast  ocean  in 
tempestuous  agitation,  it  lies  below,  wrapt  in  all  those  charms  of  land- 
scape loveliness  which  are  so  pleasing  and  soothing  to  sensibility,  a 
scene  of  peace,  a  home  of  rest  and  health.  The  valley  is  now  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  persons,  from  many  States,  during  the  summer 
months,  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  for  whose  accommodation 
three  very  large  hotels  have  been  erected  within  a  space  of  two  miles. 
The  springs  are  numerous,  and  furnish  every  variety  of  mineral  water 
that  has  any  sanitary  reputation,  and  of  the  most  superior  qualit}'. 
One  of  them  yields,  on  a  quantitative  analysis,  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon.  There  are  not 
less  than  twenty  of  these  springs  within  easy  reach,  and  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  invalids  has  demonstrated  that  they  possess 
curative  properties  of  wonderful  efficacy.  These  waters,  with  the  ac- 
cessories of  easy  transit  in  several  lines  of  hacks  from  the  railroad,  ten 
miles  distant,  daily  mails,  splendid  drives,  pure  air,  rural  quiet,  plead- 
ing scenery,  abundant  facilities  for  innocent  amusement,  and  the  most 
wholesome  country  fare,  together  with  three  spacious  hotels,  supplied 
with  every  convenience  and  comfort,  have  rare  attractions  to  the  sick, 
the  weary,  |ind  the  fugitive  from  infection  and  pestilence. 

Grainger,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  age,  ranks  among  the  oldest 
counties  in  the  State  in  wealth  and  population,  she  is  the  tenth  in  East 
Tennessee.  Her  past  history  is  honorable.  Her  sons  have  shone  con- 
spicuously on  the  bench,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
her  own  and  of  other  States,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  have  not 
been  unheard,  or  without  distinction.  They  rest,  with  the  soldier's 
honor,  on  every  field  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  Potomac. 
Her  people  are  emphatically  good  citizens.  Morality  and  sobriety  arc 
the  rule.  Good  order  prevails.  The  laws  are  respected  and  enforced. 
Grainger  juries  are  proverbial  for  convictions,  with  merciful  ezercbe  of 
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discretion^  in  criminal  prosecutions.  They  make  punishment  ceriainj 
but  exclude  not  the  elements  of  mercy  from  their  verdicts.  But  there 
has  always  been^  and  there  still  is,  a  lamentable  lack  of  public  spirit 
in  the  county.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  liberal,  enlarged  and  am- 
bitious views  in  this  respect  will  be  taken  in  the  future.  It  is  not  lib- 
erality, but  corruption  in  the  use  of  public  money  that  is  to  be  con- 
demned. A  county  that  is  worth  between  three  and  four  millions  of 
dollars,  though  as  compared  to  others  poor,  yet  is  rich  enough  to  act  a 
prominent  part  in  all  works  of  public  improvement,  adornment,  char- 
ity, and  patriotism. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  branch  of 
industry  and  production  to  which  this  county  should  be  chiefly  devoted, 
we  should,  without  hesitation,  answer — ^breeding  and  grazing.  The 
words  are  used  in  their  technical  sense.  There  are  many  farms  in  the 
county  highly  adapted  to  tillage  husbandry,  some  portions  are  pre-em- 
inently suited  to  horticulture,  particularly  to  the  growth  of  the  apple 
and  the  peach,  the  hills  of  Clinch  to  the  apple,  and  the  dry  elevations 
of  Skin-foot  to  the  peach  \  and  it  is  said  that  the  southern  acclivities  of 
Clinch  Mountain,  the  soil  being  dry,  warm  and  porous,  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  native  vine  grows  there  with 
great  luxuriance;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with  some  amelioration 
of  the  virgin  soil,  held  in  position  by  terraces  or  other  contrivance, 
which  would  not  be  generally  necessary,  the  cultivated  varieties 
would  do  even  better.  These  mountain  heights,  swelling  away  to  the 
north-east,  wild  and  blue,  thus  draped  would  contribute  something  more 
than  the  background  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  become  as  valuable  as 
the  more  fertile  plain  lying  below.  Neither  of  these  branches  of  ag- 
riculture should,  then,  be  abandoned  or  neglected,  but  the  area  devoted 
to  tillage  should  be  greatly  reduced.  All  the  more  valuable  grasses 
can  be  cultivated  to  perfection.  The  orchard  grass,  which  is  the 
very  best  of  all  grazing  grasses,  is  easily  .set,  and  grows  well  on  nearly 
all  soils  of  medium  fertility.  There  are  here  large  tracts  of  calcareous 
soil,  the  delight  of  blue-grass,  and  the  great  forage  grasses,  timothy 
and  red-top,  nowhere,  under  proper  cultivation,  the  latter,  indeed, 
almost  without  care,  yield  better  crops.  Red  clover,  sometimes  called 
a  grass,  but  which  is,  properly  speaking,  a  leguminous  plant,  happily 
for  the  country,  here  performs  its  double  mission  of  supplying  food, 
green  and  dry,  for  all  graminivorous  creation,  and  of  supplying  the 
soil  with  plant  food,  with  wonderful  efficiency  and  certainty.  Aided 
by  a  liberal  dressing  of  plaster,  it  yields    immensef  crops  of   hay 
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and  seed^  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  rapid,  sure  and  cheap 
of  all  the  means  of  soil  renovation.  Yet,  when  the  late  Judge 
Powell,  of  Hawkins  county,  many  years  ago  introduced  its  culture 
upon  his  estate,  he  was  formally  waited  upon  by  some  of  his  neighbors, 
and  requested  to  desist,  as  they  had  been  informed  it  was  a  most  pes- 
tiferous plant,  and  would  soon  so  propagate  itself  as  to  infest  all  the 
fields  in  the  country.  But  Hawkins  farmers  are  wiser  now,  thanks  to 
the  persistency  of  the  well-informed  Judge,  and  annually  derive  a 
large  income  from  the  sale  of  seed  alone. 

Pastures,  herds  and  flocks  should  be  the  specialties  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  of  not  only  this  particular  section,  but  of  all  the  rej^ion 
round  about.  Sheep,  of  the  improved  breeds,  should  predominate. 
Beyond  all  question,  under  proper  management,  this  is  the  most  profit- 
able stock  that  can  be  reared.  The  climate  is  precisely  that  in  which 
they  do  best;  it  is  neither  too  cold  in  winter,  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 
The  food  that  brings  them  up  most  rapidly  to  the  perfection  of  wool 
and  mutton,  can  be  made  most  abundantly,  with  little  labor  and  cost 
They  make  an  ample  return  to  the  field  from  which  they  draw  their 
sustenance.  They  enrich  it,  they  extirpate  brambles,  and  brier,  and 
bush,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  order.  Their  wool  will  compensate  their 
owner  for  the  care  and  expense  of  them  during  the  winter,  and  their 
increase  and  flesh,  more  and  more  sought  after  every  year,  afford  a 
most  handsome  profit.  Mr.  Randell  says  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
sheep  to  die  in  debt  to  his  owner.  And  then,  the  ease,  the  beauty,  the 
simplicity,  the  innocence  of  pastoral  life! 

But,  what  a  revulsion  !  The  cur,  and  his  friend  and  protector,  the 
solon  of  the  day,  stand  before  us,  to  warn  us  that  there  is  not  yet  much 
profit,  and  less  poetry,  in  the  shepherd's  vocation  in  this  fair  land  of 
Tennessee. 

'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  'tis  pity,  'tis  true." 


II  M 


How  long  will  our  legislators  value  more  a  re-election  to  a  position, 
which  is  profitless,  and  when  its  duties  are  not  faithfully  discliarged, 
not  only  without  honor,  but  disgraceful,  than  the  true  material  and 
so(!ial  interests  of  their  State?  The  passage  of  a  well-considered  and 
eflicient  law  for  the  protection  of  the  mutton  and  wool  interest,  would 
be  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Legislature,  more  durable  than 
mnrhlo,  for,  not  upon  the  statute  book  alone  would  it  appear,  but  every- 
where, all  over  the  land,  and  in  every  mart,  in  the  enhanced  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  the  great  central  commonwealth. 
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This  interest  has  the  peculiar  protection  of  law  in  almost  all  the 
ooantries  of  the  old  worlds  and  now  in  many  of  our  American  States* 
"  The  dignity  and  importance  of  the  shepherd's  vocation,"  says  Allen, 
"  have  ever  been  conspicious.  Abel,  the  supposed  twin  brother  of  the 
first  bom  of  the  human  race,  was  a  '  keeper  of  sheep;'  and  from  this  it 
may  be  &irly  inferred,  that  there  is  no  animal  which  has  so  long  been 
under  the  control  of  man.  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  were  shepherds.  Job  had  14,000  sheep. 
It  is  said  of  Rachel,  the  favored  mother  of  the  Jewish  race, '  she 
came  with  her  father's  sheep,  for  she  kept  them.'  The  seven  daughters 
of  die  priest  of  Midian  came  and  drew  water  for  their  father's  flocks* 
Moses,  the  statesman  and  lawgiver,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law;  and 
David,  the  future  monarch  of  Israel,  the  hero,  poet,  and  divine,  was  a 
keeper  of  sheep.  It  was  to  shepherds,  ^  while  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night,'  that  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
was  announced.  The  root  of  the  Hebrew  name  for  sheep  signifies 
fiiiitfulness,  abundance,  plenty — as  indicating  the  blessings  they  were 
to  confer  on  the  human  race.  With  the  sacred  writers  they  were  the 
chosen  symbols  of  purity  and  the  gentler  virtues;  they  were  the  vio- 
tims  of  propitiatory  sacrifices ;  and,  finally,  they  became  the  type  of 
redemption  to  fiillen  man."  Yet,  in  Tennessee  the  dog,  the  remorse- 
less enemy  and  wanton  destroyer  of  the  sheep — the  dog,  the  most 
worthless,  vilest,  meanest  of  the  inferior  animal  creation — is  allowed 
by  our  Legislature  to  continue  his  ravages,  unrestrained  and  unchecked. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Greeneville. 

Greene  county  was  created  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  from  a 
portion  of  Washington  county,  in  1783.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
counties  of  this  section  of  the  State,  and  its  farmers  are  leading  off  in 
the  work  of  agricultural  reform.  They  are  organizing,  all  over  the 
ooaoty,  in  associations  for  mutual  benefit  and  improvement,  and  pre- 
paring for  vigorous  action  in  every  department  of  their  vocation. 
Already  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  in 
the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  farming,  and  in  introducing  a  higher 

bred  race  of  animals  into  their  midst.    Gt>  into  any  portion  of  the  county 
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and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  waking  up  to  their  interests  and 
making  bold  and  manly  strides  in  recuperating  their  exhausted  lands. 
They  are  filling  up  the  gullies,  righting  up  their  fences,  repairing  their 
dilapidated  houses  and  building  new  ones,  plowing  deeper,  sowing  more 
clover  and  grass,  and  producing  more  remuuerative  crops.  They  are 
housing  their  cows,  economizing  their  manures,  bringing  into  use  im- 
proved implements  of  husbandry  and  exerting  themselves  to  elevate 
their  vocation. 

Especially  are  they  alive  to  the  importance  of  popular  education. 
Greene  county  was  one  of  the  first  counties  in  East  Tenness^  to  lead 
ofi^  in  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system,  and  now  its  childreOi 
rich  and  poor,  white  and  black,  have  the  glorious  boon  of  receiving  a 
liberal  education. 

The  people  throughout  the  county  are  kind,  industrious  and  provi- 
dent. They  are  generous  to  strangers,  and  always  glad  to  see  honesty 
active  and  intelligent  citizens  settling  in  their  midst.  They  invite 
more  population  among  them,  and  will  sell  them  good  and  cheap 
homes.  They  are  anxious  to  develop  the  wealth  of  their  county,  and 
they  feel  the  need  of  a  denser  population  to  do  it. 

Greene  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hawkins,  on  the  east  by 
Washington,  on  the  south  by  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  west  by 
Hamblen  and  Cocke  counties.  Some  portions  of  it  are  much  broken, 
and  mountainous. 

This  county  may,  for  description,  be  divided  into  three  belts,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  geological  formations,  running  north-easterly  and  south- 
westerly. Beginning  on  the  north-western  side,  we  first  have  the  Lack 
Creek  country,  in  which  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  calcareous  shale  or 
slate.  This  belt  varies  in  width  from  four  to  six  or  eight  miles,  being 
much  wider  in  the  south-western  corner.  The  soil  of  this  belt  is  gen- 
erally adapted  to  wheat,  but  more  e8i>ecially  to  grass.  It  is  well  watered 
and  occasionally  low  white  "  spouty"  or  "  crawfishy'*  spots  occur.  The 
best  soil  of  this  belt  is  in  its  northern  portion,  at  the  foot  of  Bay's 
Mountain. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  middle  belt,  we  reach  the  ridges  of 
the  Unaka  Mountains.  These  occupy  a  belt  from  three  to  six  miles 
wide  on  the  north  Carolina  line.  Upon  the  tops  of  the  mountaim^ 
here  and  there,  may  be  found  cultivated  areas.  The  rocks  are  sand- 
stones, hard  slates,  rough  conglomerates  approaching  granites  in  stroe- 
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tare  and  appearance.  The  soil  is  generally  thin,  gravelly  and  unpro- 
ductive, but  in  spots  it  is  a  dark  color  and  prairie-lik^,  and  yields 
bui^kwheat,  potatoes  and  oats,  with  remarkable  prodigality.  Some- 
times buckwheat  attains  a  height  of  six  feet.  Fruit  trees  also  do  well, 
an<l  especially  peaches.  Generally,  however,  the  mountains  are  wild, 
uninhabited,  rugged  and  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine  and  hem- 
look,  with  an  undergrowth  of  thick  laurel,  through  whic^h  it  is  difficult 
to  pass.  The  inexpressible  solitude  of  these  airy  elevations  awes  the 
mind,  while  it  fills  the  soul  with  emotions  of  sublimity. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  first  belt  described,  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  but  the  soil  is 
very  strong  and  fertile,  being  based  upon  calcareous  rocks,  limestone 
and  dolomite.  On  this  belt  all  the  cereals  grow  well.  Greene  county 
takes  the  second  rank  among  all  the  counties  in  the  State  in  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat,  Wilson  being  first.  It  is  first  in  hay  and  flax,  and  be- 
sides wheat,  is  second  in  wool,  flaxseed  and  maple  sugar. 

The  Nolichucky  courses  through  this  middle  belt,  which,  with  its 
tributaries,  supplies  it  well  with  water,  and  upon  these  streams  are 
many  fine  alluvial  bottoms.  The  water-power  afforded  by  the  Noli- 
chucky is  very  valuable,  the  descent  of  the  stream  being  rapid,  the 
banks  solid  and  the  bed  rocky,  abundance  of  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  dams  being  convenient  ^nd  accessible. 

The  Unaka  or  Smoky  Mountains,  which  form  its  southern  boundary, 
is  indeed  a  valuable  part  of  the  county,  on  account  of  the*  immense 
deposits  of  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality.  The  ore  is  a  brown  hematite 
or  limonite,  containing  a  large  per  cent,  of  manganese.  An  eastern 
coidpany,  with  ample  means,  has  develoi>ed  an  iron  interest  here,  some 
eleven  miles  from  the  town  of  Greeneville,  and  has  expended  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  metal.  This  company 
is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  business,  and  is  quite  successful. 
It  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  railway  communica- 
tion. The  metal  is  hauled  to  the  town  of  Greeneville,  from  whence  it  is 
shipped  to  market.  In  the  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  a  railroad  will 
be  constructed  to  this  region. 

The  best  lands  of  the  county  lie  on  the  Nolichucky  and  Little 
Chacky  rivers  and  Lick  Creek.  These  lands  will  compare,  in  fertil- 
ity and  in  the  variety  of  their  productions,  with  any  lands  in  the  State. 
Tliey  produce  unusual  yields  of  com,  from  fifty  to  sevenfy-five  bu&\ie\& 
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to  the  acre,  and  are  equally  as  favorable  in  the  production  of  wheat 
and  oats.  The  Lick  Creek  bottoms  are  superior  grass  lands.  Of 
course  all  these  lands  are  very  valuable  and  command  high  prices, 
ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  The  wheat  of 
Greene  county  is  noted  for  its  excellent  quality.  The  uplands  are 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  its  growth.  The  farmers,  since  the  war, 
have  wisely  turned  their  attention  to  the  grassing  of  their  lands* 
They  are  doing  more  grazing  and  raising  more  cattle  and  mules. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  poor  lands  in  the  county,  some  of  them 
naturally  poor,  but  by  far  the  most  of  them  have  been  made  so  by 
injudicious  cultivation.  Stock  and  spring  water  is  abundant.  The 
timber  is  large  and  plenty  of  it,  consisting  of  white  and  black  oak,. 
Sjmnish  and  red  oak,  chestnut  oak,  hickory,  maple,  walnut,  wild  cherry, 
&c.  Labor  is  reasonably  abundant,  and  wages  run  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  month,  when  the  hand  is  boarded,  and  from  fifteen  ta 
twenty,  when  he  boards  himself  The  facilities  for  transportation  are 
very  favorable.  The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad 
runs  through  it.  The  great  drawback  upon  the  county,  is  the  lack  of 
capital  and  enterprise.  Close  attention  is  paid  to  the  smaller  industries. 
Considerable  quantities  of  land  are  for  sale  in  every  portion  of  the 
county,  ranging  from  five  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  For  the  most 
part  the  farmers  are  contented.  The  county  has  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  well  organized  and  succeeding  admirably. 

The  principal  town  is  Greeneville,  situated  on  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
1,000.  It  is  a  moral,  energetic  and  intelligent  community.  There 
are  flourishing  schools  in  the  place,  and  two  excellent  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  county.  Rheatown  is  also  in  this  county,  but  not  im- 
mediately  on  the  railroad. 


HAMBLEN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Morristown. 


This,  with  the  exception  of  Union,  is  the  smallest  county  in  East 
Tennessee,  embracing  only  about  160  square  miles.  The  number  of 
acres  assessed  ior  taxation  for  the  year  1873,  amounted  to  101,687. 
The  law  creating  the  county  was  passed  May  31,  1870,  and  the  county 
was  organized  during  the  same  year. 
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To  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodges,  of  Morristown,  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  this  county,  and  our  own  observations 
fully  sustain  the  truth  of  his  assertions : 

''While  Hamblen  county  has  existed  as  a  county  less  than  four  years, 
it  consists  of  territory  by  no  means  newly  settled.  The  county  is  com- 
posed of  fractions  taken  from  Grainger,  Jefferson  and  Hawkins,  three 
very  old  counties. 

"  Morristown,  the  county  seat,  is  located  at  the  crossing  of  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  and  the  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap 
and  Charleston  Railroads.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  town,  but  is 
thriving  and  prosperous,  and  very  fortunately  situated.  The  great 
air  line  from  New  York  to  the  south-west  passes  through  the  town, 
and  a  glance  at  any  correct  map  will  show  that  a  line  drawn  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, covers  Cumberland  Gap,  Morristown,  Paint  Rock,  etc.  Then, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Cumberland  range  may  be  crossed  at 
Cumberland  Gap  with  a  short  tunnel,  and  that  the  French  Broad  cuts 
the  Unaka  or  Alleghany  range  entirely  through,  and  that  by  actual 
survey  this  route  is  found  to  be  more  than  seventy-five  miles  shorter 
than  any  other  route  from  Cincinnati  to  the  sea-board,  and  that  a 
road  on  this  route  may  be  constructed  at  le&s  cost  by  'millions  of  dol- 
lars than  on  any  other  route,  it  will  be  conceded  that  Morristown  is  to 
be  a  railroad  center  of  no  mean  importance.  Already  we  have  from 
1,200  to  1,500  inhabitants,  and  improvements  going  up  all  around. 

"  Russellville  and  Whitesburg,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 


Georgia  Railroad,  are  thriving  villages  of  a  few  ^hundred  inhabitants 
each. 

"  Hamblen  can  boast  of  no  great  attractions  in  the  shape  of  mineral 
«prings  and  mountain  scenery,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  great  mineral 
wealth  in  the  county,  except  her  quarries  of  marble.  But  of  this  there 
are  indeed  exhaustless  quantities,  and  of  varieties  the  finest  on  the 
continent.  The  red  variegated,  pink  and  gray  are  more  plentiful  than 
any  other  varieties.     Limestone  andj  marble  are  the  prevailing  rocks. 

"  While  this  county  is  generally  pretty  well  watered  by  many  small 
streams  of  no  note  or  importance,  and  while  it  is  washed  on  the  one 
aide  by  the  waters  of  the  deep,  sluggish  Nolichucky,  and  the  rapid 
French  Broad,  and  on  the  other  by  the  majestic  old  Holston,  it  can- 
not, like  many  counties  in  East  Tennessee,  boast  of  its  vast  water- 
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powers.  There  are,  however,  many  sites  for  mills  and  other  machinery, 
many  of  which  are  utilized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  are, 
aside  from  these,  no  manufacturing  establishments  of  any  importance* 

"The  county  includes  within  its  limits  much  of  the  very  best  portion 
of  the  famous  New  Market  Valley,  the  soil  of  which  is  known  as  mu- 
latto clay,  and  is  underlaid  with  limestone.  This  valley  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  the 
latter  valley.  The  land  is  adapted  to  the  gro^vth  of  the  grasses,  in- 
cluding red  clover,  timothy  and  blue-grass,  all  of  which  produce  very 
remunerative  crops.  Wheat  and  the  other  cereals  also  do  well  here. 
Then,  along  the  rivers  and  large  creeks  are  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
rich  alluvium,  whose  productive  capcity  is  equal  to  the  best  prairie 
of  the  north-west.  Then,  again,  there  is  in  the  county  much  land 
different  from  and  inferior  to  either  the  valley  or  bottom  lands.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  tell  the  average  fertility  of  our  lands. 
Some  will  produce  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  per  acre.  Then,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  too  badly  worn  by 
bad  farming  to  produce  a  paying  crop  of  anything. 

'^  Farms  in  this  county  vary  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  a  thousand. 
Some  are  worked  by  hired  labor,  but  much  the  greater  number  by  the 
owners.  There  is  also  a  great  range  in  the  price  of  lands.  Some  lands  may 
be  bought  at  $5  per  acre,  others  could  not  be  bought  for  $100  per  acre. 

"  There  is  perhaps  as  great  a  variety  of  crops  grown  here  as  in  any 
county  in  the  United  States.  Corn  and  wheat  were  in  former  years  the 
leading  crops.  They  are  perhaps  so  yet.  But  grass  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front,  especially  red  clover  and  timothy.  This  county  last  year 
shipped  a  considerable  amount  of  hay,  and  produced  enough  clover 
seed,  perhaps,  for  home  consumption.  This  year  much  more  hay  will 
be  shipped,  and  much  more  clover-seed  saved.  Tobacco  is  now  receiving 
some  attention,  and  the  country  is  found  to  be  well  suited  to  its  cul- 
ture. Upon  our  hifijher  lands  all  kinds  of  fruits  prosper,  including  the 
grape.  Much  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  fruit-growing  than 
formerlv.  , 

"Upon  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  more  favorable,  agriculturally,  than 
ever  before.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  the 
propriety  of  plowing  deep  with  the  best  improved  plows  and  sub-soilers, 
and  of  raising  more  hay  and  less  grain.  It  is  apparent  to  every  ob- 
server among  us  that  grass  crops  are  more  profitable  than  any  othen* 
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"  One  thing  our  people  seem  slow  to  learn — that  it  costs  no  more  to 
feed  a  blooded  horse  or  ox  than  a  scrub.  True,  there  is  some  fine  stock 
in  the  county,  and  the  breeds  are  gradually  improving,  but  we  do  need 
badly  some  farmers  of  means  and  enterprise  enough  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  fine  and  common  stock. 

"  While  we  have  a  population  of  about  forty-five  to  the  square  mile, 
the  lands  of  our  county  are  fully  half  lying  idle  and  uncultivated. 
Much  of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  poorly  farmed,  and  is  wearing  out. 
On  this  account  there  are  many  of  our  poorer  farmers  dissatisfied,  and 
desirous  to  sell  their  lands.  Among  the  better  farmers,  and  the  trades- 
men, few,  if  any,  are  discontented.  They  find  no  reason  (especially 
the  farmers)  to  be  so ;  for  the  soil  responds  kindly  to  the  plow  and 
harrow,  the  climate  is  equable  and  healthy,  the  products  of  the  farm 
are  various  and  abundant,  and  a  ready  market  awaits  all  surplus  pro- 
ducts. Then,  we  have  in  our  midst  some  excellent  schools,  and  many 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

"  Indeed,  with  our  abundant  facilities  for  transportation,  consisting  of 
the  railroads  and  rivers  above  spoken  of,  the  productiveness  of  our 
soil,  the  healthfulness  of  our  climate,  there  is  nothing  to  render  the 
&rmer  discontented,  except,  perhaps,  the  lack  of  reliable  labor.  In 
this  respect,  many  farmers  find  some  trouble.  This,  and  the  lack  of 
*'  agricultural  information,"  are  the  great  drawbacks  upon  farming  in 
this  county. 

"Our  farmers  are  waking  up.  They  are  inviting  capital  and  industry 
from  any  source  they  may  come.  The  old  fogies  are,  many  of  them, 
offering  their  lands  for  sale.  Our  better  farmers  are  giving  more  at- 
tention to  fruit  culture,  butter  making,  and  the  smaller  industries,  and 
organizing  into  clubs  all  over  the  county,  and  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ments we  are  determined,  many  of  us,  not  to  be  found  lagging 
behind.'* 

While  Mr.  Hodges  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  this  county,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  add  some  remarks  in 
relation  to  its  physical  features.  The  topography  and  geology  of  this 
county  are  quite  simple.  A  very  considerable  ridge,  the  so-called 
Bay's  Mountain,  traverses  centrally  this  county  in  a  north-easterly  and 
flouth-westerly  direction.  It  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters 
of  the  Holston  and  the  waters  of  the  Nolichucky.  This  ridge  and  the 
country  north-west  of  it  as  far  as  the  Holston  River,  its  boundary,  are 
made  up  of  Knox  limestones  and  dolomites,  which  include  several 
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strata  of  light-colored  marble,  in  the  vicinity  of  Morristown  and  else- 
where. South-east  of  this  ridge,  much  of  the  county  is  underlaid  bj 
blue  limestones  and  calcareous  shales  belonging  to  the  Trenton  anc 
Nashville  formation  and  is  a  part  of  the  great  knobby  slate  region  ii 
the  western  parts  of  Cocke  and  Greene  counties.  It  may  be  addec 
that  there  is  very  little  waste  land  in  the  county,  and  the  soils  are  ai 
fertile  as  any  in  East  Tennessee. 

The  population — estimated  from  the  number  of  polls,  1,057,  and  th( 
number  of  voters,  1,712 — is  about  8,000. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Coi'NTY  Seat — Chattanooga. 

Hamilton  county  was  erected  out  of  Rhea  county,  under  an  act  (A 
the  Legislature,  passed  October  25,  1819,  which  provided,  "that  th< 
territory  south-west  of  Rhea  and  south  and  east  of  Bledsoe  and  Marioij 
counties,  should  constitute  a  county  by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  in  hono^ 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secret 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.^'  The  said  act  further  proi 
vided,  "  that  the  said  county  of  Hamilton  shall  be  bounded  as  followf^ 
to-wit :  Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  foot  of  Walden's  Ridge,  of  Cum« 
berland  Mountain,  on  the  east  side  thereof;  thence  running  to  a  point 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  two  and  one-half  miles  below  the  lower  enc 
of  Jolly's  Island,  so  as  to  include  Patrick  Martin,  in  the  county  01 
Hamilton ;  thence  south  thirty-five  degrees  east  to  the  southern  limiti 
of  this  State  ;  thence  west  to  the  point  where  the  Marion  county  Wxn 
intersects  said  southern  boundary ;  thence  north-eastwardly  with  Ma- 
rion county  line  to  Bledsoe  county  line ;  thence  with  Bledsoe  count) 
line  to  a  point  opposite  the  beginning,  and  thence  to  the  begin* 
ning."  The  seat  of  justice  was  subsequently  established  at  Dallas 
About  half  of  the  county  thus  formed,  and  all  of  the  county  on  th( 
lefl  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River,  lay  within  the  territory  of  th< 
Cherokee  Nation.  The  white  inhabitants  of  the  county  continued  t( 
occupy  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  until  the  removal 
of  the  Indians,  which  was  effected  under  a  treaty  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  December  29, 1835.  Aftei 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  the  lands  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  were  rapidly  taken  up. 
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By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  January  3, 1840,  it  was  provided  that 
the  electors  of  the  county  should  determine,  by  vote,  where  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  justice  of  the  county  should  be  located,  "  namely,  whether 
it  should  remain  at  Dallas,  or  be  removed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Tennessee,  at  or  within  one  mile  of  the  framed  house  lately  occupied 
by  Joseph  Vann,  a  Cherokee  Ipdian,  in  said  county."  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  a  majority  of  twenty-five  should  be  necessary  to  authorize 
the  removal  to  Vann's  house,  and  that,  in  case  such  majority  resulted 
in  favor  of  Vann's  house,  then  certain  commissioners  therein  named 
should  proceed  "  to  fix  a  suitable  and  eligible  site  for  the  seat  of  justice 
and  for  a  county  town  at  or  within  one  mile  of  the  locality  named,  to 
purchase  the  necessary  land,  to  lay  out  a  town  into  lots,  and  to  sell  the 
lots  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  paying  the  cost  of  the  public  buildings." 

The  result  of  this  election  was  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  to  a 
town  selected  and  laid  off  as  directed  under  the  provisions  of  said  act, 
and  which  was  named  Harrison,  after  General  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  sub- 
sequently President  of  the  United  States. 

At  an  election  held  November,  1870,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  June  29,  1870,  the  people  decided,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  Harrison  to 
Chattanooga,  and  the  change  was  made  accordingly. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  January  30,  1871,  that  por- 
tion of  the  county  lying  east  of  a  line  running  south-west  from  the 
mouth  of  Harrison  Spring  Branch,  on  Tennessee  River,  to  the  Georgia 
State  line,  was  cut  off  and  united  with  a  portion  of  Bradley  county,  to 
form  the  county  of  James. 

Geography  and  Topography  of  the  County.  Hamilton  is  one  of 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  situated  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
State,  and  north  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  county  is  bounded  as  follows:  On  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Rhea,  on.  the  east  by  the  county  of  James,  with  the  Tennessee 
River  separating  the  two  counties  from  Harrison  to  the  northern 
boundary-,  on  the  south  by  the  St^itcs  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Marion,  Sequatchie  and  Bledsoe.  The 
county  is  oblong,  extending  about  twice  as  far  from  the  north  to  the 
south  as  from  east  to  west,  and  embraces  about  360  square  miles.  So 
far  as  the  general  topography  is  concerned,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  valleys  and  ridges  all  have  a  north-easterly  trend,  preserving  a 
marked  parallelism  throughout. 
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Principal  City  and  Villages.  Chattanooga,  the  county  seat,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  State.  A  description  of  this  place 
is  given  in  subsequent  pages.  Wauhatchee  is  situated  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  with  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  six 
miles  from  Chattanooga.  Tyner  and  Chickamauga  are  growing  vil- 
lages, with  considerable  local  trade,  located  in  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  county.  The  former  is  situated  on  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Railroad,  nine  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  the  latter  on 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  twelve  miles  from  Chattanooga. 
Villages  will  spring  up  at  several  points  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway,  where  the  agricultural  products  need  an  outlet,  and  where 
mining  operations  are  now  progressing,  and  blast  furnaces  are  con- 
templated. This  railroad  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  county, 
north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  is  to  be  finished  within  two  years. 

Principal  Streams.     The  Tennessee  River,  after  running  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county  for  about  fifteen  miles,  turns  its  course 
through  tlie  county  from  north-east  to  south-west  for  fourteen  miles, 
until  it  strikes  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain,  from  which  it  turns  and 
pursues  a  north-west  course  for  about  seven  miles,  until   it   breaks 
through  the  mountain  range,  at  what  is  known  as  the  "  suck,^'  on  the 
Marion  county  line.     From  this  point  the  river  pursues  a  winding,  but 
a  south-wo.st,  course,  forming  the  boundary  between  Marion  and  Ham- 
ilton counties.     The  Tennessee  has  an  average  width  of  1,500  feet, 
and  in  this  (county  is  navigable  for  steamboats  during  the  year.    The 
obstructions  at  the  suck  and  other  points  have  been  removed,  or  near)/ 
so,  by  the  (icneral  Government.     All  the  other  streams  of  the  county 
are  tributary  to  the  Tennesse  River.     The  principal  streams  are  Look- 
out, Chattanooga,  Citico   and   South    Chickamaga  Creeks,  from  the 
south-east;  and  Suck,  Mountain,  North  Chickamaga,  Soddy  (Sauda), 
Possum,   Rocky  and   Sale  Creeks,  from  the  north-west.     The  largef 
of  those  (Tceks  arc  navijrable  for  flat-boats  and  rafts,  and  are  made  use 
of  for  taking  out  timber,  minerals  and  produce. 

Prinnipal  Mo'intains  and  Bldje^.  Lookout  Mountain  commencc3a^ 
Gadsden,  Alabama,  eighty  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  terminates 
abruptly  in  what  is  known  as  Point  Lookout,  near  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  county,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Chattanooga.  Thtf 
mountain  is  about  1,600  feet  in  elevation  at  its  extreme  height  abov« 
the  Tennessee  River  at  low  water.  The  mountain  spreads  out  as  ^ 
extends  south  into  an  undulating  surface,  a  large  portion  of  which  ca* 
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be  cultivated^  and  is  well  timbered  land,  watered  by  numerous  springs 
eind  small  streams.  Walden's  Ridge  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
Bounty,  and  bounds  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  north-west. 
It  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  county  line 
runs  on  the  top  and  near  the  center  of  the  ridge,  which  is  from  five  to 
fifteen  miles  wide.  The  land  is  cultivated,  and  is  well  timbered  and 
watered.  Loookout  Mountain  and  Walden's  Ridge  are  outliers  of  the 
Cumberland  Table  Lands.  White  Oak  Mountains  occupy  a  small  space 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  county.  Raccoon  Mountains  extend  into 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  county.  Missionary  Ridge,  commencing 
at  South  Chickamauga  Creek,  near  the  Tennessee  River,  rises  to  the 
heighth  of  300  to  500  feet,  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  into 
Georgia,  approaching  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  Chattanooga.  Its 
elevation  is  gradual,  its  top  rounded  and  its  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  between  the  river  and  Walden's 
Ridge,  is  broken  by  ranges  of  hills,  known  as  first  an^  second  ridges, 
which  follow  the  general  course  of  the  valley,  and  which  are  separated 
from  the  Table  Lands  by  the  "  Back"  Valley.  South  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  beyond  the  valley  of  the  river,  the  country  is  broken  by 
minor  ridges. 

Principal  Valleys,     The  famous  and  fertile  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
is  first  in  importance.     This  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  county  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Har- 
rison to  the  Georgia  line.     Lookout  Valley,  on  the  west  side  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  extends  from  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  point  of  this 
Mountain,  near  Chattanooga,  in  a  south-west  direction  into  Alabama. 
(%attanooga  Valley,    between    Lookout    Mountain   and   Missionary 
Kdge,  extends  from  Chattanooga  in  a  southerly  direction  into  Georgia* 
Chickamauga  Valley,  to  the  east  of  Missionary  Ridge,  extends  from 
the  Tennessee  River  into  Georgia,  and  constitutes  in  that  State  what 
is  known  as  McLemore's  Cove.     The  Back  Vallev  lies  between  Wal- 
d«n*8  Ridge  and  a  group  of  minor  ridges  running  parallel  therewith. 

Roadu  and  Bridgen.  One  of  the  best  natural  roads  in  the  country  is 
the  "Dry  Valley  road,"  running  through  the  county  on  the  north  side 
<>f  the  Tennessee  River.  The  other  roads  on  this  side  of  the  river  are 
in  better  condition  than  elsewhere  in  the  countv.  Sufficient  labor  has 
•^ot  been  expended  upon  the  roads  throughout  the  county.  The  impor- 
^t  matter  of  roads  has  not  received  in  this  State,  the  attention  it  de- 
'^^snds,  bat  there  is  a  marked  disposition  to  advance  in  that  direction 
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in  Hamilton  county.  With  respect  to  bridges,  the  county  is  not  be- 
hind the  times.  All  the  principal  creeks  will  soon  be  spanned  by  the 
most  substantial  structures,  where  they  are  needed.  There  are  now 
constructed,  or  in  the  process  of  erection,  six  wrought-iron  arch  bridges. 
They  have  a  span  of  seventy-five  feet  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  six  bridges  will  cost  the  county  $30,000. 

Railroads.  The  following  railroads  terminate  at  Chattanooga:  The 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  the  Ala- 
.  bama  and  Chattanooga,  passing  through  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  county ;  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia,  running  through  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, enters  the  county  from  the  north  and  runs  nearly  its  whole  length. 
Thus  eveiy  portion  of  the  county  has  railroad  facilities. 

.    General  Features.     The  main  stream,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  nuun 
ridges  and  valleys  of  the  county,  have  the  general  course  of  the  Appala- 
<;hian  range,  and  present  the  general  features  of  that  region.     The  sharp 
deflection  of  the  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga,  to  the  north  and  west, 
changes  somewhat  the  configuration  of  the  southern   portion  of  the 
county.     The  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River,  rising  in  Walden's 
Ridge  on  the  right  of  the  river,  run  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  cut  through  the  minor  ridges  of  the  main  valley.     On  the  left  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  the  tributaries  flow  into  it  from  a  south-westerly 
direction.     In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  the  elevatioM 
are  generally  continuous;  in  the  north-western  portion  they  are  more 
^^  knobby.''     The  valleys  and  coves  formed  by  the  different  ridges  are 
generally  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and   frequently  their  soil  is  very 
productive.     The  valleys  and  ridges  together  present  a  variety  of  soils 
and  conditions,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and   horticultoral 
products. 

Geology  of  the  County,  The  geological  formations  of  this  county  «ut 
exceedingly  varied,  commencing  with  the  Knox  dolomite,  and  ending 
with  the  Coal-measures.  They  embrace  ten  distinct  groups  or  divis- 
ions, viz:  Beginning  with  the  Knox  dolomite,  the  lowest,  which 
we  find  in  the  valley  lands,  we  next  come  to  the  Trenton  aod 
Nashville  limestones,  in  the  valleys  and  Missionary  Ridge;  then  the 
dyestone  or  red  iron  ore  group,  mainly  in  small  ridges,  followed  imin^ 
diately  by  the  Niagara  limestone,  black  shale,  and  the  siliceous  or  * 
Louis   limestone,  mountain   limestone,  which  forms  the   base  of  ^ 
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mountain^  and  lastly,  the  Coal-measures,  which  cap  Lookout  and  Rac- 
coon mountains  and  Walden's  Ridge.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  Look- 
out Mountain  rests  in  a  synclinal  trough,  or  one  in  which  the  strata  dip 
firom  both  sides  to  the  center,  forming  a  trough.  It  may  be  further 
remarked,  that  on  each  side  of  this  mountain,  is  a  skirting  ridge,  rough 
and  sharp,  formed  by  the  tilting  outcrops  of  the  siliceous  group,  the 
dyestone  or  red  iron  ore  and  the  black  shale,  just  as  if  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  mountain  had  bent  this  flexible  mass  in  the  center, 
and  caused  the  edges  to  turn  up.  Missionary  Ridge  is  formed  by  the 
outcroppings  of  the  Knox  limestone  and  dolomites,  its  eastern  slope  . 
and  contiguous  knobby  belt  of  country  to  the  east  of  the  ridge  being 
covered  with  the  flinty  masses  and  gravel  of  this  formation.  Between 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Chattanooga,  the  rocks  are  Knox  dolomite,. 
Trenton  and  Nashville  limestones,  forming  a  wide  rolling  valley.  This 
.valley  belt  further  north  is  covered  with  rounded  flinty  hills,  making 
it  a  knobby  region.  Will's  Valley,  on  the  western  side  of  Lookout, 
shows  mainly  outcrops  of  Trenton  and  Nashville  blue  limestone  rocks. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  Land,  and 
ibrming  a  skirting  ridge,  the  dyestone  group  again  appears.  Perhaps 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Coal-measures, 
which  furnish  a  large  amount  of  good  coal.  For  particulars,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  coal. 

Soils.  The  soils  of  the  county  may  be  classified,  generally,  as  river 
and  crtek  bottom,  second  bottomy  upland  and  table-land.  These  general 
classes  are  not  uniform,  but  present  a  number  of  varieties. 

The  bottom  lands  are  alluvial,  generally  with  a  clay  sub-soil.     Some 

bottom  land,  known  as  "  Crawfish  bottom,'^  is  regarded  as  having  little 

value.    This  land,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  wet  and  acid.     It  only 

needs  to  be  drained  and  supplied  with  lime,  or  other  alkaline  fertilizers, 

to  be  made  productJive  and  valuable.     Some  bottom  lands  have  been 

^tivated  year  after  year  without  rest  or  rotation  ;  then,  again,  only 

t^^esurfiioe  has  been  used  without  any  mixture  of  the  subsoil,  by  deep 

^^  thorough  plowing.     With  these  exceptions  the  bottom  lands  are 

^fy  productive.     With  respect  to  the  exceptions  named,  the  lands  can 

•■^ily  be  restored  to  their  original  productive  capacity  by  correct  man- 

•pment.     Little  or  no  fertilizing  is  needed. 

Jlle  second  bottom,  in  some  places,  is  a  clayey  loam,  and  in  other 
P^ces,  a  sandy  loam.  The  remarks  above  in  regard  to  the  condition 
^  tlie  fiiBt  bottom  lands,  apply  also  to  these  lands.     The  soil  of  the 
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second  bottom  is  not  so  deep  nor  strong  as  of  the  first  bottom  Ma- 
nures can  be  used  to  advantage.  Compostisespecially  beneficial  to  the 
sandy  loam,  and  "summer  fallowing"  and  the  turning  under  of  clover, 
to  the  clayey  loam  of  these  lands. 

37tc  uplands  or  ridge  lands  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  county. 
The  soil  is  thin,  and  in  some  places  poor.  These  lands  are  not  so 
much  affected  by  a  dry  season  as  naturally  would  be  supposed.  With 
careful  tillage  and  intelligent  management,  they  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce well.  For  stock  farms  and  grazing  purposes  they  are  well 
adapted.  The  soil  on  the  ridges  north  of  the  Tennessee  River  is  fre- 
quently impregnated  with  iron,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  in- 
gredients, is  fitted  for  special  crops. 

The  table-lands  constitute  the  plateau  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Walden's  Ridge.  Notwithstanding  their  elevation,  the  soil  is  a  sandy  • 
loam.  Fine  crops  are  raised  on  these  lands,  although  they  can  be 
much  improved  by  fertilizers  of  the  proper  kinds.  These  lands  are 
especially  valuable  for  the  raising  of  stock,  particularly  sheep,  for  grai- 
ing  purposes,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  potatoes. 

The  Clbnate  and  the  Seasoyis.  The  climate  throughout  the  year  is 
mild  and  invigorating.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  known. 
During  the  winter  there  is  usually,  but  not  always,  a  light  fall  of  snow> 
which  disapjxiars  in  a  day  or  two.  Throughout  the  summer  the  nights 
are  cool  and  comtortiible.  Lookout  Mountain  and  Walden's  Ridge  are 
noted  resorts  for  invalids  and  pleasure  seekers  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  during  the  summer  season.  Chattanooga  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  home  of  those  who  require  a  mild  and  healthful  climate 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful  weather  of  autumn  usually  extends 
to  Christmas.  From  that  time  to  the  middle  of  March  there  is  some 
cold  and  considerable  rainy  weather.  The  spring  and  summer  seascHis 
arc  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states, 
which  gives  the  advantage  of  an  early  market  to  those  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  pursuits. 

Agricultural  Products.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  to- 
bacco, the  different  grasses,  broom  corn,  sorghum,  cotton,  potatoeSi 
sweet  potatoes,  and  almost  every  variety  of  produce  can  be  cultivat*" 
with  success.     Certain  localities  are  better  adapted  to  certain  crops. 

Corn  yields  most  on  the  first  bottoms,  where  seventy-five  to  on* 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  can  be  raised.  Corn  is  also  cultivated  on  •B 
the  other  classes  of  lands. 
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Wheat  is  raised  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  second  bottom  and 
table-lands,  yielding  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Tht  grasseSy  especially  titnothy  and  herds-grass,  are  very  successfnlly 
cnltivated  on  the  first  and  second  bottoms,  yielding  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  tons  per  acre. 

Clover  grows  too  rank  on  the  first  bottoms,  but  does  finely  on  the 
second  bottoms  and  uplands,  yielding  two  to  two  and  one-half  tons  per 
acre. 

Chtton,  although  not  receiving  so  much  attention  as  formerly,  has 
been  very  successfully  cultivated  in  the  county. 

Tobacco  is  grown  principally  for  home  consumption.  * 

Potatoes  (the  Irish  potato,  so  called)  do  not  yield  well  in  the  valleys, 
except  for  early  use,  but  they  grow  to  perfection  on  the  table-lands. 
Potatoes  grown  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Walden's  Ridge  have  all 
the  flavor,  dryness  and  "keeping  qualities''  of  any  produced  in  north- 
ern climates.  Their  cultivation,  in  the  localities  named,  for  the  home 
and  sontherD  market  can  be  made  the  source  of  much  profit. 

Sweet  potatoes  do  well  in  the  valleys.  The  other  products  named 
can  all  be  cultivated  successfully. 

Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  except  cabbage,  do  well,  but  are  not 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  Chattanooga  market. 
Their  production  for  this  and  the  more  southern  markets  would  be  a 
permanent  and  remunerative  business. 

Horticultural  Products.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  quinces, 
cherries,  grapes,  plums,  berries,  and  figs  are  produced  in  the  county. 
The  most  of  these  do  well.  The  lower  bottom  lands  are  not  adapted 
to  fruit  culture,  but  the  uplands  and  table-lands  are. 

The  apple  does  not  do  so  well  here  as  in  a  more  northern  climate. 
This  fruit  does  not  keep  well. 

The  peach  is  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  but  the  nature 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  proper  manner  of  taking  care  of  the  tree,  must 
*>e  well  understood  in  order  to  make  it  equal,  in  quality  and  yield,  that 
of  more  northern  localities,  where  its  cultivation  is  a  study.  Many 
fruit  trees  are  brought  from  the  far  north.  If  fruit  trees  were  accli- 
*>Uited  by  being  first  produced  in  nurseries  in  our  own  latitude,  our 
Orchards  would  be  more  successful  and  profitable.  The  constant  de- 
^*^and  and  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  render  their  production 
^fj  remunerative,  and  is  leading  to  more  attention  to  their  culture. 

The  grape  is  deserving  of  special  mention. 
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Orapes  and  Wine.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape^  and  the  production 
of  wine,  are  destined  to  become  very  important  and  extensive  occupa- 
tions in  this  locality.  Fully  one-half  of  the  lands  of  this  county  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  On  the  light  sandy 
soil  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Walden's  Ridge,  on  the  rich  red  soil  of 
Missionary  and  other  ridges,  and  on  the  white  and  rocky  soil  of  lower 
hills,  grapes  are  grown  superior  to  any  produced  in  the  northern  states. 
The  soil  and  the  climate  combine  to  produce  grapes  in  greater  abun- 
dance, containing  more  saccharine  matter,  yielding  more  wine,  and  with 
a  richer  "boquet"  than  can  be  produced  in  the  celebrated  vineyards  of 
Ohio  and  Missouri.  So  far  as  investigation  has  gone,  the  Hartford 
Prolifib,  Concord,  Ives'  and  Delaware  do  the  best,  although  other  va- 
rieties do  well. 

The  Catawbay  which  is  regarded  as  making  the  best  wine,  is  liable 
to  the  oidium,  or  vine-mildew,  which  has  proved  so  troublesome  else- 
where.    This  difficulty,  in  regard  to  the  Catawba,  can  be  overcome,  to 
some  extent,  by  frequent  renewals,  as  young  vineyards  are  less  affected. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  pure  juice  to  the  acre  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Catawba  grape  in  this  county.     Thirteen  pounds  of 
grapes  make  a  gallon  of  wine.     With  respect  to  grapes  generally,  each 
kind  of  soil  and  each  elevation  has  its  advantages.      On  the  toj)8  of  the 
highest  ridges,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  immunity  from  early  frosts  is  se- 
cured, and   early  grapes  can  be  obtained  for  shipment  to  northern 
markets.     The  Hartford  Prolific  matures  by  the   15th  of  July  on  the 
eastern  slopes.     For  the  southern  markets,  the  Concord  can  be  grown 
on  the  elevated  table-lands,  and  kept  on  the  vines  until  the  middle  of 
October. 

Tlie  Concord  is  regarded  as  the  most  healthy  and  productive  of  all 
varieties.  With  good  care  and  cultivation,  10,000  pounds  to  the  acrecan 
be  produced.  Its  quality  is  very  much  improved  in  this  climate. 
Grape-vines  should  be  set  further  apart  here  than  is  usual  in  the  nortb, 
and  trained  on  wires,  on  account  of  their  rank  growth. 

Timber.  This  county  is  well  supplied  with  white  and  black  chestnut 
red  and  post  oak,  with  yellow  and  long-leaf  pine,  with  cheriyi 
hickory,  ash,  birch,  locust,  iron-wood,  gum,  black  walnut,  mapl^ 
beech,  red  cedar,  holly,  and  white  and  yellow  poplar. 

Oak  grows  quite  generally  over  the  county.  The  white  oak  of  tfl* 
section  of  the  country  is  pronounced,  by  experienced  mechanics,  to  ^ 
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8Qperior  for  wagons  and  implements  to  that  found  almost  anywhere 
else. 

lAmg-lmf  pine  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  Raccoon  Mountain^  in 
Lookout  Valley,  and  on  Soddy  Creek.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
bridge  and  car  timber,  for  flooring  and  joist. 

Chestnut  abounds  on  Walden's  Ridge,  and  is  found  in  other  places. 
From  it  the  most  durable  shingles  are  made. 

Bidcory  is  found  on  Raccoon  and  Lookout  mountains,  on  Walden's 
Ridge,  and  in  north  Chickamauga  Valley.  It  is  of  superior  quality 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Ath  abounds  in  all  the  valleys.  It  works  easily  and  finishes  well. 
The  blue  ash  is  superior  material  for  wagon-wheel  rims. 

Locust  and  iron-wood  are  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  are  valuable  timbers. 

Black  walnvty  bird^a-eye  maple^  and  cherry  are  found  in  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  county.  They  are  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
fomiture,  and  for  the  inside  work  of  houses.  ' 

Red  cedar  and  cypress  abound,  particularly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tennessee.  The  former  makes  the  most  lasting  fence-posts,  and 
both  make  the  most  durable  wooden-ware. 

Holly,  of  large  size,  is  found  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  coun- 
ty.    It  makes  choice  veneering. 

Poplar  is  plentiful  in  the  county.  It  makes  excellent  finishing  lum- 
ber for  the  inside  work  of  buildings.  Gunwales  from  sixty  to  ninety 
feet  long  have  been  split  out  of  poplar  trees. 

thestnut'-oak  kneeSj  for  ship-building,  can  be  obtained  along  the  base 
of  Walden's  Ridge,  which  are  said  to  be  of  very  superior  quality.  The 
Wk  of  the  chestnut'-oak  is  rich  in  tannin. 

Bocks.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  county.  It  is  found 
in  strata  of  any  desired  thickness  for  building  and  flagging  purposes, 
*n4  quarries  are  easily  opened  and  worked.  The  color  is  blue,  red, 
^oveand  variegated. 

Sandstone  is  found  on  the  slopes  and  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Maiden's  Ridge.  Some  of  this  rock  makes  superior  furnace  hearths, 
^  has  been  shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  county  for  that  and  sim- 
^pnrpoees. 
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Minerals.  Coal  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Walden'8 
Ridge  and  Raccoon  Mountain,  of  excellent  quality  for  heating,  mano- 
facturing  and  smelting  purposes.  There  are  several  strata  varying  in 
thickness,  those  now  worked  averaging  about  four  feet.  "  Pockets '^ 
and  "  folds  "  are  frequently  presented,  swelling  out  from  eight  to  fif* 
teen  feet  in  thickness.  Mines  have  been  opened  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  range,  also  about  300  feet  from  the  base,  and  on  the  top. 
These  coal  strata  do  not  present  a  uniform  composition.  Analysis  of 
the  coal  at  diiferent  points  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  presents  dif- 
ferent results.    These  results  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Fixed  Carbon ; 64  to  76 

Volatile  matter 27  to  18 

Ashes 9  to    6 

Sometimes  sulphur  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  .25  to  .36,  then 

again  it  is  not  found  at  all. 

The  veins  of  coal  are  generally  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  a  slight 
dip  to  the  north-west.  The  elevation  of  the  beds  above  the  valley 
makes  the  drainage  of  the  mines  very  easy. 

The  coal  banks  are  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles  firom  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  will  run  between  them  and 
the  river.  Coal  has  been  mined  in  different  places  in  the  oountjr- 
During  the  year  1873  about  240,000  bushels  were  taken  out,  seventy 
men  being  employed  in  and  about  the  business.  This  coal  yields 
good  illuminating  gas,  but  not  so  largely  as  some  other  coals*  It 
cokes  very  well.  The  analysis  of  the  coke  from  the  coal  of  Dade 
county,  Georgia,  adjoining  this  county,  showt 


Carbon.... * 82.800 

Ash  or  Clinker 16.200 

Sulphur ^ 098 

Undetermined 902 

(For  additional  information  in  regard  to  coal,  see  chapter  xiii.) 

Iron  ore  extends  through  the  county.  It  is  known  as  fiwsiliferoiiB 
red  hematite  or  dyestone  ore.  It  is  found  in  the  "dyestone**  ridgei 
running  parallel  with  Walden's  ridge,  and  between  the  coal  veins  and 
the  Tennessee  river.  Two  of  the  well  known  strata  of  this  ore  whiA 
extend  from  Virginia  into  Alabama,  run  through  this  oountyi  one  rf 
them  crossing  the  river  at  Chattanooga.    These  veins  lie  in  dilfa«>* 
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positions^  and  their  thickness  varies  from  two  and  one-half  feet  to  five 
feet.     The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  ore : 

Silica 6.36 

Peroxide  of  iron ...93.21 

Lime  .^ 61 

Alamina , 27 

Phosphoras 21 

Moisture 17 

Loss 17 

100 
Per  cent,  of  metallic  iron - 65.39 

Iron  mining  is  not  carried  on  at  present  within  the  county.  The 
ore  that  has  been  used  in  this  vicinity  has  been  principally  surface  ore. 
This  county,  with  coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone  lying  side  by  side,  all  of 
excellent  quality,  very  accessible,  with  convenient  means  of  transpor- 
tation by  river  or  rail,  and  having  within  its  borders  one  of  the  best 
distributing  points  in  the  south,  presents  a  most  inviting  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  iron  manufacturing  enterprises. 

(See  chapter  xiv,  on  the  subject  of  iron  ore.) 

Price  of  Lands,  Rents  and  Wages.  The  valley  lands  are  valued  at 
$8  to  $25  per  acre ;  occasional  farms,  which  have  been  well  cared  for, 
at  $30  to  $40  per  acre.  Good  lands,  near  Chattanooga,  command 
higher  prices,  and  some  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $200  per  acre.  Ridge 
and  mountain  lands  are  valued  at  $1  to  $5  per  acre.  The  size  of  farms 
ranges  from  200  to  1,000  acres.  Good  farm-houses  and  buildings  are 
not  common.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  farmers  have  not 
cultivated  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage.  With  the  proper  atten- 
tion and  study  given  to  agriculture,  the  farms  will  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive and  valuable.  Good  grape-growing  land  can  be  bought  for  $5 
to  $15  per  acre.  Very  favorable  locations,  near  Chattanooga,  are 
valued  higher.  Mineral  lands  are  very  cheap  in  some  places,  being 
nothing  more  than  wild  lands.  Mineral  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  good 
sites  for  furnaces,  and  with  means  of  transportation  near,  are  held  at 
higher,  but  not  uniform  prices.  A  large  portion  of  these  lands  have 
been  rented  for  the  purpose  of  mining,  or  the  mineral  right  has  been 
purchased.     These  "leases,"  or  *^ rights"  are  often  on  the  market. 

Without  any  exodus  of  the  people,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  land 
for  sale  and  for  rent,  in  the  county.  Rents,  when  for  cash,  are  from 
$3  to  $5  per  acre.     Usually  the  landlord  receives  half  the  products  of 
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the  land;  when  he  furnishes  the  material  and  stocky  and  one-third 
when  the  tenant  furnishes  the  same. 

Wages  of  farm  hands  vary  from  J8  to  $16  per  months  when  they 
are  boarded,  and  $16  to  $25  when  they  board  themselves.  Farm 
labor  is  not  abundant.  The  wages  of  mechanics,  in  the  city,  range 
from  $2  to  $4  per  day,  according  to  the  season  and  the  demand.  In 
rolling  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  skilled  workmen  re- 
ceive from  $3  to  $8  per  day.  Laborers  in  same  receive  from  $1  ta 
$1.50  per  day.     House  servants  are  paid  from  $4  to  $8  per  month. 

Population.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  county  in  1819- 
20,  the  inhabitants  numbered  821,  including  39  slaves  and  16  free 
colored  persons.  In  1860  the  population  numbered  13,258,  consisting 
of  whites  11,641,  slaves  1,419,  free  colored  192,  Indians  6.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  Hamilton  county  contained 
in  that  year  17,241  inhabitants;  of  this  number  13,053  were  white,  and 
4,188  colored.  Those  of  foreign  birth  numbered  582.  The  excess  of 
males  over  females  was  69.  The  same  report  shows  that  the  city  of 
Chattanooga  contained  at  that  time  6,093,  and  the  county,  outside  of 
the  city,  11,148.  Since  that  time  the  population  of  the  city  has  largely 
increased,  and  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  county  has  increased 
considerably.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  county  is  now  consid- 
ered to  be  23,000  to  25,000,  including  Chattanooga,  the  population  of 
which  is  set  down  at  10,000  to  12,000. 

Schcoh.  The  public  school  law  of  1873  has  operated  very  benefi- 
cially in  this  county.  Under  this  law  schools  have  been  established  in 
every  civil  district.  The  city  of  Chattanooga  has  a  system  of  public 
schools  of  its  own,  as  provided  for  under  the  general  law.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  enrolled,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  in  1873^ 
was,  in  Chattanooga,  2,387;  outside  of  the  city,  2,146.  Total  en- 
rolled in  the  county,  4,633.  About  half  of  this  number  have  been 
in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  established  npon  a  firm  basis;  pablic 
feeling  is  favorable  to  their  support  and  improvement.  The  facilities 
offered  thereby  are  constantly  increasing,  and  will  be  equal  to  all  de- 
mands for  fundamental  education.  In  Chattanooga  the  principals  of 
public  schools  are  paid  $80  to  $90,  assistant  teachers  $40  to  $50  per 
month.  Outside  of  the  city  teachers  are  paid  $30  to  $40  per  month. 
There  are  four  academic  institutions  in  the  county — the  Lookout  Male 
and  Female  Institute,  located  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain;  the 
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Bock  Creek  Academy,  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  county ;  the 
tu^demy  at  Tyner^s  Station,  and  the  Chattanooga  Female  Institute. 

AsaesBcd  vcUue  of  property,  taxes  and  liabilities  of  the  county.    The 
^assessment  of  1873,  shows : 

Namber  of  acres  assessed u...  191,^81 

Number  of  village  and  city  lots - 1,828 

A&sessed  value  of  real  estate : 

Oatftide  of  ChattaDooga - $1.723,(>48 

In  Chattanooga 3  457,613 

ToUlin  county $6,181,161 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property : 

Outside  of  Chattanooga ^ $    215  241 

In  Chattanooga 1,586  600 

ToUl  in  county $1,831,741 

J^ggxegtkie  of  real  and  personal  property $7,012,902 

Rate  of  taxation  for  1874,  on  the  hundred  dollars: 

By  the  State  for  general  purposes 40 

By  the  State  for  school  purposes 10 

Total  State  Tax .60 

By  the  county  for  general  purposes , 30 

By  the  county  for  poor-house 03 

By  the  county  for  brid^ces,  Ac 10 

By  the  county  for  schools 05 

Total  county  tax. .60 

ToUl  State  and  county  tax $1.00 

Number  of  polls  assessed : 

Outside  of  the  city 1,126 

In  the  city - 2.101 

Total  polls  in  county 3,i27 

The  poll  tax  levied  by  the  State  is  one  dollar,  and  by  the  county  the 
same,  all  of  which  is  devoted  to  school  purposes.  The  county  is  in 
excellent  financial  condition.  It  now  has,  out  of  the  taxes  of  1873, 
about  $24,000,  over  and  above  all  due  liabilities.  There  are  some  con- 
tracts for  bridges  which  will  require  payment  in  1875  and  subse- 
quently. 
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General  Observaiiona.  The  cultivation  of  the  money  crops  pays  the 
best  on  farms  consisting  exclusively  ot  bottom  land.  On  the  uplands 
and  table-lands  stock  and  fruit  are  the  most  profitable.  In  most  eases 
the  cultivation  of  the  grains  and  grasses^  and  the  rai^ng  of  stock,  can 
be  advantageously  combined. 

Improved  farming  implements  are  coming  into  general  use,  with 
marked  beneficial  results.  Mules  and  horses  are  generally  ased.  Im- 
proved cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  been  introduced  by  a  number  of 
farmers,  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  respect,  with  room 
for  much  advancement  in  the  county  generally.  Dc^are  a  curse  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  kill  many  sheep  annually,  to  what  amount  is  not 
known.     There  is  need  of  legislation  to  remedy  this  evil. 

"  Homespun  "  is  worn  quite  generally  by  the  &rmers.  There  is  con- 
siderable attention  given  to  the  smaller  industries.  A  large  quantity 
of  berries  and  fruit  is  dried,  and  considerable  honey  produced,  but  the 
making  of  butter  is  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

The  farmers  and  manufacturers  are  so  mutually  dependent  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  one  indicates  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  There  is 
no  drawback  to  the  success  of  either  class.  The  advantages  for  manu- 
facturing are  unsurpassed,  and  where  manufiiu^tories  flourish,  there 
farming  is  profitable  also.  This  section  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
great  manufacturing  district. 

There  is  only  one  small  nursery  in  the  county.  The  nursery  busi- 
ness would  undoubtedly  be  profitable. 

Mills  for  nxaking  flour  and  meal  supply  the  home  demand  very 
well,  still  an  additional  number  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  people 
and  profitable  to  the  owners.  Saw  mills  could  be  multiplied  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Mineral  springs  are  common  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains. 
Alum,  sulphur,  saline  and  chalybeate  waters  are  found. 

The  county  has  a  poor-house,  and  farm  of  200  acres.  This  institu- 
tion has  twelve,  inmates  at  present. 

The  Hamilton  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  MechamctI 
Association  is  a  successful  and  well  established  organization,  haviof 
grounds  and  buildings  located  at  Chattanooga. 

Sectional  nor  social  prejudices  do  not  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.     Good  citizens  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  ooimtry  to 
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make  their  homes  in  this  county.  The  population  of  Chattanooga  is 
largely  made  up  of  people  from  the  north.  All  classes  dwell  together 
in  harmony.  Immigrants  are  not  only  desired  but  sought  after,  and 
they  will  find  here  many  inducements  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 

ChaUanooga.  The  country  in  and  around  the  present  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga was  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  until  1837.  In  1837^ 
a  post-office  was  first  established  at  this  point,  which  was  then  called 
Ross'  Lianding.  In  the  same  year,  a  town  was  laid  off  and  divided  into 
lots,  and  tiie  Indian  name  of  Chattanooga  given  to  the  place.  In 
1841,  Chattanooga  was  incorporated  as  a  town. 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  until  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861,  Chattanooga  increased  in  importance  as  a  trading  point  and 
railroad  center.  During  that  period,  all  the  railroads  now  leading  to 
the  city  were  completed,  except  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road, which,  however,  had  been  commenced  at  this  place  under  the 
name  of  the  Wills*  Valley  Railroad.  Chattanooga  was  incorporated 
«B  a  city  in  1851,  at  which  time  the  population  was  about  3,500. 

During  the  civil  war  nearly  all  the  business  houses  and  private  resi- 
dences were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  scattered.  The  close  of 
tiie  war  left  Chattanooga  nothing  more  than  a  military  post,  without 
baflineaB,  without  buildings,  and  without  inhabitants.  What  the  city  is 
«(t  present  it  has  become  since  1865.  During  the  last  eight  years  the  pop- 
ulation has  increased  to  10,000,  and  probably  12,000.  Invited  by  the 
genial  climate  of  this  region,  and  influenced  by  the  importance  of  this 
point  as  a  Atture  trade  center,  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the 
development  of  ihe  business  of  the  city  has  been  rapid.  At  the  same 
ikne,  the  growth  of  the  city  has  not  been  spasmodic,  but  substantial. 
During  the  year  1873,  just  passed,  there  was  invested  in  the  erection 
of  manu&cturing  establishments,  the  sum  of  t^l 75,000,  and  as  much 
more  in  the  construction  of  dwellings.  The  inducements  offered  by 
Chattanooga  and  the  surrounding  country  for  every  kind  of  enterprise, 
are  as  real  as  they  are  unusual  and  flattering. 

BaUraada  and  Depots.  The  railroad  facilities  of  this  city  will  be 
spoken  of  under  the  head  of  ^^  Chattanooga  as  a  distributing  point.'^ 
There  are  two  large  union  passenger  depots,  and  three  freight  de- 
pots. The  accommodations  for  the  vast  amount  of  freight  handled  at 
this  point  are  not  sufficient,  and  additional  freight  houses  are  soon  to 
be  erected. 

EUaUb.    Chattanooga  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hotels 
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in  the  south,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and  improvements. 
There  are  six  hotels  in  the  city  which  afford  good  accommodations  to 
the  traveling  public. 

Churches.  All  the  leading  religious  denominations  have  one  or  more 
churches.  Sunday-schools  receive  much  attention  and  are  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition. 

Schools.  The  public  school  system  of  Chattanooga  is  well  perfected, 
and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  board 
of  Education.  Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  all  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  (See  "  Schools*'  under  Hamilton  county, 
ante.)  The  Chattanooga  Female  Institute  affords  ample  &cilities  for 
female  education  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  An  academy 
for  males  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  educational  fiicilities  of 
Chattanooga  complete  in  all  departments.  It  is  expected  that  this 
want  will  soon  be  supplied. 

The  Press.  The  press  is  represented  in  Chattanooga  by  two  daily, 
two  weekly,  and  two  monthly  publications. 

The  Professions.  In  the  several  professions  are  found  men  of  expe- 
rience and  ability.  All  the  different  schools  of  medicine  are  repre- 
sented. There  are  at  present  twenty-six  physicians  in  the  city.  The 
members  of  the  legal  profession  number  thirty.  The  pulpit  is  honored 
by  scholars  and  earnest  workers. 

Banks.  There  are  now  in  Chattanooga  two  national  banks  and  one 
private  bank,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $500,000,  which  is 
used  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  city,  and  in  moving  the 
large  quantity  of  stock  and  grain  shipped  south  from  this  point.  In 
the  shipment  of  produce,  liberal  advances  are  made  upon  railroad  re- 
ceipts, and  thus  is  secured  the  advantage  of  distant  markets.  Bat 
the  business  of  the  city  demands  a  large  addition  to  the  banking  capi- 
tal, as  is  indicated  by  the  high  rates  of  discounts. 

Gas-works,  water-works  and  street  railroads.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  gas  ;  price  $4.50  per  thousand.  The  gas  is  made  from  Tennessee 
coal.  This  coal,  when  used  to  good  advantage,  yields  about  four  cnbic 
feet  of  gas  to  the  pound. 

The  water-works  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  water  is 
taken  from  the  Tennessee  River,  and  elevated  to  reservoirs  on  Cam- 
eron hill.  A  considerable  higher  elevation  than  is  now  made  use  of 
can  be  obtained.     Hydrants,  supplied  from  the  water-works,  are  made 
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use  of  for  fire  protection.     Water  from  the  fire-plugs  can  be  thrown 
to  the  heighth  of  sixty  feet  on  the  main  street. 

A  street  railroad  has  been  chartered,  and  the  stock  subscribed.     It  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  very  soon. 

Chattanooga  as  a  distributing  point.  Chattanooga  commands  the 
great  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  region,  which  extends  through  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  ridges  and  valleys  of 
this  region  converge  at  the  point  where  this  city  is  located,  and  are 
there  cut  through  by  the  Tennessee  River.  The  topography  of  the 
country  is  such  that  no  practical  connection  of  the  northern  and  south- 
cm  system  of  railroads  is  presented,  except  through  Chattanooga. 
This  city  is  also  situated  upon  that  part  of  the  Tennessee  River  which 
must  form  a  part  of  a  through  line  of  water  communication  between 
the  North-western  and  South  Atlantic  States. 

By  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  maps,  it  will  be  seen  that  Chatta- 
nooga already  has  direct  railroad  connections  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  By  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  direct  and 
through  connections  are  made  with  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati.  By  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad, 
Norfolk,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are 
reached  by  an  air  line.  By  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
Chattanooga  has  direct  connection,  via  Atlanta,  with  the  sea-ports  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  By  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  the 
most  direct  connection  is  made  with  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  the 
other  gulf  ports.  By  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  direct 
connection  is  made  with  the  Mississippi  River,  and  with  several  im- 
portant north  and  south  railroad  lines.  By  the  St.  Louis,  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  railroad  line,  Chattanooga  has  direct  connection  with 
the  Northern  Central  Pacific  route,  and  by  the  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga, and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroads,  direct  connection 
with  the  difierent  termini  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  has 
its  southern  terminus  at  Chattanooga.  Other  railroad  connections  have 
been  surveyed,  their  construction  being  demanded  by  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 

Seven  steamboats  are  now  engaged  in  the  Tennessee  River  trade 
above  Muscle  Shoals.  The  upper  Tennessee,  and  tributaries  extending 
into  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  bring  to  Chattanooga  large  quan- 
tities of  prodoce. 
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The  following  statistics^  appertaining  to  the  trade  of  Chattanooga 
for  the  year  1873,  are  as  full  as  space  will  admit,  and  have  been  select- 
ed and  prepared  with  care : 

Local  miscellaneous  freights  received  at  and  shipped  from  Chatta- 
nooga, for  the  year  1873,  not  including  grain,  stock,  iron,  lumber, 
coal,  cotton,  nor  hay  : 

Forwarded,  ponnds - 97,444.469 

Received,         "      35.352.606 

Through  freights: 

From  the  north,  pounds 652,615.661 

From  the  east,  " 82,424,29T 

From  the  south,       "      46,462  395 

From  the  west,         "      66.411,600 

Total 747,943,853 

Produce  and  mineral  products  received  at  Chattanooga,  from  the 
upper  Tennessee  River  and  tributaries,  for  the  year  1873: 

Corn,  bushels 609,266 

Wheat,    **       116.023 

Oats,       "       121,404 

Hay,  pounds 1,763,568 

Bacon,     "      1,717.058 

Pig  iron,"       4.544,000 

Coitl,  bushels 240,000 

Saw-logs,  number 10,500 

Value  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  brought  to  Chattanooga  for 
the  trade  of  the  city,  for  1873: 

Amount $4,339,404 

Distributed  from  Cliattanooga  over  the  Atlantic  and  Golf  Stat6i 
in  1873: 

Horses  and  mules,  number ^.  1.1380 

Ho^s  and  sheep,  "       35,700 

Cattle,  "       9,640 

Corn,  bushels •    2,538,323 

Wheat,     " '604100 

vyaia,  •••••••••  •••••*>•••••*•••••••••••••.••«(>••••■•••••••••  «•••••••        OUf(4l4 

Flour,  barrels ^.^ 132,135 

Hay.  pounds ^ ^ 25.763.568 

Bacon,   "      62,758,000 
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Lumber  shipped  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  from  Chatta- 
nooga,  1873: 

Number  of  carloads 8S4 

Cotton  shipped  from  and  through  Chattanooga,  1873: 

To  the  east,  namber  of  bales 112,850 

To  the  north.    "  "    -...      2,997 

To  the  south.    "  "    11.669 

TotaU  .T. 127,616 

Coal  and  coke  received  at  Chattanooga,  for  consumption  there,  or 
re-shipment  south,  1873: 

Number  of  bushels  coal 1,193,000 

Number  of  bushels  coke 150,000 

Iron  shipped  from  Chattanooga,  1873 : 

Pig,  pounds 26,788,000 

Merchant  bar.  pounds « ~ 5,772.373 

Railroad,  pounds - 25,800.000 

ChaUanooga  as  a  Manufacturing  Point.  Chattanooga  possesses  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  make  it  a  great  manufacturing  center. 

1.  It  has  a  healthy  location  and  a  salubrious  climate. 

2.  It  has  ample  facilities  for  transportation  and  distribution. 

3.  Its  market  for  all  manufactures  is  near  and  large,  and  the  de- 
mand constantly  increasing. 

4.  It  is  immediately  surrounded  by  all  the  materials,  inexhaustible 
in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality,  which  enter  into  the  production  of 
the  leading  manufactures. 

After  what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  it  is  not  necessary  to  8j)ecify  all 
the  advantages  oflered  by  Chattanooga  and  the  surrounding  country 
for  almost  every  kind  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

With  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  advantages  are  so 
onajsnal  that  it  seems  as  though  nature,  in  the  combination  of  the 
material  elements  here  made  by  her  hand,  intended  this  point  to  be  the 
great  center  for  its  production. 

Chattano<^,  situated  near  the  Alleghany  coal  fields,  possesses  the 
element  first  in  importance  in  the  economical  production  of  iron,  viz : 
good  ooaly  abondani  and  cheap. 
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Veins  of  iron  ore  underlie  the  very  city,  divide  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  stretch  away  into  the  regions  beyond,  side  by  side  with  the 
veins  of  coal. 

In  juxtaposition  with  the  coal  and  iron  are  found  the  sandstone  and 
fire-clay  necessary  in  the  construction  of  furnaces,  and  the  limestone 
necessary  for  the  smelting  of  the  ores.  Over  these  treasures  grow 
forests  of  valuable  timber.  These  wonderful  mineral  deposits  have 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  large  investments  have  been  made 
and  important  enterprises  have  been  organized. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  iron  ores  to  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  the  changed  condition  of  the  coal  supply  in 
England,  will  make  Chattanooga,  in  no  distant  future,  the  Pittsburg 
of  the  South,  and  the  Birmingham  of  America.  ^ 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga, 
whether  by  hot  or  cold  blast,  and  whether  with  charcoal  or  coke, 
ranges  from  $15  to  $25,  the  average  being  below  $18.  The  result  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  surroundings,  but  more  on  scientific  knowledge 
and  judicious  management. 

The  following  shows  the  capital  invested,  value  of  machinery,  value 
of  products,  and  number  of  hands  employed  in  manu&cturing  in 
Chattanooga  in  1873 : 

Capital  invested • $2,142,000 

Value  of  machinery 1,060,600 

Vrtliie  of  products 1,977,300 

Number  of  hands  employed 1,207 

The  following  are  some  pf  the  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Chattanooga : 

Chattanooga  Foundry  and  Machine  Works.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city,  having  been  started  in  1849. 
It  has  been  very  much  enlarged  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
South. 

It  has  a  foundry  of  fifteen  tons  daily  capacity;  a  machine  shop 

supplied  with  lathes,  planes  and  all  the  modem  machinery  neoessaiy 

to  do   the   heaviest  iron   work ;    a   blacksmith   shop  containing^ve 

forges ;  a  fully  equipped  boiler  shop,  and  a  pattern  shop.   These  woritf 

&re  at  present  engaged  in  t\\e  cotvs^ttxietion  of  the  largest  engines  ever 
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built  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Three  engines  have  just  been  com- 
pleted of  300  horse-power  each,  with  blowing  cylinders  of  seven  feet 
diameter  and  four  feet  stroke,  for  difiPerent  smelting  furnaces  in  that 
vicinity.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  done  here  for  railroads,  mills, 
bridges,  water  and  gas-works.  Heavy  work  and  large  castings  are  a 
specialty. 

Vulcan  Works.  This  establishment  has  been  in  operation  about 
eight  years,  and  manufactures  bar  iron,  bolts,  hammered  axles,  fish- 
plate, wrought  iron  work  for  railroad  bridges,  and  railroad  forgings 
generally ;  also,  light  T  rail  for  narrow  gauge  railroads,  and  rails  for 
street  railjroads.  There  is  a  full  supply  of  all  the  necessary  machinery, 
together  with  five  heating  and  eight  puddling  furnaces. 

The  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Machine  Shops.  The  shops 
of  this  important  road  are  located  in  this  city.  They  contain  a  large 
amount  of  first-class  machinery  necessary  for  the  repair  of  engines  and 
the  construction  of  cars. 

ITu  Watson  Oar  and  Foundry  Company  have  eight  commodious 
brick  buildings,  well  arranged  for  their  several  purposes.  Framing 
shop,  two  stories,  58  by  122  feet;  pattern  shop,  two  stories,  52  by  55 
feet;  erecting  shop,  one  story,  42  by  265  feet;  blacksmith  shop,  one 
story,  47  by  133  feet;  machine  shop,  one  story,  47  by  61  feet;  boiler 
room,  one  story,  21  by  47  feet;  foundry,  one  story,  60  by  133  feet; 
annealing  room,  one  story,  52  by  55  feet. 

The  machinery  in  the  works  is  all  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
kinds.  The  car  shop  has  a  capacity  of  six  freight  cars  per  day,  be- 
sides all  kinds  of  car  woi'k.  The  foundry  has  a  capacity  of  fifty  car 
wheels  per  day,  besides  turning  out  other  kinds  of  car  castings.  Other 
castings  made  to  order. 

Roane  Iron  Company.  This  company  has  two  blast  furnaces  in 
operation  on  their  mineral  lands  at  Rockwood,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty- 
five  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  The  rolling-mill  of  this  company,  located 
at  Chattanooga,  manufactures  railroad  iron  only.  The  rail  mill  is  80 
by  650  feet,  and  contains  ten  of  Dank^s  rotary  puddling  furnaces  and 
five  common  puddling  furnaces,  nine  heating  furnaces,  four  trains  of 
rolls,  fifteen  steam  engines,  from  25  to  300  horse  power,  one  Winslow's 
squeexer,  one  steam  hammer,  together  with  all  the  other  machinery  in 
ase  in  first-class  rolling-mills.     Capacity,  100  tons  railroad  kou  m 
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Chattanooga  Iron  Company,  This  company  has  erected  the  first 
blast  furnace  in  the  city  limits  since  the  war,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
now  in  the  city.  The  blast  stack  is  sixty  feet  high,  iron  shell,  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Diameter  of  bosh,  thirteen  feet  four  inches.  Four 
tuyers.  Cast  house  36  by  65  feet,  engine  house  24  by  38  feet,  boiler 
house  20  by  52  teet,  stock  house  50  by  200  feet.  Four  boilers,  length, 
60  feet,  diameter,  32  inches.  Steam  cylinder  32  by  48  inches.  Blow- 
ing cylinder  6  feet  diameter,  4  feet  stroke.  Draft  stack  90  feet  high, 
50  inches  inside.     Capacity  of  furnace,  30  tons  pig-iron  daily. 

The  cost  of  material  delivered  will  not  exceed—' 

Ore,  (over  50  per  ceot.  metallic  iroD,)  per  top $3  00 

Limestone,  per  ton ^  1  00 

Coke,  per  bushel «      10} 

The  expenses  entering  into  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  not 
more  than  elsewhere. 

Saw-Mills,  Planing-MUla,  etc.  There  are  five  steam  saw-mills  in 
the  city,  with  capacity  for  the  production  of  40,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  day.  There  are  also  five  establishments  for  the  manufiustare  of 
all  kinds  of  dressed  lumber,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  every  variety  of 
house  finishing  materials. 

Chattanooga  Steam  Wagon  and  Implement  Works.  This  establish- 
ment makes  a  specialty  of  heavy  wagons,  and  of  turned  handles,  spokes, 
and  similar  work.  Manufactures  entirely  from  Tennessee  limber, 
which  is  found  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

(jhaitanooga  Steam  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works  manu&ctures  bug^ 
gies  phsetons,  carriages,  hacks  and  wagons.  Sewing  machine  wagons 
and  livery  work  a  specialty. 

Flouring  Mills,  The  Lookout  Steam  Mills  have  five  run  of  stones 
and  an  eighty  horse-power  engine.  Capacity,  250  barrels  flour  per 
day.  The  Chattanooga  Steam  Mills  have  three  run  of  stones.  Oar 
pacity,  60  barrels  flour  per  day. 

Chattanooga  Fire-Clay  Works.  This  establishment  manufactures 
fire-brick,  drain  pipe,  and  fire-clay  work  of  all  kinds.  Has  capacitT 
for  4,500  fire-brick  per  day.     The  products  of  this  fiiotory  have  stood 

the  severest  tests. 

Chattanooga  Soap  Factory,    This  is  a  new  enterprise,  but  is  starting 
out  under  auspices  which  bid  fair  to  make  it  an  important  addition  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the 
city. 
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Sovihem  Pivmp  and  Pipe  Company.  Superior  wooden  pumps  are 
made  at  this  factory.  There  is  also  made  here  wooden  pipe  for  aque- 
duct purposes^  and  especially  adapted  for  mines,  water-works,  and 
railroads.  This  pipe  is  made  to  sustain  an  equal  pressure  with  iron 
pipe  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  much  cheaper. 

Chattanooga  Steam  BaJcery.  This  manufactory  is  supplied  with  im- 
proved machinery  for  making  crackers  and  similar  products.  Has 
capacity  for  using  twenty  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  There  are  two 
oUier  bakeries  in  the  city. 

ChaUanooga  Steam  Leather  Manufa/story.  Main  building,  38  by  290 
feet,  three  stories.  Bark  mill  will  grind  twenty  cords  per  day.  Steam 
engine  forty  horse  power.  All  necessary  machinery  complete.  There 
are  112  vats,  20  limes  and  soaks,  six  large  leaches,  one  ten-cord  Allen 
and  Warren  leach.     Capacity,  26,000  sides  per  annum. 

The  Noedty  Machine  Works  mann&cture  brass  and  iron  articles  in 
huge  variety. 

I7i€  ChaUanooga  Fertilizer  Works  are  engaged  principally  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bone  fertilizers. 

The  ChaUanooga  Steam  Furniture  Faxstory  has  large  capacities  for 
making  all  kinds  and  quantities  of  household  furniture. 

ChaUanooga  Brewery.  This  establishment  makes  lager  beer,  and 
has  capacity  for  20,000  kegs  per  annum. 

Mountain  City  Cotton  and  Woolen  Factory.  This  factory  has  all  the 
necessary  machinery  for  making  cotton  yarns,  rope  and  cloth,  and  also 
for  making  woolen  goods.  The  fectory  at  present  consists  of  one  main 
building,  50  by  105  feet,  three  stories,  with  wing  50  by  80  feet,  one 
story.  Three  thousand  spindles  are  now  set  up.  Engine  forty  horse 
power.  The  buildings  and  machinery  are  so  arranged  as  to  increase 
the  capacity  at  any  time. 

The  Future  0/  ChaUanooga.  The  lumber  trade  of  this  city  will 
neoesaarily  swell  into  large  proportions.  It  is  estimated  that,  within 
the  region  of  country  tributary  to  Chattanooga,  there  are  5,000,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  of  the  more  valuable  varieties.  This  trade  already  ex- 
tends to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

A  cotton  market  of  importance  would  be  established  at  once  in 
Chattaiiooga  upon  the  erection  of  a  cotton  compress,  witli  a  sap^Vy  oi 
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capital  to  make  purchases  or  advances.  A  large  amount  of  business 
which  now  goes  tlirough  and  around  the  city  would  then  be  transacted 
here,  this  being  the  natural  center  for  collection  and  shipment. 

The  foregoing  statistics  show  the  vast  amount  of  grain,  live  stock, 
and  provisions  distributed  over  the  country  south  of  Chattanooga,  and 
indicate,  not  only  what  will  be  done  in  the  future  of  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing country,  but  also  what  opportunities  there  are  for  producers  in 
Tennessee. 

The  opportunities  and  prospects  in  regard  to  manu&ctures,  and  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  production  of  iron,  have  been  fully  set 
forth. 

The  railroad  facilities  which  Chattanooga  possesses,  and  which  give 
the  city  direct  communication  with  every  section  of  the  country,  have 
been  mentioned,  and  are  shown  by  the  accompanying  maps. 

By  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tennes- 
see River  at  Muscle  Shoals,  this  river  will  be  open  throughout  its  whole 
length  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  Thus  cheap  transportation  will  be 
afforded  for  all  the  heavy  articles  of  commerce,  and  a  line  of  water 
communication  can  be  provided  between  the  great  North-west  and  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  varied  products  of  the  soil,  the 
mine,  and  innumerable  furnaces  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
the  commerce  which  will  course  through  the  natural  channel  of  trade, 
will  make  Chattanooga  the  metropolis  of  the  central  South. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


County  Seat — Sneedville. 


This,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee, 
has  a])proximately  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hypothentwe 
resting  in  part  on  the  summit  of  Clinch  Mountain,  and  the  longer  1^ 
coinciding,  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  with  the  Virginia  line.  It  contaiD' 
about  230  square  miles,  and  had  a  population  in  1870  of  7,148,  ot 
which  585  were  colored.  This  was  but  a  small  increase  over  1860f 
when  it  was  7,020. 
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Hancock  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  ridges  and  mountains 
it  contains.  Its  surface  is  indeed  a  succession  of  crowded  straight 
ridges^  trending  in  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction,  and 
separated  by  intervening  valleys,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  rich, 
populous  and  beautiful. 

The  act  establishing  Hancock  county  was  passed  January  7,  1844. 
It  was,  however,  not  organized,  owing  to  some  constitutional  objections, 
until  1846,  when  A.  P.  McCarty,  Anderson  Campbell,  Richard 
Mitchell,  William  Nichol,  of  Hawkins  county,  and  James  Ritchie, 
James  Fulkerson,  John  Farmer,  Marshall  Brewer,  and  Alexander 
Sates,  of  Claiborne  County,  were  appointed  commissioners  and  author- 
ized to  have  the  county  re-surveyed,  so  that  its  establishment  might 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  counties.  These  commissioners 
were  likewise  empowered  to  organize  the  county.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  prominent  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  The  county 
was  formed  out  of  Claiborne  and  Hawkins. 

The  general  topographical   characteristics   of  Hancock  have  been 
given.     From  high  points,  its  surface  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
extended  and  congealed  billowy  sea,  the  great  waves  of  which  succeed 
each  other  in  parallel  lines.     The  waves  are  the  ridges  and  mountiiins, 
which,  with  the  valleys  and  the  beds  of  the  streams,  run  across  the 
county  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  or,  more  accurately,  in  a 
cagt  north-easterly  direction.     While  this  billowy  and  parallel  feature 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  it  is  particu- 
larly 80  of  Hancock  county.     Its  south-eastern  boundary  is  the  crest 
of  the  straight  and  high  Clinch  Mountain,  except  where  too  close  a 
proximity  to  Rogersville  throws  the  line  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west, 
^'wm  this  mountain  across  the  county  to  its  north-western  corner,  the 
traveler  intersects  many  ridges  and  valleys.     Of  the  former,  the  prin- 
^pal  ones  are,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Copper,  Chestnut, 
Comby,   Newman's,    PowelPs  and  Wallen's  ridges.      Newman's  and 
"owell's  ridges  are  good  sized  mountains;  the  first,  in  fact,  is  known 
•*  Powell's  Mountain.     The  two  lie  close  together,  being  separated  by 
*very  narrow  valley,  which  is,  indeed,  but  little  more  than  the  bed  of 
^camore,  a  creek  of  respectable  size.     Comby  Ridge  is  a  curious  line 
1^  ^harp  shale  and  sandstone  knobs.     Chestnut  Ridge,  so  well  defined 
'^  the  oounties  to  the  south-west,  is  here  much  broken  up  by  the  Clinch 
*^  and  its  tributaries.     The  parallelism  and  direct  course  o?  iW^^ 
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ridges,  would  at  once  attract  the  attention  of  a  person  not  fiimiliar 
with  the  characteristics  of  thir>  country,  and  no  one  without  the  proper 
geological  knowledge  could  explain  the  peculiar  topography.  It  ia 
enough  to  say,  that  the  strata  of  the  county  have  been  so  disturbed  as 
to  have  a  tilted  or  inclined  position,  their  edges  being  exposed  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  elements.  These  long,  straight  outcropping 
edges,  when  of  hard  rocks,  like  sandstone,  have  resisted  erosion,  and 
formed  ridges  and  mountains,  while  the  edges  of  softer  rocks,  as  ot 
limestone  and  shales,  have  yielded  to  the  action,  their  materials  being 
removed  and  valleys  formed. 

There  are  a  number  of  rich  valleys  in  the  county.  Clinch  Mountain 
Valley,  lying  between  the  north-western  base  of  Clinch  Mountain 
and  Copper  Ridge,  is  based  on  limestone,  and  presents  the  best  wheat 
lands  in  Hancock.  In  seasons  sufficiently  wet,  the  soil  grows  large 
crops  of  corn,  but  there  are  portions  in  which  the  rocks  are  so  near 
the  surface  that,  in  dry  seasons,  the  corn  is  withered  before  coming  to 
maturity.  The  north-western  slope  of  Clinch  Mountain  is  very  fertile, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  continuous  with  the  valley,  both  together 
making  the  widest  and  most  desirable  belt  of  land  in  this  portion  of 
the  county.  There  is  also  much  good  land  on  the  slopes  of  Copper 
Ridge. 

Extending  in  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  county,  and  lying  along  the  south-easteni 
base  of  Newman's  Ridge,  is  Sneedville  Valley.  This  will  average 
throughout  about  two  miles  in  width.  Its  soil  is  marly  and  sandy, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  grass.  Its  more  westerly  lands  are  not  con- 
sidered the  best,  but  as  we  approach  Clinch  River  they  become  mach 
better,  and  grow  corn  and  wheat  as  well  as  any  lands  in  East  Ten* 
nessee. 

Sneedville,  the  only  town  in  Hancock,  is  located  near  the  sontli- 
eastern  base  of  Newman's  Ridge,  and  gives  name  to  the  valley.  B 
may  be  added  here  that,  though  Sneedville  is  the  only  town,  there  ate 
stores  or  trading  centers  at  convenient  intervab  throughout  the  count)r« 

Between  Clinch  Mountain  Valley  and  the  one  just  mentioned,  th* 
country  is  for  the  most  part  rough  and  hilly.  There  are  some  valkf 
lands.  Much  of  the  country,  both  lowlands  and  hills,  is  very  lA 
and  will  produce  all  the  crops  suited  tp  the  latitude.  The  8teepiie0<' 
the  hills  is  often  su(5h  as  to  make  the  cultivation  of  them  difficult  T^ 
best  disposition  to  be  made  of  these  would  be  to  put  them  in  p^ 
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which  might  be  made  to  yield  in  the  end  a  better  return,  in  the  way  of 
stock,  butter,  and  cheese,  than  they  do  now  in  corn  and  wheat. 

Xext  west  of  the  Sneedville  Valley,  and  lying  between  Newman's 
Ridi]^  and  Powell's  Mountain,  is  the  narrow  Valley  of  Sycamore,  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  It  is  a  cold  trough,  of  little  agricultural  im- 
portance, but  opens  out  at  the  south-western  end  of  Powell's  Moun- 
tain into  a  wide,  desirable  country. 

Proceeding  north-westerly  across  Powell's  Mountain,  we  find  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Wallen's  Ridge,  another  wide  valley  of  marked 
fertility  and  interest,  much  like  the  Clinch  Mountain  Valley.  It  is 
called  Mulberry  Valley,  from  the  name  of  the  stream  which  flows 
through  it.  The  north-west  side  of  Powell's  Mountain,  like  the  same 
side  of  Clinch  Mountain,  is  rich,  and  more  or  less  in  cultivation.  In- 
deed, the  two  mountains,  Powell's  and  Clinch,  each  with  its  blue  lirae- 
f^tone  valley  on  the  north-west  side,  are  counterparts  of  each  other. 
The  mountains  have  the  same  formations,  and  in  the  same  order,  and 
the  valleys  are  also  alike  in  rocks,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  soils  and 
agricultural  characteristics. 

Beyond  Wallen's  Ridge  lies  the  Tazewell  Valley  of  Claiborne,  which 

has  geological  and  other  features  much  like  the  two  valleys  that  have 

just  been  compared.     The  western  line  of  Hancock  runs  so  as  to  cut 

off  and  throw  into  the  county  the  extreme  north-eastern  end  of  the 

Tazewell  Valley,  that  immediately  on  the  Virginia  line.     Wallen's 

Ridge  has  much  good  land  upon  it ;  on  the  north  side  it  is  rich.     It  is 

wide  and  rounded  on  top,  being  in  this  respect  quite  in  contrast  with 

Powell's  Mountain,  which  is  sharp  and  roof  like. 

As  in  Claiborne  county,  the  prevailing  rocks  in  Hancock  are  lime- 
stone and  dolomite,  the  latter  differing  from  limestone  in  containing 
inagnesia  as  well  as  lime.  Sandstones  occur  conspicuously  on  the 
soath-eastem  slopes  of  Powell's  and  Clinch  mountains,  though  this 
^opeof  the  latter  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  county.  The  Black  Shale 
pf^nts  two  linear  outcrops,  one  in  Sycamore  Valley  and  the  other  in 
Siieedville  Valley.  This  formation  yields  several  sulphur  and  cha- 
yWte  springs.  There  are  two  outcrops  of  the  dyestone,  or  red  fossil- 
"^foos  iron  ore  in  the  coimty,  one  on  the  east  side  of  Powell's  Moun- 
^1  and  the  other  on  the  same  side  of  Wallen's  Ridge.  Both  supply 
^^^  ore,  bat  the  latter  is  far  the  more  valuable,  and  has  supplied 
^•A  oie  in  times  past  for  forges.  Patches  of  brown  hematVte^  ot 
'^•'^^ita,  may  be  found  on  WalleD^s  Ridge  and  at  otber  ]^mta. 
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In  a  comparison  of  this  county  with  Claiborne,  it  has  been  said  that^ 
for  agricultural  purposes,  Claiborne  is  the  better  of  the  two.  In  Han- 
cock, farms  and  farm-houses  are  not  so  good,  nor  is  the  same  attention 
given  to  the  management  of  the  farm.  The  farms  average  about  the 
same  size  as  in  Claiborne,  and  are  generally  worked  by  the  owners, 
though,  during  the  summer  months,  most  of  them  hire  laborerst  The 
crops  grown  are  the  same  as  those  grown  in  Claiborne,  and  the  prices 
and  supply  of  labor  much  the  same.  More  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  raising  of  gr^ss  and  stock  than  formerly.  The  use  of  clover  in 
the  improvement  of  land  has  begun  to  attract  attention,  and  a  manifest 
advance  is  taking  place  in  this  direction.  But  the  farms  generally 
have  deteriorated ;  fences  are  bad,  and  the  dense  growth  in  the  fence- 
corners  shows  a  want  of  neatness  in  the  farming.  No  attention,  except- 
ing in  the  rich  valleys,  is  given  to  beautifying  homes  or  in  making  them 
attractive.  Hill-side  plows  and  mowers  and  reapers  are  coming  slowly 
into  use.  Mules  are  not  common,  the  reliance  being  placed  on  horses 
and  oxen. 

Great  complaint  is  made  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  dogs.  The 
best  farmers  desire  that  some  law  should  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
to  diminish  the  number  of  dogs  that  make  sheep-raising  next  to  im- 
possible. Get  rid  of  these,  and  soon  the  mountains  and  ridges  of  this 
picturesque  county  would  be  covered  with  flocks  of  the  best  sheep,  and 
large  areas  of  what  is  now  useless  territory  made  to  yield  comfort  and 
wealth  to  its  inhabitants.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  waste  land  grow- 
ing up  in  persimmon,  "  broomsedge,"  briers  and  other  noxious  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  valleys  are  thickly  inhabited.  At  short  intervals  dwellings  are 
seen,  but  on  the  ridjrc  and  mountain  slopes  houses  are  comparatively 
scarce.  Every  farmer  has  his  spring,  near  or  over  which  is  the  spring- 
house,  containing  abundant  supplies  of  milk  and  butter. 

The  terms  of  leases  and  rents  are  the  same  as  in  the  county  of 
Claiborne,  to  the  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  best 
and  most  abundant  timber  is  poplar,  all  the  oaks,  chestnut,  sugar  tree 
and  walnut.  The  county  abounds  in  timber,  the  hills,  ridges  and 
mountains  bein^  covered  with  forests. 

The  county  is  reinirkably  well  watered.     Clinch  River  traverses 

the  county,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large  creeks.     Four  Mile  and 

Morton's  Creek  flow  from  the  north  into  Powell's  River,  and  Kg 

Mulberry  from  the  south,  a\\  awppV'jvw^  ^od  water-power.    Big  Syc»" 
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more  empties  into  Clinch  River  in  Claiborne  county,  and  like  those 
mentioned,  is  a  good  milling  stream.  Swan  and  Blackwater  creeks 
empty  into  Clinch  River  within  the  county  and  from  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  south  side  are  Richardson's,  War  and  Big  creeks, 
also  respectable  streams,  affording  many  excellent  mill  or  factory  sites. 
On  the  smaller  streams  of  the  county  there  are  many  over-shot  mills. 
There  is  a  goodly  number  of  saw-mills,  and  lumber  sells  for  ten  dollars 
per  thousand  feet. 

Hancock  is  without  railroads.  Produce  is  shipped  down  the  Clinch 
and  Powell's  rivers  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  Want  of  transportation  is 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  farmer.  No  accession  is  made  to  the 
county  by  immigration,  while  there  is  some  loss  by  emigration,  families 
now  and  then  moving  off  to  the  west.     The  schools  are  poor. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  berries  grow  well.  The  knobby 
lands  on  the  Cliiltjh  River  are  especially  suited  to  apples,  and  much  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  improvement  of  that  fruit.  Peach  trees 
are  sjiort-lived.  The  seedling  is  relied  on  for  a  crop.  A  large  amount 
of  fruit  is  dried  every  year,  and  brings  the  farmer  oftentimes  his 
greatest  income ;  especially  has  this  be^n  the  case  since  the  war.  Honey 
is  produced  by  the  citizens  for  their  own  use,  but  little  being  offered 
for  sale.  Large  quantities  of  butter  are  shipped  during  the  winter 
months  to  Knoxville,  Atlanta  and  Augusta.  Both  apple  and  peach 
brandy  is  made  in  the  county. 

There  is  much  land  for  sale,  the  best  being  offered  at  ^25  to  $30  per 
acre,  medium  $10  to  $15,  common  from  $1  to  $6.  Farmers  complain 
of  hard  times  and  want  of  facilities  for  getting  their  produce  to  market. 
A  lack  of  enterprise  is  apparent  among  them.  No  organizations  are 
in  existence.  They  have  no  fair  grounds,  and  no  opportunities  are 
presented  for  conferring  together  and  improving  their  condition  by  a 
concert  of  action. 

Living  is  very  cheap,  and  much  the  same  as  in  Claiborne.  The  fol- 
lowing list  will  give  information  on  this  point :   , 

Eggs,  highest  price,  10  cents ;  butter,  16§  cents ;  beef,  4  cents ;  pork, 
4  cents;  com,  40  cents  per  bushel;  wheat,  average,  $1 ;  chickens,  10 
cents;  labor,  |8  to  $12  per  month;  carpenters,  $1.50  per  day;  splitting 
mik,  50  cents  per  hundred  and  board;  making  staves,  50  cents  per 
handred ;  shingles,  drawn,  $2.50  per  thousand ;  making  board^^  ^"^ 
ooits  per  hundred  .  hay  bO  centa  per  hundred. 
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HAWKINS  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Rogessville. 

Hawkins  county  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Val- 
ley of  East  Tennessee,  which  valley  constitutes  the  Tennessee  portion 
of  the  great  valley  extending  from  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  Coosa  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,  in  Alabama.     This  county  was 
the  sixth  out  of  seven  counties  organized  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    Its  original  boundaries,  in  1786,  embraced  all  that  portion  of 
Tennessee  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston  River  on  the  east, 
the  top  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Kentucky 
line  on  the  north,  and  Bays  Mountain  and  the  French  Broad,  lower 
Holston  or  Tennessee  rivers  on  the  south.     At  the  organization  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  although  the  counties  of  Knox  and  Grainger, 
and  a  portion  of  Jefferson,  had  been  carved  out  of  its  territory,  which 
reduced  it  nearly  to  its  present  dimensions,  it  contained  the  largest 
population,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Knox  county,  very  much  the 
largest  slave  population,  of  any  of  the  eleven  counties  then  comprising 
the  State  of  Tennessee.     Its  white  population  was  composed  of  citizens 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians  and  Protestant  Irish,  and  a  few  New  Englanders  of  the  best 
stamp.     The  establishment  of  the  town  of  Rogersville,  the  county 
seat  of  Hawkins,  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina.     It  was  called  after  Joseph  Rogers,  an  Irishman,  the  first 
settler  in  the  place.     The  second  settler  was  Richard  Mitchell,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  convention,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Governors  Wil- 
liam and  Willie  Blount.      The  brook  which  runs  through  the  town 
still  bears  the  name  of  Crockett's  Creek,  called  after  the  Either  or  uncle 
of  Colonel  David  Crockett.    At  the  old  Rogers  tavern,  as  it  was  called^ 
many  of  the  old  celebrities  of  the  day  were  wont  to  gather,  and  it  wai 
there  that  General  Jackson   made  the  dandy,  who  wanted  a  separate 
room  and  bed,  sleep  in  the  log  corn-crib.    In  Rogersville,  in  1791,  the 
first  newspaper  ever  published  in  Tennessee,  '^  The  Rogersville  Grazette,*' 
was  issued,  and  in  1832,  "The  Railroad  Advocate,"  the  ^ra<  news- 
paper exclusively  devoted  to  internal   improvement  published  in  the 
United  States,  was  issued  at  Rogersville.     Hawkins  county  fhrnished 
one  of  the  two  senators  first  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  one  of  the  earlier  governors,  and  from  its 
earliest  organization  has  held  the  position  of  one  of  the  leading  coun- 
ties in  the  State. 
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Topography.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  divided  into  rich  valleys 
and  ridges.  Its  northern  boundary  includes  a  portion  of  Clinch 
Mountain^  and  its  southern^  a  portion  of  Bays  Mountain.  The  Hol- 
fiton  River  runs  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county^  and  on  its 
banks  are  bottom  lands  wide  and  extremely  fertile. 

Productions,  The  native  growth  of  timber  is  yellow  pine,  poplar, 
hickory,  walnut,  all  the  oaks,  beech,  buckeye,  cedar,  ash,  elm,  cherry, 
locust,  mulberry,  sugar  tree,  sweet  gum,  (much  used  in  the  interior 
finish  of  churches,  &c.,)  and  many  other  trees.  Every  fruit  known  to 
the  continent,  except  those  purely  tropical,  and  all  the  grains  and  grasses 
grown  in  the  State  are  found  here.  Before  the  war  the  hog  product 
was  made  a  specialty,  but  since  then  the  grasses  and  live  stock  have 
been  the  order.  Wheat  is  extensively  raised,  and  forty  bushels  per 
acre  has  been  produced  without  other  aid  than  home-made  fertilizers 
and  clover.  Much  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising,  and  thorough- 
bred and  trotting  stallions.  Herdbook,  Short-horn  and  Jersey  cattle, 
Berkshire,  Chester  White  and  Essex  hogs,  improved  sheep  and  Cash- 
mere goats  are  numerous.  Sheep  could  be  raised  by  the  thousand  with- 
out interfering  with  our  grain  and  grass  crops,  but  unfortunately  we 
have  no  dog  law. 

The  Holston  affords  good  boating  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  pro- 
duce.   The  Rogersville  and  Jeflferson  Bailroad,  fifteen  miles  long,  con- 
necting with  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  at 
Ball's  Grap,  two  turnpike  roads  crossing  the  Clinch  Mountain  and  River, 
one  running  to  the  Virginia,  Lee  county  line,  and  the  other  to  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Hancock  county,  with  the  various  county  roads,  afford  good 
oommerciiri   and  mail  facilities.     Two  other  railroads  are  projected, 
which,  if  completed,  will  give  additional  railroad  facilities.     The  Shen- 
andoah Extension  Railroad,  of  which  Colonel  Tom  Scott  is  President, 
Wng  an  air  line  from  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  to  Russellville,  Tennes- 
•^>  where  it  will  intersect  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
™iroad,  has  been  surveyed,  and  in  the  able  reix)rt  of  General  Haupt, 
we  chief  engineer,  the  marble,  timber,  grain  and  stock  of  Hawkins  coun- 
ty We  largely  looked  to  as  affording  prospective  freight.     This  road,  if 
'^'iBt,  will  traverse  the  county  from  east  to  north-east  to  south-west. 
I'^^^wal  Mahone  has  also  had  a  preliminary  survey  made  from  Bristol, 
^  SoUivan  county,  to  Bean  Station,  in  Grainger  county,  with  a  view, 
^  18  QoderBtood,  to  a  connection  with  the  Tennessee  and  Paciftc  BaiV 
'^d  at  or  near  Clinton,  in  Anderson  County,  Tennessee.      TYieafe  t^o 
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roads,  Scott's  and  Mahone's,  run  in  parallel  lines,  as  projected  through 
Hawkins  county. 

Miner alsy  Marbles,  &e.  •  Gold,  silver  (?),  lead  and  iron  ore  are  found 
in  the  county,  but  not  in  paying  quantities  as  yet.  The  variegated 
marble  of  Hawkins  is  unrivaled.  This  marble  outcrops  for  about 
twelve  miles.  Its  extraordinary  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Troost,  State  Geologist,  and  in  1838  a  company  of  gentlemien,  in  and 
near  Rogersville,  commenced  working  it.  Two  blocks  of  it  are  in  the 
Washington  monument,  at  Washington  city,  one  sent  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  the  other  by  Hawkins  county.  Large  quantities  of  it 
were  used  in  adorning  the  interior  of  the  capitol  extension  at  Washing- 
ton city.  The  balustrade  and  columns  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
House  and  Senate  galleries,  the  walls  of  the  marble-room  and  other 
parts  of  the  building  are  of  Tennessee  marble.  Four  large  quarries 
are  worked,  and  blocks  weighing  eighteen  thousand  pounds  are  shipped 
by  railroad.  It  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Barytes  is 
found,  but  has  not  been  worked  as  yet.  Salt  was  made  in  Hawkins 
county  as  early  as  1820,  and  two  new  wells  are  being  bored  at  this 
time,  with  very  &vorable  prospects.  The  water  is  found  in  the  same 
valley  in  which  the  Smyth  county,  Virginia,  salt  wells  are  situated. 

Mineral  Waters.  An  alum  well,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  is 
five  miles  east  of  Rogersville,  and  the  same  distance  north  of  the  town 
are  Hale's  red  and  white  sulphur  springs,  a  place  of  great  repute 
and  beauty,  and  largely  attended  as  a  summer  resort,  while  other  sul- 
phur and  chalybeate  springs  abound  in  tl^  county. 

Tovms  and  Villages.  Kogersville  is  a  place  of  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  has  always  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  intelligence,  re- 
finement and  genuine  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  but  in  these  respects  the 
town  has  only  worthily  represented  the  county  at  large,  a  county  which| 
in  the  enterprise,  refinement,  and  hospitality  of  its  people,  the  comfort 
and  elegance  of  their  dwellings  and  other  surroundings,  has  always 
challenged  the  admiration  of  passing  strangers.  The  town  has  three  fine 
schools,  well  attended.  It  has  five  churches — ^two  Presbyterian,  two 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist — in  which  the  white  population  of  the 
town  and  vicinity  worship,  and  two  are  being  erected — ^Presby- 
terian and  Methodist,  by  the  colored  people.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  located  here,  in  what  was  said  to 
be  the  best  arranged  banking  house  in  the  State.  A  private  bonk 
is  soon  to  occupy  this  fine  b\i\\dm^.    There  are  fi>ur  other  towns  ov 
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villages  in  the  county.  Morrisburg,  St.  Clair,  Stony  Point,  and  Roth- 
erwood.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  churches — Baptist,  Method- 
ist, Presbyterian,  and,  in  a  few  localities,  Dunkards  of  Pennsylvania 
origin,  and  comprising  a  steady  and  industrious  people.  The  common 
Bchool  system  is  well  established,  and  the  county  has  good  mail  facil- 
ities, having  twenty-two  post-offices,  and  seven  mail  routes. 

.  Woolen  MUlSy  Water-power j  &c.  There  are  two  woolen  mills  in 
operation.  The  Rotherwood  Mill  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston, 
twenty-six  miles  east  of  Rogersville,  and  Kirkpatrick's  Mill,  five  miles 
south-west,  operated  by  steam  power.  They  manufacture  blankets, 
and  cloths  of  every  quality.  Flouring  mills,  saw-mills,  and  tanneries 
are  to  be  found  in  every  neighborhood.  The  Holston  River  and  tributa- 
ries afford  ample  water-powers  for  any  amount  of  machinery.  In  1825-6, 
Cloud's  Shoals  on  the  Holston  River,  five  miles  west  of  Rogersville, 
were  reported  upon  by  Colonel  Long,  United  States  army,  then  survey- 
ing a  military  road,  as  a  proper  location  for  a  government  manufactory 
of  arms.  That  the  county  is  well  watered,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  old  stage  route,  traversing  the  county  from  north-east  to  south-wetst, 
is  crossed  by  twenty-four  distinct  and  perpetual  streams,  and  twelve  of 
these  afford  water-power  sufficient  to  operate  numerous  mills.  Lime- 
stone springs  are  innumerable. 

Population,  The  population  of  the  county  was,  in  1870,  about  six- 
teen thousand.  Taxes,  State  and  county  are  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  upon  a  very  reasonable  valuation  of  prop- 
erty. Immigration  greatly  desired,  that  is,  of,  the  right  kind,  which 
means  peaceable,  industrious  persons,  who  were  good  citizens  where 
they  came  from.  Hawkins  county  has  already  received  and  welcomed 
some  such  additions  to  its  population,  and  earnestly  desires  more. 
One  gentleman  from  New  York  has  established  one  of  the  woolen 
mills  referred  to  above.  Another  from  Vermont  has  introduced,  and  is 
breeding  and  training,  trotting  horses.  Others  from  Pennsylvania  are 
taking  hold  of  our  fine  farming  lands.  More  of  this  stamp  are  thrice 
welcome,  and  can  come  and  reside  amongst  us  without  our  people  ask- 
ing or  caring  to  know  their  politics  or  religion.  Farm  wages  are 
reasonable,  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month.  Labor  is  both  white 
and  colored.  Colored  population  of  the  county,  represented  by  about 
three  hundred  voters,  is  quiet,  orderly,  and  well  disposed.  Lands 
range  firom  five  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  localVoxi^ 
qoali^  and  improvements.    The  clim&te,  as  to  health  and  comtoTt,  \a 
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all  that  could  be  desired.  Fifteen  of  the  citizens  of  Rogersville  are 
between  the  ages  of  seventy-five  and  ninety-two  years,  and  this  is 
but  a  fair  sample  of  the  good  health  and  longevity  of  the  people  gen- 
erally. The  county  has  lost  but  few  citizens  by  emigration  since  the 
war,  and  many  of  these  are  returning  to  "  Old  Hawkins." 


JAMES  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Ooi.tawah. 

This  is  a  new  county,  the  law  creating  it  having  been  passed  and 
approved  January  30,  1871,  when  it  was  immediately  organized.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bradley  county,  on  the  north  by  Meigs,  on 
the  south  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tennessee 
River  and  Hamilton  county.  It  contains  about  285  square  miles,  has 
a  voting  population  of  about  1,000,  and  a  total  population  of  near 
6,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Ooltawah,  Harrison  and  Birchwood.  Ool- 
tawah  is  the  county  seat.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  400.  It 
is  sitimted  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. 
The  citizens  are  enterprising  and  intelligent.  Harrison  was  formerly 
the  county  seat  of  Hamilton  county,  but  fell  into  James  county  when 
it  was  formed.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  contains  a  small  population. 
Harrison  College  As  located  here,  an  institution  of  high  grade,  and 
doing  an  important  work.  Birchwood  is  a  small  village,  with  a  popn- 
lation  of  about  200. 

There  are  some  excellent  farming  lands  in  this  county.  The  Savan* 
nah  Valley,  which  runs  through  it,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  three 
miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  soil  is  supported  by  a  strong  clay 
subsoil. 

The  prevailing  rocks  are  limestones  and  dolomites.  Sandstones  and 
shales  occur  in  White  Oak  Mountain,  in  which  also  are  strata  of  tn^ 
red  fossiliferous  iron  ore.  Mineral  waters  of  various  kinds  abound. 
There  is  no  lack  of  pure  spring  water,  and  no  healthier  region  9SiJ' 
where.  The  climate  is  mild.  The  winters  are  short,  and  the  sunun*' 
seasons  are  not  oppressively  warm. 

Farms  are  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  in  tracts  too  large  for  suooea^ 
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fill  cultivation.  They  are  generally  worked  by  the  owners.  The  terms 
of  leasing  are  one-third  of  the  crop  of  the  uplands  and  one-half  of 
the  bottom  lands.  The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  is  too  much  neglected, 
and  there  is  but  little  meadow.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable 
to  the  successful  culture  of  all  the  grass  crops.  The  farmers  continue 
the  old  system  of  raising  too  much  corn,  which  has  exhausted  the  soil. 
Here  and  there  one  has  broken  the  crust  of  this  fossilized  system,  and 
adopted  the  more  sensible  one  of  cultivating  less,  and  of  fertilizing  his 
soil  with  an  eye  to  meadows  and  grazing. 

Although  this  section  was  greatly  injured  by  the  war — stock  de- 
stroyed, fences  burnt  up,  and  the  lands  neglected — farms  are  now  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  than  they  were  antecedent  to  the  war,  which 
proves  that  the  farmers  have  been  industrious  and  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  recuperating  their  soil  and  of  repairing  the  waste  places. 
They  are  asing  better  implements  of  husbandry,  are  plowing  deeper, 
and  paying  more*  attention  to  their  duties. 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  improved  breeds  of  stock  throughout  the 
county.  There  is  very  little  thoroughbred  stock  of  any  kind.  This 
is  a  drawback  upon  the  operations  of  the  iarmers.  They  would  find 
that  their  profits  would  be  largely  enhanced  by  at  least  crossing  their 
native  stock  with  the  purest  breeds.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  sheep  on 
account  of  hungry  curs.  They  are  regarded  as  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  there  is  a  universal  wish  that  some  stringent  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

The  county  is  not  thickly  settled.  There  is  ample  room  for  three 
or  four  times  the  present  population.  Many  large  farms  would  make 
from  two  to  four  good  ones,  and  it  would  be  a  benefit  if  they  could  be 
subdivided  and  sold  to  others.  The  citizens  are  anxious  that  new- 
comers should  come  into  their  midst.  They  would  be  kindly  received. 
Lands  are  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  are  offered  upon  easy 
terms. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  taxable  property  is  $754,327.  There 
is  almost  every  variety  of  timber.  The  water-courses  are  small,  but 
there  are  some  valuable  sites  for  mills,  &c. 

Transportation  is  available  by  way  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railroad.  Labor  is  scarce  and  wages  reasonably  high. 
The  greatest  drawback  upon  the  county  is  the  want  of  laborers  and 
fertilizers. 
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There  is  an  earnest  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education.     The  schools 
are  usually  good. 

There  is  not  a  farmers'  club  in  the  county,  nor  any  feir  grounds. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Dandridgb. 

Jefferson  county,  having  a  far  greater  extent  of  surface  than  it  has 
now,  was  established  at  the  same  time  with  Knox,  in  June  1792,  by 
the  Governor,  when  the  State  was  a  part  of  the  **  territory  south-west 
of  the  Ohio  River."      This  county  is  situated  in  the  great  Valley  of 
East  Tennessee,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  lands,  its  excellent 
schools,  it^  enterprising  farmers,  its  numerous  churches  and  its  orderly 
and  intelligent  society.     It  joins  Knox  county  on  the  west,  and  the 
East  Tennessee,  Yirgina  and  Georgia  Railroad  runs  through  its  north- 
western side.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Grainger  and  Hamblen 
counties,  on  the  north-east  by  Hamblen,  on  the  east  by  Cocke,  and  on 
the  south  by  Sevier.      It  is  somewhat  broken    by  hills  and    ridges, 
and   one   large  ridge   runs   through    it,  dividing  the  waters    of  the 
French  Broad  and  Holston.     South-east  of  the  French  Broad  is  a 
triangular  area  embracing  about  fifty  square  miles,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  great  knobby  belt  extending  from  the  Bays  Mountain  region  to  the 
Tennessee  River.     The  soils  of  this  area  are  mellow  and  derived  from 
the  sandy  shales  of  the  Nashville  group  of  rocks.     It  is  well  adapted 
to  grass  and  grain,  but  is,  excepting  on  the  streams,  too  hilly  for  large 
continuous  arable  tracts.     On  the  north-west  side  of  the  French  Broad 
the  soils  and  formations  are  very  different.     The  rocks  are  limestones 
and  dolomites,  mainly  of  the  Knox  group,  and  the  soils  are  calcareo- 
siliceous  and  clayey,  and  suited  for  all  crops  grown  in  East  Tennessee* 
Some  of  the  ridges  are  flinty.     The  great  staples  are  com,  wheat,  oats 
and  hay.     The  uplands  especially  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  and 
the  lauds  on  the  French  Broad  River  are  noted  for  their  heavy  yield 
of  corn.     For  many  years,  both  before  and  since  the  war,  the  farmers 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  mules,  horses,  cattle,  dieep 
and  hogs.     Of  late,  however,  this  has  been  considerably  abated,  and 
now  they  are  putting  more  of  their  lands  down  in  clover  and  grasB^ 
with  tl^e  view  of  raising  cattle  and  of  establishing  dairies. 


I 
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Dandridge  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  a  population 
of  about  one  thousand.  It  is  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  depot.  It  is 
a  moral  place ;  its  business,  men  are  active  and  honorable  ;  its  scholastic 
advantages  excellent,  and  its  citizens  intelligent  and  refined.  There  is 
a  flourishing  academy  in  the  place,  and  three  churches,  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian. 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  Mossy  Creek,  ten  miles  distant, 
lying  in  the  New  Market  Valley,  immediately  on  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Kailroad,  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  city 
of  Knoxville.  Its  population  is  about  300.  The  community  is  one  of 
the  best — temperate,  moral  and  intelligent.  There  are  two  churches, 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist.  Its  educational  advantages  are  superior, 
there  being  two  institutions  of  learning,  the  Masonic  Female  Institute 
mod  the  Baptist  College.  Both  are  permanently  established  and  doing 
a  great  work  for  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  healthfulness  of  the 
locality,  the  pure  spring  water,  the  moral  and  religious  advantages,  and 
the  high  social  tone  pervading  the  community,  render  Mossy  Creek  a 
desirable  place  at  which  to  educate  the  youth.  The  country  contiguous 
ifl  inviting  and  attractive.  Fine  &rms,  dotted  with  beautiful  homes, 
can  be  seen  on  all  sides. 

The  water-power  here  is  unusually  good.  It  is,  perhaps,  superior  to 
any  in  the  country.  The  stream  known  as  Mossy  Creek  furnishes  it. 
It  is  only  about  six  miles  long,  but  for  every  half  mile  a  sufficient 
power  for  all  purposes  can  be  obtained.  The  stream  is  fed  by  a  large 
spring,  and  therefore  is  constant.  There  is  a  number  of  mills  on  it, 
and  one  or  two  cotton  factories. 

Near  the  village  is  a  zinc  mine.  The  ore  is  considered  valuable. 
The  mine  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  depot.  A  few 
jrears  ago  a  company  came  out  from  the  east,  bought  the  mine  and 
erected  suitable  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  zinc. 
Heavy  expenditures  were  made,  and  vast  quantities  of  the  ore  were 
gotten  out  and  manufactured,  but  the  company  &iled.  It  is  thought 
the  ore  exists  in  sufficient  quantity,  if  judiciously  worked,  to  be  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  owners. 

New  Market  is  another  town  of  Jefferson  county,  so.me  five  miles 
floath-west  of  Mossy  Creek,  twenty-four  miles  from  Knoxville,  and  on 
the  railroad.  It  is  a  quiet  and  orderly  place.  No  ardent  spirits  are 
drank  or  sold  in  die  place.    There  are  three  churches  and  a  college  in 
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the  town.     It  lies  in  a  magnificent  valley.     The  land  is  productive. 
It  produces  all  the  crops — corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay. 

Jefferson  county  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  counties  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  mineral  wealth,  but,  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  it  is  hard  to  excel.  It  possesses  almost  every  variety  of 
soil,  and  produces  almost  every  kind  of  product.  The  average  yield 
of  corn  per  acre  is  about  thirty  bushels,  of  wheat  ten,  of  rye  ten,  of 
oats  twenty-five,  of  sweet  potatoes  100,  and  of  Irish  potatoes  about  the 
same.  The  richest  lands  are  on  the  French  Broad  and  Holston  rivers. 
They  will  produce  on  an  average  about  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  It  is  a  great  hog  region.  The  price  of  land  varies  according  to 
quality,  improvement  and  location.  The  bottom  lands  are  valued  at 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  better  grade  of  uplands 
at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  The  second  class  from  five 
to  ten,  and  unimproved  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  acre.  There  i« 
not  much  waste  land  in  the  county.  It  is  not  thickly  settled ;  there 
is  space  for  treble  the  population.  The  prevailing  timber  is  oak,  wal- 
nut, maple,  hickory,  &3.  The  principal  streams  are  the  French  Broad 
and  Holston  rivero.  Mossy  Creek  and  Muddy  Creek.  Facilities  for 
transportation  are  good. 

Labor  is  not  very  abundant  in  this  county,  nor  reliable.  Wages 
range  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

Jefferson  county  has  done  a  good  deal  towards  improving  its  stock. 
There  are  a  number  of  thoroughbred  Short-horns,  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  hogs. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY, 


County  Seat — Taylorsville. 


This  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1836,  and  was  originally  a 
part  of  Carter.  The  boundaries,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Asseroblyi 
were  fixed  as  follows:  "Beginning  at  the  line  of  Sullivan  county,  al 
a  place  called  the  Rich  End,  where  the  cross  ridge  commences  thatdi* 
vides  the  waters  of  Beaver  Dam  and  Stony  creeks;  thence  running 
with  the  heights  of  said  ridge  to  the  Iron  Mountain ;  thence  with  the 
extreme  heights  of  said  mountain  to  a  point  opposite  the  ridge  mnuing 
from  said  mountain,  between  Bugger's  and  Yanhouae's;  then  withsud 
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ridge  to  the  Watauga  River;  then  up  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Elk 
Creek;  then  with  the  ridge  dividing  Elk  Creek  from  the  Watauga 
River,  to  the  North  Carolina  line;  then  with  the  line  between  Carter 
county  and  North  Carolina  to  the  Virginia  line ;  then  with  the  Vir- 
ginia line  to  the  corner  of  Carter  and  Sullivan  counties ;  thence  to  the 
bejjinning." 

The  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia  and  Sullivan 
county y  on  the  east  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  Carter  county, 
and  on  the  west  by  Carter  and  Sullivan. 

Topography y  Valleys  and  Mountains,  To  understand  the  topography 
of  the  county  let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  hover,  for  a  time,  at  an  ele- 
vation high  enough  to  bring  in  sight  not  only  the  whole  of  Johnson^ 
but  also  adjoining  regions,  including  Carter  county  and  parts  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Furthermore,  we  will  suppose  our  position  to 
be  immediately  over  Taylorsville,  the  county  seat,  and  about  the  cea- 
tral  point  of  Johnson.  We  recognize  at  once  below  us  a  long,  straight 
valley,  with  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  trend,  on  both  sides  of 
which  run  long  and  defiant  mountain  ranges.  The  valley  is  thirty 
miles  long,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Taylorsville,  but  three  or  four  wide. 
To  the  north-east  it  narrows  to  a  point,  the  mountain  ranges  appar- 
ently coming  together  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Virginia  line ;  to  the 
south-west  it  widens,  but  is,  in  the  distance,  cut  off  by  a  mountain  run- 
ning east  and  west.  We  see,  moreover,  that  the  valley  below  Taylors- 
ville contains  a  long,  isolated  mountain,  by  which,  for  a  part  of  its 
course,  it  is  split  in  two.  This  is  known  as  Doe  Mountain.  In  other 
parts  of  the  valley,  as  in  that  north  of  Taylorsville,  considerable  hills 
and  ridges  are  met  with. 

Such  is  the  valley  below  us.  As  we  see,  it  is  entirely  hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  and  might  be  called  a  cove.  With  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  southern  end,  which  is  in  Carter,  it  lies  in  Johnson,  and  em- 
braces almost  all  the  arable  land  of  this  county.  Agriculturally  we 
may  almost  say  it  is  Johnson  county. 

But  let  us  observe  the  mountains.  In  addition  to  the  two  ranges 
which  bound  the  valley  below  us,  we  see  a  third  to  the  north-west,  run- 
ning ID  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  others.  We  have  thus  a 
trio  of  great  mountain  ridges  in  sight,  the  eastern  and  middle  one 
boandtng  the  Johnson  Valley,  and  a  western  one  in  the  distance.  Be- 
tween the  middle  and  western  range  another  valley  is  to  be  seen,  of 
which  we  will  speak  soon. 
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The  eastern  is  the  Stone  ^fountain  Range.  It  is  a  bed  of  a  few 
crowded  ridges,  on  the  highest  of  which  the  Tennessee  and  North  Car- 
olina line  runs.  Forge  Mountain,  a  sandstone  mountain,  the  southern 
end  of  which  is  a  short  distance  east  of  Taylorsville,  is  one  of  its 
ridges.  To  the  north-east,  just  within  Virginia,  the  Stone  Mountain 
culminates  in  the  grand  old  summit — the  White  Top — whose  treeless 
'*  bald  "  is  5,530  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  peaks,  south-west  of  White 
Top,  are  Beech  Summit,  Cat  Face,  Slate  Face,  etc.,  having  elevations 
of  from  4,000  to  5,00(»  feet.* 

The  middle  range  of  the  trio  is  known  locally  as  Iron  Mountain. 
It  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Johnson  Valley.  It  is  a  straight^ 
well-defined  ridge,  having  a  length,  from  the  Virginia  line  to  its  south- 
eastern termination  in  Carter  county,  of  nearly  forty  miles.  The  last 
and  most  westerly  is  Ilolaton  Mountain.  This,  as  if  a  prong  of  Iron 
Mountain,  branches  off  at  the  State  line  from  the  latter,  and  runs  out 
boldly  into  the  "  open  country,"  a  well-marked  and  massive  mountain, 
terminating  abruptly  a  few  miles  north  of  Elizabethtown,  in  Carter 
county,  with  a  length  of  about  twenty-six  miles. 

The  topogra))hical  relations  of  the  Holston  and  Iron  moontainSi  and 
of  the  country  between  them,  may  be  well  represented  by  the  letter  A, 
the  apex  being  on  the  State  line,  and  the  open  end  turned  towards  the 
south-west.  In  the  angle  lies  the  valley  lands.  In  the  large  open 
part  is  the  Valley  of  Stony  Greeks  in  Carter  county.  In  the  very  apex 
of  the  mountain  letter  is  an  elevated  cove-like  valley  called  Shady, 
which  is  embraced  in  Johnson  county.  The  cross-bar  of  the  A  repre- 
sents a  ridffe  which  divides  the  waters  of  Stony  Creek  from  those  of  a 
creek  running  through  Shady,  and  breaking  out  through  a  gorge  in 
the  mountains.  The  bar  ought  to  be  nearer  the  apex,  the  space  above 
it  is  too  large,  relatively,  to  represent  the  comparative  size  of  Shady. 

Shady  is  an  interesting  place.  It  has  a  much  greater  elevation  than 
the  Johnson  Valley,  but  is  of  limited  extent.  It  is  a  delightful  retreat 
in  the  hot  summer  months.  The  little  basin  was  formerly  noted  for 
the  excellent  iron  made  at  a  forge  within  its  limits.  It  is  so  elevated 
that  its  flora  is  Canadian  in  character.  Within  it  cranberries  grow 
wild,  and  Northern  pines  and  balsams  flourish. 

The  boundaries  of  Johnson  have  been  given,  but  we  can  nowj  per- 
haps, trace  them  out  more  satisfactorily.     Starting  at  the  north-western 

*Lniikin^  to  the  o.&*x,  bt^yond  the  Stone  Ranj^e,  Into  North  Carolina,  the  grrat  Houtala 
are  numcnmH.    We  can  almost  imai^ine  them  to  be  the  giant  billowa  of  a  Iterftdlj  diatarbad 

arrepted  and  petrified. 
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comer  of  the  coanty  on  the  Virginia  line,  the  boundary  runs  to  the 
Bouth-west  on  the  summit  of  Holston  Mountain,  until  the  ridge  be- 
tween Shady  and  the  valley  of  Stony  Creek  is  reached ;  thence  it  fol- 
lows this  ridge  across  to  Iron  Mountain;  thence  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  to  the  south-west  for  a  number  of  miles,  when  it  leaves  the 
range  and  runs  southerly  to  the  State  line.  On  other  sides  the  county 
18  bounded  by  the  State  lines.  The  adjoining  counties  are  Sullivan 
and  Carter. 

Otology.  Stone  Mountain,  on  the  North  Carolina  line,  is  made  up 
of  granite-like  rocks.  Opposite  Taylorsville,  very  fine  blocks  of  str^- 
ified  gn^nite  (gneiss),  both  gray  and  flesh-colored,  might  be  obtained 
ioT  building  purposes.  Millstones  have  been  cut  out  of  some  of  it, 
and  have  answered  a  good  purpose,  especially  for  grinding  corn.  Near 
the  Virginia  line  Stone  Mountain  shows  much  talcose  slate,  which 
abounds  in  small  rough  knots  of  quartz. 

Nearly  all  the  other  mountains  of  Johnson,  Iron  and  Holston  moun- 
tains, the  isolated  Doe  Mountain,  and  Forge  Mountain  are  built  up  of 
conglomerates  and  sandstones,  which  belong  respectively  to  the  great 
formations  named  Ocoe^  Conglomerate  and  OhUhowee  Sandstone.  These 
rocks,  as  well,  by  the  \ray,  as  the  rocks  of  Stone  Mountain,  and  we  may 
flay,  in  general,  nearly  all  the  rocks  in  the  county,  are  more  or  less  in- 
cUned,  often  tilted  at  a  high  angle,  and  sometimes  quite  thrown  up  on 
edge,  so  as  to  stand  in  a  vertical  position.  In  this  respect  the  strata 
of  this  part  of  State  are  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  horizontal  lime- 
stones of  Middle  Tennessee.  The  mountains  mentioned  present  great 
thicknesses  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  In  some  cases  they 
measure  6,000  feet,  and  even  10,000  across. 

The  Johnson  Valley  and  Shady  are  underlaid  with  magnesian  lime- 
stones (dolomites)  and  calcareous  slates,  rocks  belonging  to  the  great 
and  most  prevalent  formation  of  Eist  Tennessee,  the  Knox  Group  of 
the  State  Geological  Report.  The  limestones  present  several  varieties. 
They  are  often  heavy-bedded,  and  both  light-gray  and  dark-gray  sparry 
rocks.  Some  of  them  contain  so  much  clayey  matter  as  to  become 
thin-bedded  and  slaty ;  in  fact,  they  run  into  variegated  red,  buff  and 
greenish  calcareous  shales  and  slates.  The  latter  abound  in  the 
minor  ridges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  and  occur  elsewhere 
also. 

Johnaon  county  is  noted  for  its  iron  ore  banks,  and  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  bar  iron  it  manufactures.     Before  the  war  there  were 
35 
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fourteen  or  fifteen  forges  in  operation,  running  twenty-six  fires.  In 
1854,  367  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured.  The  ore  used  is /imon- 
tte.  The  banks  are  quite  numerous,  and  pretty  well  distributed  over 
the  county.     There  is  now  one  furnace  in  operation. 

WaJbtr-co\LT%es — Roads.  The  Watauga  River,  a  beautiful  stream, 
flows  across  the  southern  end  of  the  Johnson  Valley.  It  rises  in  North 
Carolina,  cuts  through  the  Stone  Mountain  range  into  Tennessee,  flows 
westerly  across  the  above  valley,  and  then,  breaking  through  the  Iron 
Mountain,  quietly  pursues  its  course  towards  Elizabethton.  It  is  in 
Johnson  a  rapid  stream,  presenting  many  good  sites  for  mills  and  forges. 
The  Watauga  is  the  largest  stream,  but  there  is  little  of  it  in  the  county. 
The  principal  stream  is  Roane's  Creek.  This  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taylorsville,  has  several  important  branches,  is  a  large  creek,  flows 
southerly,  and  empties  into  the  Watauga.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Johnson  Valley  is  the  south  fork  of  Laurel,  quite  an  important  creek. 
This  rises  north  of  Taylorsville,  runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  passes 
Iron  Mountain  in  a  deep  clifi^-bound  gorge,  and  flows  into  Virginia. 
Both  this  and  Roane's  Creek,  with  its  leading  branches,  afford  desirable 
locations,  with  good  water-power,  for  mills  and  iron  establishments. 
The  forges  of  the  county  have  been  mostly  located  upon  them.  The 
county,  upon  the  whole,  is  well  watered.  It  abounds  in  springs  of 
cold,  pure  water,  which  feed  thousands  of  rivulets,  these  in  turn  feed- 
ing the  branches  and  the  creeks. 

The  county  has  two  or  three  tolerably  good  roads,  but  no  railroads 
or  macadamized  turnpikes.  As  before  stated,  to  get  into  or  to  get  oat 
of  the  Johnson  Valley,  it  is  necessiiry  either  to  travel  laboriously  over 
a  mountain,  or  else  to  pass  through  a  water-gap.  From  Taylorsville 
there  are  four  principal  roads — one  to  the  south-west  into  the  valley 
counties  of  East  Tennessee,  which  passes  Iron  Mountain  through  the 
Watauga  Gap;  another  to  the  north  into  Virginia,  passing  the  same 
mountain  through  the  Laurel  Gap  at  the  State  line;  and  the  two othen 
running  easterly  and  south-easterly  over  Stone  Mountain  into  North 
Carolina.  A  road  also  passes  from  Taylorsville  to  the  west  through 
Shady  into  Sullivan  county. 

With  respect  to  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence^  the  people  of 
Johnson  county  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  portion  of  Eial 
Tennessee.  They  are  quiet  and  orderly,  make  no  pretensions^  are  phin 
and  unasstiming,  and  the  most  hospitable  people  in  the  world.  Tbef 
are  devoted  to  education,  and  take  commanding  views  of  the  questioB" 
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They^are  doing  a  great  deal  towards  difiusing  this  great  blessing  through- 
out the  county.  They  are,  too,  a  moral  and  religious  people.  They 
believe  in  churches,  and  revere  Christianity. 

Johnson  county  is  comparatively  out  of  debt;  a  fact  that  is  not  true 
of  many  other  counties  in  East  Tennessee.  Its  financial  affairs  have 
been  judiciously  managed,  and  it  has  been  gaining  ground  steadily 
since  the  war  in  every  respect.  It  was  vastly  injured  by  the  recent 
civil  strife.  Both  armies  preyed  upon  it,  and  destroyed  much  valuable 
property.  Every  interest  was  neglected,  and,  of  course,  suffered ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  by  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  its  people,  it 
has  about  regained  all  that  it  lost.  Men  of  fidelity  were  chosen  to  fill 
the  offices,  and  hence  the  public  treasury  was  held  sacred.  There  have 
been  no  defalcations,  and  the  incurring  of  heavy  liabilities  has  been 
guarded  against.  Judicious  economy  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  county  has  been  scrupulously  observed.  The  magisterial  court  is 
made  up  of  the  best  men  in  the  county,  and  they  are  cpnducting  its 
affairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

For  varied  husbandry,  this  county  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It 
produces  all  the  cereals.  Corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat grow  well.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  nature  intended  to 
make  it  more  of  a  grazing  than  a  grain  region,  to  which  it  is  admira- 
bly adapted.  The  hills  and  ridges,  and  even  the  mountains,  would 
produce  grass  in  abundance.  Blue-grass  seems  to  be  indigenous.  It 
is  found  growing  in  many  localities,  and  would  grow  to  great  perfec- 
tion if  properly  attended  to.  No  doubt  orchard-grass  would  find  a 
congenial  home  here.  Timothy  and  red-top  makeup  the  meadows.  It 
is  very  true  there  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  county  in  grass. 
It  would  seem  that  the  farmers  have  not  fully  waked  up  to  the  idea  of 
ealtivating  the  grasses.  Some  of  them  have,  and  they  are  daily  exem- 
plifying the  truth  of  the  fact  just  enunciated.  They  have  their  farms 
"well  set,  and  are  raising  cattle,  mules  and  sheep,  and  doing  a  thriving 
business.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the  grasses.  The 
soil  seems  to  be  tight  and  compact,  and  has  a  tenacious  subsoil.  The 
climate  is  suitable.     The  air  is  cool  and  invigorating. 

Uoder  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  should  be  the  business  of  the  farmers  of  Johnson  county. 
Hiey  certainly  would  find  it  far  more  profitable  than  producing  grain. 
Indeed^  the  county  is  too  far  from  the  channels  of  commerce  to 
make  gimin-faifiing  profitable.    The  &rmers  cannot  afford  to  haul  it 
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upon  wagons,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  East  Tennessee^  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  Railroad,  or  to  the  Virginia  road  leading  to  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  Hence,  it  should  be  their  policy  to  cultivate  lesscorn^ 
and  raise  more  grass  and  hay  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  and  feeding 
stock.  By  this  method  the  stock  could  be  driven  off,  or  sold  upon  the 
estates. 

Another  branch  of  industry  might  be  prosecuted  with  success,  and 
that  is  raising  tobacco.  The  ridges,  hills,  and  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains contain  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  would  produce  fine  tobacco. 
Wherever  the  matter  has  been  tested,  success  has  followed. 

For  the  choice  of  superior  fruit,  there  are  few  sections  in  the  United 
States  superior  to  it.  The  apples  of  Johnson  county  are  noted  for 
their  richness,  their  luscious  appearance  and  for  their  great  size.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  the  business  of  raising  fruit  is  not  fiir  more  extensive 
than  it  is.  It  ought  to  be  greatly  increased.  The  revenue  alone  firom 
this  source  would  make  the  county  independent.  Not  only  apples,  but 
grapes  and  peaches  do  well. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  soil  in  the  county.  Much  of  it  is  a 
black  loam,  and  productive.  In  some  of  the  valleys  it  is  a  dark 
brown,  and,  in  some  instances,  sandy.  The  soil  of  the  ridges  is  grav- 
elly, and,  on  some  of  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  coves,  it  is* 
dark  loam.  On  Roane's  Creek  it  is  a  dark  brown.  That  along  Little 
Doe  River  is  a  black  loam,  and  that  on  Laurel  Creek  somewhat  sandy. 
The  principal  valleys  are  Roane's  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  long,  Little 
Doe  River,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  Laurel  Valley,  about  nine  miles 
long.  None  of  them  are  very  wide.  The  water-power  afforded  by  the 
streams  through  these  valleys  is  abundant  for  all  purposes. 

We  have  heretofore  mentioned  "Shady."  It  is  a  mountain  baun, 
encircled  by  the  Holston  on  one  side,  and  Iron  Mountain  on  the  other. 
Portions  of  it  are  swampy  and  unfit  for  grain  purposes.  Draining 
would  do  good.  It  produces  fine  grass,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
hay  are  raised.  But  its  remarkable  feature  is  its  astonishing  adaptation 
to  the  rearing  of  cranberries.  These  berries  grow  wild  in  every  por- 
tion of  it,  and  are  of  the  largest  species.  There  are  not  less  than 
10,000  acres  that  would  produce  them,  and,  perhaps,  this  entire  surfiuse 
is  now  covered  with  them.  The  berries  are  large,  sound  and  plump. 
Here  they  have  grown  from  time  immemorial,  without  any  cultivation. 
They  have  been  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  stock,  and  still  thej 
live  and   do  well.    The   natives  pay  but  little  attention  to  then^ 
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althoagh  handreds  of  bushels  could  be  gathered  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Now  and  then  the  women  of  the  county  gather  a  few  gallons  and  ex- 
change them  for  coffee,  sugar,  &c. 

There  are  still  other  portions  of  the  county  equally  as  well  adapted 
to  them.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Taylorsville,  the 
county  seat,  there  are  one  hundred  acres  of  land  that  produce  them 
to  perfection.  Nine  miles  west  of  Taylorsville,  there  are  two  other 
swamps  adapted  to  them.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Johnson  county  is  remarkable  in  this  respect. 

Almost  every  species  of  timber  is  found  in  this  county,  consisting  of 
white  pine,  spruce  pine,  yellow  pine,  the  various  oaks,  chestnut,  poplar, 
locust,  wild  cherry,  walnut,  beech,  &c. 

Taylorsville  is  the  county  seat  of  Johnson  county.  It  is  a  neat, 
quiet  town,  well  laid  off,  containing  a  population  of  about  300,  and 
situated  on  a  handsome  plateau  of  ground.  It  is  "  high  and  dry,''  and 
thoroughly  drained.  There  is  in  the  place  an  excellent  institution  of 
learning.     It  is  eligibly  located.    The  faculty  is  an  able  one. 

(For  other  items  of  interest,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapter  xxii). 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Knoxville. 

The  county  of  Knox  was  erected  in  the  year  1792,  June  11th.     Five 

<lay8  thereafter,  "  James  White,  John  Sawyers,  Hugh  Beard,  John 

Adair,  Greorge  McNutt,  Jeremiah  Jack,  John  Kearns,  James  Cozby, 

John  Evans,  Samuel  Newell,  William  Wallace,  Thomas  McCulloch, 

William  Hamilton,  David  Craig  and  William  Lowry  presented  a  com- 

miasion  from  Governor  Blount,  appointing  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 

for  Ejiox  county,  and  appeared  before  the  Hon.  David  Campbell,  who, 

in  the  presence  of  Governor  Blount,  administered  to  each  of  them  an 

oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  also  an  oath 

of  office.     Charles  McClung  also  produced  a  commission  from  the 

Governor,  appointing  him  Clerk,  and  he  was  in  like  manner  qualified. 

Thomas  Chapman  also  as  Register." — History  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey, 

* 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Bobert  Houlston  was  commissioned 
Sheriff.  The  first  court  was  held  on  the  16th  of  July,  1792,  at  which 
4iiiie  Lake  Bowyer,  Alexander  Outlaw,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Archibald 
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Roane^  Hopkins  Lacy,  John  Rhea  and  James  Reese,  Elsqaires,  weie 
qualified  and  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  court. — Ramsey^  op.  cit 

The  boundaries  of  the  county,  as  then  prescribed,  ran  far  beyond 
their  present  limits,  and  embraced  much  territory  now  lying  within 
other  counties.     At  present  the  county  embraces  only  573  square  miles. 
In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  polygon  of  seven  sides,  running  as  follows  t 
The  northern  boundary  nearly  due  east  and  west,  then  south-east, 
then  south-west  along  the  crest  of  Bays  Mountain,  thence  west  to  Lit- 
tle River,  and  with  its  meandering  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  along 
its  many  tortuous  windings,  south-west ;  then  at  a  right  angle  north- 
west to  Clinch  River,  and  up  its  bed  east  of  north  to  the  intersection 
of  Copper  Ridge,  then  turning  off  north-west  to  Flint  Ridge  and  along 
its  crest  to  the  beginning  line.     Of  these  lines  no  two  are  equal  and 
only  two  are  parallel,  those  ^long  Bays  Mountain  and  Flint  Ridge. 
In  topography  tlie  county  is  typical  of  the  valley  counties,  and  will 
well  repay  a  somewhat  detailed  description.     Its  chief  characteristic 
and  prominent  feature  is  the  number  of  long  straight  ridges  traversing 
the  entire  county,  in  perfect  parallels,  from  north-east  to  south-west 
These  ridges  furnish  the  skeleton  of  the  county,  and  have  not  only 
shaped  its  boundary,  but  have  given  rise  and  direction  to  all  its  water- 
courses, controlled  the  natural  products  of  the  intervening  valleys,  and 
moulded  the  characters  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.    Though  so 
truly  parallel  and  uniform  in  outline,  these  ridges  differ  so  widely  in 
geological  structure  that  the  soils  of  no  two  of  the  valleys,  all  of  which 
have  been  made  from  the  weatherings  and  washings  of  the  ridges,  are 
alike.     This  fact  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  speak  of  each  of 
the  larger  valleys  in  turn,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  all. 

There  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  county  lying  south-east  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  French  Broad,  in  which  this  parallelism  of  ridges  and 
intiervening  valleys  is  broken  up.  Though  clearly  manifest  and  easily 
traced,  it  is  intermixed  and  distorted  by  breaks  and  cross  sections,  or 
short  spurs  running  at  right  angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  moun- 
tain and  larger  ridges.  These  interruptions  or  breaks  give  the  appear- 
ance of  large  and  irregular  groups  of  hills,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Prof. 
Safford,  in  his  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  as  knobs.  It  will  be 
convenient,  therefore,  to  divide  the  county  into  the  knobby  region,  Iying>^ 
as  above  described,  south-east  of  the  Tennessee  and  French  Broad 
Rivers,  and  composing  four  civil  districts,  viz :  13,  14,  15  and  21,  not 
quite  one-fifth  of  the  county ;  the  other  region,  embracing  the  remain- 
der of  the  county,  may  be  called  the  ridge  or  valley  region.    In  order 
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the  better  to  see  and  more  easily  to  describe  these  regions,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  Knoxville  as  our  stand-point,  since  it  is  a  central  point 
firom  which  both  are  in  view. 

Thjt  Knobby  Region.  Standing  upon  any  of  the  elevated  points 
around  Knoxville,  or  better  still,  taking  our  stand  on  the  dome  of  the 
University,  and  looking  to  the  south  and  east,  we  shall  see  a  vast  group 
of  great  red-headed  hills,  of  remarkable  uniformity  in  size,  shape  and 
color.  They  raise  their  heads  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  plane  of 
the  valley,  have  regularly  rounded  tops,  and  are  of  a  dark  reddish 
brown  color.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  rough,  deep  and 
irr^ular  ravines,  resembling,  in  a  small  way,  the  canyons  of  the  west. 
They  are  really  narrow,  deep  and  winding  valleys,  and  make  a  region 
quite  peculiar  and  characteristic.  From  the  extreme  steepness  of  the 
hill-side  the  arable*  land  in  this  region  is  cut  up  injbo  small  strips.  But 
the  soils  of  these  valleys  are  quite  rich  and  yield  excellent  returns  for 
fidr  cultivation,  while  that  in  woods  is  often  heavily  timbered  with 
white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  maple  and  other  valuable  trees.  Some 
one,  speaking  of  this  region,  has  called  it  the  "  poor  man's  rich  coun- 
try,''  and  the  description  is  not  inapt,  as  things  are,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  a  severe  reflection  on  the  enterprise  and  thrift  of  the  men  who 
have  held  this  rich  country  for  generations  and  are  still  poor  men. 
Nowhere  in  Tennessee  are  the  improved  practices  of  farming  so  much 
needed  as  on  these  rich  little  farms,  and  nowhere  would  they  pay 
better. 

The  geological  formation  which  gives  shape  and  name  to  this  region, 
is  described  as  a  red,  ferruginous,  sandy  fossiliferous  limestone.  This 
rock,  as  Prof.  Safford  says,  is  interstratified  with  calcareous  shale  and 
flaggy  limestone.  The  whole  group  is  well  named  iron  limestone.  The 
iron  is  so  abundant  in  the  soil  and  rock  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  some  not  distant  day  a  process  may  be  discovered  for  extracting 
it  with  profit.  At  present,  as  rocks,  their  chief  value  is  as  flag  stones 
tnd  building  material.  In  weathering,  this  group  of  rock  forms  a  soil 
of  exceeding  strength,  especially  rich  in  mineral  matter,  and  for  this 
reason  responding  readily  to  all  organic  manures.  In  texture  it  is 
inclined  to  be  tough,  is  of  a  dark  red  or  brownish  red  color.  It  will 
bear  deep  plowing,  requires  to  be  thoroughly  worked,  and  would  be 
immensely  benefitted  by  underdraining.  It  is  a  first-class  wheat  land, 
fields  good  crops  of  corn  and  oats,  and  may  be  thoroughly  set  in  either 
•lover  or  grass  by  a  little  judicious  management.  The  population  in 
this  teffon  is  sparse  and  thinly  scattered.     The  improvements  are  qalto 
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primitive  in  style  and  few  in  number^  and  usually  consist  of  a  donble 
log  cabin,  covered  with  clap-boards,  with  chimneys  of  sticks,  mor- 
tar-lined on  the  inside  and  reinforced  on  the  outside,  near  the  ground, 
with  fire-rock ;  rarely  two  stories,  but  invariably  a  loft,  reached  by  a 
ladder  or  open  steps,  narrow  and  steep.  The  house  is  surrounded  by 
a  rail  fence,  enclosing  a  small  garden  and  yard.  In  the  former  are 
grown  a  few  of  the  common  garden  vegetables,  while  the  latter  is 
adorned  with  a  few  stands  for  bees,  and  perhaps  an  apple  tree  or  two. 
The  out-buildings,  if  any,  are  built  of  logs  or  polls,  and  rarely  consi&l 
of  anything  beyond  a  corn-crib  and  stable.  Two  or  three  horses,  as 
many  cows,  six  or  a  dozen  hogs,  occasionally  a  dozen  sheep,  and  no 
end  of  chickens,  make  up  the  live-stock  account.  The  crops  grown 
are  usually  corn,  oats  and  potatoes,  but  these  suffice  for  the  few  simple 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  market  produce  ia  chiefly  confined  to 
chickens  and  eggs,  feathers,  beeswax,  ginseng,  a  few  peltries,  with  now 
and  then  a  young  beef.  There  are  generally  a  few  apple  trees  which 
yield  abundant  crops,  and  furnish  the  remaining  article  of  oommeroe 
from  these  farms,  in  the  shape  of  "dried  fruit.'' 

The  creeks  that  empty  into  the  French  Broad,  Tennessee  and  Litde 
Tennessee,  which  severally  bound  this  region,  are  few  and  short.  They 
are,  beginning  with  the  French  Broad  tributaries.  Hind's  and  Mill 
Shoal ;  into  the  Tennessee,  Baker's,  Hodge's  and  Knob ;  into  Little 
River,  Stock  Creek  alone.  This  comparative  scarcity  of  water,  doubt- 
less, is  the  chief  cause  why  the  knobby  region  is  so  sparsely  settled* 
The  presence  of  a  spring  or  running  water  of  some  kind  being  an 
essential  to  a  settlement  in  former  days.  As  may  well  be  imagined, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  not  learned  in  the* ways  of  the  worldy 
nor  in  books,  neither  are  they  ambitious  of  making  either  a  noise  or  a 
show  in  the  world — content  with  what  contented  their  fathers,  to  live 
as  they  lived,  to  die  as  they  died,  leaving  the  world  neither  better  nor 
worse  for  their  living  and  dying. 

T}\z  Tennessee  and  French  Broad  Rivers,  The  Tennessee,  which 
is  more  commonly  and  was  originally  named  the  Holston,  enters 
the  county  from  the  east,  not  far  from  its  north-eastern  corneri 
and  flows,  in  many  bends  and  foldings,  a  little  west  of  south,  until 
it  approaches  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  when  it  sweep* 
westward,  and  having  made  a  wide  curve,  again  flows  west  of  80utb| 
passing  out  of  the  county  in  almost  a  due  south  course  and  the 
width  of  the  county  west  of  the  point  of  entrance.  By  these 
many  and   devious  windings  a  very  large  surface  of  the  ooiintj  ii 
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watered;  and  rich  river  bottoms  are  multiplied,  to  the  exceeding  benefit 
of  the  owners.  The  agricultural  value  of  the  river,  however,  great  as 
it  is,  is  exceeded  by  the  aggregate  value  of  its  many  tributaries.  These 
are  swifl  and  clear  creeks,  taking  their  rise  in  several  instances  outside 
of  the  county  and  flowing  through  long  narrow  valleys,  fed  on  either 
Bide  by  numerous  branches  that  swell  them  into  considerable  volume  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  river.  We  enumerate  these  creeks  in  order, 
mentioning  also  such  mills  as  we  know  the  names  of,  situated  on  them. 
Beginning  with  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  following  its  flow, 
Big  Flat  Creek  is  the  first.  It  enters  into  the  county  on  its  northern 
borders  and  flows  almost  due  south,  when  but  a  short  way  in  the  county 
it  is  reinforced  by  Little  Flat  Creek,  which  takes  its  rise  quite  a  way 
off  in  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  the  county  and  flows  east- 
ward, emptying  into  its  larger  namesake  at  the  head  of  McAnnally's 
Ridge.  The  mills  on  Big  Flat  are  Carter's,  Brice's,  McBee's  and  Rob- 
ert's ;  on  Little  Flat,  Tarvers'  is  the  only  mill.  Next  comes  Rose- 
berry's  Creek,  which  rises  in  Beaver  Ridge,  flows  south-east,  cutting 
through  McAnnally's  Ridge.  There  are  no  mills  on  this  creek.  Doak's 
Creek  is  comparatively  small  and  turns  only  Armstrong's  mill.  Love's 
Creek  is  also  small,  with  but  one  mill,  Bufiat's.  First  Creek  supplies 
Scott's  mill,  besides  three  or  four  mills  in  Knoxville.  Second  Creek 
also  passes  through  Knoxville,  supplying  power  to  a  number  of  mills 
and  factories,  besides  Sharp's  mill  out  of  the  town.  Third  Creek  takes 
its  rise  in  Black  Oak  Ridge  and  flows  eastward  and  south,  through 
McAnnally's  Ridge,  furnishing  power  to  Hargen's  paper  and  grist 
mills.  Lyon's  Creek  furnishes  power  to  Kennedy's  and  to  Lyon's 
mills.  Sinking  and  Turkey  Creek  supply  no  mills,  and  are  compara- 
tively small.  On  the  left  bank  are  Turkey,  Sinking  and  Swan  Pond 
creeks,  besides  those  enumerated  as  coming  from  the  knobby  regions, 
none  of  which  supply  mills.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
as  emptying  into  the  French  Broad  from  the  knobby  region,  Tuckahoe 
Creek  empties  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  but  none  of  these  support  a 
mill.  There  are  however,  Keener's  and  Michael's  mills  on  the  river 
itself,  besides  the  cement  mills. 

The  Tennesse  and  French  Broad  are  both  too  deep  for  fording,  and 
the  only  bridge  is  that  recently  erected  across  the  Tennessee  at  Knox- 
ville. There  are,  however,  across  the  Tennessee,  three  regular  ferries 
above  Knoxville,  besides  those  at  the  city,  viz.,  Armstrong's,  Boyd's 
and  Ramsey's,  and  across  the  French  Broad  there  is  Hufiaker's  ferry. 

Tht  Ridge  or  Valley  Begum.    Returning  to  Knoxville  and  lookinf^ 
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north-westward,  we  see  a  long  regular  ridge  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  beyond  it  another  and  another,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
These  ridges  extend  for  the  most  part  through  the  county.  The  north- 
western boundary  lies  along  the  crest  of  Flint  Ridge,  which  it  will  be 
most  convenient  for  us  first  to  consider.  This  ridge  is  sometimes  called 
Chestnut  Ridge,  from  the  fact  that  this  timber  abounds  on  it.  Flint 
is  the  older  and  better  name,  however,  since  it  describes  the  character 
of  the  crest  of  the  ridge  itself,  which  is  comjwsed  of  a  chert  that  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  true  flint.  This  ridge  divides,  and  on 
the  west  side,  within  the  county,  lies  a  short  section  of  a  narrow  valley 
called  Raccoon  Valley.  The  main  ridge  extends  from  Virginia  into 
Georgia.  On  the  western  side  it  is  steep  and  broken,  bat  on  the  east- 
ern and  southern  sides  it  slopes  gradually  into  Bull  Run  Valley.  This 
valley  is  confined  by  Flint  or  Chestnut  and  Copper  Ridges.  It  is  one 
of  the  long  valleys  which  cross  the  entire  State,  reaching  from  Virginia 
into  Georgia.  It  takes  different  names,  however,  in  different  sections,  as 
do  the  ridges  which  enclose  it.  In  Knox  county,  it  gets  its  name  from 
the  creek  which  flows  through  it,  emptying  into  Clinch  River.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  Bull  Run  Valley  contains  a  large  body  of  first-rate  land. 
There  is,  however,  a  noticeable  difference  between  the  lands  lying  on 
the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  creek.  It  has  a  south-eastern  ex- 
posure, and  the  soil  is  the  product  of  the  weatherings  and  washings 
from  the  ridge;  it  is,  therefore,  composed  of  quite  a  varied  mixture  of 
different  qualities  of  limestone,  clay  and  chert  or  flinty  gravel.  It  is 
dark  colored  and  heavy,  not  easily  worked,  but  yielding  fair  crops  and 
wearing  well.  Under  thorough  cultivation  and  judicious  management 
these  lands  would  yield  many  fold  more  than  they  do,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  crops.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  Copper 
Ridge  rises  somewhat  abruptly.  The  land  is  not  so  smooth,  does  not  lie 
so  handy  for  the  plow,  but  it  is  comparatively  free  from  the  chert  or 
flinty  gravel,  and  is  perhaps  in  some  respects  a  richer  soil,  though, 
owing  to  its  north-eastern  exposure,  it  does  not  bring  forward  crops  so 
early  and  is  not  so  highly  esteemed.  It  is,  however,  excellent  grasB 
land  and  a  favorite  fruit  region. 

The  whole  valley  is  abundantly  watered  and  heavily  timbered,  and 
is  tolerably  thickly  settled.  The  inhabitants  are  intelligent^  industrious 
and  moral  and  have  provided  themselves  with  churches  and  school* 
houses. 

Beaver  Creek  Valley  lies  east  of  Copper  Ridge,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Beaver  Ridge,  and  divided  through  the  middle  by  the  creek  fiom 
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which  it  gets  its  name.  In  many  respects  it  i9  the  richest  and  most 
esteemed  valley  in  the  county,  though  it  is  only  second  in  size.  There 
18  something  of  the  same  difference  noticeable  between  the  soils  on  the 
east  and  west  side  of  the  dividing  creek,  but  the  difference  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  Bull  Run  Valley.  Copper  Ridge  here  slopes  into  the 
\Tilley  in  the  same  gradual  manner  described  in  Flint  Ridge.  Indeed, 
these  ridges  have  a  general  resemblance,  each  being  crowned  with  a  layer 
of  chert  and  is  based  on  limestone.  So,  also,  each  has  more  or  less  of 
limestone  scattered  or  sandwiched  in  thin  layers  through  it.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  limestone,  added  to  other  minerals,  gives  variety  and  rich- 
ness to  the  soil  into  which  it  weathers.  There  is  considerable  of  this 
chert  mixed  in  the  soil  along  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  which  gradually 
disappears  towards  the  creek  as  we  approach  the  limestone  bed  that 
forms  the  basis  of  the  valley.  On  the  east  side,  again,  Beaver  Ridge 
mounts  up  more  abruptly  and  has  weathered  down  but  little  or  none  of 
the  chert  which  covers  its  crest.  The  greater  width  of  this  valley 
gives  more  room  for  level  stretches,  and  hence  the  land  lies  better  than 
on  the  east  side  of  Bull  Run  Creek.  The  soil  is  of  a  dark  mulatto 
color,  and  quite  rich.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  of  enterprise  and  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  new  ways  in  this  valley  than  in  any  part  of  the  county 
away  from  the  railroad. 

Hindis  Valley.  The  section  of  the  valley  lying  between  Beaver  and 
Black  Oak  ridges,  is  known  as  Hind's  Valley.  It  is  comparatively 
narrow,  though  very  long,  reaching  from  Georgia  almost  across  Ten- 
nessee. In  Knox  county  only  the  lower  half  is  watered  by  Hickory 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Clinch  River.  The  soil  is  generally  light  grey 
and  rather  thin,  though  in  the  lower  section  it  gets  to  be  quite  fertile. 
It  is,  however,  admirably  adapted  to  grass,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
meadow  regions  of  the  county.  It  is  susceptible  of  very  high  im- 
provement, a  fact  which  some  of  its  inhabitants  have  begun  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Grassy  Valley,  bounded  by  Black  Oak  and  Webb's  ridges,  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  valley  of  much  agricultural  importance.  The  soil  is 
composed  mainly  of  the  weathering  of  soft  shale  and  various  lime- 
stones, which  make  up  the  ridges  on  either  side.  Though  it  is  neither 
ao  rich  nor  so  friable  and  easily  worked  as  the  calcareous  loams  that 
overlie  the  blue  limestones  of  the  Central  Basin,  yet  it  is  most  excel- 
lent land,  and  under  proper  treatment  yields  abundant  crops  of  grain 
or  grass.  Unlike  the  valleys  so  far  described,  the  waters  of  Grassy 
Valley  do  not  flow  along  its  trend,  but  taking  their  rise  in  Black  Oak 
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Ridge,  several  creeks  flow  across  the  valley,  cutting  through  the  east- 
em  ridge  and  finding  their  way  to  the  Tenne&see  River.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Black  Oak  Ridge  is  the  hip-roof  that  separates  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Clinch  and  Tennessee  rivers  as  they  draw  near  to  unite. 
The  floor  of  Grassy  Valley  is  not  an  inclined  plane,  falling  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  as  are  the  other  valleys  named,  but  a  succession  6f 
gentle  wave-like  undulations  cross  the  valley,  forming  cross-troughs 
which  collect  the  waters  of  the  creeks  and  pour  them  out  through  the 
eastern  ridge.  This  eastern  ridge  (Webb's)  is  marked  on  the  western 
crest  by  a  sharp  angular  escarpment,  so  that  the  eastern  side  of  Grassy 
Valley  is  made  quite  abrupt.  The  settlements  are  more  numerous  and 
the  improvements  somewhat  more  pretentious,  indicating  an  approach 
to  the  neighborhood  of  railroads  and  cities. 

Poor  Valley.  The  character  of  this  valley  is  indicated  by  its  name. 
The  soil  is  thin,  poor  and  rough  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley,  but 
not  over  the  entire  body.  The  valley  is  bounded  by  Webb's  and  Mc- 
Annally's  ridges,  which  are  largely  composed  of  shale  and  dolomite 
that  have  weathered  into  a  poor  soil  very  meagerly  supplied  with  lime. 
Poor  Valley  is  not  confined  to  Knox  county,  but  runs  on  up  into  Vi^ 
ginia.  It  presents  one  feature  in  common  with  all  the  shale  valleys— 
where  it  is  narrow,  its  bed  is  rough  and  the  soil  almost  barren,  but  with 
increase  of  width,  the  bed  of  the  valley  becomes  smoother  and  the  soil 
better.  North  of  Knox  county.  Poor  Valley  is  noted  for  the  great 
number,  variety  and  'strength  of  mineral  springs  that  break  out  from 
its  sides.  It  is  watered  by  the  same  creeks  and  in  the  same  manner  9S 
Gnissy  Valley. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Central  or  Knoxville  Valley,  variously  called 
Rocky  Valley  and  New  Market  Valley.     In  width,  variety  and  impor- 
tance, it  exceeds  either  of  the  others.     It  is,  properly  speaking,  4* 
Valley  of  Tennessee  River.     The  soil  is  composed  of  the  debris  of 
shale,  chert,  dolomite  and   limestone  on  a  clay  substratum,  the  whote 
more  or  less  mixed  with  iron,  which  gives  it  a  red  color.     The  appesr* 
ance  and  quality  of  the  soil  vary  in  difierent  parts  of  the  valley,  •* 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ingredients  predominates.     Where  the  soili* 
best,  as  towards  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  vallcj) 
the  rocks  arc  Nashville  and  Trenton  limestone,  which  yield  a  dark,  rich 
and  friable  soil.     All  the  creeks  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  on  its 
right  bank  within  the  county  flow  through  this  valley,  while  the  river 
washes  its  entire  eastern  side.     It  is  thus  more  abundantly  watered 
than  all  the  other  valleys  of  the  county.      In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the 
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great  thoroughfare  of  trade  and  commerce  across  the  State,  the  track 
of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  running  along 
its  bed.  These  natural  and  artificial  advantages  have  coifibined  to  fos- 
ter a  higher  degree  of  improvement  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  crops  are  more  diversified,  and  there  is  a  more  general  disposition 
to  fix  up  and  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing. 

Farming  in  Knox  County,  The  exigencies  and  advantages  of  climate, 
the  fertility  and  exposure  of  soils,  and  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
markets,  are  the  main  elements  which  control  the  character  of  crops 
and  style  of  farming  in  every  location.  Secondary  to,  but  scarcely  less 
important,  are  the  intelligence  and  cash  capital  of  the  farmers.  In 
Knox  county,  as  in  East  Tennessee  generally,  the  climate  is  admirably 
suited  to  a  wide  range  of  crops,  and  the  soil,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of 
sufficient  variety,  and  was  originally  suflBciently  fertile,  to  bear  any  crop 
within  the  range  of  climate.  But  for  many  years  there  was  no  market 
for  anything  that  would  not  bear  long  and  tedious  transportation. 
As  a  consequence,  the  farming  operations  of  the  county  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  production  of  such  articles  as  were  needed  for 
home  consumption.  Under  this  lack  of  stimulus,  naturally  there 
would  be  no  great  effort  at  improvement.  The  farmers  were  content 
to  grow  the  same  crops  in  the  same  way  that  their  fathers  had  done. 
Corn  and  oats,  by  unvarying  routine,  in  time  wore  away  the  virgin  soil. 
This  process  has  been  continued  until  a  great  deal  of  the  arable  land 
in  the  county  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  state  of  productiveness.  A 
commendable  effort  is  now  making  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  farmers  to  redeem  this  error  and  restore  the  land. 
The  ferruginous  and  aluminous  character  of  most  of  the  subsoil  of  the 
county  renders  such  restoration  comparatively  easy,  since  such  soils 
retain  manure  longer  than  others,  besides  excelling  other  lands  in  the 
power  to  abstract  ammonia  from  the  superincumbent  air.  Under  the 
impetus  of  the  railroad,  furnishing  a  ready  means  for  sending  to  market 
every  possible  product  of  the  farm,  and  the  rapidly  growing  demand 
of  the  city  of  Knoxville,  the  spirit  of  change  and  progress  is  fast 
spreading  through  the  entire  county.  New  and  improved  implements 
are  coming  into  use,  wiser  and  better  practices  begin  to  prevail. 

Farm  Buildings.  These  are  generally  built  of  wood.  The  dwelling- 
houses  often  of  plank,  but  most  generally  of  logs.  They  are  neither 
handsome,  comfortable,  nor  convenient,  as  compared  with  the  better 
class  of  houses.     The  stables  and  out-houses  are  mere  make-shifls. 
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They  are,  by  no  means,  sufficient  in  numbers  and  room,  and  very  badly 
built.  Too  little  care  is  taken  of  stock  and  implements,  and  too  little 
regard  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  room 
for  improvement  in  these  particulars  is  very  great. 

These  criticims  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  American  agricul- 
ture in  general,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Southern  States.  And 
while  it  may  be  true  that,  owing  mainly  to  its  comparative  isolation 
for  so  long  a  period,  agriculture  is  less  advanced  in  East  Tennessee 
than  in  Middle  or  West  Tennessee,  it  is  also  true  that  several  circum- 
stances combine  to  stimulate  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  East  Ten- 
nessee in  the  future  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  either  of  the  other  sec- 
tions. ,  One  of  these  circumstances  is  the  tendency  to  develop  the  small 
industries  already  alluded  to.  In  these  industries,  the  labor  of  women 
and  children,  which  is  almost  entirely  unused  in  the  other  sections,  can 
be  profitably  employed.  Another  favorable  circumstance  is  the  char- 
ter of  the  farm  labor.  In  comparison  with  the  other  sections,  the 
number  of  slaves  was  always  small  in  East  Tennessee,  and  the  number 
of  non-slaveholding  farmers  quite  large. 

Lim  Stocky  of  improved  breeds  and  in  considerable  numbers,  are 
coming  into  the  county  from  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Of  cattle,  the  greater  number 
are  Jerseys  and  a  few  Devons — the  disposition  seeming  to  be  in  favor 
of  butter-making.  While  the  hogs  are  mainly  Berkshires,  and  some 
Chester  white.  With  stock-growing  comes  of  necessity  an  increased 
breadth  of  grass  and  larger  tonnage  of  hay. 

Fruit' Growing,  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  county,  some 
sections  have  been  locally  noted  as  fruit  regions.  Large  crops  of  most 
excellent  apples  have  been  borne  on  some  orchards  for  half  a  century. 
Since  the  war  the  nursery  agents  from  Rochester  and  other  northern 
cities  have  sold  large  numbers  of, fruit  trees  through  the  county.  Some 
of  which,  getting  into  good  hands,  in  favorable  sites,  will  do  well,  bat 
the  great  bulk  of  these  purchases  have  or  will  come  to  naught.  It 
cannot  be  a  great  while,  however,  until  fruit-growing  assumes  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  farm  economy  of  the  county,  so  many  circumstances 
favoring  it.  The  same  is  true  of  grapes,  as  of  apples.  Climate  aud 
soil  favor  and  it  needs  only  skill  and  enterprise  to  cover  thousands 
of  hill-sides  with  vines.  Immediately  around  Knoxville  strawberries 
are  already  grown  of  a  size  and  quality  not  surpassed  in  the  United 
States. 

Social  Status  of  the  Knox  Oouniy  Farmer.    Necessarily^  the  sooiai 
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life  of  all  farming  communities  differs  from  that  which  exists  in  towns 
and  cities.     The  farmer  is  not  so  readily  in  reach  of  news — it  is  not  so 
easy  for  him  to  step  across  to  his  neighbor's  and  have  a  talk.     His  life 
is  largely  confined  to  his  own  farm,  his  daily  intercourse  limited  to  his 
own  family;  his  acquaintance  is  limited  at  best,  and  but  little  fitted  to 
add  to  the  variety  or  extent  of  his  information,  and  unless  he  is  hap- 
pily given  to  reading,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  any  ideas  about  his  calling 
l^vond  what  comes  down  to  him  from  his  father.    This  is  true  of  farm 
life  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  an  open  country  and 
good  roads,  but  this  tendency  is  strengthened  and  intensified  when 
the  country  is  broken,  as  it  is  in  Knox  county,  and  the  roads  are 
so  few  and  so  bad.     The  ridges  that  rise  up  between  the  farming  re- 
gions, that  is,  the  valleys,  in  the  county  are  to  all  but  the  intrepid  hun- 
ter entirely  impassible,  and  but  for  the  occurrence  at  intervals  of  gaps 
or  breaks  in  them,  the  inhabitants  of  one  valley  would  be  as  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  those  of  a  neighboring  valley, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  as  if  hundreds  of  miles  intervened.     As  it  is, 
the  intercourse  between  valleys  is  very  limited.     This  comparative  se- 
clusion, while  it  is  not  conducive  to  rapid  progress  and  general  culture 
of  the  farming  community,  does  foster  those  simple  tastes  and  frugal 
habits  that  keep  off  debt,  and  beget  contentment  if  not  happiness. 

Roads,  As  has  been  intimated,  the  roads  of  Knox  county  are  not 
noted  for  their  excellence,  although  they  are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  in  most  counties  in  East  Tennessee.  The  topography  of 
the  country  renders  the  making  of  good  roads  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  With  the  trend  of  the  valleys,  that  is,  north-east  and  south- 
west, pretty  fair  roads  are  practicable,  but  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, practicable  roads  are  confined  entirely  to  the  gaps  or  low  places 
in  the  ridges,  and  the  best  of  these  are  anything  but  good  road-beds. 
However,  the  establishment  of  the  Virginia  and  Georgia  and  the  Ken- 
tucky and  South  Carolina  lines  of  railroads,  is  fast  remedying  the  con- 
dition of  things  naturally  growing  out  of  the  lack  of  good  roads. 
The  first  of  these  roads  follows,  in  the  main,  the  trough  of  the  central 
or  river  valley,  and  taps  all  the  main  or  gap  roads  that  come  into  the 
valley.  The  other  road,  cutting  across  the  several  valleys,  offers  to 
each  an  easy  outlet  and  ready  market. 

Towns.  Afl  a  consequence,  the  towns  of  Knox  county  that  are  grow- 
ing, all  lie  along  one  or  the  other  of  these  roads,  at  the  junction  of  the 
gap-roads,  or  in  the  valleys  intersected  by  the  Kentucky  and  South 
Ckroiina  road.     At   present,  these  points  of  intersection  are  mere 
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stations,  but  the  forces  at  work  must  soon  build  them  up  into  thriving 
villages  and  towns.  The  influence  of  these  two  roads  concentrate  at 
their  intersection  in  Knoxville.  This,  the  oldest  city  and  the  first  State 
capital,  is  deserving  of  some  special  description  for  what  it  is  and  for 
w^hat  it  promises  to  be. 

Knoxville  was  laid  out  in  Februray,  1791,  though  settlements  were 
not  begun  in  the  new  town  until  the  next  year.  It  was,  like  the  county 
of  which  it  was  to  be  the  capital,  named  in  honor  of  Major  Greneral 
Henry  Knox,  at  that  time.  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Washing- 
ton. The  county  was  not  established  until  a  year  after  the  town  was  laid 
ofi:  Governor  Blount,  then  presiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  Territory 
by  appointment  of  President  Washington,  established  his  headquarters 
at  Knoxville,  while  the  town  was  as  yet  only  a  name.  On  the  fourth 
Monday  of  February,  1794,  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  assembled 
in  Knoxville.  On  the  11th  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  a  Con- 
vention was  assembled  in  Knoxville  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
Territory  into  the  State.  The  Constitution  adopted  by  this  Convention 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  "the  least  imperfect  and  most 
republican"  of  any  of  the  existing  State  forms  of  government.  Under 
this  Constitution  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  admitted.  It  is  said  that 
the  name  Tennessee  was  given  the  new  State  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  from  the 
county  of  Davidson. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1796,  the  first  State  Legislature  assembled 
in  Knoxville.  At  the  election  in  which  the  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture had  been  chosen.  General  Sevier  had  been  elected  Governor,  and 
was  duly  inaugurated  on  the  30th  of  March,  1796. 

Knoxville  at  this  time  was'but  a  small  village,  yet  of  ample  dimen- 
sions to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  times.  How  few  and  simple  were 
the  wants  of  the  first  Legislature  and  Convention,  may  be  pleasantly 
learned  from  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee,  but  is  beyond  our  prov- 
ince. The  founders  of  Knoxville  chose  more  wisely  than  they  knew, 
when  they  fixed  the  site  of  the  young  capital.  To  them  it  was  the 
most  convenient,  because  the  most  central  and  most  accessible  point  in 
the  territory  then  settled.  They  were  not  thinking  of  commerce,  nor 
did  they  dream  of  the  manufactures  of  to-day.  Steam  was  a  thing  to 
them  unknown,  the  stage  coach  was  the  height  of  locomotion,  both  as 
to  speed  and  convenience,  and  but  few  of  the  citizens  had  seen  this  in- 
stitution.    But  the  natural  laws  which  fixed  the  site  of  the  young  city 
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where  the  war  trails  of  the  Indians  and  the  wagon  ways  of  the  settlers 
crossed,  continue  to  influence  and  will  continue  forever.  The  iron 
track  of  commerce  and  travel  follows  the  moccasin  trail  of  the  hunter 
and  pioneer,  and  where  the  settlers  met  to  barter  and  trade,  commerce 
now  centers,  and  manufacture  plies  her  busy  arts.  For  though  the 
halls  of  legislation  have  long  since  been  carried  westward,  the  ware- 
houses of  commerce  remain,  and  are  multiplying  and  widening  with 
every  coming  year. 

■  ■ 

In  the  history  of  civilization,  no  feature  is  more  interesting  than  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  great  towns  and  cities.     From  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  cities  by  the  descendents  of  Cain,  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  newest  city  in  that  Eldorado  of  cities,  so  named,  the  west,  there 
is  never  a  one  but  has  its  history — foil  of  charms  and  foil  of  lessons  for 
the  student  of  political  economy.     Yet  all  great  towns  and  cities,  how- 
ever widely  they  may  differ  in  history  and  character,  have  certain  gen- 
eral features  in  common,  pointing  back  to  certain  common  laws  which 
underlie  and  govern  their  growth.     For  no  large  town  or  city  is  an 
accident.     There  are  laws  that  govern  the  location  as  well  as  laws 
that  govern  the  growth  of  cities.     These  laws,  or,  more  properly, 
these   forces,   are    two-fold — natural    and   artificial,  as  furnished   by 
nature  or  developed  by  man.     In  ancient  times,  large  towns  or  great 
cities  grew  only  where  nature  invited  them.     Where  deep  and  wide 
harbors  offered  safe  riding  for  ships;  or  where    mighty  rivers  emp- 
tied their  waters.     But  now  the  location  of  cities  is,  in  a  measure, 
in  the  hands    of    man.      Wherever    many  lines    of   railroads    con- 
verge, wherever  broad  beds  of  iron  and  coal  crop  out,  there  large 
towns  and  great  cities  may  be  made  to  grow.     But  it  is  in  building 
cities,  as  in  all  things  else,  Providence  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
To  illustrate :  nature  did  a  vast  deal  for  New  York,  she  gave  her  a 
P^t  river  and  capacious  harbor,  and  surrounded  her  with  broad  acre^ 
^t  fertile  land,  but  until  Governor  Clinton  opened  the  lake  canals, 
"niladelphia  bid  fair  to  rival  her.     After  her  canals  came  her  rail- 
^^ds,  and  the  work  was  done.     She  became  the  metropolis  of  America, 
^nt  even  now,  with  all  her  immense  prestige,  she  mast  needs  keep 
^^orking. 

Cities,  as  they  are  located,  are  called  sea-board  or  inland,  and  owe 
tneir  importance  to  being  either  the  termini  or  crossing  of  trade-routes. 
^)  also,  cities  are  said  to  be  either  commercial  or  manufacturing,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  interest  predominates.     But,  as  a  mat- 
36 
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ter  of  course,  no  considerablo  city  is  ever  devoted  exclusively  to  either 
interest.  In  a  general  way,  all  sea-board  cities  are  commercial,  and 
all  inland  cities  manufacturing. 

Knoxville  is  an  inland  city,  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  mainly  a  man- 
ufacturing city.  The  first  great  law  of  growth  in  inland  cities  is  the 
development  of  local  resources.  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  law  that 
Kuoxviile  ha.s  attained  the  foremost  rank  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  carrying  out  this  law  there  is  reasonable  prospect  of  her 
becoming,  at  no  distant  day,  a  great  and  wealthy  city. 

Then  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  describe  the  city  in  speaking 
of  Knox  county,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.     As  the  county  town, 
Knoxville  would  naturally  become  the  center  of  the  business  and  trade 
of  the  county,  but  Knox  county  contributes  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  business  now  done  in  the  city.     For  not  only  is  Knoxville  the 
geographical  and  topographical  centerof  Knox  county,  but  it  is  also  the 
commercial  and  trade  center  of  a  wide  region,  embracing  nearly  all  East 
Tennessee,  and  large  sections  of  south-east  Kentucky,  south-west  Vir- 
ginia, western  North   Carolina,  and  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
And,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  radii  of  this  circle  must  lengthen  with 
each  year's  increase  and  development  of  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
city.     Ultimately  these  resources  must  make  Knoxville  a  great  manu- 
facturing center.     The  rate  at  which  it  is  to  grow  to  these  pro|K>rtion8 
depends  of  necessity  very  largely  on  the  railroad  connections.    This  is  a 
matter  worth  a  few  moments  of  consideration.     It  is  not  possible  to 
consider  one  part  of  the  railroad  system  of  a  State  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  whole.     Tennessee  occupies  the  position  of  a  pivot-plate, 
on  which  all  the  inter-state  commerce  going  north  and  south,  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  must  turn.    There  are  on  this  plate  naturally  three  foci 
or  poles,  where  the  lines  of  travel  must  cross  viz.,  Knoxville,  Nashville 
and  Memphis.     To  illustrate:  a  trade  line  drawn  from  either  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  must  pass 
through  either  Knoxville,  Nashville  or  Memphis;  so,  from  either  of 
the  southern  Atlantic  cities,  to  reach  either  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  or 
Chicago,  trade  must  pass  through  one  of  the  trade  centers  of  Tennessee. 
Knoxville  lies  within  the  shortest  of  these  great  connecting  routes. 
At  present,  however,  only  one  of  these  routes  is  provided  with  a  nuid- 
way.     The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  furnishes 
connection  for  the  commerce  of  the  north-eastern  and  south-western 
cities,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
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road  to  Knoxville.  But  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  no  one  road 
ever  did  or  eyer  can  build  up  a  great  city.  And  until  the  cross  route 
is  completed,  the  city  cannot  possibly  attain  its  full  rate  of  develop- 
ment. This  route  has  been  well  begun,  and  its  completion,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  be  long  delayed.  That  branch  of  it  reaching 
out  north-west  is  already  built  within  easy  connection  with  any  possi- 
ble line  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road,  while  it  points  directly 
through  Louisville  to  Chicago.  Other  lines  must  be  opened  in  time, 
connecting  Knoxville  more  directly  with  Nashville  and  the  east.  These 
will  not  be  speculative  lines,  but  lines  of  real  worth,  built  in  response 
to  urgent  demands  and  supported  by  actual  commerce. 

Predictions  are  cheap  and  easily  made,  and  it  were  an  easy  task  to 
draw  a  brilliant  horoscope  of  Knoxville,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  indulge 
in  fancy  pictures.  The  facts  suffice  us.  They  promise  that  the  city  will 
long  continue  to  grow  with  healthful  rapidity  until  it  becomes  one  of 
the  great  internal  cities  of  the  South.  In  this  growth,  beyond  question, 
many  resources  now  unknown  will  be  developed.  One  which  would 
seera  to  promise  more  than  any  other  is  as  yet  not  begun,  that  is,  cot- 
ton manufacturing.  Every  possible  facility  is  at  hand  for  making 
Knoxville  a  great  center  for  this  industry,  while  the  nearness  of  the 
cotton  field,  renders  it  almost  marvelous  that  this  has  not  been  the  first 
enterprise  sought^y  capital.  In  time  these  natural  facilities  must  be 
taken  advantage  of,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  city. 

The  Poultry  Trade.  Perhaps  in  no  one  item  of  commerce  can  we 
find  so  many  points  of  interest  and  instruction  as  in  that  of  poultry, 
including  eggs  and  feathers.  The  figures  which  we  append,  present 
this  trade  in  a  magnitude  that  will  doubtless  astonish  many  who  are 
wont  to  consider  it  as  a  small  business  to  buy  and  sell  eggs.  But  when 
any  trade  reaches  the  figures  shown  below  it  ceases  to  be  insignificant, 
let  its  details  be  as  little  as  they  may. 

The  poultry  trade  has  grown  into  a  regular  system.  There  are  no 
large  poultry  farms  to  supply  it,  no  farms,  indeed,  on  which  poultry- 
raising  is  made  a  leading  business.  But  the  entire  supply  of  this  trade 
18  drawn  from  the  farms  from  many  counties  around  the  city.  On 
these  farms  the  poultry  kept  is  almost  exclusively  attended  to  by  the 
women  and  children,  labor  that  else  must  be  unemployed,  and  the 
cost  of  raising  is  almost  nothing.  The  supplies  are  carried  by  the 
firmers  or  their  wives  to  the  neighboring  country  stores,  and  from 
these  points  sent  to  Knoxville.  As  yet  no  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  supply  beyond  the  purchase  of  what  are  brought  in.    But 
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the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  shows  clearly  that  the  fiirmers 
themselves  are  fast  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  is  money  in  the 
business.  But  where^  it  may  be  asked^  are  all  these  eggs  and  chickens 
sent?  And  the  answer  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  value  of  the 
geographical  location  of  Knoxville.  During  part  of  the  year,  that  is^ 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  eggs  are  shipped  to  New  York  ;  after  that 
time,  they  are  .sent  to  different  points  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The 
poultry  go  almost  exclusively  south.  What  is  true  in  this  respect  of 
this  branch  of  trade,  is  true  of  many  other  articles  of  greater  bulk 
and  more  general  importance.  Knoxville  is  the  half-way  house,  as 
East  Tennessee  is  the  common  depot,  from  whence  supplies  are  sent 
north  and  south. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  poultry  trade  is  better  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  of  the  annual  shipment  for  1871-2-3,  as  given  by  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad : 

1871.  1872.  1873. 

EgK8 20,600  lbs.        112.409  lbs.        218,301  Iba. 

Feathers .70,734  lbs.        110,009  lbs.        108,837  lbs. 

Of  the  quantity  of  dressed  poultry  shipped  we  have  no  means  of 
estimating,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  car  load  a  week  passes  over  the 
road,  it  must  be  very  great.  Considerable  as  the  poultry  trade  now  is^ 
it  is  scarcely  fairly  begun  as  yet.  With  each  year  it  must  increase  in 
the  width  of  the  circle  from  which  the  supplies  are  drawn,  and  in  the 
increased  number  of  eggs  from  the  same  number  of  fowls,  and  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  fowls  by  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds.  At 
present  no  breed  prevails  to  any  extent,  though  we  notice  in  the  coope 
of  live  fowls  on  sale  in  the  market  considerable  more  of  the  American 
Dominique,  or  old  fiishioned  "  Dominecker,*'  than  of  any  other  one 
stmin.  However,  there  is  every  color  and  shape,  size  and  shade^ 
showing  the  utter  disregard  in  which  the  subject  of  poultry-breeding 
is  held  in  the  country.  Immediately  around  the  city,  however,  some 
interest  is  growing  up  in  the  larger  and  more  improved  breed  of  fowbi 
and  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  until  they  find  their  way  into  the 
country  around.  At  present,  the  average  of  dressed  fowls  are  estimated 
to  weigh  about  three  pounds,  for  which  the  dealers  give  eight  cents  a 
pound.  From  the  best  estimate  that  we  can  make,  we  should  say  that 
ut  present  the  annual  yield  of  eggs  per  hen  is  about  eight  dozen  for 
the  best,  while  a  large  number  fall  far  below  this.  Of  the  improvei 
breeds,  there  are  several  in  which  the  grown  fowls  will  dress  four  to 
five  pounds,  and  the  hens  will  lay  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  dozen  egg* 
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4i  piece.  Here,  then,  is  the  easy  means  of  increasing  the  poultry  trade 
ilfty  per  cent.,  without  adding  one  hour  to  the  amoynt  of  labor  now 
Expended. 

^  The  Bxdter  Trade.  For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  little 
over  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  butter  shipped  from  Knoxville 
each  year,  but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  a  stationary 
condition  in  the  butter  trade.  The  production  of  butter  has  increased 
very  largely  within  that  time,  but  instead  of  being  shipped  it  has  found 
a  ready  market  at  home.  Not  only  has  the  supply  of  butter  been 
tnuch  increased,  but  the  quality  of  the  supply  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved. This  increase  and  improvement  are  due  to  two  causes  mainly : 
the  one  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  pastures  of  the  count}*^, 
the  other  the  introduction  of  Jersey  cattle.  These  two  forces  are  still 
at  work,  and  are  likely  to  grow  in  strength,  until  Knox  county  shall 
rival  Orange  county.  New  York,  as  a  butter  region.  In  every  natural 
feature  it  is  superior.  It  only  needs  the  stock  and  the  skill.  We  have 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  poultry  and  butter  trades,  because  they  illus- 
trate that  feature  of  domestic  economy  which  characterizes  East  Ten- 
nessee as  compared  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  State,  and  that  is, 
the  attention  paid  to  and  the  profits  derived  from  the  smaller  indus- 
tries. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Knoxville  is  based  upon  the  staples  of  iron,  coal,  corn,  wheat, 
bacon,  &c.  In  the  future,  iron  and  coal  and  their  manufactured  pro- 
ducts will  increase,  while,  with  the  increase  of  population,  though  the 
crop»  of  com,  wheat  and  bacon  may  be  ever  so  much  multiplied,  the 
€xport  trade  will  not  be  proportionably  increased,  simply  because,  as 
in  the  case  of  butter,  referred  to  above,  those  articles  will  find  a  mar- 
ket at  home.  And  this  is  the  natural  and  by  far  the  most  powerful 
stimolus  to  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  For 
the  following  approximate  estimates  of  the  trade  and  manufactures,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Rule,  late  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Of  manufacturing  establishments,  there  are  two  foundries,  one  ma- 
chine shop,  one  car-wheel  manufactory,  one  rolling  mill  and  one  nail 
inannfiictory.  Of  wood  manufactories,  there  are  three  sash  and  blind 
mftnufactories,  two  saw  mills,  one  saddle-tree  manufactory,  two  furni- 
{tire  manufactories,  one  wagon  and  carriage  manufactory,  and  one  keg 
fbctory,  besides  some  smaller  establishments.  Three  flouring  mills, 
two  saddle  and  harness  manufactories,  one  tannery,  one  broom  manu- 
ftbctoiy,  &c  The  iron  establishments  draw  their  raw  material  from 
&e  iron  and  ooal  mines  opened  at  different  points  in  East  Tennessee — 
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coal  from  Anderson  and  Campbell  counties,  and  iron  from  Greene^ 
Washington  and  Carter  counties ;  the  wood  manufactories  from  va- 
rious points  in  East  Tennessee  along  the  line  of  the  railroads  and 
rivers.  In  all  their  departments  these  manufacturing  ef-tablishraent* 
employ  1,200  hands,  perhaps,  wages  ranging  from  one  dollar  per  daj 
for  common  laborers  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  skilled  laborers* 
The  wholesale  trade  will  approximate :  dry  goods,  notions,  &c.,  $3,000,- 
000;  drugs  ?250,000 ;  groceries  $350,000;  hardware  $300,000,  These 
sales  are  made  in  South-eastern  Kentucky,  South-western  Virginia^ 
Western  North  Carolina,  Northern  Georgia,  North  Alabama  and  East 
Tennessee,  covering  a  large  territory,  as  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of 
the  maps  of  these  States,  of  which  Knoxville  is  the  centre.  This  trade 
is  increasing  rapidly  and  constantly.  Approximate  number  of  booses 
built,  all  classes,  dwellings  and  business  houses  within  the  past  two 
years,  five  hundred.  Average  wages  for  un.skilled  labor  $1  to  $2.50  per 
day,  skilled  $3  to  $4.50.  Average  retail  price  of  bacon,  12J  cents  per 
pound,  beef  8  cents,  mutton  8  cents,  flour  4  cents,  meal  65  cents  per 
bushel,  sugar  12J  cents  per  pound,  coffee  27  to  30  cents.  Average 
house  rent,  say,  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  value  of  property  rented* 
Comfortable  houses,  four  to  five  rooms,  $12  to  $20  per  month, 
according  to  location. 

For  heathfulness  the  location  of  Knoxville  could  scarcely  be  im- 
proved. It  stands  on  a  series  of  hills,  abutting  on  the  right  bank  of 
Tennessee  River,  and  separated  by  two  small,  rapid  streams,  known  as 
First  and  Second  creeks.  By  means  of  these  two  creeks,  the  surface 
drainage  of  the  city  is,  by  nature,  almost  perfect.  The  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  ridges  so  directs  and  tem- 
pers the  winds  as  to  keep  the  city  thoroughly  ventilated  at  all  times. 
The  anemometer  on  the  university  is  rarely  ever  still,  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  city  will  ever  be  visited  by  a  very  destructive 
fitorm,  such  as  sometimes  visits  other  cities  in  the  State;  neither  can  it 
ever  suffer  loss  of  property,  or  be  made  unhealthy  by  an  overflow* 
The  elevation  of  the  city  may  be  stated  as  1,000  feet  above  the 
i^ea  level.  But  to  make  this  point  clearer,  the  averages  of  wind^ 
heat  and  rain  during  the  year  may  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  cli- 
mate. To  those  familiar  with  such  estimates  of  climate,  the  tables 
will  furnish  more  accurate  information  than  the  most  elaborate  verbal 
description.  To  others  it  may  be  said,  that  the  climate  is  truly 
temperate;  neither  the  long  and  dreary  winters  of  the  Northern 
Sates,   nor  the  equally  long   and  burning  summers  of  the   South* 
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cm  States.  During  the  hottest  of  its  summer  days,  the  city  is 
always  fanned  by  a  breeze  that  robs  the  air  of  its  sultriness,  and  ren- 
ders it  balmy  and  invigorating.  The  substance  of  the  hills  on  which 
Knoxville  is  situated  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  easy  of  drain- 
age, so  that  the  city  is  never  liable  to  breed,  within  itself,  any  of  the 
numerous  epidemics  that  spring  from  the  poisoned  earth.  In  short,  all 
things  combine  to  insure  the  healthfulness  of  Knoxville,  while  the 
trancendent  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery  give  it  attrac- 
tions beyond  almost  any  city  in  the  Union  as  a  place  of  residence. 
As  yet,  the  capabilities  of  the  city  in  this  respect  are  very  far  from 
being  developed.  All  of  the  early,  and  most  of  the  present,  inhabi- 
tants were,  and  are,  content  with  making  their  homes  comfortable,  and 
but  little  regard  for  the  beautiful  has  found  a  place  either  in  the  houses 
or  their  surroundings.  Of  late  years,  however,  new  styles  of  architec- 
ture have  begun  to  appear,  and  sitefe  are  beginning  to  be  valued  some- 
.what  for  the  views  which  they  command,  and  quite  a  number  of  really 
handsome  residences  have  been  built  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
ntes.  As  yet,  the  great  majority  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and 
though  considerable  taste  has  been  displayed  in  many  of  the  plans, 
most  of  them  are  small,  and  make  no  great  show.  These  remarks  are 
not  83  applicable  to  the  business  houses.  On  these  the  expenditures 
have  been  more  liberal,  and  larger  or  handsomer  ware-houses  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  but  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union  than  a  few  of 
the  wholesale  firms  of  Knoxville  have  built.  Without  much  remodel- 
ing, however,  the  older  part  of  Knoxville  can  never  be  made  really 
handsome,  because  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets.  It  will 
be  strange  indeed,  however,  if,  in  time,  Knoxville  is  not  noted  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  its  houses.  Innumerable  most  eligible  sites 
invite  adornment,  and  offer  the  ground-work  for  every  variety  of  edi- 
fice from  the  picturesque  gothic  cottage  to  the  mostly  stately  Italian 
mansion,  and  ready  at  hand  are  building-stones  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  durability  by  any  in  the  United  States. 

The  Marble  Trade  of  Knoxville.  East  Tennessee  marble  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  beauty,  chiefly  through  the  handsome  variety  taken 
from  Hawkins  county.  But  until  recently  but  little  has  been  known 
abroad  of  the  Knox  county  marble,  and  yet  marble  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  central  valley  of  the  county,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  greatest  variety.  The  building  of  the  elegant  custom  house  and 
post-oflBf^  that  now  graces  the  city,  has  been  the  means  of  developing 
and  bringing  mto  notice  a  grey  marble,  which,  for  beauty  and  dut^ 
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bility,  promises  to  equal  if  it  does  not  exceed  in  popalarity  the  beauti- 
ful variopited  variety  that  was  used  in  the  decorative  work  of  the  capi- 
toLs  at  Washington  and  Nashville.  This  variety  will  become  still  bet- 
ter known  as  it  is  distributed  through  the  various  national  oemeteries, 
it  having  been  selected  tor  head  stones.  The  great  valae  of  this  maiUe 
to  Knoxville  muct  be  developed  at  home.  It  offers  the  cheapest  ma- 
terial for  building  such  elegant  and  permanent  residences  and  buaiiien 
houses  as  shall  of  themselves  give  reputation  to  the  town. 

The  Lumber  Trade.  The  timber  trees  of  the  county  are  such  as  are 
common  to  what  we  have  called  the  valley  division  in  speaking  of  the 
timber  of  East  Tennessee.  The  number  of  the  creeks  in  the  connty 
and  the  amount  of  river  bottoms  give  an  extra  quantity  of  the  yel- 
low poplar,  white  oak  and  other  trees  growing  in  the  richer  landsy 
while  considerable  yellow  pine  is  mixed  with  the  oaks,  hickories,  ashesi 
and  elms  that  cover  the  ridges.  The  lumber  trade  of  Knoxville  ia 
rapidly  increasing^  mainly  in  such  as  is  used  in  house-building.  The 
prices  for  green  luml>er  at  the  yards  average  about  as  follows :  Pinej 
poplar,  hickory  oak,  and  ash  $15,  and  walnut,  $30  'per  thousand  feet 
The  supply  of  the  first  four  is  practically  unlimited,  but  both  good 
ash  and  walnut  are  hard  to  get.  The  hickory  is  extra  fine,  and  large 
quantities  are  manufactured  into  wheel-si)okes,  pick  and  axe-tfaandlea. 
Recently  a  considerable  trade  has  been  opened  in  shipping  yellow 
poplar  plank  to  Boston,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a 
large  increase  in  tliis  trade.  The  cost  of  shipment  is  $13  per  thooa- 
and  feet.  For  cabinet-making,  lumber  is  bought  dry  ready  for  use,  at 
about  the  following  prices  per  thousand  feet :  Ash,  beech,  cherry, 
hackberry,  poplar,  sweet  gum  and  sycamore  $22,  cherry  $25,  walnut 
$45.     Our  quotations  are  all  for  first-class  lumber. 

Schools  and  Colleger,  Among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  was  the  establishment  of  Blount  College.  Since  that  time 
the  schools  of  Knox  county  have  kept  pace  with  the  foremost  in  this 
end  of  the  State.  Since  the  war  especially  has  there  been  much  inter- 
est manifested  on  the  subject  of  free  schools.  The  citizens  now  pay  an 
annual  tax  for  school  purposes,  and  the  system  is  perhaps  as  well 
organized  as  in  any  county  in  East  Tennesse.  The  superintendent 
is  a  college  graduate,  and  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  he  has  to  do.  He  is  wisely  seeking  to  build  neat  and  com- 
modious school-houses  wherever  it  is  {x>ssible  to  do  so,  and  to  secoie 
that  communion  and  esprit  de  corps  among  the  teachers  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  system.     The  city  of  Knoxville  has  maintained 
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tolerably  good  free  schools  for  three  years.  The  public  mind  is  being 
rapidly  educated  up  to  a  full  appreciation  of  their  value,  and  year  by 
yfear  they  grow  better  and  stronger.  There  is  as  yet  no  public  library 
in  Knoxville,  nor  is  there  as  much  disposition  to  read  as  one  might 
Expect  in  a  place  of  its  size  and  business  activity.  Therfe  has  been, 
however,  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  within  the  past  three 
years,  due  in  part  to  the  incoming  of  reading  citizens  from  abroad,  and 
to  the  general  growth  in  intelligence,  but  mainly  due  to  the  presence 
and  influence  of 

Eaj6i  Tennessee   University — Tennessee  Agricultural  College,     An  ex- 
press condition  of  the  cession  by  North  Carolina  to  the  United  States, 
of  the  "Western  Territory,"  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was  that  "  its 
inhabitants  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  benefits  and  advantages  set 
forth  in  an  ordinance  made  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River."     That  ordinance  provided 
that,  "  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged  "  in  the  Territory.     Therefore,  in 
an  act  of  cession  from  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
passed  September  26,  1806,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  transfer  of 
all  the  right  and  claim  of  the  United  States  to  certain  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated lands,  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  should  appropriate 
100,000  acres,  located  in  one  tract,  on  the  lands  to  which  the  title  of 
tiie  Cherokee  Indians  had  been  extinguished,  "  for  the  use  of  two  col- 
leges," one  in  East  and  the  other  in  West  (now  Middle)  Tennessee. 
The  State  of  Tennessee  accepted  this  condition.     The  100,000  acres 
required  were  located  by  it  "south  of  French  Broad  and  Holston 
rivers,  and  west  of  Big  Pigeon  River."    East  Tennessee  College  (now 
University)  was  chartered  in  1807,  to  be  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  endowment.     Cumberland  College  (now  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville) was  the  other  intended  recipient.   Only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  the  lands  was  ever  realized  by  the  two  institutions. 
The  promised  payments  were  repeatedly  deferred  by  successive  Legis- 
latures, upon  urgent  solicitations  of  the  occupants  of  the  lands.     This 
process  continued  through  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  until  1823,  when 
the  Legislature  remitted  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  then  due.     In 
1825,  the  occupants  refused,  almost  unanimously,  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  as  they  were  sustained  by  the  popular  dis- 
fiivor  toward  education,   the   lands  were   finally   wrested  from  the 
ooUeges. 
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The  claims  against  the  State  for  the  losses  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
colleges^  were  estimated  in  1838^  at  $168,000.  Their  trustees  had 
appealed  again  and  again,  by  memorial,  to  the  State  for  an  equitable 
remuneration,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
two  half  townships  of  land  in  the  Ocoee  District  to  the  colleges,  pro- 
vided they  would  accept  them  in  full  of  all  their  claims  against  the 
State.  The  trustees,  despairing  of  any  just  and  ample  remedy  in  the 
case,  signed  the  deed. 

The  proceeds  of  the  half  township  to  East  Tennessee  College,  were 
about  $40,000.  With  these,  added  to  the  means  it  had  originally  de- 
rived from  Blount  Cbllege  and  other  resources,  the  trustees  renewed, 
ander  more  flattering  auspices,  the  work  of  collegiate  instruction,  which, 
before,  they  had  been  unable  to  conduct  in  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
manner.  Since  1838,  the  institution  has  passed  through  various  vicis- 
situdes. By  tiie  Legislature  of  1839-40,  it  was  chartered  as  a  univer- 
sity. In  1842,  '43  and  '44^  it  attained  considerable  relative  pros{)erity. 
About  1850,  it  was  depressed,  and  later  still,  it  fell  into  a  state  border- 
ing upon  extinction.  Then  it  partially  recovered  its  former  usefulness. 
In  1862,  it  was  entirely  suspended,  and  continued  so  for  four  years, 
during  nearly  all  which  time  its  grounds  and  buildings  were  in  military 
occupation,  and  at  its  expiration  were  lefl  in  a  seriously  damaged  con- 
dition. The  buildings  were  repaired  in  1866,  and  the  university  was 
re-opened  for  the  admission  of  students.  Owing  to  the  long  interrup- 
tion of  the  work  of  education  in  Tennessee,  occasioned  by  the  war,  the 
youth  who  attended  were  found  very  deficient  in  knowledge;  but 
gradually,  from  the  preparatory  department,  classes  were  formed  in  the 
college  proper,  which  have  continued  to  enlarge  in  numbers. 

In  January,  1869,  the  Legislature  appropriated  to  East  Tennessee 
University,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  Agricultural  College  fund, 
decived  from  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2, 
1862.  The  trustees  accepted  the  trust,  and  in  June,  1869,  they  in- 
augurated the  State  College  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress. 
The  real  estate  of  the  university,  consisting  of  forty  acres  of  land  near 
the  city  of  Knoxville,  and  six  buildings  upon  them,  were  applied  to 
the  uses  of  the  new  institution.  An  eligible  farm  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  comprising  275  acres,  was  also  purchased  for  the  college,  a 
competent  faculty  was  elected,  and  additional  provision  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  students. 

The  college  fund  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  dollars^ 
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which,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Congress,  was  applied  to  pay  expenses  of 
investment,)  was  invested  by  the  State  in  its  own  bonds.  These 
amount  to  $397,600,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.  The  failure  of  the 
State  to  pay  this  interest  has  occasioned  considerable  loss  in  it. 

The  trustees,  after  due  consideration,  decided  that  the  new  college 
might,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  be  built 
upon  a  broad  foundation  as  regards  its  work  of  instruction,  and  em- 
brace a  wide  range  of  studies.  Its  "  leading  object''  must  be  "to  teach 
branches  of  learning  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.'* 
But  this  is  to  be  done  *Svithout  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics."  It  was  evidently  the  mind  of 
Congress,  in  making  this  endowment,  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  young  men,  more  particularly  of  the  industrial  classes, 
liberally  'and  practically,  for  the  various  pursuits  and  vocations  of 
life ;  and  that  while  every  branch  of  learning  important  to  that  end 
might  be  included  in  the  field  of  instruction,  such  branches  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  receive  chief  at- 
tention. 

In  agreement  with  these  views,  the  trustees  have  provided  three 
courses  of  study  in  the  college — the  agricultural,  the  mechanical,  and 
the  classical  course — cither  of  which  may  be  followed  at  the  option  of 
the  student.  The  agricultural  and  the  mechanical  courses  are  alike  in 
including  the  study  of  physical  geoj^jraphy,  the  farm  manual,  drawing 
(elementary),  universal  history,  English  language  (Fowler's),  and  a 
more  extended  course  in  chemistry.  And  in  common  with  the  classical 
course,  they  embrace  instruction  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  (ex- 
cept that  in  the  agricultural  course,  analytical  geometry  is  omitted),  in 
the  French  and  German  languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  and  mental 
philosophy,  and  other  advanced  English  studies,  zoology,  mineralogy 
and  geology.  The  agricultural  course  is  peculiar  in  its  provision  of 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  farm  implements,  etc.,  domestic  ani- 
mals, etc.,  stock-breeding,  etc.,  entomology,  lectures  on  agriculture,  and 
in  a  more  thorough  course  in  botany.  The  corresponding  specialties- 
in  the  mechanical  course  are  drawing,  (linear  perspective,  etc.,)  civil 
engineering,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  more  extended  teaching  of  men- 
suration, surveying,  etc.  The  classical  course  alone  includes  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  As  in  the  present  condition  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State,  a  preparatory  department  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
tho  college,  the  trustee  have  had  one  in  continuous  and  successful  op- 
eration.    It  has  two  courses  of  study,  of  three  years  each,  one  English 
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and  scientific,  and  the  other  classical.  Applicants  for  admission  gen- 
erally should  be  twelve  years  old,  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar and  geography. 

The  college  farm  lies  west  of  Knoxville,  about  five-eighths  oft 
mile  from  the  college,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  (Holflton) 
River.     It  embraces  275  acres,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Kingstoii 
Turnpike  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. 
The  soil  is  mainly  ferruginous  limestone  with  clay  sub-soil,  and  oft 
dark  reddish  brown  color.     It  has  been  in  cultivation  many  yearS| 
during  the  most  of  w^hich  time  it  was  managed  discreetly.     Owing  ta 
a  considerable  variation  in  surface  and  elevation,  it  offers  natilral  &- 
cilities  for  a  greater  variety  of  crops  than  could  otherwise  be  had ;  and 
it  is  therefore  better  suited  to  the  purjwses  of  the  college.     The  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.     In  1859,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  gave  the  premium  of  $106  for  the  crop  of  that  grain 
produced  on  this  farm  by  Mr.  James  H.  Armstrong.     It  is  eqnallj 
well  suited  for  clover,  and  will  readily  grow  the  finer  grasses.    Inju- 
dicious cropping,  however,  as  has  been  commonly  the  case  with  good 
lands  in  tliis  Stjite,  has  much  injured  it.     For  some  years  before  it 
came  under  control  of  the  college  authorities,  it  sufi^ered  from  neglect 
and  bad  treatment,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  recuperate  its  wasted 
strength  and  restore  its  fertility.     To  do  this  has  been  the  chief  object 
of  the  work  bestowed,  in  the  past  two  years,  upon  the  100  acres,  whicb 
alone  have  been  in  a  condition  for  cultivation.     Good  bams,  stable! 
and  tenant  houses  have  been  erected,  and  much  work  done  towaid 
cleaning  up  and  putting  the  farm  in  good  productive  condition.    His 
process  is  indispensable,  but  tediously  slow,  and  without  immediate  pe- 
cuniarj'  returns.     The  authorities  are  confident  that  it  will  be  justified 
by  ultimate  results.     It  is  designed  to  make  it  a  stock  farm,  and  •? 
near  a  model  as  may  be.     To  this  end,  a  system  of  cropping  has  been 
adoi)ted,  and  in  carrying  it  out,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  restore  the 
original  fertility  of  the  land,  chief  reliance  is  placed  upon  clover  and 
manure.     Stock  is  only  to  be  introduced  as  the  land  is  made  fit  to 
carry  it.   Along  with  the  ])urj)ose  to  procure  and  keep  at  "  Rivervicw 
(the  name  given  to  the  college  farm)  specimens  of  the   best  known 
breeds  of  farm  stock,  another  purpose  is  entertaineil,  to  carry  on  each 
year,  one  or  more  actual  field  exi)eriments  in  the  growing  of  diffferent 
crops.     It  is  believed  that  only  such  of  these  can  profitably  be  tried 
as  will  involve  no  considerable  outlay  of  money.     For  instance,  i» 
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putting  in  the  wheat  crop  of  1872-3,  the  field  of  sixteen  acres  to  be 
cultivated  was  divided  into  sections,  whidi  were  differently  tilled,  an<J 
clifferent  amounts  of  grain  per  acre  were  sown,  with  the  drill  and 
broad-cast,  with  and  without  manure,  and  with  different  manures,  and 
the  various  results  were  noted.  Such  experiments  as  these  cost  only 
the  manure  and  extra  work,  and  whatever  the  wheat  crop  may  be,  no 
loss  is  incurred.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  experiments  with 
wheat  made  on  the  college  farm,  the  yield  has  invariably  been  best, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  where  the  land  has  been  best  prepared 
and  manured  and  the  wheat  has  been  drilled.  The  same  is  true  when 
corn  has  been  planted.  The  college  authorities  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  very  high  value  which  properly  attaches  to  more  elaborate  and 
costly  experiments  than  those  just  spoken  of— experiments  intended  to 
discover  new  truths,  and  develop  better  practices,  than  are  now  known. 
But  until  the  more  pressing  wants  of  the  college  are  met,  these  more 
expensive  experiments  will  wisely  be  left  to  parties  who  have  the 
means  to  make  them.  In  the  all-important  province  of  breeding  and 
feeding  stock,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  carry  on  from  year  to 
year,  such  experiments  as  may  be  repeated  by  any  intelligent  farmer, 
with  a  view  to  practical  results  in  the  shape  of  increased  profits. 

So  far,  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  employ  the  students  as 
laborers  on  the  farm,  beyond  a  limited  extent.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  elsewhere,  until  the  youths  who  come  to  this  college  are  better 
prepared  in  the  public  schools  or  otherwise,  they  will  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do  to  master  the  necessary  studies  assigned  them.  They 
will  have  little  time  for  manual  labor,  if  they  do  their  duty  in  the 
recitation  and  lecture  rooms.  However,  all  able-bodied  students  must 
perform  a  small  amount  of  work.  Those  who  wish  to  labor  more  are 
furnished  with  work  to  a  limited  extent,  for  which  they  are  paid  from 
seven  to  twelve  cents  an  hour.  The  present  condition  of  the  farm  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  will  favorably  compare  with  that  of  the  best 
&rms  in  the  State.  In  the  amount  and  small  cost  of  its  crops,  it 
will  not  fall  much  below  them,  all  things  considered.  This  con- 
dition of  things,  it  is  believed,  will  improve  each  succeeding  year. 
The  students  are  organized  into  a  battalion,  officered  by  students  ap- 
pointed by  the  faculty.  Military  drill  and  inspections  take  place  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  military  tactics.  The  whole  col- 
lege is  under  military  disclipline.  Every  student,  not  physically  una- 
ble, is  required  to  take  part  in  military  duty.  Neatness  of  person  ancj 
dress,  and  order  and  cleanliness  of  room,  are  enforced.     Uniform  suits 
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of  clothes  of  a  fixed  color  and  pattern,  are  worn  by  the  studente. 
These  may  be  had  at  Knoxville,  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  other 
clothes  of  equal  quality,  i.  e,,  $28  or  $29.  % 

The  college  library  has  recently  received  additions,  and  others,  it  is 
expected,  will  shortly  be  made.     The  cabinets  of  geology,  mineralogy 
and  zoology  are  constantly  having  accessions.     The  extensive  private 
collections  of  Professor  Bradley  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
college,  for  purposes  of  instruction.     A  collection  of  700  models  of 
machinery,  received  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  are  open  for 
inspection.     The  chemical  laboratory  is  enlarged  and  supplied  ns  Wh 
casion  demands.     Two  literary  societies,  conducted  by  students  and 
provided  with  suitable  halLs,  meet  every  week.     The  government  of 
the  institution  is  i)aternal.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  prcservi- 
tion   and   impartation  of  good  morals  among  the  students.     Ajb  the 
school  is  not  intended  for  the  reformation  of  vicious  youth,  certificates  of 
good   moral  character  are  expected  of  all  applicants  for  admissioD. 
The  college  is  not  sectarian,  but  it  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  exert  a 
decided  christian  influence  upon  the  students.     Churches  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  denominations  exist  in  Knoxville,  into  which  they  tie 
welcomed,  and  one  of  these,  at  their  choice,  they  are  required  to  attend 
every  Sunday.      The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  at  the  college  ore 
remarkably  small.      Including  tuition,  other  college  fees,  board,  fod, 
lijrhts  and  washing  for  the  academic  year,  they  may  be  estimated  it 
$166  or  $172.     In  the  case  of  a  State  student,  whose  tuition  is  free, 
they  are  reduced  to  §136.      Along  with  these,  an  investment  of  ten 
dollars  in  furniture  (exclusive  of  bed  clothing),  is  necessary  for  eid» 
occupant  of  a  dormitory  room.     Each  State  Senator  has  the  privilege 
of  appointing   three  students  to  the  University,  tuition  free.     BaA 
State  Representative  may  send  three.     At  the  solicitation  of  the  liPg*" 
laturc,  through  the  Governor,  the  railways  in  the  State  have  agreed  to 
give  transportation  to  and  from  the  college  to  the  students  thus  appoin- 
ted.    But  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway  will  pa* 
free  only  such  youth  as  really  need  free  trans{K)rtation  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  attend  the  institution.     State  students  who  arc  fully 
able  to  pay  their  fare  on  that  road  must  do  it.     During  the  pastyctf 
a  large  and  commodious  structure  has  been  erected  at  the  colleg*i 
which  combines  a  dwelling  for  the  steward's  family,  a  spacious  and  mrf 
dining-hall  and  lodging-rooms  for  students.     The  college  buildmp 
stand  on  an  eminence  near  Knoxville,  and  removed  from  the  noi* 
and  bustle  of  the  city.     From  the  hill  a  picturesque  view  is  afibrded 
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of  the  town  and  adjacent  country,  of  the  river  and  the  moantaine. 
The  air  is  pure  and  the  climate  salubrious. 


LOUDON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Loudon. 

Loudon  county  is  a  new  county.  It  was  established  in  1870,  under 
the  terras  of  the  new  constitution.  It  was  formed  of  fractions  of  ter- 
ritory, taken  from  the  counties  of  Koane,  Monroe,  and  Blount. 

Loudon  is  situated  on  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
E.ist  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad,  and  twenty-nine 
miles  from  the  city  of  Knoxvillc.  It  occupies  a  central  position  in  a 
rich  and  prosperous  country.  It  is  surrounded  by  thrifty  and  energetic 
farmers  and  stock-raisers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  cultivate  fine  lands^ 
and  do  it  well.  It  also  affords  one  of  the  principal  shipping  and  trad- 
ing points  in  East  Tennessee.  As  a  shipping  point,  it  is  supported  by  . 
the  Eist  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad,  the  Tennes- 
see, the  Holston,  and  the  Tellico  rivers.  Indeed,  it  is  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  for  steamers  plying  the  Tennessee  River  • 
above  Chattanooga.  The  shipments  of  grain  alone  from  Loudon 
county,  annually,  amount  to  the  round  sum  of  175,000  bushels.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  heavy  shipments  of  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  sheep.  Add  to  all  this  the  beauty  and  heathfulncss  of  the  place, 
and  it  will  readily  appear  that  Loudon  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  places 
in  Eist  Tennessee  for  trade  and  the  pleasures  of  life.  Its  social  and  . 
educational  features  are  equal  to  any  town  of  its  size  in  the  whole 
country,  while  its  citizens  are  highly  moral  and  intelligent.  The 
''London  High  School"  is  an  excellent  one. 

Loudon  county  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by  any  district  of  equal 
extent  in  the  productive  capacity  of  its  soil.  It  is  a  small  county, 
comprising  only  about  275  square  miles,  but  embraces  within  that 
area  a  vast  quantity  of  the  very  finest  lands.  Among  the  many  ex- 
cellent districts  of  land  might  be  named  the  lands  along  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county ;  those 
along  the  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  which  are  washed  by  Sweetwater 
Creek,  and  which  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River,  two  miles  from 
Loudon ;  those  washed  by  Pond  Creek,  which  finds  its  way  from  the 
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southern  part  of  the  county  to  tjie  Tennessee  River  five  miles  from 
Loudon  ;  l*ork  Creek  Valley,  through  which  passes  the  creek  of  that 
name  ;  the  lands  along  and  adjacent  to  Town  Creek,  these  and  other 
fertile  districts  stand  prominent,  and  must  be  a  continual  source  of 
large  revenue  to  the  county  and  State.  Most  of  the  districts  mentioned 
are  extensive  and  rich,  and  most  of  the  creeks  and  small  rivers  men- 
tioned afford  superior  water-power  for  machinery,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  utilized. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county,  as  returned  for  the  year  1873^ 
exclusive  of  polls  and  privileges,  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  ta 
$2,000,000,  which,  con.sidering  the  fact  that  the  county  is  not  four 
years  old,  is  quite  creditable.  And  of  the  revenues  already  aiccniedi 
the  county  has  done  itself  the  credit  to  build  one  of  the  best  and  moat 
handsome  court-hoases  yet  built  in  the  State. 

Within  the  limits  of  Loudon  county  there  are  four  railroad  stations^ 
to-wit :  Easly's,  Lenoir's,  Loudon,  and  Philadelphia,  from  which  tin 
county  ships,  in  the  aggregate,  350,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  laige 
quantities  of  hay,  stock  and  other  articles  of  trade. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  floiu** 
ishing  condition.  The  soil  is  closely  watched  and  enriched.  Much  of 
the  produce  is  now  being  fed  on  the  farm,  and  thus  returned  to  the 
soil.  Subsoiling  is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  old  system  of 
skinning  the  surface,  and  thus  a  new  era  has  been  inaugurated.  Stoch 
raising  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Horses,  mules,  hogs  and  cattle,  •• 
well  as  other  kinds  of  stock,  are  being  raised  for  market,  but  mulei 
and  cattle  are  principally  looked  to  as  a  source  of  revenue  at  th( 
present  time.  The  county  is  out  of  debt,  and  in  a  most  prosperooi 
condition.  The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  and  every  species » 
timber  abounds.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  felt  by  the  cititti* 
in  regard  to  woolen  factories.  There  is  a  cotton  fiictory  situated  oa 
Town  Creek,  at  Lenoir's,  that  employs  twenty-five  operative.  Wag* 
range  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day.  The  number  of  femahl 
employed,  20;  males,  5;  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  daily,  50" 
pounds;  quantity  of  products,  425  pounds  spun  cotton,  besides  batting 
amounting  to  2,000  pounds  annually;  number  spindles,  936.  It  ^ 
erected  in  1832,  and  its  motive  power  is  water,  when  abundant,  w 
steam  in  dry  seasons. 
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MARION  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Jasper. 

Sifarion  county  was  organized  in  1817,  at  the  town  of  Liberty,  where 
t  seat  of  justice  remained  three  years.  The  capital  was  removed  to 
town  of  Jasper  in  1820,  wheie  it  is  now.  Jasper  is  situated  at  the 
minus  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad.  It 
I  a  population  of  about  four  hundred.  It  has  an  enterprising  and 
ring  citizenship.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  outlet  for  most 
the  trade  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  in  which  it  is  located,  it 
st  necessarily  become  a  town  of  some  considerable  importance. 
ere  is  an  excellent  school  here,  one  of  high  grade,  and  educating  at 
sent  more  than  two  hundred  pupils.  There  are  two  good  churcheSj^ 
umber  of  stores,  a  wagon  factory,  &c.  Social  advantages  are  good. 
I  town  is  immediately  under  the  brow  of  the  Cumberland  Table 
ad.     It  is  a  romantic  place,  and  there  is  notie  more  healthful. 

Besides  Jasper,  there  are  other  towns  or  villages  of  some  import- 
se,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  manufacturing  points.  They 
Vulcan,  Whitesides,  and  Shell  Mound.  All  of  them  are  on  the 
shville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
1  region.  ^ 

tfarion  county  has  a  considerable  number  of  mineral  springs,  mostly 
ilyb^ate,  and  from  three  to  seven  miles  from  Jasper.  They  are  pro- 
inced  by  competent  judges  to  possess  strong  and  medicinal  quali- 
L  Notie  of  them  have  been  improved.  The  prevailing  rock  in  the 
Hey  of  Sequatchie  is  limestone,  and  in  Walden's"  Ridge  valuable 
idstone  prevails.  The  latter  is  found  in  large  square  bowlders,  and 
\  be  quarried  in  suitable  sizes  for  building  purposes. 

rhe  coal  and  iron  interest  of  the  county  is  striking.  Perhaps  there 
lo  county  in  Eixst  Tennessee  surpassing  it  in  this  respect.  The  iBtna 
1  mine  is  an  extensive  one,  Vulcan  another,  Alpine  another,  Alley 
ilher,  Battle  Creek  another,  Vaughn  another,  McNabb  another,  ' 
tie  Sequatchie  another.  All  these  mines  are  turning  out  donsidera- 
quantities  of  coul,  which  is  shipped  to  Nashville  and  to  the  South- 
States.  The  Cumberland  Table  Land  is  filled  with  strata  of  coaL 
e  Little  Sequatchie  mines,  sixteen  miles  from  Jasper,  have  a  vein 
ly  seven  feet  thick,  extending  horizontally,  which  supplies  coal  of 
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southern  part  of  the  county  to  tjie  Tennessee  River  five  miles  from 
Loudon  ;  l*ork  Creek  Valley,  through  which  passes  the  creek  of  that 
name  ;  the  lands  along  and  adjacent  to  Town  Creek,  these  and  other 
fertile  districts  stand  prominent,  and  must  be  a  continual  source  of 
large  revenue  to  the  county  and  State.  Most  of  the  districts  mentioned 
are  extensive  and  rich,  and  most  of  the  creeks  and  small  rivers  men- 
tioned afford  superior  water-power  for  machinery,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  utilized. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county,  as  returned  for  the  year  1873, 
exclusive  of  polls  and  privileges,  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  ta 
$2,000,000,  which,  considering  the  fact  that  the  county  is  not  four 
years  old,  is  quite  creditable.  And  of  the  revenues  already  accnied| 
the  county  has  done  itself  the  credit  to  build  one  of  the  best  and  most 
handsome  court-houses  yet  built  in  the  State. 

Within  the  limits  of  Loudon  county  there  are  four  railroad  stationa^ 
to-wit :  E:isly's,  Lenoir's,  Loudon,  and  Philadelphia,  from  which  the 
county  ships,  in  the  aggregate,  350,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  lai^ 
quantities  of  hay,  stock  and  other  articles  of  trade. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  floop- 
ishing  condition.     The  soil  is  closely  watched  and  enriched.     Much  of 
the  produce  is  now  being  fed  on  the  farm,  and  thus  returned  to  the 
soil.     Subsoiling  is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  old  system  of 
skinning  the  surface,  and  thus  a  new  era  has  been  inaugurated.   Stocb 
raising  is  greatly  on  the  increase.     Horses,  mules,  hogs  and  cattle,  H 
well  as  other  kinds  of  stock,  are  being  raised  for  market,  but  muhl 
and  cattlo  are  principally  looked  to   as  a  source  of  revenue  at  tha 
present  time.     The  county  is  out  of  debt,  and  in  a  most  prosperoni 
condition.     The  prevailing  rock  is   limestone,  and  every  species  « 
timber  abounds.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  felt  by  the  citlzem 
in  regard  to  woolen  factories.     There  is  a  cotton  fiictory  situated  on 
Town  Creek,  at  Lenoir's,  that  employs  twenty-five  operative.    Wag* 
range  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day.     The  number  of  femal* 
employed,   20;  males,    5;   quantity   of  cotton   consumed   daily,  SW 
pounds;  quantity  of  products,  425  pounds  spun  cotton,  besides  battiig 
amounting  to  2,000  pounds  annually;  number  spindles,  936.    It  ^ 
erected  in  1832,  and  its  motive  power  is  water,  when  abundant,  w 
steam  in  dry  seasons. 
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MARION  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Jasper. 

Marion  county  was  organized  in  1817,  at  the  town  of  Liberty,  where 
the  seat  of  justice  remained  three  years.  The  capital  was  removed  to 
the  town  of  Jasper  in  1820,  wheie  it  is  now.  Jasper  is  situated  at  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  four  hundred.  It  has  an  enterprising  and 
stirring  citizenship.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  outlet  for  most 
of  the  trade  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  in  which  it  is  located,  it 
must  necessarily  become  a  town  of  some  considerable  importance. 
There  is  an  excellent  school  here,  one  of  hi^h  grade,  and  educating  at 
present  more  than  two  hundred  pupils.  There  are  two  good  churcheSji 
a  number  of  stores,  a  wagon  factory,  &c.  Social  advantages  are  good. 
The  town  Is  immediately  under  the  brow  of  the  Cumberland  Table 
Land.    It  is  a  romantic  place,  and  there  is  none  more  healthful. 

Besides  Jasper,  there  are  other  towns  or  villages  of  some  import- 
ance, onaccount  of  the  fact  that  they  are  manufacturing  points.  They 
are  Vulcan,  Whitesides,  and  Shell  Mound.  All  of  them  are  on  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
coal  region. 

Marion  county  has  a  considerable  number  of  mineral  springs,  mostly 
chalybeate,  and  from  three  to  seven  miles  from  Jasper.  They  are  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges,  to  possess  strong  and  medicinal  quali- 
ties. None  of  them  have  been  improved.  The  prevailing  rock  in  the 
Valley  of  Sequatchie  is  limestone,  and  in  Walden's  *  Ridge  valuable 
sandstone  prevails.  The  latter  is  found  in  large  square  bowlders,  and 
can  be  quarried  in  suitable  sizes  for  building  purposes. 

The  coal  and  iron  interest  of  the  county  is  striking.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  county  in  East  Tennessee  surpassing  it  in  this  respect.  The  iBtna 
coal  mine  is  an  extensive  one,  Vulcan  another,  Alpine  another,  Alley 
another.  Battle  Creek  another,  Vaughn  another,  McNabb  another, 
Little  Sequatchie  another.  All  these  mines  are  turning  out  donsidera- 
ble  quantities  of  co:il,  which  is  shipped  to  Nashville  and  to  the  South- 
ern States.  The  Cumberland  Table  Land  is  filled  with  strata  of  coal. 
The  Little  Sequatchie  mines,  sixteen  miles  from  Jasper,  have  a  vein 
fully  seven  feet  thick,  extending  horizontally,  which  supplies  coal  of 
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The  iron  interest  is  equally  as  great.  It  is  mostly  of  the  hematite 
species.  There  is  said  to  be  a  solid  iron  bed  of  more  than  nine  miles, 
stretching  nprth-east  of  the  town  of  Jasper.  With  such  advantages, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  this  county  from  becoming  one  of  the  richest 
in  East  Tennessee  ? 

The  topography  of  Marion  county  is  easily  understood.  It  lies 
partly  on  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  and  partly  in  Sequatchie  Val- 
ley. The  Sequatchie  Valley  is  sixty  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide. 
Once  it  was  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  immense  crops  of  com, 
which  was  fed  to  hogs,  but  it  has  been  much  abused.  However,  it 
still  has  considerable  vitality.  Its  average  production  of  com  to  the 
acre  is  about  thirty  bushels.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  wheat  as 
corn,  thou'^hy  it  must  be  confeased,  that  but  little  pains  have  been  taken 
in  the  production  of  wheat.  There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  clover 
and  grass,  and  yet  there  is  no  better  region  for  either.  But  little  ma- 
nure is  economized.  It  is  a  great  section  for  sweet  potatoes.  Tobacco 
grows  well,  and  so  does  cotton.  There  are  no  extensive  orchards  in 
the  valley,  and  consequently  but  little  fruit  raised.  Apples  and 
peaches  do  well,  and  by  not  having  orchards,  the  farmers  loae  anno- 
ally  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  average  size  of  farms  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
Scores  of  farmers  in  this  valley  are  retarded  in  their  operations  by 
having  such  overgrown  estates,  and  their  lands  are  depreciating. 
Another  unfavorable  sign  is,  that  fully  one-half  of  the  fiirms  are  leased 
to  tenants. 

Prices  of  improved  lands  are  as  follows:  bottom  lands,  fifty  dollan 
per  acre ;  second  bottom  twenty ;  and  uplands  about  five.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  land  for  sale,  and  it  can  be  bought  on  one,  two  and 
three  years  time,  with  six  per  cent,  interest 

The  most  profitable  system  of  farming  is  the  raising  of  grass  and 
stock.  The  mountains  on  either  side  afford  abundant  grazing  grounds 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  only  cost  is  the  herding  and  salting. 
They  are  driven  there  as  early  as  the  first  of  April,  and  are  kept  until 
about  the  first  of  November,  during  which  time  they  get  in  good  ord». 
There  is  no  better  region  for  sheep  husbandry.  They  can  be  raised 
and  kept  at  a  nominal  cost.  Sheep-killing  dogs,  as  in  other  coontiefl^ 
are  in  the  way.  How  to  exterminate  them,  the  fiirmers  cannot  wdl 
determine.     They  are  in  favor  of  a  stringent  dog  law. 

Before  the  war,  this  county  was  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  hi# 
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and  mulesy  and  even  cattle,  that  were  raised.  Hogs  were  the  principal 
staple.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  stock,  and  many  of  the  farmers  are  convinced  that  they  have 
been  pursuing  a  fatal  policy  in  attempting  to  raise  so  many  hogs. 
They  now  think  their  true  policy  is  to  put  their  lands  down  in  grass 
and  clover.  The  county  is  deficient  in  good  stock.  The  want,  there- 
fore, of  a  better  race  of  animals,  is  seriously  felt.  The  scrub  stock  pre- 
dominates. 

The  county  is  sparsely  populated.  The  present  population  is  only 
about  2,300,  with  about  175  colored.  There  is  room  enough  to 
qoadruple  the  number.  The  citizens  are  extremely  anxious  for 
new-comers  to  settle  in  their  midst,  where  they  would  meet  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  find  good  and  cheap  homes.  The  country  is 
healthy,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  make  a  living.  The  water  is  good, 
society  is  highly  respectable,  the  schools  are  efficient,  plenty  of  timber, 
genial  climate,  and  mills  and  churches  in  every  community. 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Tennessee,  Big  and  Little  Sequatchie 
rivers,  and  Battle  Cieek.  The  Sequatchie  River  runs  the  entire 
length  of  Sequatchie  Valley.  The  Tennessee  River  is  navigable,  and 
affords  an  outlet  to  market. 

Labor  is  equal  to  the  demand.  There  is  not  much  complaint  on 
this  score.     Wages  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month. 

The  smaller  industries  are  not  lost  sight  of.  Considerable  quantities 
of  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  and  dried  fruit,  are  daily  sent  off.  There 
are  some  farmers'  organizations  in  the  county,  but  no  fair  grounds. 

See  chapter  xxii,  for  other  statistical  information. 


McMINN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Athens. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  is  indebted  to  Judge  T. 
Nixon  Vandyke  for  the  following  description  of  this  county : 

By  the  treaty  of  1819,  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  among  others,  that  portion  of  their  territory  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  now  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  McMinn  county; 
and  the  L^islatare  of  Tennessee,  in  session  at  Mur&eesboro,  on  the 
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5th  of  November^  1819^  passed  the  act  authorizing  the  organization 
of  the  county  of  McMinn,  which,  with  the  county  of  Monroe,  includ- 
ed the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  lands  in  Tennessee  thus  ceded 
by  the  Indians.  A  new  judicial  circuit  was  established  in  lower 
East  Tennessee,  composed  of  seven  counties,  of  which  McMinn  va» 
one,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Keith,  then  a  leading  lawyer  of  Jefierson 
county,  Tennessee,  was  elected  the  first  judge,  and  held  the  first  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  the  county,  at  the  house  of  John  Walker,  in  the  town  of 
Calhoun,  on  the  Hiwassee  River,  fourteen  miles  south-west  from 
Athena,  the  present  county  seat,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1820. 

In  1821-2  the  town  of  Athens  was  first  laid  oiT  into  streets  and  lot^ 
and  all  the  courts  of  the  county  were  removed  there,  where  they  have 
ever  since  been  held.  The  population  of  Athens  is  now  about  1,200^ 
and  that  of  the  county  a  little  over  14,000.  Within  the  la^t  year  tht 
County  Court  appropriated  $22,500  for  the  building  of  a  new  coorfe- 
house,  which  is  now  being  built  on  a  plan  not  excelled  in  beauty  and 
convenience  by  any  in  East  Tennessee. 

The  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  McMinn  county,  is 
1870,  was  $3,740,346,  and  if  the  value  has  not  increased  since,  it  is  be- 
lieved not  to  have  diminished. 

The  people  of  McMinn  county  have  not,  heretofore,  manifested 
a  disposition  to  build  up,  and  congregate  in  towns  and  villages,  there 
beintr  now  only  four  towns  in  the  county — Athens,  Riceville,  Calboan, 
and  Mouse  Creek — all  situated  directly  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginii 
and  Georgia  Riilroacl,  and  doing  a  thriv^ing  business  in  buying  and 
shipping  off  the  surplus  produce  of  the  county,  generally  to  a  south- 
ern market,  and  bringing  back  such  supplies  of  neccessaries  or  luxiH 
rics  as  the  country  demands. 

McMinn  county  is  traversed  from  its  north-east  to  its  south-west 
boundaries  by  six  large  creeks,  separated  by  slightly  elevated  contin- 
uous ridges ;  the  creek  valleys  averaging  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  widths 
and  the  ridges  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  valley  to  valley ;  the  Hi- 
wassee River  forms  the  south-wost  boundary  of  the  county ;  all  of  the 
main  creeks  have  several  large  affluents,  having  their  sources  in  the  ad- 
jacent ridges,  and  a  course  of  several  miles,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  globe,  of  the  same  extent,  which  aflbrds  more 
water-power  for  mills  of  every  kind,  than  the  six  creeks  and  their  af* 
fluents  in  McMinn  county. 

The  soil  of  McMinn  county  is  generally  of  limestone  fbnnatioB* 
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The  bottoms  of  the  Hiwassee  River  are  alluvial,  and  the  lands  of  the 
^ooanty  may  be  properly  divided  into  three  classes;  the  first  class  being 
ike  river  bottoms,  the  second  class  the  creek  valley  lands  and  some  of 
the  ridge  lands  (equal  in  every  respect,  for  agricultural  purposes  to  the 
■creek  valleys),  and  the  third  class  the  thinner  ridge  lands.  The  creek 
valleys  are  of  limestone  formation;  many  of  the  ridges  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  others  have  gravel  and  flint.  The  river 
lands,  with  ordinary  cultivation,  produce  from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels 
•of  oorn  to  the  acre,  and  although  occasionally  fine  wheat  is  raised  upon 
fliem,  yet  they  are  generally  devoted  to  corn.  The  valley  and  best 
ridge  lands,  with  ordinary  cultivation,  produce  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre;  and  even  the  gravelly  ridge  lands,  whenever  tried,  have 
produced  fine  clover,  and  after  it,  wheat ;  in  a  word,  I  can  safely  af- 
firm that  every  part  of  McMinn  county  is  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 

iioii  of  all  the  important  cereals,  clover  and  grasses. 

r/ 
The  price  of  lands,  of  the  first  class,  ranges,  according  to  location, 

from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre ;  that  of  the  second  class  ranges, 

:itooording  to  location,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and 

lands  of  the  third  class,  from  one  to  ten  dollars  per   acre.     These 

]irices  are  applicable  to  improved  lands ;  the  prices  of  unimproved  lands 

most  be  reduced  in  the  same  ratio. 

In  addition  to  the  cereals,  clover  and  grasses,  there  is  no  farm  in  the 
county  upon  which  tobacco,  of  the  finest  quality,  cannot  be  raised,  pro- 
ducing from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre. 

Daring  the  existence  of  the  war,  great  damage  was  done  to  the 
farms ;  nearly  all  the  fencing  was  destroyed,  all  the  best  horses,  mules 
and  other  farm  stock  were  carried  off,  and  the  farmers,  for  two  or  three 
years  after,  labored  under  very  great  disadvantages  in  putting  their 
fiums  in  order  again,  but  they  went  to  work  with  energy  and  a  will, 
and  now  the  farms,  as  a  general  thing,  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
thev  were  before  the  war. 

The  amount  of  waste  land  is  estimated  to  be  about  ten  per  cent., 
-oanaed  entirely  by  bad  tillage  of  the  land,  and  nearly  all  could  be  re- 
atored  again  by  the  application  of  manure  and  with  proper  tillage.  The 
average  size  of  cultivated  &rms  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and 
1he  general  o[)inion  is,  that  the  union  of  stock-raising  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  money  crops,  is  the  most  profitable  farming  for  this  county. 
The  varieties  of  grasses   sown    for   hay   are  timothy,   herds-grass, 
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and  red-top.  Orchard-grass  does  finely  here,  and  is  considered  best 
for  grazing.  Clover  is  much  used,  both  for  hay,  pasture,  and  as  a  ren- 
ovator of  the  soil. 

The  improved  steel  turning  plows  are  now  pretty  generally  used  for 
breaking  up  land,  frequently  followed  by  a  bull-tongue  as  a  subsoiler;. 
the  hill-side  plow  is  sometimes  used ;  but  the  shovel  plow,  which,  at  the 
first  settlement  of  the  county,  was  in  common  use,  is  now  thrown  away» 
except  on  some  river  farms  it  is  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  com 
crops.  On  the  uplands  the  bull-tongue,  cultivator,  and  harrow  are 
generally  used  for  cultivating  the  crops.  Horses  and  mules  are  mostly 
used  for  farm  work,  and  on  some  farms  oxen  are  also  used.  Good 
labor  is  not  abundant  in  the  county,  and  when  good  laborers  can  be 
procured,  they  are  paid  ten  dollars  per  month  and  boarded,  or  sixteen 
dollars  and  board  themselves.  Some  farmers  pay  their  laborers  in 
cash,  some  in  cash  and  supplies  at  cash  price,  and  others,  again,  a 
])ortion  of  the  crop,  as  they  may  agree  on.  The  contract  for  labor  is 
generally  verbal,  and  when  it  is  with  negroes  lor  the  month  or  yenr,  is 
frequently  abandoned  without  cause  by  the  laborer,  and,  of  course^ 
without  redress  for  the  employer. 

Lands  are  generally  rented  from  year  to  year,  and  almost  invariably 
for  a  portion  of  the  crop ;  the  first  quality  of  land,  for  one-half  the 
crop,  the  tenant  furnishing  the  stock  and  seed  ;  and  ordinary  lands  for 
one-third  of  the  crop,  the  tenant  furnishing  stock  and  seed.  Very  few 
lands  rent  for  cash,  and  when  cash  rent  is  paid,  it  is  from  two  to  five  dol- 
lars per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Nearly  all  the  surplus 
product  of  the  county  is  taken  to  a  southern  market,  principally  to 
Georgia  and  Alabama  ;  the  live  stock,  such  as  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
hogs,  are  principally  driven  on  foot.  Everything  else,  and  a  portion  of 
the  live  stock,  are  taken  off  to  market  by  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  Railroad,  which  has  de^wts  at  Athens,  Mouse  Creek, 
Riceville  and  Calhoun,  from  five  to  seven  miles  a  parL 

The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  is  the  only 
railroad  in  McMinn  county;  it  traverses  the  whole  county  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  Engineers  are  now  surveying  a  route  for  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad  from  Tellico  Iron  Works  in  Monroe  county,  to  AthenSr 
and  it  is  believed  this  road  will  be  constructed  in  a  short  time,  and 
finally  extended  into  North  Carolina,  and  make  connection  with  the 
railroad  system  of  that  State. 

The  stock  of  mules  and  hogs  in  McMinn  county  is  very  good,  thai 
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of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  not  so  good ;  though  recently,  a  few  enter- 
prlsing  farmers  have  brought  into  the  county  some  fine  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  to  breed  from,  with  what  success  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  deter- 
mine; but  as  it  regards  sheep,  with  the  experience  we  have  heretofore 
bad  with  dogs,  it  is  not  thought  that  any  prudent  man  will  invest  much 
capital  in  improved  sheep,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  sheep.  If  the 
people  of  this  county  would  agree  to  give  up  their  dogs,  no  country  is 
better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  than  McMinn  county. 

The  prevailing  rock  in  McMinn  county  is  limestone,  with  several 
veins  of  very  fine  grey  marble.  The  ridges  in  some  places  have  gravel 
and  Hint.  The  limestone  has  not  been  used  in  building,  except  in 
abutments  and  piers  for  bridges,  and  occasionally  for  foundations  to 
houses  and  barns.  There  is  no  coal  found  as  yet  in  the  county,  but 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  county,  and  by  which  the  contemplated 
narrow  gauge  railroad  will  pass,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  best 
quality  of  iron  ore.  Lead  is  found,  of  fine  quality,  in  several  sections 
of  the  county. 

There  are  two  cotton  spinning  factories  in  the  county.  Eureka,  seven 
miles  from  Athens,  situated  on  the  Chestua  Creek,  has  nineteen  em- 
ployees, spins  78,000  pounds  of  cotton,  by  528  spindles,  into  156  dozen 
of  cotton  warp,  which  is  sold  in  southern  Kentucky  and  East  Ten- 
nessee. The  factory  is  propelled  exclusively  by  water-power.  Mount 
Verd,  three  miles  from  Athens,  on  Mouse  Creek,  has  thirty-one  em- 
ployees, twenty-one  girls  and  ten  men,  spins  280  bales  of  cotton  by 
924  spindles,  into  275,000  dozen  of  cotton  yarn,  one-third  of  which  is 
sold  at  the  fiictory,  one-third  in  southern  Kentucky,  and  the  balance  in 
Nashville  and  Cincinnati.  This  factory  is  propelled  by  water-power 
alone.  Almost  all  the  farmers  of  McMinn  county  have  their  clothing, 
except  their  Sunday  suits,  manufactured  in  their  own  families,  and 
they  almost  universally,  except  on  Sunday,  wear  homespun  goods.  The 
fiurmers  and  manufacturers  of  the  county  are  about  equal  in  prosperity, 
in  fact,  the  population  of  McMinn  county  of  all  vocations  are  pretty 
moch  upon  an  equality  as  regards  prosperity — none  very  rich  and 
very  few  poor,  and  nearly  all  in  comfortable  circumstances.  It  is  diffi- 
colt  to  say  what  per  cent,  capital  pays  vested  in  manufacturing  en- 
lerprisefl,  but  it  is  presumed  that  capital  vested  in  manufactories 
would  pay  a  much  larger  per  cent,  than  it  would  in  ordinary  farming 
operationB. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  farming  in  McMinn  county  is  the  large- 
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ness  of  the  farms  and  the  want  of  the  capital  to  purchase  the  necessary 
improved  farming  implements.  If  our  farmers  had  the  capital  to  pur- 
chase all  the  necessary  improved  farming  implements^  and  would  sell 
off  a  portion  of  their  farms,  which  they  now  desire  to  do,  they  have 
energy  and  intelligence  enough  to  bring  up  their  lands  to  the  highest 
condition  of  production  and  profit. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  aud  a  market  for  the  surplos 
has  been  opened  up,  the  farmers  of  McMinn  county  have  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  smaller  industries,  such  as  drying  fruit,  making 
butter,  raising  honey,  poultry  and  eggs  and  garden  vegetables  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  they  have  for  several  years  past  been  very  much 
engaged  in  setting  out  orchards,  especially  of  apples  and  peaches,  so 
that  now,  on  almost  every  farm,  there  is  a  respectable  apple  and  peach 
orchard;  and  in  gettiiiii:  trees,  they  have  sought  to  get  the  best  varie- 
ties. No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  grow  the  grape,  except  on  a  small 
scale ;  where  the  vines  have  been  properly  attended  to,  grapes  of  the 
most  luscious  kind  have  been  produced,  as  well  in  one  part  of  the 
county  as  in  another.  There  are  several  apple  and  peach  nurseries  in 
the  county,  and  a  large  number  of  trees  are  annually  sold  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties,  and  some  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  most  valuable  timber  in  McMinn  county  is  the  white,  red  and 
post  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  locust,  hickory  and  pine;  the  white  and 
red  oak  for  fencing,  the  white  and  red  qak  and  hickory  for  fuel,  the 
locust  and  post  oak  for  posts,  the  pine  and  white  oak  for  building 
lumber,  and  the  walnut  and  poplar  for  furniture.  Shingles  are  made 
of  pine  and  yellow  poplar,  and  staves  of  white  oak.  Very  little  of 
lumber,  staves  and  boards  have  as  yet  been  exported — ^themost  of  these 
articles  have  been  used  in  the  neighborhood  where  made.  Shingles 
are  largely  exported  to  the  South. 

The  disposition  of  the  people  of  McMinn  county  towards  immigrantB 
is  of  the  best  kind.  All  respectable  persons  who  may  come  into  the 
county  will  be  kindly  and  respectfully  met  and  treated,  no  matter 
from  what  portion  of  the  globe  they  may  come.  We  have  had  many 
persons  to  come  and  settle  among  us  since  the  war — some  from  the 
Northern  States  and  some  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  like  in  other 
Southern  States,  as  carpet-bagers,  but  seeking  a  permanent  home,  and 
identifying  themselves  in  feeling  and  interest  with  the  country ^nd  pen- 
pie.  To  such  we  have  given  a  cordial  welcome,  and  we  have  room 
and  a  cordial  welcome  for  all  who  may  yet  come  with  like  feeliogs 
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and  purpose,  being  satisfied  that  we  have  space  enough  for  ten  times 
the  population  we  now  have. 

Our  farmers  are  not  disposed  to  sell  out  and  emigrate ;  they  feel  that 
there  is  no  better  country  to  go  to.  Many,  and  perhaps  the  most  of 
them,  desire  to  sell  off  a  portion  of  their  farms  to  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious persons,  by  which  to  get  funds  to  improve  the  balance. 
We  desire  practical  and  intelligent  farmers,  skilled  mechanics  and 
manufacturers,  and  if  gentlemen  of  capital  come  and  settle  among  us, 
we  will  endeavor  to  make  them  feel  at  home. 

There  are  thirteen  granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  organized 
in  our  county.  There  are  no  other  agricultural  or  mechanical  associa- 
tions.    The  county  of  McMinn  owes  no  debt.     It  pays  as  it  goes. 

There  is  one  college  in  Athens,  with  100  students ;  two  common 
schools,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  blacks  with  about  100  pupils 
each ;  two  private  schools,  one  with  fifty  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
other  exclusively  female;  Hiwassee  Masonic  Institute,  at  Calhoun, 
with  100  pupils;  Wesleyanna  Academy,  five  miles  from  Athens,  with 
thirty-five  pupils ;  Cain  Creek  Academy,  twelve  miles  from  Athens, 
with  eighty-five  pupils;  Riceville  Acadmy,  with  100  pupils; and  Mouse 
Creek  Academy,  with  twenty-five  pupils.  Besides  the  two  common 
schools  in  Athens,  there  are  sixty-four  others  scattered  about  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county,  and  all  well  attended  and  managed.  The  col- 
lege and  all  the  academies  have  literary  societies  connected  with  them, 
but  there  are  no  public  libraries  in  the  county.  We  have  no  poor-house, 
no  macadamezied  road,  and  our  dirt  roads  are  not  kept  in  good  order 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  balance  of  the  year  they 
keep  in  very  good  order.     There  is  one  newspaper,  the  Athens  Post. 

We  have  a  great  number  of  mineral  springs  in  all  parts  of  the 

oounty,  some  of  them  attended  in  the  summer  by  persons  from  their 

neighborhood.     The  waters  have  never  been  analized,  but  persons  af- 

*  flictcd  with  various  diseases,  who  have  attended  them,  say  they  have 

been  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  water. 

We  have  thirty-nine  grist  mills  in  McMinn  county,  eight  of  them 
first-class  merchant  mills,  thirty  saw-mills,  five  cotton  gins,  two  card- 
ing machines,  and  two  planing  machines,  all  propelled  by  water-power, 
and  there  are  about  twenty  other  sites,  yet  unoccupied,  of  ample  waters 
power  for  first-class  merchant  mills. 

The  casualties  of  the  war  carried  off  a  large  number  of  our  popula- 
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tion,  and  the  result  of  the  war  exiled  as  many  more,  so  that  our  popu- 
lation is  now  about  equal  to  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  or  only  a  small  increase. 


MEIGS  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Decatur. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Meigs  county,  and  about  six  hundred  farms.  But  few  of  them  are  rented 
or  leased.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  in  timber,  and  not  much 
of  it  inclosed.  A  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  "tunjed  out,"  or 
abandoned,  because  it  had  become  completely  exhausted.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  for  sale.  First-class  bottom 
lands  are  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre;  number  one  uplands, 
fifty;  medium  bottom  lands,  seventy-five;  inferior,  twenty-five,  and 
common  uplands,  from  one  to  twenty  dollars.  In  efiecting  sales, 
one-third  is  demanded  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  remainder  in  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years  time,  and  sometimes  longer.  The  aver- 
age rental  per  acre,  is  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  There  is 
but  little  swamp  land  comparatively. 

The  leading  crops  of  the  county  are  corn,  wheat,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  apples  and  peaches.  The  average  breadth  of  corn  is  about 
twelve  thousand  and  eight  hundred  acres,  wheat  eight  thousand  six 
hundred,  and  oats  about  the  same.  About  four  hundred  acres  each  in 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  twenty-four  hundred  acres  in  meadow,  and 
thirty-two  hundred  in  clover.  About  one  hundred  acres  are  employed 
in  raising  sorghum.  Eveiything  in  the  above  enumeration  grows 
well,  except  blue-grass,  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tried. 

There  are  about  eight  hundred  horses  in  the  county,  eight  hundred 
marcs,  four  hundred  mules,  fifteen  hundred  milch  cows,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  work  oxen,  and  twenty-four  hundred  cattle  over  two  years 
old.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  beef  cattle  are  slaughtered  annually.  There 
are  no  Short-horn  cattle,  and  no  other  improved  breeds,  and  but  few 
sheep.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  hogs,  and  five  thousand  ai€ 
slaughtered  annually. 

The  number  of  laborers  in  the  county  is  about  four  hundred,  and 
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these  are  equally  divided  between  whites  and  blacks.  Harvest  hands 
receive  per  day  from  one  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Transient  hands, 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  The  customary  allowance  or  share 
allowed^  where  hands  work  for  a  share,  is  one  third.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  keep  stock  of  their  own.  The  number  of  acres  allowed 
to  a  hand,  in  pitching  a  crop,  is  twenty.  Cooks  and  washers  get  from 
four  to  five  dollars  a  month.  There  is  a  demand  for  farm  hands  and 
for  all  kinds  of  labor. 

There  are  but  few  brick  dwellings,  none  of  stone,  about  one- 
half  framed,  no  brick  barns  and  stables,  few  framed,  no  hay  elevators, 
no  gin  houses,  and  no  ice  houses.  The  fences  are  mostly  made  of  rails, 
and  average  five  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The  average  size  of  fields 
enclosed  are  fifty  acres,  ^he  principal  timber  used  in  making  fences 
is  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut.  Upon  the  subject  of  a  stock  law,  compel- 
ling owners  of  stock  to  keep  them  confined,  there  is  no  matured 
opinion. 

The  country  has  not  made  any  marked  advancement  in  the  way  of 
improved  implements  of  husbandry.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  plows  are 
ftbout  equally  divided.  One-half  of  them  are  manufactured  in  the 
State.  There  are  no  sub-soil  plows;  no  hill-side  plows,  and  no  culti- 
vators. There  are  no  buggy-plows,  hay  tedders,  farm  mills,  steamers, 
or  feed  boilers,  and  but  few  buggies  and  pleasure  carriages.  A  num- 
ber of  the  farmers  use  reapers,  mowers,  and  horse-rakes. 

The  mechanical  industries  are  only  moderately  represented.  Saw- 
mills are  numerous,  and  are  run  by  water-power — none  by  steam. 
There  is  a  number  of  corn  and  grist  mills.  There  are  no  woolen  or 
ootton  factories,  but  several  carding  machines.  There  are  no  iron 
furnaces,  or  forges;  no  coal  mines,  copper  mines,  lead  mines,  or  zinc 
mines.  There  is  a  number  of  tanneries.  Marble  is  abundant,  but  not 
leveloped. 

But  little  is  done  in  the  smaller  economies.  Barely  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  home  denjand. 

Churches  are  built  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  people,  and  are 
worshipped  in  by  all  denominations.  Free  schools  are  not  working  ad- 
vantageously. There  are  no  colleges,  and  no  newspaper  published,  and 
but  few  agricultural  papers  taken.  No  public  libraries  are  in  the 
county. 

The  Tennessee  River  passes  through  the  county,  and  runs  from 
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north-east  to  south-west.  It  is  the  only  channel  of  transportation,  and 
is  navigaBle  for  small  steamers.  The  Hiwassee  River  runs  from  east 
to  west  and  is  not  navigable.  The  river  and  creek  bottoms  are  exten- 
sive and  productive.  The  subsoil  is  clay.  The  prevailing  rock  is 
limestone.  The  crops  best  suited  to  the  uplands  are  com,  wheat,  and 
oats.  The  bottoms  make  valuable  meadows.  The  principal  market 
is  Chattanooga,  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River.  But  few  immigrants 
have  entered  the  county.  They  would  be  generously  received  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  A  large  number  of  families  have  moved  away. 
Any  one  with  industrious  habits  could  do  well  here.  There  are  many 
advantages  and  but  few  disadvantages.  Good  water,  fine  climate,  and 
excellent  society  and  healthfulness,  are  some  of  the  desirable  featorefl 
of  the  county. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — ^Madisonyille. 

Monroe  county  was  organized  in  1819,  and  the  county  seat  located 
at  Madisonville.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Loudon  and  Blount 
counties,  on  the  east  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  North  Caro- 
lina and  McMinn  county,  and  on  the  west  bv  McMinn  and  Loudon 
counties.  The  southern  portion  of  it  is  rough  and  broken,  a  oon- 
sidenible  quantity  of  the  land  thin  and  unproductive,  and  much 
of  it  injured  by  improvident  cultivation.  The  northern  portion  is  less 
broken,  and  the  land  far  more  productive. 

There  are  few  better  counties,  taken  altogether,  in  East  Tennessee. 
In  the  first  place,  the  population  is  an  excellent  one — industriouB,  in- 
telligent and  successful  farmers.  In  the  next  place,  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  rich  and  productive  land,  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated, 
and  in  good  condition.  The  buildings  are  generally  comfortable, 
and  thrift  and  prosperity  abound.  More  than  ordinary  attention  is 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  improved  stock  of  every  species. 

Madisonville,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  county,  and  some  nine  miles  south  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railroad.  Its  population  is  324.  It  is  an  old  town,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  distance  from  the  railroad,  has  not  improved  rap- 
idly. It  is  a  moral  place,  and  its  educational  advantages  are  veiy 
good. 
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Sweetwater  is  another  town  of  this  county,  and  is  situated  directly 
upon  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad.  It  is  a  young 
and  enterprising  town.  Its  populatipn  is  1,069.  It  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  and  productive  country.  Sweetwater  Valley  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  beauty  and  the  fertility  of  its  lands.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  The  soil  is  a  dark  mulatto,  and  contains  iron 
and  lime.  It  yields  finely  to  cultivation.  There  are  five  val- 
leys in  all  in  the  county,  and  they  vary  in  width  from  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  two  miles.  They  extend  through  the  county,  and  are  very 
fertile,  embracing  first  and  second  bottoms.  The  rolling  lands  are 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  hay  and  oats.  The 
farms  are  generally  small,  and  worked  by  the  owners.  Improved 
lands  are  worth  from  J7  to  $50  per  acre.  The  timber  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  of  almost  every  species.  The  profits  in  farming  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  raising  of  stock.  The  plows  mostly 
in  use  are  the  Collins,  the  Jones,  Avery  and  Peacock.  Mules  are 
mostly  used  in  making  crops,  as  they  are  more  hardy  and  enduring 
than  horses.  Sheep  are  destroyed  by  dogs,  and  some  of  the  best  farm- 
ers take  the  ground  that  a  tax  of  five  dollars  should  be  put  upon  every 
dog,  and  ten  dollars  upon  every  bitch.  Remove  this  diflSculty,  and 
there  is  no  better  section  for  sheep  husbandry.  There  is  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  waste  land  in  the  county,  but  it  is  mostly  ridge  land. 
With  proper  management,  however,  it  would  make  excellent  orchards. 
The  county  is  not  thickly  settled.  The  value  of  taxable  property 
is  $2,304,291. 

The  principal  stream  of  the  county  is  the  Tennessee  River,  which  is 
navigable  for  steamers.  Tellico  River  heads  in  the  mountains,  and  is 
navigable  for  thirty  miles  six  months  in  the  year.  It  affords  an  abun- 
dance of  water-power.  Conasauga,  Ball  Play,  Citico,  Big  Creek, 
Fork  Creek,  Bat  Creek,  Pond  Creek  and  Sweetwater  are  all  good 
streams  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Labor  is  abundant,  and  wages  range  from  $10  to  $15  per  month. 
The  kindest  feelings  prevail  towards  immigrants,  and  they  are  earnestly 
invited  to  settle  in  the  county.  The  great  drawback  to  farming  is  the 
want  of  means  and  enterprise.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  land  for 
sale.  Some  few  of  the  citizens  are  anxious  to  emigrate  to  the  West, 
and  some  have  already  gone.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  contented, 
and  the  more  industrious  and  enterprising  are  not  disposed  to  move 
away.     There  is  a  large  fair  association  composed  of  the  best  farmers 
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in  the  county^  and  some  other  farmers'  organizations.     The  prevailiug 
rocks  are  limestone. 

The  White  Cliif  Springs  are  a  noted  place  of  resort    These  springs 
are  situated  on  Chilhowee  Mountain,  sixteen  miles  from  Mouse  Creek, 
the  nearest  point  from  the  East   Tennessee,  Virginia    and  (jeoi^ 
Railroad.     They  are  located  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet  above  Cona- 
sauga  Valley,  in  a  dry,  pure  and  very  invigorating  atmosphere,  afibrd- 
ing  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.   There 
are  thi'ee  springs  in  close  proximity,  two  of  which  are  tonic,  diuretic 
and  alterative,  and  have  proved  very  efScacious  in  relieving  diseases  of 
the  liver,  kidneys  and  stomach,  and  have  acted  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
in  chorea  and  dysmenorrhea.     The  other  spring  possesses  properties 
that  have  proved  beneficial  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  skin  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  eye. 


MORGAN  CX)UNTY. 

County  Seat — Wartburg. 

Morgan  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scott  and  Fentreas 
on  the  east  by  Anderson  on  the  south  by  Roane  and  Cumberland, 
and  on  the  west,  by  Cumberland  and  Fentress  counties.  It  is  one 
of  the  mountain  counties,  and  embraces  a  great  deal  of  rough  and 
un tillable  land,  especially  in  the  southern  portion.  There  are  a 
number  of  fertile  valleys,  but  they  are  not  wide.  The  most  noted 
are,  Crooked  Fork,  Flat  Fork  and  Emery.  The  soil  of  these  i« 
productive,  and  is  of  a  dark,  mulatto  color.  The  lands  on  the  Obed 
and  Emery  rivers  are  exceedingly  fertile.  Although  a  large  county 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  totally  unfit  for  cultivation.  Theae 
consist  of  abrupt  hills,  ridges  and  mountains.  Much  of  the  land  b  on 
the  market,  and  can  be  bought  low.  Improved  lands  are  worth  about 
twenty  dollars  per  acre ;  medium,  about  ten ;  onlinary,  about  five,  and 
unimproved  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar.  The  usual  terms  of  sale 
arc  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  paid  in  hand,  and  the  remainder 
in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  six  per  cent,  interest.  The  terms 
of  leasing  are  one-third  of  the  crop. 

The  leading  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes.  No  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  peanuts  or  hops  are  produced,  and  but  few  pean» 
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<;herrie8,  plums,  strawberries  and  raspberries  are  grown.  The  climate 
and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  apples  and  peaches. 
Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  either.  Grapes  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  an  enterprising  colony  of  Germans,  settled  at  the  town  of 
Wartburg,  and  they  have  been  found  to  do  well.  This  colony  makes 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  every  year,  which  is  sold  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  It  usually  commands  about  four  dollars  per  gallon,  retail. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  few  regions  better  suited  for  extensive 
vineyards. 

Some  of  the  grasses  grow  well,  and  produce  good  crops  in  this 
county.  At  the  same  time,  the  farmers  have  not  improved  this  advan- 
tage. The  usual  grass  raised  is  timothy  and  herds-grass.  Blue-grass 
grows  well  in  places.  Orchard  grass,  perhaps,  would  suit  this 
region  better  than  any  other  kind.  A  good  deal  of  sorghum 
and  maple  sugar  is  manufactured.  The  finest  honey  in  the  world  is 
produced  here,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  and 
management  of  bees. 

There  are  no  improved  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  raised. 
The  varieties  in  use  are  of  the  scrub  species.  But  a  small  percentage 
of  either  class  on  the  market.  Mules  are  not  raised  to  any  extent. 
For  rough  work,  oxen  are  mostly  used.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep  could  be  made  a  most  profitable  business,  from  the  fact  that  the 
hills,  ridges  and  mountains  afford  the  very  best  pasturage.  One  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  raising  sheep  is  the  prevalence  of  sheep-killing 
dogs.  No  danger  is  apprehended  from  wolves,  as  they  do  not  infest 
this  region.  It  is  not  a  hog-producing  country,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
not  adapted  to  corn.  Considerable  quantities  of  corn,  it  is  true,  are 
raised  in  the  valleys  indicated,  and  on  the  Obed  and  Emery  rivers, 
but  these  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  county.  The  great 
staples  are  the  "  small  grains,'^  grass  and  fruit.  Very  much  could  be 
done  in  the  dairy  business — the  making  of  cheese  and  butter — and  yet 
everything  is  blank  on  this  subject.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  both 
<iould  be  made  every  year,  at  a  small  cost,  and  sold  at  a  fair  margin. 
Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  smaller  industries,  but  not  half  enough. 

The  demand  for  labor  is  amply  met,  though  not  strictly  reliable. 
But  few  blacks  are  in  the  county.  The  work  on  farms  and  in  house- 
holds is  mainly  done  by  the  families  themselves.  All  are  trained  to 
industrious  habits.  The  young  men  work  on  the  farm  and  the  young 
ladies  do  the  work  of  the  house. 
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Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Qennaii 
colony  at  Wartburg.  They  are  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising people,  and  have  done  much  to  advance  the  agricaltuml,  horti- 
cultural and  educational  interests  of  the  county. 

The  farm  buildings  throughout  the  county  are  plain.  But  few  are 
brick,  a  number  of  frame,  and  a  large  number  made  of  hewn  loga 
Rails  are  altogether  used  for  making  fences,  and  the  avemge  height  of 
the  fences  are  about  five  feet.  The  cost  of  lumber  is  one  dollar  per 
hundred  feet,  and  rails  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  mineral  capacity  of  this  county  is  equal  to  almost  any  county  in 
East  Tennessee.  Stone  coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  every  di- 
rection. The  long  distance  from  market,  and  the  difficulty  of  traM- 
portiition  retard  development.  The  chief  markets  are  Knoxville,  and 
Bockwood  in  Roane  county.  The  former  is  distant  about  sixty  miles, 
and  is  reached  by  wagon  conveyance.  The  latter  is  some  twenty-five 
miles.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  projected  to  pass  throngk 
this  county,  and  it  will  traverse  a  region  rich  in  valuable  timber  and 
mineral  wealth. 

The  water  power  of  this  county  is  unsurpassed.  On  all  the  streams 
mentioned,  any  desired  power  can  be  had.  But  little  of  it  is  nuuk 
available.  There  are  some  grist  and  saw-mills,  but  no  cotton  of 
woolen  factories. 

Wartburg  is  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  about  150,  mostly 
Germans.  It  has  one  church — Lutheran.  It  can  boast  of  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  country — about  eighty  pupils  in  attendance.  Montr 
gomcry  is  another  small  village,  with  a  population  of  about  fifty. 
It  was  formerly  the  county  seat  of  Morgan  county. 

See  description  of  Cumberland  county,  of  Middle  Tennessee,  fort 
fuller  description  of  the  soil.     Both  counties  ard  on  the  Table  Lani 


POLK  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Benton. 


The  law  establishing  this  county  was  passed  November  28, 183l» 
It  was  taken  off  Bradley  and  McMinn,  and  named  in  honor  of  Janm 
K.  Polk.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  McMinn  and  Monioei  <m  di» 
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ea«t  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  hj* 
Bradley  county.     It  comprises  about  420  square  miles.     The  greater' 
part  of  Polk  county  is  mountainous,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.    There  are  other  advantage?,  however,  far  outweighing  the  ag- 
ricultural feature.    There  are  copper  mines  found  in  this  county.   They^ 
were  developed  many  years  ago,  and  have  been  worked  with  success. 
They  are  known  as  the  "Ducktown  mines.*'     They  are  situated  about 
forty  miles  from  Cleveland,  an  enterprising  town  on  the  East  Tenned- 
see,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad.     A  daily  line  of  haclfs  runs  there* 
from  this  point.   The  mines  are  about  two  miles  from  the  Ocoee  River,  in  • 
the  midst  of  hills,  surrounded   by   high    mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  principal  ranges  of  these  mountains  lie  between  the  copper  mines  * 
and  Benton,  and  traverse  the  county  in  a  northeasterly  and   south- 
westerly direction,  occupying,  perhaps,  more  than  half  its  area. 

The  discovery  of  these  mines  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in' ' 
what  was  once  a  wilderness  region.    Upon  a  beautiful  plateau  of  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  mines,  stands  a  number  of  villages,  whose  hundreds' ' 
of  buildings  attest  the  presence  of  the  genius  of  civilization.     They^ 
aggregate  a  population  of  about  three  thousand,  with  churches,  schools, 
and  stores.  And  although  occupied  mostly  by  miners,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious status  is  not  inferior  to  more  highly  favored  towns. 

One  drawback  upon  the  company  is  the  long  distance  to  the  rail- 
road, which  interferes  materially  with  its  profits  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  business.  Energy  and  capital,  however,  will  soon'  surmount 
this  obstacle.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  construct  a  branch  road 
from  Cleveland  to  intersect  with  the  railroad  at  that  place.  The  ptos-' 
pects  for  its  early  completion  are  favorable.  For  more  particular  de^ 
scription  of  these  mines,  see  chapter  xv. 

These  mines  furnish  a  valuable  market  for  all  the  products  of  that 
part  of  Polk  county.  All  the  butter,  lard,  bacon,  flour,  corn,  chickens, 
^fe.,  for  miles  around,  are  sold  there  at  fair  prices.  Thus,  hundreds  of 
dollars  are  scattered  where  it  is  badly  needed. 

Nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  county  is  covered  with  high  rolling'* 

*^nds,  with  hills  and  ridges  here  and  there.     There  are  some  rich  val- 

^^ys  which  are  level  and  produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats. 

^he  principal  bulk  of  the  land  has  been  greatly  exhausted  by  hard 

^^ge.     Hundreds  of  acres  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  almost 

^mplete  exhaustion,  so  far  gone  as  to  require  years,  and  a  great  deal 

^f  money  and  labor  to  restore.     Originally,  thiiS  cotirity  was' rich  in  it» 
3*8 
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western  portion.  The  farmirs,  at  least  many  of  them,  have  not  pur- 
sued a  wise  course.  They  have  expected  too  much  from  the  soil  with- 
out returning  a  corresponding  benefit  to  it.  From  year  to  year  it  has 
been  robbed  of  its  creara  until  it  has  been  forced  to  succumb  to  this 
ill-treatment.  Shallow  plowing,  no  fertilizing  and  heavy  crops  of 
com  have  done  the  work.  The  exhausted  spots,  the  skinned  surface, 
the  wide  patches  of  sassafras,  the  fields  of  sedge  grass,  and  the  gullies, 
but  too  plainly  indicate  the  unkind  treatment  which  it  has  received. 
Grass,  clover  and  manure  have  been  ignored  all  over  the  coun- 
ty. Ground  that  would  have  made  excellent  meadow,  has  been,  for 
years,  rudely  cultivated  in  corn.  There  are  acres  upon  acres  that  have 
never  been  aided  in  yielding  their  substance  to  the  proprietor  by  sow- 
ing clover  and  using  manure. 

This  is  not  the  case,  with  all  the  fiairms.  Polk  county  has  a  number 
of  superior  farmers — enterprising,  energetic,  and  intelligent — who  are 
improving  their  lands,  and  making  then!  more  and  more  productive 
every  year.  The  most  valuable  lands  are  on  the  waters  of  the  Ocoec 
River,  the  Hiwassee  River,  and  the  Conasauga  River.*  They  yield, 
on  an  average,  about  thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  wheat  ten, 
oats  twenty-five,  and  rye  eight.  The  creek  valleys  yield  about  twenty 
bashels  of  corn,  wheat  six,  oats  twenty,  and  rye  seven.  The  uplands, 
ten  of  corn,  five  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  of  oats.  The  principal  valley 
is  the  Ocoec,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  five  wide. 

The  county  needs  a  much  larger  population  than  it  has,  for  it  b 
sparsely  settled.  Lands  can  be  bought  low,  and  on  the  easiest  terms. 
From  three  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre  will  buy  about  the  best  lands  in 
the  county,  with  the  exception  of  highly  improved  &rm8,  or  lands 
lying  on  the  rivers  and  the  principal  creeks.  The  opening  here  for  im- 
migrants is  a  good  one.  They  would  be  kindly  received  by  all  the 
citizens. 

The  county  is  deficient  in  improved  stock  of  all  kinds.  Considera- 
ble numbers  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened  annually,  and  sent 
to  market.  There  is  one  butter  and  cheese  dairy  carried  on  by  an  en- 
terprising German.  There  is  quite  a  trade  in  eggs,  poultry  and  dried 
fruit. 

Farm  hands  are  about  equal  to  the  demand — ^butfew  colored.  Good 
laborers,  working  by  the  year,  receive  about  onfi  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 

Tbe  water  (him  thlt  stream  flnda  its  way  to  the  Galf  of  Mexico  witlioat  emplylBC  lato  tbe 
aippi,  aod  tn  Uiii  ree pect  diffen  (h>m  all  otbera  In  the  Stite. 
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lars  per  annum^  and  are  furnished  with  hoii.-os  and  gardens.  Transient 
hands  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day ;  cooks  anci  washers  get 
froDi  four  to  five  dollars  a  month. 

The  principal  town  is  Benton.     Its  population  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty.     There  is  one  church  and  a  good  school  in  the  place. 


RHEA  COUNTY. 

■ 

County  Seat — WASHrNGTON. 

Rhea  county  was  established  December  3,  1807,  and  the  county 
seat  was  located  at  Big  Spring,  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  pres- 
ent capital.  It  was  removed  to  Washington  in  1812.  The  county 
contains  a  population  of  about  5,000.  It  is  thinly  settled.  The 
majority  of  the  farms  are  very  large,  and  could  be  divided  and 
snb-divided  advantageously.  This  would  make  room  for  immigrants^ 
and  in  a  short  time,  double  the  population.  It  would  tend  to  develop 
the  county  and  increase  its  wealth.  It  is  suffering  for  the  lack  of  pop- 
ulation. Laborers  are  needed ;  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  are  in 
demand,  and  better  farmers  are  wanted. 

The  area  of  Rhea  county  is  divided  between  the  Valley  of  East 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.  Its  north-western  bound- 
ary rests  on  Walden's  Ridge,  this  plateau  ridge  being  divided  about 
equally  between  Rhea  and  Bledsoe.  Its  south-eastern  boundary  is  the 
Tennessee  River,  which  separates  it  from  Meigs.  On  the  north-east  it 
is  bounded  by  Roane  county,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Hamilton. 
Between  Walden's  Ridge  and  a  series  of  broken  knobs  parallel  with 
it,  is  a  long  valley  running  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  which  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  a  great  valley  extending  through  the  State,  and 
closely  hugging  the  eastern  encarpment  of  the  Table  Land. 

The  Tennessee  River  meanders  through  rich  alluvial  bottoms. 
White's  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Piney  River,  To^n  Creek,  Wolf  Creek, 
Clear  Creek,  Yellow  Creek,  Big  and  Little  Richland,  and  Sale  Creek, 
thread  various  portions  of  it.  River  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
in  £2ast  Tennessee.  It  is  formed  by  the  Tennessee  River.  It  is  wide, 
and  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  river,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial. 
The  average  production  of  com  is  about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
wheat  ten,  oats  twenty.    The  Tennessee  Valley  is  wide  and  long ;  has 
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an  excellent  .subsoil,  and  well  adapted  to  all  the  oereak  and  to  the 
grasses.  It  Ls  not  so  productive  as  the  River  Valley,  but  it  has  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  good  water,  and  free  from  destmctive  over- 
flows. Its  average  production  of  com  is  about  twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  wheat  ten,  oats  twenty,  Irish  potatoes  about  seventy-five,  and 
sweet  pf>tatoes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Muddy  Creek  Valley  is 
another  fine  body  of  land. 

The  price  of  land  ranges  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
The  average  size  of  farms  is  about  four  hundred  acres.  This  is  un- 
usually large.  It  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  county,  and  tends  to  keep 
it  down.  They  should  be  divided  into  smaller  tracts,  a  lesson  hard  to 
learn.  Khea  county  shows  rough  usage  in  the  management  of  its 
soils,  caused  in  part,  by  the  owners  having  more  land  than  they  can  well 
cultivate.  There  is  not  half  enough  clover  sown,  and  manures  are 
applied  in  the  most  stinted  manner.  Hundreds  of  acres  have 
given  way  under  this  injudicious  treatment.  There  is,  however,  a 
change  for  the  better  apparent  in  this  fine  county.  Deeper  plowing  is 
done,  more  grass  seed  is  sown,  better  stock  is  being  raised,  wheat 
drills  are  coming  into  use,  and  a  better  class  of  agricultural  implements 
generally,  is  brought  into  requisition. 

Considerable  quantities  of  land  are  rented  or  leased  in  this  county, 
and  this  has  had  a  damaging  efiect  upon  the  soil.  Under  the  present 
system  of  renting,  there  are  no  lands  which  can  long  survive  it,  and  be 
sides  the  policy  of  turning  over  a  business  to  some  one  else  that  ought 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  person  himself,  is  suicidal.  The  disposition  to 
lease  farms  and  to  pull  up  stakes,  and  settle  in  towns  and  villages,  or  to 
embark  in  some  other  enterprise,  is  having  a  bad  effect  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country. 

The  labor  system  is  not  reliable.  There  is  no  lack  of  it,  but  the 
trouble  is  in  retaining  it.  The  farmers  throughout  the  county  com- 
plain bitterly  of  this  diflSculty.  Laborers  shift,,  going  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  subverts  all  the  plans  of  the  farmers,  and  subjects 
them  to  a  vast  deal  of  inconvenience  and  irreparable  loss. 

The  overshadowing  feature  of  this  county  is  its  iron  and  coal  inter- 
ests. They  do  not  exist  in  spots,  or  here  and  there,  but  they  are  found  al- 
most everywhere.  Walden's  Ridge  is  filled  with  masses  of  iron  and  ooaL 
They  are  found  side  by  side,  both  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley* 
These  wonderful  interests  have  not  been  developed  to  any  extent,  though 
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attracting  now  a  good  deal  of  attention.  On  Clear  Creek^  a  valuable 
property  has  recently  been  sold  to  a  northern  company.  At  Smithes 
Cross  Roads,  an  English  company  has  made  a  purchase.  At  the 
mouth  of  Piney  River  there  is  a  valuable  iron  property.  CaldwelPs 
Forge  is  turning  out  considerable  quantities  of  iron. 

Mineral  springs  are  numerous  all  over  the  county.  The  Rhea  Springs 
have  attained  a  wide  celebrity  for  their  healing  virtues.  The  water  is 
composed  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  &c.  The  grounds 
^re  handsomely  improved.  There  is  a  large  hotel,  livery  stable,  &c. 
These  celebrated  springs  are  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Athens,  of 
^McMinn  county,  from  which  you  diverge  to  reach  them. 

The  scholastic  advantages  of  the  county  are  fair.     The  free  school 
system  works  well.     There  are  no  schools  of  high  grade. 

The  principal  town  is  Washington.     It  has  a  population  of  about 
three  hundred.    Smithes   Cross   Roads  is  a  small  village.     Sulphur 
JBprings  contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred. 

There  are  no  finer  lands  in  tiie  world  than  those  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  the  easy  access  to  market  by  way  of  this  river  makes  them 
exceedingly  valuable.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  steamers  make  con- 
stant and  regular  trips  to  Chattanooga,  where  a  connection  is  formed 
:with  the  roads  leading  into  Georgia,  and,  indeed,  into  all  the  Soudiem 
States. 


ROANE  COUNTY. 

CouKTY  Seat — Kingston. 

The  act  establishing  Roane  county  was  passed  the  6th  of  November, 
1801,  and  took  effect  the  20th  of  December,  1801.  At  that  time  it 
•embraced  what  is  now  Morgan  county.  In  1819,  when  the  Indian 
title  to  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Tennessee  River  was  extin- 
guished, Roane  county  was  extended  on  the  south  side  of  Tennessee 
River,  and  Morgan  county  was  stricken  off.  Since  then  (1870)  Lou- 
don county  was  formed,  taking  off  about  five  districts.  It  is  bounded 
<cn  the  north  by  Anderson  and  Morgan  on  the  east  by  Knox  and 
London,  on  the  south  by  Loudon,  MoMinn  and  Meigs,  and  on  the 
west  by  Rh«Ei  and  Cumberland  coanties.  Topographically,  Roane 
Js  vefy  much  like  Rhea,  to  the  description  of  which  county  the  reader 
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is  referred.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  broken  and  untillable  land* 
The  entire  face  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys 
and  the  bottom  Iands«a1ong  the  rivers,  is  rolling.  The  hills  and  ridges, 
contain  large  quantities  of  timber  and  are  profitable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  especially  for  fruit-raising.  In  many  instances  they  abound 
in  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal.  In  fact,  the  minerals  are  re- 
garded as  adding  greatly  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the  county;  a  fiict 
which  has  already  arrested  the  attention  of  some  heavy  capitalists  who 
have  made  large  investments  in  the  iron  business.  Bockwood,  near 
the  Tennessee  River,  has  become  noted  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  as  a  manufacturing  point.  But  the  other  day  it  was  a  naked 
s])ot  with  scarcely  a  house,  or  even  a  mark  to  identify  it.  Now  it 
is  a  busy,  bustling  and  thriving  place,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
1,000,  and  with  hotels,  schools  and  churches.  It  has  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic,  and  is  increasing  in  importance  every  day.  There  is  but 
the  one  reason  to  assign  for  this  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  that  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  iron  interest.  But  this,  really,  is  only  the  be* 
ginning.  Other  manufacturing  interests,  equally  as  important^  will 
spring  up  in  other  localities  of  the  county.  It  bids  fiur  to  become  the 
great  iron  center  of  East  Tennessee,  and  will,  therefore,  be  one  of  the 
richest  counties  in  our  section.  The  agricultural  interests  of  Roane 
county  have  suffered  somewhat  from  a  too  careless  mode  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  Fertilizers  have  been  sparsely  used,  deep  tillage  to  a  great 
extent  neglected,  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  clovering  and  grassing,  and 
an  exhaustive  process  perpetuated  by  raising  too  much  com.  Much  of 
the  soil  is  already  exhausted  by  this  unnatural  system  of  husbandry. 
Better  views,  however,  are  beginning  to  prevail,  and  the  reasonable 
hope  is  entertained  that  wiser  counsels  will  soon  gain  the  ascendency. 
A  new  element  of  population  has  been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
old  with  more  advanced  ideas,  and  with  more  enterprising  habits* 
This  element  is  mostly  from  the  Northern  States.  The  county  is 
greatly  deficient  in  good  stock.  A  few  farmers  alone  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  introduce  a  better  race  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
horses.  Thus  far  nearly  all  the  stock  is  of  the  scrub  species.  It  is 
not  because  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  buy  better  stock,  for  there  is 
(considerable  wealth  among  them.     It  must  be  the  lack  of  enterprise. 

Limestone  is  abundant.  It  crops  out  in  the  valleys.  It  makes  the 
l>est  of  lime,  which  can  be  manufactured  at  a  nominal  ooat.  Every 
farmer  almost  in  the  county  could  afford  to  make  this  important  element 
available  on  every  acre  of  his  land.    The  soil,  except  on  die  Table  Land 
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has  a  clay  subsoil.  The  clay  is  tenacious,  and  will  hold  fertilizers  of 
any  description.  Where  there  is  such  a  fine  clay  subsoil,  and  such 
an  abundance  of  limestone,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  any  of  the 
grasses  would  grow  to  great  perfection  in  that  portion  of  the  county 
and  if  the  &rmers  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  grasses,  either  for  grazing  or  soiling  purposes,  they  would  find  it 
tar  more  remunerative  than  raising  so  much  corn.  The  average  produc- 
tion of  corn  to  the  acre  is  about  twenty  bushels;  of  wheat  about  seven ; 
of  oats  about  twenty-five,  &c.  All  the  root  crops  do  well.  Improved 
bottom  lands  are  worth  from  f50  to  f  100  per  acre;  unimproved  from 
$1  to  (30  per  acre.  There  is  much  land  for  sale.  It  can  be  bought 
<m  one,  two  and  three  years  time,  with  six  per  cent,  interest.  Alto- 
gether there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  land.  The  county  is  not  thickly 
settled.  There  is  ample  room  for  hundreds  of  immigrants,  and  there 
is  no  section  where  they  would  be  more  kindly  received.  The  soils  on 
the  Table  Land  do  not  diQer  from  these  described  in  Cumberland 
county. 

The  oaks  are  the  prevailing  timber,  though  some  pine  forests  exist 
east  of  Kingston.  Poplar  and  walnut  are  also  found.  Labor  is  abun- 
dant. Wages  range  from  |12to(15a  month.  The  character  of  the 
schools  is  not  firstrate,  though  improving.  The  greatest  drawback 
is  the  want  of  capital  and  enterprise.  The  variety  of  wheat  sown  is 
red  May.  Turning  plows  are  mostly  used.  The  farmers  are  con- 
tented. Tjiere  are  no  &rmers^  clubs,  nor  fair  grounds.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Clinch  and  Emory  rivers.  The  Tennessee  River  runs 
through  a  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers.  The 
bottom  lands  on  these  rivers  are  rich  and  productive.  The  principal 
town  is  Kingston.  It  has  a  population  of  about  600,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tennessee  and  Clinch  Rivers  and  is  an  enter- 
prising place.  It  supports  two  active  newspapers,  a  number  of  stores, 
churches,  <&c. 

(For  the  number  of  furnaces  in  operation  in  this  county,  and  their 
capacities,  see  chapter  on  iron.) 

The  subjoined  letter  from  Henry  E.  Colton  will  give  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  county.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Colton  has  spent  several  months  in  prospecting 

this  region. 

May  6, 1874. 

J.  B,  Killebrew,  Secy.  : 

Roane  has  as  mach  iron  ore  as  any  other  coanty  in  East  Tennessee.  It 
has  the  White  Oak  Ridge  vein  or  bed,  the  Half  Moon  Island  vein,  and  that 
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at  the  eastern  foot  of  Waklen's  Rid^e,  and  one  or  two  other  small  veinn  of  fos- 
sil iterous  re«l  hematite.     It  has  beds  of  hematite  (limonite),  but  only  partially 

,  opened  The  other  metals  of  the  county  are  lead  and  some  zinc.  Ba- 
rytes  is  found  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality,  near  the  Tennessee 
R*ver.  The  county  line  takes  in,  for  over  forty  miles,  the  coal  veins  in 
Walden's  Ridge,  and  for  some  miles  crosses  that  ridge,  and  takes  in  the 

.horizontal  veins  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.  Manganese  exists  in  great 
abundance,  but  of  poor  quality.  Several  points  in  the  county  furnish  ex- 
cellent marble,  white  and  variegated  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  county  is 
very  rich  in  the  two  great  minerals,  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  man  of  Gen.  Wilder  s  shrewdness  should  select  it,  above  others,  as  the  lo- 
cation of  his  furnace.  It  is  very  safe  to  say  that  every  five  miles  along 
Walden's  Ridge,  in  this  county,  affords  sites  equally  as  good,  or  better  tliao 
Bockwood,  on  account  of  streams  coming  Irom  or  through  that  ridge.  Such 
excellent  locations  at  the  gups  through  which  flow  the  Big  and  Little  Emoiy 

-Rivers  are  yet  unoccupied. 

The  county  is  watered  by  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries,  the  Clinch 
and  Emory  Rivers,  the  last  of  which  are  navigable  about  eight  montha  io 
the  year,  and  the  first  all  the  year,  though  some  improvementa  are  needed 
io  make  them  perfectly  safe.      The  county  seat,  Kingston,  is  located  at  the 
junction  of  these  rivers  with  the  Tennesnee,  and  hax  in  that  fact  a  more  ad- 
vantageous location  than  any  place  in  the  United  Slater,  not  excepting  Pitts- 
burg.    Yet  the  place  is  bnt  little  more  than  a  country  village.     The  cause 
of  this  is,  that  having  the  rivers  its  people  did  not  cari*  for  the  railroads,  and 
hence,  in  this  fast  age,  it  ha'^  been  passed  by,  while  towns  of  inferior  advan- 
tages have  sprung  up  and  flourished.     If  half  the  money  which  has  been 
spent  on    the   Monongahela,  the  Alleghany,  and   the  Ohio  was  expended 
on  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries,  these  streams  would  be  permanently 
navigable,  and  the  river  trade  again  become  great,  and  such  localities  as 
Kingston  attract  the  attention  they  deserve.     It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
during  the  pa^t  winter  and  spring  over  200,000  buwhels  of  grain  passed 
Kingston  in  flat-boats.     In  past  days  these  boats  went  over   the   Muscle 
Shoals,   and   frequently  out  of  the  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans.     Now  the 
changes  of  the  phoala  compel  them  to  take  the  more  costly  railioad  routes  at 
Chattanooga.     Coal  was  formerly  boated  from  out  Poplar  Creek  (Winter's 
Gap)  to  lluntsville,  and  other  towns  in  Alabama,  and  sold  there  at  not  over 
twenty-five   cents  per   bu^hel,   and    a    profit  realized.      It  we  glance  at 
either  Mnp  in  this  volume,  we  see  that  Kingston  is  so  located  as  to  make 
tributary  to  itself,  with  proper  enterprise,  ail  the  vast  products  of  a  large 
area.     Within  ^^^  miles  by  land,  and  ten   by  water,  are  the  Wilcox  Coal 
Mines;   a   little   farther  up  the    Emory   River    other  veins  in   W<.lden*8 
Ridge  are  accessible,  as  well  as  the  horrizontal  veins  of  the  Cumberland 
Table  Lnnd.      Poplar  Creek  aft'ords  nearly  as  good  access  to  the  Winter's 
Gap  coal      With  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  money   the  Coal 
Creek  coal  might,  all  the  year,  be  brought  down  the  Clinch  at  less  rates  than 
it  is  now  transported  by  rail,  and  large  loads  of  it  have  been  brought  down 
during  the  past  winter  on  the  high  water.     By  these  same  streams  the  foe- 
siliferous  red  hematite,  brown  hematite  or  I imonite,  clay  carbonate  and  black 
band  iron  ore  may  be  brought  down  to  Kingston,  and    the  peculiar  location 
of  the  town  is  such  that,  whether  in  the  Tennessee  or  the  Clinch,  the  water  is 
alwavK  calm,  thus  aflbrding  excellent  harbors.     From  the  east  or  north-east 
the  Tennessee  comes,  having,  within  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  by  land, 
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-received  its  tributary,  the  Little  Tennessee,  from  which  lat^^er  stream  may 
te  derived  the  magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  iron,  roofing  slates,  soapstones, 
&c  Within  two  miles  of  the  town,  immediately  on  the  Tennessee,  is  the 
White  Oak  bed  of  fossililerous  red  hematite,  which  is  noted  in  Alabama  (at 
Cornwall  and  Red  Mountain)  as  making  a  quality  of  iron  wliic;h  has  not 
been  surpassed  tor  car-wheel  purposes,  and  cannon  made  from  it  during  the 
late  war  came  out  triumphantly  from  the  most  severe  tests.  The  same  ore 
is  found  on  the  Clinch  above  Kingston,  and  runs  in  Roane  county  a  distance 
of  near  thirty  miles. 

The  climate  of  Kingston  and  of  the  whole  county  is  mild  in  winter,  and 

equable  in  summer.     The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  town  caused  it  to  be 

.aeiected  as  the  first  capital,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned  as  there  were  not  then 

.bouses  enough  to  accommodate  the  delegates;  it  was  also  selected  by  the 

United  States  Government  as  the  site  of  their  chief  fort  in  operating?  against 

the  Indians,  and  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  **  Pride  of  the  Hudson," 

.as  well  as  the  impregnable  position,  it  was  called  South-west  Point. 

The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  Company  proposes  to  build  a  branch 
from  Emory  Gap  via  Kingston  to  Loudon  or  Lenoirs,  to  connect  with  the 
railroad  from  Knoxville  to  Charleston.     This  will  eventually  be  built. 

There  are  two  or  more  groups  of  mineral  springs,  to  which  persons  resort 
during  the  heated  term.  Respectfully, 

Henry  E.  Colton. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Huntsville. 

Scott  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky,  on  the  east  by 
Campbell  county,  on  the  south  by  Anderson  and  Morgan  counties,  and 
on  the  west  by  Fentress  county.  The  act  establishing  this  county  was 
passed  December  17,  1849.  It  was  composed  of  fractions  of  Ander- 
son, Campbell,  Fentress  and  Morgan  counties.  By  reference  to  the 
map  of  Tennessee  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  extreme  northern 
counties  of  East  Tennessee.  It  lies  on  the  Cumberland  Table  Land, 
and  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  that  region.  The  only  lands 
that  are  valuable  lie  upon  the  creeks,  and  these  are  narrowed  down 
to  small  strips. 

Huntsville,  the  county  seat,  is  a  small  village  of  about  200  inhabit- 
ants. Of  course  there  is  but  little  business  done  there,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  markets  of  the  country  and  from  railroads  will  always 
operate  against  its  advancement. 

Chitwood  is  another  town,  but  still  smaller  and  more  insignificant 
than  Huntsville.     It  may  yet  grow  considerably,  in  consequence ,  of 
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the  fact  that  the  contemplated  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattano(^ 
will  pass  immediately  through  it.  Indeed,  this  road  will  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  this  entire  region,  cut  off,  as  it  is,  from  the  commex^ 
cial  world. 

There  is  a  sparse  population  in  Scott  county.  It  has  had  no  benefit 
whatever  from  immigration.  Perhaps  not  a  dozen  fiunilies  have  gone 
there  in  as  many  years.  This  is  owing  to  causes  already  indicated.  It 
is  out  of  the  way,  the  farming  lands  are  not  good,  and  the  trouble,  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  reaching  market,  have  operated  as  a  barrier  to 
immigration.  There  is  no  diiSculty  about  buying  land.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  for  sale,  and  upon  satisfactory  terms.  Improved  &rffls 
can  be  had  for  about  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  unimproved  for  from 
fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  acre.  The  citizens  are  extremely  anxious 
to  augment  their  population,  and  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
new-comers  welcome  in  their  midst. 

In  some  respects,  immigrants  could  do  very  well  here.  Sheep  hus- 
bandry and  fruit-raising  would  pay  largely.  The  extensive  plateaus  of 
land  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  mountains,  and  the  rich  growth 
of  mountain  grass  found  there,  make  it  suited  for  the  rearing  of  sheep. 
The  county  is  not  much  annoyed  by  mean  dogs,  and,  therefore,  sheep 
would  not  be  disturbed  from  this  source.  The  cost  of  raising  them  would 
be  only  nominal.  The  winters,  as  everywhere  in  East  Tennessee,  are 
mild  and  short,  and  the  summers  are  pleasant  in  this  mountain  region. 

Fruit  could  be  raised  to  any  extent.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries 
and  all  the  smaller  fruits  grow  to  perfection.  An  enterprising  man, 
taking  hold  of  this  interest,  could  turn  his  means  and  his  energy  to 
good  account. 

There  has  been  but  little  progress  in  the  system  of  farming.  The 
old  plans  are  still  adhered  to  for  the  most  part.  Improved  means  of 
husbandry  have  not  been  introduced  to  any  extent,  and  most  ot  the 
farms  are  cultivated  with  the  ancient  implements  in  vogue  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Bull-tonguo  plows  do  all  the  turning  of  the  soil,  the 
bar-shear  being  regarded  as  an  innovator.  There  is  scarcely  any  so^" 
ing  of  clover,  and  but  few  meadows.  Coi*n  is  the  chief  crop,  and  that 
is  fed  to  an  inferior  breed  of  hogs.  Very  little  wheat  is  sown.  Every 
species  of  stock  belongs  to  the  scrub  race.  The  fiirmers  have  little 
encouragement,  in  consequence  of  their  isolation,  to  improve  either 
their  lands  or  their  stock.  They  need  railroads,  and  they  need  lna^ 
kets. 
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The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  county  are  red  sandstone  and  freestone. 
Limestone  is  seen  scarcely  anywhere  in  the  county.  The  water  is  pure 
freestone,  and  is  very  fine.  There  is  an  excellent  mineral  spring  near 
Huntsville,  consisting  of  sulphur  water.  The  healthfulness  of  this 
region  cannot  be  questioned.  Sickness  is  rare.  This  is  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  pure  mountain  air  and  the  excellent  water. 

The  prevailing  timber  is  black  oak,  post  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  pine, 
etc.  Of  this  there  are  vast  quantities,  but  of  no  great  value  at  present, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  the  means  of  transportation. 

The  principal  streams  are  Straight  Creek,  Buffalo  Creek,  Paint  Rock, 
Brimstone  Creek,  Wolf  Creek,  Clear  Fork,  Smoky  Creek,  Difficulty 
Creek,  Roaring  Pouch  Creek,  Tellico  Creek  and  New  River.  Along 
the  most  of  these  streams  there  are  narrow  strips  of  fair  land,  capable 
of  producing  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and 
about  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat.  None  of  these  water  courses  are 
reliable  for  water  power.  The  most  of  them  go  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Consequently  there  are  but  few  mills  in  the  county,  and 
no  manufactories  of  any  kind. 

Its  mineral  resources  are  said  to  be  very  great,  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  o'f  iron  and  coal,  which  may  be  developed  when  the  railroad 
project,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  consummated. 

The  county  needs  badly  a  better  and  more  efficient  school  system. 
There  are  but  few  schools  that  are  doing  much  good.  There  is  one  at 
Huntsville,  but  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

For  the  character  of  the  soil,  see  Cumberland  county,  of  Middle 
Tennessee. 


SEVIER  COUNTY. 


County  Seat — Sevierville. 


Sevier  county  was  erected  in  1795,  one  year  before  the  admission  of 
^*^e  State  into  the  Union.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Sevier. 
^t  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Knox,  Jeflferson  and  Cocke  counties,  on 
^^e  east  by  Cocke  county  and  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  North 
Carolina  and  Blount  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Blount  and  Knox 
bounties.  It  embraces  a  large  territory,  much  of  it  valuable,  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  it  not  fit  for  cultivation.     Its  entire  eastern  and 
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southern  borders  rest  on  the  Unaka  Mountains,  and  this  portion  of  it, 
especially;  is  too  rough  and  mountainous  for  cultivation.  Some  ridgei 
and  hills  make  through  it,  which  are  not  valuable  for  farming  porposes. 
The  valleys  and  river  bottoms  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  principal  town  is  Sevierville — indeed  the  only  one.  Its  pojpo- 
lation  is  about  220.  The  nearest  shipping  point  is  Knoxville,  some 
thirty  miles. 

There  is  a  number  of  chalybeate  springs  in  the  county,  one  especially 
worthy  of  note.  It  is  situated  in  Wears  Valley,  eighteen  miles  sontb- 
west  of  Sevierville.  It  would  be  a  place  of  considerable  resort  baft 
for  the  distance  from  the  railroad,  which  is  about  thirty-six  miles.  It 
is  in  the  mountains  in  the  midst  of  wild  scenery.  It  has  performed  i 
number  of* striking  cures. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  undeveloped  iron  ore,  also  some  lefl4 
alum,  epsom  salts,  etc. 

• 

Most  of  the  clothing  worn  is  homespun  goods,  spun  on  the  old- 
fashioned  spinning  wheels,  and  wove  on  the  old  hand  looms. 

Sevier  county  contains  some  of  the  finest  soils  in  East  Tennenee. 
There  is  a  belt  of  country  several  miles  wide  which  passes  tbroii^ 
the  county,  of  strong  limchtone  land.  It  goes  through  Boyd's  Creek 
Valley,  crossing  the  French  Broad  River,  and  on  by  way  of  Heniy*? 
Cross  Roads.  Another  belt  passes  immediately  south  of  Sevierville. 
This  dark  red  land  is  the  best  for  wheat.  There  are  fine  valley  lands 
on  Little  Pigeon  and  French  Broad  rivers.  Then,  there  is  a  lai^ge 
amount  of  what  is  called  knob  lands,  forming  a  belt  five  or  six  miles 
wide,  and  running  through  the  county.  It  is  very  productive.  WiM 
grai^es  are  found  on  this  belt  in  great  abundance.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  best  informed  citizens  of  this  county,  that  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  these  rich  hills  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  river  bot- 
toms, on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  graf* 
culture.  While  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  land  in 
the  county,  there  is  at  the  same  time  much  that  is  worn  out  by  bad 
tillage. 

There  are  five  valleys  or  coves  in  Sevier  county.  Wear^«  Qw i* 
the  most  noted.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  TI10 
mountains  wall  it  in  on  all  sides.  The  coves  next  to  to  the  Unaka 
Mountains  are  very  rich.  They  afford  a  range  sufficient  for  thonaands 
of  cattle  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  15th  of  November. 
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It  is  diiBcult  to  give  the  size  of  farms,  as  they  range  from  forty  to 
everal  hundred  acres.  The  lands  were  entered  when  there  had  been 
10  public  survey,  so  that  a  man  entered  and  run  his  lines  so  as  to  take 
in  the  best  lands,  thus  making  crooked  lines  and  numerous  corners. 
The  price  of  lands  varies  greatly.  It  ranges  from  $50  down  to 
\i  per  acre,  owing  to  quality,  improvements,  etc. 

The  usual  crops  grown  are  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Com  is  the  great 
itaple.  Comparatively  a  small  quantity  of  grass  is  grown.  There  are 
ine  grass  lands  all  through  the  county.  The  meadows  are  mowed  and 
hen  closely  pastured.  The  clover  fields  meet  with  the  same  fate. 
[Tiere  has  been  but  little  improvement  in  the  lands  since  the  war. 
^erhaps  they  are  in  better  condition  now  than  they  were  then.  Grass 
nd  stock  raising  are  regarded  as  the  most  profitable  farming  for  the 
ounty.  Turning,  shovel  and  bull-tongue  plows  are  in  use.  No  hill- 
ide  plows  are  used.  Work  stock  consists  of  horses  and  mules.  There 
I  but  little  improved  stock  in  the  county.  Sheep  raising  is  not  profit- 
ble,  on  account  of  mean  dogs.  Much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated, 
nth  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cumberland  county,  it  comprises  the 
irgest  territory  of  any  county  in  the  State.  It  contains  about  549,059 
isessed  acres.  Some  of  the  civil  districts  are  almost  as  large  as  small 
mmties.  The  value  of  taxable  property  for  the  year  1873,  was 
1,593,648. 

The  water-power  of  this  county  is  extraordinarily  good.  The  east 
nd  west  forks  of  Little  Pigeon  River  are  especially  noted  in  this  par- 
cular.  Millions  of  dollars  might  be  judiciously  invested  in  develop- 
ig  it  by  building  up  manufacturing  establishments  of  one  sort  or 
DOther.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  this  direction.  Only  a  few 
Id-fiwhioned  mills  exist  to  establish  the  folly  of  the  citizens  in  not  en- 
eavoring  to  do  better.  Most  of  the  surplus  wheat  of  the  county  is 
mt  off  to  other  mills  outside  of  its  limits  to  be  ground.  This  is  ob- 
ioiMly  a  mistake,  when  we  consider  the  natural  advantages  which  the 
snnty  possesses  in  the  way  of  superior  water-power.  The  most  of  the 
irplus  of  the  county  is  shipped  on  keel  boats  down  the  French  Broad 
3ver  to  Knoxville,  and  iron,  salt,  goods,  etc.,  are  brought  back  in  the 
tine  way.  Labor  is  abundant  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  from  ten  to 
^Ive  dollars  and  a  half  a  month.  The  native  population  is  extremely 
itxious  to  have  good  citizens  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  settle 
iiMMig  them.  As  already  intimated,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
^ve  never  been  developed,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  lack  of  pop-^ 
Ution.   The  county  could  easily  accommodate  a  much  larger  number 
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than  it  now  hatii.     Hence  there  is  an  earnest  demand  for  more  people, 
and  for  energy,  capital  and  enterprise. 

The  work  of  j)opiilar  education  has  received  due  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  county.  The  free  school  system  worb 
well  thus  far,  and  is  in  general  favor.  At  SevierviUe  there  is  a  flou^ 
ishing  academy. 


SEQUATCHIE  CX)UNTY. 

County  Seat — Dunlap. 

This  county  is  traversed  by  Sequatchie  Valley,  which  divides  it 
naturally  into  three  strips  or  belts — the  south-eastern  portion  being  ob 
Walden's  Ridge,  the  central  being  in  Sequatchie  Valley,  and  the  nortk- 
western  on  the  Table  Land.  The  first  and  third  portions  have  about 
the  same  elevations,  while  the  central  or  valley  portion  is  not  hi  from 
being  one  thousand  feet  lower,  and  is  the  only  cultivated  part  of  tlie 
county.  This  is  walled  in  by  the  escarpments  of  the  Table  Land  on 
the  one  side,  and  Walden's  Ridge  on  the  other.  It  has  only  one 
natural  outlet,  and  that  is  south-west  to  the  town  of  Jasper,  the  capital 
of  Marion  county,  where  a  branch  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattano(^ 
Railroad  is  reached.  To  reach  Chattanooga,  or  any  other  point  on  the 
railroad,  Walden's  Ridge  must  be  ascended,  which  is  from  ten  to  four- 
teen miles  from  base  to  base,  and  a  journey  of  twenty-five  or  thir^ 
miles  must  be  made  to  get  to  a  railway. 

This  is  a  great  drawback  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  county,  and  re- 
tards development.  Nevertheless,  this  strong  barrier  is  overcome  by 
the  pluck  and  energy  of  its  citizen-farmers,  many  of  whom  drive  their 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs,  across  this  mountain  top  to  the  rail- 
road, and  from  thence  ship  to  southern  markets.  It  would  astonish 
any  one  to  know  the  number  of  stock  which  is  annually  fattened  and 
taken  over  this  route.  Before  the  war  it  was  incredible.  The  war 
crippled  the  people  considerably,  but  they  are  fast  regaining  their  fo^ 
mer  position  of  prosperity,  and  a  few  more  years  will  fully  re-instate 
them.  Their  mode  of  doing  business  on  the  farm  is,  to  cultivate  im- 
mense breadths  6f  corn,  and  feed  it  to  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  hop  ' 
These  they  either  sell  on  foot  to  stock  buyers,  or  drive  tbem  off  ^ 
selves.     Whether  they  are  pursuing  tlie  wisest  ^ 
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much  corn  and  thus  taxing  their  lands  very  lieavily,  is  altogether 
another  question.  In  passing  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
county  we  were  most  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  finest 
soil  of  East  Tennessee  had  been,  and  was  still  being,  most  cruelly  cul- 
tivated by  this  system  of  raising  so  much  corn  from  year  to  year.  By 
nature  that  entire  valley  is  adapted  to  the  grasses.  The  rocks  show 
this  as  ^ell  as  the  timber.  Limestone  crops  out  everywhere,  and  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  timber  consists  of  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  maple,  beech,  &c.  Blue-grass  "jrows  up  in  the  fence  corners 
and  is  luxuriant.  Notwithstanding  this,  meadows  are  rare  and  clover 
is  rarely  sown.  To  be  sure,  the  agricultural  mind  is  undergoing  a 
rapid  change  upon  this  subject,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  years  more  may 
record  a  change  for  the  better.  Healthful  thought  is  becoming  aroused, 
the  farmers  are  reading  more,  and  more  experiments  are  being  made 
touching  this  matter. 

Farms  are  entirely  too  large.  They  will  average  from  two  to  three 
hundred  acres.  The  result  is  bad  cultivation,  especially  since  the 
utter  derangement  of  the  labor  system.  Many  of  these  large  estates 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  tenants,  who  cultiv^ate  them 
only  to  make  all  the  grain  they  can,  with  no  eye  to  the  recuperation 
of  the  soil.  Hence,  some  of  the  best  farms  of  the  county  are  giving 
way  to  this  unfortunate  treatment,  and  will  soon  be  unproductive,  un- 
less a  wiser  course  is  pursued. 

The  central  portion  is  divided  by  a  small  ridge  that  pa&ses  nearly 
through  its  center,  but  susceptible  of  cultivation.  In  some  places  it  is 
denuded  of  its  timber  and  put  to  grain.  The  most  of  it,  however,  is 
left  in  timber.  The  Sequatchie  River  runs  a  south-western  course 
through  the  valley,  and  the  bottoms  contiguous  are  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. The  soil  is  a  black  alluvial,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Corn  grows  to 
great  perfection,  producing  from  twenty- five  to  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  seems  that  wheat  does  not  do  so  well,  whether  from  the  want 
of  adaptation  of  the  soil,  or  from  an  injudicious,  management  in  the 
seeding,  is  hard  to  determine.  More  than  possible,  the  latter  course 
has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  bottoms  are  wide  and  the  land  valuable. 
But  little  of  it  is  for  sale  at  any  price.  When  in  the  market,  it  will 
command  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

There  is  a  considerable  change  going  on  among  the  farmers  with  re- 
gard to  introducing  labor-saving  machines,  and  improved  breeds  of 
stock.    Beapers,  mowers^  now  and  then  a  wheat  drill,  threshing  ma- 
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chines,  substantial  turning-plows,  &c.,  are  finding  their  way  to  this 
county.  Here  and  there  some  well-bred  stock  may  be  found,  and  es- 
pecially hogs.  There  is,  however,  an  almost  total  neglect  in  removing 
the  ancient  houses  erected  by  the  early  settlers,  and  building  more  de- 
sirable ones  There  are  houses  still  standing  in  this  county,  and  occu- 
pied by  men  of  extensive  means,  which  were  built  by  the  pioneers.  It 
is  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  a  modern  building.  This  lack  of  neat 
and  comfortable  residences  gives  an  unfavorable  aspect  to  the  other- 
wise beautiful  country,  <ind  a  bad  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  stranger.  It  is  not  because  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  have  bet- 
ter homes,  for  they  are  generally  in  good  circumstances,  and  a  better 
population  is  not  found  anywhere.  They  are  moral,  and  attend  t6 
their  own  business. 

The  work  of  education  is  not  ignored  by  them.  They  have  some 
excellent  schools,  one  of  high  grade,  and  the  common  school  system 
meets  with  general  favor. 

This  county  is  rich  in  its  mineral  deposits.  Iron  is  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  found  in  the  valley  next  to  Walden's  Ridge.  Coal  is 
equally  as  abundant.  Of  course  neither  is  worth  much  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  transportation.  A  narrow  gauge  road  is  badly 
needed  through  this  valley,  running  from  the  upper  end  of  it  to  Jas- 
per, some  sixty  to  seventy  miles. 

The  Sequatchie  River  affords  an  abundance  of  water-power  for  any 
and  all  purposes.  There  are  but  few  mills  and  no  factories.  There 
are  no  fair  grounds  in  the  county. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Blountvillb. 

Sullivan  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1779,  and  was  taken  off 
Washington  county  while  it  was  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina.  The  courts  were  not  organized  until  1782  or  1783,  as  there 
were  difficulties  existing  between  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
State  of  Frank  land.  It  is  a  border  county,  touching  Virginia  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  State,  on  the  east  by  Johnson  and  Ca^ 
ter,  on  the  south  by  Washington,  Johnson  and  Carter,  and  on 
the  west  by  Washington  and  Hawkins  counties.     It  has  a  popalatioo 
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of  13,136.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  county,  which  ruijs  north- 
easterly and  soutli-westerly,  rests  upon  Holston  Mountain,  a  bold  sand- 
stone ridge,  dividing  Sullivan  from  both  Carter  and  Johnson.  Between 
this  and  Blountville  are  several  remarkable  belts  of  knobby  country, 
separated  by  limestone  valleys.  The  rocks  of  the  knobby  belt  are  main- 
ly calcareous  and  sandy  shales.  The  soil  is  mellow,  rich,  friable  and 
very  fertile,  but  owing  to  the  unej^enness  of  surface  produced  by  the 
large  number  of  conical  hills,  it  is  not  adapted  for  large  farms.  Little 
farms  with  small  farm-houses  are  found  in  this  region,  nestling  amid 
the  hills.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  rises  up  Chestnut  Bidge, 
with  the  usual  trend.  Between  this  and  Blountville,  the  rocks  are 
limestones  and  dolomites,  and  the  soils  strong,  fertile  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. North-west  of  this  ridge  the  rocks  are  shale,  and  the  river 
valleys  are  exceedingly  generous  in  the  yield  of  their  various  crops. 

The  county  town  is  Blountville,  named  after  Governor  Blount,  with 
a  population  of  about  350.  It  has  gone  down  considerably  since  the 
construction  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. 
It  was  once  a  flourishing  place,  and  absorbed  the  trade  of  an  extensive 
area  of  country,  but  the  road  in  question  left  it  some  seven  miles  and 
made  its  terminus  at  the  town  of  Bristol,  on  the  Virginia  line.  This 
concentrated  the  trade  at  the  latter  place.  Blountville  was  destroyed 
by  fire  during  the  war,  the  devouring  element  consuming  four  stores,, 
two  hotels,  eight  dwelling  houses,  court-house  and  jail.  Since  then 
the  court-house  has  been  re-built  and  the  town  other^vise  improved. 
The  Masonic  fraternity  have  a  commodious  building  for  the  education 
of  both  sexes,  and  there  is  a  large  male  academy.  In  this  school  there 
arc  145  scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  125. 

Bristol,  on  the  State  line  and  the  terminus  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad,  is  comparatively  a  young  place,  con- 
taining a  i)opulation  of  1,800.  This  is  exclusive  of  that  of  Goodson, 
on  the  Virginia  side.  The  two  have  some  3,500  inhabitants.  There  is 
one  Presbyterian  church,  one  Methodist  church,  two  Baptist  churches, 
one  Episcopal  church,  one  Catholic  church,  and  one  Christian  church. 
There  are  sixteen  dry-goods  stores,  two  drug  stores,  two  provision 
stores,  two  tin  and  stove  establishments,  one  steam  sash  and  blind  fac- 
tory, one  tobacco  factory,  two  woolen  mills,  one  foundry,  and  two  weekly 
papers. 

Union  is  situated  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Rail- 
road, eleven  miles  west  of  Bristol,  seven  miles  east  of  Blountville,  and 
39 
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on  the  Holston  Eiver.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  400,  IriA 
five  mercantile  establishments::,  one  cotton  factory,  running  800  spin^- 
dies,  employing  about  sixty  hands,  half  of  them  females,  at  good  wages^ 
one  steam  saw-mill,  one  grist  mill  and  soon  a  tobacco  and  woolen  fiio- 
lory  will  be  established.  The  water-power  on  the  Holston  River  flft 
this  place  is  very  fine,  and  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  town  of 
Union.  There  are  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist  and 
one  Methodist,  and  a  good  school  of  over  100  pupils. 

Kingsport,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  county,  is  situated  in  the 
west  end  of  the  county,  on  the  Holston  River,  with  a  population  of 
about  200.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  best  land  in  llie  county,  large 
and  broad  bottoms  and  productive.  There  are  two  stores,  and  two 
churches,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist. 

There  is  one  white  sulphur  spring  in  the  county,  unsurpassed,  as  is 
believed,  in  any  country.  It  is  situated  eight  miles  east  of  Blount- 
ville  and  five  miles  west  of  Union,  in  a  lovely  valley,  and  in  the  midA 
of  charming  scenery.  There  is  a  most  desirable  location  for  hotel  and 
other  buildings.  It  is  situated  in  an  excellent  community.  There  an 
a  number  of  chalybeate  springs  in  different  places  in  the  county,  sev* 
eral  of  which  are  improved. 

The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone ;  occasionally,  on  the  ridges,  sand- 
stone and  flint.  The  principal  mineral  is  iron,  and  that  is  in  graft 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality.  At  one  time  there  were  eight  iron 
manufactories  in  the  county,  besides  founderies  for  making  hollow- 
ware.  There  are  only  two  now  in  operation.  Dr.  Hammer,  an  enter- 
prising gentleman,  has  a  fine  iron  ore  bank  on  his  estate,  within  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Blountville.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  county.  A  considerable  quantity  of  bar  iron  is 
manufactured.  There  are  two  founderies  making  hollow-ware,  machii* 
iron,  plows,  &c.  There  are  two  woolen  factories,  Ac  There  are  fiftf 
grist  mills  in  the  county,  and  about  seventy-five  saw-mills,  two  steM 
saw-mills,  two  shoe  factories  on  a  large  scale,  and  ten  tanneries. 

The  soil  of  Sullivan  county  is  based  mostly  upon  a  solid  clay  sab- 
soil,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement  and  well  adapted  to  all  tbe 
grasses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  termed  mulaUo  soil,  of » 
dark  reddish  color,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  wheat  land  in  di0 

county. 

The  principal  valleys  are  Denton's,  Holston,  Cook's  and  Beavtf 
Creek  valleys.     Denton's  Valley  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ooootfi 
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IS  large,  and  extends  to  the  Virginia  line.  The  Holston  Valley  is 
extensive,  and  lands  good ;  it  lies  on  the  Holston  River.  The  first 
and  second  bottoms  are  very  productive.  Cook's  Valley  is  in  the 
-western  portion  of  the  county,  is  narrow,  but  the  land  is  fertile.  Reedy 
Creek  Valley  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  county,  rather  thin  land,  until 
it  reaches  some  fifteen  miles  east  of  Kingsport  \  at  this  point  is  s^me 
of  the  very  best  land  in  the  county.  In  this  region  considerable 
quantities  of  clover  and  timothy  seed  are  produced.  It  is  a  fine  grass 
fiection. 

Beaver  Creek  Valley  from  Bristol  to  the  mouth  of  the  Holston 
River,  some  ten  miles,  is  a  magnificent  stretch  of  country.  Here  are 
fine  £Eirms  and  excellent  farmers.  Through  it  runs  Beaver  Creek,  one 
of  the  finest  streams  for  machinery  in  all  the  country.  It  has  more 
mills  on  it,  for  its  length,  than  any  water  course  in  the  county.  The 
valley  from  Bristol  to  Blountville,  about  eight  miles  long,  is  level  and 
productive.    The  meadows  are  excellent. 

The  average  size  of  the  &rms  is  about  160  acres,  and  altogether 
worked  by  the  owners.  The  average  price  of  land  per  acre  is  about 
fifteen  dollars  for  improved  and  unimproved.  The  general  crops 
grown  are  wheat,  com  and  oats.  Some  tobacco,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  a  large  increase  of  it  in  the  future.  About  one-eighth  of  the  land 
in  cultivation  is  in  grass  and  clover.  The  condition  of  the  farms  as 
compared  with  that  before  the  war  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  worse  off. 
The  most  profitable  mode  of  fiu*ming  is  raising  grass  and  wheat.  The 
east  taming  plow  is  altogether  in  use  for  breaking  land. 

The  stock  of  the  county  has  always  been  above  an  average.  Before 
the  War  there  were  in  use  a  number  of  thoroughbred  horses,  and  their 
descendents  are  scattered  all  over  the  county.  There  is  scrub  stock, 
but  it  is  giving  way  to  a  finer  race  of  animals.  Sheep  are  annoyed 
by  dogs  and  killed  by  hundreds  every  year.  The  citizens  of  the 
county  are  in  favor  of  a  sta'ingent  dog  law,  by  which  the  dogs  may  be 

^tten  out  of  the  way. 

• 

There  is  but  little  waste  land  in  the  county.  The  population  is 
sparse.  The  value  of  taxable  property  will  exceed  12,300,000.  The 
terms  of  renting  is  one-third  of  the  drops,  and  house,  wood  and  pasture 
for  the  tenant. 

The  prevailing  timber  is  oak,  poplar,  adi,  walnut,  chestnut,  beech 
and  yellow  pine. 
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There  is  a  number  of  valuable  streams  running  tbioo^  the 
county.  Holston  River  is  a  bold  stream,  furnishing  water-power  to 
any  extent.  Beaver  Creek  is  noted  for  its  capacity  in  this  respect 
Reedy  Creek  is  another  large  stream.  Sinking  Creek  affords  water- 
power,  and  so  does  Fall  Creek.  Kcndrix  Creek  is  a  large  stream  with 
good  fall. 

The  facilities  are  not  favorable  for  transportation.  The  roads  are  in 
bad  condition,  and  that  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  county.  The  netr> 
est  shipping  points  are  Bristol  and  Union. 

Labor  is  scarce.    Many  laborers,  tempted  by  stronger  indnoements, 
have  gone  west  and  south  into  the  cotton  fields.   6cx>d  laborers  will  com- 
mand from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day,  and  during  the 
harvest  season,  still  more.    The  citizens  throughout  the  conn^  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  immigrants  to  settle  in  their  midst^  and  will  treat 
them  kindly.     The  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.     The  free 
school  system  is  working  well,  and  giving  general  satisfiustion.    The 
greatest  drawback  to  the  county  is  the  want  of  capitaL     Peaches^ 
apples,  blackberries,  dewberries,  raspberries,  <Sce.,  are  dried  and  sent  off 
to  market.     It  is  considered  that  a  good  fruit  year  is  worth  more  to 
the  county  than  a  crop  of  wheat.     Considerable  quantities  of  batter, 
apple  butter,  and  peach  butter  are  made.      Hundreds  of  bushels  of 
onions  are  raised  and  shipped  off. 

The  farmers  sow  the  red  bearded  and  white  smooth  winter  whett 
But  little  spring  wheat  Ls  sown. 

There  are  fair  grounds  containing  thirty  acres.    There  are  some  or- 
ganizations  among  fiirmei^. 


UNION  COUNTY. 


County  Seat — Maynardville. 


Union  county  b  of  comparative  recent  origin,  having  been  oiganitf^ 
in  1856.  It  is  not  large.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Claiborne 
and  Campbell,  on  the  east  by  Grainger,  On  the  south  by  Knoi  anJ 
Anderson,  and  on  the  west  by  Anderson  and  Claiborne  counties.  There 
is  a  number  of  ridges  runuing  entirely  through  it  from  north-east  to 
south-west. 
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Maynardville  is  a  small  village  of  aboat  160  inhabitants.  Before 
the  war^  it  was  quite  a  prosperous  place  for  an  inland  town.  It  is  now 
recovering,  and  bids  fair  to  regain  what  it  lost.  It  commands  a  con- 
siderable trade  for  miles  around,  and  the  merchants  are  prosperous. 

The  valleys  are  Big  Valley,  Hickory  Valley,  Hind's  Valley,  Rac- 
coon Valley,  Bull  Run  Valley,  and  Flat  Creek  Valley,  the  most  noted 
of  which  are  Big  Valley,  Hickory  Valley,  Raccoon  Valley  and  Flat 
Creek  Valley.  Their  average  fertility,  under  such  culture  as  is  usually 
bestowed  by  the  farmers  of  this  county,  is  about  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
or  oats,  and  about  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Other  crops  are 
in  proportion.  The  ridge  and  mountain  lands  are  scarcely  fit  for  any- 
thing except  it  be  for  raising  fruit  and  grazing  sheep.  The  average  size 
of  farms  is  about  200  acres,  and  they  are  mostly  cultivated  by  the  own- 
ers. Improved  farms  are  worth  about  $10  per  acre,  and  unimproved 
about  $5.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  corn,  wheat  oats  rye,  pota- 
toes, cotton,  tobacco,  sorghum,  etc.  Nearly  one-tenth  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  grass,  one-half  of  which  is  mown  and  the  remainder  is  pas- 
tured.   One-fourth  is  clovered,  which  is  mostly  pastured.  ^ 

The  condition  of  Arms,  as  compared  with  ante-bellum  times,  is 
much  better.  The  farmers  are  learning  to  improve  their  lands  very 
rapidly.  Before  the  war,  they  attempted  to  cultivate  too  much  land. 
They  now  begin  to  see  the  folly  of  this,  and  are  reducing  their  acres 
under  cultivation.  Corn,  wheat,  oats  and  clover  o.re  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  crops.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  untillable  land,  owing 
to  the  mountains  and  ridges  which  run  through  it,  and  there  is  no  in- 
considerable quantity  that  has.  been  broken  down  by  injudicious  culture. 
The  character  of  the  soil  partakes  of  clay,  sand  and  slate,  but  clay 
predominates.  The  principal  rocks  are  limestone.  The  prevailing 
timber  is  poplar,  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  etc.,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
abundance.    The  value  of  taxable  property  is  $843,014. 

Water  courses  suitable  for  mills  and  manufacturing  purposes  are, 
Lost  Creek,  Little  Barren,  Millers  Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  . 
Bull  Run,  Hind's  Creek,  Dotson's  Creek  and  Flat  Creek.  Any  of 
these  \vill  afford  power  sufficient  for  any  kind  of  machinery.  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  smaller  ones  suitable  for  light  machinery,  such  as 
carding  machines,  cotton  gins,  etc.  Clinch  and  PowelFs  rivers  run 
through  the  county,  and  they  afford  water-power  to  any  extenl  desired. 

The  fiicilities  for  transportation  are  not  good.    There  is  no  railroad, 
and  the  only  means  of  transportation  is  by  flat-boats  on  the  Clinch  and 
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PowelFs  rivers  daring  high  tides,  and  by  wagoning  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  to  Knoxville. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  county  consists  of  iron  and  lead,  the 
former  in  great  abundance,  while  of  the  latter  there  is  thought  to  be 
large  quantities.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  county,  such  as  chalybeate  and  black  and  white 
sulphur. 

The  fiirmers  have  made  no  progress,  or,  at  least,  but  little,  in  im* 
proving  their  stock.  They  still  have  scrub  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and 
sheep,  and  no  other  kind.  The  sheep  business  might  be  made  profit- 
able in  this  county.     They  are  not  much  disturbed  by  the  dogs. 

Labor  is  abundant,  and  wages  run  from  $8  to  $10  per  month.  There 
is  ample  room  for  immigrants,  and  they  would  be  received  with  cor- 
diality, especially  those  who  have  capital  and  enterprise.  But  to  induot 
all  this,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  education  of  the  children* 
The  interest,  however,  in  this  direction,  is  growing  slowly.  There  are 
some  good^hools,  but  they  are  not  continued  long  enough,  for  want  of 
means  to  sustain  them.  The  people  are  industriqps  and  provident,  iriiile 
they  are  law-abiding  and  orderly. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Jonesbobo. 

This  county  was  organized  under  the  government  of  North  Carolinv 
November,  1777,  and  composed  of  portions  taken  off  Wilkes  and 
Burke  counties  of  that  State,  and  embraced  the  present  area  of  Tennes- 
see. It  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  county  in  the  State,  and  was  the  thea- 
ter of  the  most  important  events  that  occurred  in  its  early  history. 

Washington  county  has  a  superficial  area  of  about  430  square  miles* 
Its  southern  boundary  runs  along  the  highest  summits  of  Uie  Unakafl^ 
passing  over  quite  a  number  of  prominent  peaks,  among  which  is  the 
Great  Bald,  which  rears  its  cloud-capped  dome  6,650  feet  above  the 
level  of  Ihe  sea.  About  one-third  of  the  county  is  covered  by  theee 
mountains,  whose  towering  heights  give  a  boldness,  sublimity  and  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  landsca}X),  and  tempers  the  winds  of  sommer  with 
a  delicious  coolness.     The  mountain   ridges  partaking  of  the  usnal 
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trend  of  the  Unakas  are  separated  into  two  groups^  by  a  long  lime- 
BtoDe  valley^  which  has  taken  the  odd  and  unique  name  of  Greasy 
Gove.  Those  south-east  of  the  cove  constitute  the  main  Unaka  range, 
Mid  are  composed  of  gneissoid  or  stratified  granitic  rock.  The  high- 
est summits  in  the  county^  though  not  in  the  State,  are  found  on  thia 
range,  several  of  which,  being  destitute  of  timber,  are  called  ^^  Balds.'^ 
Thcae  Balds  are  covered  with  a  gravelly,  blackish  soil,  which  produces^ 
a  wild  mountain  grass  that  affords  pasturage  for  droves  of  stock.  Oa 
the  north-west  of  Greasy  Cove  there  are  several  parallel  ridges,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  known,  locally,  as  Buffalo,  Rich  and  Cherokee 
mountains.  These  also  afford  ample  pasturage  during  the  summer 
months.  The  rocks  of  these  are  conglomerates  and  sandstones.  All 
the  mouatains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Balds  mentioned,  are  clothed 
with  dense  forests  of  timber.  Oaks  of  many  species,  the  pine,  pop- 
lar, walnut,  cherry  and  linn,  rear  their  massive  trunks  high  in  the  air^ 
while  an  undergrowth  on  the  main  Unakas,  south-east  of  Greasy  Covej| 
is  largely  intermixed  with  laurel. 

Bompass  Cove,  a  small  mountain-hemmed  valley,  nestling  between, 
the  ridges  of  the  north-west  division,  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
very  extensive  deposits  of  limonite  iron  ore,  which  makes  iron  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  almost  invariably  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
lead.  This  ore  occurs  in  banks,  the  matrix  being  clay  and  flinty 
gravel.     Iron  ore,  of  the  same  quality,  is  also  found  in  Greasy  Cove. 

The  Nolichucky,  by  deep  canyons,  cuts  at  right  angles  the  Unakas  ^^ 
and  also  the  group  to  the  north-west.  It  may  here  be  stated  as  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  whole  Unaka  range,  although  the  highest  of  the  Ap- 
palachian chain,  is  cut  transversely  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  by  a  num- 
ber of  streams,  amon/g  them  the  Watauga,  the  Nolichucky,  the  French 
Broad,  Big  Pigeon,  Tennessee,  Hiwassee,  and  Ocoee,  all  of  which  are 
tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

North  and  west  of  the  mountain,  the  aspect  of  the  country  becomes 
more  subdued.  This  portion  of  the  county  lies  properly  within  the 
Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  made  up  of  al- 
ternating ridges  and  valleys. 

Jonesborough  and  Johnson  City  are  the  only  incorporated  towns  i^3^ 
its  limits,  though  there  are  several  villages.  Jonesborough  was  lai4. 
off  in  1779,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  was  its  first  cap- 
ital. The  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  waa  held  here,  and  it  was 
about  this  time  that  President  Andrew  Jackson  began  his  career  a§  % 
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jarist.  The  county  buildings  and  business  houses  are  alike  creditable 
to  the  public  and  private  enterprise  of  the  people.  Two  good  institii- 
tions  of  learning  are  located  at  this  place.  There  are,  also,  five  church 
organizations,  four  church  edifices,  three  newspapers,  two  hotels,  sev- 
eral lawyers  and  physicians,  an  agricultural  implement  store,  six  lne^ 
cantile  houses,  and  three  drug  stores.  The  town  is  built  among  the 
hills,  and  the  location  is  exceedingly  healthy.  Being  centrally  located, 
it  draws  a  splendid  trade  from  the  county  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  Western  North  Carolina.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  embraced  in  a  tannery,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a  foundiy, 
two  cabinet  shops,  saw-mill,  a  harness  and  several  shoe  shops.  A 
flouring  mill,  carding  machine  and  woolen  factory  would  be  profitabk 
investments.  Steam  would  have  to  be  used  as  motive  power.  Popu- 
lation 1,200.  Johnson  City  is  a  new  and  enterprising  town,  seven  mihe 
east  of  Jonesborough,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgift 
Railway.  It  contains  three  churches,  several  stores,  a  large  hotel,  is 
situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity.    The  population  is  800. 

Along  the  water  courses  the  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium,  and  produces 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  oats,  grass  and  rye.  In  the  central  and  north- 
ern portion  of  the  county,  the  uplands  consist  of  a  clayey  soil, 
resting  on  a  limestone  formation.  The  subsoil  of  these  lands  is  of 
such  a  nature  and  depth  as  to  render  them  susceptible  of  the  veiy 
highest  degree  of  tillage.  These  lands  are  highly  adapted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat,  timothy,  and  the  various  kinds  of  crops  indigenous  to 
high  latitudes.  In  the  north-eastern  sections  of  the  county  the  soil 
is  composed  of  gravelly  ridges,  interspersed  with  extensive  slate 
strata,  finely  suited  for  grazing  purposes,  and  grows  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  wheat.  On  all  the  difierent  varieties  of  soil  above  mentionedi 
red  clover  grows  luxuriantly. 

Ten  large  creeks  traverse  the  county,  and  these,  with  the  rivers  al- 
ready mentioned,  afibrd  a  water-power  for  milling  and  manufacturiiig 
purposes  that  cannot  be  closely  estimated. 

The  prices  of  improved  land  vary  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  per 
acre,  owing  to  location  as  regards  schools,  churches,  post-oflBoee^ 
mills  and  railroad  facilities.  Unimproved  lands  vary  in  valnatkm 
from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars.  The  latter  embrace  the  mountains  and 
timbered  sections. 

Farms  are  in  a  much  better  condition  now  than  previous  to  the  mui 
and  the  system  of  cultivation  is  rapidly  improving.   Wheats  oom,  ott^ 
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rye  and  barley  are  the  crops  grown,  and  the  average  yMd  per  acre, 
considering  the  entire  area,  is  small.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
waste  land,  exhausted  by  crops  and  a  ruinous  system  of  cultivation. 
A  large  amount  of  this  impoverished  area  can  be  restored  by  proper 
management..  The  size  of  farms  is  generally  large,  larger  than  can 
be  conducted  with  remunerative  profits  with  the  labor  employed.  We 
would  here  add  that  the  people  do  not  perceive  the  advantage  of  small 
tracts,  thereby  increasing  their  agricultural  force  and  enriching  the 
same  to  the  highest  degree  of  productive  capacity.  Stock-raising 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  department  of 
fiirming,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  needs  rest,  fertilizers  and 
grasses,  whilst  the  waste  and  mountain  lands  will  furnish  ample  pas- 
tnrage  for  a  hundred  times  the  number  of  stock  that  is  now  owned. 
Wool-growing,  for  several  reasons  that  might  be  assigned,  would  be  a 
most  profitable  employment.  The  soils  are  highly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  timothy  and  red-top,  and  clover  is  used  extensively  as  a 
renovator.  Turning  plows,  shovels  and  the  bull-tongue  are  used  in 
breaking  up,  the  two  latter  in  cultivating  the  crops.  Horses  and 
mules  are  used  for  farm  work,  except  in  the  mountains,  where  oxen 
are  used  for  farm  work,  except  in  the  fnountaineous,  where  oxen  are 
used  almost  entirely.  Labor  is  abundant,  and  is  generally  paid  for  in 
part  of  the  crops.  The  tenant  system  universally  prevails.  Where 
the  owner  of  the  land  furnishes  all  the  material  and  supplies,  he  gets 
two-thirds  of  the  crops,  and  mce  t?er«a.  Rental  contracts  generally 
run  for  a  year.  The  products  are  generally  shipped  to  southern  mar- 
kets. The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  passes 
through  the  county  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  in  which  there 
are  four  depots.  Horses,  hogs,  mules,  sheep  and  cattle  comprise  the 
stock.  Some  fine  stock  are  being  introduced  with  the  most  encourag- 
ing results.  Sheep  are  considerably  annoyed  by  dogs,  and  the  annual 
loss  may  be  safely  estimated  at  300  head. 

Limestone  and  dolomite  are  the  prevailing  rocks  north  and  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  but  little  use  is  made  of  them  except  for  lime.  The 
mineral  wealth  as  regards  iron  seems  to  be  exhaustless  and  of  the  very 
finest  and  richest  quantity.  Barytes  is  found  in  immense  beds  near 
Fall  Branch,  and  large  quantities  are  being  shipped.  Lead  is  also  met 
with.  There  is  a  large  iron  manufactory  at  Embreeville,  which  *useB 
water-power.  Near  this  place  is  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  iron  in 
the  State,  already  mentioned  as  Bompass  Cove. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  home-spun  goods  are  manufactured  but 
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none  shipped.  Almost  every  farm  has  an  orchard,  and  fruits  woald  do 
well  if  properly  attended  to.  The  grape  can  be  grown  with  profit  The 
most  valuable  varieties  of  timber  are  oak,  walnut,  beech,  wild  cherry, 
hickory  and  ash.  The  people  are  kindly  disposed  toward  immigranti, 
and  most  desire  farmers  and  mechanics.  The  population  of  the  county 
is  about  17,000,  and  is  increasing.  There  is  an  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical association,  and  its  efibrts  are  highly  promising.  The  Octo- 
ber fair,  held  under  its  auspices,  was  a  splendid  success,  eolipaing  in 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited  in  any  fiur  ever  held 
in  the  county.  The  county  abounds  in  mineral  springs,  principally 
chalybeate,  and  are  recommended  by  medical  authority  for  their  med- 
icinal virtues.  The  dirt  roads,  as  a  general  thing,  receive  but  litde 
attention.  There  are  fifty-two  flouring  mills  in  the  county.  The 
schools,  ten  of  which  are  graded,  are  all  public,  and  sustained  by  State 
and  county  taxation  with  a  liberal  yearly  donation  from  the  Peabody 
fund.  They  are  seventy  in  number,  and  employ  eighty  teachen. 
The  educational  interest  is  constantly  increasing.  The  introduction 
of  improved  implements  and  machinery  has  brought  a  wonderful  and 
encouraging  change  in  the  modes  of  agriculture,  and  the  results  are  so 
strikingly  manifest  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will  make 
some  approach  to  the  advancement  that  prevails  in  the  rich  agricul- 
tural States  of  the  Union.  There  is  a  poor-house,  which  contaim 
about  twelve  inmates,  supported  by  the  county.  The  county  owm 
the  farm  upon  which  the  poor-house  is  situated,  which  contains  aboot. 
400  acres,  valued  at  $9,000. 

The  Secretary  is  indebted  to  A.  B.  Cummings  for  many  ftets  con- 
tained in  this  notice  of  Washington  county. 


MIDDLE    TENNESSEE, 


(With  a  Description  op  Each  County.) 


Middle  Tennessee  is  hy  far  the  most  valuable  division  of  the  State* 
It  embraces  forty  counties  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  18,000  square 
milesy  and  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  561,832.  The 
value  of  its  taxable  property  in  1873  was  $136,906,557 ;  number  of 
polls  80,858 ;  number  of  voters,  109,796.  It  contains  245  towns  and 
villages.  It  has  650  miles  of  railway,  and  nearly  500  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversified,  and  exhibits  varieties 
of  scenery  the  most  opposite.  Passing  from  Grundy  county  to  Wayne, 
or  diagonally  from  Stewart  to  Franklin,  one  sees  almost  every  variety 
of  landscape  and  surface  features — mountainous,  with  rushing  tor- 
rents and  foaming  cataracts;  hilly,  with  swift,  smoothly  gliding  streams ; 
level,  where  the  waters  linger  by  the  sides  of  green  pastures  and  grassy 
meadows,  and  where  luxuriant  crops  gladden  the  face  of  nature.  There 
is  indeed  no  fairer  region  than  that  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Nature  has 
been  lavish  of  her  gifts  of  soil,  of  mineral,  of  timber  and  of  water,  of 
beauty  in  the  landscape  and  freshness  in  the  air;  of  health  for  the  body 
and  mind  and  of  freedom  from  inclemencies  of  season.  There  is  not 
a  swamp  properly,  so  called,  within  its  boundaries.  Its  drainage  is  al- 
most perfect.  The  surface  is  slightly  tilted  towards  the  northwest,  and 
through  deep  gorges  in  the  highlands,  the  Cumberland,  Duck  and  Elk 
riven  flow  on  to  mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
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There  are  altogether,  more  than  300  milling  streams  in  this  divwion, 
over  fifty  macadamized  roads,  and  good  schools  and  churches  in  every 
neighborhood.  One  peculiarity  is  noticeable  about  Middle  Tennessee, 
and  that  is  its  great  variety  of  productions.  No  crop  can  be  named, 
that  grows  above  the  35th  parallel,  that  does  not  mature  in  some  por- 
tion of  this  division.  Tobacco,  corn,  clover,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  cot- 
ton, peanuts,  all  the  grasses,  vegetables  of  every  kind,  melons  of  the 
finest  flavor  and  size,  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
<juinces,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  dewberries,  raspberries, 
gooset>erries,  attain  each  such  a  perfection  as  to  be  hoticeable.  And  far- 
ther, nearly  every  product  ripens  most  opportunely,  and  can  always  be 
put  upon  a  bare  market.  Wheat  and  fruits  and  all  the  vegetables  can  be 
put  in  the  Chicago  or  New  York  markets  three  weeks  before  they 
ripen  in  that  latitude.  The  extent,  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
timber  is  another  marked  feature  of  this  division.  Nowhere  else 
are  there  such  forests  of  red  cedar,  while  the  ash,  poplar,  cherry,  sugar 
tree,  the  oaks  and  hickories,  are  found  everywhere.  The  climate  is 
such  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  fig  and  magnolia.  Nowhere 
in  America  are  seen  so  much  valuable  fencing  material.  For  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cedar  and  chestnut  timber,  which  makes  the  best  rails  in  the 
world,  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  the  finest  building  stone, 
of  which  cheap  and  durable  enclosures  may  be  constructed.  Nowhere 
within  the  same  limits  is  there  found  such  a  variety  of  soils  of  such 
excellent  quality  and  of  such  adaptabilities. 

In  relation  to  the  mineral  wealth  in  this  division,  the  iron  ore  on  the 
west  covering  4,000  square  miles,  is  balanced  by  the  stone  coal  on  the 
east.  As  to  the  quantity  of  these  two  minerals,  there  is  practically  no 
limit.  Since  1810  the  iron  ore  has  been  worked,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  it  will  not  be  worked  a  thousand  years  hence. 

As  a  manufacturing  region,  time  will  develop  its  eminent  advan- 
tages. The  counties  herein  described  will  show  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  unoccupied  water-power  is  enough  to  work  up  annually  the 
entire  cotton  crop  of  America.  Cheap  coal  is  attainable  from  three 
points — from  our  own  coal  fields,  from  the  upper  Cumberland,  and  fifom 
the  western  coal  fields  of  Kentucky. 

SiocU.  There  is  no  surer  method  of  estimating  the  wealth  and  solid- 
ity of  a  farming  community,  than  by  the  number  and  excellence  of 
its  domestic  animals.  The  following  pages  will  show  that  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  especially  that  portion  included  within  what  is  called 
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the  Central  Basin,  has  probably  as  much  fine  stock  as  all  the  cotton 

states  put  together.     For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  Tennessee 
horse  has  been  famous.     On  the  turf  and  in  the  more  useful  labors  of 

the  farm  and  field  of  battle,  their  spirit  of  endurance  has  given  them 
a  character  unsurpassed.  Tennessee  mules,  for  the  two  past  decades, 
have  cultivated  the  cotton  fields  of  the  south.  Cattle  of  every  breed 
from  the  lordly  short-horn  to  the  deer-shaped  Ayrshire,  are  seen  graz- 
ing upon  every  hill,  and  the  central  part  of  this  middle  division  is 
acquiring  an  enviable  fame  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  her  bovine 
species.  From  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Miasouri  buyers  come 
to  this  State  in  search  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  every  animal.  One 
noted  for  his  sagacity  in  stock  breeding,  recently  declared  that  the 
Central  Basin  was  the  finest  region  for  growing  c'attle  he  had  ever  seen. 
With  a  spontaneous  growth  of  Blue-grass,  there  is  united  a  well  wat- 
ered fertile  region,  in  a  mild  climate  and  one  whose  healthfulness  for 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  The  richest  countries  in  the  world  are  the  cattle 
countries,  and  one  may  well  determine  the  value  of  land  by  the  price 
of  the  cattle.  Every  well-informed  man  knows  that  the  quality  of 
the  wool  made  in  Tennessee  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  The  late  Mark  R.  Cockrill  used  to  declare  that  every  agency 
is  here  united  to  make  the  very  finest  fleece,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  demonstrating  it  to  the  assembled  wool-growers  of  the  world. 

FairpM  and  Farmers.  The  attentive -reader  will  not  have  failed  to 
observe  that  the  main  topographical  feature  of  Middle  Tennessee  con- 
sists of  a  grand  terrace  covering  9,300  square  miles,  which  circularly 
rims  the  great  limestone  basin  which  we  have  called  the  Central  Basin^ 
and  which  covers  5,450  square  miles.  This  Basin  is  the  fairest  agri- 
cultural region  in  the  United  States,  south  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  style,  finish  and  elegance  of  the  farm- 
houses, and  the  general  beauty  of  the  country,  depending  not  upon 
my  general  feature,  but  the  combined  result  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
stream,  meadow  and  field,  mingled  into  a  thousand  delightful  landscapes, 
everywhere  set  off  this  Basin  and  make  it  an  extended  panorama  of  ex- 
juisite  rural  elegance  and  beauty.  In  this  Basin  are  found  the  very 
3est  farmers  in  the  State,  who  bring  to  their  vocation  the  appliances  of 
roproved  machinery  and  all  other  agencies  that  a  cultivated  intellect 
MTOuld  suggest.  As  a  usual  rule  rotation  is  practiced,  though  not  to 
iie  same  extent  as  before  the  war.  The  soil  is  well  prepared  by  deep 
blowing  and  subsoiling,  and  the  crops  are  usually  well  cultivated,  ex- 
sept  in  those  localities  where  the  pernicious  system  of  cropping  prevails. 
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Labor  is  scarce  and  not  reliable,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  fiirms  are 
too  large  and  were  arranged  to  suit  the  old  plantation  system,  which 
under  the  new  regime  has  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Lands  in  the  Cen- 
tral Basin  are  high,  the  best  improved  farms  ranging  from  thirty  to 
^flOO  per  acre.  And  there  is  one  singular  fact  connected  herewith. 
Remote  from  railroads,  lands  in  this  Basin  have  not  depreciated  in 
value,  while  in  the  more  populous  counties,  such  as  Maury,  David- 
son, Sumner  and  Rutherford,  they  have  fallen  since  the\varat  least 
twenty-five  per  cent.  In  Cannon,  Smith  and  Marshall  counties  and  por- 
tions of  Bedford  lands  are  in  active  demand  at  high  prices.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  The  high  rate  of  inter- 
est which  money  bears,  and  the  frequent  opportunities  offered  for  invest- 
ment in  the  first  namjed  counties,  have  directed  the  minds  of  many 
farmers  from  their  legitimate  business,  and  they  prefer  the  more  quiet 
work  of  clipping  off  coupons  to  the  troublesome  and  constant  atten- 
tion necessary  to  insure  success  on  their  farms.  Hence  many  fiirmfl 
are  for  sale,  and  the  competition  among  sellers  has  reduced  the  price  of 
land. 

On  the  Highlands,  and  especially  in  Montgomery,  Robertson,  Stew- 
art, Warren  and  Franklin,  the  character  of  the  farms  and  farmers  i« 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Central  Basin.  In  the  first  two  named,  tobacco 
is  largely  grown,  and  no  land  in  the  State  grows  wheat  so  kindly  or  so 
well.  The  Highlands  are  probably  also  better  suited  for  fruits.  In 
proportion  to  productive  capacity,  there  are  probably  no  lands  in  the 
State  that  rate  lower  than  those  in  Montgomery  and  Stewart. 

In  respect  to  health,  the  Highlands  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
portion  of  the  American  continent.  No  epidemic  has  ever  prevailed, 
and  as  the  forests  are  swept  away  by  the  demands  of  domestic  life,  even 
fevers,  (which  were  once  prevalent,)  by  reason  of  the  climatic  changes 
wrought  are  becoming  uncommon.  There  is  really  no  epidemic  disease, 
and  when  the  Central  Basin  is  sometimes  unfortunately  visited  by  chol- 
era, the  citizens  flee  to  the  Highlands,  with  an  assurance  of  perfect 
immunity  from  that  dread  disease. 

In  the  northern  tier  of  counties  on  the  Highlands,  ice-houses  tie 
very  common,  and  almost  every  farmer  either  has  one  or  an  interest  in 
one.  Spring  and  well  water  is  abundant,  though  many  prefer  cisterns. 
In  the  Central  Basin  spring  water  is  very  gi*nerally  used.  The  pre- 
valence of  limestone  makes  the  digging  of  wells  or  cisterns  expen- 
sive and  difficult.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  localities,  stock- 
water  is  abundant  throughout  Middle  Tennessee. 
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As  to  educational  facilities,  no  portion  of  the  South  is  better  provided 
than  the  best  portions  of  Middle  Tennessee.  And  the  probabilities 
now  are  that  it  will  become  the  great  educational  center  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Several  first  class  Universities  are  now  being  estab- 
lished with  endowments  ranging  from  J100,000  to  $1,000,000.  A 
generous  rivalry  is  springing  up  between  the  different  religious  denom- 
inations, and  Middle  Tennessee  is  gathering  into  her  lap  contributions 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  for  the  benefit  of  her  educational 
institutions. 

We  should  probably  be  remiss  in  our  duty  not  to  repeat  the  truth 
that  immigrants  would  be  warmly  welcomed.  In  no  portion  of  the 
United  States  could  they  do  better.  Industry  is  here  sure  of  its  re- 
ward. Thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  can  be  bought  at  reasonable 
prices  on  the  Highland  and  in  the  Basin.  Much  of  the  land  on  the 
Highlands  is  thin  and  unproductive,  except  for  fruit,  and  may  be  bought 
for  two  and  three  dollars  per  acre.  Wherever  a  red  subsoil  on  the 
Highlands  prevails,  the  surface  soil  is  good.  Many  such  spots  occur  in 
basin-like  depressions  and  constitute  as  valuable  land  as  can  be  found 
in  the  State. 

The  climate  is  equable  and  mild.  Observations  for  twenty-one  years 
8how  that  the  temperature  has  n^t  gone  above  99°,  while  the  lowest  has 
been  8°  below  zero.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is  75° — annual 
mean  58°.  The  average  of  low  temperature  for  twenty-one  years 
is  2.6°.  The  number  of  days  between  killing  frosts  is  189,  and 
the  average  amount  of  rainfall  forty-six  incBes.  Winter  rarely  lasts 
over  seventy-five  days,  and  snows,  though  occurring  oflen  during  win- 
ter, soon  disappear.  In  general,  the  climate,  on  equal  latitudes,  is 
two  degrees  hotter  than  in  East  Tennessee  and  two  degrees  cooler  than 
in  West  Tennessee.  During  many  winters  stock  is  able  to  subsist 
throughout  the  season  upon  grasses  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
protected  situations. 

Mineral  springs  of  excellent  water  are  found  scattered  all  over  Mid- 
dle Tennessee.  The  most  noted  are  upon  the  Highlands  and  upon  the 
Cumberland  Table  Land.  The  spring  region  of  Middle  Tennessee  is 
becoming  justly  famous,  not  only  on  account  of  the  water,  but  for 
the  l»eauty  of  the  landscape  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  Especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  with  the  portion  upon  the  Table  Land.  The  magic 
influence  of  the  mountain  air  and '  the  healing  virtues  of  the  water, 

as  it  is  with  salts  of  iron,  have  restored  many  a  consump«> 
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tivc  to  vigorous  health  and  given  fresh  vitality  to  many  a  frame  tforn 
out  with  over  work  and  anxiety. 

For  minute  details  as  to  the  agricultural  features  and  geological  for- 
mations and  industrial  interests,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  counties  given  below. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY, 

County  Seat — Shelbyvillb. 

Whether  we  regard  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  rural  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  timber,  the  excellence  of 
the  streams,  the  high  cultivation  of  the  farms,  the  value  of  the  live 
stock,  the  diversity  of  the  products,  the  high  character  of  the  schoobp 
the  refinement,  elegance  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens,  Bedford  coantj 
must  be  considered  as  entitled  to  a  position  hardly  second  to  any  in  the 
State.     Erected  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1807,  and  oi^anizedin 
1808,  it  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  commonwealth. 
When  first  organized,  it  includ^id  what  is  now  Lincoln  county,  a  po^ 
tion  of  Moore,  Marshall,  and  Coffee  counties.     It  has  an  area  of  about 
475  square  miles,  or  300,000  acres,  and  is  well  watered  by  Duck  Eiver 
and  its  tributaries.     This  stream  flows  nearly  through  the  center  of  the 
county,  from  east  to  west,  and  is  fed  from  the  north,  reckoning  from 
the  west,  by  Spring  Creek,  North  Fork,  Garrison  Fork,  with  its  trib- 
utary, Wartraee  Creek.     Barren  Fork  may  be  considered  the  male 
stream,  but  the  name  of  Duck  River  is  not  applied  until  after  its  junC" 
tion  with  Garrison   Fork.     From  the  south,  beginning  on  th&wcst, 
there   flow   into   it.  Sinking  Creek,  Sugar  Creek,  Big  Flat  Creek, 
Thompson's  Croek,  and  many  smaller  streams.     Duck  River  is  the 
great  arterial  current,  and  drains,  with  its  tributaries,  almost  every  M 
of  land  in  the  county.     There  is  scarcely  a  farm  upon  which  a  bab- 
bling spring  of  pure  limestone  water  does  not  rise,  and  aft«r  flowing 
beside,  or  through  green  pastures,  discharges  its  waters  into  sonM 
tributary  of  Duck  River.  • 

The  topography  of  Bedford  county  is  very  simple.  It  presents  ii 
the  main,  a  gently  rolling  surface,  with  occasionally  flat  topped  hill^ 
that  rise  to  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  West  of  tfcl' 
road  that  leads  from  Shelby ville  to  Murfreesboro^  and  north  of  Dock 
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River,  the  country  is  comparatively  flat,  east  of  this  road  it  is  undula- 
ting, with  lines  of  rounded  hills.  These  hills  are  usually  capped  with 
sandstone,  and  like  the  slopes  and  crests,  are  heavily  wooded.  The  soil 
is  comminuted  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  an  intermingling  of  rich 
black  humus.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  durable,  and  generous.  South 
of  Duck  River,  and  running  west  as  far  as  Sinking  Creek,  the  surface 
confioruration  continues  much  the  same,  while  west  of  Sinking  Creek, 
the  hills  rise  much  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  county.  The  ele- 
vation of  Gentry  Hill  is  about  350  feet  above  the  valley  lands  below, 
and  a  description  of  this  may  serve  as  an   illustration  of  the  character 

of  all  the  hills  in  the  county.  This  hill  occupies,  if  reduced  to  a  level 
plain,  about  100  acres.  The  ascent  from  the  south  is  very  gradual. 
Beginning  at  a  small  tributary  of  Sinking  Creek,  we  first  pass 
though  a  field,  characterized  by  a  large  amount  of  yellowish  angular 
gravel,  soil  mulatto  in  color,  and  very  friable.  For  three  hundred 
yards  no  large  rocks  are  seen.  After  this,  the  limestone  rocks  in 
ledges  and  "nigger  heads"  appear,  with  their  steep  faces  beveled  off 
by  the  accumulations  of  silty  matter.  The  timber  here  is  characteris- 
tic— buckeye,  sugar  tree,  ash,  white  oak,  red  oak,  elm,  and  scalybark 
hickory,  with  no  underbrush,  and  very  few  grape  vines.  This  growth 
continues  to  the  top,  while  the  soil  grows  more  sandy,  and  the  shivery 
masses  of  sandstone  increase  to  the  crest.  On  the  east  side  are  found 
all  the  varieties  of  timber  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  walnut 
and  black  locust.  Here,  too,  the  underbrush  of  blackberry  bushes, 
matted  in  thick  beds,  elder  and  locust,  obstruct  the  way,  and  this  mass 
thickens  on  the  north.  Blue-grass,  which  did  not  show  itself  on  the 
southern  exposure,  springs  up  in  all  the  open  places,  the  soil  becomes  of 
a  deeper  red,  which  shades  oflF  to  a  deep  black  on  the  north.  On  the 
west  side  paw-paw  bushes  appear,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  size. 
On  some  of  the  neighboring  hills  they  are  found  five  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  will  make  from  two  to  four  good  rails. 

From  the  top  of  the  Gentry  Hill,  one  of  the  finest  views  presents 

itself  to  be  had  in  the  State;  a  view  in  which  the  rural  beauty  of  the 

landscape  is  unexcelled.     Looking  towards  the  east,  a  smiling  circular 

valley,  covered  with  cultivated  fields  and  pastoral  plains,  spreads  out 

for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  a  like  distance  towards  the  .north, 

the  minor  hills  disappearing  when  seen  from  this  elevation.     Farms 

and  farm-houses,  villages,  and  belts  of  timber  darkened  with  cedar,  and 

streams   like   threads   of   silver,   enlivening    the   landscape,   flowing 

through  ample  pastures,  whose  green  is  flecked  with  herds  of  cattle 
40 
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and  flocks  of  sheep— all  those  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  whole 
valley  appears  like  an  amphitheatre,  enclosed  with  a  cordon  of  gently 
lising  rounded  hills.  This  hill  is  a  type  of  all  the  higher  elevations  in 
the  Central  Basin. 

Rocks,  Soil^s,  Timber.  Situated,  with  the  exception  of  the  border  on 
the  south  and  east,  within  the  Great  Central  Basin  of  Tennessee,  the 
prevailing  rooks  are  liniestone,  generally  thinly  bedded  and  flaggy 
but  with  some  fine  building  stones.  The  limestones  belong  to  the 
Nashville  and  Lebanon  formations,  limestones  low  in  the  geological 
series.  West  of  Shelbyville  are  quarries  of  excellent  building  stone. 
That  of  which  the  pillars  to  the  new  court-house  are  made,  and  of 
which  the  county  jail  is  built,  is  of  a  deep  blue,  hard  and  compact  It 
breaks  with  a  smooth  fracture,  is  comparatively  free  from  fossil  re- 
mains, and  is  very  durable.  Two  other  varieties  of  an  impure  lime- 
stone arc  found,  called  white  rock,  and  sandstone  or  firerock,  thit 
work  easily,  and  will  withstand  the  action  of  fire  for  a  long  while. 
They  do  not  readily  burn  into  lime  like  the  blue  stone  first  mentioned. 
Indeed,  they  are  never  used  for  that  purpose.  The  white  rock,  found 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  bears  a  good  polish,  and  was 
used  for  the  caps  to  the  lower  columns  of  the  court-house.  It  makefl 
a  good  appearance  and  is  said  to  weather  well.  The  sandstone,  or  fire- 
rock  so  called,  occurs  in  thick  beds  eight  miles  west  of  Shelby ville,  and 
is  coarse,  very  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  in  thin  slabs  is  flexible.  It  re- 
sists the  action  of  the  weather,  and  is  much  used  for  gravestones,  floors 
&c.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  sandstone  but  hsis  no  sand,  or  a  very  small 
proportion  in  its  composition.  The  sandstone  proper,  that  covers  the 
knol)s,  is  of  but  little  value.  There  are  several  varieties  of  soils,  dif- 
fering in  color  and  productive  capacity.  They  may  for  convenience  be 
called  the  mulatto,  the  red  and  the  black.  The  mulatto  covers  a 
larger  extent  of  surface,  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
characteristic  soil  of  the  county,  and  is  the  best  for  clover,  wheat,  oat^ 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  It  has  considerable  tenacity,  is  stiffer  than 
the  red  or  black,  and  upon  it  a  stand  of  grass  or  clover  is  much  more 
easily  obtiiined.  The  native  growth  upon  this  is  ash,  poplar,  vralnnt, 
butternut,  elm,  buckeye,  sugar  tree,  several  kinds  of  oaks,  hickoryi 
beech,  linden,  box  elder,  slippery  elm,  red  bud,  sumac,  dogwood, 
and  black  ^uni.  The  prevailing  timber,  however,  is  sugar  tree,  ashi 
])oplar,  and  beech.  The  ash  timber  is  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  the 
State,  and  is  very  abundant.  Ash  trees  may  be  found  six  feet  in 
diameter,  also  white  oaks  of  the  same  size.     Black  walnut  is  growing 
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scarce,  but  was  once  plentiful.     So  much  for  the  native  growth  of  the 
mulatto  soil.     When  cleared  up  and  put  in  cultivation,  the  average 
yield  of  crops  per  acre,  is  of  wheat  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels,  of 
corn  forty  bushels,  of  sweet    potatoes    seventy-five   bushels,  and  of 
cotton  about  700  pounds.      Fortunately  for  the  appearance  of  the 
county    there   is   very    little   cotton    grown.      The   very   best  yield, 
however,  goes  far  above  these  averages.     Good   farmers  often  make 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  of  corn.     Tim- 
othy takes   kindly  to  the  mulatto   soil,  and  yields  from  one  and   a 
half  to  two  tons  per  acre.     Among  the  annuals,  Hungarian  grass,  and 
German  millet,  do  best  on  this  soil,  and  the  yield  is  sometimes  a^high 
as  three  tons  per  acre,  and  even  more.     Of  all  the  soils  in  the  county, 
it  is  considered  the  most  reliable  for  clover,  a  better  stand  being  se- 
cured on  it,  than  on  either  of  the  other  varieties.     Formerly  hemp  was 
raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  but  mostly  on  the  black  soils.  • 
The  red  soil  is  confined  mainly  to  the  Cedar  belt.     This  belt  lies,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  north  side  of  Duck  River.     It  begins  at  a  point 
near  Wartmce,  and  extends  in  an  irregular  arc  as  far  as  Fishing  Ford, 
on  Duck  River,  and  from  this  point  bends  southwardly,  crosses  Duck 
River,  and  terminates  a  few  miles  north  of  Richmond.     The  cedar 
timber  covers  about  ninety  square  miles.     At  least  two-thirds  of  the 
farms  in  the  county  are  supplied   with  rails  front  this  cedar  forest, 
which  has  been  considerably  thinned  out  in  places,  but  timber  enough 
yet  remains  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  county  for  many  generations, 
if  economically  used.     The  young  cedars  that  spring  up  grow  very 
nipidly  after  the  larger  trees  are  cut  out,  and  will  attain  ^  size  large 
enoujj:h  for  rails  in  forty  years,  which  is  not  more  than  the  average 
duration  of  a  good  cedar  fence.     In  some  spots  the  cedar  trees  stand 
very  thickly  upon  the  land,  and  many  of  them  are  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  in   height,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 
The  largest  trees  are   not  the  best  however.     The  best  timber  is  ob- 
tained from  trees  varying  from   fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
The  timber  from  an  acre  of  the  best  cedars,  will  sell  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  standing  in  the  woods.     The  red  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes.     It  is  not  so  good 
for  corn  as  the  mulatto.     The  black  soil  may  be  subdivided  into  alluvial 
and  hill-side.     The  former  is  upon  all  the  streams,  and  in  the  supply 
of  plant  food,  much  surpasses  any  in  the  county.    It  is  the  best  soil  for 
corn  and  hemp,  making  by  far  the  largest  yields.     It  also  grows  hay 
and  grasses  of  all  kinds  very  luxuriantly,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
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on  account  of  it^  friable  nature,  to  secure  a  good  stand.  The  freezes  also 
produce  upheavals  of  the  soil,  which  throw  these  plants,  whose  roots 
lie  near  the  surface,  entirely  out  of  the  ground.  These  alluvial  hoXr 
toms  are  not  suited  to  wheat.  The  straw  grows  too  rank,  and  is 
liable  to  rust.  Neither  does  it  suit  clover  so  well  as  the  mulatto  and 
red.  The  great  difficulty  is  not  in  the  lack  of  fertility,  but  in  getting 
a  stand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  land  might  be  benefited  by 
tramping,  rolling,  or  in  some  other  way  compacting  the  soil.  It  usually 
has  a  large  quantity  of  intermingling  gravel,  and  is  very  easy  to  culti- 
vate. The  black  soil  on  the  hill-sides  is  composed  of  comminuted  an- 
gular gravel,  imbedded  in  black  humus.  It  abounds  on  the  north 
slopes  of  all  the  hills,  and  is  considered  very  productive  and  valuable. 

FannSy  Stock,  Blue-grass  and  Meadows,     In  no  county  in  the  State 
are  the   farms  in  better  condition  than  in  Bedford.     The  fences  are 
usually  made  of  cedar  rails,  and  are  well  kept  up.     In  going  through 
the  county  one  will  scarcely  sec  a  bad  fence,  an  old  field,  or  an  impene- 
trable thicket  in  the  fence  corners.     The  farm  houses,  though  not  ele- 
gant, are  neat  and  comfortable,  and  while  the  stables  and  bams  might 
be  made  in  many  cases  more  sightly  objects,  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  seen  in  the  best  counties  in  the  State.     The  price  of  farms 
may  be  considered  high.     Ordinary  farms,  wnthin  five  or  six  miles  of 
the  county  seat,  range  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre.    Good 
farms  well  improved  are  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  and  even  higher  than  this  near  the  county  seat.     This  high  price 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  farmers  not  raising  cotton,  have 
opportunities  to  keep  their  farms  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    Gul- 
lies are   not  suffered  to  wash,  nor  noxious  weeds  and  briers  to  grow, 
while  the  enclosures  are  of  a  durable  nature,  and  the  expense  of  fenc- 
ing greatly  diminished.     It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that  stock-raisings 
being  the  chief  business  of  the  farmers,  labor  is  relatively  in  greater 
8U|)ply  and   is  more  effective  than  in  the  ccJtton  growing  districts. 
Bedford  is  pre-emiently  a  stock-growing  county,  and  a  large  belt  of 
land  suitable  for  blue-grass,  makes  that  branch  of  farming  very  pro- 
fitable.    This  grass  grows  spontaneously  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
county.     Beginning  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  the 
blue-grass  belt  extends  eastward  nearly  to  the  Coffee  county  line,  then 
sweeps  southward  and  embraces  nearly  all   the  county  south  of  Duck 
River>  extending  westward  a  little  beyond  Richmond,  and  northward 
from  that  point  until  it  strikes  the  cedar  belt.     The  entire  blue-gr»* 
area  embraces  150,000  acres,  or  about  one-half  of  the  eoonty.    Withui 
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this  area,  however,  are  many  rocky  ledges  and  glady  spots  which  grow 
it  but  sparingly,  and  where  it  soon  perishes  under  the  blasting  rays 
of  a  summer's  sun.  The  amount  of  lands  suited  to  meadows  is  also 
considerable.  The  great  number  of  streams  that  thread  the  county, 
pass  through*  many  rich  low  bottoms,  that  can  be  irrigated  at  a  small 
cost.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure  a 
6tand  of  timothy,  but  herds-grass  does  well  and  yields  hay  in  satis- 
factory quantities.  The  lands  adapted  to  meadows,  may  be  said  to 
begin  along  the  railroad  near  Bellbuckle  and  Wartrace,  and  extend 
west  approaching  Shelby  ville,  and  continuing  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  75,000  acres  of 
good  meadow  land  in  the  county,  and  with  proper  attention,  hay 
enough  might  be  made  not  only  to  supply  the  county,  but  give  a  very 
handsome  income  to  the  farmers.  On  some  of  this  meadow  land  tim- 
othy grows  as  high  as  a  man's  head.  Some  of  the  bottoms  are  "craw- 
fishy,"  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  deeply  plowed,  they  warm  up 
and  grow  grass  and  hay  luxuriantly.  In  reference  to  the  hay  and 
grass  crops  of  the  county,  Mr.  Shoffner,  an  intelligent  farmer,  in  a 
communication,  says: 

Our  soils  are  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grasses  than  any  other  crop, 
While  it  is  necessary  in  the  States  north  of  us  to  manure  their  meadows  in 
order  to  ensure  a  good  hay  crop,  I  have  never  known  one  to  be  manured 
in  this  county,  except  from  the  droppings  of  the  stock.  The  grass  grows 
profusely  without  any  top  dressing.  1  have  known  meadows  to  remain  in 
graas  for  twenty  years  without  any  change,  and  they  would  produce  satis- 
factory yields  of  hay  throughout  the  whole  period.  There  is  not  an  acre  of 
soil  in  the  county  that  will  not  produce  some  species  of  grass  to  perfection, 
while  there  are  some  soils  that  will  not  produce  any  other  crop.  As  an  illus- 
'tration  of  this  fact  I  need  only  mention  that  my  father  owned  a  meadow  (a 
low  marshy  spot)  which  produced  enormous  quantities  of  hay,  but  becom- 
ing, after  a  lapse  of  time,  infested  with  weeds,  he  plowed  it  up  and  planted 
It  in  corn.  Tiie  corn  yielded  comparatively  nothing.  It  was  again  put  to 
meadow,  and  yielded  bountifully.  The  grass  sown  was  herds-grass.  I  have 
often  known  the  seeds  of  this  grass  to  be  sown  without  breaking  the  land, 
mnd  make  fine  meadows.  I  would  say,  in  this  connection,  chat  while  herds- 
grass  seeks  the  low  marshy  land,  timothy,  clover,  blue  grass  and  orchard 
fl^rass  prefer  the  higher  and  drier  lands.  Clover,  while  excellent  for  graz- 
ing, stands  with  us  in  the  front  rank  as  a  meadow  grass.  It  can  always  l»e 
mowed  twice  a  year,  and  sometimes,  in  a  good  growing  season,  three  times. 
There  is,  probably,  ten  times  as  much  clover  used,  for  the  making  of  hay,  as 
there  was  twenty  years  ago.  Our  best  soils  will  produce  from  two  to  two 
and  a  hnlf  tons  per  acre,  and  if  properly  manured,  would  produce  three 
tons.  As  to  the  number  of  animals,  cattle,  and  horses,  that  an  acre  of  Blue- 
flrass  will  sustain  through  the  spring  and  fall,  I  am  not  very  well  advised, 
oaving  made  no  experiments  in  that  way,  but  according  to  the  best  iofor- 
inattoa  that  I  can  procure  from  others,  as  well  as  the  results  of  my  o^u 
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practice,  I  think  that  two  acres  for  three  head  woald  probably  oe  about 
correct. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  worst  enemy  to  meadows  is  the  broom- 
Hedge,  and  farmers  are  often  compelled  to  plow  them  up  on  account  of 
its  inroads.  Cotton  is  mainly  grown  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
county,  the  amount  of  production  for  the  year  1873,  was  2,338  bales. 
Eleven  gins  are  in  the  county,  which  will  average  200  bales  each. 
Hogs,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  claim  the  attention  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  farmers. 

The  Hog  Product,  This  is  very  large,  perhaps  as  large  in  propor- 
tion to  area,  as  any  county  in  the  State,  It  stoo<l  fifth  in  1870,  Maury^ 
Lincoln,  Wilson,  Giles,  and  Williamson,  ranking  it.  The  favorite 
breed  is  the  Berkshire,  crossed  ujwn  the  native  hog.  The  latter  gives 
size,  while  the  former  gives  quickness  of  growth.  One  farmer  who 
has  166  acres  of  land,  gave  as  his  hog  crop,  eighty-five  hogs,  averag- 
ing 350  pounds  each,  and  others  are  reported  as  having  done  better 
than  this.  The  value  of  the  hog  crop  at  present  will  probably  reach 
$550,000. 

Mxdes.  Almost  every  farmer  in  the  county  raises  more  or  less  mules, 
and  many  of  them  raise  them  for  export.  Droves  are  bought  up  and 
carried  away  every  year.  The  cost  of  raising  mules  is  very  little. 
They  feed  upon  the  blue-grass  during  spring,  autumn,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  winter.  During  the  hottest  months,  they  are  turned  upon  clover 
pastures,  and  upon  the  newly  mown  meadows,  after  the  hay  has  been 
harvested.  They  require  to  be  fed  on  corn  and  hay,  for  about  two  or 
three  months,  the  time  being  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  winter. 

Horses.  The  character  of  the  horses  is  much  the  same  as  that  found 
in  the  other  counties  of  Middle  Tennessee.  The  blood  of  many  of 
them  has  been  enriched  by  importations  from  Kentucky,  Davidson 
county  and  other  points.  Horses  are  much  used  for  riding.  Almost 
all  classes  in  the  country,  men,  women,  and  children,  ride  horseback. 
Buggies  are  less  used  by  farmers  than  in  many  of  the  other  counties. 

Cuttle.  Since  the  war  many  fine  short-horn  bulls  have  been  itn- 
{)orted,  and  crossed  upon  the  native  breeds.  The  graded  cattle  are  pre- 
ferred for  milkers.  No  county  in  the  State  offers  more  natural  facili- 
ties for  engagin<2j  in  dairy  farming.  The  numerous  streams  and  spark- 
ling springs,  that  are  seen  almost  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  rich 
meadow  land,  invite  the  farmer  to  this  special  department  of  agricul- 
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tare.  In  natural  facilities  it  surpasses  the  Herkimer  district  of  New 
York,  and  the  time  of  green  grass  by  reason  of  climate  is  prolonged 
at  least  six  weeks.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Bedford  county  may 
not  become  as  famous  for  its  butter  and  cheese,  as  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Sheep.  Almost  every  farmer  has  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  The  Cots- 
wold  has  been  introduced  by  various  persons,  and  almost  all  the  flocks 
are  more  or  less  intermixed  with  this  breed.  Good  mutton  is  common 
and  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  sheep  is  inconsiderable.  The  num- 
ber killed  by  dogs  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  and  great  complaint  is  made  that  our  Legislature  has 
done  nothing  to  eradicate  this  evil,  by  levying  a  tax  upon  dogs. 

The  farms  in  Bedford  county  will  average  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  acres.  The  number  returned  by  the  census  taker  is  1,667, 
and  only  one  reported  over  500  acres.  They  are  well  worked  and  well 
cared  for.  The  best  farmers  subsoil  with  a  bull-tongue  plow,  after  a 
two-horse  turning  plow,  going  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches* 
Fewer  badly  cultivated  crops  are  seen  than  in  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  Indeed,  the  example  which  the  farmers  of  Bedford  have  set  in 
this  particular,  might  be  imitated  with  profit  by  all  the  counties.  Very 
few  overcrop  themselves.  The  soil  is  well  prepared  for  the  planting 
by  deep  and  frequent  plowings,  and  the  yield  always  proves  remuner- 
ative. As  a  consequence,  the  farmers  are  usually  contented,  and  very 
few  desire  to  remove  from  the  county,  except  such  as  desire  to  procure 
land  in  larger  bodies  for  their  children. 

Fruit  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  pears  are  raised.  Peaches  often 
fail,  but  one  year  with  another,  do  probably  better  than  other  fruit. 
But  few  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  grape,  but  these  have 
proved  satisfactory.  John  R.  Eakin,  now  of  Arkansas,  planted  a 
vineyard  near  Wartrace,  and  took  a  premium  in  1858,  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  Louisville.  He 
planted  the  Catawba  and  Isabella,  which  soon  proved  worthless.  Ives* 
Seedling,  Concord,  Norton's  Virginia,  and  Rogers  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
are  being  set  out  by  various  persons.  The  great  amount  of  loose,  rich^ 
rocky  and  well  drained  soil,  together  with  the  gentle  slopes,  would  in- 
dicate a  brilliant  future  for  this  county  in  the  growing  of  this  delight- 
ful fruit.  There  are  five  or  six  small  nurseries  in  the  county,  and 
many  new  orchards  are  being  set  out. 

Labor.    Labor  is  not  hired  usually  throughout  the  year,  as  in  the 
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cotton-g^o^v^ng  and  tobacco-growing  districts  of  the  State,  but  nsuallj 
from  the  first  of  March  to  the  4th  of  July,  which  is  called  the  crop 
season.  Good  hands  can  be  be  hired  at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  fiionth  and  board.  It  is  unosual  for  farmers  to  pat 
out  their  land  for  part  of  the  crop,  though  it  is  sometimes  done.  The 
want  of  this  habit  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  good  condition 
of  the  farms.  Land  rents  for  four  and  five  dollars  per  acre.  When 
rented  for  a  portion  of  the  crops,  one-third,  sometimes  two-fifths,  and 
near  the  county  seat,  one-half  is  given  to  the  landowner.  In  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat,  if  the  landowner  furnishes  the  seed,  he  gets  half,  but  if 
the  renter  furnishes  the  seed,  he  pays  only  one-third. 

MUh^  WheaJty  and  Lamber.    Mills  are  abundant  and  excellent.   Dock 
River  furnishes  fine  water-power,  and  thirteen  grist  mills  are  found 
upon  it  and  its  tributaries.     In  addition  to  water  mills,  there  are  some 
excellent  steam  mills,  one  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  eighty  barrels 
per  day,  and  another  fifty.    The  wheat  crops  of  the  county  keep  these 
mills  running  for  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  though  supplies  of  wheat 
are  drawn  from  Marshall  and  other  counties  surrounding,  and  a  good 
deal  is  brought  to  the  city  mill  by  railroad.     An  amber  wheat,  called 
the  Walker  wheat,  appears  to  be  the  favorite.     It  does  not  produce  ao 
abundantly  as  many  other  varieties,  but  it  is  plump,  makes  a  fine  yield 
of  flour,  and  is  reliable.     The  Mediterranean  is  the  best  for  thin  soil^ 
and  will  make  a  respectable  yield  when  all  the  other  varieties  fciL 
Saw  mills  are  scattered  all  over  the  county.     Poplar  lumber  is  worth 
at  the  mills,  $15  per  thousand.     Cedar  from  $20  to  $25.     A  great 
many  cedar  shingles  are  made.    They  sell  from  $5  to  $7  per  thousand. 
Boards  of  white  oak  and  black  oak,  are  worth  from  60  cents  to  $1.25 
per  hundred,  according  to  length.     One  dollar  per  hundred  is  paid  for 
making  rails.     Cedar  rails  in  the  cedar  brakes  sell  for  two  and  three 
dollars  per  hundred;  delivered  on  the  farms,  from  $5  to  $7,  according 
to  distance  hauled,  character  of  roads,  &c. 

Factories.  On  Duck  River,  just  below  the  town  of  Shelbyvillc> 
there  is  a  cotton  factory  in  successful  operation.  It  has  fifty  loom^ 
1,616  spindles,  and  employs  about  forty  operatives.  It  b  understood 
that  the  net  profits  will  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock. 
There  are  several  planing  mills  in  operation,  at  which  blinds,  swh 
and  door  shutters  are  made.  There  is  also  an  establishment  for  mak- 
ing axe  helves. 

Domestic  Manufacture,  There  is  some  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  tb« 
quantity  of  domestic  manufacture.     It  is  estimated  by  some  gon^ 
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men,  that  fully  one-third  of  the  every-day  wear  is  homespun.  The 
census  reports  give  the  value  of  home  manufactures  of  this  county  at 
$30,126.  This  would  show  about  half  the  amount  of  Lincoln  county, 
where  the  value  was  $60,540,  not  one-third  as  much  as  De  Kalb,  which 
is  put  down  $105,421.  In*  Bedford,  the  value  of  home  manufacture 
was  about  $1.23  for  each  inhabitant;  in  Lincoln  $2.16;  in  De  Kalb 
over  $9.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  thirty-three  per  cent,  would 
be  a  high  estimate  for  those  who  wear  home  spun  unless  it  is  brought 
to  the  county  from  other  points. 

Smaller  Industries.  The  number  of  eggs  annually  shipped  from  ik\e 
county  is  enormous.  During  the  first  week  of  February,  1874,  there 
were  shipped  from  Shelbyville  alone,  4,780  dozen.  The  same  week 
the  following  articles  appear  among  the  shipments :  246  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 631  pounds  dressed  poultry,  fifty  live  turkeys,  besides  one  coop, 
number  not  given,  four  barrels  of  onions,  nine  barrels  of  onion  sets, 
and  $100  worth  of  furs.  Almost  every  farmer  has  a  few  hives  of  bees 
and  some  few  as  many  as  fifty  or  one  hundred  hives.  But  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  improved  hives — the  gums  are  either  made  of  plank 
or  are  sawed  off  from  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree.  *  White  clover  is  a 
very  common  growth  throughout  the  county  and  the  bees  have  a  large 
supply  of  food. 

Transportation  Facilities.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
has  a  branch  leading  from  Wartrace  to  Shelbyville,  eight  miles  long. 
The  main  line  passes  through  the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  In 
addition  to  the  railroad.  Duck  River  has  been  used,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber.  Some  rafla  of  cedar  are  yet  sent  to  Paduach,  Mem- 
phis, New  Orleans  and  intermediate  points  on  the  Tennessee  River  by 
means  of  this  stream.  There  are  also  eight  macadamized  roads,  seven 
of  them  leading  to  the  county  seat.  Many  of  them  are  badly  in  need 
of  repairs  and  can  scarcely  be  called  macadamized  roads.  The  dirt 
roads  are  execrable,  and  for  a  county  so  blessed  with  fertile  soils,  so 
rich  in  all  the  resources  of  a  vigorous  and  elevated  civilization,  are 
simply  disgraceful.  In  ^vinter  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  wheels  of  a 
buggy  to  sink  so  deep  in  the  stiff,  tenacious  mud  and  sloughs  that  a 
single  horse  is  incapable  of  pulling  it  out. 

Schools.  For  the  year  1873,  Bedford  county  levied  a  tax  of  ten 
eentB  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
Daring  the  &II  and  winter  of  the  same  year,  100  public  schools  were 
kepi  in  operation  for  four  months.    The  average  amount  paid  teachers 
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was  thirty-nine  dollars  per  mouth.  The  number  of  enrolled  scholars, 
5,039.  The  public  graded  school  in  Shelbyville  has  300  students  en- 
rolled, with  an  average  attendance  of  275.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
graded  system,  and  has  been  able,  with  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
Peabody  fund,  to  keep  in  operation  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  regulations  adopted  is  such  as  to  make  the  school  a 
model  of  discipline.  In  addition  to  the  studies  prescribed  in  the  school 
law,  a  preparatory  course  of  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics  is 
taught.  The  county  superintendent  is  John  R.  Dean.  The  Shelby- 
ville Female  Institute  is  of  high  standing,  and  is  presided  over  by  men 
ot  great  intelligence  and  learning.  To  show  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  the  Shelbyville  district  in  regard  to  public  schools,  it  is 
enough  to  mention  that  at  a  recent  election  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  tax  the  district  twenty  cents  additional  on  the  hundred  dollars,  there 
were  380  votes  cast  for  the  tax  and  thirteen  against  it. 

Agricultural  Associations.  The  Bedford  County  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association  have  erected  fair  grounds  just  without  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Shelbyville.  The  buildings  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  State,  and  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  articles 
exhibited  show  that  Bedford  county  has  quite  a  diversified  industry. 
A  fanners'  club  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  and  has  done 
much  to  develop  thought  and  to  induce  thrift  amongst  the  farmers  of 
the  county.  Several  granges  have  recently  been  established,  and  the 
order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  making  quite  a  favorable  im- 
pression throughout  the  county.  The  debt  of  the  county  in  Februaiy, 
1874,  was  about  $17,000,  principally  contracted  in  the  building  of  a 
court-house.  Bonds  were  issued  for  the  amount  of  indebtedness  and  a 
small  tax  levied  to  pay  them.  The  county  poor-house  is  a  miserable 
affair,  and  unworthy  the  elevated  character  of  the  citizens.  It  has 
about  an  average  of  ten  inmates,  but  the  appropriation  for  its  susten- 
ance is  inadequate  and  parsimonious. 

Towns  and  Villages.  The  incorporated  towns  in  Bedford  county, 
are  Shelbyville,  Wartrace,  Bellbuckle,  Unionville,  Richmond  and 
Flat  Creek,  having  populations  in  the  order  named  of  3,500,  200, 150, 
300,  100  and  200.  The  three  first  named  have  railroad  facilities. 
The  other  villages  are  Normandy,  Fairfield,  Palmetto,  Ha>vthome, 
Rover,  Fall  Creek,  Haley's  Station  and  Bedford.  Those  upon  the 
railroads,  Normandy  and  Haley's  Station,  are  good  shipping  points. 
Shelbyville  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  It  is  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Shelbyville  Branch  of  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
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nooga  Railroad^  and  on  the  north  side  of  Duck  River.  In  addition  to 
the  population  within  the  corporate  limits,  it  has  a  suburban  popula- 
tion of  four  hundred.  The  public  buildings  are  of  the  best  character- 
The  court-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $90,000,  is  a  model  of 
taste  and  propriety.  It  is  one  of  the  most  correct  and  convenient  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  State.  The  principal  court  room  is  forty  by  ninety 
feet,  County  Court  room  twenty  by  forty,  and  one  of  the  same  size  for 
the  Chancery  Court.  Besides,  there  are  four  jury  rooms,  six  offices, 
and  eight  basement  rooms.  The  whole  building,  including  porches,  is 
120  feet  long  and  91  feet  wide.  It  is  two  stories  in  height.  The  pil- 
lars for  the  lower  porches  are  of  blue  limestone,  square  and  in  Ashler 
masonry.  Those  above  are  cast  iron,  and  Corinthian  in  style.  The 
latter  are  twenty  in  number.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  an  ele- 
gant cupola,  containing  a  clock  and  bell  that  cost  $1,500.  The  people 
of  Shelbyville  are  justly  proud  of  this  structure,  so  elegant  in  design, 
and  so  appropriate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  There 
are  twenty-five  commercial  establishments  in  Shelbyville  doing  business 
to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  There  is  dlso  a  pork-house  that  has  been 
operating  for  two  years,  slaughtering  9,000  hogs  annually  that  aver- 
aged two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each,  gross.  A  carriage  shop  is 
in  operation  that  employs  nine  hands,  and  does  a  business  amounting 
to  $15,000  annually.  Besides  these  there  is  a  tannery,  with  a  business 
of  $10,000,  also  a  marble  yard  doing  $5,000  worth  of  business.  There 
are  two  hotels,  twenty-two  lawyers,  six  doctors,  and  three  trade  and 
livery  stables.  The  city  mills  turn  out  a  very  superior  article  of 
flour,  making,  annually,  about  8,000  barrels,  and  this  besides  custom- 
grinding.  Another  mill,  six  miles  from  Shelbyville,  manufactures 
about  5,500  barrels  of  flour  annually.  Over  70,000  bushels  of  wheat 
are  ground  annually  at  these  mills,  and  they  do  a  business,  in  flour  and 
meal,  amounting  to  over  $100,000.  There  are  two  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Shelbyville,  the  Commercial  and  the  Gazette.  The  religious 
denominations  are  represented  by  two  Presbyterian  churches,  two 
Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Christian,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic.  Sunday  schools  are  conducted  in  most  of  them.  Of  Shel- 
byville, it  may  be  said  generally,  that  the  people  are  public  spirited, 
moral,  intelligent,  but  not  so  enterpri>ing  as  those  in  some  other  towns 
in  the  State ;  the  buildings  do  not  display,  with  the  exception  of  the 
court-house,  any  architectural  beauty ;  the  streets  are  rough  and  the 
sidewalks  uneven,  paved  sometimes  with  flagging  stones,  and  some- 
times with  brick,  and  in  the  latter  case  more  than  half  the  brick  are 
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usually  missing.  But  few  new  houses  go  up.  Some  of  the  residences 
arc  comfortable  and  neat,  and  have  tasteful  yards,  ornamented  with 
evergreen  shrubs,  beautiful  and  rare  flowers,  and  above  all,  with  a  rich 
Bward  of  blue-grass.  The  society  of  Shelbyville  is  highly  cultivated 
and  refined.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  number  of  intelli- 
gent persons  in  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  State.  The  princely 
hospitality  of  the  citizens,  and  the  imperial  fascinations  of  the  ladies, 
always  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  stranger.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  people  in  the  countrj'  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  town. 
They  have  leisure  for  improvement.  They  do  not  raise  cotton,  but  in 
its  place  are  found  fat  stock,  rich,  green  meadows,  bulky  stacks,  neat 
dwellings,  commodious  stables,  clean  fence  corners,  abundant  leisure, 
smiling  faces  and  contented  hearts.  Owners  of  farms  are  free  from  the 
corroding  cares,  the  ceaseless  complainings  and  bickerings,  the  eternal 
worry  and  constant  dread  lest  the  rains  or  the  boll  worm,  or  some 
other  calamity,  fall  upon  the  crop  and  ruin  them.  Enterprise  is  needed. 
A  fresh  stimulus  is  demanded.  Old  ways  are  too  numerous,  and  old 
ruts  are  adhered  to  too  closely. '  Capitalists  are  more  disposed  to  buy 
notes  than  to  establish  manufactories.  Something  that  will  change 
investment  into  the  last-named  enterprises  would  give  a  wonderful 
impulse  to  the  material  interests  of  the  county.  With  a  proper 
degree  of  industrial  activity  it  would  be,  if  not  the  most  desirajble,  at 
least  one  of  the  most  desirable  counties  in  the  State  to  live  in.  A 
home  market  which  manufactories  would  establish,  would  greatly  bene- 
fit the  farmers. 

Sktiistie^.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was  24,333,  of 
which  6,484  were  colored.  In  1830  the  papulation  was  over  30,000, 
which  was  reduced,  from  various  causes,  to  20,546  in  1840.  In  this 
decade,  also,  Marshall  county  was  erected,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Bedford  was  taken  off  for  that  county.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  should  ensure.  Visions  of  wealth  in  new  countries  have  de- 
coyed many  of  the  best  citizens  from  the  county,  but  some  of  them, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  return.  There  has  been  more  emigration 
from  the  county  than  immigration  to  it,  a  fact  difficult  to  account  for 
in  any  other  way  than  that  the  high  price  of  land  deters  immigrantSi 
There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  in  which  a  respectable  living 
can  be  made  w^ith  so  little  labor.  The  scholastic  population  numberB 
7,483.  The  voting  population  in  1871  was  4,113;' 3,315  white,  and 
798  colored. 
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CANNON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — ^Woodbury. 

Cannon  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1836,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Governor  Cannon.  But  few  counties  in  the  State  have  a  more 
varied  beauty  of  scenery  than  Cannon.  Traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  the  sparkling,  rapid  waters  of  Stone^s  River,  with  numerous  tribu- 
taries flowing  into  it  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  with  high 
rounded  forest-covered  hills  between,  while  valleys  as  green  and  soils 
as  fertile  as  may  be  found  on  the  American  continent  lie  sleeping  in 
quiet  repose  by  the  bubbling  streams,  resonant  and  joyous  as  they 
dance  in  circling  eddies  and  playful  plunges  over  pebbly  shoals,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  sj)ot  so  suited  for  retirement  from  the 
noise  and  confusion  and  distracting  occupations  of  metropolitan  life. 
Boundary^  Topography  and  Sfreama.  The  county  is  bounded  by 
Wilson  and  Smith  on  the  north,  by  Warren  and  DeKalb  on  the  east,  by 
Coffee  on  the  south,  and  Rutherford  on  the  west.  It  embraces  about 
420  square  miles.  More  than  half  of  this  county  lies  in  the.  Central 
Basin,  and  the  remainder,  or  eastern  and  southern  edge,  on  the  High- 
land Rim.  Spurs  shoot  out  from  the  Highlands  into  the  valley,  one 
of  which,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  extends  nearly  through 
it,  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  streams 
that  enter  directly  into  the  Cumberland,  and  those  which  flow  in  an 
opposite  direction  into  Stone's  River.  From  the  north,  beginning  on 
the  east.  Stone's  River  is  fed  by  Rockhouse,  Carpenter's,  Rush  and  Lock 
creeks;  from  the  south,  Hill's  Creek,  Hollis'  Creek  and  Brawley's 
Fork,  the  latter  having  several  tributaries  known  as  Espy's  Cave,  Horse 
Spring  Fork  and  Burgess  Creek,  the  three  making  Carson's  Fork, 
which  empties  into  Brawley's  Fork,  one-half  mile  south  of  the 
Woodbury  and  Murfreesboro  Turnpike,  and  the  latter  into  Stone's 
River,  five  miles  west  of  the  county  seat.  Other  streams  issue  from- 
the  dividing  ridge,  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  flow  north.  Among 
these  are  Clear  Fork,  Sycamore,  Hurricane,  Saunder's  Fork,  and  Mar- 
shall's Creek.  Barren  Fork  of  Collins  River,  rises  on  the  Highlands, 
which  form  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county,  and  flows  east  into  Warren 
•  county.  Nearly  all  these  streams  supply  good  water-power.  Stone's 
River,  by  reason  of  its  swiftness  and  constancy,  and  volume  of  water 
is  especially  suited* for  milling  purposes.  On  it,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Woodbury,  are  four  large  flouring  mills,  with  capacities  of  grinding 
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from  250  to  7(0  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  Corn  mills  are  located  upon 
nearly  every  stream  mentioned.  From  Espy's  Cave  a  stream  of  water 
issues  in  sufficient  volume  to  drive  a  mill.  It  bursts  out  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  valley,  and  a  mill,  for  many  years,  has  been  in 
ojKU'ation  at  a  point  only  twenty  yards  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  There  is,  probably,  no  county  in  the  State  which  has  more  use- 
ful water-power. 

iSo//«,  Timber  and  Crops,     The  soils,  on  the  Highlands,  are  light 
colored,  sometimes  of  a  pale  yellow,  often  blue  and  occa.sionally  red. 
These  soils,  for  the  most  part,  are  thin  and  unproductive,  occupying 
level  areas,  and  covered  with  a  rank  barren  gross  which  aflTords  good 
summer  grazing.     Fruits,  herds-grass  and  tobacco  grow  well  upon  the 
Highlands,  but  these  soils  arc  not  well  suited  for  general  fanning. 
Neither  corn,  nor  wheat,  cotton,  nor  clover  will  grow  or  yield  remu- 
neratively    They  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  described  in  Lewis 
and  Lawrence  counties,  and  while  the  surface  of  the  country  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  the  soils   are  almost  always  deceptive.     As  a  conse- 
quence, these  lands  are  cheap.     Unimproved  lands,  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar  per  acre ;  improved  five  dollars. 
Passing  from  the  Highlands  eastwardly,  we  descend  a  long  slo|)e  and 
enter  the  knobby  region  of  the  Central  Basin.     These  knobs  cover  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  county,  and  are  usually  fertile  to  the  top. 
Limestone  crops  out  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  much  of  the  su^ 
face  unprofitable  for  cultivation.     The  character  of  the  countr)',  as  one 
descends  into  the  Basin,  changes  entirely.     The  timber  of  the  High- 
lands, which  usually  consists  of  black  jack,  chestnut  and  red  oak,  » 
here  replaced  by  poplar,  walnut,  while  oak,  sugar  tree,  ash,  beech,  red 
elm,  hackberry,  buckeye  and  cherry.     Nor  does  the  timber  differ  le« 
than  the  grasses  and  crops.     All  over  the  slopes  and  tops  of  these  swell- 
ing hills  blue  grass  springs  up,  and  even  upon  the  glady  places,  it 
grows  with  vigor  between  the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  and  furnishes  a 
rich  pasturage.     The  crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  by  the  luxuriance  of 
their  growth,  show  a  soil  rich  in  plant  food.     The  rocks  are  limestone, 
and  even  the  jKibbles  have  a  character  entirely  different.     Nearly  all 
the  lands,  in  this  portion  of  the  county,  arc  enclosed.     The  knobby 
lands  will  yield  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  of 
wheat  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels,  and  hay  from  one  to  two  tons. 
Clover  grows  remarkably  well.    The  price  of  such  lands,  improved  and 
unimproved,  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.     It  \s^ 
timated  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  county  is  embraced  in  the  cwck 
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basins.  The  soil  of  these  bottoms  is  rich,  loamy  and  pebbly,  easily 
worked  and  highly  productive.  They  are  esteemed  of  great  value, 
and  rate  from  thirty  to  seventy  dollars  per  acre.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  valley  land  is  in  cultivation. 

The  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  hay  and  clover.  Some  cotton  is  raised 
in  the  western  end  of  the  county,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  crop. 
With  good  cultivation,  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  two  tons  of  hay  are  considered  ordinary  crops.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  sowing  of  clover,  and  no  farmer  deserving  the  name  fails  to 
have  a  considerable  part  of  his  farm  given  to  clover  every  year.  The 
consequence  is,  there  are  no  abandoned  old  fields  to  be  seen.  Scarcely 
an  acre  of  land  has  been  turned  out.  Gullies  are  scarce,  though  the 
land  is  rolling.  In  no  county  in  the  State  do  the  farmers  pay  more 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  Jthe  soil.  In  this  respect  it  very  much 
resembles  Bedford  county.  Stock  raising  in  Cannon,  as  in  Bedford,  is 
the  main  pursuit  of  the  farmers,  and,  as  in  Bedford,  their  farms  are  in 
good  condition  and  command  a  high  price.  No  two  counties  could  be 
more  alike  in  soils,  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  character  of  the 
houses,  and  the  configuration  of  the  surface.  Stone's  River  answers  to 
Duck  River.  A  small  portion  of  the  Highlands  is  included  in  each. 
The  greatest  observable  difference  is  in  the  fencing.  In  Bedford  the 
fences  are  almost  wholly  of  cedar,  but  only  partly  so  in  Cannon.  Bed- 
ford has  cedar  forests  of  large  extent;  Cannon  has  a  very  limited  sup- 
ply of  cedar  timber.  That  used  in  the  county  is  obtained  from  Ruth- 
erford. Fine  stock  is  raised  in  both  counties,  and  no  better  idea  can 
be  given  of  the  soils  and  the  crops,  the  stock  and  the  people,  than  that 
which  we  have  already  given  in  the  description  of  Bedford  county. 
The  latter  county  is  not  so  knobby,  and  it  has  the  benefit  of  a  railroad, 
which  Cannon  has  not.  With  these  differences  pointed  out,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Bedford  county  for  prices  of  labor,  rents,  conditions  of 
contracts,  etc. 

Roads  and  Towns.  Cannon  has  but  few  good  roads.  The  Murfrees- 
boro  and  Woodbury  Turnpike  is  the  longest  macadamized  road  in  the 
county,  passing  over  about  eight  miles.  There  is  also  one  leading  from 
Anbum  to  Murfreesboro,  and  another  from  Brady vi lie  to  the  same 
point.  Woodbury,  the  county  seat,  nestles  in  the  lovely  valley  of 
Stone's  River,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  beautifully  rounded 
eminences.  The  scenery  around  the  town  is  lovely  and  grand,  without 
being  startling,  f  Beautiful  farms  and  comfortable  farm  houses  are  seen 
towards  the  west,  the  cultivated  fields  climbing  sometimes  to  the  to^ 
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of  the  rounded  hills.  The  bright  flashes  of  nmning  streams  enliven  the 
landscape.  Sprinjrs  of  perennial  flow  break  out  from  the  bases  of  the 
numerous  hills,  and  supply  good  water  in  great  abundance.  Yet> 
despite  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  Woodbury  has  % 
sleepy  api>ea ranee.  No  manufacturing  establishments  pve  life  to  the 
place.  X  court  house,  seven  Ary  goods  stores,  two  drug  stores,  three 
grocerie?*,  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  carriage  shop,  two  saddlery  es- 
taljHshmont*,  and  the  usual  number  of  lawyers'  offices  and  doctors' 
shops  comprise  the  business  portion  of  the  place.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  500.  There  are  three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist^ 
and  one  Christian.  The  Presbyterians  hold  worship  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  court  house.  School  facilities  are  very  good.  The  Woodbuiy 
Press,  a  weekly  j>aper,  is  published  here.  Bradyville,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  Auburn  in  the  north,  and  Mechanicsville  in  the 
east,  are  all  post  villages,  with  two  or  three  stores  each.  The  county 
has  a  poor  house,  with  150  acres  of  land  attached,  within  two  miles  of 
the  county  seat.     It  usually  has  from  ten  to  twenty  inmates. 

General  ObHervaiions,     The  population  of  Cannon  county  in  1870, 
was  10,502,  of  which  927,  or  less  than  one-tenth,  were  colored.    The 
citizens  are  industrious  and  energetic,  but  not  enterprising.    They  pre- 
fer the  old  way  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  sure  way.     They  are 
greatly  attached  to  the  county,  and  emigration  to  other  states  is  very 
rare.     They  would  like  to  have  additions  to  their  population,  though 
labor  is  sufficiently  abundant  and  cheap.   The  county  is  free  from  debt, 
and  jury  tickets  arc  at  par.     Infractions  of  the  law  are  not  common. 
Ease,  |)ejioe  and  plenty  characterize  the  county.   Economy  is  the  ruling 
trait  of  the  citizens,  and  they  mingle  with  their  labors  many  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.     The  streams  abound  in  fish  of  delightful  flavor,  and 
the  woods  with  various  kinds  of  game.    Hunting  and  fishing  form  the 
recreation  of  almost  every  class.     Simplicity  and  honesty,  intelligence 
and  virtue  characterize  the  citizens.     Desirous  of  a  competency,  but 
unambitious  of  great  wealth,  they  probably  come  as  near  as  any  people 
in  the  Stiitc  to  occupying  that  condition  which  DeQuincy  says  is  the 
most  favorable  for  happiness — not  so  poor  as  to  require  unremitting 
toil,  nor  so  rich  as  to  make  labor  unnecessary.     Nearly  every  farmer 
works  himself,  saves  his  earnings,  and  invests  them  in  his  own  county. 
For  this  reason,  land  is  higher  in  Cannon  county  than  in  Davidson. 
In  the  latter  county  there  are  so  many  op])ortunities  for  investments 
that  land  is  a  drug  on  the  market.     In  Cannon,  laud  is  considered,  if 
not  the  most  profitable,  at  least  the  safest  investment.    There  is  but 
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little  good  land  for  sale,  and  when  it  is  offered,  there  are  always  a  nupi- 
ber  of  eager  competitors.  The  nearest  railroad  is  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga,  twenty  miles  from  the  county  seat,  and  by  this  all  the 
surplus  produce  is  shipped.  Stock  is  driven  south  on  foot — mules, 
horses  and  cattle.  Sheep  raising  is  almost  unknown,  though  there  are 
but  few  localities  where  this  business  could  be  carried  on  more  profit- 
ably, if  protected  by  law.  The  farmers  greatly  complain  that  the  law- 
makers have  failed  to  give  any  protection  to  this  branch  of  farming. 
On  every  farm  dogs  can  be  seen  prowling  about,  but  sheep,  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  are  rarely  met  with.  The 
blue-grass  that  clothes  the  rolling  hills  in  such  beautiful  green,  would 
mistain  thousands  of  flocks,  and  increase  the  profits  of  the  farmers 
largely,  but  experience  has  taught  them  that  any  attempt  at  sheep 
breeding,  in  the  absence  of  a  dog  law,  is  the  extreme  of  folly. 


,  CHEATHAM  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Ashland. 

Cheatham  county  was  established  by  act"  of  the  Legislature  passed 
February  28,  1856.  Its  territory  was  taken  from  the  counties  of 
Davidson,  Robertson  and  Montgomery,  and  by  the  act  of  the  last 
liCgislature  a  very  small  portion  of  Dickson  county  has  been  attached 
to  it.  It  is  bounded  by  the  above  counties  and  also  by  the  county  of 
Williamson.  The  Cumberland  Biver  runs  through  the  county  in  a 
'westerly  direction,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 

Towns.  Ashland  City,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  Cumberland  Biver,  about  one  mile  above  the  head  of  Harpeth 
Shoals.  It  contains  about  250  inhabitants.  It  has  one  ohurch,  a  Masonio 
hall,  and  the  usual  county  buildings.  The  court-house  is  justly  the 
pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  county.  During  the  past  scholastic  year  the 
town  had  three  public  schools,  two  white  and  one  colored.  There  are  three 
dry-goods  stores,  in  all  of  which  groceries  and  family  supplies  are  kept; 
(me  shoe  and  boot  store,  in  connection  with  family  groceries;  with 
blacksmith,  shoe  and  boot  maker,  cooper,  saddler,  &c.,  and  three  drink- 
ing saloons.  There  is  a  tobacco  establishment  for  putting  up  tobacco 
in  hogsheads,  from  which  about  200  hogsheads  are  shipped  to  Clarks- 
ville,  Tennessee,'  annually.  Also  one  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  chewing  tobacco.  Sycamore,  about  four  miles  north  of  Ash- 
land, is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  village  with  a  population  larger 

than  that  of  Ashland  City. 
41 
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Pegram's  Station^  Kingston  Springs  and  Craggie  Hope  are  small 
villages  on  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  All  do  a  small 
trade  in  dry-goods  and  family  groceries.  Thomasville,  on  the  Nash- 
ville and  Clarksville  Pike^  has  one  store  and  a  tobacco  establishmeDt, 
where  several  hundred  hogsheads  are  put  up  annually. 

For  the  most  part,  the  &ce  of  the  county  is  hilly.     Adjoining  Bob- 
ertson  and  Montgomery  counties,  the  hill  land  is  quite   productive, 
yielding  well  com,  wheat,  oats  and  tobacco;  while  the  valleys  con- 
tiguous to  the  Sycamore,  Half  Pone  and  Barton's  creeks,  are  rich  and 
produce  fine  crops.     The  Davidson  portion  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  is  mostly  broken  and  the  hill  land  valuable  only  for  the  timber. 
The  Marrowbone  Creek  bottoms  are  not  as  productive  as  those  on  the 
streams  already  mentioned.  On  the  south  side  of  Cumberland,  the  land 
on  Harpeth  River  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  on  Sam's  and  Brush  creeb 
is  good.     The  greater  portion  of  the  county  on  the  south  side  is  hillf 
and    almost   mountainous.      Half  Pone,  Barton  and    Marrowbone 
creeks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cumberland  River  are  not  valuable  fer 
milling  purposes,  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the 
summer  season.     Sycamore  Creek,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coia- 
berland   River,  afiords  a  mu6h  better  and  more  constant  supply  of 
water.     This  stream  runs  deeply  below  the  general  level  of  the  oountij; 
its  average  depth  being  140  feet.     Its  course  is  very  winding.    From 
its  source  in  Sumner  county,  to  its  mouth  on  the  Cumberland  River,  it 
Harpeth  Shoals,  it  runs  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles.     It  fiJls  up- 
idly  and  affords  many  valuable   mill   sites.     Harpeth  River  and  its 
tributaries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cumberland,  have  valuable  wattf^ 
power.     On  Harpeth  is  a  very  valuable  one,  known  as  the  "  Ntntnrt 
of  Harpeth.''     It  is  made  by  cutting  across  the  very  narrow  neck  of* 
bend  in  this  stream,  seven  miles  in  its  circuit.     This  is  the  site  of  the 
formerly  celebrated  iron  works  of  Montgomery  Bell. 

Hill  land  unimproved,  sells  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  lit* 
proved  land  can  be  bought  at  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
Farms  are  generally  in  worse  condition  than  they  were  before  theinft 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  ten  bushels.  No  cotton  ii 
raised  and  very  few  peanuts.  Corn  will  average  about  twenty-ii* 
bushels  to  the  acre.  About  five  per  cent,  of  the  cleared  land  has  b** 
come  waste,  exhausted  by  a  succession  of  com  crops  and  bad  coltiv*' 
tion.  The  average  size  of  farms,  cleared  land,  is  about  thirty  acrei 
There  has  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  raising  of  stock  in  A» 
county,  and  hitherto  the  money  crops  have  been  most  profitable.    D* 
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soils  on  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  herds- 
grass,  though  clover  has  mostly  been  sown  as  a  renovator. 

Turning  plows  have  been  almost  exclusively  used  for  breaking  up 
as  well  as  cultivating  crops,  but  of  late  there  has  been  a  gradual  intro- 
duction of  shovel  plows  for  the  latter  purpose.  Farm  stock  is 
as  varied  as  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  the  farmers;  mules,  horses  and 
oxen  being  indiscriminately  used.  Labor  is  rather  scarce,  and  is  gen- 
erally paid  for  in  money.  The  usual  terms  when  part  of  the  crop  is 
given,  is  for  the  land-owner  to  furnish  the  land,  stock  and  provision 
for  stock,  and  implements,  and  divide  equally.  Farm  hands  get  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  and  board  per  month ;  factory  hands  one  dol- 
lar to  two  dollars  per  day  without  board.  Land  generally  rents  for 
one-third  the  produce  for  grain  crops.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
improved land  for  sale  in  the  county.  Farm  products  are  shipped 
to  Nashville  and  Clarksville  by  river,  and  to  Nashville  in  part 
by  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Bailroad,  which  is  the  only  rail- 
road passing  through  any  portion  of  our  county,  and  that  only  through 
one  comer.  Stock,  as  a  general  thing,  is  rather  common.  Some  are, 
however,  introducing  a  few  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Chester  hogs,  and  as 
a  consequence  marked  improvements  are  noticeable  in  the  increased 
amount  of  pork  annually  slaughtered.  Sheep  are  not  generally  raised. 
The  people  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  with  pasture  land  for  their 
accommodation,  and  to  let  them  run  in  the  woods  would  expose  them 
too  much  to  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  worthless  curs. 

Building  MoUerial.  Limestones  adapted  to  building  purposes  are 
common,  though  of  late  years  not  much  used,  as  brick  seems  to  have 
superseded  its  uaKi,  There  are  large  quantities  of  rock,  called  by  the 
natives  sandstone,  that  has  never  been  brought  into  use  as  a  building 
stone  to  any  great  extentl 

Manufactories.  The  largest  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
county  is  that  of  the  Sycamore  Manufacturing  Company.  The  works 
of  the  company  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  valley  of 
Sycamore  Creek,  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Cumberland  Etver 
and  about  half  way  between  Nashville  and  Clarksville.  The  water- 
power  for  the  works  is  obtained  by  cutting  across  a  very  narrow  neck 
of  a  bend  in  the  creek.  The  stream  in  its  course  around  this  bend 
fidls  about  fourteen  feet,  so  that,  with  a  dam  fourteen  feet  in  height,  a 
head  of  water  is  obtained  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  afibrding  one  of 
the  best  water-powers  within  sixty  miles  of  Nashville.  The  principal 
bufflneas  of  this  company  is  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder,  although 
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thev  have  in  addition  a  saw  mill  of  large  capaeitr,  and  a  flooring  mill 
with  a  capacity  to  tarn  out  aboat  seventr-five  barrels  of  flour  per  daj. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  manofiurture  of  cotton  vam  and  cloth  was  carried 
on  at  Sycamore,  but  the  machinerr  having  been  mined  by  standing 
idle  during  the  war,  that  branch  of  business  has  been  abandoned  and 
almoe^t  the  entire  attention  of  the  present  company  is  now  given  to  the 
manu&cture  of  gun-powder.    Since  the  war  the  business  has  been  or- 
ganized under  a  charter  with  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000,  with  authoritj 
in  their  charter  to  increase  the  same  to  $300,000.    The   permanent 
capital  of  the  company  has  already  been  largely  increased  by  the  addi* 
tion  to  their  mills  of  the  entire  machinery  of  the  Confederate  powder 
works  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  were  very  large  and  perfectly  built 
When  this  machinery  is  put  into  operation,  (which  will  be  done  dnriif 
the  present  year),  the  permanent  capital  of  the  company  will  be  in- 
creased to  very  nearly  the  lin}it  allowed  by  its  charter,  $300,000.  The 
Augusta  machinery  has  all  been  removed  to  Sycamore,  and  is  now  being 
put  up.     The  buildings  for  the  same  are  already  completed.   The  baOd- 
ings  for  the  incorporating  mills,  where  there  is  the  most  danger  of  ex- 
plosions, are  six  in  number.     They  are  massively  built,  the  walls  being 
of  heavy  limestone  rock,  five  feet  wide  at  the  b&se  and  three  ieet  wide 
at  the  top,  with  four  buttresses  on  the  outside  of  each  wall  three  feet 
square.     The  buildings  are  open  at  opposite  ends,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  an  explosiou,  no  other  buildings  will  be  in  danger.     To  supply  the 
want  of  water  in  seasons  of  great  drought,  there  is  a  steam  engine  of 
100  horse  power  for  the  powder  mills,  and  a  double  steam  engine  of 
forty  horse  power  for  the  other  works.     The  capacity  of  the  powdff 
works,  when  the  additional  machinery  is  put  into  operation,  will  be 
240  kegs  or  6,000  pounds  of  blasting  powder  per  day,  or  3,000  pounds 
of  sporting  powder.      The   company  has   brought  the  quality  of  ite 
sporting  and  blasting  powder  to  great  perfection,  there  being  none 
made  in  the  United  States  superior  to  it     Our  State,  as  well  as  the 
whole  south,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  success  of  the  company  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  of  its  success  as  a  business  enterprise.     Upwards 
of  thirty-five  families,  besides  several  single  men,  are  supported  by  the 
business  of  the  company.     It  provides  a  room  for  religious  services  for 
its   operatives,  and  a  hall    for   the   Good   Templars,  a  temperanoe 
organization.     It  gives  liberal  support  to  schools,  and  has  on  its  prem- 
ises boarding  school  buildings  for  boys,  probably  more  spacious  and  ce^ 
tainly  superior  in  architectural  beauty  to  any  in  the  State.    One  practice 
has  been  adopted  by  this  company  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  mann- 
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facturing  companies.  They  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  as  a  Christmas  offering,  a  newspaper,  to  be  selected  by  the 
operatives  out  of  any  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States. 
North  of  Sycamore  mills,  about  four  miles,  is  a  flouring  mill  with 
three  runs  of  stones,  where  a  superior  article  of  flour  is  manufactured. 
There  are  other  smaller  corn  and  flouring  mills,  and  many  saw-mills  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  manufacturing  capacities  of  the 
county  are  but  little  developed.  At  the  Narrows  of  Harpeth  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  formerly  carried  on  extensively  by  Montgom- 
ery Bell.  Four  forge  hammers  were  kept  in  constant  operation.  The 
iron  made  there  was  of  a  superior  quality,  and  was  the  favorite  iron  for 
the  manufacture  of  steam  boilers.  The  ore  beds  are  extensive,  and 
the  ore,  limonite,  yielding  about  45  per  cent.  These  works  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  widow  of  the  last  proprietor,  and  are  not  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  people  are  quite  domestic  in  their  habits,  observing  primitive 
customs  and  dress,  and  wedt  a  great  deal  of  home-made  clothing.  As 
a  general  thing  farming  is  not  as  remunerative  as  it  should  be,  for  one 
reason,  among  others,  that  the  farmers  adhere  with  too  much  tenacity 
to  old  modes  and  customs,  and  do  not  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement, noticeable  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  great  draw- 
back to  farming  is  the  lack  of  labor-saving  ^machinery,  improved  farm 
implements  and  a  regular  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  very  few  paying 
any  attention  to  these  vital  matters,  continuing  to  run  land  in  com 
without  using  fertilizers  or  renovators  until  the  eoil  is  exhausted,  then 
it  is  thrown  out  to  grow  up  in  sassafras  and  persimmon  sprouts,  while 
another  field  is  cleared  to  undergo  the  same  exhaustive  process.  Su- 
peradded to  all  is  a  shallow  plowing,  one-horse  plows  in  a  majority  of 
cases  being  the  rule,  a  subsoil  plow  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  va- 
garies of  "  book  farming." 

Smaller  Industries.  The  people  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  smaller 
industries  of  life.  Fruit-raising  is  only  in  its  infancy,  there  being  very 
few  oroJiards  worthy  the  name ;  however,  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  industry  of  late  years.  Doubtless  more  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted  in  Cheatham  county  in  the  last  three  years  than  in 
any  ten  years  before.  There  was  a  spasmodic  effort  made  about  three 
years  since  in  bee  culture,  but  owing  in  part  to  the  failure  of  the  hive 
generally  adopted,  the  interest  soon  died  out,  and  now  there  is  scarcely 
any  effort  made  in  that  direction.   Butter  and  cheese  making,  especially 
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the  latter^  has  but  a  small  place  in  the  list  of  industries  of  the  people  of 
Cheatham  county.  Considerable  numbers  of  chickens  and  eggs  are 
annually  shipped  to  Nashville  and  Clarksville.  The  grape  has  not 
been  tried  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  from  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  number  of  its  favorable  exposures,  it  might  be  success- 
fully cultivated.  When  proper  care  and  diligence  have  been  used,  the 
apple  and  the  peach  do  exceedingly  well.  There  are  no  nurseries  in 
this  county,  most  of  the  trees  planted  here  now  are  obtained  from  Da- 
vidson, Robertson  and  Montgomery  counties,  the  people  having  pretty 
generally  come  to  the  conclusion  to  patronize  home  industry,  at  least 
so  far  as  fruit  trees  are  concerned. 

Timbery  ImmigrantSy  &c.  The  most  valuable  timbers  are  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut,  cherry  and  chestnut 
The  poplar,  walnut  and  cherry  timber  is  sawn  into  lumber  and  shipped 
to  Nashville  and  Clarksville.  Large  quantities  of  saw  logs  are  rafied 
to  the  latter  place.  Poplar  and  chestnut  shingles,  in  large  quantities^ 
are  also  made  and  shipped  to  the  above  points.  Many  thousands  of 
boafds  and  staves  are  annually  made  and  shipped,  while  a  good  many 
are  made  into  flour,  whisky  and  lard  barrels  for  exportation.  This 
is  the  principal  use  to  which  the  oak  timber  is  applied.  Considerable 
numbers  of  wagon-spokes  are  also  made  of  the  white  oak.  The  hick- 
ory timber  is  used  for  axe  handles,  spoke  timber  and  axletrees,  as  abo 
for  hoop  poles,  which  are  shipped  as  above,  though  sometimes  pipe 
staves  are  shipj)cd  direct  to  New  Orleans.  The  people  are  fiivorably 
disposed  to  immigrants,  and  would  kindly  receive  any  who  would  help 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  county.  They  have  no  use  for  that 
class  who  propose  to  live  by  their  wits,  at  other  people's  expense,  but 
if  immigrants  come  to  identify  themselves  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
county,  a  hearty  welcome  is  extended  to  them.  They  will  be  made 
to  feel  at  home,  and  as  a  part  of  the  people.  The  county  needs  men 
-of  energy  and  public  spirit  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  various  indus- 
tries. The  farmers  are,  as  a  general  thing,  not  disposed  to  sell  out 
their  farms  to  immigrants,  or  any  one  else,  but  out  of  the  abundance  of 
unimproved  land,  are  willing  to  sell  them  homes  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  population  is  about  fourteen  thousand,  and  has  increased  in  the 
last  decade.  There  is  but  little  concert  of  action  among  the  farmers. 
They  have  no  agricultural  or  mechanical  associations.  The  county  debt 
is  about  $1,200,  to  meet  which  it  has  the  taxes  of  this  year,  and  real 
estate  and  notes  for  real  estate,  amply  sufficient  to  meet  it  all.  Upon  a 
fair  balance  being  struck,  the  county  would  be  entirely  out  of  debt 
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SchxHjls,  At  the  opening  of  the  public  schools,  under  the  present 
law,  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  private  schools,  but  poorly  sus- 
tained. The  public  schools  were  cpntinued  for  three  months,  thirty- 
ax  in  number,  about  1,400  children  receiving  instruction  therein. 
There  are  now  no  colleges  or  academies  in  the  county.  Before  the 
war  there  was  one  near  Sycamore  that  commenced  with  fair  prospect 
of  success,  but  the  war  coming  on,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and 
nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  very  extensive,  convenient  and 
well-arranged  buildings,  standing  as  a  monument  of  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  late  civil  strife. 

Mineral  springs  are  abundant.  Kingston  Springs,  on  the  Nashville 
and  Northwestern  Railroad,  furnishes  red,  white  and  black  sulphur 
water;  Sam's  Creek,  red  and  white  sulphur.  Harris'  Sulphur  Springs 
are  about  two  miles  fix)m  Ashland  city.  King's  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
various  others  of  less  note,  are  in  the  county. 

There  are  plenty  of  saw  and  grist  mills — among  the  latter  two  or 
three  flouring  mills — ^to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  county.  The 
county  has  no  poor-house ;  what  few  paupers  there  are  in  the  county 
are  kept  by  appropriations  made  at  the  quarterly  sessions  of  the  county 
ooort.  There  is  only  one  macadamized  road  in  the  county,  and  that  only 
for  a  few  miles.    The  dirt  roads  are  not  kept  in  good  order. 

The  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  and  when  properly  cultivated,  yields 
sufficiently  for  the  support  of  a  much  larger  population  than  we  have 
at  present.  Education  is  rather  at  a  low  ebb.  The  present  public 
school  law  meets  with  strong  opposition,  which  is  giving  place  to  a 
better  feeling. 

For  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  county  the  Secretary  is  in- 
debted to  S.  D.  Power. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Celina. 

This  is  a  new  county,  created  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1870,  and  organized  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  in  the  same  year. 
The  territory  was  taken  in  nearly  equal  parts  from  the  counties  of 
Jackson  and  Overton.  Three  places  were  put  in  nomination  for  the 
ccmnty  seat»  Celina,  Butler's  Landing  and  Bennett's  Ferry;  but  the 
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outcrops  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  about  half  way  up  on  each  side.  It 
is  highly  fossiiiferous^  and  by  disintregation  is  continually  adding  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the  valleys  of  the  creeks,  and  also  to 
some  extent  in  the  larger  valleys^  the  soils  have  been  modified  by  drift 
which  comes  down  from  the  surrounding  hills,  so  that  they  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  sand  than  the  same  kind  of  soil  otherwise  situated. 
This  sand  mixed  with  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  rocks,  makes  a  very  mellow,  friable  loam.  Most  of  the 
creeks  bring  do>vn  also  large  quantities  of  chert,  which  gives  a  gravelly 
character  to  the  soil  where  it  Ls  deposited.  This  gravel,  however, 
rarely  reaches  out  into  the  larger  valleys  in  sufficient  quantity  to  im- 
pair their  quality.  In  the  beds  of  all  the  creeks  this  chert  is  found  in 
immense  quantities.  All  along  Cumberland  and  Obey's  rivers  there 
are  alluvial  bottoms  of  considerable  extent.  These  are  naturally  the 
richest  lauds  in  the  county.  The  deposits  of  fertilizing  mud  brought 
down  by  the  river  renew  every  year  the  waste  of  the  soil,  and  some  of 
them  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  continued  to  produce  crops  of 
corn  every  year  with  no  manure,  and  without  any  decrease  in  tie 
amount  produced.  But  there  are  some  disadvantages  to  counterbalaDoe 
these  good  gifts.  Fences  are  often  carried  away  by  high  water.  Not 
unfrequently,  when  the  fields  are  ready  to  be  planted,  a  sudden  freshet 
in  a  few  liours  obliterates  the  work  of  many  days,  and  in  some  cases 
growing  crops  are  destroyed  by  an  unseasonable  overflow. 

Valleys,  In  this  connection,  a  particular  description  of  some  of  the 
principal  valleys  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  Cumberland  River.  The  part  included  in  Clay 
county  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  little  more 
than  one  mile.  Crossing  the  State  line  a  little  east  of  north  from 
Celina,  it  extends  obliquely  across  the  county  in  a  direction  rather 
more  south  than  west.  The  numerous  smaller  valleys  opening  into  it 
give  to  the  escarpments  on  either  hand  a  serrated  character.  The  river 
meanders  through  the  valley,  often  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and 
many  towering  cliffs  rise  perj>endicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  Ae 
height  of  several  hundred  feet.  In  passing  up  or  down  the  valley  by 
land,  it  is  necessary  either  to  cross  the  river  many  times  or  to  pass  over 
these  bluffs  by  rugged,  toilsome  roads.  Obey's  River  Valley  is,  in  its 
general  character,  similar  to  that  of  Cumberland,  except  that  it  is 
smaller.  Reckoning  from  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
River,  where  it  properly  begins,  it  meanders  first  west  south-west  and 
then  a  little  north  of  west,  to  the  center  of  the  county,  where  it  opois 
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into  the  Cumberland  Valley  at  Celina.  Following  its  serpentine  course^ 
the  distance  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  or  more,  but,  in  a  direct  line,  not 
exceeding  twenty.  It  has  an  average  breadth,  between  the  bases  of 
the  hills,  of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Mill  Creek  has  a 
fine  valley  coming  in  on  the  east  side  below  Celina.  It  is  eight  miles 
long,  and  averages  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width.  Iron's  Creek  Valley, 
having  about  the  same  dimensions,  comea  into  Obey's  from  the  south, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  line  of  the  proposed  South- 
western Railroad  passes  through  this  valley.  Kettle  Creek  Valley 
comes  into  Cumberland  from  the  north-west  near  the  State  line,  about 
three  miles  of  the  lower  end  being  in  this  county.  It  has  an  average 
breadth  of  half  a  mile.  There  are  a  number  of  less  important  valleys, 
all  of  which  contain  good  farms.  Of  these,  Mitchell's  Creek,  Proctor's 
Creek  and  Brimstone  are  the  largest. 

Farms.  The  amount  of  waste  land  in  the  county  is*  estimated  at 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  area.  By  waste  land,  we  mean  laud  that 
is  yielding  nothing.  There  is  no  farm,  properly  so  called,  less  than 
eighty  acres,  and  the  largest  perhaps  never  exceed  two  thousand  acres. 
Two  to  three  hundred  acres  in  a  farm  are  not  uncommon.  The  small 
fiurms  are  almost  always  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  owners,  while 
on  those  that  are  large  hired  labor  is  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. Labor  is  scarce.  The  negroes,  of  whom  in  slavery  times  there 
were  large  numbers,  have  nearly  all  left  the  county,  and  but  few 
laboring  men  have  come  in  to  supply  their  place.  Wages  for  farm 
hands  range  from  $10  to  $20  per  month,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  employment. 

Grood,  well  improved  farms  on  the  uplands  can  be  bought  at  five  to 
ten  dollars  \^v  acre,     in  the  valley,  prices  range  considerably  higher. 
Twenty  to  fifty  dollars  may  be  taken  as  the  limits.     The  prices,  of 
course,  are  governed  by  various  considerations,  such  as  quality  of  land, 
'Value  of  improvements  and  location.    Farm  improvements  are  scarcely 
«is  good  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  lands  are  not  generally  in  so 
liigh  a  state  of  cultivation.     This  falling  off  is  due  mainly  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor.     But  most  of  the  farmers  are  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious, and  are  regaining,  as  fast  as  circumstance,  and  the  means  at 
Ueir  command  will  permit,  their  former  degree  of  prosperity.     Unim- 
proved lands  vary  in  value  from  one  dollar  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre, 
%he  latter  are,  of  course,  in  the  valleys.     We  would  recommend,  as  a 
tneans  of  supplying  the  lack  of  labor,  a  more  extensive  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  than  is  now  common.    On  most  of  the  farms  drills, 
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outcrops  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  about  half  way  up  on  each  side.  It 
is  highly  fossiliferous^  and  by  disintregation  is  continually  adding  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the  valleys  of  the  creeks,  and  also  to 
some  extent  in  the  larger  valleys,  the  soils  have  been  modified  by  drift 
which  comes  down  from  the  surrounding  hills,  so  that  they  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  sand  than  the  same  kind  of  soil  otherwise  situated. 
This  sand  mixed  with  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  rocks,  makes  a  very  mellow,  friable  loam.  Most  of  the 
creeks  bring  down  also  large  quantities  of  chert,  which  gives  a  gravelly 
character  to  the  soil  where  it  is  deposited.  This  gravel,  however, 
rarely  reaches  out  into  the  larger  valleys  in  sufficient  quantity  to  im- 
pair their  quality.  In  the  beds  of  all  the  creeks  this  chert  is  found  in 
immense  quantities.  All  along  Cumberland  and  Obey's  rivers  there 
are  alluvial  bottoms  of  considerable  extent.  These  are  naturally  the 
richest  lands  in  the  county.  The  deposits  of  fertilizing  mud  brought 
down  by  the  river  renew  every  year  the  waste  of  the  soil,  and  some  of 
them  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  continued  to  produce  crops  of 
corn  every  year  with  no  manure,  and  without  any  decrease  in  the 
amount  produced.  But  there  are  some  disadvantages  to  counterbalance 
these  good  gifts.  Fences  are  often  carried  away  by  high  water.  Not 
unfrequently,  when  the  fields  are  ready  to  be  planted,  a  sudden  freshet 
in  a  few  liours  obliterates  the  work  of  many  days,  and  in  some  cases 
growing  crops  are  destroyed  by  an  unseasonable  overflow. 

Valleys.  In  this  connection,  a  particular  description  of  some  of  the 
principal  valleys  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  Cumberland  River.  The  part  included  in  Clay 
county  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  little  more 
than  one  mile.  Crossing  the  State  line  a  little  east  of  north  from 
Celina,  it  extends  obliquely  across  the  county  in  a  direction  rather 
more  south  than  west.  The  numerous  smaller  valleys  opening  into  it 
give  to  the  escarpments  on  either  hand  a  serrated  character.  The  river 
meanders  through  the  valley,  often  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and 
many  towering  cliffs  rise  j>erpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  Ae 
height  of  several  hundred  feet.  In  passing  up  or  down  the  valley  hy 
land,  it  is  necessary  either  to  cross  the  river  many  times  or  to  pass  over 
these  bluffs  by  rugged,  toilsome  roads.  Obey's  River  Valley  is,  in  its 
general  character,  similar  to  that  of  Cumberland,  except  that  it  is 
smaller.  Reckoning  from  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
River,  where  it  properly  begins,  it  meanders  first  west  south-west  and 
then  a  little  north  of  west,  to  the  center  of  the  county,  where  it  opens 
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into  the  Cumberland  Valley  at  Celina.  Following  its  serpentine  course^ 
the  distance  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  or  more,  but,  in  a  direct  line,  not 
exceeding  twenty.  It  has  an  average  breadth,  between  the  bases  of 
the  hills,  of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Mill  Creek  has  a 
fine  valley  coming  in  on  the  east  side  below  Celina.  It  is  eight  miles 
long,  and  averages  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width.  Iron's  Creek  Valley, 
having  about  the  same  dimensions,  comea  into  Obey's  from  the  south, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  line  of  the  proposed  South- 
western Railroad  passes  through  this  valley.  Kettle  Creek  Valley 
comes  into  Cumberland  from  the  north-west  near  the  State  line,  about 
three  miles  of  the  lower  end  being  in  this  county.  It  has  an  average 
breadth  of  half  a  mile.  There  are  a  number  of  less  important  valleys, 
all  of  which  contain  good  farms.  Of  these,  Mitchell's  Creek,  Proctor's 
Creek  and  Brimstone  are  the  largest. 

Farms.  The  amount  of  waste  land  in  the  county  is- estimated  at 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  area.  By  waste  land,  we  mean  land  that 
is  yielding  nothing.  There  is  no  farm,  properly  so  called,  less  than 
eighty  acres,  and  the  largest  perhaps  never  exceed  two  thousand  acres. 
Two  to  three  hundred  acres  in  a  farm  are  not  uncommon.  The  small 
farms  are  almost  always  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  owners,  while 
on  those  that  are  large  hired  labor  is  efnployed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. Labor  is  scarce.  The  negroes,  of  whom  in  slavery  times  there 
were  large  numbers,  have  nearly  all  left  the  county,  and  but  few 
laboring  men  have  come  in  to  supply  their  place.  Wages  for  farm 
hands  range  from  $10  to  $20  per  month,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  employment. 

Good,  well  improved  farms  on  the  uplands  can  be  bought  at  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  In  the  valley,  prices  range  considerably  higher. 
Twenty  to  fifty  dollars  may  be  taken  as  the  limits.  The  prices,  of 
course,  are  governed  by  various  considerations,  such  as  quality  of  land, 
value  of  improvements  and  location.  Farm  improvements  are  scarcely 
as  good  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  lands  are  not  generally  in  so 
high  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  falling  off  is  due  mainly  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  But  most  of  the  farmers  are  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious, and  are  regaining,  as  fast  as  circumstance,  and  the  means  at 
their  command  will  permit,  their  former  degree  of  prosperity.  Unim- 
proved lands  vary  in  value  from  one  dollar  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre, 
the  latter  are,  of  course,  in  the  valleys.  We  would  recommend,  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  lack  of  labor,  a  more  extensive  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  than  is  now  common.     On  most  of  the  farms  drills. 
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gang  plows  and  reapers  could  be  used  with  great  advantage.    Two- 
horse  turning  plows  are  now  in  common  use.     Subsoiling  is  often  done 
with  a  home-made  gopher  plow.     We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
hill-side  plows  in  the  county.    Single  and  double  shovels  are  commonly 
used  in  cultivating  the  crops.     The  latter  are  increasing  in  popularity. 
Horses  or  mules  are  generally  used  for  drawing  plows.     Oxen  are  em- 
ployed for  carting,  and  sometimes  for  heavy  plowing.      Large  land- 
owners often  let  a  part  of  their  farms  to  tenants,  either  for  money- 
rents  or  on  shares.     Sometimes  farms  are  leased  for  several  years. 
Money-rents  vary,  according  to  quality  of  land,  from  two  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  acre.     Those  who  cultivate  land  on  shares  usually  pay  to  the 
owner  one-third  of  the  crop  for  ordinary,  and  one-half  for  best  land& 
If  the  owner  furnishes  an  outfit,  he  has  an  allowance  for  that. 

Crops.  The  leading  crops  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  com, 
tobacco,  clover  and  grasses,  wheat,  oats  and  rye.  Potatoes  and  tur- 
nips arc  also  raised  to  some  extent  as  field  crops.  About  one-tenth  of 
the  cultivated  land  is  kept  in  grass,  of  which  almost  all  is  meadow. 
Some  grass  is  sown  for  pasture,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent 
Old  meadows  that  have  become  foul  are  often  plowed  up  and  planted, 
but  not  generally  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  land.  Clover  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  green  manure,  but  by  no  means  so  generally  as  it 
should  be.  In  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  no  crop  can  compete  with 
corn.  It  may  be  grown  on  the  same  field  year  after  year  without  any 
apparent  decrease  in  the  quantity  produced.  Eighty  bushels  per  acre  are 
common,  and  100  are  sometimes  reached  on  the  best  lands.  This 
brings  a  net  income  of  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Such  farmin; 
pays.  On  the  Highlands  tobacco  is  the  leading  crop,  and  its  produc- 
tion is  annually  increasing.  We  have  no  statistics  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  raised,  but  Clay  county,  according  to  area  and  popu- 
lation, no  doubt,  ranks  among  the  largest  tobacco-producing  counties. 
Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  shipped.  The  Walker  variety  of 
red  wheat  originated  a  few  miles  below  Celina.  It  is  still  quite  popu- 
lar, hut  the  Tappahannock  is  taking  tlfle  lead  since  the  white  varieties 
have  become  fashionable.     The  Mediterranean,  also,  has  many  friends. 

Live  Stock,  For  the  county  at  large  there  is  nothing  more  profitable 
than  the  rearing  of  live  stock,  and  many  of  the  largest  farmers  make 
it  the  leading  business.  Horses  and  mules  in  considerable  numbers  ut 
driven  to  the  southern  market  every  year.  But  little  effort  has  yet 
been  made  to  improve  the  stock  of  horses.     There.are  in  the  ooaotf 
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several  stallions  with  approved  pedigrees,  but  a  large  majority  of  the 
horses  are  of  unknown  lineage.  There  are  three  Spanish  jacks  in  the 
county.  ■Scrub  cattle  are  still  common  on  the  hills,  but  most  of  those 
in  the  river  valleys  are  Short-horns  and  grades.  Many  fine  animals 
have  been  brought  from  the  "  blue-grass  region"  of  Kentucky.  Clay 
county,  also,  boasts  a  race  of  hogs  superior  to  the  common  stock.  In 
the  valleys  very  few  are  to  be  found,  except  Berkshires  and  grades. 
But  villainous  looking  razor-backs  still  roam  over  the  ridges.  Sheep 
are  not  numerous.  Most  of  the  old  stock  have  been  killed  by  dogs, 
butchered  for  mutton  or  sold  out  of  the  county.  The  number  which 
fall  a  prey  to  the  dogs  every  year  is  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  all  in 
the  county.  There  is  no  effectual  remedy  but  a  wholesome  dog  law. 
Many  farmers  would  be  glad  to  embark  in  the  business  pf  sheep-breed- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  if  they  could  have  protection  for  their  property. 
Large  areas  of  land  might  be  utilized  in  this  way  that  are  now  value- 
less. The  sheep  now  on  hand  are  generally  good,  and  farmers  are  buy- 
ing of  the  improved  breeds. 

Smaller  IndustrieSj  Household  Manufactures^  <fcc.  Fruit  growing  has 
not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves,  and  good  orchards  are  not 
so  common  as  in  some  other  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Even 
the  fruit  that  is  produced  is  generally  allowed  to  waste,  very  little 
being  dried  or  canned.  Butter-making  receives  more  attention.  With 
better  facilities  for  transportation,  dairying  would  be  quite  profitable. 
Poultry  and  eggs  are  sold  in  considerable  numbers.  Articles  of  home 
manufacture  include  jeans,  linsey,  home-made  carpets,  cotton  and 
woollen  socks,  and  many  other  articles  used  in  the  family  or  on  the 
fiirm. 

T}ransp(niaiion  and  Markets.  There  are  few  counties  in  the  State 
more  fietvored  by  nature,  in  regard  to  facilities  for  transportation. 
Cumberland  River  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  about  seven  months 
in  the  year.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  boats  run  regularly. 
Obey's  River  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county,  usually  for  three  months  or  more.  Most  of  the  products 
are  carried  to  market  by  water,  and  merchandise  is  brought  up  from 
Nashville  in  the  same  way,  during  the  boating  season.  When  the 
water  is  low  it  is  carried  in  wagons  either  from  Nashville  or  from 
Glasgow,  Kentucky. 

StrtamB  and  Water-power.  The  rivers  have  already  been  sufficiently 
described.    The  creeks  are  all  so  much  alike  that,  a  general  description 
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will  suffice.     Several  small  streams  flowing  from  off  tbe  Highlands, 
unite  their  waters  in  or  near  the   head  of  the  valley.     The  volnme  of 
water  is  increased  by  springs  and  by  other  streams  coming  in  on  either 
hand.     It  is  now  a  creek,  and  meanders  gracefiilly  throogh  the  quiet 
valley,  often  leaving  the  bases  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  opposite  hills, 
while  a  broad  bottom,  usually  a  level  field,  stretches  out  on  the  other 
side.     The  banks  are  low,  and  generally  composed  of  chert  mixed 
with  sand.     The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  are  unusoally  noth- 
ing but  chert.     From  this  general  character  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
streams  do  not  offer  many  advantages  for  manufacturing.     Some  of 
the  streams,  which  are  of  considerable  size  where  they  come  down  from 
off  the  Highlands,  afford  good  powers.     Irvin's  Creek  has  several  mills, 
Mill  Creek  has  two  in  Clay  county.     Both  of  these  have  their  head 
waters  in  Overton  county.      Most  of  the  mills  are  run  by  steam.    Of 
these  there  are  five  saw-mills,  three  grist-mills,  a  planing-mill  and  a 
carding-machine. 

Minerals,  In  the  neighborhood  of  Irvin's  Creek,  and  lying  pardy 
in  Overton  county,  there  is  a  ridge  which  is  believed  to  contain  exten- 
sive beds  of  iron  ore.  It  has  been  dug  into  at  several  places,  and  rich 
specimens  obtained,  but  none  of  the  ore  has  been  worked.  It  is  near  the 
line  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad.  Another  iron  region  is  reported 
to  exist  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  but  of  its  extent  or  valoe 
we  have  no  accurate  information.  The  completion  of  this  railroad, 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  long  deferred,  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  developing  whatever  valuable  minerals  exist.  The  Black  Shale 
which  underlies  the  sandstone  of  the  Highlands  and  crops  out  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  is  often  exposed  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  con- 
tains alum  and  copperas,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  substances  might 
be  profitably  eliminated.  The  Black  Shale  is  also  the  source  of  sol-  « 
phur  springs,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part.  Petroleum  oozes  from 
the  same  formation  at  several  points  in  the  county.  These  are  called 
oil  spring.  They  occur  on  Brimstone  Creek  in  the  south-west,  on 
Sulphur  Creek  in  the  north,  and  on  Mill  Creek  in  the  south.  There 
is  an  oil  well  on  Mill  Creek,  from  which  several  barrels  of  petroleum 
have  been  obtained. 

MkccUaneom,  The  area  of  the  county  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  square  miles,  nearly.  No  census  has  been  taken  since  the  county 
was  formed,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the  exact  population,  but 
basing  an  estimate  upon  that  of  the  neighboring  counties,  it  is^  in  round 
numbers,  6,000,  being  about  thirty  to  the  square  mile.     The  acholastie 
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population  is  nearly  2,000.  The  public  schools  are  working  success- 
fully in  every  district,  and  the  means  of  education  are  within  reach  of 
all.  There  is  at  Celina  a  county  academy,  where  a  good  school  is  reg- 
ularly kept.  At  Concord,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Celina,  there  is  a 
good  private  school,  which  has  been  carried  on  regulariy  since  the  war. 
Philomath  Institute,  near  the  Cumberiand  River,  seven  miles  below 
Celina,  has  been  open  most  of  the  time.  The  taxes  and  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  tobacco  are  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation are  not  so  good  as  is  desirable.  But  the  farmers  generally 
are  well  contented,  and  there  is  not  much  disposition  to  move  away. 
We  believe  that,  in  general,  they  are  as  prosperous  as  their  brethren  in 
any  part  of  the  State.  There  has  been  but  little  immigration,  but  the 
citizens  would  gladly  welcome  to  their  midst  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious people  from  any  quarter,  and  will  treat  them  as  they  do  their 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Other  items  of  interest  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  chapter  xxii. 


COFFEE  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Manchester. 

This  county  was  originally  composed  of  fractions  of  Warren,  Frank- 
lin and  Bedford,  and  was  organized  May  2,  1836.  At  an  election  held 
in  March  previous,  the  following  magistrates  were  elected  from  the 
ten  (now  fourteen)  civil  districts  into  which  the  county  was  divided, 
to-wit :  Adam  Rayburn,  John  G.  Walker,  Alfred  Ashley,  John  Lusk, 
Larkin  Bumham,  Robert  S.  Rayburn,  Alexander  Downey,  James  Yell, 
.(Jabriel  Jones,  William  Hodge,  Johnson  Garrett,  Josiah  Berry,  John 
Charles,  William  Montgomery,  Wade  Strand,  Lecil  Bobo,  John  W. 
Camden,  Jesse  Wooten,  James  M.  Arnold  and  William  Holmes. 
John  W.  Camden  was  elected  chairman,  and  the  following  officers 
were  required  to  come  forward  and  give  bonds,  with  security,  and  be 
qualified  for  their  several  duties  at  the  first  term  of  the  County  Court, 
in  May,  1836:  G.  W.  Richardson,  Circuit  Court  Clerk;  Daniel 
McLean,  County  Court  Clerk ;  John  Bell,  Sheriff;  James  A.  Brantley, 

Register;  Moses  F.  White,  Trustee;  and  William  P.  Harris, Coroner. 
« 

The  first  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  begun  on  the  first  Monday 

in  May,  1836,  Judge  Samuel  Anderson  presiding.     The  unpretending 

log  residence  of  a  private  citizen  served  as  a  temple  of  justice  for  the 

time. 
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Tomia  and  Villages.  MaDchester,  the  seat  of  justice,  was  laid  oat 
on  lands  given  by  Andrew  Erwin  for  that  purpose,  on  &  high,  beautiful 
level;  about  half  a  mile  above  the  great  falls,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bark 
Camp  Fork  of  Duck  River,  on  an  elevation  of  about  650  feet  above 
Nashville,  and  in  sight  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  range,  some  tea 
miles  to  the  east  and  south-east.  The  population  in  1870  was  aboot 
600,  with  the  usual  public  buildings,  one  college,  and  primary  schoob 
to  which  all  the  scholastic  population  may  have  access  on  easy  terms 
There  are  four  churches  in  the  place,  and  the  community  are  noted  for 
their  uniform  attendance  on  public  worship.  The  Democrat,  published 
here,  is  the  county  paper,  and  seems  to  be  living.  The  old  court-hoase, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1870,  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  conveniently  arranged  in  the  State.  There  are  eiz 
business  houses  in  Manchester,  doing  good  business,  though,  cdnce  the 
destruction  of  the  paper  mill  in  October,  1873,  there  is  not  as  mndi 
done  as  before,  especially  in  the  shipping  trade.  The  hotel  has  lately 
changed  hands,  and  is  to  be  entirely  refitted  and  refurnished. 

Tullahoma  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoogt 
Railroad,  where  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Railroad  terminates, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  with  an  orderly,  progressive  pop- 
ulation. Situated  on  the  Highland  Rim,  at  an  elevation  of  some 
600  feet  above  Nashville,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  location 
within  the  same  distance  of  Nashville,  as  a  summer  residence — prover- 
bially healthy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  churches  and  schools  of 
a  high  order  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  place  and  the  county. 
Near  the  town  there  are  a  woolen  factory,  a  spoke  and  hub  factory,  be- 
sides other  smaller  manufacturing  industries,  all  doing  a  prosperous 
business.  Its  location  and  population  give  promise  of  a  large  manO' 
facturing  town  at  no  distant  day.  The  hotel  is  now  being  refitted  and 
enlarged  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  visitors  who  may  resort 
there  as  a  pleasant  summer  retreat.  The  place  has  been  gradually 
growing  since  the  war.  Its  business  men  are  wide  awake,  alive  to  the 
interest  of  Tullahorna,  and  are  putting  forth  their  best  energies  to  make 
it  what  they  deem  it  should  be  with  such  surroundings  and  advantages. 
Success  to  their  energy  and  enterprise  !  By  an  oversight,  this  place  is 
put  down  in  the  map  as  in  Moore  county.     It  should  be  in  Cofiee. 

Beech  Grove,  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  on  th* 
Garrison  Fork  of  Duck  River,  was  so  called  by  the  late  William  S. 
Watte  rson,  on  whose  land  it  stood,  and  by  whom  its  improvements 
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were  made  to  accommodate  the  trade  of  that  section  long  before  a  new 
county  was  thought  of.  It  was  then  Bedford  county.  Thq  country 
around  is  very  productive  and  thickly  settled,  consequently  Beech 
Grove  has  been,  and  still  is  a  prosperous  village,  with  stores,  churches, 
and  school  houses,  and  is  the  center  of  a  very  lucrative  business.  No 
section  of  the  State  was  more  prosperous  before  the  war ;  but,  having 
been  the  camping  ground  df  both  armies,  and  subject  to  all  the  waste 
that  followed,  it  has  not  been  so  prosperous  since,  However,  the  soil 
remains,  the  waste  is  gradually  being  repaired,  and  her  people  hope 
soon  to  recover  their  wonted  prosperity.  The  best  lands  in  the  county 
lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beech  Grove,  while  the  owners  are  generally 
the  most  progressive  and  intelligent  farmers  in  the  county.  A  narrow 
gauge  railroad  from  Wartrace  to  Woodbury,  through  Beech  Grove, 
is  in  contemplation. 

Hillsboro,  in  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  county,  eight  miles 
from  Manchester,  was  formerly  in  Franklin  county,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  place  of  active  trade,  with  a  number  of  stores  and  workshops, 
churches  and  schools,  but  now  not  so  prosperous,  as  most  of  the  trade 
has  been  transferred  to  Manchester  and  TuUahoma,  on  the  line  of  the 
McMinnville  and  Manchester  Railroad. 

Summitville  is  a  village  situated  on  the  highest  point  between  Nash- 
ville and  McMinnville,  on  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
eight  miles  from  Manchester,  near  Flat  Mountain.  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  with  an  orderly  and  industrious  population,  and  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated.  The  Flat  Mountain  lands  are  equal  in  fertility  to  the  best  on 
the  Cumberland  Plateau,  with  an  abundance  of  the  best  timber  and 
limestone  rock. 

Pocahontas  is  a  small  village  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  in 
the  "  Barrens,'^  without  much  trade  or  population. 

Needmore  is  a  village  of  recent  origin,  eight  and  a  half  miles  north 
of  Manchester,  on  Noah's  Fork  of  Duck  River.  The  country  around 
it  is  good,  and  the  denizens  of  the  foot-hills  find  it  a  very  convenient 
point  for  the  exchange  of  their  products  for  supplies  ot  goods  and 
groceries. 

The  water-power  near  Manchester  is,  for  many  reasons,  probably  the 
best  in  the  State.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  hardly  a  mile  from  the 
depot  of  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Railroad,  at  Manchester, 
with  an  excellent  road  sloping  gradually  to  the  river,  and  most  con- 
veniently situated  in  almost  every  respect.  The  supply  of  water  of 
42 
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the  smaller  stream  nearest  ^KTanchestery  the  Bark  Camp  Fork  of  Dock 
£iver^  is  constant^  being  furnished  from  a  number  of  springs  near 
the  town^  no  loss  or  inconvenience  is  occasioned  during  the  summer 
months  from  low  water,  nor  is  there  any  danger  in  winter  from  fresh- 
ets or  freezes.     The  Bark  Camp  Fork,  as  before  stated,  takes  its  list 
a  short  distance  above  town,  and  is  increased  by  the  town  springs.    It 
has  a  succession  of  falls  for  nearly  a  mile,  making  in  the  aggregate  a 
descent  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  that  distance.     The  bed  of 
the  stream  is  on  solid   rock.     At  the  first  and  principal  fall  it  cuto 
through  the  bed  of  Black  Shale.     At  this  point  the  large  flouring  mill  of 
W.  S.  Huggins  formerly  stood.     It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fiJl  of 
1871,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt     Below  where  the  mill  stood,  the 
stream  makes  an  S-shaped  curve,  falls  rapidly,  and  afibrds  great  water- 
power,  which  could  easily  be  made  available.     The  large  stream — the 
Barren  Fork — rises  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  in  the  Barrens,  and, 
flowing  westwardly,  approaches  to  within  one  or  two  hundred  yardi 
of  the  Bark  Camp  Fork,  opposite  the  first  fall  mentioned,  and  thea 
rushes  downward  in  a  succession  of  &lls,  similar  to  those  described,  fi)r 
half  a  mile,  to  the  point  at  which  the  streams  unite.    On  this  laq^e 
stream,  and  just  below  the  first  fall,  were  situated  the  extensive  paper 
mills  of  the  Whiteman  Brothers,  burned  last  October.     Between  the 
two  rivers,  here  flowing  nearly  parallel,  is  the  ridge  or  backbone  upon 
which  the  Old  Stone  Fort  is  situated.     The  two  streams  afibrd  the 
amplest  power  for  any  kind  of  machinery,  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  which  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  report  made  thirty   years  ago  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  it  was  recommended  as  favorable  in  all  respecto 
for  the  location  of  a  United  State's  armory,  and  rejected  only  becauae 
of  its  distance  from  navigation  and  railroads  at  that  time.     Under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  two  careful  surveys  were  made  by  United 
State's  engineers,  the  last  of  which  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1840  or 
1841,  by  Cols.  Long  and  Armistead  and  their  assistants,  and  the  loca- 
tion reported  to  Congress  as  favorable  in  all  respects — ^water,  timberi 
soil  and  health.     The  streams  were  measured  and  weighed,  showing 
that  they  afforded  ample  motive  power  to  move  all  machinery  required 
in  a  United  State's  armory.     This  is  proof  conclusive  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  motive  power  to  drive  machinery  for  the  lai^est  class  of  fiM>" 
tories  or  mills.     The  report  is  not  at  hand,  but  the  writer  was  cogni- 
zant of  the  survey,  saw  the  report,  and  recollects  distinctly  the  fictBi 
At  that  time,  we  had  not  thought  of  railroads  in  Tennessee.    If  ivv 
had  then  had  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad^  w^  should  nov 
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have  an  armory  at  Old  Stone  Fort  on  the  Great  Falls  of  Duck  River. 
Copperas  Cave,  A  short  distance  west  of  Manchester,  on  the  Bark 
Camp  Fork,  below  the  site  of  the  flouring  mills,  is  "  Copperas  Cave," 
so  called.  It  is  a  great  rock-house  or  opening  under  a  huge  shelving 
rock.  The  shelving  or  projecting  rock  above  is  a  mixture  of  flint  and 
limestone.  Below  this  is  the  bed  of  Black  Shale,  by  the  disintegration 
and  removal  of  which  the  cave  has  been  formed.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  great  bed  of  blue  limestone.  The  width  of  the  cave,  or  excavation 
between  the  flinty  limestone  above  and  the  blue  limestone  below,  in- 
creases from  the  outer  ends  of  the  cave  to  the  center.  The  cave  is 
semi-circular,  and  Jies  beneath  a  considerable  precipice,  over  which  a 
stream  of  water  pours,  falling  fifty  feet  right  at  the  center  of  the  arc, 
and  is  dashed  into  spray  on  the  rocks  below.  During  the  summer 
months,  this  forms  a  delightful  and  wholesome  shower  bath,  and  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Manchester  at  eventide.  In  winter 
it  forms  a  solid  icicle,  colossal  in  its  proportions  and  beautiful  in  its  pris- 
matic colors.  Under  the  circular  canopy  of  Copperas  Cave  large  par- 
ties congregate  in  summer  on  picnic  excursions,  and  the  sound  of  music 
and  the  gayety  of  the  dance  are  enjoyed  in  a  temperature  a  little  under 
seventy  degrees,  while  the  thermometer  marks  nearly  one  hundred 
degrees  in  the  town  above.  The  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  waterfall,  the  roaring  ol  the  cataracts  in  Bark  Camp 
Fork  a  hundred  yards  distant,  the  frowning  cliflfe  and  the  beauty  of 
the  forests,  all  lend  a  fascination  to  the  scene,  and  make  it  a  delightful 
retreat  from  the  heat  and  toils  and  dust  of  a  summer's  day.  The  dis- 
integrated shale  is  rich  in  copperas  and  alum,  and  during  the  war  per- 
sons came  from  a  great  distance  to  procure  the  debris  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses. With  the  natural  advantages  oflered,  we  see  no  reason  why  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  copperas  and  alum  may  not  be 
made  profitable  near  Manchester.  Surely,  if  it  canl>e  manufactured  in 
New  England  and  shipped  to  the  South  and  sold  at  a  profit,  it  can  be 
made  here  at  a  profit,  if  nothing  is  realized  but  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. While  the  late  Dr.  Troost  was  State  Geologist,  which  was  about 
the  year  1837,  he  visited  Cofiee  county,  and  made  a  report  on  the  soil, 
timber  and  minerals.  He  reported  iron  ore  of  the  most  superior  quali- 
ty in  more  than  one  place.  He  described  one  locality  below  Man- 
chester, near  the  mouth  of  Compton's  Creek,  as  having  ore  banks  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  large  furnace,  with  all  the  timber 
close  by  to  work  it,  and  then  water-power  enough  in  the  stream  to 
work  up  the  iron,  or  to  put  it  in  shape  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
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country.  He  gave  the  names  and  analyses  of  the  two  kinds  of  ore 
near  Manchester.  That  found  in  the  bed  ot  the  river  about  the  fidl» 
he  described  as  most  desirable  in  quality,  but  not  so  abundant  in  quan- 
tity. In  the  same  report,  he  spoke  of  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  alumi- 
nous shale  at  the  falls,  dwelt  on  its  commercial  value,  and  gave  the 
mode  of  making  the  alum  of  commerce  from  it. 

Stone  Forty  one  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  an  extinct  race,  lies  between 
the  rivers,  enclosing  an  area  of  thirty-seven  acres,  with  its  regular 
gateway  opposite  the  Great  Falls.     Its  walls  of  loose  stone,  covered 
with  earth,  on  which  trees  thought  to  be  five  hundred  years  old  ar» 
growing,  are  evidently  not  the  work  of  the  same  hands  that  built  the 
mounds  that  are  so  numerous  in  Tennessee,  and  no  Indian  looking 
from  his  happy  hunting  ground  can  claim  them  as  his  own.    It  is  moro 
probable  that  they  were  erected  by  the  same  people  that  left  snch  evi- 
dences of  civilization  in  Mexico.    The  interest  attaching  to  the  Stone 
Fort,  as  a  relic  of  a  past  age,  cannot  be  easily  exhausted,  but  so  much 
has  been  written  as  to  its  probable  builders,  and  the  date  of  its  ert^ 
tion,  which  is  at  best  mere  surmise,  that  we  decline  to  enter  a  field  where, 
not  having  even  the  stories  of  old  men  to  guide  us,  we  must  be  lost  in 
a  labyrinth  of  conjecture.     All  we  know  is  that  an  intelligent  race  of 
people  once  existed  within  its  confines. 

Lands.  The  lands  in  the  northern  or  north-western  section  of  the 
county,  known  as  the  Beech  Grove  country,  are  not  surpassed  in  pro- 
ductive fertility  by  any  lands  in  the  State.  The  country  is  beautifiillj 
diversified  with  hill  and  valley,  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  water, 
through  which  the  Garrison  and  Noah's  Fork  of  Duck  River  passes,  and 
affording  numerous  small  mill  privileges  after  their  descent  from  the 
Highlands  into  the  Central  Basin,  which  are  occupied  by  grist-mills,  saw- 
mills and  wool-carding  iisictories.  The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
production  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  hemp.  The  grasses- 
clover,  timothy,  herdVgrass  and  orchard-grass — grow  in  the  most  lux- 
uriant profusion,  as  the  meadows  and  grazing  fields  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Robertson  and  others  abundantly  show.  The  fruits  also  here  find  a 
congenial  home.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  partimi- 
ticularly  the  grape,  all  bear  abundantly,  and  might,  under  competent 
culture,  be  made  pn>fitable  industries.  The  small  fruits  may  also  be 
pnxluceil  in  groat  abundance. 

Titnbcr.  The  timber  in  this  portion  of  the  county  is  beech,  eofff 
maple,  elm,  ash,  huckberry,  black  walnut,  white  walnut,  cheny,  mol- 
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berry,  yellow  poplar,  (six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter)  pawpaw,  black 
locust,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  linn,  white  and  black  haw,  etc.  All  these 
varieties,  besides  some  that  are  not  enumerated,  cover  the  lands  that 
have  not  been  cleared. 

The  rocks  are  the  same  found  everjrwhere  in  the  Basin — the  blue 
limestone  and  shell  limestone.   This  description  applies  to  all  the  lands 
on  the  waters  of  Duck  River  in  the  county  below  the  Highland  Rim, 
or  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  in  the  Great  Central  Basin  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee.    The  Rim  or  Highlands  come  next  in  order,  which 
zie  higher  as  you  approach  the  base  of  Cumberland  Table  Land, 
of  which,  in  fact,  this  is  the  first  bench.     Here  the  country  is  compara- 
tively level,  capable  under  careful  cultivation  of  producing  a  large 
variety  of  crops,  but  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
cereals  as  the  lands  in  the  north  and  north-west  scjctions  of  the  county, 
yet  all  the  cereals  grow  here,  and,  when  well  cultivated,  in  all  cases 
make  fair  average  yields  as  compared  with  other  counties,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  best  of  these  barren  lands  pro- 
duce average  corn  crops.     No  lands  in  the  State  make  more  produc- 
tive meadows  or  better  hay  from  timothy  and  herds-grass  than  the  best 
of  these  flat  lands ;  and  many  persons  regard  this  as  among  the  best 
tobacco  regions  in  Tennessee.     The  yield  Ls  heavy,  and  of  a  quality  far 
superior  to  that  grown  on  the  strong  limestone  lands  below ;  in  fact, 
equal  to  the  best  grown  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina.     No  one  can 
doubt  this  who  has  witnessed  its  growth  upon  a  soil  where  hickory, 
post  oak,  white  oak,  dogwood,  etc.,  is  found.     An  analysis  of  the  soil 
would  doubtless  show  the  same  properties  as  the  tobacco  lands  of  Yir- 
^nia  and  Kentucky.     The  same  (;Iass  of  lands  produces  large  crops  of 
tiie  finest  short  staple  cotton,  and  at  one  time  large  crops  of  both  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  were  produced  in  Coffee  county  on  these  elevated  lands. 
The  lands  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  are 
excellent  in  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  stock-raising.     Along  the 
base  of  Cumberland  Table  Land  the  lands  are  much  more  productive 
than  in  what  is  called  the  Barrens,  and  com,  wheat,  etc.,  are  raised  in 
abundance.     This  is  a  thickly  settled  and  highly  cultivated  section, 
and  although  on  what  is  known  as  the  Barrens,  it  is  yet  slightly  de- 
pressed, forming  a  beautiful  valley  between  the  Barrens  and  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  lands,  especially  on  Bean's  and  Bradley's  creeks,  are 
all  tillable  and  very  productive,  and  for  cotton  and  tobacco  are  equal 
to  the  best  lands  in  the  State. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Crossvilus. 

Cumberland  county  was  created  by  act  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of 
Tennessee,  in  the  year  1856.    The  first  court  was  held  at  Crossville, 
which  was  selected  as  the  county  seat.     The  territory  of  the  new 
county  was  taken  from  the  counties  of  White,  Van  Boren,  Bledsoe, 
Rhea,  Roane,  Morgan  and  Putnam.     Crossville,  the  county  seat,  u 
the  only  town  in  the  county.     It  is  situated  on  the  Cumberland  Table 
Land,  nearly  midway  between  Sparta  and  Rockwood.     It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  seventy-five,  two  stores,  a  good  hotel,  post-office,  and 
a  wagon  shop.     The  public  buildings  are  a  court-house  and  a  jail,  the 
latter  of  which  is  rarely  used. 

Topography.     The  topography  of  the  county  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple, there  being  less  variety  than  in  any  other  county  in  this  part  of 
the  State.     With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  head  of  Se- 
quatchie Valley,  it  all  lies  on  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.    The  8a^ 
face  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  and  thinly  wooded.     In  many 
places  there  are  glades  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  are,  in  fcct, 
small    prairies,   destitute   of  timber,  and  covered   with   coarse,  rank 
grass.     The  superabundance  ol  water  in  the  soil  and  on  the  surface  is 
the  cause  of  the  absence  of  timber.     Besides  the  glades  there  are  ex- 
tensive flats,  covered  mainly  with  post  oak  and  black  jack.     The  ridges 
and  hills,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  but  little  elevated  above 
the  general  level,  are  often  gravelly,  and  sustain  a  larger  and  more 
dense  growth  of  timber,  among  which  are  several  valuable  varieties  of 
oaks,  chestnut,   hickory,  white  poplar,  pine,  and  sometimes  elm  and 
maple.     The   larger  streams   generally  flow  in    narrow   valleys,  de- 
pressed, more  or  less,  below  the  general  level,  and  the  abutting  hills 
arc  oflen  very  rugged  and  steep.     In  their  neighborhood  the  surfiwe 
is  usually  very  much  broken  on  each  side.     In  some  places  there  are 
knobs  and  ridges  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  Table 
Land.     The  most  remarkable  of   these  is  Crab  Orchard  Mountain, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  mountain  plateau  on 
which  it  rests,  being,  in  fact,  a  mountain  on  top  of  a  mountain.    Be- 
ginning near  Big  Emory  River,  it  extends  south-westwardly,  rising 
gradually  till  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  Table  Land  is  at- 
tained above  Crab  Orchard  Gaj),  through  which  the  road  from  Croas- 
ville  to  Kingston  i>asses.     At  this  gap  it  is  cut  completely  in  twain, 
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leaving  room  for  a  large  farm  between  the  abutting  ends.  Continuing 
its  course  in  the  same  direction,  but  having  a  less  elevation,  it  is  ab- 
ruptly cut  in  two  at  another  point  a  few  miles  from  the  last  by  Grassy 
Cove.  This  cove  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  topographical  features 
of  the  Table  Land.  Here  we  have  between  the  two  opposing  ends  of 
the  mountain  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  eight  miles  in  its  greatest 
diameter  from*  north-east  to  south-west,  and  four  miles  wide.  It  is  de- 
pressed 300  feet  below  the  average  elevation  of  the  Table  Land,  by  which 
it  Ls  completely  surrounded.  The  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  beginning 
again  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  cove,  continues  in  a  direct  line  to 
its  abrupt  termination  at  the  head  of  Sequatchie  Valley.  About  three 
miles  of  the  head  of  Sequatchie  Valley  are  included  in  Cumberland 
county,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  county  not  on  the  Table  Land. 
Though  comprising  but  a  small  part  of  the  area,  it  contains  a  very  large 
part  of  the  population  and  wealth.  The  surrounding  mountain  sides^ 
or  more  properly,  the  escarpments  of  the  Table  Land  bifurcate  immedi- 
ately at  the  terminus  of  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  each  forming  a  crest, 
which  is  higher  and  more  distinctly  marked  on  the  south-eastern  or 
Walden's  Ridge  side.  By  their  gradual  divergence  greater  width  is 
given  to  the  valley,  until  at  the  county  line  it  has  a  breadth  of  about 
one  mile.  The  depression  of  the  valley  below  the  level  of  the  Table 
Land  is  about  1,000  feet.  Its  surface  is  considerably  broken,  but  there 
is  little  of  it  too  rugged  for  cultivation. 

/8bi&.  The  prevailing  rocks  of  any  region  give  character  to  the 
soil.  The  entire  surface  of  the  Table  Land,  with  a  few  exceptions,  lies 
upon  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  Most  of  the  county  has,  therefore, 
a  light  sandy  soil,  with  but  little  humus,  and  is  greatly  deficient  in  cal- 
careous matter  and  other  elements  of  fertility.  In  some  places  the 
subsoil  is  a  yellowish  red  clay,  strong  enough  to  bear  improvement, 
and  responds  readily  to  generous  treatment,  but  the  elements  of  fertil- 
ity must  be  supplied  before  it  can  produce  satisfactory  crops.  On  such 
sites  good  farms  can  be  made  by  penning  cattle  on  each  field  until  it 
becomes  thoroughly  fertilized.  But  we  cannot  undertake  to  defend 
the  capabilities  of  these  lands  for  the  production  of  grain.  The  ex- 
pense of  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  the  soil  would  more 
than  pay  for  good  lands  where  nature  has  supplied  it.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits,  grasses,  root  crops  and  most  garden  vegetables  they 
are  scarcely  surpassed.  There  are  other  places  where  the  subsoil  id 
yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  blue  or  white.  It  is  frequently  so 
porous  that  a  walking-cane  may,  with  little  effort,  be  thrust  in  to  the 
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head.  Of  course  no  amount  of  manure  would  satisfy  its  craving  hun- 
ger. But  even  these  lands  are  not  without  their  value.  They  might 
be  converted  into  extensive  sheep-walks,  and  made  to  yield  a  return 
scarcely  less  than  that  from  those  more  &vored  by  nature.  Besides 
these  two  leading  classes  of  mountain  lands,  we  may  consider  the  wet 
lands  along  the  small  streams  and  in  the  glades  as  another  possessing 
peculiar  characteristics.  Their  color,  when  wet,  is  a  darV  blue,  some- 
times nearly  black,  but  when  dried  they  assume  an  ashen  hue.  Blue 
clay  generally  accompanies  them  as  a  substratum.  They  are  now  re- 
garded as  of  little  value,  and  the  few  experiments  that  have  been  tried 
upon  them  have  generally  been  without  satis&ctory  results.  The  ab- 
sence of  timber,  except  a  few  valueless  kinds  which  delight  in  water, 
has  added  to  the  disrepute  in  which  they  are  held.  We  do  not  like  to 
venture  an  opinion  which  contravenes  the  experience  of  nearly  all  who 
have  tried  ex])eriments  upon  them,  but  may  it  not  be  that  those  experi- 
ments have  failed  because  their  peculiarities  have  not  been  well  under- 
stood ?  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  efforts  to  improve 
them  have  been  limited  to  draining  off  the  water.  This,  of  counei 
must  be  done,  but  this  is  not  all.  Their  «oumem  must  be  oonectod. 
The  partially  decayed  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain  in  large 
quantity  is  too  acid  to  nourish  the  growth  of  any  plants,  except  hardy 
and  gross  feeders.  This  acid  must  be  neutralized  by  the  liberal  ase 
of  some  alkali,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  wood 
ashes.  But  while  the  population  is  so  sparse  and  lands  are  so  cheap^ 
we  cannot  expect  much  effort  at  improvement.  The  want  of  humm 
in  the  soils  of  the  Table  Land  is  owing  in  part  to  the  annual 
fires  in  the  woods,  which  consume  all  the  leaves  and  dried  grass 
and  other  combustible  material,  and  leave  the  ground  bare.  These 
fires  are  kindled  by  the  people  to  facilitate,  as  they  say,  the  early 
growth  of  the  grass.  It  is  true  that  it  leaves  the  surfiu^  very 
smooth  and  clean,  and  we  will  not  deny  that  pasturage  is  thereby  ob- 
tained a  few  days  sooner.  But  we  cannot  commend  the  practice,  for  it 
destroys  the  only  natural  source  of  fertility,  and  causes  the  land  to  grow 
poorer  and  poorer  every  year.  Another  evil  growing  out  of  this  bar- 
barous custom,  is  the  injury  thereby  done  to  the  timber,  and  partica* 
larly  to  the  valuable  chestnut  trees,  most  of  which  are  ruined  before 
the  time  when  they  should  be  most  vigorous  and  fruitful.  As  an  evi- 
idence  of  the  injurious  effects  on  the  soil,  we  may  observe  that  the 
north  hill-sides,  where  the  forest  debris,  being  less  exposed  to  the  saoi 
is  oflen  too  wet  to  burn,  arc  always  more  fertile  than  lands  otherwise 
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ted.  Along  some  of  the  larger  creeks  there  are  narrow  bottoms, 
2ssed  more  or  less  below  the  general  surface  of  the  county.  The 
;  in  such  situations,  though  light,  are  tolerably  productive, 
where  they  are  not  encumbered  with  masses  of  round  water- 
rocks,  are  easy  of  cultivation.  The  anticlinal  dip  of  the  strata 
e  Crab  Orchard  range  shows  that  it  has  been  upheaved  by  a  fold- 
)f  the  earth's  crust.  By  this  means  the  mountain  limestones, 
1  lie  under  the  cap  rock  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  have 
brought  up  into,  and  even  above,  the  plane  of  the  Table  Land, 
^here  the  superimposed  formations  |iave  been  removed  by  denuda- 
as  at  Crab  Orchard  Gap  and  Grassy  Cove,  they  appear  on  the 
3e  and  give  character  to  the  soil.  Consequently  we  have,  at  these 
3,  lands  similar  to  those  in  the  limestone  region  along  the  western 
3f  the  Table  Land.  Grassy  Cove  is  worthy  of  especial  mention, 
rtile  soil  and  other  advantages  as  an  agricultural  region  have 
admired  by  all  visitors,  and  it  has  been  not  inaptly  called  ^^The 
of  the  Mountain.'^  There  are  in  it  several  excellent  farms,  the 
)f  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Stratton,  who  is  becoming  famous  as  a 
er  of  Devon  cattle.  The  head  of  Sequatchie  Valley  has  already 
spoken  of  at  some  length,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
ire,  without  exception,  gbod,  being  derived  from  calcareous  rocks, 
3r  many  years  have  continued  to  produce  good  crops  of  corn, 
grain,  grasses  and  fruits.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  surrounding 
tains  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of  timber,  among  which 
valuable  varieties,  such  as  walnut,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  wild 
f  and  several  varieties  of  oaks  are  abundant. 

nn»  and  Crops.     The  Table  Land,  as  an  agricultural  region,  is  not 

best  repute,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  it  will  suffer  by  compari- 

ith  any  other  natural  division  of  the  State ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 

lieve  that  its  advantages  have  been  too  much  under-valued.    The 

of  lands  is  very  low,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  of 

unty  is  yet  unimproved.     The  farms,  generally,  consist  of  a  few 

cleared  fields  on  a  tract  of  several  hundred  acres.     Not  unfre- 

ly  from  one  to  twenty  thousand  acres  in  a  body  are  owned  by  a 

proprietor.     Of  course  it  is  not  often  profitable  to  the  owners, 

has  become  a  common  saying  that  "the  more  mountain  land  a 

•wns,  the  poorer  he  is."     Much  of  it  has  been  sold  and  resold, 

.nd  again,  for  taxes,  and  many  law  suits  result  from  conflicting 

About  the  only  profitable  use  that  is  made   of  these  large 

of  waste  land,  is  as  a  summer  range  for  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
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&rms  in  the  valleys.     Ranches  or  " cow-pens''  may  be  met  with  at 
many  places,  which,  during  the  season  of  pasturage,  are  occupied  by 
the  herdsmen,  who  vary  the  monotony  of  tending  the  cattle  with  hunt- 
ing deer,  bear  and  wild  turkies.     But  there  are  some  good,  well  im- 
proved farms  on  the  Table  Land,  w^hich  yield  to  their  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious owners  a  comfortable  living,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the  fiict 
that  the  number  of  these  is  every  year  increasing.     The  leading  crops 
at  present  cultivated  are  Irish  potatoes,  com,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
tobacco,  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips  and  beans.     Most  garden 
vegetables  grow  in  perfection,  but  as  there  is  no  market,  their  produc- 
tion is  limited.     It  is  a  notable  truth  that  almost  every  thing  that  will 
grow  on  the  mountain  is  of  better  quality  than  the  same  article  pro- 
duced elsewhere.     This  is  especially  true  of  Irish  potatoes,  the  meali- 
ness and  fine  flavor  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.     By  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers and  good  cultivation  grain  can  be  successfully  grown.    Expe- 
riments in  this  line  have  been  tried   to  a  considerable  extent  within 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  resulting  in  one  instance  in  the  production 
of  thirty   bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.      Mediterranean   and  Walker 
wheats  are  the  varieties  generally  cultivated.      A  very  satisfiustoiy 
proof  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  wild  grasses  is  found  in  the 'feet 
that  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  fatten  on  tficm  rapidly  and  easily.    The 
various  cultivated  grasses  do  well  with  fair  treatment.     This  is  partic-, 
ularly  true  of  red-top  and  orchard-grass.     The  soil  and  climate  are 
also  fiivorable  to  red  clover  and  timothy,  and  with  good  farming,  they 
are  <reneriilly  succej?sful.     Grasses  are  usually  mown,  sometimes  pic- 
tured, but  rarely  or  never  given  to  the  soil  as  manure.     The  amount 
of  land  apj>ropriated  to  the  cultivated  grasses  is  much  smaller  than  it 
should  be.  In  the  ante  bellum  [>eriod,  Mr.  J. W.  Dodge,  who  resided  a  few 
miles  west  of  Crossville,  "made  himself  and  the  mountain  famous"  by 
raising  superb  apples,  which  carried  olf  the  prizes  at  fairs  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.     His  worthy  example  has  been  followed  by  many  others, 
and  orchards,  producing  fruit  of  quality  farsu[)erior  to  the  same  varie- 
ties grown  in  higher  latitudes,  are  now  quite  common.     It  is  now  an 
admitted  fact  that  fruits  grown  in  a  sandy  soil  are  richer  in  saccharine 
matt(»r  than  those  of  the  same  name  grown  in  a  limestone  or  clay  soil. 
Grapes  have  been  tested  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  can  be  success- 
fully ^rown.     All  varieties  of  fruit,  which  are  adapted  to  a  temperate 
climate,  can  be  profitably  cultivated  on  the  Table  Land,  and  as  a  corre- 
spondent truthfully  remarks,  "it  is  easy  to  have  a  thrifty  orcharf 
where  you  cannot  have  a  good  cornfield." 
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itre  Stoch  But  the  rearing  of  live  stock  will  probably  continue  ta 
be  the  leading  and  most  profitable  pursuit  of  the  people  of  Cumber- 
land county.  The  "  range '^  of  tlte  woods  affords  unlimited  pasturage, 
and  the  natural  meadows,  or  glades,  furnish  coarse  hay  of  good  quality. 
The  glades  and  wet  lands  along  the  smaller  streams,  when  drained, 
make  the  best  of  meadows,  and  if  the  farmers  would  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  grass,  they  would  find  it  much  more  profita- 
ble, and  better  for  forage  than  cut  com,  which  is  now  the  chief  reliance. 
But  little  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce  the  improved  breeds  of 
stock.  The  common,  or  scrub  breeds,  are  generally  good  of  their 
kind,  but  there  is  an  increasing  desire  to  improve  them  by  crossing 
with  the  different  varieties  of  thoroughbreds  which  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  war.  Essex  and  Berkshire  hogs  are  scattered  in  con- 
siderable numbers  over  the  county,  and  have  made  their  influence  felt 
in  producing  a  race  of  superior  animals,  instead  of  the  native  "razor- 
backs,"  which,  for  generations,  have  depended  on  the  mast  alone  for  a 
subsistence.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  swine-breeding,  is  the 
frequent  destruction  of  young  pigs  by  foxes  and  other  vermin.  The 
breeding  of  sheep  is  subject  to  the  same  casualties,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  in  consequence  of  which  but  few  are  kept.  The  sheep 
is  remarkably  healthy  and  long-lived  on  the  Table  Land,  and  nature 
has  done  everything  to  render  this  department  of  husbandry  profitable, 
if  some  means  could  be  devised  for  their  protection  from  dogs  and 
vermin.  A  dog  tax,  however,  would  not  be  popular  in  the  county  at 
present.  The  effort  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  is  limited  to  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  a  few  Merinos.  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Grassy  Cove, 
has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  breeder  of  Devons,  and  sev- 
eral fine  animals  from  his  herd  have  gone  to  improve  the  stock  of  cat- 
tle in  neighboring  parts  of  East  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  breeds  Short-horns,  but  the  Devons  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  the  farmers  of  the  Table  Land,  and  wisely  we  think.  In 
the  head  of  Sequatchie  Valley,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  blue-grass 
grows  freely.  Short-horns  would  perhaps  be  more  profitable. 

Staius  of  Agriculture.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  made 
since  the  war  in  the  kind  of  farm  implements  used,  and  the  modes 
of  cultivation.  But  "bull-tongue"  plows  still  have  some  advocates* 
Double  shovels  are  gaining  in  popularity,  and  coming  into  general  use. 
Two-horse  turning  plows  are  common,  but  larger  ones  are  rarely  used. 
Snbsoiling  is  not  believed .  to  be  advantageous,  and  is  rarely  or  never 
practiced.     On  lands  so  light  and  loose  as  those  of  the  Table  Land,  it  ift 
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not  best  to  plow  too  deep,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  render 
the  ground  sufficiently  compact.     For  this  purpose  the  roller,  which  is 
now  ahnost  unknown,  might  be  used  with  great  advantage.     Most  of 
the  plowing  is  done  with  horses  and  mules.    When  the  work  is  anusu- 
ally  heavy,  as  it  always  is  in  the  boggy  land,  oxen  are  used.    Veiy 
few  farmers  ever  employ  any  hired  labor,  except  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  even  then  the  extra  help  is  usually  obtained  by  ''sMrap- 
ping  work.^'     The  average  of  wages  is  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
month.     In   a  few  cases,  fifteen  dollars  has  been  paid  for  the  best 
hands.      Wages  |)er  dieni  are  usually  seventy-five  cents   where  the 
laborer  finds  himself,  and  fifty  cents  if  found.     There  is  never  aoy 
difficulty  in  procuring  labor  at  the  above  rates.     Land  is  frequently 
leased   for  the  purpose  of  having  it  cleared,  the  person   who  leases 
having  the  timber  and  use  of  the  land  for  three  years  for  his  labor 
in   clearing.       When   o])en   land   is   rented,   one-third   of   the  crop 
is  always  allowed   the   owner.    The  great  wants  of  the  county  are 
better   facilities   for  trans])ortation,  and  more  and  better  labor.    The 
farmers   are   tolerably   well  contented,   and  there   is  but  little  emi- 
gration, but  many   would  go  if  they   could  sell  their  lands.    There 
arc   many    well-improved   places   oflfered   for   sale,   and   unimproved 
lands  in  any  quantity  that  might  be  desired.     Live  stock  is  generally 
driven  to  market.     Rockwood,  in  Roane  county,  has  a  large  manufac- 
turing population,  which  gives  a  good  market  for  the  poultry,  dairy 
products,  &c.     Bacon,  lard,  flour,  and  other  articles,  are  sometimes 
carried  to  Nashville  or  Knoxville  in  wagons,  and  merchandise  brought 
back  in  the  same  way.     The  people  are  kindly  disposed  toward  immi- 
grants, and  are  anxious  to  have  them  come.     The  immigration  since 
the  war  has  been  quite  large,  esj>ecially  of  j^eople  from  the  north.   Not 
less  than  150  families  have  come  into  the  county,  most  of  whom  have 
remained,  and  are  well  contented.     Those  who  have  returned  or  gone 
elsewhere  have  done  so  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  expectations 
in  regard  to  the  location  through  the  county  of  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad.     The  sparseness  of  the  population  renders  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  sustain  good  schools.     The  public  schools,  which  have  been 
but  recently  established,  are  generally  well  attended,  and  are  likely  to 
be  productive  of  good  results. 

Streams  and  Waier-power.  Daddy's  Creek  and  Obed's  River,  both 
of  which  are  tributaries  of  Big  Emory  River,  receive  most  of  the 
streams  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county.  Oaney  Fork 
flows  from  north  to  south  through  the  western  part,  and  conveys  off  all 
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the  waters  of  that  portion.  Sequatchie  River  rises  in  Grassy  CovCy* 
where  it  is  called  Cove  Creek.  After  flowing  for  several  miles  in  an 
under-ground  channel  very  far  below  the  surface,  it  breaks  out  again 
in  a  large  spring  at  the  head  *oF  Sequatchie  Valley.  The  best  water- 
power  in  the  county  is  on  Sequatchie  River,  a  short  distance  below  the 
Big  Spring.  In  Grassy  Cove,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Crossville,  there 
is  upon  Cove  Creek  a  mill  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  throughout 
the  year.  Stony  Branch,  a  tributary  of  Daddy's  Creek,  has  a  fall  of 
seventy  feet  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  There  is  a  mill  here  which  is 
propelled  mainly  by  the  water  of  a  large  spring.  Near  where  the  Cross- 
ville and  Sparta  road  crosses  Caney  Fork,  there  is  a  good  power  for  a 
small  mill,  throughout  the  year.  For  about  half  the  year  there  is  abund- 
ance of  water  for  large  machinery.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller 
creeks,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Wilkinson's,  Fall,  Piney, 
Big  Laurel,  and  Basin.  All  of  the  mountain  streams  have  abundance 
of  water  in  winter  and  spring,  but  in  summer  the  sandy  soil  absorbs 
it  so  that  many  of  them  become  dry.  From  this  cause  the  permanent 
facilities  for  manufacturing  by  water-power  are  limited.  Domestic 
manufactures  embracie  jeans,  linsey,  cotton  cloth,  flax,  linen,  buck- 
skin pants  and  gloves,  woolen  and  rag  carpets,  cotton  and  woolen 
socks,  fur  and  woolen  hats,  split-bottomed  chairs,  baskets,  shuck  col- 
lars, and  wooden  ware.  There  are  also  several  tanneries  and  boot  and 
shoe  shops.  The  products  of  the  smaller  industries  are  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  than  in  almost  any  county  in  the  State. 
Butter  and  cheese  of  good  quality  are  manufactured  for  the  market, 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  dairy  products  of  the  Table  Land, 
where  care  is  taken  in  their  manufacture,  have  an  excellence  of  flavor 
that  is  peculiar  to  this  region.  This  iS  owing  no  doubt  to  the  purity 
of  the  air  and  water,  and  to  the  qualities  of  the  wild  grasses  and  herbs. 
Poultry  are  healthy  and  thrifty,  but  large  numbers  are  destroyed  by 
Termin.  Large  quantities  of  honey  are  produced.  It  is  light  colored, 
and  has  generally  a  sprightly  aromatic  flavor.  Chestnuts  and  ginseng 
are  gathered  in  the  forests  and  sold  for  good  prices.  The  total  value  of 
taxable  property,  according  to  the  late  assessment,  is  $614,019. 

Minet'ak,  Chalybeate  springs  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred. 
The  most  noted  are  the  Howard  Springs,  four  miles  west  of  Crossville. 
There  are  three  springs,  two  of  which  are  chalybeate,  and  the  other 
freestone.  There  are  at  this  place  a  boarding  house  and  several  very 
neat  residences.  Gibson's  Spring,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Crossville,  is 
very  strong  chalybeate.     It  has  the  credit  for  some  remarkable  cures. 
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•  Two  miles  south  of  Crossville,  near  the  Pikeville  road,  is  a  good  cha- 
lybeate spring,  and  ten  miles  south-east  is  another  which  is  said  to  be 
"  equal  to  Gibson's/^  Coal  crops  out  on  the  side  of  a  ravine  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Crossville,  but  has  never  been  worked, 
and  its  thickness  is  unknown.  Six  miles  south  of  the  county  seat  are 
two  very  fine  banks  near  together — Davis\  thirteen  feet  thick,  and  An- 
drew's, said  to  be  eighteen.  We  give  these  figures  as  reported,  bat 
cannot  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  We  saw  specimens  of  the  coal  which 
is  black  and  lustrous,  and  appears  to  be  free  from  sulphur.  Ten 
miles  north  of  Crossville  there  is  a  place  where  Clear  Creek  runs,  for 
about  one  hundred  yards,  over  a  continuous  bed  of  block  or  cubic  coal. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Powell,  postmaster  at  Crossville,  has  some  specimens 
which  are  as  symmetrical  as  if  cut  by  a  lapidary.  On  the  north-west 
slope  of  Black  Mountain,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Crab  Orchard  range, 
coal  in  large  quantities  is  known  to  exist,  but  has  never  been  worked. 
Haley's  Bank,  in  the  same  range  near  Crab  Orchard  Gap,  has  fur- 
nished coal  for  blacksmiths'  forges  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  of  very  superior  quality. 
These  were  the  only  points  that  were  reported,  but  they  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  region.  The  entire  county,  except 
the  head  of  Sequatchie  Valley  and  Grassy  Cove,  belongs  to  the  great 
Cumberland  Coal  Field,  and  no  doubt  enough  of  this  valuable  mineral 
might  be  obtained  from  this  county  alone  to  supply  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee for  an  unlimited  number  of  years.  Clay  ironstones  abound  in 
the  strata  of  the  coal-measures,  and  many  good  specimens  of  ore  may 
be  found  at  various  points  on  the  Table  Land,  but  their  extent  and  value 
are  not  known.  In  the  head  of  the  valley  the  bed  of  red  hematite,  or 
"  dyestone,"  which  appears  to  underlie  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  table 
land,  crops  out  on  both  sides,  but  it  has  never  been  worked.  Its  qual- 
ity is  the  same  as  that  at  Rockwood  and  Oakdale,  in  Roane  county. 
Other  minerals  doubtless  exist,  but  their  extent  or  value  is  unknown. 


DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Nashvilus. 

This  large,  excellent  and  populous  county  was  organized  under  die 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  1783.  It  comprises  about  550  square  miles, 
or  352,000  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Robertson  and  Sam* 
ner,  on  the  east  by  Sumner,  Wilson  and  Rutherford,  on  the  south  by 
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Williamson,  and  on  the  west  by  Cheatham.  The  Cumberland  River, 
with  eight  convolutions,  passes  through  the  county  from  east  to  west, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts  nearly  equal.  The  surface  configuration  of 
the  county  is,  for  the  most  part,  gently  rolling,  swelling  in  places  to 
considerable  heights,  and  forming  lines  of  rounded  flat  hills,  or  mamil- 
lary protuberances,  and  occasionally  long  ridges  from  which  shoot  out 
subordinate  ones  more  or  less  at  right  angles.  There  are  three  of  these 
main  ridges:  1st.  The  Paradise  Ridge,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  county,  at  the  heads  of  White's,  Mansker's  and  Marrowbone  creeks. 
This  ridge  forms  the  edge  of  the  Highland  Rim.  2d.  The  Harpeth 
Ridge,  which  is  the  water  shed  between  the  Cumberland  and  Har- 
peth rivers.  3d.  The  ridge  dividing  the  Harpeth  from  Little  Har- 
peth. In  addition  to  these,  or  rather  subordinate  to  them,  are  many 
inferior  ridges  between  the  streams,  which  also  have  spurs  putting  out 
from  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  to  the  surface  a  very  rough  and 
broken  appearance.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  county. 

To  enter  more  minutely  into  the  surface  features  of  the  county,  we 
shall  assume  Nashville  as  the  starting  point,  and  confine  ourselves,  for 
the  present,  to  the  south  side  of  the  river.  South  and  south-west  of 
the  city  is  a  series  of  rounded  hills,  sweeping  in  almost  a  semi-circle 
about  the  city.  These  hills  are  symmetrical  in  form  and  rise  very 
gently  to  the  height  of  150  or  200  feet.  Between  them  and  the  city 
the  soil,  mulatto  in  color,  and  considerably  mixed  with  rocky  frag- 
ments, rests  upon  a  bed  of  limestone  that  comes  very  near  the  surface. 
This  soil  was  once  quite  fertile,  but  much  of  it  is  now  comparatively 
worthless,  except  in  level  places.  With  a  radius  of  nine  miles,  if  the 
segment  of  a  circle  were  described  from  the  Cumberland  River  oppo- 
site Bell's  Bend  to  Mill  Creek,  it  would  enclose  a  body  of  as  fertile 
land,  with  the  exception  of  that  mentioned,  as  can  be  found  in  the  State. 
With  a  slightly  rolling  surface  just  sufficient  for  drainage,  it  grows  in 
large  quantities  all  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  Central  Basin.  This 
area  is  drained  by  Richland  Creek,  Little  Harpeth,  Brown's  Creek, 
and  Mill  Creek.  It  embraces  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  11th  districts,'and 
parts  of  the  10th  12th,  and  14th.  This  section  embraces  the  best  blue- 
grass  lands  in  the  county.  The  native  growth  is  poplar,  walnut,  maple, 
and  several  varieties  of  the  oak.  Beyond  this  segment,  on  the  west,  is 
a  dividing  ridge,  heretofore  spoken  of  as  Harpeth  Ridge,  running  east 
and  west.     South  of  Harpeth  River,  and  including  most  of  the  14th 
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district^  the  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  high,  rolling  and  thin,  thongh 
there  are  some  excellent  bottoms  on  the  river. 

Taking  the  section  now  east  of  Mill  Creek,  and  South  of  the  Cum- 
berland, we  find  the  best  soils  for  cotton,  wheat  and  clover  in  the 
county.  The  color  of  the  soil,  except  in  alluvial  bottoms,  is  mulatto, 
and  the  timber  consists  of  poplar  and  white  oak,  with  a  very  small 
sprinkling  of  maple  and  walnut.  This  section  is  drained  by  Mill 
Creek  and  Stone's  River,  with  the  exception  of  the  4th  district,  which 
is  drained  by  Stoncr's  Creek,  mainly,  and  Stone's  River,  and  a  consider- 
ble  portion  of  it  known  as  Jones'  Bend  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland. 
The  Hermitage  is  in  the  4th  district. 

Tjirning  our  attention  to  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land,  and  beginning  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  we  meet  with 
the  Marrowbone  Hills,  high,  poor,  gravelly  siliceous  spurs,  jutting 
out  from  the  Highlands  with  minor  spurs  as  numerous  as  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  and    between    these,  numerous   streams   with   a  hundred^ 
branches  ramify  the  whole  country.     A  bold  ridge  runs  north  and 
south  for  a  few  miles,  and  culminates  in  Paradise  Hill,  from  which  the 
waters  flow  in  every  direction.     Almost  the  whole  country  embraced 
between  White's  Creek  and  the  Cheatham  county  line  is  rugged  and 
poor,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  and  some  of 
the  uplands  near  the  Cumberland.     The  lowlands  on  the  upper  put 
of  White's  Creek  are  very  narrow.     Nearer  the  mouth,  the  bottoms 
become  wider,  and  the  uplands  more  fertile.     The  soils  on  this  creek 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cereals,  and  grow  blue-grass  luxuriantly.    East 
of  White's  Creek,  and  embraced  between  that  and  the  Cumberland 
River  on  the  east  and  south,  and  comprising  the  18th,  19th,  20th  and 
21st,  and  part  of  the  22nd  districts,  the  country  is  considerably  diversi- 
fied, though  not  so  broken  as  the  last  section  just  described.     In  the 
portion  of  the  county  under  consideration  there  are  some  good,  warm, 
valley  lands,  with  occasional  ridges  or  spurs  too  steep  for  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  a  mulatto,  with  a  good  many  surface  rocks,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  Neeley's  Bend,  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  ol 
wheat,  corn,  j)otatocs,  and  clover.    The  soil  in  a  portion  of  Neeley's  Bend 
is  dark  and  well  adapted  to  the  grasses.    This  section  is  well  drained  by 
While's  Crock  and  its  tributaries  on  the  west,  and  by  Mansker's  Creek 
on  the  east,  and  Dry  Creek  through  the  centCF.     The  northern  part  of 
this  section  abuts  against  the  Highlands,  and  many  finger-like  projec- 
tions shoot  out  from  these  into  the  lowlands,  between  which  nestle  many 
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beautiful  coves,  whose  southern  exposures  shorten  the  number  of  the 
frost  days,  and  woos  spring  to  their  embrace  some  weeks  earlier  than 
the  bleak  level  plateau  overlooking  them  from  the  north.  The  soil  and 
situation  here  are  suitable  for  the  growth  of  early  vegetables.  The 
only  serious  objection  to  this  area  is  the  nearness  of  the  underlying 
rocks  to  the  surface,  rendering  it  unable  to  resist  drought.  The  corn 
crops  are  oflen  materially  injured  with  a  few  days  of  dry,  hot  weather.in 
summer.  In  seasons  of  great  humidity,  however,  the  crops  are  unusu- 
ally large,  and  many  of  the  fields  in  this  portion  of  the  county  will, 
with  suitable  seasons,  yield  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre. 

Geological  Features.  The  greater  part  of  this  county  presents  an 
outcrop  of  the  Nashville  or  Cincinnati  formation.  The  rocks  are 
mostly  an  impure  blue  limestone,  generally  containing  many  shells, 
and  easily  disintegrating  into  a  loose,  mellow,  arenaceous  soil,  easy  to 
till  and  wash.  The  impurities  consist  of  clay  and  fine  sand.  A  de- 
tailed section  of  the  rocks  as  they  occur  in  Nashville,  and  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole  county,  was  made  out  by  Dr.  SafFord, 
This  section,  given  below,  commences  beneath  the  wire  bridge  and 
mscends  to  the  top  of' Capitol  Hill.  The  section  is  numbered  from  the 
lK>ttom  up,  but  the  highest  is  described  first : 

(6  )  College  HUl  LimesUme,    When  freshly  quarried,  a  dark  blue,  highly 
fossiliferous,  coarsely  crystalline  and  roughly  stratified  limestone,  with  more 
or  \e9%  of  its  laminsB  shaly.     The  mass  weathers,  generally,  into  rough, 
flaggy  limestones,  and  shaly  matter  interstratified,  often  liberating  multi- 
tudes of  fosHils-^especially  small  corals.     Some  of  the  layers  of  this  lime- 
stone are  wholly  made  up  of  corals  and  shells.     Stenoporce,  Constellaria  an- 
ihelaidea.  Tetrad  um  fibratum,  Oolamnaria  stellatay  Stromaiopora  picstulosa, 
Btrophamcna  aliemcUa,  Orihis  lynx,  0,  occidentalism  and  others,  are  abund- 
antly repre.**ented  by  individuals.     Bellerophon  I^oosti,  species  of  Ourtodonta, 
Ambonychia  radiata  occur.     This  division  is  well  seen  on    College  Hill, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bluff  at  the  Reservoir.    There  is,  also,  a  fine 
presentation  of  it  on  Capitol  Hill,  around  the  Capitol.     Its  lowest  layers  are 
at  the  top  of  the  blufif  at  the  Wire  Bridge,    These  rocks  pertain  to  the  high- 
est stratum  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville.     The  division,  as  here  presented, 
may  be  taken  with  the  upper  division,  ( (2)  Middle  Member),  of  the  Colum- 
bia Section,  as  typical  of  the  Nashville  FormcUion  in  general.    Thit)  division, 
at  Capitol  Hill,  measures  120  feet. 

(5.)  Ogrtodonta  Bed.  Immediately  below  the  College  Hill  Limestone,  is 
a  remarkable  bed  of  coarbely  crystalline,  ashen  gray,  or  light  yellowish  ^ray 
limestone,  in  great  part  made  up  of  valves  of  species  of  Cyrtodonta,  indi- 
vidnals  of  BcHerophm  Lindsleyi,  and  B,  Troosti.  Of  the  Cgrtodaritce,  C. 
Snfftyrdi  is  especially  abundant.  This  bed  is  best  developed  in  the  bluff  at 
the  SVire  bridge,  it  is  here  ten  or  eleven  feet  thick,  and  forms  one  solid 
layer.  The  shells  are  silicified,  and  pretty  generally  have  their  edges 
43 
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rounded  and  worn,  as  if  they  had  heen  rolled  in  currents  of  water,  or  by 
waves.  The  bed  is  seen  again  at  the  engine  house  of  the  water-works, 
where  it  is  six  feet  thick.  In  tracing  it  beyond  the  engine  house,  it  very 
soon  runs  out,  and  is  replaced  by  a  compact,  dove-colored  limestone,  like 
No.  3,  below.  Descending  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  also 
seen,  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  replaced  by  the  compact  limestone  spoken 
o£  It  is  well  exposed  at  other  low  points  about  the  city,  and  has  been 
traced,  in  some  directions,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  city  limits.  This  rock 
has  been  used  for  building  purposes  to  some  extent,  and  for  making  comer 
posts.    Maximum  thickness  eleven  feet. 

(4).  Bed  of  Idmestone  of  the  common  type ;  much  like  the  college  hill 
limestone,  coarsely  crystalline,  fossil  if erous,  &c.  It  occurs  below  No.  5,  oa 
the  west  side  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  bluff  at  the  wire  bridge,  it  is  twenty- 
three  feet  thick.  In  the  bluff  above  the  engine  house  of  the  water-worra, 
it  measures  twenty-eight  feet. 

(3).  I>ove  Limestones.  This  is  a  group  of  three  layers,  for  the  most  part 
The  upper  laver  is  a  light  dove-colored,  compact  limestone,  four  feet  thick, 
breaking  with  conchoiaal  fracture,  containing  strings  (mostly  vertical)  of 
crystalline  matter,  which  show  points  on  a  horizontal  surface.  (Birdseye.) 
The  middle  laver  is,  mainly,  the  common  dark  blue  crystalline  limestone, 
(two  feet).  The  lowest  layer,  (four  feet),  is  mostly  like  the  upper,  but  more 
or  less  mixed  with  blue  layers.  Such  is  the  group  as  seen  at  the  foot  of 
Gray  Street,  in  a  quarry  on  the  river  bank.  This  group  presents  itself  at 
many  points  in  and  around  the  city.  It  is  convenientlv  studied  at  the 
quarry  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Gray  Street.  At  the  end  of  the  bluff  be- 
yond the  water- works,  it  may  also  be  seen,  and  it  is  here  ten  or  eleven  feet 
thick.  The  group  may  also  be  seen  in  the  region  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
of  the  old  State  quarry,  overlying  the  rock  of  that  quarry.  It  appears  at 
many  points  in  Davidson  county,  outside  of  Nashville.  The  layers  are  gen- 
erally of  desirable  thickness,  and  are  quarried  at  numerous  points  in  and 
about  the  city,  for  building  and  other  purposes.  The  group  contains  a  num- 
ber of  species.  Detached  siphundes  of  Orthoceras  Bigsbyi,  and  of  an  allied 
species,  are  numerous  at  some  points,  especially  in  the  middle  layer.  Tetror 
alum,  BcUerophon,  Murchisonia,  Bleuroiomaria,  and  other  genera  are  rep- 
resented. It  is  in  this  group  that  Leperditia  Morgard  is  found.  Thickness, 
eleven  feet. 

(t>.)   Capitol  Limestone.     This  bed  supplie.^   the   rock  to  build  the  Capitol, 
and  was  formerly  well  exposed  in  the  old  State  qnarry,  west  and  in  sight  of 
the  building.     It  is  limestone,  but  has  the  appearance  of  a  larainateil    sand- 
stone.    When  cut  and  ground  smooth,   a   blook  of  it.  presented   ed^ewi-je, 
shows  well   the  laminar  character.     Such   a  ^n^:aoe  is  bluish   gniy.  plenti- 
fully banded  with  darker  lines.     The  capitol    is  a  splen  lid  present. ti.»n  of 
this  rock  as  a  building  material.     The  rork  of»en  contains  rolled  frai^m«'rits 
of  the  bead»^d  siphundes  of  species  of  Orth'''(\rn.<i.     Some  specimens  ol  these 
are  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  blocks  in  the  walls  of  the  Capitol.     It.  fxhihits, 
also,  examples  of  cross  stratification,  another  evi  lence  of  the  currenr-iiction 
to  which  it  was  originally  subjected.     The  m  \ss  contains  some  little  «ili.^t*ou8 
matter,  mostly  in  grains,  and  in  small  fragments  of  silicified  shells,  so  that 
they  do  not  interfere,  materially,  with  the  working  of  the  rock.     It  is  easily 
quarried,  and  can  be  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  desirable  size.     In   its  nat- 
ural exposures  it  exfoliates  in  lamince  by  long  weathering.    The  bed,  pretty 
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generally,  underlies  the  city ;  has  been  quarried  at  the  foot  of  Gay  street, 
on  the  river;  is  near  the  water,  under  the  wire  bridge,  and  appears  beyond 
the  water-works,  where  it  has  also  been  quarried,  and  is  twenty  feet  thick. 
The  lamellar  structure  of  this  bed  runs  into  the  one  just  below,  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  line  of  separation.  Below  the 
wire  bridge  my  measurements  make  the  thickness  of  the  bed  twenty-five 
feet. 

(1.)  The  Orthis  Bed  underlies  the  last,  and  is  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Nashville  formation.  It  is  in  the  water  below  the  wire  bridge,  but  rises  in 
going  down  the  river,  and  may  be  studied  in  the  bluff  below  the  railroad 
bridge.  It  may  be  seen,  too,  and  its  Orthis  gathered,  at  the  first  mile-stone 
on  the  Murfreesboro  Turnpike.  *  It  rises  at  the  end  of  the  bluff,  beyond  the 
water- works ;  and  still  further  east,  as  at  Mount  Olivet,  it  may  be  seen  rest- 
ing on  the  Carter's  Creek  Limestone — the  upper  member  of  the  Trenton 
formation. 

One  of  these  strata  takes  the  name  of  the  Bosley  stone^  and  is  quar- 
ried in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  districts,  near  the  Hillsboro  turnpike. 
It  is  a  light  gray,  fine-grained,  and  easily  worked  limestone,  and  makes 
a  handsome,  durable  front.  Quite  a  number  of  the  fronts  of  the  best 
buildings  in  Nashville  are  made  of  this  stone ;  among  others  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  and  Ensley's  block  ad- 
joining, also  the  elegant  front  of  Bums'  block.  This  rock  is  also  quar- 
ried in  BelPs  Bend,  below  Nashville. 

• 

There  is  a  large  number  of  minerals  found  in  the  county,  but  in 
such  small  quantities  as  to  be  undeserving  of  notice. 

The  sulphur  springs  are  numerous,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  sit- 
uated within  the  corporate  limits  of  Nashville,  which  was  bored  to  a 
great  depth  in  search  of  salt.  The  water  is  much  used  during  the 
summer  months,  and  large  quantities  are  sold  on  the  streets  by  boys.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  county,  this  spring  was  known  aa  the  Big 
French  Lick,  called  so  because  a  Frenchman,  name  unknown,  built  a 
cabin  on  the  mound  on  the  north  side  of  the  spring  branch  as  early  as 
1710.  When  the  first  white  hunters  came  to  this  region,  in  1770, 
they  found  a  Frenchman  named  DeMonbreun  living  on  the  same  spot,    c 

Soils,  Timber y  Farms  and  Crops,  In  giving  the  topographical  fea- 
tures of  the  county,  we  incidentally  mentioned  some  of  the  varieties 
of  soil.  These  may  be  classified  into  1st,  the  siliceous;  2nd,  the 
limestone  proper ;  3rd,  the  alluvial.  The  first  is  of  a  brownish  yellow 
color,  with  intermingling  water  -worn  gravel  and  underlying  sandstone. 
The  native  growth  upon  this  soil  is  poplar,  walnut,  chestnut,  beech  and 
oak.  The  best  timber  in  the  county  is  found  upon  it.  It  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits  and  watermelons,  peanuts  and  cotton. 
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The  second  exceeds  in  extent  all  the  other  soils  of  the  county.  It  is, 
as  has  been  mentioned^  considerably  mixed  with  arenaceous  mflterial^ 
and  is  light,  porous,  and  easily  worked.  It  varies  in  color  and  con- 
sistency, giving  it  different  capacities.  Upon  it  grows  all  the  blue- 
grass  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  largest  proportion  of  all  other 
grasses  except  herds-grass,  which  grows  better  upon  the  silicious  and 
alhivial.  Injudicious  cultivation  has  impoverished  much  of  this  soil, 
once  so  generous  in  its  yield  of  all  the  crops  of  the  county.  Of  the 
alhivial  soils,  there  are  three  sub-divisions: 

1.  The  Blacky  which  is  sticky,  without  sand  enough  to  give  it  mel- 
lowness. It  opens  rn  great  cracks  or  seams  during  dry  weather,  and 
u})on  a  smooth  surface  resembles  blocks  of  detached  black  rock.  It 
grows  corn,  millet,  Hungarian  grass,  clover  and  barley  in  great  luxu- 
riance, but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  wheat,  cotton,  blue-grass,  herds- 
grass  or  timothy.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  orchard-grass  and  lucerne. 
The  fertility  of  this  soil  is  very  great,  and  will  equal  the  beat  soils  in 
the  Mississippi  bottoms. 

2.  Whiieor  ^^  Crairfishy/^  retentive  of  water,  cold,  and  inclined  to 
be  marsliy.  Well  drained,  this  soil  warms  up,  and  is  excellent  for 
timothy  and  herds-grass.  It  is  also  good,  when  drained,  for  com  and 
oats,  but  they  are  longer  in  maturing. 

3.  Saudi/.  This  soil  is  remarkably  productive  in  a  wet  season,  bat 
vegetation  parches  up  during  seasons  of  drought.  When  there  are  fre- 
(jucnt  and  abundant  rains  during  the  corn-growing  season,  the  largest 
crops  are  made  upon  this  sandy,  alluvial  soil.  It  washes  easily,  mak- 
ing great  drifts,  but  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility. 

Timber  is  growing  scarce  and  dear.  The  most  valuable  ^*arieties  in 
the  host  cultivated  parts  of  the  county,  such  as  cedar,  walnut,  oak, 
sugar  tree  and  hickory,  have  been  picked  over  until  the  quality  of  that 
j*taiiding  is  very  inferior.  .  Ui>on  the  spurs  and  ridges  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  county,  in  White's  Creek  Valley,  Harpeth  Val- 
ley, and  u|XMi  the  Cumberland,  we  find  valuable  bodies  of  poplar, 
walnut,  oak,  ash,  hiokorv  and  chestnut.  Occasionally  a  good  grove, 
that  has  been  protected,  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  yet  they  are  very  scarce.  Usually  the  woodlands  are  open, 
the  trees  standing  thinly  upon  the  surface,  and  of  an  inferior  kind, 
such  as  hornbeam,  elm,  scrubby  oaks,  honey  locust,  &c.  And  yei 
the  farmers  are,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  timber  for  en- 
closures.   The  vast  amount  of  rock  that  everywhere  may  be  found 
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near  the  surface,  supplies  a  cheap,  ready  and  durable  material 
for  the  construction  of  fences.  The  price  of  poplar  lumber  at  the 
mills  is  from  $15  to  $20  per  1,000,  walnut  $25,  cedar  $35.  Coal  is 
now  used  on  many  farms,  being  much  cheaper  than  wood.  About  one- 
half  the  land  in  the  county  is  still  in  timber,  but  the  quantity  of  tim- 
ber is  not  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  originally.  The  census  report  gives 
1,948  farms  for  the  county.  There  is  only  one  farm  given  as  con- 
taining over  1,000  acres,  which  is  cerlainly  incorrect. 

The  farms  before  the  war  were  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  number  in  such  condition  is  still  very  great.     Farm-houses  and 
fences,  stables  and  yards,  all  show  refinement  of  taste  and  a  marked 
appreciation  for  rural  elegance  and  .beauty.     In  the  better  districts  of 
the  county  elegant  brick  dwellings  and  stone  fences  are  general.  There 
tire   several  farms   that    have   from    eighteen   to   twenty-five    miles 
of  stone  fencing,  the  average  cost  of  which  was  one  dollar  per  linear 
yard.  In  improvements,  thorough  tillage  and  the  extirpation  of  noxious 
weeds  and  briars,  the  condition  of  the  farms  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  before  the  war.     Farm  improvements  have  been  greatly 
impaired  and  much  valuable  soil  has  been  taxed  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  almost  unproductive.     In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  farms 
<lo  not  sell  so  high  in  Davidson  county  as  in  many  of  the  counties  adjoin- 
ing.    The  very  magnitude  of  some  of  the  improvements,  requiring 
large  sums  to  keep  them  up,  has  affected  the  price  of  first-rate  farms. 
Farms  of  the   same  quality  of  soil    are  higher   in   Maury,  Bedford, 
Lincoln  and  Giles  counties.     Ver}'^  good  farms  with  good  improve- 
ments may  be  bought  within  six  miles  of  Nashville  for  forty  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre,  though  the  best  improved  places  are  held  at  much 
higher  rates,  ranging  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, though  none  are  sold.     The  knobby  lands,  which  are  extensive  in 
the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  may  be  bought  from   one  dollar 
and  a  half  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
timber  and  for  pasture  lands.     Most  of  them  grow  blue-grass  well,  and 
will  subsist  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.    Rents  vary  from  four  to 
six  dollars  when  paid  in  money,  or  if  in  crop,  one-third.      The  chief 
<3rops  grown  besides  vegetables,   are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
timothy,  herds-grass,  Hungarian  grass,  German  millet,  native  millet, 
and  cotton.     The  following  will  show  the  average  yield  on  the  best 
soils  in  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate  of  two  of  the  most  suc- 
-ce&sftil  farmers   in  the  county:  oats   forty,  corn  fifty,  wheat  twelve, 
barley  forty,  and  rye  twelve  bushels;  timothy  hay  two,  herds-grafs 
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one  and  a  half,  Hungarian  grass  three,  German  millet  three  to  four, 
and  native  millet  three  and  a  half  tons;  cotton  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  yield  of  wheat,  whether  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  suitable  con- 
stituents in  the  soil,  or  from  bad  tillage,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  ver}'  small.     Immense  quantities  of  straw  are  produced  and 
very  large  heads  are  formed,  but   they  have  but  few  grains  of  wheat. 
Judging  from  the  straw,  one  w(juld  expect  a  bounteous  yield,  but  expec- 
tations arc  seldom  realized  in  this  particular.     Another  crop  grown  in 
this  county   extensively,   for    market,   de^er^'e8  mention.     We  refer 
to  watermelons,   which  attain   an   extraordinary   size  and  sweetnen. 
They  grow  in  this  county  to  their  greatest  perfection,  especially  upon 
limestone  soils  that  have  a  considerable  admixture  of  sand.     Afiumer, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  a  year  or  two  ago,  being  desirous  of  hav- 
ing an  old  sedge  field  cleared  up  preparatory  to  seeding  it  in  graas, 
gave  one  of  his  employees  five  acres  for  one  year  free  of  rent,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  put  in  some  crop  and  cultivated  well.    Hus 
laborer  put  it  in  watermelons,  and  used  no  fertilizer.     He  realized  in 
the  Nashville  market,  $600  clear  of  all  expense,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  rotted  upon  the  ground.     Some  of  diem 
weighed  from  sixty  to  ninety  |K>unds.     All  other  melons  grow  well. 
Sweet  potatoes  also  grow  to  a  very  great  size.     The  quality  of  the  soil, 
loose,  rich,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  sand,  is  just  suited  to 
their  growth.     They  grow  too  large  oftentimes,  and  those  of  less  fast 
are  preferred.     We  have  seen  them  in  the  Nashville  market  so  laije 
that  four  would  pass  for  half  a  bushel.    One  hundred  and  fifty  bushek 
per  acre  are  often  raised.     The  quantity  raised  will  equal  25,000  bush- 
els annually.     Irish   potatoes  grow  to  perfection  on  the  black  soils. 
The  yield  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
total  product  of  the  county  for  the  year  1870,  as  given  in  the  census  re- 
l)ort,  was  66,243  bushels.     The  estimated  crop  for  1873,  was  40,000 
bushels.     Of  sweet  i^^tatoes,  the  crop  of  1870  amount^  to  66,854 
bushels.     Snap  beans  are  raised  on  the  series  of  high  hills  from  Brent- 
wood west,  and  are  made  a  staple  crop.     These  hills  are  very  fertile  to 
the  top. 

Stock.  In  the  blue-grass  districts,  which  embrace  a  large  proportioD 
of  the  county,  stock-raising  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
husbandr}',  and  no  county  in  the  State  has  such  an  abundance  and  vt- 
riety  of  fine  stock.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  United 
States  more  famous  for  the  character  of  its  thoroughbred  horses,  cows, 
sheep  and  hogs. 
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Horses.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  rearing  of  fine 
horses  has  always  been  a  favorite  occupation  with  the  people  of  David- 
son county.  Many  fine  racers  for  breeding  purposes  have  been  im- 
ported, some  of  them  of  national  reputation,  among  which  we  may 
mention  Haynie^s  mare  Pacolet,  Truxton,  Wilke's  Wonder,  and  many 
others,  a  partial  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  live 
stock.  All  these  have  left  their  blood  in  their  descendants.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  blooded  horses  of  Davidson  county  is  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  stock  men  everywhere.  The  war  was  a  very  serious 
drawback  to  the  breeding  of  fine  horses.  Many  of  the  best  having 
been  lost  to  the  county  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  breeders  of  blood  horses  in  the  county  are  W.  G.  Hard- 
ing, B.  F.  Cockrill,  A.  Turner  and  Samuel  Murphy.  These  gentlemen 
are  well  known  by  stock  men  throughout  the  United  States,  but  there 
are  various  instances  of  individuals  having  raised  distinguished  animals 
without  being  regularly  in  the  business.  Trotters  received  some  atten- 
tion before  the  war,  but  since,  this  special  branch  of  breeding,  stin^u- 
lated  by  demand  and  high  prices,  has  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
promises  to  become  of  leading  interest.  At  present,  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  trotting  stallions  kept  for  breeding  purposes  within  the 
county,  many  of  them  of  high  character  and  great  value.  The  number 
of  horses  reported  for  the  county  is  5,646,  which  does  not  include 
horses  in  the  cities,  but  only  on  the  farms.  At  present  the  estimated 
number  is  6,500. 

Mvles  and  Asses.  Of  these  there  were  in  the  county  2,278  in  1870, 
but  the  number  has  been  considerably  increased  since  that  period.  The 
estimated  number  at  present  is  3,000.  A  large  majority  of  these  are 
raised  in  the  county,  and  many  have  been  sent  to  the  southern  markets. 
The  quality  of  the  mules  raised  is  of  the  very  best,  some  of  them  from 
mares  of  the  highest  blood. 

Cattle.  The  cattle  of  Davidson  county  are  generally  of  a  high  order 
of  graded  cattle,  being  mixed  with  Short-horn,  Devonshire,  Ayreshire 
and  Alderney.  The  milch  cows  are  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ex- 
cellence, owing  to  the  importation  of  the  improved  breeds  with  which 
they  have  been  crossed.  There  are  many  establishments  that  have  gone 
to  great  expense  and  care  in  getting  the  very  best  breeding  animals, 
and  perhaps  as  fine  specimens  and  as  perfect  types  of  each  breed  may 
be  had  in  Davidson  county  as  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  England 
not  excepted.     The  county  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Shelby, 
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Henry  Hill,  Mark  R.  "Cockrill  and  others  for  the  introduction  of  tbe 
better  breeds  of  cattle,  these  gentlemen  having  procured  of  Murdock, 
Bagg  and  Waite  and  others  the  best  short-horns  to  be  found  at  that  diy 
in  England.  The  natural  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  rearing  of  fine  breeds  was  manifest  to  them,  and  their  foie* 
caste  in  this  particular  will  appear  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  future 
history  of  cattle  breeding  in  the  State,  for  it  is  clear  that  dairy  fiirming 
must  in  the  future  hold  a  high  place  among  the  industries  of  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee.  And  in  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  the 

Dairy  Farming  of  IJandson  County.     Already  there  is   a  growing 
disposition  in  this  State  to  engage  in  this  business,   and  nowhere  ifl 
this  more  apparent  than  in  the  county  of  Davidson.     There  are  tt 
present  about  forty  dairies  in  Davidson  county,  with  1,500  cows.  Theae 
dairies  average  from  ten  to  one  hundred  cows.     They  are  all  ncir 
Nashville,  and  supply  that  city  with  sweet  milk,  butter  milk  and  butter. 
Only  one  is  yet  enga«i:od  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.     The  many 
cool  springs  of  sparkling  water,  green,  perennial  grasses  and  fertile 
soils  of  Davidson  county,  with  a  home  market,  would  make  this  brandi 
of  industry  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  which  the  &rmer  could  engage. 
A  majority  of  the  cows  used  in  the  dairies  about  Nashville  is  of  mixed 
l)recds.     They  are  fed  with  bran,  meal,  hay,  still  slop  and  malt  daring 
the  winter,  while  grass  furnishes  their  principal  food  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  December.     Sweet  milk  is  sold  by  the  quart  at 
8  J  cents;  buttermilk,  15  cents  per  gallon;  and  good  butter  the  year 
round  at  40  cents  per  pound.     Upon  the  supposition  that  these  cows 
will  yield  only  600  gallons  of  milk,  each,  annually,  the  gross  amount 
o:ich  year  for  each  cow  would  be,  according  to  the  estimate  of  one  of 
the  niost  successful  dairymen  in  the  county,  $200,  and  allowing  $100 
as  the  cost  of  feeding,  tliere  would  be  realized  on  each  cow  the  net 
sum  of  $100.     It  is  true  that  the  dairy  business,  as  pursued  around 
Nashville,  is  very  laborious  and  exacting.     A  great  portion  of  At 
work  has  to  be  performed  at  night,  involving  the  loss  of  much  sleep. 
However  bad  the  weather,  the  milkman,  if  he  would  retain  his  custom- 
ers, must  deliver  his  milk  before  breakfast.     But  with  all  this  it  is 
profitable,  and  could  be  made  more  so  if,  in  addition  to  the  selling  of 
milk,  the  cheese  from  a  co-operative  manufactory  could  be  sold.    The 
average  cost  of  dairy  cows  is  about  $30  each,  so  that  it  appears  the 
product  of  milk  one  year  pays  for  more  than  three  times  the  valne 
of  the  cow,  a  realization  of  333  per  cent.    No  estimate  is  made  of 
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the  worth  of  the   offspring  or  of  the  manure,  both  of  which,   near   a 
city,  are  quite  valuable. 

Sheep,     Every  variety  of  sheep  has  been  tried  in  this  county  with 
m^fff^T  less  success.     The  late  Mark  R.  Cockrill  gave  a  world-wide 
reputation  to  this  locality,  for  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  in  the 
world,  a  premium  for  which  was  awarded  to  him  in  London,  at  the 
great   International    Exhibition    in    1849-50.      The   great  fact   was 
demonstrated  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  latitude  of  Tennessee,  are  bet- 
ter suited  for  the  growing  of  wool,  superior  in  quality  and  quantity, 
than  any  place  then  known.     Dr.  G.  R.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
researches  into  the  cuticular  productions  of  the  animal  kingdom  gave 
him  an  extended  reputation,  having  occasion  to  analyze  specimens  of 
wool  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  declared  that  the  finest  specimen 
came  from  Davidson  county,  and  from  the  flock  of  the  late  Mr.  Cock- 
rill.    At  present,  the   favorite   breeds  of  sheep  are   the  Cotswold, 
Merino,  I^icester  and  Southdown.     The  first  and  last  mentioned  are 
chiefly  raised  for  mutton.     The  rising  hill's  of  Davidson  county  afford 
ample  herbage  and  protection  for  numerous  flocks  of  this  valuable 
domestic  animal.     But  for  the  insecurity  given  to  this  branch  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  by  reason  of  the  indifference  or  neglect  of  our  law- 
givers, it  would  become  of  leading  importance  in  the  county. 

Hogs.  More  than  30,000  hogs  are  annually  raised  in  this  county. 
Almost  every  breed  is  met  with.  The  problem  the  farmers  have  had 
to  solve  since  the  advent  of  hog  cholera,  is  how  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  pork  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  at  the  least  iK)S8ible  cost. 
This  disease,  when  it  appears  in  its  most  malignant  form,  sweeps  away 
the  entire  surplus  production.  In  consequence  qf  the  frequency  with 
which  this  disease  occurs,  the  farmers  have  been  led  to  discard  nil 
breeds  of  slow  growth.  Those  which  mature  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time  have  been  substituted — the  Berkshire  and  the  Essex.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  drove  of  hogs  in  the  county  that  is  not  more  or  less 
mixed  "with  one  of  these  breeds.  The  Chester  White  has  been  sparsely 
introduced,  but  latitude  and  climate  do  not  seem  to  agree  with 
them.  They  are  subject  to  the  mange,  and  this  tendency  increases 
when  thev  are  carried  to  more  southern  latitudes. 

Goats.  Several  years  anterior  to  the  war,  an  impression  obtained 
that  the  Cashmere  goat  could  be  raised  with  profit  in  the  rich  pasture 
fields  of  the  great  Central  Basin.  Some  of  the  enterprising  &rmers 
of  Davidson  county,  wishing  to  keep  step  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 
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bought  from  importers  several  fine  bucks  and  does,  paying  for  them  in 
some  instances  $1,000  each.  These  were  crossed  on  the  native  goat, 
and  their  appearance  greatly  improved.  The  investment|  in  a  pecu- 
niar}' ix)int  of  view,  proved  a  &ilure,  owing  to  the  lack  of  demamlfor 
the  hair  or  wool.  Large  flocks  of  these  graded  goats  are  on  Some 
farms,  and  they  prove  ser\'iceal)le  workers  in  keeping  do^na  bushes  and 
weeds  on  old  pasture  lands.  Some  formers  estimate  the  saving  in  labor 
by  their  flocks  of  goat^  at  several  hundred  dollars.  Owing  to  their  pro- 
pensity to  transc^end  all  bounds  and  roam  at  will,  the  value  of  goits 
has  never  been  appreciated  on  a  farm.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  when 
young  is  extremely  juicy,  tender,  well  flavored  and  wholesome,  and 
as  they  subsist  in  a  great  measure  upon  what  the  farmer  is  glad  to  get 
rid  of,  the  aggregate  profit,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  a  flock  of 
goats  is  probably  almost  as  great  as  that  from  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Mules  and  horses  are  both  used  on  the  farms.  The  very  best  imple- 
ments are  employed  in  the  making  of  cn>ps,  and  in  no  county  in  the 
State  is  subsoiling  done  to  the  same  extent.  The  benefits  derived  from 
it  are  very  great.  It  aids  the  crops  to  resist  drought,  and  enables  the 
land  in  a  wet  si'ason  to  absorb  and  carry  away  the  surplus  ^vater.  Ei- 
perionce  shows  that  a  farmer  who  uses  the  subsoil  plow  rarely  fails  to 
make  good  crops. 

Liibor  is  scarce,  and  dear  for  the  quality.  It  is  cheap  enough  if  it 
was  reliable.  Many  of  the  farms  show  a  great  lack  of  this  indispen- 
sable article  in  the  slovenly  condition  of  the  fence  comers,  and  in  the 
general  air  of  untidiness  which  prevails.  The  breeders  of  stock  pay  in 
money  for  all  the  labor  they  employ.  The  price  varies  from  $10  to 
$20  per  month  and  board.  In  the  cotton-growing  districts  a  part  of 
the  crop  is  given,  usuirlly  one-half  when  the  owner  finds  tools  and  teams 
and  feed  for  the  latter.  When  the  laborer  finds  even-thing,  the  land- 
lord gets  one-thirtl  for  the  use  of  the  land.  Tlie  want  of  a  sufficiency 
of  labor  is  probably  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  farmers  of  the 
countv. 

Fruif.^.  There  are  many  counties  in  the  State  better  adapted  to 
fruit-growing  than  Davidson,  nevertheless,  the  proximity  to  market 
has  made  it  the  banner  county  in  the  State  in  this  particular,  her 
orchard  products  being  valued  at  §43,915.  One  of  the  best  firuit- 
growers  in  the  county,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  says  b  re- 
gard to  ai)ples  and  i>ears  : 

I  commenced  piantincr  in  18<)5,  and  from  that  time  have  sought  to  aacer 
tain  the  experience  of  old  planters  and  my  contemporariee.     Like  most  nev 
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beginners,  I  coveted  all  varieties ;  I  have  at  least  63.  I  find  that  I  have 
lost  thereby.  Near  large  cities  summer  varieties  of  apples  may  be  grown 
at  a  profit  if  energy  is  used  in  disposing  of  the  fruit,  and  even  at  points  re- 
mote from  cities,  some  sorts  of  summer  apples  may  be  dried.  I  think  it 
undeniable  that  many  favorite  sorts  are  ** running  out,"  as  the  "Early 
Harvest,"  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  which  are  filled  with  warty  excrescences, 
and  the  Rawls  Jennet,  a  splendid  apple  forty  years  ago.  Turner's  Green, 
ditto.  White  Pippin,  Horse  apple.  Striped  June,  and,  indeed,  many  others 
whose  decaying  trunks  (much  larger  than  modern  trees)  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  old  orchards.  I  draw  the  inference,  that  it  behooves  planters  to  look  well 
as  to  what  sorts  they  plant.  It  is  best  to  look  around  lor  newer  and  tried 
varieties.  Among  these  may  be  found  some  as  good  as  ever  pleased  the 
palates  of  our  lathers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  natives  ought  to  be 
the  most  desirable,  and  the  trees  are  vigorous  when  the  apple  attains  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  to  which  we  of  the  *'  Basin  "  may  not  hope  to  aspire,  if 
we  attempt  to  grow  the  sorts  of  which  they  may  justly  boast;  yet  we 
have,  in  my  opinion,  some  sorts  of  prime  excellence.  As  summer  sorts, 
the  Eussian,  the  Astrachan  Red,  whicn  is  a  magnificent  July  apple ;  the 
Summer  Pearmain,  a  little  later,  is  a  very  fine  apple;  the  Bed  June;  the 
Summer  Queen,  a  fine  large  apple;  and  the  Horse,  not  so  large  as  formerly. 
As  fall  apples  we  have  the  Gloria  Mundi,  Muskmelon,  very  fine.  Lady 
Finger,  Maiden's  Blush,  Cheese,  High  Low  Jack,  Winter,  Nigger-head  or 
Pennock,  Penn.  Cider,  Black  Apple,  Ben  Davis,  Shockley,  small  but  very 
fine,  Nickajack,  excellent,  Kinnard's  Seedling,  Hatchie,  Jo  Andrews,  and 
Wine  Sap.  These  comprise  the  best  I  have  seen,  and  are  most  generally 
preferred  by  fruit-growers  of  experience.  I  omit  some  of  those  splendid 
old  sorts,  as  Turner  Green,  &c.,  because  I  believe  the  days  of  their  vigor  are 
past.  Pears  grow  well  in  the  Basin,  and  I  have  not  seen,  except  when  gro^n 
in  volcanic  soil,  any  finer  than  Bartlett's,  Sickels  and  Sheldon.  I  have 
grown  on  standards  and  also  on  dwarfs.  There  is  a  small  summer  pear 
which  grows  finely,  and  a  great  many  summer  and  fall  sorts  grow  very  well. 
The  winter  sorts,  with  me,  do  not  do  so  well,  as  they  drop  too  soon  from  the 
stem.  The  Julienne  or  Belle  pear  ripens  in  July,  and  grows  in  great  per- 
fection.    There  are  numerous  others  that   might  be   added. 

Dwarf  pears  are  grown  with  great  success  in  some  localities,  and  are 
a  failure  in  others.  Peaches  grow  very  well  upon  the  high  slopes,  but 
decay  early  in  the  low  parts  of  the  county.  Many  farmers  do  not  try 
to  raise  them  on  account  of  liability  of  the  trees  to  disease.  Yet  very 
fine  peaches,  richly  flavored,  large,  juicy,  and  luscious,  are  raised  in 
the  county,  and  sold  in  the  Nashville  market.  One-half  of  the 
lands  grow  them  to  perfection.  Plums,  and  most  especially  the  Wild 
Goose  plum,  that  was  first  propagated  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  da 
very  well.  Grapes  are  raised  with  success,  especially  on  the  elevated 
hills.  Some  vineyards  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  near  Para-; 
dise  Hill,  have  supplied  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  grapes* 
There  are  others,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  five  acres,  that  bear  welL 
The  most  usual  varieties  grown  in  the  county  are  the  Concord,  Ives* 
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Seedling,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific.  The  Catawba  is  a  great  fevor- 
ite,  but  is  liable  K)  rot.  Strawberries  and  raspberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries,  are  found  growing  in  almost  every  farm  garden.  TliePB 
are  five  nurseries  in  the  county  that  sell  1,500,000  trees  annually,  the 
gross  income  from  which  will  amount  to  ?250,000.  These  trees  con- 
sist of  apple,  peach,  pear,  (both  standard  and  dwarf)  plum,  cherry,  and 
miscellaneous  trees  or  shrubs.  About  three-fourths  of  the  number 
sold  are  apple  trees,  and  they  are  shipped  to  all  the  States  south,  and  to 
almost  every  county  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Honey  is  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  largest  apiary  in  the 
south  is  in  this  county. 

MUh,  Both  saw  and  grist-mills,  driven  by  steam  or  water,  are  every- 
where convenient  in  the  county,  besides  some  excellent  flouring  mills 
and  saw-mills  in  Nashville.  The  whole  number  is  about  forty.  The 
water-courses  of  Davidson  are  not  usually  well  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  mills.  The  water  is  inconstant.  During  the  summer 
months  many  of  the  streams  dry  up.  As  the  county  becomes  denuded  of 
timber,  the  streams  become  more  uncertain  in  the  volume  of  water.  In 
some  localities,  even  stock  water  is  l)ecomes  scarce  in  summer.  Har- 
[)eth  is  the  best  milling  stream  in  the  county.  It  furnishes  seats  for  a 
half  dozen  good  mills.  Stone's  River  and  Mill  Creek  also  furnidi 
some  good  water-power  for  mills. 

lioadfi.  Of  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  Davidson  has  the  largest 
number  of  good  macadamized  roads.  The  abundance  of  surface  rocks 
makes  the  labor  and  expense  of  metalling  roads  small,  compared  witb 
many  other  counties.  There  are  twelve  turnpikes  running  into  Nash- 
ville, from  every  part  of  the  county.  The  dirt  roads  are  badly  kept 
up.  They  run  over  many  soft,  rich,  miry  places,  that  bet.K>me  almost 
impassable  in  winter. 

Bail  roach.  Six  railroads  enter  Nash\nlle,  viz..  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  and  Nashville  and  Decatur,  consolidated;  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  and  Northwestern  Ejiilroad,  consolidated — making  the 
Nashville,  (-hattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway;  Tennessee  and  Pacific, 
extending  to  Lebanon,  Tenn. ;  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern.  Two  others 
are  now  being  put  under  contract,  the  Owensboro  and  Russellville, 
and  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio,  and  a  route  for  a  narrow  gauge  from 
Nashville  to  Clarksville  is  being  surveyed. 

Jiirer.  Cumberland  River  is  navigable  below  Nashville  for  abort 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  to  Carthage,  above,  for  about  thfe  same 
time.     See  chapter  on  Transportation — Rivers, 
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Churches.  There  are  forty-two  churches  outside  of  Nashville  and 
Edgefield^  and  school-houses  are  to  be  found  in  every  district,  many 
of  which  are  used  as  churches. 

Schools.  We  are  indebted  to  R.  W.  Weakley,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  for  Davidson  county,  for  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

The  public  schools  of  this  county  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years.    In  1870  the  school  law  was  so  modified  as  to  leave  to  sepa- 
rate county  action  the  subject  of  public  schools.     This. county  took  the  lead 
under  tt^at  law,  levied  a  tax  on  property,  polls  and  privileges,  and  through 
the  School  Directors  of  each  district  formed  a  "County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.'*    This  board  adopted  an  admirable  code  of  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  and  a  uniform  series  of  text-books.     These  regula- 
tions, slightly  changed   to  adapt  them  to  the   present  school  law,  passed 
in  March,  1873,  are  still  in  force,  and  the  text-books  have  been  gradually 
changed  so  as  to  incar  the  least  expense,  when,  found  by  experience  to  be 
not  \7ell  suited  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  pupils.     The  school  districts 
are  twenty-six  in  number,  and  conform,  with  one  exception,  to  the  civil  dis- 
tricts.    Schools  for  white  and  schools  for  colored  children,  located  at  points 
deemed  by  the  directors  to  be  most  eligible,  are  continued  in  some  districts 
ten  months,  and  in  other  districts  for  shorter  periods,  averaging  for  the 
county  about  seven  months  in  the  year.     The  tax  for  school  purposes,  both 
State  and  county,  is  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  property,  two  dollars  on  polls, 
and  a  privilege  tax,  and  amounts  to  about  $80,000.     This  is  apportioned  to 
each  district  by  the  County  Trustee,  according  to  its  scholastic  population. 
There  have  been  employed,  for  the  term  ending  the  last  Friday  in  January, 
about  one  hundred  teachers,  at  an  average  salary  of  $45  per  month.     The 
scholastic  population  for  the  present  school  year  is  21,193 — in  the  city  of 
Nashville  8,877,  and  in  the  other  districts  12,316 — between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen.    Orthography,  reading  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
geography,  elementary  geology  of  Tennessee,  and  history  of  the  United 
States,  are  the  branches  prescribed  by  law,  and,  by  our  regulations,  are  di- 
vided into  seven  classes  or  grades,  viz.,  two  primary,  two  intermediate,  and 
three  grammar*    Higher  branches  are  taught  in  many  of  the  schools  by  the 
pupil  paying  a  moderate  tuition  fee.       Declamation,   compositions,  select 
readings,  &o«,  are  also  prescribed  at  weekly  and  monthly  reviews.     Within 
the  last  year  commodious  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  town  of 
Edgefield  and  the  13th  district,  presenting  a  handsome  appearance  and 
furnished  with  clocks  and   bells.      In  many  of  the  districts  neat  frame 
achool-houses  have  been  erected  and  furnished  with  good  desks,  while  in 
others^ ohnrches  are  used  for  school-houses,  and  rented  buildings,  devoid  of 
the  proper  furniture  and  apparatus.     Good  discipline   cannot    be    easily 
attained  in  a  house  badly  designed  for  school  purposes  and  seated  with  old- 
fashioned  benches.     I  feel  the  want  of  proper  buildings  and  school  appli- 
ances in  many  portions  of  the  county,  and  what  is,  true  here  is  true  of  every 
portion  of  the  State. 

TwofM  and  Villages.     Nashville,  (lat.  36^10^  north,  and  long.  86^49 
fiom  Greenwich)  is  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  Cumberland  River, 
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200  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the  State. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  40,000,  and  is  fast  growing  in  commercial 
importance  and  wealth,  but  its  political  influence  has  greatly  diminished 
since  1835,  about  which  time  it  dictated  the  national  policy  of  the 
government.     The  city  is  founded  literally  upon  a  rock,  the  river  blufls 
rising  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  low  water  mark. 
The  surface  of  the  land  upon  which  Nashville  is  situated  is  irregular, 
but  not  abrupt,  rising  in  long,  gradual  slopes,  with  the  exception  of 
Capitol  Hill,  which   rises  with  more  precipitancy  but  with  great  sym- 
metry, resembling  a  great  Indian  mound.     It  covers  the  space  of  sev- 
eral acres,  and  overlooks  the  entire  city.    The  city  is  laid  out  into  rec- 
tangular streets,  most  of  them  rather  narrow,  but  at  convenient  dis- 
tances.    The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  some  of 
them  elegant.^  The  State  capitol  is  built  upon  Capitol  Hill,  and  accord- 
ing to  Parton,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  correct,  convenient  and  gen- 
uine public  buildings  in  the  United  States,  a  conspicuous  testimonial  of 
the  wealth,  taste  and  liberality  of  the  State.     The  corner-stone  to  this 
magnificent  building  was  laid  on  the  4th  day  July,   1845.     The  last 
stone  of  the  tower  was  laid  July  21,  1855,  and  the  last  stone  of  the 
lower  terrace  March  19,  1859.     The  building  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Legislature  October  3,  1853.     The  whole  appropriation  from  1844  to 
1859  was  $900,500.     Small  appropriations  have  been  made  since  for 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  which  are  still  in  an  unfinished  con- 
dition.    The  length  of  the  building  is  239  feet  3  inches,  width  at 
ends  112  feet  5  inches.     Including  side  |K)rticos,  the  width  is  138  feet 
5  inches.     The  total  height  of  the  building  is  206  feet  7   inches.    It 
is  completely  fire-proof,  no  wood  having  been  used  in  its  construction 
except  for  the  doors,  window  frames  and  sash.     The  rock   used  in  its 
construction  is  a  laminated  limestone  filled  with  fossil  remains,  and  not 
the  most  durable.    It  c\f'.»!iates  upon  exposure,  and  a  few  of  the  stones 
in  the  building  are  bcirlnning  to  show  signs  of  disintegration  and  exfo- 
liation.   The  railings  :uul  columns  of  the  interior  are  made  of  thevarie- 
iratoil  Eist  Tennessee  ui\ri)]e.     Most  of  the  work  was  performed  by 
Tennessee   mocliiirn's,   iinder  the  supervision   of  the  architect,  Wm. 
Stri(^kl:md,  of  Pliil  i<k'Ij>hia,  who  died  before  the  building  was  finished, 
and  lies  entombed  in  a  ^oocss  in  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  north 
portico.     Altogetlicr,  tli(^  building  is  an  ornament  to  the  State,  and  it 
has  enlisted  the  pridj*  of  every  class  and  profession.    The  market-house 
and  court-house  arc  si^ii  «t(»d  on  a  square  of  several  acres  in  extent,  and 
are  neat  models  of  architectural  taste,  beauty  and  convenience.    The 
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State  penitentiary  is  on  west  Church  street.  The  buildings  occupy 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  all  enclosed  by  a  massive  stone  wall 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  thick  at  the  base.  In  it  are  numer- 
ous workshops,  in  which  the  convicts  are  required  to  work  every  day. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  under  a  new  system,  a  majority  of  the  con- 
victs is  employed  in  coal  mines,  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  in 
working  upon  the  capitol  grounds.  The  present  number  imprisoned 
is  over  900,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  negroes.  The  county 
jail  is  a  substantial  structure,  built  of  stone,  and  is  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  first  fort  was  erected,  nearly  a  century  ago.  There  are  also 
a  city  work-house,  a  pestrhouse  just  without  the  city  limits,  several 
hospitals,  an  institute  for  the  blind,  a  house  of  industry  for  females, 
two  orphan  asylums,  city  water-works,  gas-works,  fair  grounds,  race- 
course, etc.  Within  six  miles  of  the  city  is  the  county  poor-house, 
and  about  the  same  distance  is  the  Tennessee  hospital  for  the  insane, 
which,  through  the  persevering  endeavors  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Legislature  in  1848.  It  has  about  350  inmates. 
There  are  twenty-five  more  men  than  women.  There  are  many  other 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  in  and  around  Nashville,  but  as 
the  details  in  regard  to  them  do  not  come  strictly  within  our  province, 
we  pafis  on  to  consider  the 

Nashville  Public  Sckooh.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  Alfred  Hume,  Esq.* 
long  an  eminent  teacher  of  a  select  classical  school  in  Nashville,  was  en- 
gaged by  the  city  council  to  visit  various  cities  in  which  public  schools  were 
in  operation,  to  investicate  their  practical  working,  and  report  to  the  Board. 
Having  returned  and  signified  his  readiness  to  make  known  the  result  of 
his  inqniries,  he  was  requested  to  do  so  in  public.  Accordingly,  on  the  26tli 
of  August,  he  appeared  before  the  Board  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens, 
at  Odd  Fellows*  Hall,  and  read  a  lengthy  and  masterly  report,  two  thousand 
copies  of  which  were  published.  That  report  may  be  regarded  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  this  city.  In  the  same  year  the 
lot,  185x270  feet,  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Broad  streets  was  purchased, 
and  proposals  received  for  the  erection  of  a  bnilding.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
1853,  Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling  delivered  an  oration,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
audience,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  The  building  was  completed 
wtthm  the  following  year,  and  was  called  the  Hume  school,  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  scholar  who  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  inaugurating 
the  new  enterprise.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1854.  the  city  council  electea 
the  first  Board  of  Education,  the  following  gentlemen  being  chosen :  F.  B. 
Fogg,  W.  K.  Bowling,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Allen  A.  Hall,  John  A.  McEwen,  and 
Alfred  Hume.  They  held  their  first  meeting  on  November  6,  followinc, 
and  the  schools  were  formally  opened  to  pupils  February  26, 1855.  Much 
oi  the  unvarying  prosperity  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
always  been  controlled  by  boards  of  active,  intelligent,  discreet  gentlemen, 
many  of  them  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  place,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  list  of  those  who,  at  different  times,  have  served  in  that 
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capacity :     Charles  Tomes,  W.  F.  Bang,  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Isaac  Paul,  M,  H. 
Howard,  J.  B    Knowles,  S.  Cooley,  J.  W.  Hoyte,  J.  P.  Colemau.  Wm. 
Stockel.  C  K.  Winston,  P.  iS.  Fall,  J.  L.  Bostick,  B.  S.  Rhea.  J.  0  Griffith, 
M.  M.  Brien,  M.  G.  L.  Claiborne,  M.  M.  Monahan,  J.  8  Fowler,  H.  H.  Har- 
riaon,  T.  A.  Atchison.  H.  S.  Bennett,  L  D-  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Dickey,  E.  H. 
East,  R.  B.  Cheatham,  Ira  P.  Jones,  John  A.  Callender,  M.  0.  Cotton,  Eu- 
gene Cary,  D.  W.  Peabody,  D.   Rutledge,  J.  Jungerman,  John  Rhum,  J. 
•Sample,  John  J.  McCann,  James  Whitworth,  T.  H.  Hamilton,  Samnel  Wat- 
kins,  J.  \^,  Craighead,  L.  G.  Tarbox,  J.  L.  Weakley,  Charles  Rich,  George 
S.  Kinney,  A.  D^  Wharton,  A.  J.  Baird,  R.  A.  Young,  J.  T.  Dunlap,  M,  B. 
Howell.   In  the  year  1856,  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Line  streets 
was  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  property  donated  by  Colonel  Andrew 
Hynes,  and  a  building  erected  upon  it  was  called  by  his  name.    In  the 
year  1859,  M.  H,  Howard,  Esq  ,  gave  to  the  city  a  line  lot  on  College  Hill, 
on  which  now  stands  the  school-house  named  for  him.     The  Trimble  school, 
at  524  South   Market  street,  was  so  called  in  honor  of  John  Trimble.  Ei«q., 
who  presented  the  lot  on  which  it  stands  for  school  purposes.     In  1867  the 
Belle  View  building  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  school-house  for 
colored  pupils.     The  new  Ninth  Ward  school-house,  at  the  corner  of  High 
and  Madison  streets,  has  just  been  completed.     There  are,  therefore,  six 
difierent  buildings  occupied  by  the  public  schools  of  the  city.     They  con- 
tain thirty-three  study-halls,  and  thirty-eight  recitation  rooms,  furnishiog 
3,300  sittings.    The  scholastic  population  last  year  was  8,370,  the  total  num- 
ber enrolled  3,722,  the  average  number  belonging  2,630,  average  attendance 
2,514,  total  number  tardy  2,451,  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belong- 
ing 95  60,  on  enrollment  67.54,  on  enumeration  44.46,  per  cent,  of  tardiness 
on    attendance  0.40,  average  age  of  pupils  11.7  years,  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil 
belonging  $16.91,  total  co8t  $iJl.89,  average  salary  paid  teachers  $b84,  total 
outlay  for  tuition  844,477.20,  entire  cost  of  schools  $57,588.47,  tax  levied  bj 
city  two  mills,  by  county  two  mills,  total  four  mills.     The  schools  embrace 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments,  requiring 
ton  years  to  complete  the  course  of  study.     The  first  two  grades,  or  pri- 
mary, are  devoted  to  teaching  orthography,  reading,  notation,  &c.;  the  next 
tiiree,  or  intermediate  to  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.;  the 
two  following,  or  grammar,  to  advanced  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  and 
composition  ;  and  the  high  school  of  three  years  embraces  elementary,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  natural  sciences.     Vocal  music, 
penmanship,  and  drawing  are  laught  by  special   teachers  throughout  the 
schools.     The  officers  of  the  board  of  education  now  in  charge  are  Gen.  Jas. 
1\  Dunlap,  President;  Jos.  L.  Weakley,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Prof.  A.  D. Wha^ 
ton.  Secretary ;  Capt.  S.  Y.  Caldwell,  Superintendent. 

No  better  conducted  schools  are  found  anywhere.  The  teachers  are 
the  best  the  country  can  afford,  and  the  officers  are  all  energetic  and 
skillful,  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  schools  equal  in  every  respects  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  countiy. 

Other  EduccUional  LiatUationH.  Nashville  is  destined  to  become  fl 
great  educational  centre,  for  in  addition  to  the  well-regulated  system 
of  public  schools,  it  hiis  several  private  institutions  of  learning  of  high 
merit  and  with  growing  patronage.     Among  these  are  the  University 
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of  Nashville,  which  dates  its  existence  back  more  than  ten  years  ante- 
rior to  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union.  It  was  chartered 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1785,  and  endowed  with  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land,  which  was  included  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city.  This  institution  has  passed  through  various  phases, 
and  has  had  many  names — first  Davidson  Academy,  then  Cumberland 
College,  and  finally  the  University  of  Nashville.  It  has  never  received 
any  aid  from  the  State,  though  it  has  received  several  endowments  of 
lands  from  North  Carolina  and  the  general  government.  It  has 
almost  always  been  presided  over  by  men  of  great  learning  and  ability. 
First  the  Rev.  Thos.  Craighead,  then  Dr.  James  Priestly,  and  in  1824 
Rev.  Phillip  Lindsley,  formerly  President  of  Princeton  College.  Dr. 
Lindsley  held  his  position  for  twenty-six  years,  and  during  that  period 
the  institution  rose  to  a  high  position  and  influence.  In  1850,  after 
having  passed  through  a  career  of  brilliant  prosperity,  it  was  compelled 
to  suspend  operations  for  want  of  funds,  and  a  few  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen of  the  medical  profession  organized  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  since  that  period,  the  buildings 
have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings  for  the  literary  de- 
partment, as  they  now  exist,  were  erected  in  1853-4,  a  short  distance 
from  the  old  college.  The  literary  department  was  again  opened  in 
1855,  and  Gen.  Bushrod  R.  Johnson  made  Superintendent.  It  was 
x5ondueted  on  the  military  plan  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
when  the  buildings  were  used  as  a  hospital.  After  the  war,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  located  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  in  the 
buildings  of  the  literary  department  of  the  University.  The  fund  for 
this  academy  was  derived  irom  a  bequest  of  $20,000  by  the  late  Mont- 
gomery Bell — a  man  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  interests  of  the  State,  and  who  had  the  honor  of 
furnishing  to  Gen.  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  all  the  can- 
non balls  used  in  that  famous  conflict.  A  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  iron  as  early  as  1810,  and  became  thorough- 
ly wedded  to  his  adopted  State.  He  was  one  of  those  pioneers  in  in- 
dustrial enterprises  that  give  direction  to  capital  and  energy.  It  was 
through  his  influence,  and  by  reason  of  his  financial  success,  that  more 
than  thirty  furnaces  shed  their  ruddy  light  over  the  Western  Iron  Belt 
previous  to  the  war.  A  man  of  indomitable  energy,  of  commanding 
intelligence,  of  genuine  philanthropy,  and  of  extended  views,  he  made 
such  an  indelible  impress  upon  his  age  that  it  will  be  seen  and  felt  for 
many  generations  to  come.    The  bequest  made  by  this  public-spirited 
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citizen  was  for  the  free  education  of  twenty  students  firom  the  conntieB 
of  Davidson,  Montgomery,  Dickson,  and  Williamson,  By  jadicioiu 
investment  it  has  increased  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the 
whole  amount  now  is  $50,000.  During  the  eighty-nine  years  of  its 
existence,  according  to  its  agent,  Dr.  Shelton,  the  University  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $89,000.  The  college  funds  and  property  arc  no» 
worth : 

The  College  fund $  50,000 

Montgomery  Bell  fund ~ 50,000 

Buildings  and  grounds.... ^ * 120,000 

Medical  College ^ 60,000 

Libraries,  Cabinets,  etc 30,000 

Total $900/)00 

Ward!i  Seminary  for  young  ladies  has  made  a  character  fiyr  and 
wide  for  its  thoroughness  of  instruction,  excellence  of  teacherB,  and 
for  the  refinement,  accomplishments  and  solid  learning  of  its  gradu- 
ates. It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Nashville  Female  Academji 
which  for  so  many  years  educated  the  daughters  of  Middle  Tennefleee. 

St.  Oecilia^8  Academy,  under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Dom- 
inican Order,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  tfo 
miles  north-west  of  the  city.  It  was  erected  in  1860.  The  coarse  d 
study  embraces  the  French,  German  and  ancient  languages,  besides  dte 
regular  English  branches.  There  are  two  other  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Catholics,  and  several  private  schools  under  no  particultf 
denomination. 

ITie  Vanderbitt  University.  This  institution,  the  boildings  fir 
which  are  now  being  erected,  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  Metho- 
dist Conference  to  have  an  institution  which  would  worthily  represot 
it,  and  was  assured  by  the  donation  of  $500,000  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
of  New  York.  To  this  amount  are  added  other  gifts,  until  its  fondi 
reach  nearly  $700,000.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodius 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  will  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  insd 
richly  endowed  institutions  in  America.  It  is  in  contemplation  t0 
make  a  thorough  University  of  it,  with  theological,  law,  mediolj 
scientific  and  literary  departments. 

Fisk  University  was  established  by  the  liberality  of  several  northeff 
gentlemen  shortly  after  the  war,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  childwi 
of  the  State.    The  curriculum  is  quite  fiill.    The  ancient  langoag>i 
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and  the  higher  mathematics  form  a  regular  part  of  the  course.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  educational  prospects  of  Nashville 
were  so  flattering  as  at  present,  and  the  broad  [stream  of  steady  intel- 
lectual light  which  her  institutions  of  learning  will  annually  shed  over 
the  State,  must  have  a  powerful  eflect  in  stimulating  enterprise,  elevat- 
ing thought,  refining  grossness,  diminishing  sensuality,  lessening  crime, 
and  lifting  our  people  into  a  higher  scale  of  intelligence,  morality  and 
civilization.  The  common  schools  of  the  city  have  already,  by  their 
excellence  and  example,  aroused  a  deeper  interest  in  the  public  mind 
throughout  the  State  for  better  schools,  and  will  doubtless  prove  the 
silent  but  secret  power  to  disarm  prejudice  against  education  in  every 
county  in  the  State. 

There  are  over  thirty-five  churches,  of  all  denominations,  in  and 
around  Nashville.     Of  these  the  Methodists  have  the  largest  number. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE    OF  NASHVILLE. 

For  many  items  relating  to  this  we  are  indebted  to  James  T.  Bell, 
the  former  commercial  editor  of  the  Union  and  American. 

Cotton.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  all  the  cotton  transported 
from  the  city,  and  to  what  destinleitions,  for  the  year  beginning  Sept. 
1st,  1872,  and  ending  Sept.  1st,  1873. 

TO  WHAT  POINTS.  NO.  BALES. 

New  York,  N.  Y 38,523 

Bo8t6n,  Mass 3,277 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1,789 

Baltimore,  Md 1,252 

Providence,  R.  1 1,747 

Fall  River,  Mass 1,526 

Lawrence,  Mass 400 

Utica,  N.  Y 45 

Harrisburg,  Pa 101 

Alleghany,  Pa .* 42 

Dayton,  O 878 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 540 

Lockport,  N.  Y 5 

Rockford,  111 «  3 

Cincinnati,  0 1,891 

Louisville,  Ky .' 1,313 

Evansville,  Ind 27 

Savannah,  Ga 417 

Charleston,  S.  C 16 

Mobile,  Ala 2,088 

New  Orleans,  La 7,171 

Total 63,051 
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In  addition  to  which  there  were  38,645  bales  shipped  through  Narii* 
ville  without  stopping.  Taking  the  table  of  cotton  receipts  and  ship^ 
ments,  and  instituting  comparison  between  the  year  under  review  and 
the  previous  one,  we  find  the  excess  of  receipts  in  favor  of  the  year 
just  closed.  A  recapitulation  shows  receipts  to  August  31,  1872, 
55,936;  receipts  to  August  31,  1873,  67,627;  making  a  diflbrenoe  of 
11,691  bales  in  favor  of  the  last  year.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  cotton 
trade  of  Nashville  for  that  year,  and  the  amount  required  to  handle  the 
crop,  we  can  put  it  down  in  round  figures  at  94,260,000,  a  smaller 
amount  than  former  yearn,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  bulk  of 
the  staple  handled.  For  the  season  of  1873-4  the  amount  handled 
will  be  over  100,000  bales. 

Lmf  Tobacco  Trade,  This  trade  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
For  the  year  ending  September  1,  1872,  there  were  only  946  hogs- 
heads received  in  Nashville,  but  the  subsequent  year,  ending  Septem- 
ber 1,  1873,  there  were  2,002  hogsheads,  showing  a  rapid  increase  in 
this  important  branch  of  business.  It  is  thought  that  the  year  ending 
September  1,  1874,  will  show  double  the  number  of  hogsheads  as  the 
one  just  past.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco  shipped  to  Nashville 
is  raised  in  Smith,  Trousdale,  Wilson,  Macon,  Jackson,  Putnam,  De- 
Kalb,  Overton,  Clay,  Fentress  and  Sumner,  the  largest  quantity  com- 
ing from  the  two  counties  first  named.  The  following  will  show  the 
receipts  from  the  Upper  Cumberland  at  the  wharf. 

For  New  Orleans 4,025  hhdai 

For  New  York 258     " 

For  Louisville SOS    « 

For  Clarksville »         2    " 

For  NaBhville 1,242    «* 


u 


Total 6,630 

RECEIVED  AT  NASHVILLE  WAREHOUSES 

Via  river 1,242  hhdi. 

Via  railroads ~  1,299    " 


Total 2,541 


a 


SOLD   AND  SHIPPED 

To  New  Orleans 672  hhdfc 

To  New  York 1,718     " 

To  Baltimore 7     " 

For  consumption 144 


Total 2;541 


u 
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Promsion  Trade,  This  business  aggregated  for  the  y^ar  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  nearly  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  receipts  of 
hogs  amounted  to  35,000,  about  10,000  of  which  were  shipped  south, 
*nd  the  remainder  packed  in  the  city.  They  were  mostly  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Cumberland  River,  but  few  coming  from  the  counties 
.south  of  Nashville.  Those  raised  in  Wilson,  Williamson,  Maury  and 
Giles  counties,  were  purchased  by  drovers  and  shipped  on  southern  ac- 
<x>unt.  The  method  of  curing  pursued  in  Tennessee  makes  a  very 
superior  bacon,  which  is  the  standard  of  superiority  in  the  leading 
markets  in  the  South. 

Dry  Goods  Trade.  The  aggregate  of  this  trade  amounts  to  about 
^4,000,000  annually.  It  is  conducted  by  solid  men  with  an  abund- 
ance of  capital,  and  the  failures  that  have  occurred  amongst  this  class 
Are  very  few  and  at  long  intervals. 

The  Liquor  Trade.  The  proportions  which  this  trade  has  assumed 
•during  the  past  five  years  are  immense.  The  manufacture  of  whisky 
in  the  fifth  district,  in  which  Nashville  is  embraced,  is  being  increased 
by  machinery  backed  by  a  large  amount  of  capital.  So  superior  is  the 
^rtisle  manufactured,  that  imitation  brands  are  being  made  in  many  of 
the  western  cities.  The  demand  for  Tennessee  whisky  is  extending  in 
every  direcition,  and  now  reaches  as  far  south  as  Texas,  and  as  far  north 
as  Michigan.  For  the  last  commercial  year  the  sales  amounted  to  100,- 
000  barrels,  valued  at  $5,000,000— $1,000,000  more  than  the  dry  goods 
trade.  If  to  this  are  added  the  imported  brandies,  wines,  &c.,  it  will 
swell  the  trade  to  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  trade  in  the  malt  liquors.  One  brewery  in  the  city 
turns  out  600  kegs  per  week,  worth  $2.75  per  keg ;  value  of  annual 
product,  $85,800.  Add  to  this  the  amount  brought  from  the  Cincinnati 
breweries,  which  is  estimated  to  be  half  of  the  above,  we  shall  find  the 
business  in  lager  beer  to  amount  to  $128,700. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade.  This  amounts  annually  to  $2,000,000.  There 
are  six  firms  with  large  capital  engaged  i»  this  business,  and  they  send 
out  to  all  divisions  of  the  State,  to  North  Alabama,  North  Georgia, 
North  Mississippi,  and  Southern  Kentucky,  about  40,000  cases  of 
goods  annually.  There  is  no  branch  of  business  in  the  city  more 
prosperous  than  that  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

Hat  Trade.  This  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  sales  of  the  wholesale 
houses  amount  to  $300,000  annually. 
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The  Hardware  Trade.  The  extent  of  this  business  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  1871  it  amounted  to  $900,000;  in  1872,  $1,300,000;  in 
1873,  $1,500,000.  This  business  rests  upon  a  substantial  basis,  and 
will,  doubtless,  continue  to  increase  until  it  takes  in  all  the  principal 
points  in  the  southern  adjoining  States. 

The  Grocery  Trade.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  sales  made 
of  the  staple  articles  for  the  year  1871 :  14,000  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
18,000  barrels  sugar,  13,000  barrels  sirup  and  molasses,  50,000  bags 
coflfee,  50,000  kegs  nails,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  many  other 
articles  that  belong  to  this  trade.  The  total  sales  amount  to  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  year — a  figure  that  will  do  to  compare  with  the  footing  up 
of  other  places  of  more  pretentions. 

Notions  and  White  Goods.  Two  houses,  which  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  articles  em- 
braced in  this  claasification.  The  tetal  trade  in  these  goods  amounts  to 
$1,300,000. 

I%e  Drug  Trade.  For  the  year  1872  this  trade  amounted  to  $900,- 
000,  and  for  the  year  1873  to  $1,600,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
eighty  per  cent. 

The  Clothing  Trade,  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  business  of  the 
city  amounted  to  $100,000.  For  the  year  ending  September  1,  1871^ 
it  footed  up  $600,000,  the  year  following,  $850,000  ;  and  for  the  past 
year,  $1,200,000;  which  shows  a  rapid  and  successful  growth. 

Flour  and  Grain.  The  excellent  wheat  and  corn-growing  districts 
that  environ  Nashville,  with  the  facilities  for  transportation,  have 
made  it  a  great  grain  and  flour  emporium.  There  are  now  five  large 
flouring  mills  within  the  city,  with  a  capacity  of  800  barrels  of  flour 
per  day,  and  2,000  bushels  of  meal.  Contiguous  to  the  city  are  alsa 
several  large  establishments,  which,  with  the  city  mills,  turn  out  daily 
about  1,500  barrels  of  flour  and  4,000  bushels  of  meal,  or  the  enormous 
sum  of  450,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  1,200,000  .bushels  of  meal  annu- 
ally. This,  with  imports  from  other  points,  will  swell  this  trade  up  to 
$5,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  grain  trade,  about  $1,500,000,  and  the 
grand  aggregate  will  amount  to  $6,500,000.  With  the  increasing  6- 
cilities  for  transportation,  and  an  improved  agriculture,  we  may  hope 
soon  to  see  this  basincss  attain  a  growth  of  $10,000,000  annually. 

Corii  and  Oais,  During  the  year  under  review  Nashville  handled 
1,100,000  bushels  of  corn,  worth  $638,000;  100,000  bushels  of  oator 
worth  $50,000. 

The  Salt  Trade  amounted  to  60,000  barrels,  valued  at  $175,000. 
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Leather.  There  are  three  tanneries  in  the  city,  which  produce  as  fol- 
lows : 

13,000  sides  harness  at  $6  per  side $78,000 

6,000  sides  skirting  at  $4  per  side 20,000 

2,000  sides  sole  leather  at  $7  per  side 14,000 

1,000  sides  wax  upper  and  kip  at  $3.50  per  side 3,500 

Total  amount $115,500 

Add  to  the  above  15,000  sides  of  country  leather,  rough  and  finished, 
at  say  an  average  of  J3  per  side,  making  $45,000,  and  French  and 
American  calf,  and  Knings,  &c.,  imported,  ^ay  $50,000,  handled  by 
our  leather  dealers,  and  we  find  the  total  business  foots  up  $210,000. 

China,  Olasa  and  Queenaware.  This  trade  foots  up  to  $200,000  an- 
nually, with  prospects  for  a  large  increase. 

Cigars  and  Tobacco.  This  business  has  increased  to  about  $2,000,- 
000.  One  house  is  reported  to  have  sold,  in  eight  months,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  one  brand  of  cigars. 

Live  Slock  Trade.  The  excellence  of  Tennessee  beef  and  mutton, 
especially  of  that  made  in  the  great  blue-grass  region  of  the  Central 
Basin,  is  making  Nashville  a  focus  for  drovers  and  shippers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  approximation  of  the  sales  in  the  Nashville  market : 

21,000  cattle,  average  weight  800  lbs.  at  4c $672,000 

16,000  sheep,  average  price  $2.50  per  head, 40,000 

30,000  hogs,  average  weights  265  lbs.  at  $4.50  per  cwt 331,250 

Total  sales $1,043,250 

Furniture.  The  business  in  furniture  is  estimated  at  $500,000. 
This  trade  is  rapidly  extending.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the 
immense  amount  of  valuable  timber  within  reach  of  Nashville,  more 
capital  is  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Paper.  The  manufacture  of  paper,  including  news,  book  and  wrap- 
ping, is  assuming  respectable  proportions.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of 
rags  are  used  daily,  and  the  business  is  set  down  at  $3,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Hides.  An  average  of  40,000  hides  are  annually  handled  by  the 
dealers  in  Nashville,  worth,  probably,  $200,000. 

3%e  Ooaeh  and  Saddlery  Hardware  business  is  estimated  to  equal 
$250,000,  and  the  saddle  and  harness  trade  $200,000. 
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Millinery.  In  this  business  there  are  two  wholesale  houses  doing 
business  to  the  amount  of  $110,000. 

ITie  Coal  Irade.  More  than  upon  any  other  one  articlei  must  Nash- 
ville rely  upon  this  product  for  a  rapid  and  successful  growth.  Three 
coal-fields  lie  convenient  and  accessible,  viz :  the  ooal  lying  contigu- 
ous to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  the  upper  Com- 
berland  River  coal-fields,  and  the  coal-fields  of  Western  Kentucky, 
which  are  reached  by  tho  St.  Liouis  and  Southeastern  Railroad.  No 
city  in  the  Union  has  a  larger  area  of  coal  to  draw  from  than  Nasli- 
ville,  and  the  cheapness  of  this  indispensable  article  of  fuel,  which 
will  result  from  a  heathful  competition,  will  make  Nashville,  in  time, 
a  great  manufacturing  center.  The  present  trade  in  it  amounts  for  die 
city  to  2,500,000  bushels,  which  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  uxteen 
cents  per  bu^shel,  amounting  to  $400,000  annually.  And  this  leidfl 
us  to  speak  of  the 

Manufacturing  and  MechanicaJ  Interest,  There  are  at  present  in  the 
city  seven  saw-mills,  five  flour  mills,  eight  planing  mills  and  sash  and 
blind  factories,  two  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  cedar  ware^ 
two  chair,  four  furniture,  three  wagon  factories,  four  carriage,  sevenl 
for  making  mattresses,  saddle-tree  and  trunk  factories,  six  fbundriei^ 
six  machine  shops,  two  brass  foundries,  brewery,  distilleries,  paper  milby 
broom  factories,  manufactory  of  fertilizers,  shoe  and  clothing  fiMstorieSi 
and  quite  a  number  of  smaller  establishments,  representing,  exclusive 
of  the  mammoth  cotton  factory,  $1,500,000. 

The  Cotton  Factory  alluded  to  is  situated  in  North  Nashville,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  country,  rivalling  in  the  num- 
ber of  spindles,  quantity  and  quality  of  products,  some  of  the  fiunooi 
<'()tton  factories  of  Rhode  Island.  Upon  a  capital  stock  estimated  to 
l)C  worth  $400,000,  these  mills  only  half  finished  were  able  to  pay  ft 
l>rofit  of  ten  per  cent,  and  with  the  new  machinery  now  being  put  op, 
the  President  confidently  expects,  with  reasonable  management,  to  pey 
at  least  three  per  cent,  per  quarter.  As  we  learn  from  the  Secretaiy*! 
report,  the  amount  of  cotton  used  for  the  year  ending  Septemb^  h 
1873,  was  2,328  bales,  weighing  1,106,465  pounds,  costing  $175,347.11, 
at  an  average  price  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  From  this  amount 
of  cotton  there  were  produced  in  the  same  period  1,981,406  yards  of 
4-4  sheetings,  20,000  yards  panolas,  312,384  yards  of  7-8  sheetings,  tnJ 
315,117  yards  of  7-8  drills,  besides  30,245  yards  of  batting,  remntnti 
of  cloth,  waste  for  paper,  107,076  pounds.     The  actual  loas  amoonti' 
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to  36,272  pounds.  These  goods  were  shipped  to  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  al:¥)ut  half  of  the  quantity  made  sold  direct- 
ly to  merchants  in  the  State.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  2,628,907 
yards,  divided  as  above,  and  weighing  891,795  pounds,  was  $90,159.14, 
or  10.1  cents  per  pound,  or  3.42  cents  per  yard.  The  whole  number  of 
operatives  employed  is  268,  of  whom  202  are  females.  The  average 
price  paid  factory  hands  is  a  little  over  $5  per  week.  The  number  of 
spindles  that  were  in  operation,  7,520 ;  shortly  to  be  added,  6,300 ; 
making  13,820.  Number  of  looms,  250;  to  be  put  up,  150;  making 
400.  The  entire  assets  of  the  company,  exclusive  of  fourteen  acres  ol 
land,  amount  to  $469,297.29,  and  their  liabilities,  exclusive  of  the 
capital  stock,  which  is  $320,187.10,  are  $149,110.19.  The  company 
has  recently  ordered  additional  machinery,  amounting  in  value  to  $75,- 
000,  cost  and  carriage,  and  have  also  issued  bonds  which  are  at  par  in 
financial  circles.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  under  consideration  was 
$41,353.65.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  is  highly  gratifying  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  It  shows  the  advantages  the  State  affords  for  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  cotton  goods,  in  saving  transportation,  and 
making  a  market  for  home  products.  In  regard  to  the  supply  of  labor, 
the  President  in  his  report  says : 

It  is  the  policy  of  nearly  all  large  mills  to  furnish  their  operatives  with 
houses  convenient,  and  charge  them  rent,  or  give  them  the  houses  free,  and 
reduce  the  wages  paid,  which,  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  certainly 
could  be  made  beneficial  to  the  company,  besides  it  would  greatly  tend  to 
locate  and  make  stationary  (he  better  class  of  operatives,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  each  family  that  might  occupy  one  of  our  houses  would  regard 
themselves  at  home  so  long  as  they  desired  to  work  in  the  mill.  I  must 
say  that  first-class  skilled  labor  is  not  always  obtainable  at  short  no- 
tice, but  under  the  management  of  our  mill  it  is  increasing  rapidly  in  this 
section  of  country,  and  ere  many  years  have  passed  by  we  will  have  as  much 
ab  will  be  needed.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  unskilled  operatives — 
in  fact,  the  pressure  is  daily  upon  us  to  take  more  hariite  into  the  mill  than 
we  can  use,  and  many  that  we  took  at  first,  who  were  inefficient,  are  becom- 
ing quite  efficient. 

The  State  needs,  for  its  prosperity,  a  hundred  such  establishments 
to  work  up  its  wool  and  cotton,  and  to  give  employment  to  a  large 
claAS  that  is  now  a  drag  upon  its  industry  and  enterprise.  The  supply 
of  raw  material  and  fuel  is  ample,  and  when  it  is  once  impressed  upon 
capitalists  that  such  investments  will  pay,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  cap- 
ital to  make  Tennessee  a  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  center. 
CSontinuing  the  trade  of  Nashville,  we  find 

Tht  Produce  TVade  to  be  considerable,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
fellows: 
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Peanuts,  150,000  bush.  @  80c $  120,000 

Dried  Fruit,  250,000  lbs.  ®  4c -  100,000 

Eggs,  20,000  bbls.  ®  $15 300,000 

Butter,  500,000  lbs.  @  20c !...« 100,000 

Feathers,  300,000  lbs.  @  65c ^  185,000 

Beeswax,  100,000  lbs.  @  30c »  30,000 

Ginseng,  50,000  lbs.  @  90c 45,000 

Wool,  200,000  lbs.  @  33c 66,000 

Potatoes,  50,000  bbls.  @  $  3.50 ^ 175,000 

Green  Apples,  16,000  bbls.  @  $3.00 48,000 

Total „ $1,069,000 

A  great  portion  of  the  eggs,  butter,  feathers,  beeswax  and  ginseng 
is  brought  by  the  river  from  the  counties  above.  To  recapitulate  the 
trade  of  Nashville,  we  find 

Cotton $  4,250,000 

Leaf  Tobacco 416,320 

Provisions ^  1,300,000 

Dry  Goods 4,000,000 

Liquors .,  7,000,000 

Boots  and  Shoes 2,000,000 

Hatrt 300,000 

Hardware 1,500,000 

GroccrieH 10,000,000 

Notions  and  White  Goods -  1,300,000 

Drui^rt 1,600,000 

Clothing 1,200,000 

Flour  and  Wheat ^  5,000,000 

Corn  and  Oats 688,000 

Salt 175,000 

Leather 210,000 

HidcH 200,000 

China,  Glass  and  Quecnsware 200,000 

Cipars  and  Tobacco 2,000,000 

Live  Stocrk «  1,043,250 

Stoves  and  Tinware -  750,000 

Furniture 600,000 

Pai>er ^  300,000 

Coach  and  Saddlery  Hardware ^  250,000 

Saddlery  and  Harness  trade 200,000 

Other  manufactures 2,500,000 

Produce ^  1,069,000 

Millinery 110,000 

Coal 400,000 

Books  and  Stationery 500,000 

Lumlier ^ 300,000 

Total  amount $61,261,570 
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There  are  published  at  Nashville,  the  following  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, devoted  to  politics,  religion,  literature,  trade,  agriculture  and 
commerce:  Republican  Banner,  daily,  tri-weekly  and  weekly;  Con- 
servative and  Progressive.  Nashville  Union  and  American,  daily^ 
semi-weekly  and  weekly;  Democratic.  Nashville  Bulletin,  weekly; 
Republican.  Nashville  Journal  of  Commerce,  weekly;  Immigration 
and  Trade.  Commercial  Reporter,  weekly ;  Trade.  Rural  Sun,  week- 
ly ;  Agriculture.  The  Tennessee  Post ;  German.  Nashville  Christian 
Advocate,  weekly;  Methodist.  Banner  of  Peace,  weekly;  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian.  Baptist  Watchman,  weekly;  Baptist.  Gospel 
Advocate,  monthly ;  Christian.  Theological  Medium,  quarterly ;  Cum- 
berlan  Presbyterian.  Sunday-school  Visitor,  weekly ;  Methodist.  Sab- 
bath-school Gem ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  Sunday-school  Standard ; 
Baptist.  School  Journal,  monthly ;  Educational.  Law  Review,  quar- 
terly; Law.  Nashville  Directory;  annual.  To  write  in  detail,  or 
even  notice  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  Nashville,  and  around  it,  would 
require  a  volume,  but  we  may  add  that  several  lines  of  street  railroad 
traverse  the  city.  The  city  is  well  lighted  by  gas,  at  a  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  $3.50  per  1,000  feet. 

Edgefield  lies  just  across  the  river  from  Nashville,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4,000.  A  wire  bridge  connects  the  two  places.  Though 
there  are  some  forty  commercial  establishments  in  Edgefield,  besides 
three  saw-mills,  a  broom  factory,  &c.,  its  chief  distinction  lies  in  the 
great  number  of  elegant  residences,  occupied  mainly  by  persons  who 
do  business  in  Nashville.  It  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools, 
some  good  private  ones,  and  many  neat  churches.  It  has  a  quiet, 
orderly  appearance,  excellent  society,  and  is  noted  for  its  healtlv  Even 
when  the  cholera  rages  with  greatest  violence  in  Nashville  a  case  rarely 
occurs  in  Edgefield.  This  is  attributable  by  many  to  the  use  of  cistern 
water,  with  which  the  citizens,  in  the  absence  of  water-works,  have  sup- 
plied themselves. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Madison  and  Edgefield  Junction, 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad;  Goodlettsville,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  South-eastern  Railroad;  McWhirtersville,  on  the  Lebanon 
Pike,  about  six  m'l_\s  from  Nashville;  Brentwood,  on  the  Decatur 
division  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  Bellevue,  on 
the  St.  Louis  division  of  tlie  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railway.  These  are  small  villages  containing  from  two  to  four  stores, 
churches,  schools,  &o. 

Statistics,     Davidson  county  has  a  population  at  the  present  time  of 
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quite  70,000,  of  which  25,000  are  colored.  Number  of  polls,  10,914. 
The  number  of  aeres  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  in  1873,  was  305,- 
244,  valued  at  $8,855,160,  or  nearly  $23  per  acre.  Number  of  town 
lots  8,357,  valued  at  $13,461,780.  The  entire  taxable  property  of  the 
county  amounts  to  $26,683,765.  The  indebtedness  of  the  coonty 
is  not  large,  and  was  mostly  incurred  in  the  building  of  railroads  and 
turnpikes.  The  census  report  of  1870,  which  in  reference  to  this 
county  is  totally  unreliable,  gives  1,948  farms,  and  only  one  over  t 
thousand  acres,  while  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  from  Nashville  there 
are  at  least  ten  ranging  in  number  of  acres  from  1,000  to  nearly  4,000. 
The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land,  improved,  woodland,  and  other 
unimproved,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  amounts  to  278,315 
acres,  while  the  amount  given  in  for  taxation,  exclusive  of  town  lotB^ 
is  in  excess  of  this  by  over  26,000  acres.  In  the  matter  of  live  stock, 
the  value  as  given  is  $1,269,870,  while  Giles  county  is  accredited  for 
the  same,  $1,736,504;  Bedford,  $1,471,421 ;  Gibson,  $1,319,242;  Lin- 
coln, $2,155,474;  Maury,  $2,015,355;  Rutherford,  $1,519,939;  Shelby, 
$1,418,349;  Sumner,  $1,435,431 ;  Williamson,  $1,403,202 ;  and  WU-  " 
son,  $1,919,019.  In  forest  products,  Davidson  ranks  all  the  counties 
except  Shelby,  and  takes  the  lead  in  orchard  products,  barley,  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cheese  and  milk. 

As  to  the  industries^,  there  were  reported  by  the  census,  373  estab- 
lishments employing  82  steam  engines  and  12  water  wheels,  aggregat- 
ing a  power  e<jual  to  2,613  horsc^s.  In  these  establishments  were  em- 
ployed 2,311  males  above  16  years  of  age,  129  females,  and  173  youths. 
Capital  invested  $2,513,679;  wages  paid  $1,059,255;  cost  of  material 
$2,840,745;  value  of  products  $5,321,293.  The  value  of  its  manufiic- 
tured  products  far  exceeded  any  county  in  the  State  except  Shelby, 
and  these  may  be  set  down  as  fully  double  what  they  were  in  1870. 
New  flouring  mills,  saw-mills,  cotton  and  wool  factories,  and  various 
other  establishments  have  been  erected  since  1870,  while  the  capacity 
of  thosc^  then  in  operation  has  been  greatly  increased.  Take  for  illns- 
lustration  the  flouring  mills,  of  which  six  were  reported  for  the  county, 
with  products  valued  at  $824,325.  By  referring  to  the  statement  of 
the  trade  of  Nashville,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  five  flouring  milk 
in  the  city,  alone  capable  of  turning  out  800  barrels  of  flour  per  dayi 
which,  by  running  two  hundred  days  in  the  year,  would  manu&ctttfS 
160,000  barrels  of  flour,  worth  $1,280,000.  Add  to  this  amount  the 
worth  of  the  meal  ji:round,  and  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  the 
<u>uutry  mills,  of  which  there  are  forty,  and  it  will  readily  appear  thit 
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the  value  of  mill  products  is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  reported  in 
the  census  of  1870.  The  value  of  sawed  lumber  has  increased  from 
$198,670  to  over  $500,000.  And  so  it  may  be  said  of  nearly  every 
article  manufactured  in  the  county.  Everything  strengthens  the  belief 
that  Davidson  county  will,  in  a  short  time,  become  the  center  of  an 
immense  manufacturing  and  agricultural  population.  The  cheapness 
with  which  food  can  be  produced,  the  vast  deposits  of  iron  that  lie 
on  the  west  side,  and  the  inexhaustible  quantity  of  coal  that  sleeps  with 
its  latent  power  on  the  others,  the  splendid  educational  facilities  that 
are  ofiered,  the  lines  of  railroad  that  place  it  in  communication  with 
all  the  world,  a  navigable  river  which  will  insure  cheap  freights  to  the 
seaboard,  the  proximity  of  the  cotton  fields,  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate and  itA  pleasant  vicissitudes — all  these  foreshadow  and  assure  the 
incoming  of  a  population,  skilled  in  the  arts,  frugal,  temperate,  indas- 
trious,  progressive,  intelligent  and  energetic,  that  will  make  the  very 
atmosphere  ring  with  the  hum  of  industry,  and  scatter  abroad  the 
lights  of  a  benign  and  splendid  civilization. 


DICKSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Charlotte. 

This  county  is  situated  on  the  Highlands,  which  lie  between  the 
Central  Basin  of  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  Elver.  Its  surface  is, 
therefore,  mainly  high  table  land.  Cut  out  of  this,  however,  are 
many  creek  valleys.  On  the  north,  it  includes  the  south  half  of  the 
valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and  near  its  eastern  side,  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  Harpeth  River. 

The  county  lies  immediately  south  of  Montgomery,  and  about  twen* 
ty-five  miles  fix)m  the  Kentucky  line,  and  was  established  October  3^ 
1803,  the  territory  being  taken  from  Robertson  and  Montgomery.  It 
contains  about  470  square  miles.  It  began  to  be  settled  about  the  year 
1793,  at  which  date  a  large  body  of  land  was  granted  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  Robert  Bell,  described  as  lying  in  the  county  of  Rob- 
ertson, on  Jones'  Creek.  The  first  entry  in  the  Register's  office  was  made 
in  1801,  and  all  deeds  were  proven  before  Andrew  Jackson,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  for  the  State  of  Ten- 
Mssee.  Hie  first  Register  was  James  Walker,  who  showed  fitness  for 
the  pcMitimi  by  the  excellence  of  his  chirography. 
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The  early  settlers  were  mostly  from  North  Carolina  and  Virgima, 
and  appear  to  have  been  attracted  to  Dickson  county  on  account  of  the 
plentifulness  of  wood  and  water.     Game,  too,  which  at  that  early  day 
was  so  abundant,  was  another  inducement  which  the  early  pioneen 
could  not  resist.     Many  of  them  relied  for  provisions  upon  the  deer 
and  wild  turkeys,  which  roamed  the  wild  woods  by  thousands.    Fiah 
abounded  in  the  streams,  and  even  to  this  day  the  salmon  and  trout  of 
Dickson  are  well  known  to  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.     During 
the   summer   months  scores  of  citizens  seek  the  ''  shady  nooks  and 
bushy  dells"  on  Jones'  Creek  or  Harpeth,  for  the  purpose  of  angling. 

To  us,  at  this  day,  it  appears  a  little  singular  that  the  rich  and  level 
lands  of  Christian,  Todd  and  Logan  counties,  of  Kentucky,  should 
have  been  neglected  by  these  early  settlers  for  the  comparatively  thin 
soils  of  Dickson.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  land  was  then  no 
object.  Millions  of  acres  were  to  be  had  for  a  trifle,  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  not  having  wood  and  water  convenient  overbalanced  every 
other  consideration.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cisterns,  a  com- 
paratively modern  invention,  were  unknown,  and  wells  and  springs 
were  the  sole  dependence  for  water.  As  the  digging  of  wells  waa 
expensive,  those  parts  of  the  country  that  had  the  largest  number  of 
t^prings  were  first  settled ;  then  the  woodtd  regions.  Nearly  all  the 
old  dwellings  in  the  country  are  situated  in  low  places,  near  a  stream 
of  water,  and  to  which  wood  might  be  easily  hauled  by  a  yoke  of  cat- 
tle, in  which,  oflentimes,  a  half  dozen  families  had  an  interest. 

ToxouH.  Cliarlotte,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  ofl*  into  town  lots  in 
1804.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  very  uneven,  rising  gradually  from 
a  small  stream  that  skirts  it,  and  is  broken  by  deep  ravines  and  washes. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  rendered  impassable  from  this  cause.  The  snr- 
roundings  are  picturesque,  hill  rising  above  hill,  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  John  Eeed,  Sterling  Brewer, 
Benj.  JosHne,  Frank  Ellis  and  Marble  Stone.  The  first  house  was 
erected  by  Peacock,  about  the  year  1801,  and  for  the  next  thirty  years 
Charlotte  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  its  regular  sessions  there,  and  the  iron  interest  made  it  a 
place  of  much  traffic. 

In  1830  the  court-house  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  which  swept 
over  the  country,  destroying  houses  and  forests,  the  course  of -which 
may  be  easily  traced  at  the  present  day  by  the  red  mounds  whidi 
mark  the  spots  where  the  trees  were  uprooted.     In  1834  the  new 
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t-house  was  completed,  which,  though  small,  is  much  more  con- 
ently  arranged  than  most  public  buildings.  Charlotte  has  two 
ches.  There  are  four  commercial  establishments  in  the  place,  one 
1,  one  blacksmith  shop,  and  many  comfortable  private  residences.  Al- 
ther,  Charlotte  is  a  pleasant  rural  town,  where  one  may  steal  away 
I  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  railroads  and  cities,  and  enjoy  that 
tude  and  ease  so  promotive  of  long  life  and  philosophic  reflection, 
population  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Dickson  is  a  flour- 
ig  little  village  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  42  miles  fromNash- 
,  settled  since  the  war  by  Pennsylvanians.  About  three  hundred 
!  bought  land  in  and  around  the  town,  and  are  displaying  an 
unt  of  energy  and  enterprise  that  should  put  many  of  our  native 
citizens  to  the  blush.  White  Blufl*  is  another  growing  village  on 
•ail road,  and  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Dickson,  and  has  a  church, 
ol,  postoffice  and  several  stores.  The  quality  of  the  land  about 
te  Blufl*  is  superior  to  that  around  Dickson,  and  the  timber  much 
'r.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  this  village  a  flourishing  place 
m  increased  population.  Mouth  of  Harpeth  and  Ra worth's  Land- 
on  Cumberland  River,  are  noted  as  shipping  points  for  staves  and 
h-poles.  Burns'  and  Gillam  Stations,  on  the  railroad,  are  respec- 
\  villages,  and  do  a  good  local  trade. 

^rms  and  Crops.  The  physical  features  of  the  county  are  va^ 
Much  of  its  area  is  rolling,  with  a  deep  reddish  subsoil,  rest- 
usually  upon  chert  or  upon  limestone,  or,  in  some  cases,  on  a  bed 
)ft  sandstone.  In  the  river  bottoms  the  land  is  alluvium  and  ex- 
ingly  productive.  The  valley  of  Harpeth  and  TurnbuU  'Creek 
)m,  and  the  valleys  of  Jones'  Creek  are  as  fine  as  any  lands  in  the 
5.  Tobacco  is  raised  only  to  a  small  extent  in  the  county,  although 
and  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth.  One  instance  was  reported 
•e  1,800  pounds  were  raised  to  the  acre,  though  the  usual  aver- 
is  not  above  600  pounds.  Farmers  rely  more  upon  stock  and  com 
tobacco.  Some  of  the  finest  mules  to  be  found  in  the  State  are 
d  in  Dickson  county,  the  uneven  surface  of  the  country  giving fiill 
and  development  to  every  muscle.  We  also  observed  large  flocks 
leep  running  on  the  commons  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
agh  the  winter  from  the  ferns  and  grasses  growing  in  sheltered 
s  and  nooks.  Blue-grass  also  shoots  up  spontaneously  in  some 
i  of  the  county,  and  supplies  good  grazing  to  the  stock  that 
e  the  woods.  Peanuts  are  sometimes  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
I.     A  man  may  cultivate  six  acres  in  addition  to  his  usual  crops  of 
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grain.  No  crop  requires  cleaner  culture  than  the  peanut.  When  ma- 
tured in  the  fall,  the  vines  are  dug  or  plowed  up,  and  the  nuts  are  left 
adhering.  Aflcr  drying  in  the  sun  for  several  hours,  they  are  stacked 
around  a  ])ole,  with  an  interspace  between  the  pole  and  the  vine,  so  u 
to  permit  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  nuts  are  placed  next  the 
l)ole  and  the  tops  of  the  vines  form  the  surface  of  the  stack.  About 
thirty  bushels  per  acre  are  the  usual  yield.  Wheat  is  not  generally  a 
very  productive  crop.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil.  As  an  CNndence  that  it  may  be  made  to  do 
better,  we  saw  one  field  near  Dickson  belonging  to  a  Penasylvanian 
that  had  boon  thoroughly  and  deeply  plowed  and  manured  that  woald 
jrield  twenty  bui*hcls  per  acre.  This  is  encouraging,  when  the  fiict  is 
remembered  that  the  county  has  never  perhaps  averaged  six  busheb. 
The  Ponnsylvanians  who  settled  around  Dickson  have  given  a  fredi 
stimulus  to  agriculture,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not 
select  more  fertile  lands,  but  it  is  understood  that  all  who  bought 
just  what  land  they  could  conveniently  pay  for  are  satisfied  with  the 
country.  They  first  of  all  raise  the  products  that  are  required  to  sup- 
port the  family  and  the  stock,  and  then  put  in  such  crops  as  will  sell 
readily  in  the  market.  They  sow  a  great  deal  of  clover  and  save  the 
seed,  of  which  four  bushels  per  acre  are  sometimes  raised.  Under  their  ju- 
dicious treatment,  the  soils,  originally  sterile,  are  beginning  to  improve. 
They  have  eroctod  neat  houses  and  barns,  and  if  the  soil  was  equal  in 
productiveness  to  the  industry  of  the  citizens,  there  would  be  no  more 
thriftv  communitv  in  the  State  than  that  arouiid  Dickson.  Some  of 
the  finest  farming  lands  in  the  county  are  on  Barton's  Creek,  near  the 
old  Vanloer  (now  Cumberland)  Furnace.  They  are  very  valuable  for 
the  production  of  corn,  clover,  wheat  and  tobacco,  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  in  Middle  Tennessee  any  land  more  constant 
in  its  yield  or  reliable  in  its  character.  Improved  tillable  lands  are 
worth  from  $8  to  $12  per  acre;  creek  and  river  bottoms,  from  $20  to 
$30;  productive  uplands,  from  $5  to  $15,  unimproved.  Mineral  landi 
sell  from  $2  to  $5.  On  the  railroad  lands  are  valued  for  the  timber 
more  than  for  the  soil.  There  are  many  old  wornout  fields  in  the 
county,  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  former  habits  of  tillage.  The 
principal  timber  on  the  uplands  is  post  oak  and  red  oak ;  on  the  val- 
ley lands,  almost  every  species  found  in  the  State.  There  is  some  ex- 
cellent walnut  timber  near  the  Montgomery  county  line,  and  in  plaM 
good  poplar  is  found.  Some  good  stock  has  been  introduced.  Twcntf- 
fivc  per  cent,  of  all  the  sheep  are  annually  destroyed  by  dogs.    lAhor 
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is  not  reliable,  but  probably  of  the  kind  is  sufficiently  abundant.  Com- 
pared with  Davidson  or  Maury,  not  half  the  amount  of  labor  in  pro- 
[K>rtion  to  area  cultivated  is  employed.  Most  farmers  prefer  to  do  their 
>wn  work,  hiring  only  occasionally.  From  $12  to  $20  per  month  and 
KMtrd  are  given  for  first-class  hands.  House  servants  from  $5  to  $6. 
Kails  are  split  and  put  up  in  some  neighborhoods  at  $1.25  per  hundiied, 
ind  lumber  made  of  good  poplar  may  be  bought  at  saw-mills  for  $10 
per  thousand  feet.  Choatnut  is  used  for  fencing,  and  the  rails  made 
from  it  will  last  until  they  wash  aw%y.  We  have  seen  in  this  county  a 
fence  of  chestnut  rails  which  was  fifty-four  years  old  and  still  tolerably 
good.  FruiJte  grow  well,  and  the  rolling,  rocky,  well  drained  surface 
tt  especially  suited  to  the  grape.  We  may  add  here  that  a  gentleman 
living  at  Burns'  Station  has  erected  a  mill,  and  shipped,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  as  mtich  as  seventy  or  eighty  tons  of  ground  sumao 
kaves,  for  which  he  got  $70  per  ton.  The  work  of  gathering  the 
leaves  is  somewhat  tedious,  but  may  be  performed  by  women  and  chil- 
dren.    This  is  a  new  industry,  and  is  worth  looking  into. 

Iron  Interests.  The  first  furnace  ever  erected  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
was  by  Montgomery  Bell,  in  1810,  and  in  Dickson  county.  From  his 
fhmace  he  sent  all  the  cannon  balls  that  were  used  by  General  Jackson 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  through  his  influence,  the  iron  inter- 
ests of  the  Western  Iron  Belt  were  first  brought  into  notice.  The  iron 
banks  in  the  county  are  numerous  and  rich,  and  are  usually  found  cap- 
ping the  flat  ridges  or  on  the  slopes  as  they  descend  into  the  valleys. 
Before  the  war  half  a  dozen  furnaces  were  in  successful  operation  and 
many  thousand  tons  of  iron  were  made.  At  this  time  there  are  but 
Iwo  in  blusr,  Worley,  (situated  on  Pine  Creek)  and  Cumberland  fur- 
naces, the  foritier  making  about  seven  tons  of  pig  metal  per  day,  and 
Ihe  latter  from  ten  to  twelve.  The  iron  interest  is  an  important  one 
in  Dickson,  and  we  trust  that  very  soon  a  furnace  will  be  in  operati<m 
it  each  important  locality  of  ore.  There  is  but  one  county  in  the 
Western  Iron  Belt  that  probably  has  a  larger  amount  of  iron  ore,  and 
isliat  is  Hickman.  The  two  furnaces  in  operation  give  employment  to 
Uxrat  400  hands. 

Water-power.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  Dickson 
Hmnty  is  its  water-power.  A  remarkable  water-power  is  found  at  the 
*  Narrows  of  Harpeth,'*  a  point  near  the  Dickson  and  Cheatham  line. 
9bq)eth  River  makes  here  an  exjtensive  bend,  enclosing  a  large  penin- 
^ila  of  land,  the  neck  of  which  is  rock  and  but  a  few  feet  through. 
kflr*  Montgomery  Bell,  the  founder  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy , 
45 
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and  the  same  gentleman  referred  to  above  as  inaugurating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  iron  interests  of  the  county,  conceived  the  idea  of  tun- 
neling the  narrow  neck  and  the  work  was  done  by  E.  W.  AtkiasoOi  % 
citizen  of  Cheatham.  The  fall  gained  by  this  tunneling  gave  a  powerful 
force  to  the  current,  and  a  sufficient  power  was  thus  secured  for  dri^ng 
a  number  of  large  manufacturing  establishments.     In  addition  to  the 
Har])ethy  there  is  Jones'  Creek,  a  fine  bold  stream,  that  winds  with 
graceful  beauty  through  rich  bottoms  and  by  high  bluffs,  the  eacarpmenti 
of  limestone  rock  often  rising  a  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  opposite  these   bluffs  are  usually  low  bottoms,  that  yield  in 
bounteous  profusion  all  the  products  of  the  climate.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  banks  rise  to  a  moderate  height  on  either  side,  and  in  such  situ- 
ations the  lay  of  the  land  is  excellent  for  the  erection  of  mills.    Then 
are  also  TurnbuU  Creek,  Barton  Creek,  Piney  Creek,  Yellow  Creek^ 
Johnson's  Creek — ^all  large,  beautiful  streams,  with  a  sufficient  capari^ 
to  drive  the  machinery  of  a  hundred  mills  and  manufacturing  estal>- 
lishments.     The  position  of  the  county  is  favorable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactories.     Midway  between  the  coal-fields  of  Kentucky 
and  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South,  with  an  abundance  of  water-power, 
with  the  Cumberland,  one  of  the  best  streams  for  navigation  in  the 
soutli,  sweej)ing  the  whole  north-eastern  boundary,  with  the  North- 
western Railroad  traversing  its  center  from  east  to  west,  with  a  fine^ 
healthy  climate,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  land,  the  average  price 
of  which  is  only  five  dollars  per  acre,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  its  citizens 
if  Dickson  county  does  not  yet  become  one  of  the  leading  manufactor- 
ing  counties  in  the  Stat<i.     The  large  immigration  which  has  come  to 
the  county  in  the  past  few  years  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  tlie  people  of  Dickson  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage it  will  be  to  the  county. 

Statistics  and  Schools.  Dickson  county  has  twelve  civil  or  magiste- 
rial districts.  The  number  of  acres  assessed  in  1873  was  291,623^ 
valued  at  $1,077,460;  total  value  of  taxable  property,  (1,232,543; 
number  of  polls,  1,502;  number  of  voters,  2,225.  According  to  the 
census  returns  it  had,  in  1870,  50,334  acres  of  improved  land  and  155|- 
606  acres  of  unimproved,  the  whole  valued  at  $1,381,330.  The  value 
of  farming  implements  was  $49,960;  annual  wages  for  flie  year  186% 
$38,108;  value  of  farm  products,  $533,057;  orchard  products,  $940; 
value  of  manufactures,  $17,421;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  orsoU 
for  slaughter,  $112,957;  value  of  live  stock,  $366,935.  TheieivM 
1,622  horses;  937  mules  and  asses;  1,917  milch  cows;  656  workiiK 
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oxen;  6,043  other  cattle ;  6,925  sheep;  11,557  hogs.  There  were,  in 
1869,  319,085  bushels  of  Indian  corn  raised;  about  36,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  58,810  bushels  of  oats;  462,130  pounds  of  tobacco;  9  bales 
of  cotton;  15,028  pounds  of  wool ;  3,290  bushels  of  peas  and  beans; 
1<2,584  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes;  12,554  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes; 
98,798  pounds  of  butter;  5,586  gallons  of  sorghum,  and  543  pounds 
of  honey.  The  population  of  the  county  was,  white,  7,663;  colored, 
1,677 ;  in  all,  9,340.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  population 
of  642  during  the  decade  between  1860  and  1870,  500  of  whom 
were  colored.  The  county  has  no  debt.  Public  schools  are  kept  up  for 
several  months  in  the  year.  Tracy  Academy  at  Charlotte  and  Clover- 
dale  Seminary  on  Barton's  Creek,  are  flourishing  schools.  The  county 
recommends  itself  by  its  cheap  lands,  facilities  of  trade,  salubrity  of 
climate,  and  the  high-toned  liberality,  integrity  and  virtue  of  its  citi- 
zens. 


dekalb  county. 

County  Seat — Smithville. 

DeKalb  county  was  organized  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Tennessee  in  the  year  1837,  the  territory  being  taken  from  the  coun- 
ties of  White,  Warren,  Cannon,  Wilson  and  Jackson.  The  first  court 
met  at  Barnard  Richardson's,  near  Smithville,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  1838.  Smithville  was  selected  as  the  county  seat.  There  are 
seventeen  civil  districts  in  the  county. 

Towna,  Alexandria,  in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  county,  is  the 
largest  town.  It  has  seven  stores,  one  good  school,  one  good  hotel, 
two  cabinet  shops,  four  resident  lawyers,  three  churches,  one  tannery, 
and  one  steam  mill.  Population  about  six  hundred.  Smithville,  the 
county  seat,  has,  besides  the  public  buildings  and  offices,  ten  stores, 
county  academy,  one  hotel,  eight  resident  lawyers,  four  churchei,  one 
tannery.  Population  about  four  hundred.  Liberty,  midway  between 
Alexandria  and  Smithville,  has  five  stores,  two  good  schools,  one  law- 
yer, two  churches.  Population  nearly  three  hundred.  Laurel  Hill 
has  two  stores. 

Topography,  About  two-thirds  of  the  county  lies  on  the  Highland 
Rim,  the  remainder  being  in  the  Central  Basin,  and  in  the  valleys. 
The  Highlands  occupy  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  county. 
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They  sire  part  of  the  extensive  (jireiilar  plain  kno^vn  as  the  Highland 
Kim.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  consider  this  part  of  the 
county  as  a  .single,  natural  division,  though  it  is  cut  diagonally  across 
from  south-east  to  north-west  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  long,  nar- 
row and  winding  valley  of  the  Caney  Fork,  the  larger  division  being 
on  the  southern  side.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  the  beds  of  the 
streams,  except  near  the  escarpments,  being  depressed  but  little  be- 
low the  general  level.  The  western  part  of  the  county,  as  already  ob- 
served, lies  in  the  Central  Basin.  It  embraces  several  valleys  of  con- 
siderable size  and  givat  agricultural  value,  separated  from  each  other 
by  irregular  ranges  of  hills,  and  there  are  isolated  peaks  and  short 
ridges,  some  of  which  mount  up  to  a  level  with  the  Highlands.  These 
ridges  are  often  connected  with  spurs  jutting  out  from  the  serrated  es- 
carpment of  the  Rim  Lands,  and  enclose  between  them  valleys  of 
greater  or  less  size,  which  are  ramifications  of  the  Basin. 

Valleys.  The  Valley  of  the  Caney  Fork,  as  already  observed,  is 
long,  winding  and  irregular  in  outline.  It  begins  below  the  falls  be- 
tween White  and  Warren  counties,  near  the  south-east  corner  of 
DcKalb,  and  meanders  first  toward  the  north-west,  and  then  westward- 
ly  till  it  opens  out  into  the  Basin,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county.  It  is  very  narrow  at  the  upper  end,  allowing  room  for  only  a 
few  small  farms  wedged  in  between  the  blufls  and  the  river.  But  be- 
low Sligo  Ferry,  where  the  road  from  Smithville  to  S|)arta  crosses,  it 
has  an  average  width  of  half  a  mile.  Its  greatest  width  is  about  one 
mile.  Its  length,  following  the  general  direction,  is  about  thirt)'  miles. 
The  Valley  of  Smith's  Fork  extends  from  south  to  north,  through  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  It  lies  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Highland  Rim,  and  receives  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams  flow- 
ing westward  from  off  the  Highlands.  On  the  west  side  it  has  no  ilisr 
tinctly  marked  natural  boundary,  but  there  are  broken  chains  of  short 
ridges  and  knobs,  which  form  the  water-shed  between  its  waters  and 
the  tributaries  of  Stone's  River,  in  Cannon  county,  and  Round  Lick 
Creek,  in  Wilson  and  Smith.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  but  iti 
breadth  is  very  variable.  At  some  ])laces  it  spreads  out  for  a  space  of 
two  or  three  miles,  while  in  others,  it  is  cut  in  two  by  projecting  spnis 
from  cither  side,  leaving  barely  room  for  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Each 
of  the  tributaries  of  Smith's  Fork  has  a  valley  of  its  own,  lying  either 
between  the  fringing  spurs  of  the  Highlands  on  one  side,  or  ramifying 
back  among  the  disjointed  ridges  and  knobs  on  the  other.  These 
smaller  valleys  contain  many  beautiful  tracts  of  level  land. 
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RockSy  Soils  and  Tirid)ei\     The  cap  rock  of  the  Highlands  is  silicious 
tmd  calcareous,  often  soft  when  quarried,  but  becoming  hard  when  ex- 
posed.    Layers  of  flinty  chert  are  found  in  many  places  superimposed 
upon  a  bed  of  yellow   clay  which  rests   on   the   rocks.     Where   the 
'earth   has   been    removed,  through  the  agency  of  water,  the  chert 
is  scattered  on  the  surface,  and  m^kes  a  gravelly  soil.     Large  quan* 
tities  of  this  chert  are  washed  down  by   the  streams  and  deposited 
in  beds  along  their  course.     The   underlying   strata  are   very  hard 
silicious   limestones,  which  are  exposed   in  the  beds  of  many  of  the 
streams,   and   crop   out   along   the   escarpments  of  the   Rim.     They 
resist  the  action  of  the  elements  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them 
valueless  as  a   fertilizer.     Of  course  the  soils  found  in  company  with 
6uch  i:ocks  cannot  be  naturally  fertile.     The  humus  is  thin,  and  the  sub- 
soil sometimes  leachy,  but  there  are  some  tracts  where  red  clay  appears, 
•and  all  such  give  a  grateful  return  for  liberal  treatment.    There  are  con- 
siderable areas  of  boggy  land,  overgrown  with  whortleberry  bushes, 
which,  when  drained,  makes  excellent  meadows.     But  the  best  lands 
in  these  parts  are  found  on  the  hill-sides  and  along  the  streams,  and  in 
such  situations  there  are  many  valuable  farms*     One  cause  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  these  Barren  lands  is,  no  doubt,  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  burning  the  woods  every  spring.     The   debris   of  fallen 
leaves,  logs  and  dried  grass  is  thus  consumed  instead  of  being  alloweli 
to  decompose  and  mix  with  the  soil.     The  timber  of  the  Barrens  ft 
usually  of  small  size,  but  includes  many  valuable  varieties.     Post  oak, 
and  small  white  oak,  suitable  for  railroad  ties,  black  oak  and  hickory 
are  the  most  numerous  trees.     Underlying  all  the  valleys,  and  extend- 
ing about  half  way  up  the  hills,  is  found  the  limestone  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  Central  Basin.     It  is  highly  fossiliferous,  easily  decom- 
posed, and  yields,  by  disintegration,  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility. 
Even  the  hills,  except  the  highest,  which  are  capped  with  silicious  rocks 
are  rich  to  the  very  tops,  and  wherever  they  are  not  too  rugged  for  the 
plow,  can  be  cultivated  year  after  year  with  scarcely  any  loss  of  fertil- 
ity.    In  the  larger  valleys,  especially  that  of  Caney  Fork,  are  many 
broad,  alluvial  bottoms,  which  are  renewed  every  year  by  the  deposits 
of  fertilizing  mud  brought  down  by  the  overflow.     Some  of  these  have 
been  producing  annual  crops  of  corn  for  half  a  century  or  more,  with- 
out any  decrease  in  the  quantity.     The  timber  of  the  valleys  and  hill- 
sides is  very  dense  and  heavy.     Gigantic  poplars,  beech,  sugar  maple, 
ash,  linden,  walnut,  and  many  other  varieties  furnish  a  constant  and 
6eemingly  inexhaustible  supply  for  the  many  lumbering  mills  now  at 
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work  among  tlieni.     Poplars  twenty-five  feet  in  circumierence  are  not 
uncommon. 

Farnw.  Thei^e  is  little  waste  land  in  the  valleys;  one  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  area  would,  perhaps,  include  it  all.  But  on  the  hill-«ides  and 
in  the  Barrens  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  yielding  nothing — ^thirty  per 
cent.,  we  think,  at  least.  Unimproved  land  in  the  Barrens  can  be 
bought  at  very  lo  v  figures.  Farms  in  this  part  of  the  county  are  often 
large,  but  rarely  \..ll  cultivated.  The  prices  of  improved  lands  vary 
from  $1.50  to  $G  \k.'  acre,  according  to  quality,  location  and  other  ad- 
vantages. In  the  v;;!leys  there  is  considerable  range  in  the  size  of 
farms.  There  are  a  few  not  larger  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres^ 
while  others  contain  six  or  seven  hundred.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  we  supjwso,  is  about  an  average  fisirm.  The  smaller  fiirms  are 
generally  worked  by  the  owners,  while  hired  labor  is  largely  employed 
on  those  of  greater  extent.  The  laborers  employed  are  generally 
colored,  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers  in  the  wealthy  sections. 
There  is  no  ditfioulty  in  securing  any  desired  number  of  laborers  at 
any  onlinary  time,  but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  find  enough  to  supply 
the  demand  for  harvesting.  Wages  range  from  cfight  to  twenty  dollars 
}K»r  month,  twelve  di^Uars  being  the  average.  Farms  on  the  High- 
lands usually  riMU  for  ono-thinl  of  the  crop,  the  tenant  l>eing  obligated 
to  koep  up  the  repaii-s,  and  siMuetimes  to  make  improvements.  In  the 
vallovs  a  fixini  rental  is  ir^Miorally  demanded,  the  terms  for  goi^  lands 
boiuir,  tor  t^*u»h  aore,  ton  bushels  of  corn  or  four  dollars  in  money. 
Farms  in  the  vaUevs  diiVor  muoh  in  priiv,  owing  to  advantages  of  situ- 
ation, quality  of  s^^mI  auvl  impri>voments.  We  may  safely  state  the 
minimum  priiv  at  ton  dollai"^.  and  it  is  nirt^  that  a  farm  sell*  for  more 
than  fifty  doUai^  jvr  aort\  Tlio  avt-raire  privv  is  aK>ut  twenty-five 
doHars.  The  far:uoi*s  of  DoKalb  oounty  ;>ro  irenenillv  pn>5|>erous,  and 
the  impnneiuont  in  the  vSM\vli:".>n  v^*  fanu-Suildinirs,  fenot-^  and  other 
apivintmonu<  of  the  farju  *.s  iv.civ.y  v-.':u"Knd:\Me.  Thoy  have  not 
onlv  rt^c^unod  all  :hAt  was  Vv^st.  *;^u:  h.-vo  eviu  rv/.oh^-il  a  higher  state  of 
i::\t^!vvo!non!.  As  au  t*v:a:r..x\  :r.Al  :•.:  :hi  s^r.v.r  :'.r.ie  a  cause  of  this 
prv^s;x^r::y,  wo  iv.ay  r.v^rLv  :;>.  t\:t^r.s:vo  :-.:.  i  :;i.:\j sing  use  of  improved 
ir.r.^.i  v.;o:::s.  Owl  :urr.:"c  ;\.^ws,  vt.^u^U  shovels,  and  gang  plows 
haw-  a'.!v.v^s:  sv.i^\\:vv,:t\l  :':u  o\i  a::.:  ../Lvr: -v.s  •:■.:>:.?«  of  doinjr  all  the 
w  V-  :•  x  ^^  * :  h  a  i^ :: '. '  : o v.  i; v.  t' .  I  i  • ',  1  -s i vv:  v *  .v <  h  a v  e  been  used  with  ad- 
V ,1 V. : o. ^v  ;  V.  s^^ :*u'  *.  \\;- '. '. :  ■  •;  s.  K c  a  :v  ?s  ,^  v.  .1  r. . :  w  ^  ts,  ^r,\i n  drills  and  good 
V.;irr.^'A>  ,;rt*  ^v:r.:",r.  :.;  :V.;  .  a*. .- -^  s.  M. :'.-.<  :=.::. I  horses  are  used  oo 
A.v.;:  4\:v.;/.  -.vi-.v/ivt^      L^..;    '.;i.rc--    f:;r:uors  ^^aerally  prefer 
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moles.     Oxen  are  iised  for  heavy  draft,  and  sometimes  for  plowing. 

Oropa.  The  leading  crops,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
com,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  barley  and  cotton.  The  com 
crop  is  perhaps  equal  in  value  to  all  the  others  combined.  It  is  some- 
times shipped,  but  more  frequently  used  for  fattening  stock,  principally 
hogs.  The  production  of  wheat  is  increasing  every  year,  and  it  bids 
fisiir  to  become  the  leading  crop.  The  red  varieties  are  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  the  white,  the  "Walker  and  the  Red  wheat  being  most 
common.  Mediterranean  is  preferred  by  some ;  but  the  white  varie- 
ties are  increasing  in  popularity,  the  Tappahannock  taking  the  lead. 
Tobacco  receives  considerable  attention,  and  is  found  to  be  quite  profit- 
able. Mr.  T.  L.  Seawell  is  doing  a  thriving  business  by  manufacturing 
it  at  Smithville.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  cultivated  lands 
are  devoted  to  clover  apd  grass,  one-half  of  which  is  meadow.  On 
the  Highlands,  grass  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  crop,  and  there  are 
some' extensive  and  beautiful  meadows.  It  is  not  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  sow  grass  or  clover  for  pasture.  A  meadow  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  it  becomes  foul,  and  is  then  plowed  up  and  culti- 
vated for  a  year  or  two  to  kill  the  weeds,  after  which  it  is  resown.  In 
the  valleys  where  the  common  range  is  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
extensive  pastures.  Much  of  the  land  that  is  too  rocky  for  plowing  is 
set  in  blue-grass  or  orchard-grass,  and  the  pasturage,  per  acre,  is  worth 
almost  as  much  as  any  cultivated  crop.  Clover  is  also  cultivated  ex- 
tensively, being  sometimes  mown,  but  more  commonly  for  pasture. 
After  standing  two  years,  the  land  is  plowed  up  and  cultivated  for  one 
or  more  seasons. 

Live  Stock.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  farming,  both  on  the  Highlands  and  in  the  valleys.  With  a  few 
acres  of  meadow  and  the  "  range  "  for  pasture,  a  farmer  in  the  Barrens 
can  keep  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  with  very  small  expense. 
In  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  blue-grass  grows  spontaneously  where- 
ever  the  underwood  is  cleared  out,  and  orchard-grass  succeeds  equally 
as  well.  The  rich  fields  produce,  besides  the  cereals,  heavy  crops  of 
millet,  clover,  timothy,  and  other  grasses,  which  furnish  winter  forage 
with  very  little  labor.  The  cost  of  rearing  to  marketable  age  is,  for 
cattle,  about  $10  per  head ;  for  mules,  $50 ;  for  horses,  $50 ;  for  sheep, 
75  cents ;  for  hogs,  $3.  There  is  but  little  improved  stock  of  any 
kind  in  the  county.  There  are,  however,  some  very  good  animals,  a 
few  of  which  are  thoroughbred.  Among  the  latter  is  an  imported 
trotting  stallion,  the  proj>erty  of  Henry  Schurer,  near  Alexandriar* 
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St'varal  c»ther  stallicms  with  pood  jiedigree?  nve  kept  in  di&rcDt  parte 
of  ilii'  c-.»aniy.  Two  jack^  brc^d  from  jrap(»n.ed  sWK'k,  aud  five  or  six 
Oi1kt>  with  gttod  }>ediirn:*es,  make  up  iLe  iiuml>er  of  this  elass.  Mr. 
J<.iLii  ILc'yn>.>ld?.  seven  miles'  l»elow  Ajexandria,  has  an  imported  Short- 
horn bull.  There  are  a  few  other  thoroug-hbred  Short-horns,  and  cjuiie 
a  nuiLibtT  c»f  high  grades  in  the  wesiem  jian  of  the  county .  There 
are  several  small  flot-ks  of  0:«tswcild  and  Southdo'wn  sheep,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  vaEey?,  But  the  rl^k^  of  sheep  husbandrr  are  so 
great  that  farmers  are  -iiV  about  iuvesrinir  caijrital  in  that  way.  Not 
les?  iLaL  iwt*ntv-tive  tif  r  •:t-ii\.  -.'f  the  wbt.'ie  number  are  killed  annuallv 
bv  the  J'.'irs.  Berkshire  lii'STf  art*  numerous  in  the  vullevs,  bm  in  the 
Bar^eu^  "  ra&:'^-llac•k^  "  ^:i..l  have  the  asc^'udenev. 

S..v:.7<''-  I't.nti4!t.*^U-4i.  <.>"'  :.:.rds  are  numerous  and  very  profitable,  jiai^ 
tii-ul^ry  on  the  H12-L1lu->.  and  the  pr;iduraon  of  dried  fruit  is  a  bna- 
Des^  ^'f  considerable 'ii^p  !"aaoe,  BuTTer  if  made  for  h(»me  oonstimp- 
ti'.'a  and  tor  market.  Many  f:.n::-it^  buy  Tijeir  supjiik^s  of  gr^.^C'eries 
witb  buM-cT  and  egj*.  *.  ..i-.kfus  aiii  .•ti.tr  }i;'u:try  Lrt  carried  tc-  Xasb- 
viilr.  :Le  dealers  reaV*:'.'.j  r.:.ijiTs:':i:e  }'r:cTs.     F^-es  are  very  profi table 
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moles.     Oxen  are  iised  for  heavy  draft,  and  sometimes  for  plowing. 

Crops,  The  leading  crops,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
00m,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  barley  and  cotton.  The  com 
crop  is  perhaps  equal  in  value  to  all  the  others  combined.  It  is  some- 
times shipped,  but  more  frequently  used  for  fattening  stock,  principally 
hogs.  The  production  of  wheat  is  increasing  every  year,  and  it  bids 
&ir  to  become  the  leading  crop.  The  red  varieties  are  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  the  white,  the  Walker  and  the  Red  wheat  being  most 
common.  Mediterranean  is  preferred  by  some ;  but  the  white  varie- 
ties are  increasing  in  popularity,  the  Tappahannock  taking  the  lead. 
Tobacco  receives  considerable  attention,  and  is  found  to  be  quite  profit- 
able. Mr.  T.  L.  Seawell  is  doing  a  thriving  business  by  manufacturing 
it  at  Smithville.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  cultivated  lands 
-mre  devoted  to  clover  apd  grass,  one-half  of  which  is  meadow.  On 
^e  Highlands,  grass  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  crop,  and  there  are 
some' extensive  and  beautiful  meadows.  It  is  not  common  in  this  part 
•«f  the  country  to  sow  grass  or  clover  for  pasture.  A  meadow  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  it  becomes  foul,  and  is  then  plowed  Up  and  culti- 
vated for  a  year  or  two  to  kill  the  weeds,  after  which  it  is  resown.  In 
the  valleys  where  the  common  range  is  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
extensive  pastures.  Much  of  the  land  that  is  too  rocky  for  plowing  is 
set  in  blue-grass  or  orchard-grass,  and  the  pasturage,  per  acre,  is  worth 
mlmost  as  much  as  any  cultivated  crop.  Clover  is  also  cultivated  ex- 
tensively, being  sometimes  mown,  but  more  commonly  for  pasture. 
After  standing  two  years,  the  land  is  plowed  up  and  cultivated  for  one 
or  more  seasons. 

lAve  Stock.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  fitrming,  both  on  the  Highlands  and  in  the  valleys.  With  a  few 
acres  of  meadow  and  the  '^  range ''  for  pasture,  a  farmer  in  the  Barrens 
«an  keep  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  with  very  small  expense. 
In  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  blue-grass  grows  spontaneously  where- 
'erer  the  underwood  is  cleared  out,  and  orchard-grass  succeeds  equally 
OB  well.  The  rich  fields  produce,  besides  the  cereals,  heavy  crops  of 
Biillet,  clover,  timothy,  and  other  grasses,  which  furnish  winter  forage 
with  very  little  labor.  The  cost  of  rearing  to  marketable  age  is,  fijr 
cattle,  about  $10  per  head ;  for  mules,  $50 ;  for  horses,  $50 ;  for  sheep, 
7£  cents ;  for  hogs,  $3.  There  is  but  little  improved  stock  of  any 
kind  in  the  county.  There  are,  however,  some  very  good  animals,  a 
4bw  of  which  are  thoroughbred.  Among  the  latter  is  an  imported 
tratting  etaUion,  the  property  of  Henry  Schurer,  near  Alexandriar. 
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Several  other  stallions  with  good  pedigrees  ate  kept  in  different  pirtB 
of  the  county.  Two  jacks  bred  from  imported  stock,  and  five  or  six 
others  with  good  pedigrees,  make  up  the  number  of  this  class.  Mr. 
John  Reynolds,  seven  miles  below  Alexandria,  has  an  imported  Short- 
horn bull.  There  are  a  few  other  thoroughbred  Short-horns,  and  quite 
a  number  of  high  grades  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  There 
are  several  small  flocks  of  Cotswold  and  Southdown  sheep^  most  of 
which  are  in  the  valleys.  But  the  risks  of  sheep  husbandry  are  sa 
great  that  farmers  are  s)iy  about  investing  capital  in  that  way.  Not 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  killed  annuallj 
by  the  dogs.  Berkshire  hogs  are  numerous  in  the  valleys,  but  in  tiie 
Barrens  "  razor-backs  '^  still  have  the  ascendency. 

Snudler  Industries.  Orchards  are  numerous  and  very  profitable,  pa^ 
ticularly  on  the  Highlands,  and  the  production  of  dried  fruit  is  a  bna- 
ness  of  considerable  importance.  Butter  is  made  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  market.  Many  families  buy  their  supplies  of  grc#ceriei 
with  butter  and  eg^.  Chickens  and  other  poultry  are  carried  to  Nash- 
ville, the  dealers  realizing  handsome  profits.  Bees  are  very  profitable 
and  the  honey  is  of  good  quality.  Household  manufactures  embrace 
jeans,  linscy,  cotton  cloth,  flax  linen,  blankets,  coverlets,  carpets,  and 
cotton  and  woolen  socks.  The  amount  of  home  manufacture  is  $9.00 
per  head.  The  Caney  Fork  River  is  navigable  for  small  steamen 
from  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  March,  and  occasionally  at 
other  times.  But  most  of  the  carrying  is  done  by  wagons  to  Nashville^ 
which  is  sixty-seven  miles  from  Smithville.  The  nearest  railroad  star 
tion  is  McMinnville,  twenty-one  miles  south.  One  survey  for  the 
Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  Smithville. 

S^eanis  and  Water-power.  There  are  several  good  mill  streams  along 
the  Caney  Fork,  and  some  of  the  smaller  streams  which  flow  from  of 
the  Highlands  form  beautiful  falls  near  it,  some  of  which  aflbrd  good 
water-powers.  Smithes  Fork  has  some  good  rapids,  but  the  supply  of 
water  in  summer  is  not  sufficient  for  machinery.  Pine  Creek,  rising 
near  Smithville,  flows  east  into  Caney  Fork.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  and 
affords  abundant  power  for  large  machinery  all  the  year.  Sink  Creek 
rises  near  Short  Mountain  and  flows  east  fo9  several  miles,  then 
disappears  in  a  cave ;  afler  running  about  three  miles  it  reappein 
in  a  large  spring ;  from  this  point  to  the  river  it  is  a  good  stream 
for  machinery.  Fall  Creek  rises  one  mile  west  of  Smithville,  and 
flows  east  into  Caney  Fork.  At  the  falls,  two  miles  below  Smith- 
ville,  there   is  a  flouring  and  saw-mill;   but  the  main  fall,  nine^ 
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three  feet  high,  is  a  short  distance  below  the  mill.  Eagle  Creek 
rises  one  mile  north  of  Smithville  and  flows  north-east  into  Caney 
Fork.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  Fall  Creek,  but  has  a  fell  of 
about  equal  height.  Hurricane  Creek  rises  two  and  a  half  miles  north 
of  Smithville  and  flows  north-east  into  Caney  Fork.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  Fall  Creek,  but  there  is  no  perpendicular  fall,  except  near  the 
source,  where  the  amount  of  water  is  insuflBcient  for  machinery. 
Holms'  Creek  rises  one  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Smithville,  and 
flows  north-west  into  Caney  Fork.  It  has  several  good  mill  seats. 
Dry  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Smith's  Fork,  is  a  large  stream  at  its  source. 
It  flows  out  of  a  cave  five  miles  west  of  Smithville.  There  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  a  mill  with  a  wheel  nineteefi  feet  in  diameter.  On 
the  east  side  of  Caney  Fork  there  are  several  streams  of  good  size,  all  of 
which  have  plenty  of  fall.  Falling  Water,  after  crossing  the  White 
C5ounty  line,  continues  its  course  west  to  the  Caney  Fork,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles.  It  descends  rapidly  and  has  several  good  places  for 
machinery.  Mine  Lick  Creek  rises  near  Cookeville,  in  Putnam  county, 
and  flows  west  into  Caney  Fork.  It  is  a  bold  stream  and  has  a  rapid 
fell,  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  There  are  many 
smaller  streams,  some  of  which  have  enough  of  water  for  small  mills 
or  other  light  machinery. 

Manufactures.  There  is  a  small  woolen  factory  near  Liberty,  run 
by  steam.  There  is  a  large  steam  flouring  and  savv-mill  at  Alexandria, 
and  another  at  Liberty.  Good  water  mills  are  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  county. 

Minerals,  On  the  east  side  of  Caney  Fork,  near  the  line  of  White 
county,  there  are  beds  of  very  rich  iron  ore  extending  over  a  space  of 
jeveral  miles.  The  same  quality  of  ore  exists  also  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  was  worked  many  years  ago  at  a  bloomery  on  Pine 
Creek,  but  of  the  extent  of  these  deposits  we  have  no  means  of  ob- 
^ining  accurate  information;  sufficient  is  knowai,  however,  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  the  county  is  veiry  rich  in  iron.  The  fact  that 
It  several  places  in  the  county  the  needle  of  the  compass  refuses  to 
point  toward  the  pole,  but  spins  round  in  every  direction,  is  an  evi- 
lence  of  the  existence  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  One  of  these  places  is 
lear  the  Caney  Fork,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Smithville.  There  are 
«ported  to  be  several  other  such  places  in  the  county,  but  we  have  no 
lefinitc  information  concerning  them.  The  Black  Shale  underlies  the 
ilicious  rocks  of  the  Highlands,  cropping  out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
actng  the  Valley  of  Caney  Fork  and  the  Basin.   It  is  not  valuable  as  a 
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roofing  slate^  on  account  of  crumbling  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
but  several  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  connection  with  it.  In 
caves  and  rock  houses  copperas  and  alum  occur  in  efflorescences  and 
incrustations  on  the  rocks.  The  shale  also  yields  mineral  oils,  in 
some  instances,  amounting  to  forty  gallons  to  the  ton ;  but  whether  the 
eliminating  of  these  oils  could  be  made  profitable  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  Black  Shale  is  also  the  source  of  sulphur  springs,  of 
which  there  are  several  on  the  Table  Lands.  There  is  a  well  of  very 
strong  sulphur  water  in  Alexandria,  and  another  of  the  same  kind 
near  Liberty ;  both  of  these  are  also  impregnated  with  salt.  A  short 
distance  east  of  Smithville  there  is  a  fine  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  in  the  warm  season. 

Miscelinneous.  According  to  the  late  assessment  the  county  has  an 
area  of  192,726  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  301  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  11,425.  This  would  be  about  thirty-eight  to  each  square 
mile,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  entire  area  of  the  county  was  assessed. 
The  total  value  of  taxable  property  is  $1,960,031.  The  county  has  a 
scholastic  population  of  4,012.  There  are  fifty-two  public  schools, 
generally  well  attended.  Smithville,  Alexandria  and  Liberty  all  have 
good  permanent  private  schools.  There  is  a  county  Agricultural  and 
Mecluinical  Association  which  holds  annual  fairs  at  Alexandria.  The 
farmers  generally  are  contented  and  pros}>erous,  and  there  is  but  little 
dis[H)sition  to  emigrate  manifested.  Tlie  greatest  need  of  the  courtty 
is  better  and  more  reliable  facilities  for  tmnsportation,  which  we  hope 
will  be  secluded  ere  long  by  the  building  of  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific 
Railroad. 


FENTRESS  COUNTY. 


County  Seat^Tamestowx. 


Fentivss  countv  was  created  bv  act  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  in  the  vear  18l!.'>.  the  territor\'  beiuff  taken  from  the 
ci>;uuies  of  Ovenon  and  Morgan.  The  first  court  was  held  at  the 
Thive  Forks  of  Wolf  River,  but  Jamestown  w:is  soon  after  selected  as 
the  countv  seat. 

Tofrn^i,     Jamestown,  the  ivuntv  Si\\t,  is  situate*!  on  the  Cumberland 
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Table  Land^  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Livingston,  and  thirty-seven 
miles  north  of  Crossville.  It  has  a  population  of  about  100,  three 
dry  goods  stores  and  one  drug  store.  Travisville,  on  Wolf  River, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Jamestown,  has  one  store  and  a  population  of 
about  thirty.     There  arc  twelve  civil  districts  in  the  county. 

Topography,  The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  lies  on  the  Table 
Land,  and  has  the  level  or  undulating  surface  common  to  that  natural 
division  of  the  State.  As  elsewhere,  however,  the  larger  streams  all 
flow  in  rocky  "gulfe"  or  gorges,  varying  in  size  and  depth  according 
to  the  size  of  the  stream.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  the  timber, 
except  pine,  is  of  the  smaller  and  hardier  kinds.  The  escarpment  of 
the  Table  Land,  which  fronts  the  north-west,  is  very  much  serrated  by 
bold  spurs  and  intervening  valleys  or  "coves,''  and  generally  marked 
by  a  broken  line  of  sandstone  or  conglomerate  clifis.  From  the  base 
of  these,  there  is  a  steep  declivity  cut  in  many  places  by  deep  ravines, 
and  mostly  covered  with  loose  masses  of  rock.  The  terrace,  which  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  western  aspect  of  the  mountain  in  White 
and  Van  Buren,  is  not  so  distinctly  marked  in  l^'entrpss,  but  the  spurs 
projecting  between  the  valleys  of  the  principal  creeks  and  rivers  oo- 
cupy  much  of  the  county's  area.  These  spurs  have  the  same  elevation 
as  the  terrace,  which  is  about  half  the  height  of  the  Table  Land.  In 
places,  however,  there  are  bold  rocky  hills  rising  high  above  other 
parts  of  the  range,  and  sometimes  reaching  an  elevation  equal  to  the 
Table  Land.  The  tables  of  these  spurs  are,  in  places,  several  miles 
wide,  and  there  are  some  good  farming  lands  on  them.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  limestone  knobs  spoken  of 
above.  The  lower  slopes,  both  of  the  main  mountain  and  the  spurs, 
are  often  steep  and  broken,  but  not  generally  so  rocky  as  above.  They 
are  generally  covered  with  heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber,  but 
cleared  fields  are  occasionally  met  with.  It  is  a  diflBcult  matter  to 
trace  the  line  which  marks  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Unlike  the 
escarpment  above,  there  is  no  line  of  bold  blufis — no  natural  boundary, 
but  the  smaller  spurs  run  out  into  hills  and  gradually  melt  away  into 
the  general  level  of  the  Highland  Rim.  The  valleys  lie  between  the 
projecting  spurs,  occupying,  in  the  aggregate,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  county.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  surface  and 
soil.  In  some  places  are  extensive  bottoms,  while  in  others  an  undu- 
lating snrfaee  with  a  red  clay  soil  predominates.  Taking  the  valleys 
altogether  as  one  natural  division,  we  think  that  about  two-thirds  of 
its  area  is  clay  upland,  while  the  other  third  is  divided  about  equally 
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between  the  coves  and  bottoms.     Most  important  of  these  is  the  Val- 
ley of  Wolf  River.     Reckoning  from  the  place  where  the  Three  Forks 
unite  to  form  Wolf  River,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  three  miles,  it 
extends  north-westwardly,  spreading  out  teti  miles  wide  seven  miles 
lower  down,  and  then  grows  narrower  again.     Its  entire  length,  in 
this  county,  is  fifteen  miles.     The  Three  Forks  of  Wolf  is  famous  fcr 
and  wide  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil.     Major  John  C.  Wright,  who 
owns  the  best  part  of  the  valley,  has  raised  corn  on  his  form  which, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  netted  him  fifty  dollars  |)er  acre  in  cash  on  a 
single  crop.     Each  of  the  three  forks  has  a  valley  of  its  own.    That 
of  Main  Fork  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
mile  wide.     Middle  Fork  Valley  is  about  the  same  size,  while  that  of 
Rottin\s  Fork  is  somewhat  smaller.     In  all  of  th6m  there  are  excel- 
lent lands.     The  Valley  of  East  Fork  is  the  largest  in  the  county. 
The  head  of  it,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  is  very  nar- 
row, being  nothing  more  than  a  "  gulf,"  deep  jkid  nigged,  and  hemmed 
in  by  the  almost  precipitous  mountain  sides.      But  fiirther  north,  it 
gradually  expands  until  it  gains  a  width  of  six  miles.     Its  lengdi  is 
about  twenty-five  miles.     The  river  nins  in  a  deep  channel,  while  the 
surface  of  the   valley  is  undulating,  with  a  good  red  clay  soil.    The 
lower  slopes  of  the   ridges,  on  either  hand,  are  fertile,  and  in  some 
places  not  too  merged  to  be  cultivated.     Indian  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
East  Fork,  has  a  valley  six  miles  long,  by  half  a  mile  wide,  similar 
in  its  general  character  to  the  larger  valley  of  which  it  is  an  outlier. 
There  are   a    minibor  of  minor  varteys,  lying  between   the   various 
spurs   and    ridges,  of  which  Dry  Creek    Valley   is    most    importapt. 
It  is  three    miles   long,  by  an    average  width  of  five-eighths  of  a 
mile. 

Hoih,  Tlie  Table  I^ittid  has  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  having  but  little 
humus,  and  greatly  defi(^ient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  subsoil  is  gen- 
erally a  yellow  clay,  which  does  not  possess  the  elements  of  fertility, 
and  is  too  leacliy  to  retain  them  when  applied  to  it.  Grain  farmiag 
will  never  he  profitable  on  these  lands;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
valueless.  The  native  wild  grasses  grow  freely  everywhere,  and  afibrd 
nutritious  and  abundant  pasturage  to  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  culti- 
vated grasses  have  succeeded  well  wherever  tried.  Fruit  trees  are 
generally  of  dwarfish  habit,  but  tliey  bear  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  excellent  quality.  The  red  clay  lands  of  the  valleys  derive  their  fer- 
tility from  the  mountain  limestone  upon  which  they  rest.  Over  much 
of  the  surface  are  scattered  cherty  masses  gradually  undergoing  deoom- 
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postion,  and  imparting  their  calcareous  matter  to  the  soil.  With  good 
tillage,  these^  lands  are  inexhaustible.  The  cove  lands  are  a  strong 
loam,  rich  in  humus,  and  suffiqlently  mfxed  with  sand  to  render  their 
cultivation  easy.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  several  feet  in  depth.  Some 
of  the  most  desirable  fanns  in  the  county  are  in  the  coves.  The  bot- 
tom lands,  especially  those  on  Wolf  River,  are  jjerhaps  unsurpassed  by 
any  lands  in  the  State.  *Their  capabilities  have  already  been  spoken 
of  in  the  description  of  Wolf  River  Valley. 

Prevailing  Rocks.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate  underlie  the  surface 
on  all  the  Table  Ijand,  cropping  out  on  the  hill-sides,  and  forming  bold 
cliffs,  overlooking  all  of  the  valleys.  There  are  many  places  where 
flagging  stones  of  any  desired  thickness  can  be  quarried.  The  con- 
glomerate has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  mill-stones.  Below  the 
cliffs  on  the  mountain  sides,  layers  of  shales  and  stiff  clay,  with  oc- 
casional outcrops  of  coal,  are  seen.  Still  lower,  and  just  above  the 
terrace,  the  mountain  limestone  sets  in,  which  again  gives  place  to 
sandstones,  below  which  the  limestone  reappears,  and  extends  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  bluffs  along  the  streams,  and  most  of 
the  rocks  in  the  valleys,  are  limestone.  There  are  two  principal  varie- 
ties, the  blue  and  the  gray.  The  former  is  more  or  less  silicified,  but 
the  latter  is  easily  burned  into  lime  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  also 
a  whitish  limestone,  called  "  fire  rock,"  which  resembles  that  of  which 
hydraulic  cement  is  made.  The  chert  in  the  valleys  is  distributed 
without  any  regularity,  the  stones  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
pebble  up  to  several  hundred  pounds  weight.  Reds  of  water-worn 
pebbles  of  quartz  are  occasionally  met  >vith. 

Farms  vary  much  in  size ;  fifty  acres,  we  suppose,  is  the  smallest, 
where  the  proprietor  depends  on  it  for  a  living.  There  are  a  few  farms 
of  more  than  a  thousand  acres,  but  from  one  to  three  hundred  is  most 
common.  The  owners  of  the  land  do  the  work  on  most  of  the  smaller 
fiirms.  Hired  help  is  employed  on  most  of  the  larger  places,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  let  fields,  and  sometimes  entire  farms,  to  tenants. 
There  is  plenty  of  farm  labor  in  the  county,  such  as  it  is.  Skilled 
labor  is  greatly  needed,  but  the  wages  paid  is  not  sufficient  to  attract 
it  from  abroad.  Eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month  is  the  amount  usually 
paid.  Better  wages  would  command  better  labor.  When  lands  are 
let  out  to  be  cleared,  the  lease  generally  extends  for  three  years,  the 
owner  receiving  no  rents  for  that  time.  One-third  of  the  crop  is  gen- 
enlly  allowed  to  the  owner,  where  the  renter  ftimishes  his  tools  and 
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teams,  and  finds  himself.  If  the  owner  furnishes  everything  and  the 
renter  boards  himself,  the  crop  is  divided  equally  between  them.  The 
best  lands  sometimes  command  higher  rates,  the  renteV  not  unfre- 
qucntly  furnishing  everything  and  giving  half  the  crop.  Money  rents 
are  unknown.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  prices  of  farm  lands. 
Five  dollars  per  acre,  we  suppose,  is  about  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
any  of  the  valley  farms  could  be  bought.  Other  farms  are  rated  at 
ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  quality  of  land, 
advantages  of  location  and  other  considerations.  These  estimates  may 
apply  to  all  the  valleys  except  the  Three  Forks  of  Wolf.  Some  of  the 
lands  in  this  neighborhood  could  not  be  lx)ught  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre.  But  those  who  desire  to  settle  in  the  county  may  rely 
upon  buying  good  lands  for  fair  priced.  Improved  mountain  lands 
are  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  the  price,  of  coune, 
dei>ending  upon  location  and  quality  of  improvements.  Unimproved 
lands  on  the  mountain,  where  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  title,  range 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  but  "  wild- 
cat claims  "  can  be  bought  as  low  as  fi^e  or  ten  cents. 

Gropii  raised,  and  how  cultivated.  The  leading  crops,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  as  follows :  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  tobacco,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  pumpkins,  buckwheat,  and  all  garden  vegetables  common 
to  this  latitude.  Walker  wheat  is  the  most  popular  variety.  Itisi 
red  wheat,  which  makes  a  good  yield,  and  rarely  fails  to  do  well.  Some 
varieties  of  white  wheat  are  sown,  and  have  proven  satisfactory  so  ftr 
as  tried,  but  have  not  become  generally  known.  The  soils  of  the 
Table  Land  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  both  sweet 
and  Irish.  Turnips  also  do  well.  All  kinds  of  roots  grown  in  sandy 
or  mellow  loam  soils  are  more  mealy  and  richer  in  saccharine  matter, 
than  the  same  varieties  produced  on  a  stiff  clay  or  alluvium.  But  few 
of  the  farmers  pay  any  attention  to  the  cultivated  grasses,  but  it  i« 
known  that  clover,  red-top,  timothy,  and  orchard-grass  will  grow  in 
perfection.  The  latter  is  becoming  the  favorite  for  grazing,  the  others 
are  cultivated  only  for  mowing.  It  is  customary  to  let  a  meadow 
stand  for  several  years,  and  then  turn  it  under,  but  this  is  done  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  land  than  with  a  desire  to  improve 
it.  Land  is  generally  broken  up  with  two-horse  turning  plows.  Three 
and  four-horse  plows  are  rare.  Hillside  plows  have  never  been  used 
to  any  considerable  extent,  but  if  their  advantages  were  known  they 
would  no  doubt  become  popular.  There  has  probably  never  been  a 
subsoil  plow  inthe  county.     Single  and  double  shovels  are  used  in  cul- 
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tivating  the  crops  which  require  the  use  of  the  plow.  Three-fourths 
or  more  of  the  work  stock  in  the  county  are  horses.  Mules  are  pre- 
ferred by  some  farmers,  but  oxen  are  rarely  used  except  in  breaking. 

lave.  Stock,  The  great  mass  of  the  stock  is  scrub.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  or  more  Short-horn  and  grade  bulls,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  well 
bred  Berkshire  hogs.  Captain  Millsaps  has  a  herd  of  sheep  composed 
of  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns  and  their  crosses.  So  far  as  tried,  the 
improved  breeds  have  given  general  satisfaction,  and  there  are  few 
who  will  contend  that  scrubs  are  more  profitable,  No  effort  has  yet 
been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  and  mules.  About  five  per 
cent,  of  the  sheep  are  killed  by  dogs,  but  sheep  in  the  county  are  not 
numerous.  The  custom  is  to  kill  any  dog  that  is  convicted  of  killing 
sheep,  but  the  farmers  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  a 
dog  tax.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
farming.  With  the  advantage  of  the  nch  natural  pastures,  cattle  and 
sheep  can  be  reared  at  very  small  expense.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  mountain  lands,  which  are  now  almost  value- 
less, will  be  converted  into  extensive  sheep-walks,  as  has  been  the  case 
among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  this  way,  large  tracts  of  land, 
which  are  now  yielding  nothing,  amounting  in  all  to  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  might  be  made  to  contribute  a 
large  share  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  We  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  which  is  now  working  among  the  farmers,  and  which 
has  already  accomplished  much,  will  continue  to  be  directed  in  this 
channel.  As  a  general  rule,  we  are  sure  that  the  condition  of  farms, 
especially  as  regards  appliances  for  stock-raising,  is  better  than  before 
the  war. 

Smaller  Industries.  Dried  fruit  is  produced  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  it  an  item  of  considerable  importance.  Poultry  and  eggs  are 
bought  by  the  merchants,  and  carried,  generally,  to  Nashville,  down 
Obey's  and  Cumberland  rivers.  The  county  does  not  rank  high  in  the 
production  of  butter.  Feathers,  deer-skins,  furs,  honey  and  dried  ven- 
ison hams  are  important  articles  of  trade.  But  tar,  turpentine  and 
lampblack  take  the  lead  of  all  the  less  important  industries,  and  are 
said  to  bring  more  cash  into  the  county  than  anything  else.  Dairying 
would  be  a  very  profitable  business  if  transportation  was  not  subjected 
to  such  delays  and  risks  as  is  now  the  case. 

Facilities  for  Transportation  and  Markets,  The  greatest  drawback 
to  i^rming  in  the  county  is  the  want  of  some  reliable,  cheap  and  ex- 
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peditious  transportation.  Many  articles  which  are  almost  valueles 
would  bring  good  prices  if  they  could  be  taken  to  market.  Live  stock 
Is  driven  to  market  on  foot,  country  produce  is  carried  in  wagons, 
either  to  Clinton,  in  Anderson  county,  distant  sixty-six  miles,  or  to 
Horse  Cave,  Kentucky,  one  hundred  miles,  except  during  the  boat- 
ing season,  when  it  is  ship|)ed  down  the  river  from  Burksville,  Celina 
or  Butler's  Landing,  or  from  some  point  on  Obey's  River.  Steamers 
sometimes  run  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Wolf  or  OBey's,  but  the 
"  tides  "  are  so  uncertain  that  thev  are  not  at  all  reliable.  The  distance  to 
Burksville  is  forty  miles,  to  Celina  and  Butler's,  each,  about  fifty  miles. 

Minerala,  The  Table  Land  or  mountain  part  of  the  county  belongs 
to  the  Cumberland  Coal  Field,  and  manv  valuable  banks  have  been 
opened.  In  Rockcastle  Cove,  two  miles  south-west  of  Jam&stowa, 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  coal  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  good  quality. 
Overlying  it  is  a  slate  of  excellent  quality,  the  layers  of  which  are 
thirty  feet  thick  in  the  aggregate.  On  Crooked  Creek,  seven  to  eight 
miles  east  of  Jamestown,  coal  crops  out  at  many  places,  but  has  not 
been  worked.  On  Buffalo  Cove  Creek,  near  the  East  Fork,  there  is 
an  outcrop  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  thick.  Near  the  head  of  East 
Fork  it  is  rei)orted  seven  feet  thick,  six  miles  south-west  of  James- 
town, is  a  fine  bank  near  the  East  Fork,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  is  another  four  fQQt  thick.  In  the  head  of  Buffklo  Cove  is  I 
bank  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  thick.  No  coal  has  ever  been  carried 
out  of  the  county,  but  at  most  of  the  places  mentioned  small  quantities 
have  been  taken  out  for  local  use.  Nine  miles  from  Jamestown,  in  a  di- 
rection a  little  west  of  south,  there  is  said  to  be  an  extensive  bed  of  iron 
ore  of  good  (juahty ;  but  as  we  have  seen  no  specimens  we  cannot  place  an 
estimate  upon  its  importance.  Seven  miles  south  of  Jamestown  there 
is  a  mound,  simihir  to  a  potato  hill,  which  is  full  of  ferruginous 
sandstone,  but  although  it  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  cost 
of  reducing  it  would  render  the  working  of  it  unprofitable.  There  is 
another  vein  similar  to  the  last,  running  in  a  north-east  and  south- 
west direction,  a  few  miles  east  of  Jamestown.  Limonite  occurs  at  a 
number  of  points  in  the  valleys,  and  some  of  the  beds  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  valuable.  But  the  most  interesting  iron  deposit  in  the  county 
is  an  outcrop  of  the  dyestone,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain, 
near  the  I^ivingston  and  Jamestown  road.  It  appears  to  be  about 
throe  feet  thick,  and  is  of  unknown  extent.  For  years  it  has  been 
used  for  dyeing  purposes  by  the  housewives  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  limestones  below  the  bluffs  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain 
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afford  a  beautiful  variegated  marble^  similar  to  that  found  ia  East 
Tennessee.  On  East  Fork,  ten  miles  west  of  Jamestown,  is  an  oil 
^ring.  The  oil  flows  out  with  the  water,  and  is  sometimes  skimmed 
off.  Another  similar  spring,  three  miles  higher  up  the  river,  confirms 
the  existence  of  petroleum  in  this  region.  A  group  of  oil  springs  is 
reported  at  the  mouth  of  Poplar  Cove  Creek.  A  dozen  or  more  good 
chalybeate  springs  are  scattered  over  the  Table  Land,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  improved.  At  Van  Buren  Academy,  near  Travisville,  on 
Wolf  River,  there  is  a  good  sulphur  spring,  and  several  others  of  the 
same  kind  along  East  Fork  are  occasionally  resorted  to  by  people  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Manufactories.  Except  the  ordinary  mills  of  the  country,  there  are 
DO  manufacturing  establishments,  but  fine  streams  of  water  abound  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  The  largest  of  these  is  East  Fork,  which  flows 
in  a  general  northward  direction  through  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  about  thirt3'^-five  miles,  but  with 
its  meanders,  the  river  is  probably  three  times  as  long.  It  is  an  im- 
petuous stream,  and  no  ordinary  dam  would  stand,  but  at  several 
places  there  are  large  bends  with  narrow  necks,  where  cut-offs  might 
be  made  at  small  expense.  Wolf  River  has  four  mills  in  Fentress 
county,  besides  the  ^^  Tunnel  Hill  Place,''  named  from  the  &ct  that  a 
tunnel  has  been  cut  through  a  bend.  It  is  a  noble  water-power,  but 
unemployed  at  present.  One  of  the  mills  on  Wolf  River  has  a  card- 
ing machine  attached,  and  on  Caney  Creek  there  is  a  saw  and  grist- 
mill and  wool-carding  machine.  Clear  Fork  is  a  large  mountain 
stream,  flowing  north-east  and  north  into  the  Great  South  Fork  of 
Cumberland  River.  It  has  several  tributaries  in  the  county  on  which 
there  are  mills,  but  like  all  the  mountain  streams,  they  get  low  in 
sommer.  The  less  important  streams  which  afford  constant  water- 
power,  are  Indian  Creek,  Crab  Creek,  Poplar  Cove  Creek  and  Rock- 
castle Creek.  There  are  two  carding  machines  and  one  cotton  gin. 
The  honsehold  goods  manufiustured  are  jeans,  linsey,  cotton  cloth,  cot- 
ton and  woolen  socks,  counterpanes,  coverlets,  flax  linen,  blankets, 
buckskin  gloves,  rag  carpets,  baskets  and  split-bottomed  chairs. 

Social  Chara/steridics.    General  contentment  prevails  among  the 

fitrmers,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  inclination  to  go  west.     More 

than  twenty  families  firom  the  north  have  come  in  since  the  war,  and 

only  two  out  of  the  number  have  gone  back.     They  are  all  on  good 

terms  with  the  older  residents,  and  express  themselves  aa  highly 

pleaaed  with  the  county  and  people.    There  is  room  for  many  more, 
46 
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and  the  people  are  anxious  to  have  them  come.  According  to  the  lite 
assessments,  there  are  in  the  county  355,457  acres,  which  is  nearly 
556  square  miles.  The  entire  population,  by  the  census  of  1870,  wis 
4,717,  being  less  than  nine  per  square  mile.  The  entire  value  of 
property  assessed  is  $413,658.  The  scholastic  population  is  1,705. 
There  are  no  schools  except  the  public  free  schools.  Of  these  there 
are  about  thirty,  all  of  which  are  reported  as  doing  well.  There  ire 
no  fair  grounds. 

For  other  statistics,  see  chapter  xxii. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — ^Winchester. 

On  the  3d  day  of  December,  1807,  the  county  of  Franklin  wii 
established  by  act  of  Legislature,  with  the  following  boundaries:  Be- 
ginning on  the  south-east  comer  of  Warren  county,  thence  with  ike 
south  boundary  line  of  Warren  to  the  east  boundary  line  of  Bedforf 
county,  thence  with  said  line  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State, 
thence  east  with  the  State  line  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Bledaoc, 
thence  northwardly  to  the  beginning. 

By  various  acts  of  Legislature,  Franklin  has  been,  at  different  timeB, 
deprived  of  territory,  and  her  present  boundaries  are  as  fblloiw: 
North  lie  Grundy  and  Coffee,  south  the  State  of  Alabama,  Mari(m 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  Lincoln  and  Moore  on  the  west  But 
though  deprived  of  much  of  her  "  ancient  demesne,"  Franklin  is  moie 
than  a  fair  average  county — indeed,  in  view  of  her  various  resouioo^ 
it  ranks  high  in  the  scale. 

Dr.  Safford,  in  his  "  Geology  of  Tennessee,'*  states  that  variety  ia 
natural  features  is  a  characteristic  of  Tennessee.  This  holds  good  in 
the  soils,  as  well  as  in  the  rocks,  topography  and  climate  of  the  State. 
It  holds  good  also  in  agricultural  character,  for  this  depends  upon  the 
soil,  the  topography  and  climate,  and  varies  with  them.  What  is  said 
of  the  State  may  be  said,  in  good  part,  of  Franklin. 


The  original  distinction  of  lands  among  the  early  settlerSy  was 
tain  and  river  lands,  coves  and  barrens^  which  latter  term  indoded  nrt 
only  those  level  thinly-wooded  tracts  west  of  the  Elk,  in  whidi  4i 
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floil  is  generally  thin  and  greatly  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  but 
also  the  belt  of  country  lying  between  the  river  and  the  coves,  where 
the  country  is  more  rolling  and  the  soil  red  and  fertile,  though  in  the 
early  settlement  greatly  deficient  in  timber — now,  however,  where  un- 
cultivated, covered  with  young,  vigorous  forest  growth. 

The  belts,  or  natural  divisions  of  land,  lie  in  parallel  lines  with  the 
mountain,  i.  e.,  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west,  or  mainly  so. 

The  Cumberland  Table  Land,  with  its  western  escarpment,  including 
its  sides  and  benches,  comprises  about  one-fiflh  of  the  present  area  of 
the  county,  and  though  thin  in  soil,  and  as  yet  sparsely  inhabited,  yet 
may  be  looked  to  as  a  rich  field  of  promise  in  the  fiiture.     The  Cum- 
berland Table  Land  is  the  great  depository  of  all  the  stone  coal  in 
Tennessee,  and  abounds  also  in  iron  and  other  minerals.     Although  no 
coal  mines  are  at  present  worked  in  this  county,  yet  rich  banks  are 
known  to  exist,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  measures.    The  old  "Por- 
ter and  Logan  Bank,"  near  the  Grundy  line,  about  four  miles  north- 
west from  the  track  of  the  Sewanee  Railroad,  as  well  as  near  Ander- 
son's Depot,  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  as  also  at  the 
head  of  "  Little  Crow  Creek,"  are  points  at  which  coal  has  been  taken 
out.     Sections  of  these  mines  show  a  fair  stratum  of  fire  clay  to  exist, 
and  near  Cowan,  immediately  on  the  Sewanee  road,  an  inexhaustible 
bed  of  hydraulic  cement,  of  the  very  best  quality,  lies  awaiting  devel- 
opment.    The  elevation  of  this  Table  Land,  retarding  early  develop- 
ment of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  and  yet  from  its  latitude  in  this 
county,  (35°)  having  all  the  advantages  of  early  summer  climate,  makes 
it  the  country  for  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens,  nor  will  the  astute 
fruit  grower  and  horticulturist  overlook  the  advantages  afforded  to 
this  immediate  locality  by  the  Sewanee  Railroad  down  the  mountain, 
and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  between  the  south  and 
the  west,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  both  northern  and  southern  mar- 
kets— thirty-five  hours  placing  their  products  either  upon  the  shores  of 
the  lakes  or  on  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  South.     The  chestnut  oak  of 
this   region  affords  the  best  quality  of  tan-bark,   for   the   gathering. 
Stock-raisers,  toUh  a  little  ranchey  have  the  privilege  of  illimitable  past- 
ures, and  here  are  sheep-walks  unvisited  by  the  sneaking  curs  of  the 
valley,  or  the  prowling  wolf  of  the  mountains,  for  it  is  said  to  be  a 
veritable  fact,  that  no  wolf  has  been  seen  in  the  county  since  the  first 
locomotive  passed  through  the  tunnel,  and  produced  its  trembling  re- 
verberations in  the  mountain. 
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Last^  but  not  least,  its  cool  summer  nights,  its  cold  gushing  foun- 
tains, its  life-giving  chalybeate  springs,  and  its  invigorating  atmos- 
phere, render  it  attractive  during  the  hot  months,  ''and  it  bids  fair  in 
a  few  years  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  southern  men."  The  western 
escarpment  of  this  Table  Land  presents  a  bold  outline,  with  wild  and 
grand  topographical  features,  only  broken  by  the  indentations  of  the 
rich  coves  that  lie  along  its  base,  and  as  there  are  only  one  or  two  in- 
significant outliers  in  this  county,  known  as  the  Little  Mountains,  the 
north-western  views  are  truly  magnificent,  affording  not  only  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  Franklin,  with  its  numerous  villages  and  winding 
streams,  but  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  to  the  haze  of  the 
Central  Basin  and  the  dim  outline  of  the  Normandy  hills. 

The  benches  of  the  mountain  are  exceedingly  fertile,  but  being 
mostly  in  narrow  8trii>s,  are  only  vahiable  lor  their  timber,  which  ifl 
of  excellent  quality  for  lumber,  consistinq;  ofacih,  beech,  poplar,  chenyr 
walnut,  and  other  nut-bearing  trees.  The  coves,  generally  small,  with, 
however,  some  exceptions,  are  among  the  best  lands  ia  the  county. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  subject  to  the  dreaded  "milk  sick" — not 
so  much  so,  however,  of  late  years  as  formerly.  What  the  original 
cause  of  this  malady  is,  no  one  knows.  As  long  as  the  subject  remaioft 
in  doubt,  it  becomes  no  one  to  say  positively  the  cause  is  or  is  not  veg- 
etal)le,  mineral  or  sBrial  poison.  It  is  certainly  true  that  animals  feed- 
ing on  lands  infected  at  certain  seasons,  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
will  be  attacked  with  this  disease  and  communicate  it  to  others  who 
drink  the  milk  or  eat  the  flesh  or  butter  of  animals  so  affected;  bnt 
this  does  not  prove  it  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  In  the  lead  districtft 
of  the  west,  they  claim  that  the  disease  prevailed  most  after  long 
droughts.  Cultivation  serves  to  destroy  the  poison,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Distinct  localities  have  been  pointed  out  that  had  to  be  fenced  in. 
Grazing  thereon  for  a  single  day  seemed  to  be  as  fatal  as  an  approach 
to  the  deadly  Upas  tree,  but  since  brought  into  cultvation  are  fed  upon 
with  impunity. 

Bdi  of  Red  Land.  Next,  and  running  along  the  western  base  of 
tlie  Cumberland  Table  Land,  is  a  wide  belt  of  characteristic  red  land, 
furnishing  a  fine  agricultural  region,  where  the  limestone  frequently 
crops  out,  forming  the  Lithostrotion  bed,  equivalent  to  the  St  lK)aia 
limestone  of  the  Missouri  geologists.  Then  comes  the  fine  river  landa 
of  the  Elk,  which  flows  through  the  county  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  which  originally  nearly  bisected  the  county.     West  of  tht 
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river  lie  the  Barrens,  so  called,  affording  luxuriant  range  for  cattle  in 
4Bpring  and  early  summer,  and  not  so  sterile  as  many  suppose.  Northern 
men,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Fyanklin,  by  judicious  cultivation,  are 
succeeding  in  orchards  and  small  grain,  especially  oats,  but  the  soil  is 
not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Indian  com.  These  immigrants  admit 
that  they  have  been  deceived  in  the  soil  of  this  section,  expecting  to 
find  it  like  the  gray  soils  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  only  needing 
a  more  thorough  upturning  than  was  the  custom  of  native  Tennesseans. 
Many  of  them  have  become  land-poor  by  the  injudicious  policy  of 
''^  the  most  territory  for  the  least  money."  In  the  western  portion  of 
the  county,  and  running  down  to  the  river,  is  found 

7%^  Black  Shale  formation,  with  its  "  rock  houses,"  or  alum  and  cop- 
peras caves,  in  which  are  often  found  native  alum  and  copperas;  and 
sulphur  springs,  so  called,  which  is  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  one  of  the  substances  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  pyrite  contained  in  the  shale.  At  some  future  day  this 
Black  Shale  may,  perhaps,  be  profitably  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
both  copperas  and  alum ;  and  when  the  petroleum  wells  are  exhausted, 
it  may  be  fallen  back  upon  as  a  source  of  supply  for  oils  suitable  for 
illuminating,  lubricating,  and  other  purposes,  by  distillation  in  suitable 
vessels.  The  richest  of  these  shales  is  said  to  yield  from  thirty  to 
forty  gallons  to  the  ton,  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  cents  per  gallon,  as  is 
gathered  from  the  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Canada,  giving  an  account 
of  the  production  of  oil  from  bituminous  shales  in  that  country. 
At  an  experimental  boring  for  oil  at  a  well  upon  Rock  Creek,  in  this 
bounty,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Nashville  company,  this  shale  was  largely 
used  as  fuel  in  their  furnace. 

Franklin  county,  exclusive  of  its  Table  Land  or  mountainous  por- 
tion, lies  upon  what  is  known  in  the  Geology  of  Tennessee  as  the 
Highland  Rim,  a  region  bordering  and  surrounding  what  is  known  as 
the  Central  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

As  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  constructing 
his  isothermal  chart  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  has  made  an 
allowance  for  decreasing  temperature  of  one  degree  for  every  333  feet 
of  elevation,  or  three  degrees  for  every  1,000  feet,  it  may  be  instructive 
to  make  some  comparative  statements  of  elevation,  as  gathered  from 
various  railroad  surveys  passing  through  this  county. 

Taking  low  water  of  Cumberland  River  at  Nashville  as  365  feet 
above  the  elevation  of  the  sea,  or  the  height  above  low  tide  of  Mobile 
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Bay^  we  iind  Elk  River  at  the  crossing  of  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  865  feet,  Decherd  965,  Cowan  973,  Tunnel  1,153^ 
junction  of  Sewanee  and  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroads  1,137, 
University  of  the  South  (eight  miles)  1,955,  top  of  the  highest  ridge  in 
that  vicinity  2,076  feet. 

From  these  data  it  would  appear  that  what  is  known  as  the  vallej 
portion  of  Franklin,  is  600  feet  above  Nashville,  and  that  of  the  Table 
Land  1,490,  while  the  highest  summits  reach  a  difference  of  1,711  feet, 
making  a  difference  of  about  two  degrees  for  valley  and  four  or  five 
degrees  for  mountain  heigh tj3. 

Rivers  and  Streams.   While  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  much  of 
the  best  land  lying  at  the  western  base  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain 
is  sadly  deficient  in  water,  yet  taken  as  a  whole,  Franklin  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in  the  State,  and  in  view  of  her  abun- 
dant water-power,  added  to  her  railroad  facilities  and  contiguity  to  coal^ 
must  become  at  no  distant  day  one  of  the  important  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  State.   As  already  stated.  Elk  River  passes  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west  with  the  fol- 
lowing rate  of  do-ieent:  At  a  point  eight  miles  from  Decherd,  according 
to  an  ex})erime  ital  survey  for  a  railroad  from  that  place  to  McMinn- 
ville,  the  elev  lion  above  the  sea  is  950  feet.     Higher  up  toward  the 
mountain  tl:  •  elevation  of  course  is  much  greater.     Six   miles  below, 
at  the  cro  -ing  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  the  eloTi- 
tion  is  8  )"i  feet.     At  the  crossing  of  the  Southern  Central  Railroad, 
near  >vi.lch  point  the  Elk  passes  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  line, 
the  ol'jvation  is  553  feet.     It  is  evident  in  a  stream  of  such  rapid 
descent  water-power  is  abundant.     The  Elk  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful rivers  in  Tennessee,  and  to  the  tourist  and  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton 
is  very  attractive.    Sweeping  in  its  tortuous  course  around  fertile  "bends,'' 
it  ever  and   anon  enters  some  shady  gorge,  whose  precipitous  rocks 
and  hanging  woods  contrast  their  deep  broad  shadows  with  its  sparkling 
waters.     Every  now  and  then  a  mountain  trout,  with  sudden  splash, 
darts  to  the  surface  of  tlie  bounding  stream  in  pursuit  of  flies  and  other 
insects  swarming  in  myriads  on  the  moss  set  adrifl  by  cattle  browsing 
knee-deep  in  the  stream,  or  else  on  flowers  overhanging  and  kissing 
the  rippling  water,  or  on  leaves  and  plants  drifting  about  like  faiij 
barks  on  its  pellucid  l)osom. 

The  western  branches  of  the  Elk  in  Franklin  are  Lost  Creek,  Big 
Hurricane,  Little  Hurricane,  Rock  Creek,  Taylor's,  Spring,  Rowland's^ 
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Bromlow  and  Bradley.  The  eastern  are  Mud,  Gum  Swamp,  Blue, 
Muse's  or  Wiggins'  Boiling  Fork  of  Elk,  with  its  branches,  viz: 
Waggoner's  and  Norwood's.  Below  the  Boiling  Fork  of  Elk  fall  in 
Dry  Creek,  Town  Creek  or  Owl  Hollow,  Hooker  Hollow,  Spring 
Valley,  Tartar's,  Murrell's,  McElroy's,  Bean's,  with  its  branches, 
Factory  Falls,  Robertson's  and  Indian.  East  of  the  western  es- 
carpment of  the  mountain,  upon  the  Table  Land  of  Franklin,  Larkin's, 
Estell's  and  Hurricane  Forks  unite  to  form  Paint  Rock,  which  flows 
south-west  through  Alabama  into  the  Tennessee,  and  Rush  Creek,  Big 
and  Little  Crows,  uniting,  flow  south-east  through  Alabama  into  the 
Tennessee — ^the  water-shed  of  the  Table  Laud  inclining  wholly  into  * 
Alabama.  There  may,  however,  be  some  small  tributary  branches  of 
Battle  Creek  in  Franklin. 

Cbt?6«.  Farmer's  Cove,  Lost  Cove,  Round  Cove  and  Sinking  Cove 
lie  upon  the  Table  Land,  and  are  wholly  shut  in  by  mountains,  beneath 
which  their  waters  find  outlet,  and  when,  in  time  of  floods,  these  inlets 
become  obstructed,  the  inhabitants  have  to  paddle  about  in  canoes  until 
the  obstructions  of  leaves  and  drift  are  removed.  Lying  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  are  found  Buncombe  cove,  almost  shut  in  by  an  outlier, 
and  watered  by  the  head  branches  of  Bean's  Creek,  then  after  a  long, 
bold  outline  toward  the  north  are  found  Holder's,  Williams'  or  Nor- 
wood's, Keith's  or  Caperton's,  Talley's,  a  long  cove  which  runs  up 
under  University  Place,  whose  broad  plateau  sweeps  boldly  out  into  the 
valley,  above  and  north  of  which  is  found  Roark's  Cove,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  county.  In  this  cove  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  best 
cotton  lands  in  Franklin. 

OuriosiUes.  Many  beautiful  cascades  and  waterfalls  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  mountain,  and  also  quite  extensive  caves.  Of  these,  one 
above  Keith's  Cove,  near  Cowan,  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  tourists. 
This  cave  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  an  outlet  into  the  valley,  though 
this  is  doubted. 

About  one  mile  below  the  Elk  River  bridge,  upon  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  is  a  remarkable  excavation  or  fissure  in  the 
solid  wall  of  rock  which  forms  a  narrow  neck  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
connecting  quite  an  extensive  peninsula,  which  the  river  forms  in  its 
tortuous  course  with  a  fall  of  about  twenty  feet.  Though  high,  above 
the  present  high-water  mark,  there  is  evident  appearance  that  water 
once  passed  through.  In  many  places  fine  specimens  of  fossils  are  to 
be  found. 
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Dry  Creek,  one  of  the  streams  already  mentioDed,  is  intermitting^ 
and  may  be  included  among  the  curiosities  of  Franklin.  It  is  realty 
curious,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  to  pass  south  of  Winchester,  and  find 
its  bed  as  dry  as  powder,  and  returning  a  few  hours  thereafter  tq  find  a 
limpid,  purling  stream.  Many  suppose  that  it  has  connection  with  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  rises  and  falls  with  that  stream.  But  this  is 
impossible,  because  not  orAy  is  the  Tennessee  much  lower,  but  even  the 
bed  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  east  of  the  mountain, 
is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  Highland  Rim,  upop  which  the 
stream  is  located.  The  elevation  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  at  Woodville  being  600  feet,  while  that  of  the  Winchester 
and  Alabama  Railroad  at  the  crossing  of  Diy  Creek  is  above  900.    . 

The  true  solution  is,  that  the  reservoir  of  supply  must  be  an  inter- 
nal cave  of  the  mountain,  receiving  its  water  from  slow  infiltntion 

from  above,  whose  drain  is  a  syphon-formed  channel,  which,  when 
the  reservoir  and  upper  leg  of  the  syphon  is  filled,  carries  off  the  water 
faster  than  it  accumulates. 

Railroads,  The  Nashville  and  Chattonooga  Railroad,  one  of  the 
most  important  connections  between  the  south  and  the  northwot, 
passes  through  the  heart  of  the  county,  with  depots  at  f^stell  Springs, 
Decherd,  Cowan,  Tantallon,  Catchings  and  Anderson.  This  railroad 
passes  over  the  Elk  on  a  very  high  bridge,  400  feet  long,  lately  rebuilt 
on  the  improved  Howe  Truss  plan,  at  a  cost  of  1^12,000,  exclusive  of 
masonry.  The  road  passes  through  the  Cumberland  Mountain  in  this 
county  by  deep  cuts,  on  either  side,  through  the  solid  rock,  and  a  tun- 
nel 2,200  feet  long,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiositieB 
of  Franklin.  This  mountain  was  long  thought  to  be  an  impassable 
burlier,  and  the  first  experimental  surveys  made  a  long  detour  south 
to  avoid  it.  The  Sewanee  Mining  Company  has  a  railroad  from 
Tra(»y  City,  passing  by  University  Place,  and  making  a  connection 
with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  near  Cowan,  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  The  Winchester  and  Alabama  Railroad  connects 
Decherd  with  Fayetteville,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln.  A  route  hn 
been  surveyed  from  Decherd  to  McMinnville,  in  continuation  of  the 
great  Cincinnati  road,  whose  completion  is  only  a  thing  of  time.  A 
narrow  gauge  railroad  from  Winchester  to  the  extensive  marble  quir> 
ries  on  Elk  River  is  also  in  contemplation.  There  is  no  turnpike  in 
the  county,  though  on^  was  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  people  befoie 
the  war,  connecting  Winchester  with  University  Place  upon  the  mouft* 
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tain.     The  public  roads  of  Franklin  are  generally  good,  except  in 
very  rainy  seasons. 

Factories,  Mills,  &c.  Before  the  late  war  there  were  several  cotton 
factories  that  are  now  destroyed.  At  present  there  are  but  two  in 
operation.  David  &  Mann,  near  Salem,  upon  Bean's  Creek,  or  one  of 
its  branches,  are  running  about  38(»  spindles  on  cotton  yarn,  in  dozen, 
for  home  consumption.  They  are  also  running  wool  cards  and  grist 
and  saw-mills.  Anson  Butterworth  has  made  an  investment  of  be- 
tween $60,000  and  $80,000  in  building  up  Town  Creek  Mills,  an  es- 
tablishment that  reflects  great  credit  upon  his  business  capacity,  and 
reminds  one  of  a  model  New  England  factory.  He  owns  500  acres 
of  land,  is  running  712  spindles  and  30  looms,  consuming  one  bale  of 
cotton  per  day,  and  producing  160  bolts,  or  7,100  yards  of  cloth  per 
week.  He  runs  by  water  in  winter  and  spring,  in  summer  and  autumn 
irteam  is  superadded  to  his  water  power.  He  runs  also  a  flour  and 
grist-mill,  with  a  capacity  of  eighty  bushels  per  day,  and  also  cards 
wool  for  the  public  convenience.  He  has  a  school-house  and  church 
on  the  premises,  and  furnishes  his  operatives  with  houses,  gardens  and 
fire-wood.  '  The  Town  Creek  Mills  are  eight  miles  from  Winchester, 
near  Elk  River.  Flouring  mills  are  abundant.  Brown  &  Payne,  on 
Bean's  Creek,  Mosley  on  the  same  stream ;  besides  Butterworth,  Arl- 
edge  has  an  extensive  mill  on  Town  Creek,  Graham  on  Little  Hurri- 
cane, Taft  on  Elk  River,  Estill,  Syler  and  CEhnig  have  mills  on  Boil- 
ing Fork,  Crane  on  Spring  Creek.  There  is  also  a  fine  flouring  mill 
in  Sinking  Cove  on  the  Table  Land.  Grist-mills  and  saw-mills  are  to 
be  found  on  almost  every  stream.  There  are  also  several  steam  saw- 
mills. There  are  also  many  blacksmith  and  wood  shops  outside  of  the 
villages.  Besides  the  tannery  in  Winchester,  there  are  three  others  on 
Brotnlow,  one  on  Bean's  Creek,  and  another  near  Salem.  Near 
Decherd  there  is  quite  a  large  cheese  factory  in  operation.  It  is  a 
brick  building  three  stories  high,  and  built  over  one  of  the  finest  springs 
in  Franklin,  known  as  Colyar's  Spring.  • 

The  University  of  the  Sovih.  The  University  of  the  South  is  an  in- 
stitution of  which  Franklin  may  well  be  proud.  This  Southern  en- 
terprise owes  its  origiij  to  the  clear  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Gen- 
eral Leonidas  Polk,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  but  late  Bishop  of  Louisi- 
ana. He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  concentrating  the  interests  of  the 
several  southern  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church  upon  one  great  school 
of  learning.  He  accordingly  issued  an  address  in  the  year  1856  to  the 
Bithope  of  the  Southern  States,  proposing  to  establish  a  University 
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upon  ar  scale  which  should  meet  the  highest  ends  of  CJbristian  edaca- 
tion.  The  proposal  met  with  general  favor,  and  measures  were  at  once 
taken  to  carry  the  design  into  effect.  The  Bishops  of  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Car- 
olina and  Arkansas,  with  delegates,  assembled  for  the  first  time  on 
Lookout  MDuntain,  Tennessee,  the  4th  day  of  July,  1857.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  collect  information  on  the  subject  of  a  loca- 
tion for  the  proposed  University,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  to  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  28th  of 
November  following.  In  the  interim  a  number  of  localities  were 
visited  and  carefully  examined  by  a  commission  of  scientific  men, 
which  reix)rted  upon  their  respective  advantages.  Representatives 
from  these  several  localities  afterward  appeared  before  the  committee, 
and  urged  their  claims  with  liberal  offers  of  money  and  land.  A  full 
report  was  made  to  the  board,  and  after  a  protracted  discussion  and  re- 
peated ballotings,'^Sewanee,  Tennessee,  the  present  site  of  the  University, 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  A  charter  was  soon  afterward  pro- 
cured from  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  granting  the  fullest  powers, 
and  a  magnificent  domain  of  nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  was  secured 
for  the  University  site.  A  sum  of  nearly  §500,000  had  already  been 
obtained  toward  an  endowment;  the  corner-stone  of  the  central  build- 
ing had  been  laid  with  great  ceremony,  when  amidst  the  throng  of  as- 
sembled thousands  the  eloquent  voice  of  Preston  had  cheered  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  with  the  bright  promises  of  the  future ;  offices 
and  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  the  most  active  measures  were  in 
process  of  execution  to  push  the  work  forward,  when  the  late  civil 
war  broke  out  and  put  an  abrupt  end  to  all  operations.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  little  remained  except  the  University  domain.  Worse  than 
all,  a  number  of  the  most  active  fathers  of  the  movement — Otey,  Polk, 
Elliott,  Cob))s,  Rutledge,  Freeman — had  fallen  asleep.  The  South 
was  in  poverty  and  distress.  The  prospects  were  gloomy,  but  a  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  in  1866  to  revive  the  work,  and  save  whatever 
still  remained.  Funds  having  been  generously  contributed  in  England, 
the  trustees  were  enabled  to  put  the  University  in  operation  upon  a 
moderate  scale  in  September,  1868.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
rapid  development,  and  the  number  of  students  has  steadily  increased, 
the  present  number  being  about  230.  The  University  schools  are  now 
fully  organized,  and  a  bright  future  lies  open  before  it. 

Sewanee,  the  site  of  the  University,  is  on  the  elevated  plateau  of 
that  name,  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.     Experience  fiiUj 
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coniinns  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  its  selection.  The  summer  tem- 
perature is  delightful,  and  the  winter  not  sensibly  colder  than  the  val- 
leys below.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure,  cold,  freestone 
water.  The  domain  is  heavily  wooded,  and  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  native  forests,  gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an  exten- 
sive park.  From  the  verge  of  the  cliffs,  bordering  it  on  all  hands, 
are  presented  most  charming  views  of  the  valleys  and  neighboring 
mountains,  combining,  in  endless  variety,  to  delight  the  eye.  Beauti- 
ful cascades  and  curious  freaks  of  nature  lend  additional  charms.  The 
buildings,  though  simple,  are  generally  elegant  and  attractive.  Quite 
a  village  of  artisan  shops,  and  business  houses  of  various  kinds,  have 
sprung  up  at  the  railway  station  just  at  hand,  and  the  whole  has  lately 
been  constituted  one  of  the  civil  districts  of  Franklin.  One  of  the 
business  houses  is  a  large  three-story  stone  building  that  cost  $6,000, 
and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city.  Within  the  last  three  years 
the  investment  in  buildings,  machiner}-,  etc.,  at  that  point  has  been 
over  $200,000,  independent  of  the  University  proper,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  interesting  report  of  George  R.  Fairbanks,  Commissioner  of 
Buildings  and  Lands,  at  the  last  meeting  of  trustees,  is  set  down  at 
the  value  of  $165,000. 

(Mier  Institutions.  Besides  the  institutions  of  learning  in  Winches- 
ter, of  which  mention  will  be  made  when  we  speak  of  that  town,  there 
are  also  flourishing  academies  at  Decherd,  Salem,  and  near  Cowan. 
These  are  emphatically  high  schools,  in  which  the  languages  and  sciences 
are  thoroughly  taught.  There  are  also  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
many  good  schools,  though  not  dignified  perhaps  with  the  title  of  acad- 
emies. Free  schools  are  also  taught  in  all  the  civil  districts  of  the 
county. 

Price  of  Ixuids.  There  are  farms  in  Franklin  that  cannot  be  bought 
for  $50  per  acre.  Upon  lands  sold  by  order  of  court,  and  where  the 
minimum  bid  is  fixed  by  commissioners,  the  prices  vary  from  fifty 
cents  to  near  that  amount.  The  discreet  purchaser  will  not  select  the 
cheapest  lands. 

Mineral  Springs.  For  many  years  before  the  war,  in  the  days  of 
hacks,  private  carriages  and  stage  coaches,  the  "  Winchester  Sulphur 
Springs,^'  so-called,  situated  in  a  romantic  dell  near  Elk  River,  were 
resorted  to  by  multitudes  from  the  south.  The  property  has  been  for 
many  years  owned  and  withdrawn  from  public  use  by  Dr.  Kittredge, 
a  wealthy  Louisiana  planter,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  spent  his  sum- 
mers there,  and  educated  his  daughters  in  this  county. 
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Estill  Springs^  immediately  upon  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoogi 
Bailroad,  and  near  Elk  River,  where  trout-fishing  abounds,  vrere  alao 
much  resorted  to  before  the  war,  and  its  village,  "Spring  Hill,"  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  improved  by  beautiful  cottages,  built  by  both  Ten- 
nesseans  and  southerners,  contained  a  summer  population  of  800  or 
1,000  persons.  This  place  was  resorted  to  mostly  for  health,  though 
it  too  had  its  ball-room  and  other  amusements.  It  has  a  variety  of 
springs,  chalybeate  and  other  minerals.  Here  pure  sulphur  water  is 
to  be  found.  Dr.  Safford,  in  his  Geology,  says  that  fine  specimens  of 
native  sulphur  have  been  obtained  from  the  qiuiriz  ffeodes  in  this  vicin- 
ity. This  place  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  during  the  war.  Ite 
buildings  being  deserted,  were  torn  down  by  the  troops  to  oonstmot 
winter  quarters.  Southern  men  have  not  .rebuilt  their  cottages,  but 
Tennesscans,  principally  from  Murfreesboro,  are  again  beginning  to 
resort,  to  these  life-giving  waters. 

Hurricane  Springs,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  medical  waters,  es- 
pecially beneficial  for  chronic  bowel  affections,  iie  near  the  line  of 
Moore  county.     Numerous  other  springs  have  local  reputation. 

Marble.  A  vast  mine  of  wealth  lies  in  the  extensive  marble  quar- 
ries of  Franklin,  upon  Elk  River,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Winches- 
ter. This  marble  was  hauled  and  worked  at  Winchester  before  the 
war,  but  is  now  more  extensively  used.  These  marble  beds  in  Frank- 
lin appertain  to  the  Nashville  series,  in  lithological  character,  whidi 
teems  with  fossils,  and  so  impresses  the  marble.  Some  of  them  fur- 
nish a  gray,  others  a  brownish  red  coralline  marble.  Indeed,  almost 
every  v^ariegated  variety  abounds,  and  makes  it  a  valuable  marble  for 
ornamental  or  building  purposes. 

Vineyards  and  Orchards,  Some  attention  has  been  given,  especi- 
ally by  German  and  Swiss  immigrants,  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes, 
which  grow  finely  in  the  valleys  of  this  county.  Extensive  apple 
orchards  of  grafted  fruit  are  also  taking  the  place  of  the  old  seedling 
trees.  There  is  an  extensive  nursery  near  Winchester,  and  another 
near  Estill  Springs. 

Religion,  Morals,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians  have  representatives  in  Franklin,  and  a  healthy  moral  tone 
pervades  the  county,  though  deeds  of  violence  sometimes  disturb  the 
public  composure.  The  Masonic  fraternity  have  lodges  in  Winchester, 
Salem  and  Marble  Hill.  The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
has  a  flourishing  lodge  in  Winchester,  and  the  Good  Templan  ft 
lodge  at  Decherd  of  over  one  hundred  members. 
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ImmigraTds  from  all  portions  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  old 
world,  (of  whom  there  are  many  in  Franklin)  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Indeed,  the  money  brought  into  the  county  by  immigration 
since  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  saved  it  from  bankruptcy. 

Tovms,  Winchester,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin,  is  situated  upon 
the  Boiling  Fork  of  Elk,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  lands.  The  first 
courts  of  Franklin  were  held  near  where  now  stands  thi  town  of 
Cowan,  but  the  lots  in  Winchester  were  laid  out  and  sold  in  1808  or 
1809,  and  the  court-house  was  built  in  1838.  The  population  is  be- 
tween 1,200  or  1,500,  and  has  \\»  lull  complement  of  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, clergy,  merchants  and  artisans.  The  Mary  Sharp  College  is  the 
boast  of  the  town,  and  is  liberally  patronized  throughout  the  South. 
The  Robert  Donnell  Institute  and  the  Carrick  Academy  have  exten- 
sive buildings,  and  are  regarded  as  good  schools.  Its  shops,  both  of  iron 
and  wood,  are  first  class,  and  besides  the  tanneries  of  Porter  and  Buc- 
hanan, the  Sewanee  Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Company  have  ex- 
tensive and  costly  brick  buildings,  in  which  leather  of  fine  quality  is 
largely  made  for  export,  by  steam  process  entirely. 

The  Home  Journal,  ably  edited,  weekly  sends  forth  its  notes  of  warn- 
ing and  encouragement  to  numerous  anxious  subscribers. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  im- 
posing church  edifices.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  lately  built  a  neat 
chapel,  and  the  Episcopalians  are  now  erecting  a  neat  brick  gothic 
structure  in  an  eligible  location ;  their  first  church  building  having 
been  burnt  during  the  war.  There  are  several  beautiful  villas  near 
the  town.  From  some  of  these  may  be  seen  the  winding  river  with  its 
clattering  '^town  mill,"  and  its  beautiAil  cascade,  and  railroad  and 
other  bridges  in  the  foreground ;  the  town  rising  regularly  upon  ter- 
races of  emerald  green,  with  its  glittering  spires  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  flooding  with  its  golden  halo  the  mists  of  the  valley^ 
flcudding  away  from  its  full-orbed  splendor  as  it  emerges  '^  like  fiery 
steeds  "  from  behind  the  western  escarpments  of  the  mountains  which 
form  an  elevated  and  continuous  background,  just  at  that  enchanting 
distance  which  robes  it  with  its  azure  hue.  Altogether  it  forms  let  pio* 
tore  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  deeply  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  memory. 

Salem  is  an  old  town  in  the  lower  part  of  Franklin,  in  a  rich  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  near  the  Winchester  and  Alabama  Railroad. 
It  has  a  flourishing  academy,  and  various  shops  and  business  houses* 
fiockerville,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  is  also  surrounded  by 
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fine  lands.  Hunt's  Station^  on  the  Winchester  and  Alabama  Railroad, 
and  Estill  Springs,  Decherd,  Cowan  and  Anderson,  on  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  are  places  of  considerable  business.  Of 
th(83,  Decherd  has  the  preeminence,  indeed  is  destined  in  the  future  to 
rival  Winchester.  Perhaps  at  the  present  time  as  many  goods  are  sold 
in  Decherd  as  in  Winchester. 

Statistioi.  The  following  are  the  agricultural  productions  of  Frank- 
lin for  the  year  1870,  according  to  the  census  report: 

Spring  wheat 6,828  bosheU. 

Winter  wheat. 77,529      " 

Rye 3,229      « 

Indian  com ..467,757      ** 

Oats 68,371      " 

Barley 2,087      « 

Buckwheat 46      " 

Tobacco ...«.    9,983  pounds. 

Cotton 289  bales. 

Wool 16,294  poands. 

Peas  and  beans 1,276  bashels. 

Irish  Potatoes 8,931      " 

Sweet  Potatoes 9,915      " 

Butter 127,880  pounds. 

Cheese 106      " 

Hay «.      370  tons. 

Clover  seed 12  bushels. 

Hops 16  pounds. 

Sorghum  molasses 26,026  gallons. 

Wax 1,471       " 

Honey 14,129  pounds. 

Forest  products,  value .$19,775 

Number  of  horses ~    2,945 

Number  of  mules  and  asses ~       750 

Number  of  milch  cows 3,043 

Number  of  working  oxen 948 

Number  of  other  cattle 3,830 

Number  of  sheep 8,820 

Number  of  swine 24,074 

In  the  Slate  Comptroller's  report  of  this  year,  the  area  of  the  coun^ 
is  stated  to  be  277,479  acres,  valued  at  $1,557,230.  In  the  census  re- 
port the  land  is  given  as  follows : 


Improved 91,716 

Woodland 176,603     " 

Other  unimproved ....«    6,024     " 


Total 274^348 


tt 
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The  population  in  1870  was: 

White 11,998 

Colored ^  2,972 

Total ..14,970 

The  Bureau  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  W.  J.  Payne  for  valuable  aid  in 
he  preparation  of  this  county. 


GILES  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Pulaski. 

Giles  county  ranks  among  the  very  best  counties  in  the  State^  by 
•eason  of  the  productive  capacity  and  strength  of  the  soil,  the  high 
;haracter  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  the  elegance  of  its  soci- 
ety, the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  landscape,  the  abundance  of  its 
itreams,  the  excellence  of  its  timber  and  building  material,  and  the 
iplendor  of  its  climate.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Maury  and  was 
erected  into  a  separate  county  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
S^overaber  14,  1809.  The  name  of  the  county  was  suggested  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  honor  of  Governor  William  B.  Giles,  of  Virginia, 
¥ho  was  a  Senator  in  Congress  at  the  time  the  State  was  admitted,  and 
I  prominent  advocate  for  her  admission,  against  strong  opposition,  as 
.veil  from  Tennessee  as  in  Congress.  The  boundaries  of  the  county, 
18  defined  by  the  Legislature,  commenced  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Vlaury  county ;  thence  south  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State ; 
whence  west  far  enough  to  include  a  constitutional  county ;  thence  north 
:o  the  Maury  line ;  thence  with  the  Maury  line  to  the  beginning.  As 
:hu8  indicated,  nearly  half  of  the  county  lay  west  of  the  congressional 
reservation  line,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  then  vacant  land  and 
belonged  to  the  United  States  Government,  over  which  the  State  of 
Tennessee  had  no  control.  The  act  establishing  the  county  appointed 
Fames  Ross,  Nathaniel  Moody,  Tyree  Rodes,  Grabriel  Bumpass  and 
Thomas  Whitson,  commissioner,  to  select  a  place  on  Richland  Creek, 
18  near  the  center  of  the  county  as  practicable,  and  cause  a  town  to  be 
aid  off,  and  to  sell  the  lots,  reserving  two  acres  for  a  public  square,  on 
vhich  should  be  erected  a  court-house  and  ^jock» — that  the  town  should 
)e  called  Pulaski,  in  honor  of  Count  Pulaski,  who  fell  in  the  attack  on 
Savannah  in  1779.      The  commissioners  selected  the  present  site  of 
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Pulaski^  although  at  that  time  it  was  vacant  land^  lying  south  and  w 
of  the  reservation  line,  and  was  not  granted  until  the  14th  of  Nove 
l>er,  1812,  but  assura^nces  of  the  title  had  been  given,  which  anth< 
ized  the  commissioners  to  make  the  selection.  The  cane  and  und 
growth  were  removed  from  a  small  portion  of  the  town  in  1810,  a 
in  August,  1811,  the  first  lots  were  sold,  and  in  due  time  a  courtrboi 
and  stocks  were  erected.  An  act  establishing  the  county  also  esti 
lishcd  a  Circuit  Court,  to  be  held  the  second  Monday  in  June  and  I 
cember,  and  a  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Session,  to  be  held  thi 
Monday  in  February,  May,  August  and  November,  and  the  house 
Lewis  Kirk,  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  bank  of  Richland  Crec 
about  200  yards  above  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  depot,  was  used  i 
that  purpose.  The  first  County  Court  was  held  third  Monday  in  Fc 
ruary,  1810,  when  county  oflScers  were  elected  or  appointed — Germ 
Lester,  Clerk ;  James  Buford,  Sheriff;  Nelson  Patterson,  Cbairma 
Jesse  Westmoreland,  Register.  The  first  Circuit  Court  was  held,  it 
believed,  the  second  Monday  in  June,  the  records  of  which  are  lofi 
but  the  record  shows  that  court  was  held  December  10, 1810 — Thorn 
Stewart,  Judge.     James  Berry  was  appointed  Clerk  at  the  first  oooj 

Areas  and  Population,  This  county  has  twenty  civil  districts,  ai 
embraces  over  600  square  miles.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  t 
sessed  for  1873  was  370,430,  valued  at  $5,411,041,  or  nearly  ?15  p 
acre.  The  population  in  1870  was  32,413,  of  which  12,738  were  cc 
orcd.  The  voting  population  in  1871  was  6,458 ;  scholastic  populati< 
in  1873,  9,484.  The  Cornersville  district  has  been  taken  from  tl 
county  since  1870,  and  added  to  Marshall.  This  has  reduced  the  po 
ulation  2,141. 

Topography  and  Streams.  The  topography  of  Giles  county  may  1 
best  understood  by  considering  the  entire  area  to  have  been  once  i 
unbroken  table  land  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  leading  ridges,  and  th 
out  of  this  original  table  land  the  streams  have  since  cut  their  da 
valleys.  This,  and  we  take  it  to  be  tnie,  has  caused  the  county  to  1 
made  up  of  very  many  winding  valleys,  and  high,  often  fiat-toppe 
dividing  ridges.  The  depth  of  the  valleys,  or,  what  is  the  same  thiii 
the  height  of  leading  ridges,  is  from  300  to  500  feet.  Richland  Creel 
a  tributary  of  Elk  River,  is  the  most  important  stream,  though  m 
the  largest  in  the  county.  It  divides  the  county  longitudinally,  noil 
and  south,  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  name  Richland  is  si] 
nificant  and  appropriate.  The  stream  has  a  large,  wide  valley  whii 
cannot  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  the  State  for  fine  farming  land 
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Richland  has  also  many  tributaries,  each  with  its  fertile  valley.  Elk 
River  flows  across  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county,  receiving  in 
its  course  many  creeks  and  branches.  Sugar  Creek  is  in  the  south- 
western corner.  All  these  have  deeply  set  and  rich  valleys.  The 
number  of  creeks,  large  and  small,  is  very  great,  so  that  the 
table  land  mentioned  above  has  been  very  thoroughly  dissected  by  the 
waters.  The  ridges,  the  remnants  of  what  once  was,  are  narrow  and, 
although  numerous,  make  up  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  the  county. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  county  lies  on  Elk  Ridge,  an  important 
arm  of  the  Highlands.  This  conspicuous  ridge  runs  nearly  east  and 
west,  divides  the  waters  of  the  Elk  from  those  of  Duck  River,  and  cuts  off 
the  portion  of  the  Central  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee  lying  in  Lincoln 
and  Giles.  We  add  fiirther  notices  of  the  streams.  The  largest  water- 
course in  the  county  is  Elk  River,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Grundy  county, 
and  after  passing  through  the  counties  of  franklin  and  Lincoln,  and 
the  south-east  corner  of  Giles,  pours  itself  into  the  Tennessee  at  the 
Muscle  Shoals.  It  is  a  bold  stream,  and  was  formerly  used  to  trans- 
port produce  to  New  Orleans. 

Richland  Creek,  though  called  a  creek,  is  really  a  river,  and  was  de- 
clared by  the  Legislature  a  navigable  stream  to  Pulaski,  soon  after  the 
coanty  was  established.  It  has  now  numerous  excellent  flouring  mills 
npon  it,  and  among  others,  Vale  mills,  a  few  miles'  above  Pulaski,  which 
make  a  fine  article  of  cotton  rope  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  ,  There  are  two  other  mills  at  Pulaski,  and  Brown's  mills,  ten 
miles  below,  on  this  creek,  all  with  good  machinery,  and  they  are 
Qsoally  amply  supplied  with  wheat  raised  in  the  county. 

Tet  for  all  these  mills,  Richland  Creek  is  not  considered  a  good 
milling  stream.  The  banks  are  low,  and  are  frequently  overflowed  in 
winter,  and  the  drouths  in  summer  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  so 
moch  that  the  mills  have  to  stop  grinding,  or  grind  but  a  short  time  each 
day.  For  thirty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  county,  numerous 
laige  flat-bottomed  boats  were  built  at  Pulaski,  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  adjacent  country  was  shipped  to  market.  Occasionally  small 
keel  boats  and  pirogues  were  constructed,  which  made  the  voyage  to 
Kew  Orleans  and  returned  with  merchandise,  stopping  at  Elkton,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  creek.  It  required  from  three  to  four  months  to 
make  die  voyage.  Sometimes  they  brought  salt  down  the  Tennessee 
Kiver  from  King's  salt  works,  near  the  Virginia  line.  Goods  were 
Ittoled  in  wagons  from  Baltimore  by  the  merchants. 
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Sugar  Creek|  in  the  sonlih-west  oomer  of  the  conntf,  probdblj  anp- 
plies  the  best  water-power  for  machinery  in  the  ooimty.  Tlie  water 
&ll8  through  a  socoession  of  cascades  more  than  thirty  ftei  widun  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards^  and  it  is  easily  and  cheaply  ntiliM*^, 
Big  Creek,  a  confluent  of  Bichhind  Creek,  is  a  good  steeam  for  man- 
n&oturing  purposes,  and  has  upon  it,  just  within  die  borden  of  Law- 
rence county,  a  fine  cotton  and  woolen  foctory.  On  tiiia  stream,  and 
below  Campbellsville,  are  die  Arlington  and  Morris  miUs^  that  mam- 
facture  a  very  superior  article  of  flour.  Then  there  are  Shoal  Creek, 
and  Bethel  or  Little  Shoal  Creek,  that  empty  into  Elk  Biver,  TCiy 
good  streams,  but  have  nothing  about  them  deserving  of  p^y^^W 
mention. 

Oeohgy.  The  geological  features  of  the  county  are  easily  undexatood^ 
The  strata  are'  horizontal,  and  excepting  die  summits  of  the  ridges,  are 
mainly  limestone.  The  ridges  are  everywhere  capped  with  die  lowest 
and  flinty  layers  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  Below  this  formatioai 
outcropping  on  the  slopes  and  underlying  the  lowlands,  are  everywhere 
the  limestones  which  belong  to  a  geological  division  called  Slorian. 
The  latter  strata  may  be  further  divided  into  an  upper  pari  whidi  is 
called  Niagara^  a  middle  part  called  NashviUe,  and  a  lower  known  ai 
Lebanon,  These  diflerent  sets  of  strata  are  so  named  because  their 
continuations  occur  at  the  places  from  which  the  names  are  taken.  For 
example,  the  upper  limestone  strata  of  Giles  belong  to  the  very  same 
formation  which  makes  the  great  &11  at  Niagara ;  the  middle  part  in- 
cludes the  strata  outcropping  all  around  the  city  of  Nashville.  So 
those  of  the  lowest  set  are  seen  about  Lebanon,  the  county  seat  of 
Wilson.  By  &r  the  most  important  subdivision,  so  &r  as  the  soils  of 
Giles  are  concerned,  is  the  Nashville.  The  Niagara  is  a  comparatively 
thin  division,  seen  outcropping  high  on  the  slopes  in  the  middle  and 
southern  portions  of  the  county ;  in  the  northern  portions  the  formation 
appears  to  be  entirely  absent.  The  Nashville,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
cludes about  300  feet  of  rather  sandy,  highly  fossiliferous  rich  lime- 
stones, which,  by  weathering,  fonn  a  veiy  fertile,  mellow  soil.  These 
strata  outcrop  mainly  on  the  atopea  and  uplands.  Tlie  lowest  anbffi* 
vision,  the  LebawNi,  ia  dn  boMom  loek  of  a  number  <tf  local  anas  in 
thevalley*"^  4k«  airi  some  of  their  tribnlnriea.    Tin 

I^banov  "^vtadczteBt,  ham  not  dn  i«ii- 

«nltai*'  ^liMNariiYilbanlHdmita. 

^'^  wnmaiUaimMlinif 

aaliMOBmr.mai* 
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^ition  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  lies  next  below  the 
8ub-carboniferous  and  above  all  the  limestones.  It  is  often  taken  erro- 
neously as  an  indication  of^stone  coal. 

Land  and  Soils.  All  the  soils  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  in 
the  Central  Basin  are  fertile  and  easily  cultivated.  The  hill-sides  and 
the  slopes  of  the  ridges  are  oft«n  remarkably  fertile  and  productive. 
As  might  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  streams,  the  amount  of 
iilluvial  soil  in  the  county  is  very  great.  On  all  the  streams  wide  bot- 
toms extend  sometimes  on  both  sides  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
are  not  surpassed  in  productiveness  by  any  lands  in  the  State.  The 
lands  bordering  on  Elk  River  and  Richland  Creek  are  the  best  in  the 
county  for  cotton,  and  its  cultivation  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  lands  on  these  streams.  The  whole  valley  of  Richland  Creek  for 
miles,  when  we  saw  it,  was  rejoicing  in  luxuriant  crops  of  cotton,  com 
and  clover,  the  latter  filling  the  air  with  a  fragrance  as  delightful  as 
the  "  perfumes  of  bright  Circassia."  This  sea  of  verdure,  enriching 
the  soil  while  it  gladdened  the  landscape,  is  the  best  evidence  we  can 
give  of  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  farmers  of  Giles  of  prosperity  in 
the  future.  These  lands  sell  for  from  $40  to  $90  per  acre.  The  farms 
are  well  improved.  They  have  tasteful  farm-houses,  good  stables  and 
barns,  neat  fences,  pretty  yards,  extensive  orchards,  and  all  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  that  can  be  found  on  the  farms  in  any  part  of  the 
South.  The  farmers  for  the  most  part  are  highly  intelligent,  and  con- 
duct their  farms  with  skill  and  energy.  The  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
the  production  of  grass  is  wonderful.  On  one  farm  we  observed  a 
little  field  of  2J  acres  in  timothy,  of  which  the  owner  related  that  it 
was  sown  about  the  year  1840,  six  years  before  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  place  ;  that  he  had  pastured  it  two  years  since,  but  has  cut  from 
it,  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-four  years,  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  annually,  and  still  the  growth  of  the  grass  is  vigor- 
ous, and  the  meadow  is  comparatively  free  from  any  noxious  weeds 
or  grasses.  It  has  also  supplied  pasturage  enough  in  spring  to  pay  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  saving  the  hay,  so  that  the  owner  has  acftually  real- 
ized, clear  of  all  expenses,  from  this  small  plat  of  land,  the  almost 
incredible  sum  of  $1,650,  estimating  hay  to  be  worth  $15  per  ton,  and 
five  tons  to  be  produced  annually.  There  is  no  other  crop  known  in 
our  State  that  can  be  grown  with  unskilled  labor  that  affords  such 
Botisfactory  results  as  that  of  hay,  and  the  wonder  is  that  more  attention 
*) A€!^  given  to  it  in  this  excellent  county. 

itely  around  Campbellsville,  on  Big  Creek,  the  laud^v  «tT^  fet- 
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tile,  and  continue  so  on  to  the  south  and  east,  but  on  the  north 
west  they  run  into  the  "  barrens,"  on  the  Highlands,  where  the  bin 
thin,  and  can  be  bought  at  almost  a  nominal  price.  A  great  m 
hogs  are  raised  on  Big  Creek,  and  the  tendency  is  to  a  better  st( 
Recently  many  fine  Berkshires  have  been  brought  into  the  county, 
some  Chester  whites.  There  is  a  native  stock,  however,  called  S 
ner's  stock — very  large,  easily  fattened,  thrifty,  and  yields  a  i 
large  percentage  of  pork  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed — ^that 
general  favorite  in  every  part  of  the  county.  The  land  in  this  re{ 
is  admirably  suited  to  hay,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  raised.  ' 
western  part  of  the  county  is  hilly,  not  suited  to  cotton,  but  is  ^ 
adapted  to  wheat  and  fruit.  It  rarely  happens  that  there  is  a  i 
ure  in  fruit.  The  fogs  that  rise  up  from  'the  valleys  settle  on  the 
vated  land  and  apparently  protect  the  fruit  from  the  destructive  efi 
of  the  late  frosts.  The  timber  here  is  very  fine,  and  the  water,  be 
freestone,  is  soft,  limpid  and  free  of  all  impurities.  Lands  here  g 
erally  sell  at  from  one  to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  lands  on  Elk  River,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coai 
though  originally  of  the  finest  quality,  have  been  much  worn  in 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  landscape,  in  many  places,  is  scarified 
deep  gullies,  some  of  them  are  of  such  depth  and  width  as  almos 
exceed  belief.  Hundreds  of  acres,  on  the  Lincoln  county  line,  are  ] 
manently  ruined  and  are  not  worth  the  taxes  paid  on  them.  It  i 
be  hoped  that  the  present  generation  will  attach  more  importano 
the  preservation  of  the  soils,  if  not  from  principle,  at  least  from  pol 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  seems  to  be  the  curse  of  the  soil  in  Mi( 
Tennessee — not  necessarily  so,  but  custom,  more  powerfiil  than  real 
exacts  so  many  crops  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  the  land  iot 
claiming  itself. 

Crops,  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Products,      Giles  was,  in  1870, 
banner  county  in  corn,  leading  all  other  counties  in  the  quantitie 
this  product.     The  following  are  the  products  for  1870,  aocordinf 
the  census  report: 

Com 2,054,163  buflbek. 

Wheat,  spring 84,461      « 

Wheat,  winter 111,184      " 

Oats 70,612      « 

Rye 5,896      « 

Barley 2,716      « 

Hay 1,644  tOM. 

GrajwBeed 153lmahel«. 
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Cotton 8,367  bales.    ' 

Tobacco 40,655  pounds. 

Potatoes,  Irish 82,556  bushels. 

Potatoes,  sweet 28,074       " 

Hope ;. „.  26  pounds. 

Sorghum 21,023  gallons. 

Orchard  products,  value  of 10,341  dollars. 

Market  garden  products,  value  of 7,119      " 

Wine 569  gallons. 

rhe  production  of  wine  has  increased  very  much  since  1870.  In 
r2  the  product  was  2,500  gallons.  As  to  the  crops  suited  to  the 
[  and  climate  of  the  county,  enough  has  already  been  said  under  the 
id  of  Land  and  Soils. 

Ill  kinds  of  fruit  known  to  the  latitude  find  a  congenial  soil  in 
es.  The  peach  and  apple  tree  flourish  well  on  the  barren  lands,  as 
3  the  cherry,  the  plum,  the  apricot.  The  grapes,  as  well  as  the 
.ch  and  apple,  do  well  on  the  high  elevations  of  the  Silurian.  By 
the  largest  vineyard  in  the  State  is  in  this  county,  formerly  owned 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Dunlap,  but  recently  sold.  It  embraces  thirty 
es,  and  a  detailed  description  of  it  may  be  had  by  referring  to  the 
tpter  on  Grape-Growing,  page  163  of  this  volume. 

Live  Stock.  The  value  of  all  live  stock  for  1870  is  placed  at 
736,504.  The  importation  of  a  good  breed  of  hogs  has  already 
in  mentioned.  Many  fine  Cotswold  sheep  have  been  lately  intro- 
3ed  into  the  county  from  Kentucky,  and  are  giving  great  satis&c- 
a  by  their  enormous  yield  of  wool.  We  saw  a  flock  of  twenty-one  that 
Ided  195  lbs.  of  wool,  clear  of  burrs  and  trash,  and  all  the  flock 
re  ewes  except  four.  Many  Merino  sheep  are  found  in  every  part 
the  county.  Durham  cattle,  from  the  Alexander  farm,  near  Lex- 
;ton,  Ky.,  are  often  seen,  and  some  of  the  finest  thoroughbred  horses 
the  State  are  to  be  found  in  Giles. 

The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  census  returns : 

Hon)e8,  number  of 7,672 

Mules  and  asses,  number  of 3,452 

Milch  cowB,  number  of 6,536 

Sheep,  number  of ..18,658 

Swine 47,700 

rhe  value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter  was  $482,127. 
ere  are  also  many  fine  jacks  in  the  county,  and  the  fiirmers  are  do-^ 
;  more  in  the  raising  of  stock  than  ever  before. 
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Roads  and  Railroads.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  while  Giles^ 
county  is  going  ahead  in  almost  all  other  enterprises,  it  should  linger 
so  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  turnpikes,  there  being  but  two  or  three 
in  the  county,  and  they  are  poorly  kept  up,  although  limestone  rock 
abounds,  and  is  easy  of  access.  The  other  roads  are  execrable,  and  to 
look  at  them  it  would  seem  impossible  that  any  vehicle  could  pass  over 
them  without  breaking  down.  The  people  of  Giles,  so  exemplary  in 
other  things,  will,  we  trust,  soon  direct  their  attention  to  the  building 
of  good  roads,  the  benefit,  profit  and  conv^enience  of  which  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  the  county — the  Nash- 
ville and  Decatur — ^that  passes  through  from  north  to  south.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  to  the  people,  and  before  it  was  built  the  transporta- 
tion of  produce  was  a  work  of  great  risk,  labor*  and  expense.  Another 
railroad,  the  Memphis  and  Knoxville,  has  been  surveyed  to  pass 
through  the  county,  which  is  intended  to  be  narrow  gauge.  Should 
this  be  built,  Giles  county  will  be  quartered  by  railroads,  and  will  en- 
joy means  of  transportation  enjoyed  by  very  few  counties  in  the  State. 

Immigrants.  Daring  the  decade  between  1860  and  1870  the  popu- 
lation increased  over  6,000.  There  are  lands  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
ty cheap  and  durable,  but  away  from  transportation.  All  that  portion 
of  the  county  lying  west  of  Pulaski,  and  beyond  the  Valley  Basin, 
might  be  profitably  settled  by  fruit-growers.  The  soil  is  of  the  same 
character  us  that  found  in  Lawrence  and  portions  of  Coffee  county. 
Some  of  it  is  very  leachy  and  poor,  but  spots  occur  of  moderate  fertil- 
ity, aiwi,  under  good  management,  might  be  made  highly  productive 
and  profitable.  The  lands  elsewhere  in  the  county  rate  so  high  it 
would  he  difficult  to  get  immigrants  to  buy  them. 

Labor.  Labor  is  high  and  unreliable.  In  the  cotton-growing  areas 
the  system  of  cropping  prevails.  The  same  contracts  are  made  with 
laborers  here  as  in  Davidson,  Marshall,  and  other  counties  in  the  best 
portions  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

Toini.'i,  Pulaski  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  Richland  Creek,  with  a 
circular  range  of  irregular  hills,  that  run  from  north-west  to  the  south, 
hemming  it  in  on  three  sides,  and  reminding  one  of  sentinels  keeping 
watch  and  waixi  over  the  town  beneath.  South-west  and  west  from  Pu- 
laski, the  country  is  comparatively  level,  and  stretching  away  are 

"WckhIs  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men, 
Seatterod  at  intervals'*— 

The  place  selected  by  the  commissioners  for  the  town  was  knoir' 
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by  the  first  settlers  as  the  '^shoals/'  and  is  fifteen  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  Richland  Creek  with  Elk  River.  Pulaski  in  1870  had  470 
dwellings,  occupied  by  2,070  people,  of  whom  910  were  colored.  The 
town,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  sufiered  greatly  from  fires,  but 
better  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  built 
towns  in  the  State.  It  has  an  elegant  court-house,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  by  sixty,  with  cross  halls,  and  four  entrances.  It  is  well  ven- 
tillated,  having  eight  double  windows  on  the  sides.  It  was  completed 
in  1859 ;  the  previous  court-house  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  before 
it  was  finished,  though  some  of  the  rooms  were  in  use.  Pulaski  has 
considerable  trade,  there  being  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  about  twenty  dry  goods  houses,  sixteen  groceries, 
two  tailor  shops,  seven  blacksmith  shops,  one  planing-mill,  two  wagon 
shops,  two  tan-yards,  one  stove  apd  tin  shop,  two  livery  stables  and  two 
banks.  There  are  five  churches,  two  of  them  colored.  The  Episco- 
palians worship  in  the  basement  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  which  is  a 
large  building,  and  shows  that  benevolent  order  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  There  is  also  the  jail,  which  cost  the  county  the  sum  of  $25,- 
000  to  construct.  It  is  a  sightly  building,  and  besides  having  spacious 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  jailer,  has  numerous  cells,  lined  so  as 
to  make  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  the  criminals,  without  the  con- 
nivance of  the  jailer,  very  remote.  There  is  one  newspaper,  the  Pu- 
laski Citizen,  Democratic  and  progressive.  The  amount  of  cotton 
shipped  from  this  place  for  1872-3,  was  greater  than  that  shipped  from 
any  other  point  in  Middle  Tennessee,  being  8,863  bales.  The  whole 
amount  shipped  from  the  county  during  the  same  year  was  a  little  over 
16,000  bales.  From  this  point  also  there  were  shipped  10,456  bushels 
of  wheat.  Pulaski  can  also  boast  of  a  town  hall,  which  for  elegance, 
convenience,  safety,  beauty  of  finish  and  appropriateness  for  the  pur- 
pose designed,  cannot  find  its  equal  in  the  State.  It  is  84x42,  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  beautifully  frescoed,  and  has  a  capacity  for  seating  com- 
fortably 800  persons.  The  galleries  are  large  and  well  ventila- 
ted. Two  wide  flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  auditorium,  and  in  case 
of  fire  the  whole  building  can  be  emptied  in  the  space  of  two  minutes. 
Speakers  and  actors  highly  commend  it  for  its  acoustic  properties,  rend- 
ering the  labor  of  speaking  comparatively  easy.  There  were  in  Pu- 
laski, ill  1870,  68  establishments  of  productive  industry,  with  a  capital 
of  f  97,157  invested,  that  gave  employment  to  133  males  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  thirty-five  females  above  sixteen,  besides  seventeen 
other  young  persons  below  the  ages  mentioned.    The  wages  paid  to 
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tiiaie  perBOM  for  llie  j«r  ending  June  1, 187D, 
prodnctB  were  Tallied  at  IISS^SCS.  Sfamdiiig  finl 
ftctoring  establUunentB  are  die  Pnlarid  ManofiwIniiBK  ISSBt^ 
in  the  nortb-eastem  part  of  the  town.  These  milb 
nnder  the  same  eharter  aa  &e  TenneoKe  Hanufiutaring  C>i|inny  at 
Nashville,  and  have  now  a  capital  invested  of  $65,0001  ThejtiMifcf 
ed  in  1872,75  operatives,  and  made  1,600  yards  of  sheetings  340 
jam,  100  yards  of  jeans,  cassimerei,  Ae.,  duly.  They  had  in< 
1,600  spindles,  the  looms  and  qiindlcs  being  driven  by  two  I 
PaUtfid  has  405  lots,  valued  at  $672,654.  LynnviDe,  Bafard,  B^ 
nolds,  Rhodes,  Wales,  Harwell,  Aqien  Hill,  Lestan,  Pwwpeei  and 
Veto,  are  all  diipping  points  on  the  railroad.  LynnviDe  haaa  popnla- 
tion  of  250  and  17  business  establishments.  The  nnmber  of  bales  of 
cotton  shipped  from  this  point  finr  the  year  ending  June  90^  1870^  was 
1,462;  boshels  of  wheat,  4,813;  eattle,  19  car  loads;  bogSp  28  car 
loads.  Baferd  has  two  ^neral  stores.  Wale^  four  mileB  noidi  cf 
Polaski,  has  die  same  namber.  Aspen  Hill,  with  a  popuktion  of  100^ 
has  two  stores,  a  cabinet  shop,  two  blackonith  shops,  Hoar  and  grist- 
mill, saw-mill,  and  one  grooeiy.  Prospect  has  a  pc^nlation  of  150^ 
and  mx  business  houses.  The  other  towns  in  the  coonty,  away  fiEom 
ihe  railroad,  are  Elkton,  sooth  of  Palaski,  on  the  EU:  River,  with  a 
population  of  300;  Banker  Hill,  OampbellsviUe,  Bradshaw,  Bethel, 
Bodenham,  Marbatis,  Minnow  Ford  and  Pi^ah.  All  these  have  from 
one  to  four  stores,  and  are  trading  points  for  the  surrounding  country. 
Eflkmont  Springs  is  a  beautiful  watering  place,  located  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  land  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Elk  River.  The  water 
is  sulphur,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  dyspeptics,  as  well  as  those  so^ 
fering  from  general  debility. 

The  citizens  of  Giles  county,  for  the  year  1873,  showed  a  commend- 
able liberality  in  providing  good  public  schools.  But  for  untoward 
events  in  our  national  legislation,  the  county  would  soon  have  become 
as  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools  as  for  the  richness  of  the  soil% 
and  hospitality  of  the  citizens.  A  special  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  property,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  county  levy  on  privileges,  was  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  whidb 
widi  the  State  levy  of  ten  cents,  realized  over  f  21,000  per  annum  fiur 
the  pnblio  flohodia.    The  private  schools  of  die  county  have  always 
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GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — ^Tracy  City. 

Tliis  county  was  organized  in  1844,  from  fractions  taken  from  Frank- 
lin, Coffee  and  Warren.  It  embraces  324  square  miles,  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  last  census,  of  3,250,  of  which  only  137  were 
eolored.  It  is  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  rests  upon  the  Cumberland  Table  Land. 

Topography  and  Streams.  The  part  of  the  county  that  lies  upon  the 
Table  Land  is  generally  flat,  but  deeply  gashed  by  the  valleys  of  streams. 
Sometimes,  also,  as  near  Tracy  City,  knobs  rise  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  surface.  There  being  eleven  districts  in  the  county, 
three  lie  entirely  upon  the  Table  Land,  and  a  portion  of  eight  run 
down  into  coves  and  river  valleys.  Elk  River  breaks  from  one  of 
these  coves,  and  is  strong  enough  to  make  valuable  water-power  where 
it  bursts  out.  The  head  waters  of  Collins  and  Sequatchie  rivers  are 
also  in  this  county.  Many  of  the  streams  on  the  top  of  the  Table 
Land  have  sufficient  volume  for  milling  purposes,  such  as  the  Fiery 
Gizzard  and  Fire  Scald.  These  mountain  streams  are  very  rapid,  hav- 
ing perpendicular  falls  sometimes  of  thirty  or  more  feet,  especially 
where  they  begin  to  descend  into  the  valleys.  The  waters  are  not  so 
bright  and  sparkling  as  one  is  disposed  to  imagine,  but  have  a  yel- 
lowish cast.  They  flow  over  great  layers  of  sandstone,  and  are  fretted 
in  their  courses  by  detached  rocks  that  have  tumbled  down  in  their 
channels.  Some  of  the  Mrildest  gorges  in  the  State  are  to  be  met  with 
along  these  streams — perfect  pictures  of  untamed  nature  embellished 
by  numerous  and  varied  evergreens.  Several  of  these  places  of  great 
beaaty  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Beersheba  Springs.  Laurel  Creek 
Falls  may  be  taken  as  a  t}rpe  of  these  mountain  rapids.  The  creek 
which  forms  these  falls,  after  flowing  on  the  mountain  plateau  for  several 
miles,  plunges  into  a  deep  ravine  gashed  in  the  side  of  the  gorge, 
tfarongh  which  the  east  fork  of  Collins  River  flows,  and  finds  its  way 
down  to  that  stream  by  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls,  descending 
abont  1,000  feet  in  the  distance  of  five  miles.  The  Laurel  Creek 
Falls  forms  one  of  several  by  which  the  water  descends  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  These  fiills  pitch  over  a  mass  of  conglomerate  rook, 
some  six  feet  in  thickness,  which  rests  upon  a  bed  of  crumbling  shale. 
This  has  been  disintegrated  and  washed  out  from  beneath  by  the  floods, 
•0  that  the  hard  and  conglomerate  sandstone  projects  a  considerable 
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distance  over,  which  projection  increases  on  the  right  and  below  the 
falls  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  over  the  elliptical  grotto,  some  sixty  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  The  water  has  a  fall  of 
thirty  feet,  which,  after  striking  a  broken  mass  of  rooks  below,  sweeps 
around  to  the  left,  finding  its  way  amidst  huge  bowlders,  at  one  time 
resting  in  a  quiet  pool,  and  then  dashing  headlong  down  deep  chasms 
darkened  By  the  overhanging  trees.  The  ruggedness  and  wildness  of 
this  gorge  fill  the  mind  with  emotions  of  sublimity,  and  form  a  picture 
of  mighty  convulsions  where  huge  rocks  have  been  piled  upon  each 
other,  intermingled  with  fallen  trees,  in  wild  conftision.  The  bosoms 
of  some  of  these  bowlders  are  covered  with  wild  ferns,  which  make 
them  resemble  green  islands  in  the  rugged  sea  of  rocks. 

Soih  and  Productions,  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  this 
county  may  be  termed  first  rate  Middle  Tennessee  land.  All  the  soils 
in  the  coves  and  on  the  streams  produce  corn,  wheat,  clover,  and  some 
of  them  are  well  adapted  to  blue-grass.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow 
well  on  these  bottom  lands.  They  can  be  bought  at  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars  per  acre.  Such  lands  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  would  be  worth 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

All  in  all,  this  county  is  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
State — interesting,  because  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  not  very  common  in 
Tennessee,  is  giving  the  top  of  the  mountain  a  trial  never  before  made 
in  this,  nor  in  any  State  in  the  South.  The  coal  in  this  county  is  no>? 
at  the  very  foundation  of  commerce  and  manufacturing,  and  by  means 
of  the  capital  and  enterprise  which  it  has  developed,  many  other  in- 
dustrial interests  have  taken  a  new  start. 

Among  the  many  interesting  developments  in  this  county,  nothing  is 
enlisting  more  valuable  and  scientific  investigations  than  the  effort  to 
utilize  lands  hitherto  regartled  as  of  no  value.  In  this  county  there 
are  now  100,(XX)  acres  that  can  be  bought  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  jx^r  acre.  L:ite  practical  and  scientific  tests  have  shown,  as  \b 
now  claimed,  that  these  lands  are  indeed  of  considerable  value,  since 
thev  are  foimd  to  be  productive,  and  they  are  made  accessible  by  rail- 
n>ad.  A  highly  cultivateil  and  eminently  practical  Scotchman  five 
years  ai^^  settleil  on  lands  immediately  on  the  line  of  railroad,  and  near 

the  county  line  Innween  Marion  and  Grundy,  and  bv  a  series  of  actual 

•  •  • 

ex|x^riment8  with  fertilizers,  has  demonstrated  that  lands  which  he 
lH>ught  at  fn>m  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  |x^r  acre,  can  be  nuide,  with  a 
trirting  cost,  to  produce  excellent  corn,  clover  and  oats.     He  claims 
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that  this  land,  for  farming  purposes,  is  equal  to  the  valley  land ;  but  in 
this,  while  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  intelli- 
gence and  scientific  cultivation  will  make  them  productive  and  profit- 
able. For  the  production  of  corn  and  wheat  they  must  be  well  ferti- 
lized ;  but  there  are  no  lands  in  the  State  equal  to  them  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fruits,  Irish  potatoes,  and  some  other  vegetables.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  loose,  porous  and  hungry,  though  it  produces  clover  very  well 
if  gypsum  is  applied  to  the  crop.  Mr.  E.  O.  Nathurst,  an  enterprising 
and  intelligent  Swede,  now  connected  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Railroad  Company,  residing  at  Tracy  City,  by  a  little  extra  work  from 
arduous  duties  as  book  keeper,  made  six  years  ago  a  vineyard  of  less 
than  one  acre,  which  in  grapes  and  wine  yielded  him  one  year  between 
$700  and  $800.  Experiments  by  E.  F.  Colyar  at  the  mines,  and 
by  others,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  for  grape  culture  the  top  of  the 
mountains  has  no  su{)erior  in  this  country. 

Sw\m  Colony.  Near  Altamont,  in  this  county,  is  a  most  interesting 
Swiss  colony,  com}K)sed  of  about  sixty  families.  The  establishment 
and  population  of  this  colony  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  history  of  Ten- 
nessee. Without  means  this  experiment  was  made,  and  for  a  time  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  seemed  insurmountable ;  but  under  the 
protection  of  Consul  General  Hitz,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr» 
Peter  Staub,  of  Knoxville,  the  active  and  enterprising  agent  for  the 
Swiss  government,  this  colony  has  been  put  on  a  firm  basis.  They  are 
a  most  industrious  people,  and  have  now  clearly  demonstrated  the  value 
of  the  lands  which  they  boughttit  a  few  cents  per  acre.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape  and  of  fruit  trees,  is  among  the  many  interesting  vo- 
cations of  this  most  industrious  people.  They  are  said  to  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  their  new  mountain  home,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  among 
the  most  thriving  and  wealthy  of  Tennessee's  taxpayers.  They  have 
two  stores  and  several  saw-mills,  and  possess  all  the  requisites  for  living 
within  themselves. 

Timber  and  Lumber.  On  the  low  lands  and  in  the  coves  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fine  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut,  sugar  tree,  white  and 
black  oak,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  are  two  kinds  of  tim- 
ber of  great  value — the  yellow  pine  in  large  quantities,  and  chestnut 
oaky  which  grows  in  great  abundance,  the  bark  of  which  is  much 
sought  after  by  tanners.  Besides,  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  better 
supplied  with  tie  timber  than  any  part  of  the  State  accessible  by  railroad. 

CHmale  and  Fruit.     It  is  now  well  known,  after  ex\|eT\m«Yi\s^  ^qt 
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i,  but  especially  since  the   railroad  was  built  m  1858, 

Lc  as  a  tn  d  vegetable  country,  the  top  ol"  this  mountain  surpasses 

J  section  m     le  Southern  Slates,     The  climate  in  niany  respects  ia 

ot  the  same  a^  in  Pennsylvania,  being  about  l,-^00  icet  higher  than 

basin  around  Nashville,  and  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in 

iprings,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  known  as  the  frtiit  being 

y  a  frost.     By  a  series  of  experiments,  the  summers  are  found 

Id  woler  by  several  degrees  than   in  the  Central  Basin,  while  the 

>,  dry  air  renders  it  not  unoomforbible  in  winter.   Since  the  whistle 

ifae  locomotive  summoned  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  men  with  the 

Iman's  axe  and  the  miner's  plucc  of  the  backwofidsman, 

the  hunter's  rifle,  the  progress  m  ■    ising  and  taking  care  of  fruit, 

itivating  and  sending  to  mar  ge^  and  potatties,  which  grow 

they  do  nowhere  else  in  the  ft  me  of  the  most  cheering  signs 

the  ndvancing  steps  of  Tenne 

rsheeba  Springs,  in  this  coi  ne  of  the  most  delightful  and 

nionable  watering  places  in  1  The  waters  are  chalybeate 

1  freestone.     The  growing  ton  .ue  coal  mines,  as  well  as  the 

iug,  aifords  a  splendid  markt  ■(  ry thing  raised  for  sale;   and 

laiead  of  hunters  and  a  half  ci  l„  b-ickwoods  people,  the  popula- 
tion is  coming  to  be  an  industrious  and  thrifty  jieople,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  look  with  as  much  interest  to  the  question  of  charches  and 
schools  ae  any  people  in  the  State. 

Qraia  and  Grazing.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in  this 
county  is  the  native  wild  grass  covering  the  entire  fece  of  the  coontiy. 
This  grass,  together  with  a  weed  called  beg^r's  lice,  which  grows 
in  great  profu»on,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  cattle  in  the  &1I,  is 
equal  to  the  finest  blue-grass  of  Kentucky,  from  the  16th  of  April 
to  the  15th  of  November.  During  this  time  the  cattle,  with  salt 
only,  get  as  iat  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Such  a  thing  as  cattle 
disease  is  not  known,  and  by  actual  experiment  often  made,  for  a  nun 
with  a  small  capital,  buying  cattle  in  the  coves  in  the  spring,  and  gra- 
zing them  on  this  mountain  for  ax  months,  is  the  surest  mode  of 
doubling  the  capital  in  that  short  space  of  time. 

Toums  and  SchooU.  The  towns  are  Tracy  City,  at  the  end  of  the 
railroad,  now  the  county  seat,  and  is  quite  a  growing  town,  Altamon^ 
the  former  county  seat,  and  Pelliam,  a  small  village  on  the  head  of  Elk 
River.  Beersheba  Springs  may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  nomber. 
For   two  years  this  county  has  levied,  in  addition  to  the 
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for  school  purposes,  a  tax  of  thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars* 
No  other  county  in  the  State  has  done  this — ^the  result  is  a  good  system  . 
of  schools.  The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Railroad  Company,  which  paya 
about  $4,000  of  taxes,  has  encouraged  the  levy  of  a  high  tax  for  schools, 
and  has  done  everything  possible  to  aid  in  having  public  schools  per- 
manently established  at  the  mines.  One  of  these  schools  now  requires 
three  teachers,  and  preparation  has  been  made  for  keeping  it  up  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

Minerals  and  Railroad.  The  great  feature  of  the  mountain  is  the 
coal.  From  Tracy  City  east  the  whole  country  is  a  bed  of  coal,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  these  coal  fields  in  the  South  will  be  like 
Newcastle  in  England,  or  Scranton  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1854  a  com- 
pany, mainly  made  up  of  New  York  capitalists,  commenced  building  a 
coal  road  to  what  is  known  us  the  Sewanee  Mines,  in  Marion  county, 
now,  by  the  new  constitution,  detached,  and  attached  to  Grundy  county, 
and  which  was  completed  in  1858.  This  road  is  twenty-one  miles 
long,  and  is  the  first  successful  attempt  in  the  South  to  build  a  railroad 
up  a  mountain  of  1,000  feet.  The  cost  of  building  and  equipping  this 
road  was  about  $850,000.  The  company,  then  known  as  the  "Se- 
wanee Mining  Company,"  made  a  debt  of  between  $350,000  and 
$400,000,  the  litigation  about  which  resulted  in  two  sales  of  the  entire 
property  in  1860.  These  two  sets  of  purchasers,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  compromised  their  litigation,  and  the  Tennessee  claimants  there- 
upon organized  under  the  new  charter  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Rail- 
road Company,  and  commenced  work.  The  mines  and  road  had  been 
used  during  the  war  for  army  purposes ;  the  road  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  the  rolling  stock  was  worn  out.  The  work  of  rebuild- 
ing was  undertaken  without  capital,  and  for  a  timfe  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments threatened  the  ruin  of  the  enterprise. 

The  report  made  by  the  President  and  sole  manager  in  1869,  shows 
the  expenditures  in  rebuilding  the  road,  building  cars,  miner's  houses, 
etc.,  to  be  $210,658.  By  this  expenditure  the  work  had  been  increased 
from  four  cars  per  day  in  1866  to  twelve  cars  per  day  in  1869,  the 
mean  difference  between  which  was  about  the  aggregate  of  each  ^year's 
work.  Since  that  time  the  entire  earnings  have  been  put  into  the 
property  after  relieving  the  company  of  the  heavy  debt  made  in  re- 
building. This  company  is  shipping  from  forty-five  to  fifty  cars  o€ 
ooal  per  day,  or  say  12,000  bushels,  which  is  far  ahead  oi  au^  ^oxV  ol 
the  kind  ever  done  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 
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A  few  tacts  rill  ehow  what  each  an  enterprise  is  worth  to  the 
diistry  of  '  nneasee.  The  compaDy  now,  in  all  its  depart- 
ito,  gives  employment  to  about  450  persoua,  includiog  150  couviels 
ig  coal.  The  aggregate  coal  trade,  commencing  with  the  first 
ui  :  year  1866,  and  ending  with  the  first  of  October,  1872,  was 
,oa2  cars — 8,003,964  bushels,  producing  8960,714.48.  The  other 
miBioeBB  of  the  company,  sales  of  goods,  lumber,  Ac,  amounts  to 
I  IjSGO,  making  the  entire  receipts  $1,523,674.48.  The  amount  of 
rtprovementa  made  for  the  year  1873,  as  well  as  the  monthly  produc- 
nons  of  coal  for  the  same  year,  i  oe  ascertained  by  referring  to 
chapter  on  coal,  pp.  190-218,  whei  :  minimum  and  maximum  pro- 
ducts are  given.  Around  the  mines  has  sprung  up  a  town  of  1,000 
people,  with  churches  and  schools.  A  branch  of  the  Tennessee  State 
prison  has  been  established  there,  and  150  convicts  are  now  worked  in 
the  mines  with  great  success.  The  shipments  of  coal  daily  are  to  At- 
lanta, Chattanooga,  Hunt>iville  and  Nashville,  besides  the  towns  on 
the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  System  and  close 
economy  in  the  bnsiness  of  this  coroi»any  have  developed  a  trade  alto- 
gether beyond  the  expectations  of  the  parties  interested.  Betddes  sup- 
plying several  railroads,  the  company  is  now  shipping  coal  daily  to  St. 
IjOuIs.  The  number  of  men  cm]>U>yed  inside  ihe  mine  is  atiout  250; 
the  whole  amount  of  track  under  the  ground  ig  about  nine  miles,  and 
the  extreme  points  of  the  mine  worked  are  1,500  yards  apart.  The 
Bverage  thickness  of  the  coal  is  four  feet  ten  inches-  The  openiogs  to 
the  mines  are  three,  and  cars  are  loaded  from  three  diflferent  chutes. 
The  coal  is  not  brought  down  an  iDclioed  plane,  as  most  of  the-  mines 
in  Pennsylvania,  nor  is  it  elevated  as  in  most  of  the  mines  to  England. 
All  the  entries  are  horizontal,  and  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  month  of 
the  pit  and  dumped  into  the  railroad  cars.  PracticaUy  the  miue  is  in- 
exhaustible, and  as  a  pure  coal,  valu^le  alike  for  grates  and  manafiic- 
turing — making  iron  as  well  as  making  steam — there  is  perhaps  no 
coal  in  the  United  States  superior  to  it.  As  analyzed  by  Prof.  Safibrd,  it 
is  carbon  65.50,  volatile  matter  29.00,  ashes  5.50.  Since  this  company 
commenced  rebuilding  and  shipping  coal  in  1866  the  increased  demand 
for  coal  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  growth  of  Ten- 
nessee. We  are  assured  that  shipping  51')  cars  per  day  the  company  is 
further  from  supplying  the  demand  than  when  il  was  ship^Mog  four 
cars  in  1866.  A.  S.  Colj-ar  has  been  President  of  the  company  saDoe 
1860,  except  when  the  property  was  abandoned  during  the  war.  Iji  his 
annual  report  for  1869  ocruis  the  following  lemarks  in  refooioe  to  dw 
mteqwiae  and  coai  toai&«  ot  T«n»!i;^«c  ■- 
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Believing  that  coal  was  to  be  the  great  basis  of  wealth  in  Tennessee,  as  it 
is  in  Pennsylvania,  and  knowing  that  this  could  never  be  while  the  coal 
trade  here  was  confined  to  a  sort  of  huckstering  business,  as  it  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  have  struggled  through  difficulties  which  but  few  per- 
sons will  appreciate,  to  make  the  company  what  it  now  is — capable  of  sup- 
plying the  present  demand,  and  as  it  may  increase,  of  a  great  and  growing 
manufacturing  State,  and  of  supplying  the  demand  upon  the  well  established 
basis  in  enterprising  communities,  that  money  in  coal  is  to  be  made  by  sell- 
ing large  quantities  at  small  profits,  instead  of  small  quantities  at  large 
profits.  Coal  can  be  supplied  at  Nashville  for  manufacturing  purposes  as 
cheap  as  in  most  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  cheaper  than  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  New  England. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  fact  that  the  stockholders  have  been  more  anxious  to  put  it  on  a 
firm  basis  than  to  declare  dividends^  believing  that  fixed  and  perma- 
nent dividends^  though  delayed^  were  preferable  to  early  but  uncertain 
dividends.  The  increase  of  the  business  is  shown  by  the  following 
facts: 

1866,  ahipped  in  October 40,600  bushels. 
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This  company  sold  at  Nashville  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  1866 
not  exceeding  50)000  bushels.  Now  the  sales  at  Nashville  for  manufac- 
taring  purposes  amount  to  between  400^000  and  500^000  annually. 

The  Secretary  is  indebted  to  the  President  of  this  company  for  many 
facts  pertaining  to  this  county^  and  especially  for  those  pertaining  to 
the  coal  interest^  which  is  the  great  interest  of  the  county,  and  is  des- 
tined in  the  future  to  give  to  it  great  wealth. 


HICKMAN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Centebville. 

Hickman  county,  containing  559  square  miles,  lies  on  the  western 
of  the  great  Highland  Rim  of  Middle  Tennessee.    It  ^«&  ct^idX^^ 
hj  the  Legislatare  in  1807,  redacing  the  limits  of  Dickson  cowat^ ,  «sA 
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was  named  in  honor  of  Edmund  Hickman^  a  sonreyor,  who  came 
Colonels  Robertson  and  Weakley,  in  1785,  to  survey  entered  Ian 
Piney  Kiver.  Hickman,  while  on  this  trip,  was  killed  by  the  In 
near  the  mouth  of  Defeated  Creek,  on  Duck  River,  within  one  m 
where  Centerville,  the  county  seat,  now  stands.  In  1819  the  oi 
was  permanently  established,  David  Love,  Joel  Walker,  John  8.  P 
and  Joseph  Lynn  being  appointed  commissioners  to  superinten 
running  and  marking  of  the  lines,  these  to  include  an  area  withi 
constitutional  limits. 

Streavis.  The  drainage  in  every  part  of  the  county  is  perfect. 
main  artery.  Duck  River,  a  clear,  swift  stream,  abounding  in  fii 
delightful  flavor,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  entirely  throngl 
county.  Its  tributaries.  Sugar  Creek,  Beaver  Dam,  Piney,  Swan, 
Creek  and  Leatherwood,  flowing  north-east  and  south-west,  si 
every  portion  of  the  county  with  living  water.  One  other  sti 
Cane  Creek,  rises  in  Lewis  county,  passes  through  the  south-west 
ner  of  Hickman,  and  empties  into  Buffalo,  in  the  comity  of  F 
These  streams  are  remarkably  clear,  and  their  beds  are  filled  with 
mense  piles  of  gravel,  which,  shifting  with  every  rise,  often  destro 
fords,  and  roads  which  run  on  their  banks.  For  manufacturing, 
streams  will  not  do  to  rely  upon,  for  several  very  good  reasons.  1 
banks  are  unusually  low,  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  gra 
beds.  These  are  cut  away  by  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  wide  t 
bars  are  constantly  forming  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  almost  imj 
ble  to  construct  a  dam  that  will  not  in  the  course  oiP  a  few  yeai 
undermined.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  undulating  surface  o: 
county  makes  the  descent  of  water  from  the  surface  very  rapid, 
after  hard  rains,  the  water  with  its  accumulated  force  rushes  down 
Alpine  fury,  sweeping  away  trees,  fences,  houses  and  everything 
subsides  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  rises. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  water-power  in  the  county.  McCli 
mills,  sixteen  miles  from  Centerville,  are  situated  upon  a  stream 
flows  in  a  large  volume  from  the  side  of  a  blufi^,  with  a  descent  so  i 
that,  within  forty  yards  of  its  exit  from  the  blufi^,  it  has  capacity  em 
to  drive  an  overshot  wheel  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Several  mani 
taring  establishments  have  been  driven  by  this  stream  without  r« 
ing  more  that  half  its  available  force. 

Another  fine  power  is  to  be  found  about  eight  miles  west  of 
county  seat,  and  wVveie  iVve  old  Montgomery  mills  were  sitnated. 
mile  above  the  rniWs  l\ve  v^«t\fcY^  o^  ^^^xi«^  ^oshk^^^ax  under  a  b 
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and  reappear^  after  passing  under  a  farm  of  considerable  extent,  upon 
the  face  of  a  bluflF  150  feet  high,  and  fall  perpendicularly  about  ten 
feet.  No  dam  is  wanted.  The  construction  of  a  forebay  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  utilize  the  stream.  Perhaps  in  the  State  no  finer  uncurbed 
water-power  can  be  found. 

Topography y  Timber ,  Soils,  etc.  Hickman  county  has  usually  a  bro- 
ken surface,  composed  of  high,  rolling  ridges  and  deep  ravines,  point- 
ing generally  toward  the  streams.  Some  plateau  lands  lie  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  co\inty,  being  a  continuation  of  that  which  extends 
through  Dickson  county,  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers.  This  plateau  sinks  as  it  approaches 
Duck  River,  but  again  appears  on  the  south  side  and  extends  on  through 
the  county  into  Lewis  and  Lawrence  counties,  where  it  widens  out  into 
a  broad  prairie-like  area,  and  is  marked  by  open  woods,  scrubby  timber, 
barren  grass,  thin  soils  and  a  scarcity  of  settlers.  For  a  more  particu- 
lar description  of  this  plateau  land  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lewis 
county,  in  this  volume.  The  ridges  that  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  lands  of  Hickman  are  exceedingly  sterile  and  unproductive.  The 
soil  is  rocky  and  thin,  but  in  spots  sustains  a  rich  verdue  of  barren 
grass,  upon  which  the  stock  of  the  county  subsist  for  nine  month  in 
the  year.  The  timber  of  the  ridges  is  white  oak,  chestnut  oak,  red 
oak,  black  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut.  In  the  valley  it  is  poplar, 
beech,  maple,  ash,  boxelder,  black  walnut,  butternut,  red  bud  and  elm. 
Sometimes,  however,  these  ridges  flatten  out  into  a  broad  surface,  and 
wherever  such  places  are  found,  in  which  the  subsoil  is  a  deep  red  cherty 
clay,  the  land  is  very  fertile.  Such  a  spot  is  found  on  the  road  from 
Dickson  to  Centerville,  about  Pinewood.  Around  this  village  are  found 
lands  of  the  same  character  as  the  rich,  chocolate  lands  north  of  Clarks- 
ville,  in  Montgomery  county,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn, 
wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco.  These  low  plateaus  differ  widely  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  from  the  more  elevated  ones  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. In  many  respects  the  soil  is  superior  to  the  bottom  lands,  es- 
pecially for  the  growing  of  wheat  and  clover.  The  price  of  these  lands 
are,  for  improved  farms,  $30  to  $40  per  acre ;  bottom  lands,  about  the 
8ame ;  barren  lands  and  rolling  ridges,  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars. 

Crops.  The  crops  grown  in  the  county  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
oottoD  and  peanuts.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  county  is 
eight  bushels  per  acre ;  cotton,  600  pounds ;  com,  thirty  busheU*,  "^jfeair 
nuts,  forty  bushels,    On  the  most  fertile  lands  the  yield  ^oxAdX^  ^nSX^ 

AH 
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doubled.  The  culture  of  peanuts  bid  fair,  at  one  time,  to  be  the 
industry  of  the  county,  but  the  fall  in  price,  occasioned  by  the  eno 
crop  of  1872,  cut  down  the  quantity  for  1873  fully  four^fifths.  Sii 
war,  this  crop  has  been  very  profitable,  and  has  constituted  the  pri 
source  whence  farmers  obtained  means  to  buy  their  supplies  an< 
their  general  wants.  Nashville  is  the  principal  market  forthe  &rme] 
the  place  for  selling  and  buying  such  things  as  they  need,  from  a 
of  pins  to  a  barrel  of  salt.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  1872  to 
in  one  day,  fifty  wagons  loaded  with  peanuts  on  theii;  way  to  Nasi 

They  are  hauled  fifty-four  miles  over  a  common  dirt  road  at 
expense,  and  with  much  loss  of  time,  the  expenses  averaging  tn 
three  cents  on  the  bushel.  The  first  peanuts  raised  in  Tennesae 
carried  to  Nashville  for  sale  were  from  Hickman  county. 
George,  who  died  but  recently,  was  the  first  to  introduce  them, 
obtained  a  few  from  some  emigrants,  moving  from  North  Carol; 
the  west,  and  planted  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  culti 
peanuts,  which  has  become  such  an  important  agricultural  feature  ii 
and  adjoining  counties.  The  crop  averages  from  forty  to  fifty  bt 
per  acre,  and  sometimes  reaches  126  bushels  per  acre.  The  yi( 
this  crop  for  the  county  was  in  1871,  150,000  bushels;  1872,225 
1873,  35,000. 

Hickman,  like  all  of  those  counties  in  which  the  farms  are  culti 
by  white  labor,  is  as  prosperous  as  it  was  before  the  war.  The  ; 
are  worked  as  well  and  look  as  well.  They  are  mostly  small,  an 
few  old  fields  have  been  turned  out  to  grow  up  into  thorns  and  I 
Since  the  fall  in  the  price  of  peanuts,  and  the  consequent  abandon 
of  their  growth  as  a  crop,  it  has  been  a  very  serious  question  witl 
farmers  what  crop  to  introduce  in  their  place.  Near  Pinewood,  ^ 
there  is  a  most  excellent  cotton  factory,  the  raising  of  cotton  has  pi 
highly  satisfactory,  but  in  other  portions  of  the  county  the  raisii 
mules  and  horses  is  thought  to  be  more  profitable.  The  highwa} 
turage  being  ample  for  their  sustenance,  th^  usual  practice  is  tc 
the  mares  and  turn  them  out  with  their  colts  to  shifl  for  thcmselv 

Wool  Growing.  But  for  the  dogs,  sheep  would  be  extensively  n 
as  they  can  live  the  entire  year  in  the  >voods  without  attention, 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  from  dogs  is  forty  per  cent.  S 
are  driven  up  twice  during  the  year,  May  and  September,  and  she 
and  the  owners,  after  marking  the  lambs,  pay  no  more  attentio 
them.     They  Vive  oii  tW  VAdi  ^ns»^  \xi  summer  and  on  the  fitfi 
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winter.  They  may  be  bought  in  the  woods  for  one  dollar  each.  Na- 
ture is  favorable  to  a  prolific  yield  of  wool,  yet  there  is  not  more  raised 
than  will  supply  the  home  demand.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  all 
the  evrdence  collected,  that  this  Highland  plateau  is  one  of  the  finest 
sheep-growing  regions  of  America.  The  comparative  mildness  of  the 
winters,  the  sheltering  rocks  and  perennial  grasses  make  the  cost  of 
keeping  through  winter  almost  nothing,  while  the  quality  of  the  wool 
can  be  made  in  fineness  to  rival  that  produced  by  the  flocks  that  cover 
and  browse  over  the  fertile  plains  and  rolling  heights  and  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  In  this  matter  the  Legislature 
should  act  decidedly,  and  throw  the  shield  of  its  protection  around 
this  branch  of  our  husbandry,  so  remunerative  and  pleasant.  Two 
millions  of  sheep,  with  proper  attention,  could  be  raised  in  the  counties 
of  Hickman,  Lewis  and  Lawrence  without  any  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  other  products. 

Those  farmers  who  have  introduced  the  improved  breeds  of  hogs 
and  cattle  are  succeeding  well. 

Labor.  Labor  is  scarce.  Farm  hands  are  worth  $1  per  day  when 
they  board  themselves.  Factory  hands,  female,  get  from  $13  to  $26 
per  month  and  board  themselves. 

Orchards  are  not  abundant,  though  the  farmers  are  planting  more 
fruit  trees  now  than  at  any  previous  time.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums  and  cherries  s^row  with  remarkable  vigor,  and  upon  the  rolling 
lands  yield  bountifully.  Grapes  have  not  been  tested,  but  it  is  believed 
from  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  perfect  drainage  of  the  county, 
that  they  would  grow  and  bear  well  upon  the  many  sunny  slopes  that 
rise  up  from  the  margins  of  the  streams. 

Iron  Ore  and  other  Minerals.  Of  all  the  counties  of  the  Western 
Iron  Region  none  can  surpass  Hickman  in  the  quantity  and  richness  of 
its  iron  ore.  Almost  everywhere  this  iron  ore  crops  out.  The  tops  of 
the  ridges  are  filled  with  it.  It  lies  in  beds  or  banks  more  or  less  as- 
sociated \\\i\\  cherty  masses,  and  will  yield  from  the  furnace  about 
forty-four  i)er  cent.  The  old  ^tna  mines,  that  were  worked  many 
years  ago,  are  the  best  yet  found  in  the  State.  Competent  judges  assert 
that  there  is  more  iron  ore  in  this  county  than  in  the  Iron  Mountain 
of  Missouri.  B  jfore  the  war  there  was  one  furnace  in  operation  in  the 
county  t!i  It  made  1,500  tons  annually.  But  for  the  heavy  expense  of 
hauling  to  tlie  railroad,  there  would  be  now  many  in  operation.  Tim- 
^r  18  abund  int,  the  ore  is  rich,  inexhaustible,  and  ea&y  oi  «j(!Cies&.  W 
'ed  that  tweut/  furnaces  could  be  run  indefiiiiiieVy, Wi^^^  xaa^ 
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to  yield  a  revenue  of  $1,500,000  annually.  Could  a  railroad  be  bi 
from  Clarksville  to  Florence,  Alabama,  it  would  pafjs  through  1 
center  of  one  of  the  finest  iron  belts  in  America,  Ten  miles  back  on  « 
side  of  such  a  road  would  furnish  timber  and  ore  enough  to  run  a  fi 
nace  for  every  ten  miles  of  road.  This  statement  may  appear  incredil 
to  one  who  has  never  thoroughly  inspected  this  region,  but  will  not 
questioned  by  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  immense  deposits  of  t 
useful  metal  on  that  line.  This  line  would  pass  directly  through  1 
center  of  Hickman  county,  and  would  add  millions  to  its  wealth  a 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

Surface  lead  has  been  picked  up  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  I 
no  extensive  bed  of  this  metal  has  been  discovered. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs,  some  of  them  in  high  repute 
remedial  agents.  One  of  these  watering  places,  Bon  Aqua  Springs, 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  seven  miles  south  of  Bur 
Station,  on  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  It  is  a  fevor 
resort  for  persons  in  a  feeble  and  debilitated  condition.  Beaver  Dj 
Springs,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  are  also  well  known : 
the  health-giving  properties  of  the  waters.  Primm's  Springs,  in  1 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Th< 
springs  are  located  near  the  summit  of  the  Highlands,  and  are  in 
high,  dry  and  healthy  region.  The  water  is  white  sulphur  and  fn 
stone,  and  is  thought  to  be  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  far-fam 
white  sul])hur  of  Virginia. 

Manufactories.  At  Pinewood,  on  Piney  River,  is  a  cotton  mill  r 
by  steam,  with  wood  for  fuel,  (the  water  being  too  inconstant,)  thate 
ploys  sixty  operatives,  fifteen  males  and  forty-five  females.  The  pi 
ducts  are  4-4  sheetings  1,800  yards  daily,  besides  cotton  yarns  and  o 
ton  rope  in  quantities  to  suit  the  demand.  The  number  of  spindles 
1,886,  looms  40,  cards  20,  cost  of  mill  $60,000.  Quite  a  flourishi 
village  has  sprung  up  around  this  factory,  all  owned  by  Mr.  S.  L.  G: 
ham,  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  energetic  and  public  spirited  ci 
zens  in  the  State.  The  order,  neatness,  industry  and  sobriety  whi 
prevail  in  this  place  make  it  a  model  manufacturing  town.  No  loafi 
are  seen  lounging  about  the  streets ;  no  dm n ken  men  reeking  with  t 
fumes  of  whisky  pollute  its  atmosphere,  or  make  night  hideous  wi 
their  senseless  yells.  Neat  cottages,  with  gardens  attached,  make  t 
place  one  of  smiling  beauty.  These  cottages  are  rented  to  the  oper 
tives,  or  to  the  farm  hands.  The  proprietor  finds  it  more  profitable 
pay  liberal  wages  and  teiil  \ii^  ciQ>\X5SL^<!i.'^\Ki^^V<iaAiof  fiimilies.    The; 
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18  a  store,  grist-mill,  blacksmith  shop,  church,  school-house,  etc.,  in 
the  village  all  built  by  the  proprietor.  The  effect  of  manufactor- 
ies upon  an  agricultural  community  is  well  illustrated  by  this  cotton- 
mill.  The  proprietor  pays  Nashville  prices  for  cotton  raised  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  farmers  thereby  saving  freight,  commissions,  etc. 
Articles  of  diet,  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  bacon,  etc.,  all  find  here  a 
good  home  market.  Twenty  such  establishments  in  Hickman  would 
make  its  farmers  independent  of  railroads,  or  other  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. 

Homespun  goods  are  made  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  house- 
wives. Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  citizens,  before  the  war,  wore  domestic 
manufacture,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  the  peanut, 
many  of  the  farmer's  wives  and  daughters  have  abandoned  the  making 
of  cloth,  and  assist  in  the  culture  and  harvesting  of  this  crop.  As 
long  as  the  price  for  peanuts  kept  up,  it  was  found  more  profitable  to 
make  a  hundred  bushels  of  peanuts  than  a  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  as 
it  could  be  done  in  one-half  the  time.  Since  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
this  staple  crop  the  women  have  resumed  their  labors  of  the  wheel  and 
the  loom,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  before  the  war.  The 
smaller  industries,  such  as  drying  fruit,  making  honey  and  butter  are 
much  neglected,  though  fowls,  eggs  and  feathers  are  sometimes  sent  to 
Nashville  for  sale. 

Immigrants  and  Emigrants.  Good  citizens  are  greatly  needed,  espe- 
cially such  as  could  aid  in  developing  the  great  iron  interests  of  the 
county.  The  county  is  but  sparsely  settled^  not  suflSciently  so  to  have 
good  schools,  good  roads,  or  to  create  an  enterprising  public  spirit. 
The  accession  to  the  i)opulation  is  very  small,  while  those  leaving  and 
seeking  fields  of  more  activity  are  quite  numerous.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  emigration  is  the  want  of  railroads.  Energetic,  indus- 
trious men  are  loathe  to  have  their  powers  crippled  for  want  of  the 
means  of  communicating  with  the  world.  Her  citizens  justly  com- 
plain, that  though  they  have  been  taxed  to  give  such  facilities  to  other 
portions  of  the  State,  none  have  ever  been  given  to  them,  and  just 
as  they  were  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
the  law  for  internal  improvements,  a  change  was  made  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  get  a  county  tax.  Most  of  the  farming  •  population  are 
discontented,  and  manifest  a  desire  to  change  their  homes,  especially 
since  their  principal  crop  has  fallen  below  remunerative  prices. 

PuMic  Improvements,  Schools,  etc.     There  are  no  raWroa^La  wot  Wtvi- 
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pikes  in  the  county.  Dirt  roads  are  poorly  kept  up.  The  rogg 
features  of  the  county  make  transportation  for  heavy  articles  very  d 
ficult;  and  this,  in  addition  to  persistent  efiort,  is  the  greatest  dra 
back  to  farming. 

There  is  a  poor-house  which  supports^  on  an  average,  about  six  i 
mates.  There  are  but  few  private  schools.  The  public  schools  \ 
well  attended.  Sixty-one  were  in  operation  during  the  autumn 
1873,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,500  pupils.  There  are  t 
academies  in  Centerville,  male  and  female,  with  good  teachers  anc 
respectable  attendance.  The  county  is  poorly  supplied  with  mills,  l 
nothwithstanding  the  number  of  water  courses,  they  are  in  the  mj 
unfit,  as  has  been  said,  for  milling  purposes.  The  county  is  out 
debt,  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

There  is  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  which  is  ii 
flourishing  condition,  and  well  attended. 

State  of  Society »  Industrious  and  economical  in  their  habits,  the  pc 
pie  of  Hickman  are  rarely  tempted  beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  Th 
are  contented  to  live  on  what  they  make  and  not  to  draw  upon  ima 
inary  or  prospe(;tive  crops  in  order  to  shine  in  borrowed  apparel.  1 
county  in  the  State  has  a  more  law  abiding  community;  For  t^ 
years  there  luis  been  no  inmate  in  jail,  and  the  criminal  docket  is  t 
smallest  in  the  judicial  circuit.  The  civil  dockets  are  so  small  that  la 
yers  are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  avocations  to  supplement  t 
meagerness  of  their  fees,  and  there  are  but  two  at  the  county  s« 
Education  for  their  children  is  greatly  desired  by  the  citizens  and  t 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  schools  has  been  of  rapid  growl 
Usually,  the  people  are  j)oor;  they  handle  but  little  money,  but  hones 
and  honor  are  highly  cherished  by  them.  They  have  a  deep  a: 
abiding  patriotism;  no  county,  in  proportion  to  its  population, has  fi 
nished  more  men  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  country  than  Hiekma 
When  Jackson  was  wont  to  gather  up  his  legions  to  fight  the  Indiai 
or  drive  the  British  from  our  soil,  Hickman  county  always  respond 
in  a  manner  that  pleased  the  heart  of  the  old  soldier.  And  when  Me 
ico,  torn  by  civil  convulsions,  thought  to  allay  them  by  throwing  t 
strength  of  her  armies  against  the  United  States  on  the  plea  of  defea 
ing  her  territory,  Hickman  county  sent  her  young  men  and  hero 
men  to  the  battle  field,  and  helped  to  win  the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  B 
dalgo,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  extendi 
eight  degrees  on  t\ve  Yac\¥vii,Vvi^\\v^vck^  ^VV  iVv^  golden  wealth  of  tl 
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Californias.  Brave  in  war,  law  abiding  in  peace,  independent,  fear- 
less in  defense  of  right,  simple  in  their  habits,  the  citizens  of  Hickman 
may  be  excused  for  the  lack  of  the  less  loftier  virtues  of  taste  and  pub- 
lic enterprise.  Their  houses  are  not  elegant,  but  an  air  of  calm,  rural 
comfort  surrounds  them.  Usually  built  near  one  of  the  many  bright 
flowing  streams  that  glide  in  silvery  courses  through  the  county,  with 
a  lofty  ridge  for  a  back-ground,  the  farm  houses  are  more  suggestive 
of  convenience  than  of  architectural  elegance.  The  narrow  winding 
bottoms  produce  year  after  year  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and  the 
sheep  that  browse  upon  the  hills,  furnish  ample  material  for  clothing. 
Arcadian  ease  and  simplicity  characterize  the  farming  community. 
Unambitious  of  wealth,  plenty  smiles  in  the  sunburnt  face.  The  so- 
cial instinct  shows  itself  in  the  manly  chase  after  the  deer  and  fox,  and 
iu  the  primitive  contests  of  shooting  for  beef.  The  fairer  portion  com- 
bine the  useful  with  the  agreeable  by  inviting  each  other  to  social 
"quiltings"  or  "apple  cuttings."  The  economy  of  the  household  is 
rigid  in  the  extreme,  and  many  a  family,  whose  table  is  spread  with 
delicious  food,  and  whose  home  is  comfortable,  spends  less  than  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  all  supplies.  A  barrel  of  salt,  a  small  keg  of  sugar, 
a  bale  or  two  of  spun  cotton,  and  a  little  coffee  is  the  extent  of  their 
purchases.  The  wives  and  daughters  do  their  own  weaving,  and,  until 
quite  recently,  made  up  the  clothes  with  the  needle.  Sewing  machines 
are  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  county.  All  farmers  try 
to  raise  a  suflSciency  of  wheat  for  their  own  flour,  but  none  for  export. 
At  a  farmer's  table,  one  would  find  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  than  at 
many  of  the  hotels.  Chickens,  ducks,  deer,  fish,  wild  turkeys,  are 
common  dishes.  The  cooking  and  other  housework  is  done,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  the  family. 

A  Railroad  in  Prospect.  Already  a  company  is  organized  and  char- 
tered, and  a  road  projected  to  connect  the  ore  of  Hickman  with  the 
coal  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.  The  road  is  known  as  the  Duck 
River  Valley  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad,  and  is  designed,  ultimately,  to 
become  a  link  in  a  through  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
It  will  connect  with  the  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  road  at  Johnsonville.  Li 
a  south-easterly  direction  it  will  extend  toward  Fayetteville  by  way  of 
Columbia.  Hickman  has  not  a  foot  of  railroad  or  turnpike,  nor  a 
toll-bridge  within  its  limits.  Efforts  were  made  several  years  ago  to 
lock  and  dam  Duck  River  as  high  up  as  Columbia,  but  the  undertak- 
ing fiftiled,  which  has  seriously  damaged  all  individual  eiiX^x^r^a^m 
the  way  of  improvement  8inc€  that  time. 
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Statisiics.  Population  in  1870,  9,856,  of  which  1,471  were  colored; 
in  1860,  9,312,  of  which  1,753  were  slaves,  and  27  free  colored.  From 
this,  it  would  appear  that  the  colored  population  is  leaving  the  county, 
while  the  white  is  rapidly  increasing.  Number  of  voters  1,951 ;  num- 
ber of  polls  1,320;  scholastic  population  3,418;  total  number  of  acres 
assessed  for  taxation  is  359,551,  valued  at  (1,465,638;  total  valuation  of 
taxable  property  (1,794,307. 


HOUSTON   COUNTY. 

County   Seat — Arlington. 

This  county  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  Janu- 
ary 23,  1871.  On  the  17th  day  of  March  following,  an  election  was 
held  by  fractions  of  the  counties  of  Dickson,  Humphreys,  Stewart  and 
Montgomery,  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  county.  All  the  fractions  of  the  counties,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Montgomery,  voted  for  a  new  county.  The  county  as  now 
established  comprises  about  340  square  miles,  and  is  named  in  honor 
of  General  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas  fame,  but  a  native  of  Tennessee. 
Of  the  fractions,  75  square  miles  were  taken  from  Humphreys  countv, 
28  from  Dickson,  and  the  remainder  from  Stewart  About  30  miles 
were  projwsed  to  be  taken  from  Montgomerj-,  but  the  people,  by  their 
votes,  rofuseil  to  be  incorjwrated  in  the  new  county. 

Or(;aniza(iofi^  Population,  li'c.  After  the  survey  and  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  the  people  met  at  Erin  on  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
of  the  same  vear,  and  completed  the  organization  bv  the  election  of  a 
Chairman  of  the  County  Court.  Twenty  Masristrates,  representing  the 
ten  civil  districts  in  the  county,  were  qualified,  as  well  as  the  County 
and  Cifxniit  Court  Clerks.  The  county  contains  about  6.000  people, 
and  has  a  voting  jx>pulation  of  910.  The  assessed  number  of  acres  of 
land  for  187o  w:is  179,87*2,  while  the  entire  surfece  of  the  countv,  by 
survey,  measures  *2l7,tUX^  acres,  showing  a  discrejxincy  of  37,728  acres. 
A  jH>rtion  of  this  is  ixvupied  by  Ixxls  of  streams  and  town  lots. 
This  diflvreucv  is  obsor\*able  in  nearly  every  cxvjnty  in  the  State, 
which  usually  amounts  t^>one*sixth  of  the  actual  quantity.  The  land  for 
tjixtitiv>n  is  \*^lueil  at  $449,i!79,  or$l>0  peraore,  which  mast  be consid- 
<»n\l  a  low  avorapc^  while  in  the  aov  inini:  vvunty  of  MontgomerT  it  is 
valued  at  over  $10  per  acre:  in  S^scwart  ntrAr]y  Jo;  in  Dickson  ^  and 
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in  Humphreys  about  the  same  as  in  Dickson.  The  low  valuation  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  land  is  high  and 
broken,  valuable  only  for  timber,  and  much  of  this  has  been  con- 
sumed by  the  furnaces  which  were  formerly  in  operation  in  the  county. 

Topography  and  Streams.  This  county  is  traversed  by  a  high,  bold 
ridge  running  north  and  south,  known  as  Tennessee  Ridge.  It  is  the 
water-shed  between  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  and  rises  250 
to  400  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  county.  Erin,  on  the  one 
side,  is  425  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  Stewart's  Station,  on  the  other, 
is  484  feet,  while  the  low  gap  through  which  the  railroad  passes,  is  753 
feet.  From  the  western  edge  of  this  prominent  ridge  numerous  afflu- 
ents of  the  Tennessee  River  take  their  rise.  Beginning  on  tKe  south 
the  principal  ones  are  in  regular  order.  White  Oak  Creek,  Cane  Creek, 
and  Hurricane  Creek.  The  first  has  two  considerable  feeders  coming 
in  from  the  north,  known  as  Long  Branch  and  Lewis'  Branch.  East 
of  the  Tennessee  Ridge,  and  tributary  to  the  Cumberland,  are  Wells' 
Creek  and  Guices  Creek.  The  former  has  numerous  branches  or  forks, 
called  the  North  West,  Middle  West,  West  and  East  Forks.  Yellow 
Creek,  rising  in  Dickson  county,  passes  through  the  north-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Houston,  and  empties  into  the  Cumberland  within  the  limits  of 
Montgomery  county.  Yellow  Creek  and  White  Oak  furnish  good 
water  privileges.  Hurricane  Creek,  though  riot  having  the  same  vol- 
ume of  water  as  the  two  mentioned,  is  a  good  milling  stream.  There 
are  situated  on  White  Oak  three  good  mills,  and  on  Yellow  Creek  two. 
Milling  facilities  are  not  so  good  as  they  might  be^  and  many  of  the 
farmers  have  to  go  a  long  distance  to  have  their  grinding  done. 

Geology.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  included  in  the  river  basin, 
whilst  a  still  larger  portion  belongs  to  the  silicious  group  of  the  lower 
carboniferous.  A  very  interesting  geological  phenomenon  occurs  in 
this  county,  in  the  Wells'  Creek  basin.  This  is  an  area,  nearly  circu- 
lar, containing  six  or  seven  square  miles,  and  touching  the  Cumberland 
River.  Wells'  Creek  runs  through  it,  the  rocks  in  the  basin  dip  at  a  very 
great  angle,  and  in  some  places  are  nearly  vertical.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  a  terrible  Jsubterranean  convulsion  at  one  time.  To  explain 
to  the  unscientific  reader,  we  will  premise  that  the  crust  of  the  earth 
consists  of  layers  which  were  originally  deposited  or  formed  in  regular 
order,  one  above  the  other.  Sometimes  there  are  lapses  or  failures  of 
certain  formations,  but  a  lower  formation  is  never  seen  superimposed 
CD  a  higher  one  without  showing  signs  of  great  distvitbaivce.  ^o^ ,  \o 
illustrate  the  pecvUaritjr  of  the  Wells'  Creek  basiti,  Y?e  m\\  «a^^go«fc 
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that  layers  of  flour  dough,  of  different  colors,  are  placed  one  aboTe 
another,  and  that  from  beneath,  the  mass  is  forced  up  in  die  oenter,  so 
as  to  form  a  cone.  Now,  suppose  this  cone  to  be  cut  off  horixontaUy, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  undisturbed  portion,  the  varioos 
colors  of  dough  would  be  seen  in  concentric  rings,  the  lowest  layer  on 
a  level  with  the  highest.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  Wells'  Creek 
basin.  The  center  of  the  basin  has  been  elevated  by  subterranean 
forces,  and  the  elevation  or  cone  swept  away  by  abradon.  The  sur- 
rounding rocks  belong  to  the  silicious  group  of  the  lower  carbonifer- 
ous formation ;  the  other  formations — ^the  Black  Shale  of  the  Devonian, 
the  lower  Helderberg,  and  the  limestone  of  the  upper  Silorian ;  the 
Nashville  and  Trenton  limestones,  and  lastly,  the  Knoxville  limestones 
of  the  lower  Silurian,  all  appear  in  regular  succession  until  the  center 
of  the  basin  is  reached.  Walking  across  the  valley,  all  the  formations 
are  passed  over  twice,  except  the  lowest — ^the  Knoxville,  The  locality, 
geologically  and  agriculturally,  is  interesting.  Here  may  be  tested, 
within  a  few  miles,  the  relative  capacity  of  the  several  formations  for 
the  growth  of  any  crop,  without  the  complicating  elements  of  differ- 
ent elevations,  and  varying  seasons.  Valuable  agricultural  knowled:^ 
might  be  acquired  by  trying  the  varioas  crops  in  this  valley,  and  norin^ 
the  difftrrenee  in  vield  on  the  several  formation?.  The  vallev  Is  ex- 
ceeJingly  fertile,  and  grows  corn  and  wheat  well.  Fruit  yields  bat 
sparsely  in  the  valley,  and  the  general  surface  slopes  from  the  center  of 
the  basin,  or  top  of  the  dome  or  cone,  in  every  direction,  until  it  reaches 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  r«x*ks  dip  away  fr»ni  the  center  of  the  basin 
at  very  great  angles.  The  only  s|K»t  in  Middle  Tennessee  where  forma- 
tions so  low  in  the  series  as  those  of  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  are  seen, 
is  in  this  Wells'  Creek  basin.  S«>me  of  the  best  biiildintj  stone  in  the 
State  occurs  within  a  tew  hundrtMl  vartls  of  the  countv  seat.  It  is  a 
comjxict  limestone,  heavily  l>edded,  with  vertical  tisv-ures  and  is  quite 
soft  when  first  taken  from  the  «|uarry,  but  hanlens  by  exjK>sure  to  the 
air.  Wlien  dressed  it  i-  a  subdued  white  color,  with  s{xirkling  cr^'stal- 
line  particles  which  give  it,  in  the  sun,  a  brilliant  apj>eanince.  It  is  in 
great  demand,  and  the  proprietor  can  readily  obtain  in  Memphis  sev- 
enty-five cears  per  cubic  ioYr.,  A  brancli  rail  rot  1  rans  from  the  main 
stem,  so  that  the  means  of  traus[>ortation  are  ample. 

X/;.it.  At  this  quarry  is  manutactured  a  large  quantity  of  lime- 
Four  tumdred  and  fifty  barrels  arc  made  and  shipped  every  three 
wt^eks.  The  lime  is  burat  in  a  kiln  with  the  al>ove  capacity.  It  sells, 
delivei-ed  on  the  cars,  at  §1.25  per  barrel.     The  barrels  are  made  in  a 
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&ctory  on  the  spot.  The  price  of  staves  ready  dressed  and  delivered  is 
♦10  per  thousand,  one  thousand  making  sixty  barrels.  Hoop- 
poles  sell  for  $6  per  thousand,  that  number  serving  for  fifty  barrels. 
Heading  same  price  as  staves,  though  a  thousand  pieces  are  suflBcient 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels.  The  cost  of  cooperage  is  fourteen 
cents  per  barrel.  At  Stewart's  Station  lime  is  also  made  and  sold  in 
large  quantities.  Indeed,  lime  furnishes  one  of  the  chief  articles  for 
export  from  this  county. 

Lands,  Soils,   Timber^  Orops  and  Labor.     The  lands  of  the  county 
are  rolling,  except  in  the  river  and  creek  basins.     The  soils,  though 
very  thin  on  the  broad,  flat  ridges,  are  generally  of  sufficient  fertility 
to  repay  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.     Though  subject  to  be  injured 
by  the  washings  of  the  rain,  they  have  a  surprising  versatility  in  their 
productive  capacity,  and  will  grow  with  reasonable  certainty  most  of 
the  products  of  the  climate.     The  general  topography  resembles  that 
of  Dickson  and  Humphreys  counties.     The  lands  have,  for  the  most 
part,  subsoils  of  tenacious  clay,  with  a  gravelly,  cherty  mass  under- 
lying.    Wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  potatoes,  oats,  etc.,  grow  well;  but  the 
land  is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grasses  than  any  other  crop. 
Herds-grass  and  clover  grow  admirably  on  the  rolling  lands,  while 
timothy  is  becoming  a  favorite^erop  with  thoee  who  own  bottom  lands. 
These  bottom  lands  are  of  marvellous  fertility..    The  largest  crops  of 
corn  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  were  grown  on  the  bottom  lands  in 
Houston  county,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  yield  of  hay  is  even  bet- 
ter than  the  yield  of  corn.     On  bottom  farms  the  average  yield  of 
corn   is,    one  year    with  another,  forty   bushels,  wheat   twelve,  pea- 
nuts thirty-five.     The  uplands  are  better  for  tobacco  than  the  low- 
lands.    The  yield  per  acre  is  not  so  great,  but  its  money  value  is 
greater.      Land    may    be    bought   at    almost    any   price   up   to    fifty 
dollars  per   acre.     Much    land,  however,  of  moderate  fertility,  con- 
venient to  railroad  and  river,  may  be  had  at  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
per   acre,   cleared,    but    otherwise    unimproved,    or    with   indifferent 
buildings.      Six  to  eight  miles  from  public  conveyance,  it  is  much 
cheaper,  and  the  coaling  lands  are  barely  saleable  at  two  dollars  per 
acre,  though  susceptible  of  improvement.     Oaks  and  hickories  on  the 
uplands;  poplar,  sugar  tree,  ash,  white  oak,  in  the  bottoms,  are  the 
prevailing  timber.     The  want  of  population  is  the  greatest  drawback 
to  Houston  county,  and  colonies  of  industrious  farmers  of  good  habits 
would  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  citizens.     Muscle,  well  directed  by 
intelligence,  would  soon  make  the  new-born  county  grow  in  strength. 
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mts:^Uh,  priwer  and  greatnesB.     Labor  Is  icarce.     Fa 

iU^^i  f  ''*'n  fftrr>ne  arm#  and  live  within  di«r  wmtaa& 

Ar«^   hut  few  grumblers.     Verr  little  land  k  mud.  aad  ns  Sinif  ^ood 

Uin^l  it"  for  f^le.     The  best  (arms  are  held  br  pefsns^  caosnEJy  ai^ed 

ifirith  their  condition,  and  do  not  want  to  seU.     A  crm:  deal  «f  lid^ 

Isind  i^  for  ^ale,  which  will  doubtless  come  into  icartet  ai$  ii?  niaUe- 

lUff^  for  growing  fruit  becomes  known  and  appRcnaaiL 

Fruibs  of  almo^  all  kinds  grow  welL      Peaciics  are  beoHiuii^  a 
favorite  crrjp.    Seldom  i«  this  fruit  dcstrritved  by  last  fiostSL    Tlie  prcQ- 
liar  meterirological  conditions  of  the  atmospheTc-^  induced  prc»lably  br 
the    prevalence  of  numerous  streams  and  the  loUine  svr&re  o(  the 
county,  are  efiectual  preventives  against  the  injorioas  e4m^  of  bte 
fr'^sti*.     One  of  the  finest  peach  orchards  in  the  Scate  k  two  miles  from 
Arlin^on,  the  county  Mrat.     It  is  situated  on  the  Tenneseee  Bidge. 
The  ftTiil  ia  clayey  and  gravelly.     The  original  growth  was  hickorr, 
white  oak  and  red  oak.     5,000  trees  were  «et  oot  in  the  fall  of  1S67, 
and  the  first  crop  was  gathered  in  1872.     Two-thirds  of  the  fhiit  wis 
killffd  on  the  night  of  the  —  April,  1873.     The  finoet  line  was  distinct- 
ly traceable.      Sometimes  the  peaches  on  one  sde  of  a  tree  were  killed 
and  not  on  the  other,  while  not  a  peach  escaped  in  the   vallev.    The 
tre<'r  on  the  er^f^t  of  the  ri^lge   were   loa'led.     The  5r^    [^^ebe>  :n>m 
thi-  oreharrl  reiiche^l  the  Chicago  market    July  »>.    1>72,  and   on  the 
8th  ot'the  «iarne  month  in  the  year  followine.     I:  i<  the  in:en:i«-»n  of  the 
proprietor  to  inerea^  the  oreharrl  by  i?ettin^oiit  1<X»«*>  additional  trees. 
He  i«  ex[>erimentinjr  with  grajjes,  which  thu-  far  have  done  well.  Dwarf 
[K-rirs  alr^»  viehl  ahiindantly.     In   the  same  vieiniry   there   i>   a  peach 

on-harfl  that  has  not  failed  to  hear  fniit  for  thirtv    vears.     The  earlv 

•     •  • 

j>eaeher  .^^11  ver^*  liigh.  Throiighout  the  !=eaH:kn  of  l>7o,  |K*aches 
nettfr^l  07  cents  per  basket  after  piyin?  ail  exj>ea<es.  Amonsr  other 
articles  of  exfiort  are  ;/in^'ng,  drieil  j>eaches  anvl  applet,  chickens, 
tTirkevs.  ejrg>?,  butter,  ete.  9«X»  p«:»untl<  of  irin-k-nir  w*re  trathered 
for  the  vear  1>73.  All  small  fruit-s  flourish.  The  chtTrv  urows 
and  mat nn'S  well ;  so  also  do  the  -tniwlierrv,  raspberrv  and  cur- 
rant.  The  wild  strawberry  gn:»ws  abundantly  in  the  old  coalings, 
wh'.n*  the  bushes  are  not  t«x)  thick,  and  it  has  a  richness  and  deli- 
cacv  of  tiavor  that  partly  atone-  for  its  small  size.  The  woodland 
in  |>an-  of  the  county  is  sp«n:ed  with  this  lus<.*ious  fruit  in  May. 
Hu<-klel>crrie<  are  abundant  durine  the  summer.  Wild  grapes  hang  in 
ci^untles-^  clu-^tei^^  iip>n  the  dwarhsh  shrubs  that  erow  in  the  old  coal- 
iniT  ijR^unds.     The  Mii-^cadine  flourishes  with  vitjor  and  fecundity  apon 
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the  lands  lying  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Peanuts  thrive  in  the  same 
locality,  and  are  relied  upon  for  money  with  more  certainty  than  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  or  wheat.  The  blackberry  grows  co-extensively  with  the 
county.  Many  of  them  are  made  up  into  wine,  and  to  some  extent 
the  wine  is  becoming  an  article  of  export.  We  here  suggest  that  the 
profitableness  of  this  crop  has  never  been  properly  tested  or  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  Middle  Tennessee.  A  fruit  that  grows  spon- 
taneously, yields  bountifully,  is  easily  gathered,  and  that  can  be  made  up 
with  little  labor  into  a  marketable  product  which  is  in  constant  and  grow- 
ing demand — one  that  grows  upon  a  shrub  that  is  a  powerful  fertilizer, 
and  will  reclaim  and  flourish  upon  lands  that  are  fit  for  no  other  crop 
— ^such  a  fruit,  if  imported  from  Europe,  would  be  held  in  high  repute, 
and  be  sought  after  by  the  millions. 

Minerals,  On  the  North-west  Fork  of  MilPs  Creek  is  the  seat  of 
the  old  Ashland  Furnace,  which  manufactured  iron  before  the  war 
with  great  success.  Eclipse  Furnace  was  located  on  Hurricane  Creek. 
Union  Furnace  was  on  Thomas^  Branch  of  Well's  Creek.  These  fur- 
naces procured  the  ores  used  immediately  around  their  sites.  There  are 
good  prospects  for  ore  in  many  portions  of  the  county.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  a  hill  that  does  not  show  good  indications,  and  doubtless  a 
thorough  investigation  would  discover  many  rich  deposits  of  brown 
hematite.  Near  the  Tennessee  River  is  a  bank  from  which  ore  has 
been  dug  and  shipped,  and  on  White  Oak  Creek  are  some  good  banks. 
With  the  facilities  for  shipping  heavy  products,  this  interest  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  is  receiving.  Fire-clay  is  found  in  abundance 
near  the  old  Byron  Forge,  twdiand  a  half  miles  from  the  railroad,  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county. 

Immigrants.  Several  famiKes  from  Pennsylvania  have  come  to  the 
county  since  the  war,  and  still  remain  in  perfect  accord  and  sympathy 
with  the  people,  and  are  highly  respected. 

Schools.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  County  Court  of  Houston  after 
its  organization,  was  to  levy  a  liberal  tax  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  where  a  more  lib- 
eral feeling  prevails  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  common  school  in 
nearly  every  district,  and  excellent  private  schools  at  Erin  and  Arling- 
ton. 

Toivns.  Arlington,  the  county  seat,  has  but  one  business  house. 
Erin,  one  mile  east  on  the  railroad,  and  twenty-seven  miles  west  of 
Clarksville,  is  quite  a  thrifty  village  that  has  been  built  up  since  1870. 
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lias  a  poi  tion  of  500,  four  etores,  one  grooery,  one  drug  store, 
ic  shoem  shop,  one  saddler's  shop,  t\ve  liotelB,  several  boarding 

lusGs,  one       irch  and  two  §cliools.     It  has  also  a  machine  shop,  and 

\  foundation  hae  been  laid  for  building  a  round  house.  This  place 
impeted  with  Arlington  for  the  county  seat.     The  latter  place  waa 

lected  as  a  oompporaise  between  Cunilierland  City  on  the  Cumber- 

nd  River,  Danville  on  the  Tennessee,  and  Erin.     Cumberland  City 

id  Danville    ire  shipping   jwaints,  conveniently  situated  on   railroad 

slid  river,  and  have  considerable  trade.     The  first  has  a  population  of 


300  ;  Danville  abo 
DCES  houses  each, 
or  three  businesi 

Tra'ngpuriaiiQ-n. 
tatioQ.  TheCumbena' 
neasec  the  western,  ^ 
Bailroad  paases  fi-om  ii 
the  county.     The  cou 
ly  contented  and  happy. 


They  have  four  or  five  busi- 
le  miles  west  of  Erin,  has  two 

ce  better  facilities  for  transpor- 
north-eastern  border,  the  Ten- 
I  Nashville  and  Great  Soulheni 
e  other  through  tbe  center  ot 
,  and  tlic  citizens  are  apparent- 


HUMPHREYS  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Wavekly. 


This  county  rests  mainly  upon  the  weftern  edge  of  the  Highland  Rim. 
A  portion  is  also  in  the  Western  Valley  of  the  Tennessee.  The  law 
creating  the  county  of  Humphreys  was*  passed  October,  1809.  It 
was  organized  in  the  year  1810,  out  of  a  portion  of  what  was  then 
Stewart  county,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Perry  W.  Humphreys, 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  At  the  time  organized,  Htimphreya 
county  comprised  all  the  territory  east  and  west  of  Tennessee  River, 
now  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Humphreys  and  Benton.  In  1816, 
the  county  seat  was  located  at  Reynoldsburg,  so  named  in  honor  of  J. 
B.  Reynolds,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee.  Here  the 
county  seat  remained  until  the  county  was  divided,  which  occurred  io 
the  year  1836,  Tennessee  River  being  the  dividing  line.  After  tbe 
division,  the  county  seat  was  removed  to  Waverly,  where  it  has  bbos 
continued.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1810,  at  the  time  or^iaib- 
ized,  numbered  1,511  souls;  in  1820,  4,067;  in  1830,  6,187;  in  1S40, 
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5,095.  This  falling  oflf*  was  occasioned  by  the  division  of  the  county 
in  1836.  In  1850,  the  population  had  increased  to  6,422;  in  1860, 
9,096  ;  and  in  1870,  it  numbered  9,326.   The  area  is  375  square  miles. 

To\m\»,  The  principal  towns  of  Humphreys  county  are  McEwen, 
Johnsonville,  Waverly,  Hurricane  Mills  and  Bakerville.  McEwen, 
Waverly  and  Johnsonville  are  situated  on  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway.  Johnsonville  is  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  crossing  of  the  railroad.  McEwen  and 
Waverly  are  the  principal  shipping  points  for  the  produce  raised  on 
Tumbling,  Hurricane,  Blue,  Trace,  Big  and  Little  Richland  creeks 
and  the  upper  part  of  White  Oak  from  which  points  the  farmers  draw 
their  annual  supplies.  Johnsonville  has  also  a  considerable  local  trade, 
and  is  a  place  of  importance  as  a  shipping  point  for  the  Tennessee  River 
trade.  An  elevator  is  being  erected  by  the  railroad  company  at  this 
point  for  the  more  rapid  transfer  of  freight.  The  population  of 
Waverly  at  present  is  about  275.  It  has  one  church,  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows*  lodges,  court-house  and  jail,  nine  stores  and  two  hotels. 
The  Waverly  Journal,  the  only  newspaper  published  between  Nashville 
and  the  Tennessee  River,  west,  is  issued  weekly,  and  is  being  well  sus- 
tained by  the  citizens.  Cuba  and  Fowler's  Landing,  on  Tennessee 
River,  are  considerable  shipping  points. 

Topography,  Soils  and  Orops.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  moder- 
ately uneven  and  the  soil  generous.  Tennessee  River  flows  in  a  north- 
erly direction  on  the  western  border,  Duck  and  Buffalo,  in  the  same 
direction,  through  the  western  portion  of  the  county.  The  bottom  lands 
on  these  streams  are  rich,  alluvial  soils.  Most  all  the  cereals  are  grown 
with  profit,  corn  in  particular,  the  average  yield  being  about  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  Buffalo  bottom  is  also  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.  Tumbling,  Hurricane,  Blue,  Trace,  Big  and  Little 
Richland  and  White  Oak  creeks  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  through 
the  county,  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries.  The 
bottom  lands  on  these  creeks  are  broad,  and  of  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  pea- 
nuts. Peanuts  are  the  principal  product  of  the  county,  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1872  being  250,000  bushels,  and  the  average  price  $1  per 
bushel.  Cotton  is  also  grown  to  some  extent.  The  county  is  also  well 
supplied  with  water-power.  Big  Bottom,  one  of  the  most  noted  bottoms 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  lies  on  lower  Duck  River.  It  extends  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  contains  17,508  acte^,  ^tA  S& 
Juiown  as  the  third  civil  district.     Only  a  very  few  year^  a;^  \t  ^«& 
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It  most  un  iting  portion  ot  the  county,  being  covered  with  dense 
jsts,  cane-uiiike,  and  at  places  an  almost  impenetrable  underbrush. 
iS  now  cleared  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  yielding  from  50 
'5  busliela  of  corn  per  acre,  andgra.sses  and  hay  in  almost  Hmitl^s 
iision.  Tiie  fanners  of  Big  Bottom  shipped  to  murket  of  the  corn 
I  of  1873  30,000  barrels,  or  150,000  bushels,  to  say  nothing  of 
immense  quantities  of  bay  and  hogs.  On  the  main  road  leading 
Paint  I  ;k,  on  Duck  River,  to  Trotter's  and  Hubb's  Ferries,  on 
Tennessee  iiver,  for  fifteen  miles  one  is  in  view  of  tatsteful  cottages 
the  most  boai'ti*""'  re"' '' ""'""'  KooMb^  a  number  of  elegant  churches. 


?hieh  have  been  erected  within 
are  worth  $50,  $60  and  (73 
able  section  of  the  county.  It 
niles  in  width,  with  a  clayey 
ise  quantities  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
grasses.  These  lands  are  vwy 
and  their  beauty  is  heightened 
j  limpid  as  a  diamond,  abound- 


maeonic  halls  and  i  [iu! 

a  very  few  years,  .-~  of  ^, 

per  acre.     The  'v  i 

ia  from  three-fi       ni^ 
subsoil,  very  ferme,  pr  in  u- 

tobaeco,  cotton,  peanuti,,  ^.jvL-r  and 
level,  and  beautiful  beyond  descriptit 
by  the  Buffalo  River,  whose  waters  at 

ingwith  fish  of  the  best  quality.  Its  banks  are  fringed  with  maple,  wal- 
nut, elm,  hackborry,  boxelder,  etc.,  making  the  most  lovely  scenery. 
The  farmers  in  that  valley  have  also  displayed  a  good  deal  of  archi- 
tectural taste  in  erecting  their  cottages,  residences,  barns,  graneries, 
ete.  The  price  of  improved  lands  on  Tennessee,  Duck  and  Bufblo 
rivers  is  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre;  the  creek  lands  from  $25  to  $50 
per  acre  ;  unimproved  lands,  from  $1  to  $10  per  acre.  The  &rms  as 
a  general  thing  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  before  the  war,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  labor  and  impoverished  conditioD  of  the  owners. 
The  average  yield  of  crops  grown  is,  wheat,  eight  bushels  ;  com,  thirty 
busheb ;  oats,  thirty  bushels ;  peaauts,  fifty  bushels.  Cotton  will  aver- 
age 500  pounds  over  the  county.  Tobacco  is  not  much  grown,  but 
yields,  if  properly  cultivated.  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Fully  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  open  lands  of  the  county  are  in  a  waste  condition,  od 
account  of  bad  management,  the  soil  being  sterilized  for  want  of  rotSr 
tioQ  in  crops.  Thirty  psr  cent,  of  the  land  is  not  under  cultivation,  for 
the  want  of  laborers.  The  average  size  of  farms,  cleared  land,  is  about 
Beventy-five  acres.  The  growing  of  stock  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  Arming.  Some  improved  breeds  are  being  intro- 
duced. All  kinds  of  grasses  grow  finely.  Clover,  orchard  and  timothy 
are  the  principal  grazing  and  hay  crops.  Blue-grass  will  also  grow, 
but  is  not  looked  upon  as  fevorably  as  orchard-grass.     Clover  is  b^ng 
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generally  introduced  as  a  renovator  of  the  soil  with  marked  results. 
In  breaking  up  the  lands^  the  cast  turning  plow  is  most  frequently  used, 
though  a  large  number  of  cast  steel  plows  are  being  introduced.  In 
caltivating,  the  bull-tongue,  double  shovel,  harrow  and  expanding  cul- 
tivator are  brought  into  requisition.  Reapers  and  mowers  are  being 
introduced  to  some  extent.  Horses  and  mules  are  the  principal  stock 
used  in  cultivating  the  crops. 

Labor  and  Rents.  Cropping  on  the  shares  is  generally  adopted  in 
preference  to  hiring.  When  paid  in  money,  farm  laborers  get  from  %% 
to  %\0  per  month.  When  the  renter  furnishes  stock,  cultivating  under 
the  share  system,  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop  raised ;  and  when  the 
owner  of  the  land  furnishes  stock  and  feeds  the  same,  seed  and  imple- 
ments, he  gets  one-half.  House  servants  hire  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  month ; 
skilled  labor,  women,  from  $4  to  %b  per  week ;  men,  $10  to  $15.  Im- 
proved bottom  lands  rent  from  $3  to  %b  per  acre  a  year.  Leases  are 
given  from  four  to  six  years.  They  are  governed  by  the  amount  of 
improvements  to  be  placed  on  the  lands  and  the  labor  required  to  clear 
them  up.     Large  quantities  of  land  are  for  lease  in  the  county; 

Markets.  All  the  produce  raised  east  of  Duck  River  is  marketed  in 
Nashville,  and  is  transported  to  that  place  either  by  railroad  or  by 
wagon.  All  the  produce  raised  west  of  Duck  River  is  shipped  by  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Louisville,  Evansville  and  Cincinnati. 

Stock.  There  are  but  few  improved  kinds  of  stock  in  the  county, 
though  some  enterprising  farmers  are  introducing  the  better  breeds  of 
hogs  and  cattle  with  good  results.  Dogs  are  a  great  curse  to  sheep 
raisers,  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  increase  being  destroyed  by 
them.  Under  existing  laws,  the  breeding  of  this  animal  is  likely  to 
be  discontinued,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  county.  The  range  for 
gheep  is  excellent,  and  they  are  usually  healthy,  and  would  under 
proper  protection  be  profitable. 

Rocks  arid  Minerals.  The  prevailing  rock  of  the  county  is  freestone, 
being  susceptible  of  high  polish,  easily  quarried  and  worked,  and  gen- 
erally used  for  building  chimneys.  The  county  abounds  with  pipe, 
pot  and  honey-comb  iron  ores,  the  various  forms  of  limonite. 

Manufactories.    There  is  a  hub  and  spoke  factory  on  Big  Richland 

Creek,  driven  by  water-power.     This  factory  turns  out  a  superior  class 

of  work.     This  superiority  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  timber.   The 

Hurricane  Woolen  and  Flour  Mills,  situated  on  Hurricane  Creek^  \)^tl 

miles  south  of  Waverley,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  \W\a^.    ISLex^ 
49 
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is  one  of  the  beat  water-po^^-JTB  in  tbe  State.  TVe  1 
woolen  factoiy  consists  of  *:\-A\  narrow  anii  one  broad  ttiwiB,  one  aet 
of  msnu&ctoring  card^  two  i^els  ofen^tom  csHa,  TfaixHp  JB*^  anddi 
the  neeefiRanr  machiDPty  for  nukiit^  jnns,  bhakct^  4 
yam  acid  linser.  The  goods  nuno&ctared  st  diis  ) 
repatation,  and  stand  at  the  top  of  the  maikel.  T^  fioor  mill  o 
of  three  ran  of  burrs,  one  for  00m  and  two  for  wbeaL  Tbere  is  al»  s 
aaw-mill,  driven  by  water-power,  a  blaek^mith  and  cnipeater**  Amf^ 
and  a  store  doing  a  large  and  profitable  bosineaE.  A  lai^  ghoreh  bw 
been  built,  aUo  a  Masonic  lodge.  About  tbirty  operatives  sieoHiplefad 
at  this  place.  The  power  to  drive  the  &CI017  and  mills  is  g^rcs  fivm 
three  Amerkan  turbine  water  wbeeU.  Tbere  is  ako  a  lar^  mmibcr 
of  tannmes  in  the  county,  taming  out  a  fuperior  article  of  leaAer. 
The  one  located  at  Johnmnville  b  driven  br  fteam  power.  It  aapkijB 
about  twenty  operatives,  and  tams  oat  (30,000  worth  of  leailter  an- 
nuallv.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  steam  aw-mills,  water,  flour 
and  grist  milk.  The  women  of  the  coanty  are  said  to  be  as  iodnslri- 
003  as  any  in  the  world,  sod  of  coarse  domestic  manB&rtnras  are  mr- 
ried  on  extensively.     PuUy  fifty  per  cenL  of  the  people  are  cJothed  in 


The  &rm  pays  qaite  as  well  as  inaoD&ctaring.  Both,  properly  mao- 
aged,  will  earn  a  good  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  If  &nnea 
would  read  more,  and  lesm  the  use  of  fertilizers,  tbey  woold  be  muck 
bett«-  paid  for  their  oatlay  of  labor. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  smaller  indnstrie^  bbcIi  as  dryiag 
of  fruit,  making  of  butter,  and  fusing  of  honey,  lite  peojde  are  p^ 
ing  more  attention  to  orchards  now,  and  Id  a  few  years  the  oonn^  wiD 
be  a  lai^  exporter  of  fruit. 

jFVuit.  The  hill  lands  are  adapted  to  the  vines,  in  &ct,  all  Idnda  <tf 
fruits,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  grow  well  and  yield 
abundantly.  There  are  many  varieties  of  grapes  native  to  the  soil,  and 
flourish  with  astonishing  vigor  and  fecnndity.  Within  300  yai^  of 
Hurricane  Mills  there  is  a  vine  of  the  summer  grape  that  meaanm 
eleven  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  two  kinds  of  natire  winlar 
grape,  one  snmmer,  and  one  fox  grape,  and  an  excellent  gtape  nearly 
as  lai^  as  the  Catawba,  and  looking  like  a  eross  betwera  thai  j^iapi 
and  the  Isabella  which,  with  a  little  care  and  cnltme,  would  make  a  la^ 
'id  vahnble  irine  erape.  lAeie  are  also  two  kinds  of  maaoadma^ 
■Mvrad.    Even  the  most  a 
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hills  are  sufficiently  impregnated  with  iron  to  give  body  and  high  col- 
oring to  wines,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  European  im- 
naigrant,  skilled  in  the  culture  of  the  vines,  will  find  his  most  profita- 
ble employment  in  the  hills  of  Humphreys.  There  is  one  nursery  in 
the  county. 

Tmher,  This  county  abounds  in  the  greatest  variety  of  timber. 
All  kinds  of  oak — white,  red,  black  and  chestnut — are  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities,  also  large  quantities  of  hickory,  ash,  poplar, 
walnut,  cherry,  chestnut,  black  locust,  hackberry,  beech  and  sycamore. 
Large  quantities  of  staves  are  shipped  down  the  Tennessee  River  to 
the  cities  of  the  South. 

The  people  are  well  disposed  toward  immigrants,  and  cordially  wel- 
come any  honest,  industrious  ones  who  come  to  live  among  them.  Be- 
tween 1865  and  1873  sixty-two  families  moved  to  the  county,  and 
about  200  moved  from  it.  An  Americanized  German  colony  has  re- 
cently settled  in  the  county.  Those  who  move  away  usually  return 
after  a  year  or  two,  expressing  themselves  glad  to  get  back  to  such  a 
healthy  county.  Some  of  the  farmers  were  very  restless  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  under  the  depressing  prices  for  their  staple  crop,  the  peanut.  There 
are  many  inducements  for  an  industrious  man  in  this  county.  Much 
of  the  land  is  cheap,  and  the  soil  will  produce  a  great  variety  of  crops. 
Springs  are  numerous,  and  stock  water  is  abundant,  besides  the  county 
is  accessible,  and  the  means  of  transportation  are  ample.  Game  is 
plentiful.  Sectional  animosities  have  died  out.  The  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple are  simple  and  frugal,  and  a  high  degree  of  economy  is  practiced. 
All  classes  labor.  Property  is  pretty  evenly  distributed,  the  differ- 
ence being  mainly  in  the  difference  of  the  farms. 

There  is  one  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  located  at 
Waverly.  The  last  fair  held  was  well  attended,  and  quite  a  success. 
There  is  no  county  debt,  taxes  being  levied  sufficient  to  meet  current 
expenses.  Schools  are  scarce  in  the  county.  One  that  is  located  in 
Big  Bottom  of  Tennessee  River,  is  now,  and  has  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition  for  several  years.  The  balance  of  the  schools  are  of  a  low 
grade.  The  citizens  hope  to  be  able  this  year  to  maintain  the  public 
schools  five  months.  The  Assessor's  books  show  that  there  are  in  this 
county  322,133  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $1,225,508.23,  and  121 
town  lots,  valued  at  37,795,50,  making  the  total  assessed  value 
of  realty  $1,263,307.73.  The  assessed  value  of  personal  property  of 
every  description  is  put  down  at  $186,499.53,  making  the  total  assessed 
value  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  the  county,  for  the  year  1873,  $1,- 
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i  On    this  property   there  was    assessed    last    year  for 

e  puroOr  J5,597.73,  and  for  county  purposes  $5,597.73,  and  for 
iiintair  a  if  public  schools  $6,964.80,  for  jail  purposes  ?1,394.93, 
iki  ital  tax  on  assessed  property  ?19,5I9.2L     The  county  is 

ow  divided  into  fifteen  civil  districts — the  third  and  eighth  paying  the 
tost  taxes. 

ire  B        o  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  but  the  purest  freestone 
r,   wl  gushes   from   every  hill,  and   some   alum  ivella.     The 

ity  is  C'      linly  one  of  the  beat  watered  in  the  State, 
There  ia,  as  yet,  no  poor  he  ;re  are  only  about  twelve  pan- 

's on  the  county.     No  mac  roads  have  been  built,  and  the 

t  roads  are   badly  kept   Up.  re  has  done  too  much  for  die 

uounty  in  the  way  of  roads, 

STATISTICS    OP    HUMPHREYS  COUSTY. 

Bent  improved  bottomo $40.00  to  75.00  per  hr. 

Besl  improved  uiilaniJfl 10.00  to  25.00  " 

Medium  improved  bottoms 15.00  to  20.00  " 

Medium  improved  upland* 5.00  to  10.00  " 

Medium  unimproved  inferior  bottoms ^ 8.00  to  10.00  " 

Improved  inferior  uplands „  5.00  to     6.00  " 

Unimproved  upiaiids,  inferior 1.00  to     2.00  " 

The  swampy  lauds  in  the  county  do  not  exceed  500  acres.  Rents 
vary  from  $1.50  for  inferior  uplands  to  $5  for  good  bottom  land,  whea 
paid  in  money.  The  proportion  of  crop  given  is  one-third  to  the 
owner,  when  the  renter  furnishes  everything,  and  when  the  owners 
find  teams  and  tools,  and  feed  the  latter,  one-half  is  given. 


No.  Acres. 

per  Acre. 

8,000 
9,956 

676 
5,1 6S 

120 

1+4 
ISO 
279 
2t6 

Ooni 

Wheat 

OaW 

Bye 

12 

10        " 

Buckwheat.... 
Sweet  Potatoes 

50  bushela. 
70 

IVachM 

PeaiB 

100        " 
175       ■ 

Cherries.- 

IK 

25       " 

No.  Acres. 

Average  yield 

Plums _ 

108 

Wbushda. 

Strawberries-.. 

Raspberries 

Meadow  _ 

239 

1,300 

Clover _ 

1,600 

Orcbard -grasB 

600 

Herds-gnw  ... 

Somhnm 

lao 

WsalkML 

MapleSugu-... 

90 

86^^ 
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»  FAKM    BUIIiDINGS. 

Dwefftn^*— Brick 90 

Frame 460 

Log 1380 

Whole  number 1830 

^nw— Log 1050 

Frame 45 

Whole  number 1095 

-»aW«^-Ix)g 1955 

Frame 180 

Whole  number 2135 

Gin  Hoiues 1 

Meat  Hmusoi \ 1620 

Ice  HoiLfiM 15 

Com  Cribs — separate 1520 

Fences,  zigzag,  rail,  average  length  4 J  feet;  price  of  splitting  rails 
T  100,  70  cents;  hauling  and  putting  up,  per  100,  J2;  average  cost 
'  worm  fence,  per  rod,  80  cents;  timber  used  for  rails,  chestnut,  wal- 
it,  white  oak  and  red  oak ;  average  duration,  chestnut  rails,  30  years, 
ilnut  20  years,  white  oak  18  years,  red  oak  10  years. 

BfECHANICAL  INDUSTRHS. 

Number,  Wages, 

Carpenter  shops 75  $3.00    per  day. 

Wagon  shops 6  $2.50        " 

Plows  made 900  $7.50  each. 

Saw-mills,  water  power 2  

•*  steam 6  

Blacksmith  shops 45  

Hands  employed 90  $3.00    per  day. 

Average  price  shoeing  horses $1.50  each. 

Grist-mills,  com 4  ...~ 

"  wheat 4  ..,„ 

Shoe  shops 15  ..... 

Spinning-wheels 400  ..... 

Value  and  IVoducL 

Woolen  Factories „ 1  $10,000 

Wool-carding  machines 1  500 

Tanneries 4  10,000 

BMmem  and  Saddle  sbope 1  3,000 

Hand-looma 150  15,000 
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81VfATiT«RB   EOONOHEBS. 

Bushda.  Valve 

Dried  Apples 1810  $1,365 

"      Peachea «1200  2,115 

Chestnuts 875  1,200 

Beeswax 3,000 

Feathers 4^465 

BELIOIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

Church  Buildings.       Membership.       Sunday-schools.       Weekly  Attendance. 
55  2,113  30  525 

The  Secretary  is  indebted  to  D.  H.  Goodrich  and  H.  C.  Lockhar^ 
Esq.,  for  many  of  the  facts  embraced  in  the  description  of  this  county* 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Gainsboro. 

It  would  probably  be  the  most  unnatural  thing  in  the  world  for 
Tennessee  not  to  have  a  Jackson  county,  for  Andrew  Jackson,  almost 
from  the  first  settling  of  the  State  down  to  a  period  within  the  memory 
of  persons  not  yet  old,  exercised  an  influence  over  the  commonwealth 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man  living  or  dead.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  as  early  as  1801,  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  sitting  in  Knoxville,  established  the  county  of  Jackson, 
and  named  it  in  honor  of  the  man  who  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1798,  after  holding  it  only  one  year,  to 
fill  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
indicates  more  clearly  the  manner  in  which  the  memory  of  the  two 
great  rivals  in  the  }X)litical  world  forty  years  ago  is  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  than  the  fact  that  there  are  lying  side  by  side  the  coun- 
ties of  Jackson  and  Clay.  Though  differing  in  life,  the  names  of  these 
two  patriots  are  perpetuated  in  death — Cijual  in  the  honor  and  esteem 
of  their  countrymen.  Jackson  was  originally  a  large  county,  embra- 
cing the  territory  of  the  present  county  of  White,  and  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  Clay.  It  now  has  an  area  of  nearly  300  square  miles.  The 
number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  is  175,162,  valued  at 
^768,399,  or  about  IJ4.40  per  acre.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
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Clay,  on  the  east  by  Overton,  on  the  south  by  Putnam,  and  on  the 
west  by  Smith  and  Macon. 

Topography,  Streams  and  Geology,  The  topography  of  this  county 
is  in  the  main  so  much  like  Clay  that  the  description  of  the  surface 
features  of  the  one  will  almost  answer  for  that  of  the  other.  To  ob- 
tain a  correct  idea  of  its  physical  configuration,  let  the  reader  imagine 
an  elevated  champaign  country,  and  meandering  through  this,  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  a  wide,  fertile  valley.  This  valley  would  rep- 
resent the  river  basin  of  the  Cumberland.  From  this  river  valley 
others  run  out  more  or  less  at  right  angles,  with  high,  flat-topped  ridges 
between.  These  form  the  valley  lands  lying  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Cumberland.  Near  the  river  the  country  is  much  dissected  after  this 
feshion,  but  getting  back  a  number  of  miles,  the  flat-topped  ridges 
spread  out;  still  further  back  we  find  ourselves  in  a  country  mainly 
high  and  comparatively  level.  This  high  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cumberland  River  belongs  to  the  Highland  Rim,  Jackson  county 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  Rim,  with  deep,  wide  gashes  cut  down  to 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Ba^in.  On  the  ridges  and  high  lands  we 
have  flinty  rocks  with  more  or  less  limestone  (the  siliceous  beds  of  the 
Liower  Carboniferous);  in  the  valleys  blue  fossiliferous  limestones 
abound  (Nashville  formation),  which  yield  an  excellent  soil,  far  better 
than  that  of  the  Highlands.  High  in  the  hills,  near  the  river,  and  at 
the  heads  of  the  tributary  valleys,  and  holding  a  position  between  the 
blue  limestones  and  the  upper  flinty  limestones,  is  a  bed  of  Black 
Slate  (Devonian).  This  is  of  no  importance,  however,  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view.  The  country  is  generally  well  watered.  Cum- 
berland river,  as  has  been  said,  flows  through  the  county,  emerging 
from  Clay,  about  eleven  miles  above  Gainsboro,  and  passing  into 
Smith  about  twenty  miles  below,  perhaps  thirty  by  water.  Roaring 
River,  heading  in  Overton  county,  away  up  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Cumberland  Table  Land,  empties  into  the  Cumberland  a  half  mile 
above  Gainsboro  Landing.  This  beautiful  and  romantic  stream,  in 
whose  bosom  is  found  many  fine  specimens  of  the  finny  tribe,  is  fed  by 
many  fine  creeks  and  branches,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Mor- 
rison's Creek,  Blackburn's  Fork,  Spring  Creek,  and  last,  but  not  leasts 
Hopper^s  Creek.  Among  the  other  water  courses  of  Jackson  county 
may  be  mentioned  Jennings'  Creek,  running  into  Cumberland  River 
from  the  north,  two  miles  below  Gainsboro.  This  creek  runs,  from  its 
source  in  Clay  county,  about  eighteen  miles  through  an  excellent 
fiirming  country.     Other  creeks  are  Indian,  Cole,  Wartrace  and  Salt 
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Lick^  emptying  into  the  Cumberland  from  the  same  side,  after  flc 
through  a  rich  but  not  80  extensive  a  country  as  that  of  Jem 
Creek.  Crossing  back  on  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  we 
Flynn's  Creek,  along  which,  to  its  very  source,  is  fine  fitrming 
some  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  Martin's  Creek,  about  1 
the  same  can  be  said.  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  in  the  lower 
of  the  county,  is  situated  the  village  of  Granville.  Grood  sprii 
cold  water  abound  throughout  the  county,  though  the  water  is  g 
ally  strongly  impregnated  with  lime. 

Water  and  Steam  Mills.  Considering  the  vast  natural  raoi 
consisting  of  water-power,  timber,  and  almost  everything  else  i 
fill,  this  county  is  sadly  behind  in  the  way  of  manufiustures.  1 
are  two  good  flouring  mills  at  Granville,  a  wool-carding  machii 
the  headwaters  of  Blackburn's  Fork,  in  the  southern  portion  0 
county,  and  another  down  on  the  same  creek,  near  its  mouth.  Tfa 
also  a  good  mill  on  Roaring  River,  near  the  Overton  county  line, 
of  these  run  by  water-power.  On  Flynn's  Creek  there  is  a  steam 
another  two  miles  west  of  Gainsboro,  and  six  miles  east  of  that  ] 
is  a  third  mill  driven  by  steam.  There  is  a  very  good  water-] 
mill  on  Jennings'  Creek.  Excepting  the  foregoing  there  are  no 
in  the  county,  or  other  factories,  except  some  little  grist-mills  on 
smaller  water  courses. 

SoiUy  Timber  and  Crops.  The  river  valley  land  is  of  deep  sol 
of  great  fertility ;  the  knobs  and  narrow  valleys  between  then 
equally  as  fertile,  and  are  precisely  like  the  knobby  lands  of  Ca 
Maury  and  Bedford,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  where  the  ridge 
continuously  to  the  Highlands,  they  are  not  so  fertile  as  when  the 
sernited.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  these  dissected  ri 
forming  knobs,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  valley 
almost  to  their  very  summits  of  inexhaustible  richness  of  soil. 
whole  county  is  heavily  timbered.  Poplar,  hickory,  beech,  oak, 
buckeye,  lynn,  ash  and  walnut  predominate.  Most  of  the  poplai 
walnut  near  the  river  has  been  cut  and  floated  down  in  rafts  to  f 
ville.  Six  or  eight  miles  back  from  the  river  there  is  yet  a  large 
ply.  The  county  in  general  is  highly  productive  of  all  the  car 
and  is,  no  doubt,  admirably  adapted  to  a  variety  of  grasses,  sue 
clover,  blue-grass,  herds-grass,  orchard-grass  and  timothy.  Mac 
the  knob  land,  too  slee^  lo  e,\s\>;\N^\fc  'm^^^^o^^xolq^t  be  made 
ceedingly  profttaU^  V^Y  ^vVlVaxx^Vl^v^n^x^Vb.  ^gc«»^^\  ^to^\\^>^ 
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mules,  sheep  and  cattle.  But  in  this  respect  the  people  are  a  long  way 
behind  the  times.  The  most  of  their  land  lies  as  a  dead  capital.  It 
yields  them  no  profit.  The  leading  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
clover  and  the  grasses.  Tobacco  has  become  a  staple  crop,  and  the 
amount  grown  each  year  is  gradually  increasing.  Hemp  was  formerly 
grown  for  market,  but  has  been  abandoned.  The  finer  qualities  of  to- 
bacco, though  not  so  heavy  as  that  grown  in  the  bottoms,  are  produced 
in  that  portion  of  the  county  resting  upon  the  Highlands.  Usually 
the  rolling  lands  are  preferred  for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  grow  well.  A  recent  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  manner 
of  farming  in  this  county,  bewails  the  slovenly  method  practiced,  and 
the  want  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in  the  direction  of 
their  farms.     He  says : 

If  they  must  raise  tobacco — and  the  soil  is  truly  well  adapted  to  its  growth 
•why  not  curtail  their  corn  land  to  one-half  its  present  amount,  subsoil, 


pulverize  and  cultivate  scientifically.  That  half,  with  ifess  labor,  would 
yield  them  more  corn  than  the  whole  they  now  scratch  over.  Meanwhile 
they  can  be  sowing  down  the  other  half  of  their  farms  for  pastures  and 
meadows,  raising  hay  and  some  stock,  needing  not  half  the  corn  which  they 
now  consume.  Then  if  the  price  of  tobacco  should  go  down — which,  with 
an  experience  of  more  than  sixty  years,  I  have  never  known  it  fail  to  do — 
the  farmer  will  have  his  grass  and  his  stock  to  fall  back  upon.  Those  per- 
sons even  in  the  sections  of  country  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  who 
own  farms  suitable  for  grass  and  stock-raising,  should  avail  themHelves  of 
that  advantage  at  once.  The  price  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  a  general 
thing,  rules  the  price  of  other  products.  Hence,  if  these  two  staples  com- 
mand high  prices,  so  will  stock  and  other  things  in  about  the  same  ratio,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  money  becomes  more  plentiful.  Secondly,  the  higher 
the  price  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  greater  the  number  of  farmers  who  will 
engage  in  their  production,  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  other  branches  of 
husbandry,  and  thus  the  stock-raiser  would  be  certain  to  realize  remunera- 
tive prices.  The  majority  of  farmers  own  but  small  tracts  of  land,  and 
therefore  cannot  raise  stock  to  much  advantage,  but  they  can  raise  some  to- 
bacco, corn  and  pork.  And  thus  the  industry  of  the  country  might  be  di- 
vided to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  While  they  keep  up  the  old  monotonous 
routine  of  corn  and  some  hogs,  and  plowing  from  one  to* four  inches  deep, 
raising  tolerably  good  crops  of  corn  and  fine  crops  of — weeds,  impoverishing 
their  farms,  and  reaping  no  benefit  from  their  rich  bills  and  knobs,  which 
ought  to  be  carpeted  with  biue-grass,  clover  and  timothy,  and  dotted  over 
with  fat  mules,  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  best  bloods  of  the  country,  we  can- 
not indulge  high  hopes  of  advancement. 

Fruits  grow  well  upon  the  hill  lands,  especially  peaches. 

Price  of  Lands  and  Labor,  The  richest  bottom  farms  on  the  Cum- 
berland are  worth  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
improvements.     On  the  uplands  improved  lands  may  be  bought  for 
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five  and  ten  dollars  per  acre.  Unimproved  farms  vary  in  price  i 
one  to  thirty  dollars.  Farm  improvements  are  not  so  well  kept  n 
formerly.  Labor  is  scarce  and  dear.  The  superior  temptations  of 
life  have  enticed  many  of  the  farm  laborers  firom  the  county, 
arc  worth  from  $10  to  $20  per  month,  according  to  season.  A 
Montgomery,  Robertson  and  other  tobacco-growing  counties,  lab< 
very  high  during  the  suckering,  worming  and  housing  of  that  cro] 

Tovms.  Gainsboro,  the  county  seat,  was  established  in  1817, 
incorporated  in  1820.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Edwin  Pendl 
Gains.  It  is  situated  on  Doe  Creek,  one  mile  from  the  Cum 
land  River.  It  has  a  population  of  600,  and  does  a  large  am< 
of  shipping.  During  the  navigable  seasons  it  is  a  place  of 
terprising  activity.  It  has  ten  or  twelve  business  houses,  besides 
san  shops,  law  offices,  &c.  The  Jackson  county  News  is  printe 
this  place.  Flynn's  Lick,  on  the  Cumberland,  has  a  populatio 
about  100,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  very  fertile  section  of  c 
try.  It  has  two  general  stores,  several  liquor  establishments 
a  blacksmith  shop.  Highland  and  Granville  are  other  shipping  pc 
They  have  two  stores  each.  Gum  Spring,  twelve  miles  from  G 
boro,  on  Jennings'  Creek,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  pla 
LaFayette,  the  county  seat  of  Macon,  has  three  general  stores. 

TranHportation.     Jackson  county  is  noted  for  the  fertility  of  the 

but  the  want  of  facility  for  getting  the  surplus  produce  to  marke 

great  drawback  upon  its  prosperity.     Cumberland  River  is  navij 

I :  for  stouinboats,  on  an  averago,  about  five  months  in  the  year,  bu 

cepting  this,  there  is  no  other  public  outlet,  and  the  citizens  hai 
rely,  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  on  wagoning  over  very  rough  r 
The  county  is  noted  for  the  bad  condition  of  its  roads.     In  fiict, 
the  war,  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  can  proi>erly  be  dignified 
the  name  of  road. 

Sc/iooLh.  The  county  is  greatly  in  need  of  good  schools.  The 
cational  interests  have  been  much  neglected  latterly,  and  th< 
a  few  schools  may  be  found  scattered  here  and  there,  like  isolated  ft 
points  of  light,  the  education  of  the  children,  especially  the  pc 

classes,  is  sadly  overlooked. 

CharackriKtics.     There  are  no  better  people  in  the  State  than  t 
to  be  found  in  3acksow  cowntY-     Frugal  and  provident,  they  are 
ashamed  to  Nvork.    ln<\e\>e.tv^«vi)t  Va.  >isiwaL^\.,V«wa*t*\!iv  «k«mil,  plai 
manners,  temviTVxte  \tv  WV»\Va,  *^v^\>^l  V««i«s«X..«A  ^,iin«j».^ 
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principle,  they  have  a  durable  basis  upon  which  to  erect  the  highest 
order  of  manhood,  and  were  proper  educational  facilities  added  to  the 
moral  surroundings  of  the  county,  her  sons  would  shine  with  a  more 
brilliant  lustre  in  the  future  history  of  the  State. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Lawrenceburg. 

Lawrence  county  was  established  in  the  year  1817.  There  is  no 
mention  made  in  the  act  establishing  the  county  as  to  why  it  was  called 
Lawrence,  but  the  evidences  are  that  it  was  so  named  in  honor  of 
Commodore  Lawrence,  of  the  American  navy,  who  uttered  the  historic 
sentence,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."  The  act  is  not  specific  in  regard 
to  the  territory  which  is  to  compose  the  county,  reading  "to  be  consti- 
tuted out  of  the  territory  south  of  the  county  of  Maury  and  w^est  of 
the  county  of  Giles.''  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  counties  on  the  Highland 
Rim,  and  may  be  considered  a  type  of  that  division.  One,  in  entering 
and  traveling  through  the  county,  is  not  impressed  with  its  fertility, 
for  the  reason  that  the  main  east  and  west,  north  and  south  dirt  roads 
follow  the  barren  ridges  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  sand  and 
gravel,  which  make  good  roads,  and  to  avoid  the  low  marshes  near  the 
valleys  and  creeks.  Coming  into  Lawrence  from  Maury,  we  have  to 
rise  the  "  Big  Hill,"  south  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  then  follow  the  ridge 
either  to  Lawrenceburg  on  the  dirt  road,  or  to  Waynesboro  on  the 
Central  pike.  So  in  coming  into  Lawrence  from  Giles,  twelve  miles 
east  of  Pulaski  and  seven  miles  west  of  Lawrenceburg  the  "  Powder- 
mill  Hill "  is  to  be  ascended,  and  then  the  road  to  Lawrenceburg  fol- 
lows the  ridge  as  before  stated.  The  lands  lying  on  Little  and  Big 
Buffalo  rivers,  west  of  the  Lawrenceburg  dirt  road  and  the  Central  turn- 
pike from  Columbia,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  lands  in  the  Duck  River  Valley  of  Maury  and  Hick- 
man counties.  The  lands  lying  in  the  valley  of  Shoal  Creek  and  its 
tributaries,  Factory's  Fork,  Chisholm  and  Knob  creeks,  are  also  very 
fertile.  What  are  known  as  uplands  are  not  good,  but  improvable, 
having  for  a  subsoil  clay  and  chert. 

Location  and  Streams.     In  the  grand  natural  divisions  into   which 
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Tennessee  has  been  divided,  the  county  of  Lawrence  has^  very  prop 
been  assigned  to  the  Highland  Kim,  and  it  preserves  its  contiDui 
upland  from  the  north-east  to  its  south-west  boundaries.  Here,  i 
been  estimated,  the  Highland  Rim,  lying  west  and  south  of  tlie  I 
rises  to  its  loftiest  height,  and  we  are  certain  that  from  its  sides  msl 
from  its  caverns  gush  streams  that  flow  in  every  direction  down 
the  Basin  on  the  north  and  east,  or  rush  down  the  slopes  to 
Valley  of  the  Tennessee.  The  streams  of  Lawrence,  renowned 
their  pure,  clear  waters,  flowing  over  pebbles,  shale  or  limestone 
toms,  are  but  the  limpid  spurtings  of  the  great  watery  heart  tha 
embosomed  in  her  hills.  While  the  formation  of  the  county  seei 
have  originated  in  a  desire  by  other  counties  to  lop  oflF  the  barren 
the  more  fertile,  yet  its  topography  very  early  suggested  its  great  w 
powers  and  privileges.  As  early  as  1829,  we  find  Judge  John  Ca 
who  assisted  in  giving  lustre  to  the  judicial  ermine  of  the  8 
entering  large  quantities  of  land  in  the  north-western  portion  0: 
county  (now  within  the  territory  of  Lewis  count}')  for  the  estal 
ment  of  what  was  then,  as  well  as  now,  known  as  the  Bn&lo 
Works.  Just  as  early  the  Legislature  encouraged  the  building  of 
by  authorizing  ^persons  to  have  land  set  apart  for  their  ere< 
These  statutes  seemed  to  have  had  a  special  application,  in  som 
stances  applying  exclusively  to  counties  belonging  to  the  Higl 
Rim.  Shoal  Creek  needs  only  to  be  described  that  an  approximate 
111  may  be  had  of  the  water-power  of  the  county.    Three  of  the  tribul 

which  make  up  Shoal  Creek  proi)er  rise  within  the  northern  porti< 
a  circle  that  might  be  described  about  Lawrenceburg,  with  a  radii 
six  miles,  and  bring  their  sparkling  forces  within  a  mile  of  the  t 
One  branch  (Buler's  Fork)  rises  about  four  miles  east  of  town,  ao 
an  elevation  of  at  least  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  ac 
terniined  by  the  line  surveyed  from  ^Nashville  across  the  Highl 
to  Hamburg,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  The  hills  are  quite  small  an 
its  source,  but  it  soon  breaks  through  the  Lithostrotion  Bed,  \ 
which  Lawrenceburg  is  situated,  winding  about  from  bluff  to  bluff 
most  serpentine  way  until  its  course  has  measured  fully  forty  n 
before  it  crosses  into  Alabama.  On  one  side  or  the  other  then 
always  large  bluffs  rising  in  solid  limestone  sometimes  as  high  as 
feet,  in  whose  cliffs  the  eagles  still  build  their  nests  and  propa 
their  young.  The  valley  is  usually  narrow,  in  no  instance  spreai 
out  beyond  lialf  a  mile.  The  fall  from  its  head  to  the  point  whei 
leaves  the  State  caivtvot  be  \(is»%  tlva.u  300  feet,  and  its  bottom  is  genei 
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of  limestone,  worn  smooth  by  the  rush  of  its  waters,  making  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  at  places  for  the  angler  to  maintain  his  equilibrium  when 
he  wades  after  the  fine  trout  that  lave  their  silvery  fins  in  the  pure, 
bright  waters.  The  miller  can  always  place  his  dam  on  an  immovable 
foundation,  and  its  narrow  channel  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  the  building 
of  cheap  dams.  These  several  tributaries  have  hardly  emerged  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  before  their  waters  are  appropriated  to  the  run- 
ning of  mills  and  cotton  factories.  Within  five  miles  of  Lawrenceburg 
five  cotton  factories  are  in  successful  operation,  and,  in  the  year  1860, 
run  more  spindles  than  all  the  rest  of  the  State  besides.  There  are 
several  mills  within  the  same  distance,  and  there  are  as  many  locations 
at  intermediate  points  equally  if  not  more  desirable  than  those  already 
appropriated.  Knob,  Chisholm,  Factory's  Fork,  Blue  Water,  Sugar 
Creek,  Bufiklo,  and  innumerable  other  smaller  streams,  rush  down  the 
slopes,  sparkling  in  cascades  and  foaming  in  torrents,  and  laughingly 
inviting  the  mechanic,  the  machinist  and  the  artizan  to  occupations  tha| 
will  give  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Tofums  and  Villages.  Lawrenceburg  was  established  as  the  county 
seat  of  Lawrence  county  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  passed  at  Murfreesboro,  on  the  23rd  day  of  November,  1819. 
The  commissioners  of  the  town,  Enoch  Tucker,  Josephus  Irvine,  Henry 
Phenix  and  Maximillian  H.  Buchanan,  by  virtue  of  duplicate .  land 
warrants  issued  at  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  on  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1792,  assigned  by  F.  Glasgow  originally,  and  assigned  at  Nashville  by 
J.  Winchester,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1807,  and  attested  by  R. 
McGavock,  Clerk  of  Commissioners  for  West  Tennessee,  which  war- 
rant was  issued  to  John  Thompson,  and  lastly  assigned  to  said  commis- 
sioners, located  400  acres  of  land,  the  survey  of  which  constituted  the 
boundaries  of  the  town,  and  to  which  it  has  been  limited  ever  since. 
The  German  Catholic  Homestead  Association  in  the  year  1870  pur- 
chased what  was  called  the  Bentley  Farm,  north  of  and  adjoining  the 
corporation,  and  have  laid  off  350  lots  that  will  make  a  beautiful  addi- 
tion when  improved.  Shoal  Creek  runs  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  corporation  from  east  to  west,  and  numerous  springs  rush  out 
from  the  blufls  or  bubble  out  from  the  banks,  where  cool,  refreshing 
water  can  be  had  in  abundance,  which  with  very  little  expense  can 
be  driven  into  every  family  room  and  kitchen  in  |town.  The  scen- 
ery skirting  the  banks  of  the  creek  or  spreading  out  into  gently  un- 
dulating plains,  is  captivating  to  the  transient  visitor. 
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X'TTZ. — The  'jnlv  tnifn-irtK'iti  m    h^  Slnui  «rw*t««l   to  the 
their  II'T^s  M  thvir  oMimr*-*  ;ii.'l  -h  :iw  ^^tr  with  Mexieo. 
nrrth  -if  the  ciiart>h(iii>«'.     t>.  'n  >ir.tai<;  7I   -xti^wKin^k.     The  Haae  :> 
acd  ^ix  feet  hijch.  then  v*"^'""''^    t<H>tii;  ubr««  Krvt,  when  a 
tr  feec  mikin;c  it  in  tli   «-vt/i.  •«/<<•,<«  ivyi  (iiich.     U|wn  the  iprrT***  .^hocmkij 
Aiie  u  the  follow in^c  lUxlis.-i.ti.st 

"*  U^wtvJ;  tw  Uiv  WK-niury  of 

J    In  55s;  <v*a  K.  (flower. 

1;  \V  W  ,w.  A.  J.  Pratt. 

V  J    Ksr,"**!.  LifU tenant  L  3t? 

J    V   H...  W.  H.  Robinu. 

K  \\  .  Vhfitt.trK  k.  D.  WilliiL 

r%  ir  ^V^^^^  p.  II.  Mamn. 

n.  S.N5Liv.r.  W.  M.  Alfoni 

W.  K>.i'».^  J.  M.  L.  CuipntL 

V.  .V  triVwjiri,  J.  II.  ^anndos. 

<v  IV  IVity^.  J.  F.  Coffee. 

^.  R  lV«iTH^.  J.  II.  JohiMom 

,1.  H.  Klli^M.  K  Prior, 

H.  <VninK  J.  II.  AIIiiWH. 

01  the  Kin«(  llo^imonl  Toniv»^«v  Wltmuvrs  who  firll  on  the  21iit  of 
At  t\w  rapt  It  ro  of  M<>nroivy  1>y  i^^    Vn^'ctciut  Arm  v.  under  the  aimiiuBB  2  - 

(}i'iirrnl  Z.  Titylor,  nnd  i^f  all  t\Mt»H'Hi^'«Mi«,  who  ili«d  of  woamb  oT'iuBHL'* 

or  rontniclotl  <IiinnK  thoir«c*rvuv  in  «hv  wAr  with  Mcxiiti.**    - 

On  the  wwt  hiiIo: 

"  TiiiH  roluiiin  Ih  crcH'tisl  l\v  tlio  ^r.-^i^'Uil  vNuutl^^iiion  *»f  the  citiienHoltiiezs.  ^ra 
ihoir  livi'H  u  willing  Harritiiv  m  \\w\t  \vun\fv'«i  k'aW.  May  it  be  held  sacred  V  t» 
.lUii  innpin'  fiittiro  gt'iiorntion*  «iih  U^w  ot  p;(lri\»ti!«iu  and  valor.** 

ih\  (he  wmth  f*ido: 

"  1^'t  p<»HUTity  rcniomlvr  th:tt  (ho  v,t(or  of  (ho  oitiM'n-«« tidier  waled  the 
t.-iin<.  :ind  plnnU'd  our  cigle^  on  tUo  b^^nk^  of  the  l^u.*iHl^  doubled  our 
*j  *  Aiitl  o|vned  a  new  path  to  tho  4>»mmvnv  of    V*ia." 

iJ  KnvliHl  by 

1..  w.  Kium*, 


And  on  the  eant: 


"Pivd  v»f  diwatie: 

8.  II.  .VlKm,  A.   Bmwell, 

J.  DillinKMly,  J.  Karris, 

L.  (tarrott,  J.  InKKlman, 

J.  M.  Urny.  S.  iJ.  Kiltner, 

W.  W.  l.ind!H\v.  \.  J.  Lindxey, 

E.  Tiiokor.  J.  W.  Walker." 

"  How  «Iri*i*  (h«*  bn»r«»,  who  yhik  io  rost, 
Hy  All  thoir  ivuii(ry"#  wi#ho»  blwt,*' 


An  appmpriation  wan  inado  by  (ho  Stalo  of  $U.VH>.  and  $1,000  raised  hj  privi 
"»*ription,  principally  in  Lawromv,  for  tho  building  of  the  monument.    Thia  e 
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of  appreciation  of  that  noble  patriotism  that  inspires  the  citizen-soldier  to  respond  to 
the  country^s  call  when  the  slightest  insult  or  injury  is  done  to  her  hopor  or  rights,  cer^ 
tainly  speaks  well  of  the  grateful  countrymen.  This  most  naturally  suggests  Texas, 
and  her  history  cannot  be  mentioned  without  the  name  of  Crockett,  who  was  a  citizen 
of  this  town  and  county  at  its  organization,  and  for  several  years  after.  About  this  time 
the  Hon.  William  R.  Harris  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Isaac  Cooki 
Esq.,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  and  elected  to  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Lawrenceburg  has  at  this  time  seven  dry  goods  stores,  one  drug  store, 
three  groceries,  one  tin  shop,  two  furniture  stores,  two  harness  and 
saddle  shops,  one  beer  saloon,  one  jewelry  store,  three  blacksmith  shops, 
one  millinery  shop,  three  hotels,  a  printing  office,  four  churches.  Southern 
Methodist,  a  colored  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Catholic.  The 
Catholics  also  have  a  large  convent.  The  Protestants  have  two  school- 
houses,  the  Jackson,  male  and  female.  The  court-house  is  large  and 
well  arranged,  with  commodious  offices  for  every  county  officer.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  reported,  in  the  census  of  1870,  as  being  351, 
though  now  it  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  500.  Henryville  is  a 
small  village,  11  miles  north-west  of  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Central 
Turnpike  where  it  crosses  Buffalo  Creek,  and  has  about  75  inhabitants^ 
one  dry  goods  store,  a  church  and  school-house,  and  a  Catholic  Church, 
at  least  in  the  course  of  construction.  Every  one  who  has  traveled 
down  the  pike  will  remember  the  mill  close  by.  West  point  is  another 
little  village,  15  miles  to  the  south-west,  with  a  population  of  50 ;  it  has  a 
dry  goods  store,  a  good  flouring  mill,  and  a  church ;  and  six  miles 
south-east  of  West  Point,  almost  cooped  up  by  the  hills,  Wayland's 
Springs,  with  a  population  of  forty,  does  a  lively  business,  with  two 
stores.  Shoal  Creek  runs  close  by,  and  her  fertile  bottoms  and  rich 
hill-sides  furnish  the  principal  cotton  raised  in  the  county.  Before  the 
war,  Wayland's  Springs  was  visited  by  crowds  of  invalids  and  plea- 
sure-seekers. The  hotel  and  neatly  hewn  log  cabins  furnished  room 
for  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  they  were  sometimes  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  pleasure-seeker  passed  away  the  fleeting  hours  at  angling, 
hunting,  and  in  the  "giddy  mazes  of  the  dance.''  The  invalid  fre- 
quently found  relief  from  the  use  of  the  waters.  The  water  underwent 
a  chemical  analysis  at  Nashville,  and  was  pronounced  inferior  to  none 
in  point  of  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  reported  to  have  cured  chronic 
cases  of  scrofula,  sore  eyes,  and  dropsical  affections.  Their  curative 
and  health-promotive  virtues  are  ecjual  to  Bailey's  celebrated  springs, 
near  Florence,  Alabama.  The  improvements  were  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  war.     Pretended  soldiers  did  it. 

Lands  and  Timber ^   Crops  and  Methods  of  Farming.     The  greater 
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part  of  the  creek  bottom  lands  has  been  cleared  up,  but  the  up  or  flat 
lands  are  a  companitive  wilderness,  in  some  instances  for  miles  square 
BOt  a  stick  has  ever  been  removed,  where  the  wild  deer  sleeps  as  quietly 
as  in  the  swamps  of  Arkansas,  unless,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  they 
Me  aronseil  by  the  horn  or  the  dog  of  the  huntsman.  These  flat  lands 
are  deniM^ly  covered  with  white  oak,  post  oak,  chestnut,  chestnut  oik, 
black  oak,  red  oak,  and  black  jack  timber.  The  creek  bottoms  and 
the  hille  that  fringe  them  are  quite  productive.  It  is  evident  that  the  Bat 
baireD  lauds  are  well  adaptedto  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  as  they  grow 
wild  and  in  the  greatest  profa^iou  on  seemingly  the  poorest  gpots. 
The  apple,   cherry,   pear   and   peach   are   equally  as   thrifty. 

In  Lawrence  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  "old 
fields,"  and  worn  out  hill-sides.  lo  riding  through  portions  of  the 
oonnty,  one  is  very  frequently  confronted  with  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
vast  fietds,  whose  corrugated  surfaces  show  the  wanton  carelessness  of 
die  old-time  farmer.  These  Gelds  are  monuments,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
criminal  prodigality  of  a  time  when  it  was  decidedly  chea[>er  to  the 
dien  living  geiiei-ation  to  clear  new  fields  than  to  pay  any  attention  lo 
the  fertilizing,  careful  cultivation  and  preservation  of  those  already 
deared.  These  hiKl'i  are  not  past  redemption,  but  they  have  been  ex- 
hausted yeani  ago  by  bad  tillage  ami  a  tou  ounaiiuib  drain  upon  the  «A 
by  reason  of  yearly  com  crops.  Reclamation  is  possible,  bat  yean  <^ 
industry  and  scientific,  intelligent  farming  are  necessary  to  ri^t  the 
wrongs  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  As  stated  in  the  oatset,  the 
soil  is  of  a  decidedly  retentive  'character,  owing  to  die  waxy  clay  sub- 
soil, and  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the 
careful  farmer,  and  the  generous  application  of  manures,  tiie  land  in  a 
teasonable  Ume  regains  its  vitality  and  productiveness.  Althongb 
there  are  some  large,  well  managed  and  highly  cultivated  farms  in 
Lawrence,  yet  there  is  a  "taint  of  the  olden  time"  lingering  stilL 
The  average  fiirm  in  the  county  generally  comprises  160  acres.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  anything  like  an  average,  or  to  make  a 
relative  statement  as  to  the  siee  of  &rms,  from  the  Act  that  the  entries 
of  vacant  lands  have  always  confonned  to  the  will  and  wish  of  the  loca- 
tor, and  as  a  consequence,  the  lands  are  ngged,  and  vitbont  sym- 
metry. 

How  sadly  do  we  stand  in  need  sometimes  of  that  acctuste  ayslwia 
of  surveys  which,  in  some  ol  the  Northern  and  all  the  Westeni  S 
so  admirably  divides  and  sob-£vides  the  lands  in  tovnahipB,  i 
and  fraotin"  "Hia  benefit  of  the  govenuneot  som^ 
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the  public  domain  will  only  be  appreciated  fully  when  the  country 
shall  have  become  thickly  populated.  It  is  as  opposed  to  this  system- 
atic division  or  survey  of  lands,  or  rather  in  contrast  therewith,  that 
the  ragged  entry-taking  and  locating  system  of  Lawrence — in  fact,  of 
Tennessee — is  mentioned. 

Owing  to  an  exceedingly  diversified  topography,  the  county  can  turn 
its  attention  both  to  the  raising  of  stock  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
money  crops.  While  the  uplands,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  area, 
offer  rich  pasturage  for  sheep  and  all  kinds  of  cattle,  the  creek  bottoms 
and  low  lying  lands,  of  which  there  is  also  an  abundance,  seeded  to 
any  of  the  grasses,  make  an  inexhaustible  meadow,  and  render  them 
eminently  fitted  for  the  raising  of  horses  and  mules.  Besides  this  the 
lands,  both  upland  and  bottom,  seem  highly  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  millet  and  buckwheat.  The  main  crops,  however, 
are  corn  and  cotton.  But  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to 
grasses,  but  some  new  ideas  are  creeping  into  the  heads  of  the  farmers, 
and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  average  acreage  sown  to  the  grasses,  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  exceeded  that  for  the  previous  twenty-five.  All 
the  grasses  grow  well,  the  yield  in  pounds  being  nearly  up  to  that  in 
the  richer  counties  of  Giles  and  Maury,  while  the  character  and  qual- 
ity are  far  superior,  not  being  rendered  so  harsh,  tough  and  rank  by  a 
limestone  soil.  If  any  preference  should  be  given,  we  think  the 
orchard  grass  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  soil,  though  Hunga- 
rian, herds-grass,  timothy,  and  blue-grass  do  exceedingly  well,  the  latter 
being  a  natural  growth  to  some  extent.  Since  the  war  a  great  many 
farmers  have  put  clover  upon  their  lands,  and  with  obvious  benefit. 
One  instance  is  given  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefit 
of  clover  upon  the  soils,  and  also  of  the  adaptability  of  clover  thereto. 
Upon  a  farm  of  160  acres,  lying  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Lawrenceburg,  a  gentleman  moved  soon  after  the  war;  but 
little  of  the  land  was  good,  and  one  field,  of  about  forty  acres,  level 
almost  as  a  floor,  was  covered  with  persimmon  and  sassafras  sprouts. 
Tliis  forty  acres,  with  the  best  of  cultivation,  averaged,  for  two  years, 
with  a  limited  quantity  of  manure  broad-cast,  but  six  barrels  of  infe- 
rior corn  to  the  acre.  In  the  fall  of  1865  it  was  broken  up  with  a 
No.  2  Kuhn  and  Turpin  plow,  and  moderately  treated  with  fresh  stable 
manure;  in  the  spring  it  was  broken  up  with  "bull  tongues''  and  sown  in 
clover.  Besides  a  barn  full  of  clover  hay,  it  supplied  rich  pasturage  for 
twenty  head  of  cattle  the  same  year  sown.     It  remained  in  clover  until 

1871,  when  it  was  turned  over  in  the  fall  and  planted  in  corn  the  foUo^- 
50 
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ing  spring.  Without  manure,  there  were  gathered  and  cribbed  from  this 
forty  acres,  360  barrels  of  prime  corn.  It  may  be  added  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  cultivation  becoming  known,  the  same  plan  of  action  was 
adopted  by  a  number  of  fanners,  with  pleasing  and  beneficial  results. 
Heretofore,  the  old  fashioned  *^bull  tongue"  plow  has  been  the  uni- 
versal tool  in  the  cultivation  of  all  crops;  the  land  was  broken  up 
with  it,  the  crops  planted,  cultivated  and  "  laid  by "  with  the  same 
"  bull  tongue."  The  irons  made  in  the  old  blacksmith  shop  and 
"stocked"  by  the  farmer  himself  under  the  shed  on  rainy  days,  and 
with  no  tools  but  a  drawing  knife  and  chopping  axe,  A  departure 
from  first  principles,  however,  is  being  made,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
farmers  are  proceeding  to  adopt  a  better  system  of  tillage.  The 
bull  tongue,  however,  is  regarded  as  a  splendid  implement  in  ite 
place,  and  could  scarcely  be  dispensed  with.  The  generality  of  farm- 
ers use  mules  in  the  cultivation  of  their  crops,  being  hardier  than 
the  horse.  Labor  is  not  very  abundant.  There  is  about  an  equal 
amount  of  paid  and  share  labor  in  the  county.  Those  who  pay  in 
money  usually  give  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  and  this  is  about  the 
average  money  wages  paid  all  over  the  county.  The  terms,  for  part  of 
the  crops,  are  usually  one-half  the  corn  and  one-third  the  cotton — this, 
when  the  landlord  furnishes  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  is  va- 
ried by  terms  between  individuals.  In  the  renting  of  land,  putting  it 
at  a  fair  average,  for  good  cotton  and  corn  lands,  $3.00  and  $4,00  [ler 
acre;  for  upland,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

There  is  not  a  great  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  county,  as  the 
prospect  of  the  early  building  of  a  railroad,  of  which  more  anon,  has 
tightened  the  grip  of  those  disposed  heretofore  to  sell.  However,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  uncleared  lands,  moderately  fair,  that  can  be  advan- 
tageously cultivated,  which  is  held  at  reasonable  figures.  Two  causes 
have  oj^rated  to  lessen  the  amount  of  good  land  for  sale,  and  also  to 
advance  the  price  of  all,  viz.,  the  influx  of  German  immigrants  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  German  Catholic  Homestead  Association, 
and  the  vigorous  movement  looking  to  the  early  building  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Knoxville  Narrow  Guage  Railroad.  The  association  abovQ 
rereired  to  was  organized  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1869,  and 
sent  its  agent  into  this  county  for  the  purchase  of  lands.  From  ISTOiqp 
to  the  present  time  they  have  purchased  and  now-hold  23,280 
land.  5,000  acres  of  which  is  in  one  body,  lying  on  Bofido  Brrcirr 
the  Laurel  Hill  cotton  iactoiy.  BeaK*^  tIAL  : 
been  sold  by  mdividiuis  to 
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from  the  association.  The  number  of  families  of  immigrants  who  have 
come  into  the  county  under  this  association  will  probably  reach  350. 
They  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  thrifty,  and  are  making  the  barren 
fields  blossom  as  the  rose.  All  that  is  lacking  to  make  the  people  pros- 
perous is  a  railroad,  and  from  intimations  previously  given,  this  will 
probably  soon  be  built.  There  is  now  no  transportation  outside  of 
wagons.  All  the  products  and  manufactured  articles  are  transported  at 
great  cost  over  eighteen  miles  of  as  bad  road  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  State.  Weekly,  and  sometimes  semi-weekly,  six  of  the  factories 
send  out  their  teams  and  wagons  laden  with  cotton  yarns,  batting,  rope 
and  sheeting,  and  these  are  hardly  sufficient  for  transportation.  The 
cost  of  these  teams  and  drivers,  feed,  wear  and  tear  of  wagons,  is  truly 
a  startling  item  to  our  manufacturers.  Wales  Station,  Giles  county,  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Division  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad.  To  this  point  the  greater  portion  of  the 
shipping  is  done,  though  some  trade  goes  to  Pulaski. 

The  character  of  stock  raised  in  this  county  is  of  that  nondescript 
kind  commonly  called  *'  scrub."  No  attention  scarcely  has  been  paid 
to  the  better  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  This  is  shameful,  when  the 
county  affords  ample  facilities  to  the  stock-raiser  to  make  it  a  successful 
and  highly  profitable  business.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  better  stock,  and  the  day  will  soon  come  when  hlooA 
will  be  at  a  premium,  even  in  L  iwrence.  Sheep,  as  has  been  previously 
remarked,  can  be  reared  in  the  county  cheaply  and  safely.  The  ravages 
from  dogs  are  great,  but  they  do  not  destroy  so  great  a  per  cent,  as 
in  some  other  counties. 

The  smaller  industries  receive  a  good  share  of  attention,  and  there 
has  been  exported  a  quantity  of  dried  fruit  for  several  years.  The 
raising  of  honey,  making  of  butter,  poultry  raising,  etc.,  each  is 
receiving  consideration,  and  promise  ere  long  to  become  of  some  mark- 
etable importance.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  orchards  in  the 
county,  and  others  are  being  planted  yearly.  More  apple  and  peach 
trees  were  shipped  into  the  county  last  winter  than  has  ever  come  into 
it  since  its  formation.  One  nursery  alone  in  Nashville  took  orders,  for 
delivery  in  November  last,  for  fruit  trees  amounting  to  over  $300.  All 
of  this  fruit  was  of  the  best  varieties  grown,  so  there  is  hope  in  this 
quarter.  Grapes  do  well,  exceedingly  well.  Several  vineyards,  one  or 
two  somewhat  extensive,  h  ive  been  planted  by  the  German  evl\iftiA> 
and  give  promise  of  succeeding  finely. 
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The  most  valuable  variety  of  timber  is  poplar,  of  which  there  is  an 
exceeding  abundance ;  next  in  importance  are  the  oak  and  ash.  The 
county  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  timber,  which  is  pronounced  sufficient  for 
centuries.  The  county  needs  population,  immigration,  and  thecitiacens 
are  decidedly  in  favor  of  all  immigration  schemes,  and  will  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  all  new  citizens,  or  those  seeking  homes  among  them.  The 
minerals,  the  never  failing  streams,  the  vast  plateaus  of  densely  tim- 
bered country,  the  salubrious  climate,  all  tend  to  the  ultimate  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  county,  if  they  were  only  developed. 

Minerals.     Of  the  extent  and  variety  of  iron  ore  in  the  county,  no 
proper  estimate  can  be  made.     Draw  a  straight  line  from  Clarksville, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  Muscle  Shoak^ 
and  it  will  pass  over  or  near  the  rich  iron  deposits  of  Lawrence.  These 
deposits  are  along  the  line  indicated  from  the  point  it  would  strike 
Liwrence  until  it  leaves  it.     In  more  than  a  half  dozen  places  where 
it  has  been  examined  with  a  view  of  testing  the  extent  of  the  deposits, 
it  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  great,  and  would  run  a  number  of 
furnaces  of  the  largest  capacity  for  many  years.   Many  years  ago  there 
were  several  forges  in  operation  in  the  county,  and  the  iron  always 
commanded  a  better  price  than  any  other  with  blacksmiths.     The  ore 
is  limonite,  and  it  exists  in  all  its  forms  in  different  banks.     In  the 
M'Kcy  and  Powell  banks,  on  Shoal  Creek,  (now  owned  by  Chancellor 
Nixon)  it  exists  in  masses  of  all  sizes  and  in  layers  of  great  thickness. 
The  Wright  bank  is  of  great  richness,  and  of  a  similar  character,  but 
the  Wisdom  bank,  some  two  miles  from  the  Wright  bank,  is  corai>osed 
of  layers  from  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  was  called  in 
the  iron-making  days  of  Lawrence,  plate  ore.     It  is  of  a  dove  color, 
and  was  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  lump  ore.     The  excava- 
tions have  not  reached  any  great  depth,   but  the  workings  have  been 
near   the   surface.      The    deeper    the    excavations    the     thicker   the 
stratum    becomes.     The    Kelley,   the    Warren  and    Flipp's    bank,  as 
well  as  many  othei's,  are  of  the  same  variety  and  extent.    These  banks 
arc  so  situated  that  any  amount  of  timber  can  be  obtained   for  coaling 
purposes  at  reasonable  figures.     On  this  line,  too,  there  are  vast  forests 
of  chestnut  oak  that  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  tanning  purposes,  and 
little  streams  are  numerous  for  the  establishment  of  tanneries.    A  rail- 
ro  id  on  the  line  indicated  from  Clarksville  to  Florence  would  develop 
tiie  groat  Western  Iron  Belt,  traversing  the  counties  of  Dickson,  Hiek- 
MMn,  Lewis  and  Liwrence,  and  if  capitalists  could  be  induced  to  put 
into  operation  all  the  furnaces  that  could  be  successfully  run  on  it,  no 
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better  paying  road  could  be  built  if  the  iron  freight  alone  was  depended 
on.  This  line  would  be  the  most  direct  route  from  the  great  North- 
west to  the  States  south.  Besides  the  iron  ore,  on  this  same  line  there 
are  vast  bluffs  of  variegated  marble  on  Shoal  Creek,  near  the  McKey 
bank,  that  is  susceptible  of  the  very  highest  polish,  also  inexhaustible 
fitores  of  hydraulic  limestone.  The  contemplated  Memphis  and  Knox- 
ville  Riilroad  will  pass  in  a  short  distance  of  some  of  the  iron  deposits, 
and  even  the  farthest  bank  mentioned  will  be  nearer  than  tlie  distance 
the  Wayne  furnace  now  hauls  its  pig  metal. 

Shalt.  Under  the  bluffs  of  limestone  alluded  to  is  a  thick  layer  of 
shale  laminated,  the  laminae  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness,  and  so  impregnated  with  oil,  that  when  hot  it 
burns  very  freely,  much  like  stone  coal.  Blacksmiths  have  made  a 
good  heat  with  it. 

Manufactories,     We  have  stated  that  five  cotton  mills  are  in  opera- 
tion within  as  many  miles  of  Lawrenceburg.     The  Crowson  Mills,  on 
Crowson's  Fork  of  Shoal  Creek,  owned  and  operated  by  W.  H.  Sykes 
&  Bro.,  run  576  spindles,  288  used  in  making  cotton  carpet  warp,  and 
the   balance  in    manufacturing   thread.      The   machinery  is   run   by 
an  American  turbine  of  35  horse  power.     This  mill  uses  about  300 
bales  of  cotton  annually,  keeps  employed  about  30  operatives,  men, 
women  and  children.     This  factory  was  built  in  1856,  of  brick.    Cres- 
cent mills,  on  Simonton's  Fork  of  Shoal  Creek,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Lawrenceburg,  operated  and  owned  by  Bate  &  Simonton,  were 
erected  in  1852;  have  1,152  spindles  and  32  looms  for  the  making  of 
yams  and  sheetings.      They  have  also  an  American  turbine  of  40 
horse  power;  consume  ftbout  400  bales  of  cotton  yearly;  keep  em- 
ployed about  70  hands.    The  building  is  a  two  and  one-half  story  brick. 
The  Hope  Mills,  a  frame  building  two  and  ahalf  stories,  on  Shoal  Creek, 
one  mile  from  town,  run  768  spindles  in  the  making  of  cotton  yarns 
alone ;  use  300  bales  during  the  year;  have  a  breast  wheel  of  35  horse 
power,  and  employ  30  hands.     The  Shoal  Mills,  owned  and  operated 
by  J.  and  W.  Parkes,*two  and  a  half  miles  from  Lawrenceburg,  have 
1,068  spindles  employed  in  making  sheetings,  drills,  &c.;  60  hands  are 
employed ;  have  a  turbine  wheel  of  35  horse  power.    A  25  horse  pow- 
er engine   is  also  used.      This  factory  has  30  looms,  and  uses  400 
bales  of  cotton  annually.     Eagle  Mills,  brick,  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  Lawrenceburg,  on  Shoal  Creek,  owned  and  operated  by  Hugh 
McCrea  &  Co.,  have  1,176  spindles  in  making  cotton  yaru^^car^Vr^^vcL 
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and  cotton  rope ;  turbine  wheel  45  horse  power;  use  50(*  bales  oi 
ton  yearly^  and  have  about  40  hands.  Laurel  Hill,  situated  on  1 
Buffalo,  16  miles  west  of  Lawrenceburg,  has  1,570  spindles,  and  1 
600  bales  of  cotton  are  used  in  making  sheetings  and  yams;  hi 
looms,  and  employs  80  hands.  Marcella  Falls,  one  and  a  half  i 
north  of  Lawrenceburg,  manufactures  woolen  fabrics  exclusively 
makes  an  excellent  article  of  jeans,  blankets,  checks,  &c. 

The  population  of  Lawrence  in  1870  was  7,036;  in  1860,  8,13( 
1850,  8,094;  a  decrease  in  the  last  decade  of  1,100.     The  colored 
ulation,  in  1860,  was  1,184;  in   1870,  625.     This  decrease  of  the 
ored  population  occurs  by  emigration  to  towns  and  cities.     To  li 
town,  or  near  it,  is  a  mania  with  the  colored  race.     Many  of  the  ^ 
race  caught  the  cotton-raising  mania  at  the  close  of  the  Avar,  and  m 
to  Giles,  Maury,  and  into  Alabama,  for  this  purpose.     The  wa 
course,  had  somethiug  to  do  with  the  decrease.     It  is  believed 
though,  that  the  immigration  has  swelled  the  population  to  at 
what  it  was  in  1860.     The  County  Judge  reports  the  debt  of  the  c 
ty  to  be  $3,500,  and  that  the  arrearages  are  sufficient  to  discharj 
The   schools   are   not  numerous,  nor  are  thev  well  attended. 
value  of  the  property  is  $1,265,580.     There  are  no  literary  societi 
public  libraries,  except  those  belonging  to  the  Sunday-schools, 
county    is   well  supplied  with  flouring  mills.     It  has  no  poor-h 
The  few  ])aupcrs  that  are  the  subjects  of  its  care,  are  let  out  by 
tract  to  benevolent  and  clever  individuals.     The  old  Columbia 
Clifton  Central  Turnpike  passes  through  the  county,  but  is  used 
kept  up  by  the  county,  as  are  all  other  roads.     The  dirt  roads  are 
ill  reasonable  repair. 

The  Secretary  is  under  special  obligations  to  Captain  Davenport 
W.  T.  Nixon,  Esq.,  for  valuable  assistjince  in  the  preparation  of  tlii 
count  of  Lawrence  county — a  county  to  which  the  immigrant  is  b 
directed  in  a  way  to  greatly  benefit  the  State,  and  which  takes  the 
in  manufactories. 


LEWIS  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Newbubg. 


Lewis  county,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  High 
Ejm  of  Middle  Tcnwcss^^,  NNVsa  w^wvzcd  into  a  separate  county  1 
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fractions  of  Maury,  Lawrence,  Wayne  and  Hickman,  in  the  year  1844. 
It  was  nrimed  in  honor  of  *Merriwether  Lewis,  the  companion  of 
Clarke  in  the  famous  overland  expedition  to  Oregon  Territory  in  the 
year  1803-6. 

Evtentf  Topography  and  Lands.  The  county  of  Lewis  contains 
about  353  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hickman,  east 
by  Maury,  south  by  Lawrence  and  Wayne,  and  west  by  Perry.  It  is 
perhaps  the  poorest  county  for  agricultural  purposes  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. Remote  from  market,  without  river  or  rail  communication, 
its  surface  composed  of  thin  soils  and  high  rolling  ridges,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  there  are  only  9,168  acres  of  improved  lands  re- 
ported out  of  an  area  of  225,920  acres,  or  about  one  acre  in  twenty- 
five.  This  county  is  one  of  extreme  wildness.  One  may  ride  for 
hours  through  open  woods,  or  over  rugged  hills,  without  meeting  with 
a  human  being,  or  seein^]^  any  signs  of  civilization.  The  timber  for 
miles  is  untouched,  the  wild  grasses  upon  the  broad  areas  of  flat  lands 
grow  with  spontaneous  luxuriance,  and  deer,  foxoc,  and  other  wild 
animals  and  fowls  roam  the  forest  almost  as  fearlessly  as  when  the  red 
man  claimed  the  country  as  his  own. 

Topographically,  Lewis  county  is  a  high,  level  plateau,  higher 
than  the  counties  surrounding,  and  gashed  by  frequent  streams  that 
take  their  rise  in  the  county,  and  flow  from  it  to  nearly  every  point  of 
the  compass.  Near  the  streams,  and  beyond  the  immediate  bottoms, 
the  land  is  ridgy,  sterile  in  character  and  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  red  oak,  chestnut,  and  a  tough  variety  of  poplar,  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  county,  *^blue  poplar."  The  soil  on  these  ridges  is 
flinty,  oftentimes  underlaid  with  slate,  and  is  almost  totally  deficient  in 
fertilizing  matter.  Upon  these  rolling  lands  from  three  to  four  barrels 
of  corn,  five  to  six  bushels  of  wheat,  and  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  pea- 


•"In  the  very  center  of  the  present  county,  on  the  line  of  the  old  Natches  Trace,  whUe  on  a 
journey  from  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  of  which  he  waa  Governor,  Merriwether  Lewi?,  on 
the  nth  day  of  October,  1809,  committed  puicide,  being  at  the  time  a  little  over  35  years  of  age, 
On  t'.iis  very  spot  he  w:is  buriotl,  and  the  Learislature  of  Tennessee,  in  1848,  had  a  suitable  monu- 
ment crc-.'tjd  to  his  memory.  This  monument,  with  a  pedestal  composed  of  the  hard,  siliceous 
rocks  uf  this  region,  and  a  shaft  of  limestone  in  imitation  of  a  giant  of  the  forest,  untimely 
broken,  is  typical  of  the  hard,  rough  life,  and  premature  death  of  a  man  of  whom  Jefferson  said : 
"  His  courage  w.is  undaunted,  his  firmness  and  perseverance  yielded  to  nothing  bat  impossibiU- 
tics :  a  rigid  diciplinarian,  yet  tender  as  a  father  to  those  committed  to  his  charge;  honest,  dis** 
int^re.'^tcd,  libernl,  with  a  sound  understanding  and  a  scrupulous  fidelity  to  truth."  Id  the 
mid.-t  of  dense  woods,  several  miles  from  any  human  habitation,  on  the  crest  of  a  bold,  broad 
ridge,  with  deep  gorges  running  toward  the  north-east  and  west,  and  near  the  commencement  of 
the  flat  lands,  this  monument  stands,  seldom  visited,  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  present  gener- 
ation of  men.  Its  entire  hight  is  about  23  fict,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  in  a  staid 
of  great  dilapidation,  many  of  the  rods  having  been  taken  away. 
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nufs^  are  considered  a  good  crop.  This  quality  of  land  is  in  no 
mand^  and  thousands  of  acres  may  be  bought  at  prices  varying  : 
fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  acre — the  latter  for  mineral  land 
which  more  hereafter.  A  mile  or  two  out  from  the  streams 
lands  become  fiat  and  open.  There  is  a  belt  of  such  land,  f 
miles  wide,  running  diagonally  through  the  county  from  south-ea 
north-west.  This  strip  is  unbroken,  and  is  covered,  for  the  i 
part,  with  scraggy  blackjacks  and  barren  grass,  which  last  fumi 
good  grazing  from  April  to  November.  The  soil  upon  these  flat  1 
is  thin,  and  to  some  degree  }>orous  and  leachy.  Much  of  it  c 
never  be  enriched,  especially  that  portion  of  the  flat  lands  that  1; 
bluish  subsoil  with  yellowish  gravel.  Where  the  color  of  the  sul 
is  red  and  the  clay  tenacious,  experience  has  demonstated  that  it 
be  converted  into  soils  of  more  than  average  fertility  by  keeping 
fires  from  the  woods,  thereby  allowing  the  undergrowth  to  shoo 
and  shade  the  lands,  and  permitting  the  leaves  and  decayed  timb< 
be  transformed  into  vegetable  mold.  In  spite  of  the  damage  doD 
the  timber  and  the  destruction  to  the  mast,  many  persons  living  in 
county,  having  inherited  the  pernicious  practice  from  their  Withers, 
persist  in  firing  the  woods  every  fall.  These  fires  sweep  with  re 
less  fury,  destroying  or  damaging  timber,  burning  up  enclosures 
spreading  terror  in  their  course.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
cellent  highway  pasturage  can  only  be  preserved  by  these  annual  bi 
ings,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  pasturage  would  pay  for  thcd 
age  done  in  other  particulars.  These  "barren"  or  pasture  lands 
wortli  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  location.  Tl 
'*ii  arc  but  three  varieties  of  soil  in  the  county — the  alluvial,  the  ch 

on  rolling  lands,  and  the  yellow  in  the  "barrens."  The  best  are  fo 
in  the  alluvial  bottoms — almost  the  only  lands  in  the  county  that 
cultivated,  and  indeed  all  that  will  repay  the  labors  of  the  husbn 
man.  The  bottom  lands  are  as  productive  as  the  bottom  lands  in 
part  of  the  State.  '  Dark  in  color,  they  are  warmed  by  the  summ 
heat  into  a  marvellous  fruitful nesss.  Corn  crops  averaging  sixt; 
eighty  bushels  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Wheat  yields  less  abu 
antly,  owing  to  the  excessive  growth  of  straw,  which  causes  it  to 
wliile  immature.  The  usual  average  of  hay  is  two  tons ;  peanuts  fi 
fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels;  oats  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bush 
The  latter  is  not  usually  threshed,  but  fed  in  the  sheaf.  Some  col 
is  planted  in  these  bottom  lands,  but  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  gro' 
of  that  great  staple.     The  stalk  grows  too  late  in  tlie  season — gn 
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too  rank  for  the  climate,  and  many  of  the  bolls  are  caught  by  the  frost 
in  an  immature  state. 

These  bottom  lands  command  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices.  The 
usual  price  is  forty  dollars  per  acre  for  the  best  improved  lowland  farms, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  sales  of  such  farms,  timber 
land  enough  on  the  hills  is  gratuituouoly  given  to  support  the  farm 
and  keep  it  fenced.  It  may  seem  curious  that  there  should  be  a  ready 
sale  for  these  bottom  lands  in  a  county  where  land  is  so  abundant. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  farms  lie  upon  water 
courses.  These  farms,  for  the  most  part,  are  worked  by  an  industrious, 
frugal  population  who  own  them,  and  are  always  anxious  to  extend 
their  boundaries  by  investing  their  earnings  in  valuable  lands  that  ad- 
join them.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  good  bottom  lands  are  in  bet- 
ter demand  in  Lewis  county,  and  at  better  prices,  remote  as  it  is  from 
all  facilities  for  transportation,  than  in  many  of  the  richer  counties 
lying  convenient  to  river  and  railroad  communication.  Though  desti- 
tute of  these  facilities,  the  farmers  have  a  good  market  for  their  sur- 
plus corn  at  Napier  Furnace,  and  at  some  of  the  cotton  factories  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Lawrence.  A  good  farmer  on  a  good  bottom 
farm  in  Lewis  county,  has  some  peculiar  advantages  afforded  him. 
Untempled  by  the  demands  of  fashionable  life,  his  wife  and  daughters 
usually  manufacture  all  the  goods  consumed  by  the  household,  the 
wool  for  which  he  raises  without  expense ;  for  the  hardy  breed  of  sheep 
grown  in  the  county  will  subsist  the  entire  year  upon  the  wild  grasses 
that  grow  upon  the  rolling  hills  and  level  plains,  and  upon  the  mosses 
and  ferns  that  fringe  the  streams  and  cover  the  marshy  spots.  His 
hogs  eat  but  little  corn.  The  acorns  and  chestnuts  that  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  like  a  shower  of  hailstones,  afford  ample  sustenance ; 
the  sweet-tasted  ones  being  eaten  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  bitter 
ones  after  they  have  been  sweetened  by  the  process  of  germination. 
The  extensive  highland  pasturage  enables  him  to  rear  his  stock  of 
cattle  at  a  nominal  expense,  so  that  almost  his  entire  crop  of  corn,  hay 
and  oats,  as  well  as  his  peanuts,  cotton  and  tobacco  can  be  converted 
into  money. 

Compared  with  Lewis,  the  poorest  county  in  Middle  Tennessee^ 
M:uiry,  the  most  fertile,  has  twenty  times  as  many  acres  of  improved 
lands,  yet  it  does  not  raise  twenty  times  the  quantity  of  corn,  oats, 
wool  or  cattle ;  and  of  the  quantity  raised,  Maury  requires  at  least 
one-third  more  for  home  consumption.     So  that  it  appears  that  al- 
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though  the  farmers  of  I^wis  labor  under  many  disadvantages,  the] 
really  more  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the  amount  invested  than 
farmers  in  the  richest  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.  And  this  \ 
jHjrity  shows  itself  in  the  better  condition  of  their  farms,  in  their  j 
ity  to  i>ay  for  what  they  buy,  and  in  the  general  contentment  of 
farmers,  and  above  all,  in  the  fact  that  good  farming  lands  are 
third  hip:hcr  than  before  the  war.  There  is  no  emigration  from 
county,  and  but  little  immigration  to  it,  though  hard  working,  in 
trious  men  would  find  it  a  field  tempting  in  many  respects.  1 
would  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  in  fruit-growing,  for  which  the 
lands  arc  well  adapted,  would  probably  find  a  new  industry  that  w 
be  remunerative,  pleasant  and  healthful. 

Fruit  The  high  elevation  of  the  county  almost  assures  a  boun 
fruit  crop,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  peach  orchard  to  fail  tb 
l)lantcd  \\\\o\\  the  ridge  lands.  These  lands,  as  before  mentioned, 
sterile,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  suited  to  the  latitude,  from  the  appl 
the  blackberry,  grow  well  on  them.  Unsuited  for  com,  wheat,  < 
IHjanuts  or  cotton,  they  may  be  made  profitable  in  orchards,  and 
also  j^row  a  fine,  silky  quality  of  tobacco,  that  is  sought  after  for  i 
ufacturinir  purjioses.  Yet  it  would  be  unwise  for  any  one  to  sett) 
either  the  rid<;e  lands,  or  barren  or  flat  lands,  for  the  purpose  of 
cral  farming.  Many  have  tried  it,  and  the  deserte<l  old  fields,  fenc 
and  houseless,  show  how  cruelly  they  have  been  deceived.  Yet^  ii 
these  deserted  ])laccs,  apple  and  j>each  trees,  vigorous  in  spite  of  d( 
tion,  fully  attest  the  value  of  the  land  for  the*growing  of  fruits. 

Htock  and  Labor,  Relying,  as  the  farmers  do,  upon  the  higli 
pasturage,  and  being  subject  to  frequent  losses  of  stock  by  straj 
they  have  never  thought  it  profitable  to  introduce  improved  breed 
hogs,  sluM^p  or  cattle.  Of  mules  and  horses,  not  more  arc  raised  i 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  county,  but  many  beef  cattle  are  fatti 
and  driven  to  Xashville  and  to  other  points.  Dogs  are  very  destnic 
of  sheep,  and  the  number  in  the  county  has  been  lessened  onc-t 
since  the  war,  from  this  cause  alone.  There  is  about  one  sheep  fori 
per-on  in  the  (jonnty,  which  is  about  three  times  the  average  of 
State.  Under  the  charge  of  a  shepherd,  thousands  of  sheep  coul 
subsisted  upon  the  wild  grasses  at  an  almost  nominal  sum,  and  a  p 
could  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  wool  and  mutton  that  would  sal 
the  most  unreasonable.  As  an  evidence  that  sheep  can  l)e  raised  u 
out  expense  to  their  owners,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  hundreds  i 
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be  bought  at  $1.50  and  $2  per  head.  They  are  never  seen,  except  at 
shearing  time,  when  they  are  driven  up,  sheared,  and  the  lambs  marked. 
As  the  farms  are  cultivated  mainly  by  their  owners  and  families,  and 
BS  there  are  but  few  colored  persons  in  the  county,  (the  census  for  1870 
giving  only  188  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,)  there  is  little 
help  hired  for  farm  work.  Good  farm  laborers  are  worth  from  $12  to 
$15  per  month  and  board,  but  as  the  furnace  in  the  county  can  pay 
from  $26  to  $40  for  good  hands,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  labor 
apon  the  farm,  however  much  it  might  be  desired. 

Streams.  Lewis  county  is  well  watered,  and  has  an  abundance  of 
good  water-power  for  milling  purposes,  though  there  is  scarcely  a  p^ood 
mill  in  the  county.  Swan  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Duck 
River,  rises  in  the  county,  flows  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  emp- 
ties into  Duck  River  four  miles  above  Centerville.  This  stream  is 
totiilly  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  water-power,  on  account  of  its  banks. 
These  arc  low  and  gravelly,  and  are  constantly  changing.  Large  beds 
jf  loosened  gravel  and  sand,  covering  a  space  from  one  to  two  hundred 
frards  wide,  are  found  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  running  stream, 
ind  during  a  freshet  these  beds  of  gravel  are  washed  from  place  to 
place,  destroying  fords,  changing  the  channel  of  the  stream  and  some- 
times covering  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands.  Little  Swan  rises  near  the 
center  of  the  county,  and  enters  Swan  one  mile  above  Palestine,  a  vil- 
lage that  is  almost  as  deserted  as  some  of  the  villages  in  the  country 
from  which  it  is  named.  This  creek  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Big 
Swan,  and  is  almost  useless  for  milling  purposes.  Indian  Creek,  also 
a  tributary  of  Swan  Creek,  rises  six  miles  west  of  Palestine,  flows  west, 
and  enters  into  the  Swan  one-half  mile  north  of  Palestine.  This 
stream  has  one  mill  built  u]K)n  it.  Cane  Creek  rises  within  the  limits 
of  the  county,  runs  north-west  and  empties  into  Buffalo,  in  Perry 
county,  passing  through  a  ix)rtion  of  flickman.  This  stream  has  some 
fine  mill  sites  upon  it.  Trace  Creek  has  its  source  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  empties  into  Buffalo 
Creek  three  miles  above  Ashland,  in  Wayne  county.  It  furnishes  val- 
uable water  privileges.  Rock  House  Creek  rises  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  runs  south,  and  enters  Buffalo  Creek  near  the  mouth  of 
Trace  Creek.  It  has  some  good  mill  sites.  Grinder's  Creek,  noted 
for  its  wide,  fertile  bottoms,  is  a  tributary  of  Buffalo  Creek,  and  rises 
Dear  the  center  of  the  county.  Big  Buffalo  Creek,  taking  its  rise  in 
Lewis  and  Lawrence,  runs  first  west,  then  makes  a  right  angle,  pass- 
es through  a  portion   of  Lewis,  and  empties  iuto  Duc\l  IBCwet^  m 
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Humphreys  county.  It  is  an  excellent  >vater-pQ\ver,  the  banks 
composed  of  limestone,  siliceous  shale  and  slate.  Little  Buffalo  ( 
a  tributary  of  the  latter,  resembles  it  in  the  character  ofitsbanki 
is  remarkable  as  having  no  bottom  lands  lying  on  it,  the  ridges  c 
adjacent  country  running  down  and  terminating  on  the  stream  inl 
It  is  one  of  the  best  water-jKJwers  in  the  State.  Brush  Creek 
in  Lawren(?e  county,  and  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  1 
county,  in  a  direction  nearly  north,  and  enters  into  Little  B 
Creek  about  one  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  latter  and  Big 
falo  creeks.  On  this  stream  a  new  furnace  is  in  process  of  er© 
and  wlien  completed  will  have  a  capacity  of  making  twelve  tons  < 
iron  per  day.  Chief's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Little  Bufialo  Creek, 
in  Liwrence,  and  runs  west  through  the  southern  bonlers  ol 
county.  This  stream  has  a  constant  supply  of  water,  rapid  fall, 
banks,  affording  fine  sites  for  factories.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ^ 
powci-s  in  the  State,  admirably  suited  for  driving  the  machinery  ol 
ton  and  woolen  mills,  as  well  as  for  furnaces.  Upon  this  strean 
built  Xapier's  Furnace,  a  flouring  and  saw-mill,  and,  before  the 
there  was  in  operation,  U|K)n  its  banks,  a  forge.  From  the  bluffi 
border  it,  the  flux  is  obtiiined  for  the  furnace,  and  much  good  bail 
rock,  in  layers  of  suitable  width,  is  found.  Pond,  a  tributary  ol 
I  BiiiKilo  Creek,  takes  its  rise  near  Newburg,  the  county  seat  of  L 

'  run.s  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  has  two  mills  erected  on  it 

is  a  good  water-power,  rapid  in  itsfall,  and  has  good,  substantial  b; 
West  Fork  of  Bi<rbv  rises  in  the  county,  near  the  eastern  limit 
V I  flows  north,  emptying  into  Big  Bigby.     It  is  also  a  good  watcr-p 

Cat  hey  \s  Creek  rises  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
north-east,  and  empties  into  Duck  River.  This  stream  is  subji 
great  overflows,  which  sweep  everything  in  its  course,  but  for  t 
would  be  a  most  excellent  water-power.  Little  Grinder's,  a  trib 
of  BiiT  Swan,  rises  near  Newburg,  and  runs  north.  It  is  also  one  o 
best  water-powers  in  the  county,  and  has  fine  banks  and  good  site 
mills  and  factories.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Lewis  county  has  fi 
streams,  either  rising  in  the  county  or  passing  through  it,  upon  x 
which,  except  three,  may  be  found  good  factory  and  mill  sites. 
cannot  i>e  doubted  that  in  the  future  much  of  this  water-power  wi 
utilillzed,  and  that  the  present  quietneas  of  their  banks  will  be  bn 
by  the  whir  of  the  spindle,  the  clanking  of  the  loom  and  the  roi 
the  furnace. 

Iron  InJicrenU.     A^s  yet  there  is  but  one  furnace  in  the  county, 
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though  there  is  ore  enough  and  timber  enough,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  county, 
"  to  run  a  hundred  furnaces  a  hundred  years."  Indeed,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  the  top  of  nearly  every  ridge  is  a  rich  bed  of  limo- 
nitc  iron  ore,  which  will  yield  from  the  furni^ce  from  forty-five  to  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  lands  in  the 
county  is  charged  with  iron  ore.  This  ore  is  found  in  banks  more  or 
lei*s  extensive,  and  is  confined  to  the  rolling  lands.  The  rocks  under- 
lying this  whole  region,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  are  limestone,  charged 
with  flinty  masses  and  fine  siliceous  and  clayey  impurities.  This  bed 
of  siliceous  debris  is  of  varying  thickness,  from  a  few  feet  to  several 

hundred,  and  forms  the  matrix  of  the  iron  ore.  The  banks  differ  in 
extent,  sometimes  covering  but  a  small  space  of  an  acre  or  two,  again 
covering  square  miles.  The  depth  to  which  the  ore  extends  is  also 
variable.  Around  Napier's  Furnace,  (cold  blast)  which  is  situated  on 
Chief's  Creek,  nine  miles  south  of  the  county  seat,  ore  has  been  dug  at 
a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  without  any  diminution  in  the  quality  or 
quantity.  From  the  best  banks  about  one-fourth  of  the  material  re- 
moved is  iron  ore.  Between  Allen's  Creek  and  Brush  Creek  the  rich- 
est ores  are  found,  and  these  lands  may  be  bought  at  $2  per  acre.  Na- 
pier's Furnace,  the  only  one  now  in  operation  in  Lewis  county,  was  first 
erected  in  1834.  It  was  leased  in  1873  by  Ward,  Rains  &  Co.,  and 
put  into  operation  on  the  15th  of  September.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  it  made  about  nine  tons  of  pig  metal  per  day,  at  a  cost  of 
about  f  24  per  ton,  but  this  cost,  the  superintendent  thinks,  may  be  re- 
duced to  $18  by  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  on  hand  to  run 
for  ten  months.  Wood  choppers  are  ]>aid  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
oents  per  cord,  and  day  laborers  $1.50  per  day,  they  feeding  themselves. 
About  200  bushels  of  charcoal  is  consumed  in  making  a  ton  of  iron. 

The  country  in  the  iron  region  abounds  in  fine  timber,  water-power, 
and  though  hilly,  is  sufficiently  level  for  transportation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  furnace  with  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  pc»r  day  can  run  on 
the  timber  within  a  radius  of  three  mile^  for  thirty  years.  The  great- 
est drawback  to  the  iron  interests  of  Lewis  county  is  the  want  of  trans- 
portation. It  now  costs  f  7  per  ton  to  deliver  it  on  the  railroad  at 
Columbia,  the  nearest  point,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles.  When 
the  contemplated  railroad  from  Columbia  through  Mt.  Pleasant,  on 
through  Lewis  and  Wayne  to  Clifton,  is  completed,  it  will  open  up  one 
ui  btie  finest  iron  regions  in  the  State.     The  quality  of  \Toii  m^xixi^'dw^- 
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iiired  from  thcw  nrw*  witli  dmrcosl  is  of  a  character  remarkable  for  its 
toilf^hness^  ami  U  wtu'rlit  after  by  maniifacturera  of  boiler  plate  and  car 
wheels. 

TownM.  Nt'wbitrff,  the  county  sent  of  Lewis  county,  is  twenty-eight 
miles  west  of  ('ulimiliiii,  and  is  the  only  pnst-olSre  in  the  county.  It 
is  nlmost  B  (Icmrtcil  villuge,  no  business  of  consequence  hai.-ing  been 
done  there  n\wf.  tlip  war.  At  one  time  the  village  contained  three 
stores,  but  only  one  oslablishment  is  now  cjirried  on,  which  retails 
whisky  and  II  Tow  domestic  goods.  Palestine  is  another  deserted  vil- 
lagfc,  tiituati-d  five  iiiilew  north  of  Newburg.  It  was  once  a  pla(«  of 
some  busini'MS,  hut  the  houses  are  now  deserted,  A  church  and  a  grave- 
yard an  the  most  j)vi:>minent  features  of  the  spot. 

OeneriU  ()!tneroii.Hmti».  The  numerous  streams  in  Lewis  county  fui^ 
nioh  flue  Sjwrt  for  tlm  fisherman.  The  most  common  varieties  are  "llie 
black  perch,  tvniit,  salmon  and  red  horse."  Many  fish  dums  are  built 
upon  the  streams,  nnd  huiidrede  of  fish  arc  taken  after  a  hard  Rita. 
The  woods  arc  stocked  with  deer,  turkeys,  foxes,  opossums,  ground 
ho;jpi,  wolves  wild  cats,  squirrels  and  rabbits.  Patridges  are  plcotild, 
and  are  raivly  disiurhcd  by  hunters.  Deer  arc  pnitccted  by  law  fron 
from  the  Idt  of  M.u\:h  to  tlic  ist  of  Scptcoibcr.  Lmvis  county,  as  mi^ 
be  expected,  has  but  few  schools,  and  even  a  system  of  commoD  schoola 
can  do  but  Uttle  good  in  a  population  so  sparse.  Twelve  free  schoob 
were  in  o)>enition  for  a  portion  of  the  year  1873,  bnt  as  the  amotint  of 
funds  coming  to  the  county  is  small  they  were  only  kept  ap  two  or 
three  months.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  of  this  county,  that  despite 
its  remoteness  frttm  market,  its  futnre  is  bright  with  splendid  poeabtli- 
tics.  The  vfr>*  sterility  of  the  soil  may  lead  its  citiiens  to  direct  their 
allentinn  to  their  immense  iron  deposits,  and  to  the  otiliztng  of  the 
jrrcat  water-jwwer  that  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  connty.  Its  only 
ho|ic  for  n-e«Ith  is  in  mannfkrtunng.  Lying  contiguoos  to  the  cotton 
rcirion,  abunduitlr  supplied  with  timber,  with  a  high,  dry  and  health- 
ful olimi(t«^,  ami  where  cheap  home«  may  be  bad  for  operalivesj  every 
dtmliliou,  except  fiiciHtics  for  transportation,  exists  for  makiDg  it  a 
SKoessfiil  manu&cturing  region. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Fayetteville. 

This  county  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1809, 
and  organized  the  following  year.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Marshall,  Bedford  and  Moore,  on  the  east  by  Moore  and  Franklin,  on 
the  south  by  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  on  the  west  by  Giles  and  Mar- 
shall counties.  It  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  great  Central  Basin 
of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  contains  about  520  square  miles,  or  332,800 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-five  civil  districts.  The  county  is 
cut  into  nearly  two  equal  parts  by  Elk  River,  which  flows  from  east  to 
west.  The  streams  which  enter  this  river  from  the  north,  beginning  in 
the  west,  are  Bradshaw  Creek,  Swan  Creek,  Cane  Creek,  Norris  Creek, 
Mulberry  Creek,  Roundtree's  Creek,  Tucker's  Creek  and  Farris'  Creek. 
These  tributaries  of  the  Elk  River  all  flow  approximately  south.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Elk  River  from  the  south  side,  beginning  on  the  east, 
are  Shelton's  Creek,  Duke's  Creek,  Stewart's  Creek,  Wells'  Creek, 
Cold  Water  Creek  and  Kelley's  Creek.  Between  Elk  River  and  the 
Alabama  line  is  a  belt  of  high,  level  land,  which  is  the  water-shed  be- 
tween Elk  River  and  the  Tennessee.  Flint  River,  with  its  numerous 
feeders,  rises  on  this  high  land  and  flows  south  into  the  Tennessee  River, 
as  also  does  Piney.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  greatly  diversified. 
On  the  north  runs  Elk  Ridge,  which  divides  the  waters  of  Elk  and 
Duck  rivers.  This  ridge  sends  out  numerous  spurs,  which  form  the 
elevated  lands  between  the  streams  on  the  north  side  of  Elk  River. 
On  the  south  side,  high,  flat-topped,  rolling  hills  are  met  with  until 
the  flat  lands  begin,  which  latter  extend  to  the  Alabama  line. 

Climate  and  Geology,  The  climate  of  Lincoln  county  is  mild  and 
salubrious.  An  ice  season  seldom  occurs,  and  the  summer  heat  rarely 
reaches  100°  Fahrenheit.  Epidemics  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
county.  The  average  elevation  being  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  air  is  comparatively  free  from  miasmatic  influences.  The 
average  temperature  for  winter  is  about  42°;  spring,  61°;  summer,  78°; 
autumn,  61°.  The  average  for  the  year  is  60°.  The  greatest  range  for 
any  one  month  does  not  exceed  40°.  The  geologiottl  situation  of  the 
county  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  Siliceous  Group  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  formation  and  the  Nashville  Group  of  the  Lower 
Silurian.   On  the  line  of  railroad  may  be  seen  large  quantiti^  of  Black 
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Shale,  which  is  so  irapn^gaated  with  petroleum  or  bitumen  that  it 
sustain  for  months  a  fire  when  kindled  on  it.  This  Black  Shale  is 
rich  in  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  the  decomposition  of  which  copperas 
alum  arc  formed.  It  easily  disintegrates  upon  exposure,  and  is  vj 
le&s  exccj)t  for  the  manufacture  of  the  salts  mentioned.  Many  of 
limestone  rocks  are  but  aggregations  of  fossil  remains. 

Marble.  There  is  in  the  county  a  very  fair  article  of  marble, 
few  miles  east  of  Fayctteyille  is  a  quarry  of  reddish,  variegatc<l  raai 
su(;h  as  is  used  in  making  the  railing  to  the  main  stairway  in  the  C 
tol,  and  for  making  the  columns  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  use 
denominated  East  Tennessee  marble.  Some  specimens  are  superio 
that  used  in  the  Capitol  in  fineness  and  colors.  It  is  sometimes  inji 
by  particles  of  iron  pyrites. 

Landsy  Timber  and  Crops.  The  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a « 
lying  on  the  Alabama  line,  about  eight  miles  wide,  and  contaii 
about  one-third  of  the  county,  are  very  fertile.  This  is  a  strip  of  1 
plateau,  and  is  exceedingly  level,  so  much  so  that  it  is  not  ' 
drained.  The  subsoil  is  a  pale,  yellowish  clay,  porous  and  leachy, 
ccpt  in  swamps,  where  the  clay  is  bluish,  and  therefore  scarcely  sus 
tible  of  improvement.  A  few  spots,  with  good  red  clay  subsoil] 
found,  and  where  these  occur  the  lands  are  rated  higher,  and  are  no 
more  productive.  This  portion  of  Lincoln  county  is  of  the  same  c 
actcr  as  the  flat  lands  in  Lewis  county,  to  which  the  reader  is  refer 
No  limestone  rock  is  seen  on  this  plateau  and  the  wild  growtl 
dicates  poverty.  Much  of  it  is,  however,  well  timbered — oak,  h 
ory,  chestnut,  blackjack,  sour  wood.  Chestnut  oak  and  ])op1ar  coi 
tutc  the  ])rincipal  timber  trees.  The  undergrowth  is  huckleb 
bushes,  green  briers,  and  occasional  patches  of  alder  bushes. 

Of  the  timber  on  these   Highlands,  chestnut  is  considered  the  i 
valuable,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  made  into  rails  and  sent  to 
other  portions  of  the  county.     A  good  chestnut  fence  will,  it  is  said, 
I  forty  years  with  little  repair.     The  rails,  delivered  in  Fayetteville, 

!  for  three  dollars  per  hundred,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  fortl 

from  the  more  fertile  sections  of  the  county.  This  land  can  be  boi 
for  a  small  price,  ranging  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  ] 
sparsely  settled,  aijd  is  regarded  as  of  but  little  value,  except  for  1 
trees  and  the  timber. 

,  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  of  the  most  fertile  character.    £ 

cious  valleys,  alternatm^  V\\.Vi  \i\\\a  «Avd  ridges,  are  the  leading  fetU 
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of  this  portion  of  the  county.  Many  knolls^  near  Elk  river,  are  up- 
raised alluvium,  as  is  shown  by  the  pebbles  and  other  alluvial  indica- 
tions. Upon  some  of  the  "hills,  the  loose  limestone  lies  in  such  abund- 
ance as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  culture.  Upon  these,  however, 
blue-grass  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  and  the  sunny  slopes  will  fur- 
nish ample  grazing  during  the  entire  winter  for  sheep  and  cows.  The 
timber  consists  of  linn,  buckeye,  hickory,  poplar,  box  elder,  black 
walnut,  wild  cherry,  black  locust,  chestnut,  beech,  gum,  dogwood,  iron 
wood,  hornbeam,  sugar  tree,  hackberry,  cedar  in  limited  quantities,  and 
elm.  Chestnut  oaks  grow  very  large  on  Elk  Ridge.  An  enterprising 
citizen,  a  few  years  since,  planted  a  glady  spot  on  his  farm  in  black 
locust,  which  at  present  forms  a  splendid  grove  of  that  valuable  tim- 
ber. He  thinks  it  is  more  valuable  to  him  even  than  his  rich  bottom 
lands ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  wood,  he  has  a  good  stand 
of  blue-grass  upon  it,  upon  which  subsists  a  large  flock  of  goats  during 
the  entire  year. 

The  valleys  of  Elk  River  and  Cane  Creek  will  average,  probably, 
a  mile  in  width,  and  the  latter  is  probably  fifteen  miles  in  length.  All 
the  land  north  of  Elk  River  was  once  covered  with  cane  thirty  feet 
high,  and  even  now  farmers  in  plowing  to  a  great  depth  turn  up  masses 
of  cane  roots.  The  soil  is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  State,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  gather  1,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acr^ ;  2,000  pounds 
have  been  raised.  On  East  and  West  Mulberry,  the  lands  are  worth 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  the  former  for  ridge  lands,  and  this 
may  be  considered  a  fair  average  price  for  the  limestone  soils  of  the 
county.  The  flat  lands  heretofore  spoken  of  are  much  cheaper.  The 
very  best  of  them  may  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  while  large 
quantities  of  it  will  not  bring  in  the  market  three  dollars  per  acre. 

The  corn  crops  of  Lincoln  are  generally  very  fine.  It  is  questiona- 
ble whether  any  other  county  in  the  State  can  make  a  better  average 
in  this  great  staple  than  Lincoln.  Wheat,  also,  when  properly  put  in, 
makes  very  satisfactory  returns.  Timothy  grows  with  great  luxuriance 
upon  the  moist  bottoms,  but  the  sun  sometime  kills  it  out  very  badly 
after  the  mowing  season.  But  for  this  it  would  probably  be  a  staple 
crop.  Millet  of  every  variety  yields  abundantly.  The  heaviest  millet 
crops  we  have  seen  harvested  in  the  State,  grew  in  Lincoln.  Cotton, 
however,  is  the  great  crop,  and  almost  every  thing  in  the  better  parts 
of  the  county  is  sacrificed  to  this.  But  for  this  Lincoln  county  would, 
undoubtedly,  become  famous  for 
61 
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Stock^aiaing,  Every  thing  marks  thig  county  as  well  adapted  to 
the  rearing  of  stock.  The  blue-grass  that  clothes  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  the  well  watered  valleys,  and  the  ease  with  which  forage  can  be 
grown,  as  well  as  the  abundant  yield  of  the  corn  crop,  show  how  easily 
and  how  cheaply  stock  of  the  best  quality  could  be  grown.  There  is 
an  inclination  among  some  of  the  best  farmers  to  abandon  the  growing 
of  cotton  and  substitute  therefor,  the  raising  of  stock.  The  financial 
embarrassments  under  which  the  farmers  labored  immediately  sabse- 
quent  to  the  war,  compelled  many  of  them  to  continue  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  although  their  judgments  pointed  to  stock-raisiog  as  tbe 
most  pleasant,  and  in  time,  the  most  remunerative.  A  great  deal  of 
fine  soil  has  been  sterilized  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  a  manifest  improvement  is  now  going  on.  The  farmers 
are  sowing  more  dover,  stopping  washes,  putting  up  stone  fences,  and  in- 
creasing the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  stock.  Some  very  fine 
short-horns  have  been  imported,  and  some  of  the  finest  sheep  to  be 
found  in  the  State  are  in  Lincoln.  The  native  breeds  of  cattle  are 
hardy,  and  are  usually  good  milkers.  These  are  being  crossed  on 
the  Short-horns  and  Alderney,  and  a  high  order  of  graded  cattle  will 
soon  be  found  upon  nearly  every  farm. 

The  Farmers  and  Farms.  The  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  usually  well- 
informed  and  industrious.  There  is,  probably,  a  greater  number  of 
renters  in  Lincoln  county  than  in  any  county  in  the  Central  Basin. 
The  farms  will  probably  average  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  arable 
land.  The  census  returns  show  3,393  farms,  of  which  1,154,  or  over 
one-third,  were  between  twenty  and  fifty  acres.  Since  1870  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  county  has  been  cut  off,  and  is  now  embraced  in 
the  new  county  of  Moore.  The  farm  houses  and  improvements  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Maury,  Davidson,  Williamson,  Rutherford, 
or  Bedford,  but  the  percentage  of  profits  is  probably  greater.  Land 
rents  usually  higher,  and  there  is  generally  an  active  demand  for  lands 
to  be  rented.  But  little  is  sold  however.  As  has  been  before  re- 
marked, the  lands  are  usually  fertile,  but  the  exhaustive  process 
through  which  some  of  them  have  passed,  has  impaired  their  fertility 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  crop  can  be  grown  profitably  upon  them. 
We  observe  many  hill-sides  so  washed  as  to  be  permanently  ruined. 
The  limestone  lies  very  near  the  surface  in  Lincoln  county,  and  when 
by  injudicious  tillage  the  soil  is  washed  down  to  the  underlying  rock| 
the  land  cannot  be  reclaimed,  except  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  times 
its  value.     Deep  plowing  and  subsoiling  are  lessons  that  the  fiirmeis  of 
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Lincoln  will  have  to  learn.  Shallow  plowing  is  the  direct  road  to 
poverty  and  exhaustion.  Hill-side  plows  should  be  used,  and  team 
•enough  employed  to  plow  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  be- 
hind them,  at  least  once  in  three  or  four  years,  should  be  run  a  sub- 
toiler.  The  large  quantity  of  limestone  rocks  that  are  lying  upon  the 
surface  should  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  spread  upon  the  sur- 
face. It  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  land.  This  has  been 
tried  in  Bedford  with  marked  effect  upon  worn  soils.  Let  the  farmers 
of  that  rich  old  county — rich  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth — rich  in 
climate,  in  soil,  in  society,  in  history — ^see  to  it  that  their  lands  art^ 
preserved  by  deep  plowing,  subsoiling  and  clovering.  Plowing  with 
one  horse  upon  rolling  land  is  a  suicidal  policy.  The  very  greatness 
of  the  county  is  involved  in  it.  Their  very  hill-sides  will  grow  power, 
wealth  and  greatness  for  them  if  they  are  preserved.  Let  them  sow 
clover  and  enrich  their  lands.  Let  intelligence,  and  not  custom,  gov- 
ern. And  then,  with  a  proper  diversification  of  crops  and  a  judicious 
and  far-sighted  policy  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  new  industries 
will  spring  up.  Their  streams,  which  are  flowing  with  all  their  power 
to  the  gulf,  will,  in  time,  be  harnessed  and  made  to  work  up  their  pro- 
ducts, so  as  to  quadruple  their  value.  Not  a  single  pound  of  cotton 
fihould  ever  be  exported  from  Lincoln.  Just  enough  should  be  raised 
to  supply  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  county,  and  no 
more.  Just  that  much  will  be  profitable..  The  greatest  drawback  to 
manufacturing  in  the  county  is  the  indisposition  of  large  landholders 
to  sell  their  lands.  A  dense  population,  |)erhaps,  is  not  desir- 
able, but  a  population  sufficient  to  carry  on  every  branch  of  human 
industry,  for  which  there  are  natural  facilities,  should  certainly  be  en- 
couraged. Every  foot  of  land  that  should  be  cultivated,  and  is  not, 
for  want  of  laborers,  is  so  much  loss  to  the  owners,  to  the  county  and 
to  the  State.  Every  stream  that  can  turn  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment profitably,  and  is  wasting  its  power  for  want  of  labor,  is  so  much 
loss.  One  reason  why  so  many  farms  are  found  with  whole  fields 
washed  into  gullies,  and  irredeemably  sterilized,  is  that  the  cultivators 
of  them  have  generally  no  permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  The  rem- 
edy lies  alone  with  the  landholders — either  long  leases  or  sales. 

FruU^ffrotting.      While  the  low  bottoms  are  not  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  on  account  of  its  liability  to  be  killed  by  late  frosts  in 
^ringy  the  flat  lands  and  hilly  regions  grow  almost  every  variety  of 
fruit  to  be  found  in  the  State,  to  great  perfection.    TVie  ftwcmeTO  m^ 
phmtiwg  out  many  new  orchards,  and  special  attention  \va»,  vnAim  \5afc 
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past  few  years,  been  directed  to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  The  admi- 
rable drainage  and  broken  surface  of  the  country  around  Fayejiteville, 
together  with  the  abundance  of  wild  grape-vines,  show  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  A  gentleman  living  in 
Fayetteville,  of  foreign  descent,  planted,  a  few  years  since,  one  hand- 
red  and  ten  vines.  They  were  of  the  Concord,  Catawba,  Delaware 
and  Herbcmont's  Madeira — ^the  last  a  native  of  Georgia.  Nine  out  of 
ten  bore  well,  and  the  third  year  after  planting  them  he  made  one 
hundred  andt^n  gallons  of  wine,  and  this  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
He  thinks  it  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  crop  in  the  country,  and 
recently  he  has  purchased  land  upon  one  of  the  many  slopes  around 
Fayetteville,  and  intends  going  largely  into  the  cultivation  of  the  vine^ 
The  Concord  is  his  preference  for  a  wine  grape.  It  is  hardy,  a  gener- 
ous bearer,  and  suited  to  the  climate. 

The  Water-^ower,  while  not  the  best  in  the  State,  is  fully  equal  to 
all  the  present,  and  probable  future,  demands  of  the  county.  Elk 
River  is  not  an  ungovernable  stream,  and  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  de- 
structive to  mills  or  dams,  and  for  every  distance  of  five  miles  good 
sites  for  manufactories  may  be  found.  The  banks  are  limestone,  gen- 
erally, and  material  is  abundant  for  the  construction  of  durable  dams, 
at  a  small  cost.  The  fall  of  the  river  is  good,  the  supply  of  water 
constant,  and  many  necks  of  peninsulas  may  be  tunneled  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  very  rapid  flow  of  water.  Several  good  flouring  mills  are  on 
the  river;  one  near  Fayetteville  that  manufactures  a  superior  article  of 
flour. 

History  of  Organization,  Towns  and  Public  Improvements,  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  county,  in  1810,  Oliver  Williams,  of  Williamson 
county,  qualified  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  who  had  removed,  with  his  mother, 
to  Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  acted  as  Clerk,  pi*o  tern.  At  this 
meeting,  Brice  M.  Garner  was  elected  County  Court  Clerk,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  build 
a  temple  of  justice,  and  Micajah  and  William  McElroy,  father  and  son, 
became  the  contractors.  Prior  to  1809  District  Courts  were  held,  but 
during  that  year  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  establishing  our 
present  system  of  Circuit  Courts.  Thomas  Stewart  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  circuit  including  Lincoln,  upon  the  organi- 
z:ition  of  the  county,  and  James  Bright  appointed  Clerk.  The  first 
courts  were  held  in  a  house  two  miles  west  of  the  present  county  seat, 
tlien  owned  by  a  man  named   Greer.     Ezekiel  Norris,  who  removed 
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from  Montgomery  county  about  the  year  1805,  bought  two  sections  of 
land,  containing  1,280  acres,  lying  at  the  junction  of  Norris'  Creek 
with  Elk  River,  that  had  been  taken  up  in  the  year  1787,  under  an 
old  North  Carolina  warrant.  He  having  heard  that  Greer  had  agreed 
to  donate  a  small  quantity  of  land  for  the  county  seat,  met  the  com- 
missioner and  proposed  to  give  one  hundred  acres  where  the  present 
town  of  Favetteville  stands,  if  the  commissioner  would  build  the 
court-house  upon  it.  This  he  readily  agreed  to  do,  and  accepted 
Norris'  proposal,  but  Norris,  having  learned  in  the  meanwhile  that  he 
lad  been  misinformed  as  to  Greer,  afterwards  demanded  compensation 
for  the  hundred  acres,  and  was  allowed  by  the  commissioner  $700. 
This  was  then  divided  into  lots  and  sold,  and  the  money  appropriated 
to  county  buildings.     And  thus  began  the  pleasant  town  of 

Faydtemlle^  which  stands  on  a  considerable  elevation,  and  commands 
s  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  scenery  is  decidedly  pic- 
turesque ;  the  spurs  of  Elk  Ridge  and  Pea  iCidge  rise  in  solemn  gran- 
-deur  like  the  parapets  of  the  Titans.  The  inter venient  valleys,  through 
which  flow  Elk  River  and  Norris'  Creek,  present  a  lovely  country. 
The  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and  grass,  the  stately  residences  peeping 
out  from  a  mass  of  dense  foliage,  the  snug  cottages  embowered  in  ever- 
greens, and  winding  roads,  skirted  with  white-washed  fences,  present 
such  a  variety  to  the  eye  that  it  never  wearies.  The  town  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,800,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  seven  dry  goods  stores,  six  wholesale  grocery  stores, 
three  drug  stores,  one  boot,  shoe  and  hat  store,  six  retail  liquor  estab- 
lishments, two  saddler  shops,  three  tailor  shops,  five  blacksmith  shops, 
two  cabinet  shops,  one  tin  shop,  two  hardware  stores,  four  carpenter 
shops,  one  carriage  and  wagon  shop,  one  seed  and  implement 
store,  two  printing  offices,  at  which  are  printed  the  Fayetteville 
Press,  and  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  two  livery  stables,  two  sil- 
versmith shops,  one  gallery  of  art,  one  hotel,  four  boarding 
houses,  two  barber  shops,  three  church  buildings  for  white,  and 
two  for  colored,  one  tan-yard,  four  shoe  shops,  one  butcher,  five  doc- 
tors, two  dentists,  one  gunsmith,  four  schools  and  twenty-six  lawyers. 
Besides  Fayetteville,  there  are  several  other  flourishing  towns  in  the 
county:  Molino,  on  McCullough's  Creek,  Mulberry,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  north-cast  of  Fayetteville,  Oak  Hill,  on  Norris'  Creek,  Peters- 
burg, on  Cane  Creek,  and  Oregon,  are  all  thriving  villages.  The  last 
mentioned  has  near  it  a  cotton  factory,  which  manufactures  heavy  do- 
mestics.    It  runs  about  400  spindles,  employs  30  Viands,  2JidL\vQA\^ 
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la  ill  open  ton.  Besides  these  villages,  another  has  recently  been 
t  in  the  »    thern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  flat  lands,  by  imnii- 

B  from  io,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  is  called  Lincoln,  and  is  t 
of  00 naid' arable  activity.     Nothing,  probably,  shows  more  public 

;  among  the  people  of  Lincoln  than  the  attention  they  have  paid  W 

'c  Iviprovemenix.     There  are  four  turnpike  roads  centering  in 

te\  ille,  and  another  is  in  process  of  construction.     One  of  these 

cros!  e  Klk  River,  near  town,  by  one  of  the  most  substan- 

stone  b      ges  in  the  State,     This  bridge   was  built  io    1861,  by 

j-ick   Flai  ai  ,  of  limestone  rock   obtained 

n  a  qiiarr  ■  'iv,  is  c  of  six  elliptical  arches,  four  of 

nn  sixty  feel  "r  U  e  forty-five  feet,  and  one  thirty 

t,  making  tl.^  v„.  ge  315  feet.     The  piers  are  in 

liler  masonry.  ;  roadway  is      tteiin  leet  wide,  flanked  by  stone 

ills  three  ieet  in  bei     t  and  t      m  width.     The  two  arches  on  the 

^t  end  of  the  bridge  a       lot   uu      in  the   water,  but  on  tlie  bottom 

id,  and  are  lower  than       .'  others,  so  there  is  a  gradual  declination 

am  the  end  of  the  fourth  arch  of  about  12°  to  the  southern  terminus 

he  bridge.     This  is  cousidpi-ed  the  <  nly  defect  in  the  bridge,  as  the 

-i-pi-oarh  of  a  wagon  cannot  be  seen  from  either  end,  and  the  roadvray 

is   scarcely   wiile   enough    for   w£^ns   to  pass.      Its  cost  was  about 

$40,000. 

Railroaih.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  the  county,  and  that  ranB 
from  Deciierd,  in  Franklin  county,  where  it  branches  off  from  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  passing  by  Winchester,  the  county 
seat  of  Franklin,  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  it  reaches  a  point  near 
the  Alabama  line,  where  it  turns  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Fay- 
etteville.  This  road  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  Liacola. 
Iicfore  its  construction  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  ship  their  cotton 
and  other  produce  down  the  Elk  River  in  flatboats  to  the  Tennessea 
River,  or  carry  it  in  wagons  to  the  Chattanooga  road. 

Schools.  In  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  county  as  to  public  schools, 
it  is  believed  to  be  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  back. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  influential  citizens  who  ha^e  always 
opposed  their  establishment,  and  have  regarded  all  efforts  in  that  dii«o- 
tion  with  disfavor. 


The  Aniigmiies  of  the  county  are  numerous  and  interesting, 
tween  the  Stone  Bridge  and  Fayetteville,  a  little  to  the  rig^t  ■ 
turnpike  leading  into  town,  are  to  be  .seen  the  remains  of  nn 
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fortification  extending  in  a  semi-elliptical  form^  some  500  yards  along 
the  banks  of  Elk  River.  The  line  of  fortifications  is  frequently  broken 
by  bastions.  No  tradition  has  come  down  to  this  age  as  to  the  work — 
the  Indians  themselves  had  no  tradition  respecting  it.  There  is  but 
one  possible  conjecture  in  regard  to  it.  Bastions  were  probably  un- 
known among  the  nations  of  Europe  previous  to  1527.  After  that 
date  they  came  into  frequent  use.  Now  Hernando  de  Soto,  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  studied  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  kept  himself  in- 
formed in  all  military  inventions,  was,  doubtless,  acquainted  with  the 
bastion  as  a  means  of  defense.  It  is  recorded,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1540,  he  encamped  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi^ 
through  the  winter,  in  one  of  the  Indian  villages.  Northern  Alabama 
was  called  Mississippi  less  than  a  century  ago.  Now  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  place  of  his  encampment  was  in  the  southern  part  of 
Tennessee.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  remains 
of  a  large  Indian  village  are  found  near  Fayetteville.  It  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  an  antique  coin,  a  few  years  ago, 
near  this  spot,  bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of  tliu  Ciesars.  Put- 
ting all  these  circumstances  together,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Her- 
nando de  Soto  passed  the  winter  of  1540-41  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Fayetteville. 

Statistics.  Lincoln  county  contained  in  1870,  a  population  of  28,050 
pers<m.s.  In  1860  the  population  was  22,828..  Number  of  dwellings 
in  1870,  5,080;  number  of  families,  5,069;  white  population,  22,097; 
free  colored,  5,953.  In  1860  the  white  population  was  15,926;  col- 
ored 6,902.  This  shows  that  during  the  decade  ending  June  1,  1870, 
the  white  population  increased  6,171,  while  the  colored  decreased  949. 
The  number  reported  in  1870,  that  could  not  read,  was  6,526,  that 
could  not  write,  9,064,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population. 
The  assessed  value  of  lands  in  1873,  was  $4,087,394;  317,079  acres 
were  reported,  which  is  about  $12.90  per  acre.  The  total  amount  of 
taxable  property  is  valued  at  $5,178,933;  number  polls,  3,134  ;  num- 
ber voters  in  1871,  4,983,  of  whom  778  were  colored. 

lanooln  was,  in  1870,  a  "  banner  county  "  in  more  respects  than  one. 
For  that  year  it  produced  a  greater  number  of  pounds  of  wool,  and  . 
of  honey,  had  a  larger  number  of  sheep,  and  had  more  capital  in  live 
atock  than  any  other  county  in  the  State.     It  was,  moreover,  second 
only  in  quantity  of  rye  produced,  pounds  of  butter,  and  in  number  ' 
of  horsea.     It  was  third  in  com  and  fourth  in  wheat. 
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MACON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — LaFaybtte. 

Th(?  county  of  Macon  was  created  by  act  of  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture, in  tlie  year  1842,  from  fractious  of  Smith  and  Sumner.  It  was 
at  first  rectangular  in  form,  the  sides  bounding  the  county  on  the  nortb 
and  south  being  tweniy-eight  milep  long,  while  those  on  the  east  and 
west  were  about  fourteen  miles  in  length.  In  1870,  a  small  part  of 
the  connty,  at  the  south-western  corner,  was  cut  off  to  form  a  part  of 
the  new  county  of  Trousdale,  so  that  the  county  is  not  now  completely 
Bymmetrical.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky,  on  the  east  by 
Clay  and  Jackson  counties,  on  the  south  by  Smith  and  Trousdale,  and 
on  the  west  by  Sumner.  La  Fayette,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  the  only 
town  in  the  county.  It  has  a  central  position  on  an  elevated  plain,  be- 
tween the  tributaries  of  Cumberland  River  and  the  waters  which  flow 
north  into  Barren  River,  in  Kentucky.  The  town  is  well  laid  off,  and 
the  buildings,  though  not  large  or  fine,  are  generally  neat  and  substan- 
tially built.  There  are  several  retail  stores  and  shops,  and  two  churches. 
The  population  is  about  300. 

Topograph!/.  Except  small  parts  of  the  valleys  of  Goose  Creek  and 
Cixon'e  Creek,  near  the  southern  boundary,  the  whole  of  the  county 
lies  on  the  Highland  Rim.  The  escarpment  of  the  Rim,  erroneously 
called  "  the  ridge,"  is  near  the  southern  boundry,  the  coonty  line  cut- 
ting off  the  upper  end  of  some  of  the  valleys  which  expand  south- 
ward into  the  Central  Basin.  The  summit  of  the  "ridge"  is  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  county.  Toward  the  north  there  is  a  broad  stretch 
ot  level  and  gently  undulating  country,  reaching  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  into  Kentucky.  The  inclination  of  this  plain  toward  the 
north  is  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  sufficient  to  give  a  good  &II  to  the 
streams,  all  of  which  flow  in  that  direction.  In  the  northern  part  the 
surface  is  more  rolling,  and  the  valleys  of  the  streams  lai^r  and  more 
depressed  below  the  general  sur&ce.  South  of  the  "ridge"  the  High- 
lands break  off  in  steep  declivities,  which  run  down  into  deep  valleya, 
where  the  rocks,  soil,  timber  and  productions  indicate  a  different  geo- 
logical formation.  The  general  elevation  of  the  Highlands  above 
these  valleys  ia  about  600  feet,  though  near  the  western  boundary  there 
is  a  place  called  the  "gap,"  where  the  elevation  is  considerably  less. 
The  head  springs  of  creeks  flowing  in  opposite  directions  are  here  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  each  other. 
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Rochs  and  Soils,  A  siliceous  rock  underlies  the  surface  through- 
out the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  county,  cropping  out  on  the 
hill-sides  and  forming  the  escarpment  of  the  Highland  Rim.  The 
soil  resting  upon  this  formation  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  but  is  gen- 
erally susceptible  of  improvement.  Wherever  the  clay  subsoil  is  of  a 
reddish  or  chocolate  color  it  will  retain  fertilizers,  and  may  be  brought 
to  a  very  high  state  of  productiveness.  If,  however,  it  is  yellowish, 
bluish  or  whitish  in  color,  no  amount  of  manure  will  fill  its  insatiate 
maw,  and  it  is  only  valuable  for  timber,  grass  and  orchards.  Below 
the  siliceous  rock,  and  immediately  under  the  soil,  in  less  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  Highlands,  the  formation  is  a  flinty  rock,  containing  more 
or  less  limestone.  The  surface  in  many  places  abounds  in  flinty  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  derived  from  the  underlying  formation.  There 
is  considerable  lime  in  the  soil,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  these 
cherty  fragments,  consequently  it  is  more  fertile  than  that  onTthe  silice- 
ous ridges.  On  the  hill-sides  facing  the  north,  and  in  the  little  val- 
leys of  the  Highland  creeks  and  branches  there  are  excellent  farming 
lands.  Large  quantities  of  this  chert  have  been  washed  down  from 
the  hills,  and  the  beds  of  the  creeks  are  lined  with  immense  beds  of  it. 
In  some  of  the  creek  bottoms  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  seriously  obstruct 
the  tillage  of  lands  that  would  otherwise  be  valuable.  The  blue 
limestones  in  the  deep  valleys,  south  of  the  ridge,  belong  to  the  Nash- 
ville group  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  They  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and 
yield,  by  disintegration,  soils  of  inexhaustible  richness.  The  largest 
portion  of  this  limestone  land  lies  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county,  embracing  the  head  valleys  of  Goose  Creek  and  its  tribut^ies. 
Further  east,  the  southern  boundary  includes  small  parts  of  the  rich 
valleys  of  Dixon's,  Peyton's,  Defeated,  and  Wartrace  creeks. 

Timber.  The  most  elevated  parts  of  the  "  ridge  "  or  plateau  bear 
forests  of  chestnut,  poplar,  hickory,  and  several  kinds  of  oaks.  Post 
oak  and  small  white  oaks,  valuable  for  railroad  ties,  abound.  The 
chestnut  trees  are  very  large ;  one  near  the  western  boundary  was  re- 
cently measured  and  found  to  be  more  than  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
apparently  sound,  with  good  healthy  top.  Poplar  trees  from  five  to 
eight  feet  in  diameter  are  common.  There  are  also  extensive  forests  of 
chestnut  oak,  the  bark  of  which  is  highly  prised  for  tanning.  The 
cherty  lands,  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  valleys,  produce  sugar  maple, 
beech,  black  walnut,  poplar,  hickory,  sweet  gum  and  large  oaks.  In 
the  limestone  valleys  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  above  species,  linn, 
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buckeye  and  shell-bark   hickorj'.     The  beech  groves  are  among  the 
moBt  exteugive  in  the  State. 

Farms.  Farms  vary  much  in  size.  There  are  none  perhaps  smaller 
than  fifty  acres,  ami  but  few  leas  than  one  hundred,  while  the  larj^er 
often  embraw  five  or  six  hundred,  and  sometimes  more  than  one 
thnn.sand.  The  average  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundr«l 
acres.  We  believe  that  farmers  are  generally  as  prosi»crous  as  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Slave  labor  was  never 
employed  to  a  very  large  extent,  consequently  the  county  has  not  gof- 
fered seriously  by  the  change  in  the  labor  system.  Farm  buildiugs 
and  fences  are  generally  in  good  repair.  The  work  on  most  of  the 
fiiims  is  done  by  owners.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  farmers  to  en- 
gage hands  to  assist  in  cultivating  tlie  crop,  giving  in  payment  a  share 
of  the  proceeds.  Hired  laborers  are  also  employed  on  some  of  the 
larger  tarms,  the  wages  being  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
Renters  supplying  their  own  implements  and  stouk,  pay  one-third  of 
the  (;rop  to  the  land  owner,  but  where  these  are  furnished  by  the  lutt«r, 
he  receives  one-half.  Unimproved  lauds  rarely  sell  for  more  than  five 
dollars  per  acre,  and  some  of  the  least  valuable  are  offered  at  two  and 
a  half  to  three  dollars.  Improved  farms  on  the  Highlands  range  is 
price  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  location,  im- 
pri)venient.s  and  quality  of  land.  In  the  valleys  the  lands  are  consid- 
ered more  valuable,  the  highest  price  being  about  forty  dollars  per  acre. 
Improved  implements  antl  agricultural  machinery  are  found  on  a  few 
of  the  farms,  but  their  use  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  it  should  be. 
Two-horse  turning  plows  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  a  few  of 
larger  size,  but  the  old-iashioned  narrow  shovel  is  still  extensively 
used  hy  many,  both  for  breaking  up  and  cultivating.  Threshers  are 
employed  extensively,  the  owner  of  the  machine  receiving  as  toll  usu- 
ally one-tenth  of  the  crop.  Reapers,  mowers  and  grain  drills  are 
almost  unknown.  Horses  are  more  commonly  used  in  the  work  of  tie 
fiirm  than  any  other  stock,  but  mules  are  preferred  by  .some  on  accoaot 
of  their  hardiness  and  economical  habits.  Oxen  arc  considered  tiu 
best  stock  for  heavy  draft  and  deep  plowing. 

Cropn.  The  leading  crops,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  corn,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  oats  and  potatoes.  There  were  produced  in  1870,256,- 
483  bushels  of  cOrn,  950,768  pounds  of  tobacco,  30,525  bushels  ot 
wheat,  60,756  bushels  of  oafs,  9,441  bushels  uf  Irish,  and  9,340  bush- 
els of  sweet  potatoes.     The  average  yield  of  corn  ]-ier  acre   is  abont 
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twenty  bushels,  but  with  better  cultivation  it  might  be  largely  in- 
creased. Little  or  none  of  it  is  shipped,  but  large  numbers  of  hogs 
and  other  animals  are  fattened  for  market  every  year.  Tobacco  is  the 
money  crop.  Estimating  the  price  paid  the  producer  at  an  average  of 
eight  cents  per  pound,  the  crop  of  1870  was  worth  $76,061.44.  Wheat 
succeeds  well  on  all  the  lands  except  the  sandy  ridges.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  is  about  ten  bushels.  This  is  very  far  below  what  it 
should  be.  The  range  of  the  woods  aflTords  native  grasses  which  are 
nutritious  and  valuable  for  pasturage.  The  cultivated  grasses  have  re- 
ceived but  little  attention,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
lands  being  sown.  The  bottoms  on  the  Highland  creeks  and  branches 
make  beautiful  meadows,  yielding  two  tons  per  acre  of  excellent  hay. 
Red  top  is  the  common  variety.  Timothy  and  orchard-grass,  so  far  as 
tried  have  succeeded  well.  Millet  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  many  of  the  farmers  think  that  it  is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  con- 
sequently its  cultivation  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  rich  valleys. 
Blue-grass  grows  spontaneously  on  the  limestone  hill-sides  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  county,  and  aflfords  rich  and  abundant  pastures.  Clover 
is  a  valuable  crop,  much  of  the  hay  produced  being  of  this  kind.  It 
is  also  sometimes  sown  for  pasture.  It  is  rare  that  either  clover  or 
grass  is  sown  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  land. 

Lhe  Stock,     Few  counties  have  better  natural  advantages  for  the 
economical  rearing  of  live  stock.     The  range  or  forest  pasture  furnishes 
abundant  sustenance  to  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  for  about  half 
the  year,  and  the  meadows  and  grain-fields,  with  but  little  labor  or  ex- 
pense, can  be  made  to  yield  sufficient  provender  for  winter.     It  is  not 
uncommon  that  hogs  can  live  through  the  entire  winter  with  no  food 
except  the  mast  which  abounds  in  the  forests.     Sheep,  likewise,  require 
little  attention,  except  to  guard  them  from  dogs.     The  live  stock  of 
Macon  is  generally  on  the  "  scrub "  order,  though  improved  breeds, 
latterly,  are  receiving  some  attention.     There  are  several  fine  jacks, 
mnd  good  mules  are  frequently  met  with.     A  few  of  the  farmers  have 
Chort-horn  cattle,  but  these  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  valleys 
in  the  southern  part.     Sheep  are  not  numerous,  but  those  kept  are 
generally  good.     They  are  not  so  much  annoyed  by  dogs  as  in  some 
^f  the  more  densely  populated  counties,  but  lambs  are  often  destroyed 
l>y  foxes  and  wild  cats,  which  are  a  great  pest  in  some  localities.     The 
iQitock  of  horses  and  sheep  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  those  of  cattle  and 
liogs,  because  the  latter  are  allowed  to  range  at  will  and  breed  promis- 
^monsly,  and,  of  course,  cannot  preserve  good  blood.     It  \a  Ci\«iTxi^^\s^ 
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le  of  mere  that  the  scrub  cattle  are  superior  as  milkere  to  the 

lort-horns,       (I  some  of  the  valley  farmers  have  been  jestingly  ac- 

vjused  of  prouui-ing  scrub  cows  to  help  raise  their  thoroughbred  calves, 

milk  of  the  mothers  being  too  poor  to  sustain  them.   There  is  some 

itice  in  this  observation,  but  if  Devous  were  bred  on  the  Highlands 
y-  would  be  found  superior  in  this  particular  to  the  scrubs,  and  pos- 
sessing many  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  tlie  Short^horns. 

Frviix.  Orchards  succeed  well  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  many 
icres  of  the  sllieeous  ridge  lands  and  gravelly  hill-sides  that  are  now 
lying  waste,  might  be  utilized  purpose.     But  this  branch  of 

farming  has  heretofore  receivea  e  attention.     There  are  fevor- 

able  indications,  however,  that  )  .>    improvement,     A  citizen  in- 

forms us  that  during  the  last  isvu  irs  more  than  $5,fX)0  worth  of 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees  have  Lt  purchased  in  the  county  from 
Nashville,  Murfreesboro  and  Glasgo\v  nurseries.  The  wild  grape-vine 
grows  everywhere,  and  yields  several  varieties  of  grapes  of  good  qual- 
ity, some  of  which  ripen  in  summer,  while  others  do  not  mature  Bntil 
after  frost.  Some  of  these  native  gra]  s  have  a  good  fla\'or,  and  would 
no  doubt  make  exeelleut  wine.  The  soil  and  climate  indicate  thri 
grape  culture  would  succeed  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  State,  but  it  is 
as  yet  scarcely  commenced, 

Smalhr  Industries.  Butter  is  extensively  made  for  home  use  and 
the  market.  There  were  produced  in  1870,  82,724  pounds.  Honey 
is  an  important  article,  some  of  the  farmers  making  it  a  specialty.  The 
amount  produced  in  1870  was  8,994  pounds.  Sorghum  molasses  is 
maniifaclured  for  home  use,  the  annual  production  amounting  to  more 
than  1,300  gallons.  Extensive  forests  of  the  sugar  maple  arc  utilized 
for  making  sugar,  the  annual  yield  being  nearly  2,000  pounds.  Poul- 
try is  reared  on  all  the  farms,  and  large  numbers  of  cliickens,  turkeys 
and  other  fowls  are  carried  to  market  every  year.  Eggs  and  feathen 
are  also  valuable  articles  of  trade.  Almost  every  family  purchases  its 
supplies  of  groceries  with  the  income  from  the  poultry  yard. 

Household  Manufactures.  The  loom  and  the  spinning-wheel  are 
found  in  almost  every  household,  and  most  of  the  every-day  clotJui^ 
for  the  family  is  manufactured  and  made  at  home.  The  goods  maniH 
factured  are  jeans,  linsey,  cotton  cloth,  flax  linen,  blankets,  coverieti^ 
counterpanes,  carpets,  mats  and  rugs,  and  cotton  and  wool  socks. 

Transportation  and  Markets.     Live  stock  is  driven  to  market, 
ally  to  Nashville,  or  to  some  point  in  Kentucky.     Mulea  a: 
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are  sometimes  taken  to  the  cotton  States.  Produce  is  generally  carried 
to  Nashville  in  wagons.  There  are  many  peddlars  that  deal  in  poultry, 
butter,  eggs,  wool  and  other  products  of  the  smaller  industries  of  the 
farm.  Tobacco  is  sometimes  shipped  from  some  point  on  the  Cumber- 
land River.  The  line  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Railroad  passes 
near  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  when  completed,  it  will 
supply  a  want  that  has  been  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  county. 

Streams  and  Water-power.  The  only  streams  that  afford  any  con- 
siderable water-power  are  those  which  flow  north  into  Barren  River, 
but  of  these  there  is  a  considerable  number.  The  most  considerable 
are  Trummel,  Long,  Puncheon  Camp,  White  Oak,  Long  Fork,  Salt 
Lick  and  Line  creeks,  all  of  which  are  available  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  for  manufacturing  or  milling  purposes. 

MiUs.  Macon  is  well  supplied  with  mills  of  almost  all  kinds,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Oglesbey's  steam  flouring  and  saw-mills,  and 
A.  J.  Johnson^s  water-mills  of  the  same  kind,  on  Goose  Creek;  Gibbs', 
Foust  &  Jones'  merchant-mills  and  Wool-carding  machine  at  Gibbs' 
Cross  Roads ;  William  Reeves'  fine  water-mill  on  Salt  Lick ;  Lawrence 
&  Kidwell's  saw-mill,  LaFayette,  besides  numerous  other  good  saw 
and  grist-mills  in  different  portions  of  the  county. 

Minerals.  Iron  ore  is  found  locally  at  many  places  in  the  county, 
but  no  extensive  beds  are  known  to  exist.  The  ore  is  brown  hematite, 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  western  iron  region. 

Near  the  Kentucky  line,  and  along  all  the  creeks,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  ridge,  a  kind  of  limestone  formation  is  found,  some  of  which 
makes  excellent  fire-rock  for  lining  chimneys  and  furnaces.  But  little 
of  it  will  burn  easily  into  lime,  though  brick-masons  state  that  the 
lime,  when  burned,  makes  a  better  mortar  than  the  blue  limestone.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  will  make  hydraulic  cement,  but  no  satisfactory 
experiments  have  been  made  in  this  county.  A  rock,  however,  of 
similar  character  has  been  tried  in  Sumner  county  with  success.  But 
the  most  valuable  minerals  in  the  county  are  those  pertaining  to  the 
Black  Shale.  This  formation  occupies  a  position  between  the  silicious 
rocks  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Silurian  limestones  of  the  valleys.  It 
crops  out  on  the  face  of  the  Highland  Rim  or  Ridge  about  half  way 
between  its  base  and  escarpment,  and  farther  north  it  is  exposed  in  the 
valleys  of  many  of  the  creeks.     Wherever  protected  from*  the  weather, 
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as  in  "  rock  honsee"  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  incrustations  of  coppcrae 
and  alum  may  be  found,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  articles  might  be 
profitably  manufactured  from  it.  The  Black  Shale  is  also  valuable  as 
a  source  of  mineral  oils.  Petroleum  oozes  from  it,  and  in  some  places 
flows  out  in  small  quantities  at  the  Sulphur  Springs.  By  distilling  in 
PC  vessels,  the  bituminous  matter  in  the  shale  is  Iil>erated  and  con- 
verted into  oils  for  illuminating,  lubricating  and  other  purposes. 

Mineral  Springs.     The  Black  Shnle  is  also  the  source  of  the  Sulphur 
ings,  which  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  direct  al- 
on  to  Macon  county  from  abroad.     These  waters  appear  at  various 
01         I  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  county,  and  are  very  popular 
|]  oertain  classes  of  invalids,  amoi      vhich  may  be  mentioned  tlioae 
ieted  with  gravel,  stone  and  any  '       tness  of  the  kidneys  and  hlad- 
■,  dropsy  and  certain  female  compia     te.     Two  of  these  springs  have 
been  improved  and  opened  to  visitors  for  many  years,  Epperson  Springs 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  and   Red   Boiling  Springs,  in  thf 
stern  portion.     The   former   claims  five  different   kinds  of  health- 
■ing  waters  in  a  compass  of  a  few  acres.     The  latter  has  two  dislinrt 
phur  springs  within  160  feet  of  each  other,  the   one  precipitating  i 
black  sediment  and  the  other  a  red,  besides  gushing  freestone  springs 
and  chalybeate  waters.  These  springs  are  situated  about  seventy  miles 
north-east  from  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  usually  have  a  good  nnaiber 
of  visitors.     The  Red  Boiling  Springs  derive  their  name  from  the  red 
precipitate  of  the  water,  and  the  fact  that  soon   after  their  discovery 
there  was,  as  was  said,  a  boiling  commotion  in  the  spring  every  moro' 
ing  at  a  certain  hour — nine  or  ten  o'clock.     At   this  time,  however, 
that  phenomenon  is  never  observed.     The  water  hag  produced  some  re- 
markable cures  in  gravel  and  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  as 
well  as  in  dropsical  disease;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance 
reported  where  persons  afflicted  with  caiculns  have  failed  to  find  relief 
after  using  it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

According  to  the  assessment  of  1873  there  were  in  Macon  county 
176,223  acres,  valued  at  $829,647.  The  population,  when  the  census 
was  taken  in  1870,  was  6,633,  but  since  then  a  part  of  the  county  has 
been  given  to  the  new  county  of  Trousdale,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  precise  number  of  inhabitants,  or  the  number  to  the  stiuare 
mile. 
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MARSHALL    CX)UNTY. 
County   Seat — Lewisburg.  ' 

In  point  of  natural  agricultural  advantages,  but  few  counties  in  the 
State  are  superior  to  Marshall  county.     Situated  wholly  within  the 
Central  Basin,  the  fairest  agricultural  region  in  the  State,  it  has  much 
of  the  finest  soils  and  timber  to  be  fouiul  in  that  famous  locality.     As 
a   home  for  thrifty  farmers  it  is  desirable,  both  on  account  of  the 
abounding  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
these  advantages  were  quickly  recognized  by  the  early  settlers.     The 
original  inhabitants  were  from  North  Carolina.     From  1782  to  1794 
most  of  the  lands  now  embraced  in  the  county  were  located  and  sur- 
veyed by  commissioners  from  North  Carolina,  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  locate  and  survey  grants  made  to  the  oflScers  and  soldiers  of 
the  revolutionary  army  living  in  that  State.     Private   citizens  of  the 
same  State  who  held  grants,  also  came  out   and   located  them  here. 
These  locations  and  surveys  were  the  parents  of  the  tide  of  emigration 
that  poured  into  this  region  from  the  old  North  State,  from  the  year 
1800  to  1820.    The  location  and  surveys  were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  before  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  advice  of  Col.  Mansfield,  Surveyor  General  in  1800, 
adopted  the  wise  system  of  surveying  the  public  lands  into  sections, 
quarter  sections,  townships,  etc.,  based  on  meridian  lines.     These  sur- 
veyors and  locators  were  the  first  white  men  who  explored  this  country, 
then  a  wilderness  of  forest  and  cane  and  wild  animals.     They  gave 
names  to  the  streams  and  ridges.     Some  of  them  never  removed  from 
North  Carolina ;  others  came  and  settled  on  their  lands  in  this  lovely 
region.     Other  emigrants  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
swelled  the  tide  of  population  flowing  into  this  part  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see.   The  first  settlements  were  made  at  Fishing  Fork,  on  Duck  River, 
about  the  year  1810.     The  village  of  Farmington   is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State  south  of  Duck  River. 

OrganizatioTiy  Area,  Boundaries,  etc.  During  the  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  1835-6,  Marshall  county  was  established  out  of  fractions  of 
Bedford,  Maury  and  Lincoln  counties,  and  contains  an  area  of  about 
400  square  miles.  In  the  year  1870,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Cornersville  district  of  Giles  county — about  32  square  miles,  and  the 
best  part  of  Giles  county — was  attached  to  Marshall  county.  The  pop- 
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Illation  of  the  county  in  1870  was  16,270,  of  which  4,385  werocoloredL 
Add  to  this  the  popnlalion  of  the  CornersviJle  district,  which  has  been 
Binee  added,  2,141,  and  we  have  the  whole  population  in  1870, 18,348. 
The  number  of  acres  reported  by  the  assessors  for   1873,   is   227,765, 
valued  at  «3,771,873,  or  816.55  per  acre.     About  two-thirds  of  the 
county  is  improved,  the  remainder   bping  woodland.     The  countj'  U 
lunded  on  the  north   by  Williamson,  on  the  east  by    Bedford  and 
jjincoln,  on  the  south  by  Giles  and  Lincoln,  and  on  the  west  by  Maui^r 
sounty.     No  railroads  run  through  the  county,  but  one  has  been  sur- 
veyed, known  as  the  Duck  River  Valley  Eailroad,  that  is  projected  to 
run    from  Jolinsouville  on  the  Tennessee  River  to   Fayettei,-ille  in 
incoln  county,  passing  through  Centerville  in  Hickman  county,  Co- 
rabia  in  Maury  county,  and   Lewisburg  in  Marshall  county.     It  is 
liitended  to  be  a  narrow-gauge  road,  and  the  country  through  which  it 
is  designed  to  pass,  by  reiiaon  of  its  productiveness,  will  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  financial  success.     It  is  understood  that  nearly  $250,- 
600  have  been  already  subscribed  for  its  construction.     On  the  east  ia 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  on  the  west  the  Nashville 
and  Decatur,  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash\-ille   and  Grest    j 
y       Southern  Railroad.     This  latter  road  runs  within  two  miles  of  the 
f  west  boundary  of  the  county.     Duck  River,  which  flows  through  the 

county  from  east  to  west,  supplies   during   winter  and  early  springs 
sufficiency  of  water  to  float  out  rails  of  cedar  timber. 

Thpograpky,  Sreants,  Soils  and  Crops.  The  county  of  Marshall  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  streams.  The  tributaries  of  the  Duck  River 
flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  beginning  on  the  west,  are,  in  order  of 
their  occurrence.  Flat  Creek,  Caney  Spring,  and  several  inferior  streams 
too  small  for  milling  purposes.  South  of  Duck  River,  and  running 
north,  are,  beginning  on  the  east.  East  Rock  Creek  and  West  Rock 
Creek,  these  two  latter  uniting  a  mile  before  emptying  into  Duck 
River.  These  last  mentioned  streams  all  take  their  rise  at  the  foot  of 
Elk  Ridge,  a  bold,  high,  well  defined  and  prominent  backbone  that 
runs  from  east  to  west,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  300  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  great  Central  Basin  in  Lincoln, 
Marshall  and  Giles  counties.  South  of  Elk  Ridge,  Cane  Creek,  Bi<^- 
land  Creek,  Bradshaw  Creek,  Swan  and  Robinson  Fork  all  riae  ia 
Marshall  county  and  flow  south  through  Lincoln  and  Giles  into 
River.  Richland  Creek  runs  for  a  time  nearly  parallel  with 
Ridge,  and  affords  fine  water-power.  Duck  River,  by  reason  of 
laqrer  supply  of  water,  is  probably  the  best  stream  for  milling  parp 
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in  the  county.     There  are  eight  grist  and  saw-mills  in  operation  and 
one  wool-carding   factory,  all   propelled   by  water.     The  two  main 
branches  of  Rock  Creek  also  aiford  fine  water-power.     Five  grist  and 
saw-mills  are  in  operation  on  the  two  branches.     The*  other  streams 
have  not  been  utilized,  though  some  of  them  afford  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities.    Duck  River  and  Richland  Creek  are  beautiful  streams,  and 
their  broad,  rich  valleys  are  exceedingly  attractive  and  fertile.     The 
waters  of  these  streams  have  a  greenish  tinge,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
are  filled  with  fish  of  the  daintiest  flavor.     The  bottoms  and  banks 
are  usually  of  limestone,  the  currents  moderately  swift,  and  the   flow 
and  volume  of  water  sufficiently  abundant  and  constant  to  make  them 
valuable  as  water-powers.     From  Elk  Ridge  there  shoot  out  numer- 
ous spurs  or  highlands,  which  give  the  surface  of  the  county  immedi- 
ately north  of  it  and  south  of  Duck  River  a  high,  rolling  character. 
There  are,  however,  in  this  portion  of  the  county,  many  fine  bottoms, 
between  which  oftentimes  are  glady  places  in  which  the  rocks  cover  the 
mirface  like  a  shield.    The  lands  usually  lie  better  north  of  Elk  Ridge 
than  south  of  it,  though  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
but  corn,  all  the  grasses,  including  blue-grass,  small  grain,  potatoes, 
and  other  crops  grow   luxuriantly.   On  some  of  the  projecting  spurs^ 
however,  there  are  soils  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cotton.     It 
may  be  said  generally  with  reference  to  this  great  staple,  that  it  grows 
well  on  all  high  and  broken  lands,  especially  if  there  is  an  outcropping 
of  sandstone  and  a  native  growth  of  poplar.     The  soils  on  such  lands 
are  light,  porous,  warm  and  generous  in  the  yield  of  cotton.   The  lands 
on  the  north  side  of  Duck  River  are  very  fine,  almost  equal  in  every 
particular  to  those  on  Richland  Creek,  yet  to  be  described.     They  are 
level,  the  soil  is  of  a  more  reddish  hue  than  that  [found  elsewhere, 
and  is  very  strong,  lively  and  productive.     In  this  part  of  the  county 
nearly  every  farm  is  fenced  with  cedar  rails.     Cotton  is  grown  exten- 
sively, especially  near  Chapel  Hill.     The  yield  is  equal  to  that  grown 
in  the  Cornersville  district,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  garden  spot  of 
the  county.     It  is  doubtful  whether  there  could  be  found  in  the  State 
a  more  desirable  farming  region  than  this  if  it  were  supplied  with  rail- 
road facilities.     The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  the  cedar  forests  which 
here  abound  supply  durable  material  for  fencing,  and  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  almost  perfectly  level.     There  are  but  few  stony  places, 
and  the  underlying  rocks  rarely  crop  out  at  the  surface.     That  part  of 
the  county  which  lies  south  of  Elk  Ridge,  comprising  the  first,  second, 
third  and  seventeenth  districts,  and  lying  mostly  upon  tiie  ^^X/^t^  q»1 

52 
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hland  Creek,  is  regarded  as  altogether  the   finest  farming  lands  in 

ttie  county,  if  not  in  the  Stale,  and  this  is  esiiecially  applicable  to  the 

Ooniersville  or  seventeenth  district.     Here  lie  the  finest  blue-grass 

ads  in  the  county.     The  farms  are  kept  in  a  high  state  of  improve- 

nent,  and  everything  about  them  denotes  the  thrift  of  the  proprietors. 

'he  surface  in  the  western  part  of  this  section  is  a  gently  rolling  plain, 

lough  it  becomes  more  broken  towards  the  head  of  Richland  Creek. 

netweeu  the  head  of  this  stream  and  Swan  Creek,  with  which  it  runs 

ilmost  at  right  angles,  and  between  the  latter  stream  and  Caney  Creek, 

;he  lands  are  higher  and  more  broken,  but  very  productive,  except  tn 

'lady   spots.     The   knobby,  serrated  ridges  that  run  out  from  Elk 

Ige  on  both  sides  are  covered  with  large  poplars,  grape   vines  and 

iwpaw,  which  to  the  intelligent  farmer  are  sure  indications  of  good 

aoils.     The  slopes  of  Elk  Ridge  and  of  the  subordinate  ridges  arc  not 

steep,  but  are  mostly  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  are  fertile  to  their 

very  tops.    The  crests  are  covered  with  a  flinty,  siliceous,  cherty  gravel, 

that  furnishes  a  friable,  easily  worked  soil,  not  Liable  to  bake,  and  that 

drains  itself  quickly  and  easily. 

Kmier,  Farms,  etc.  The  timber  of  Marshall  county  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important  of  its  elements  of  wealth.  The  large  cedar  foreate 
that  cover  eighty  square  miles  of  its  territory  are  unexcelled  on  the 
continent.  South  of  Duck  River,  and  lying  between  East  and  West 
Rock  creeks,  is  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  upon  which  there  are 
splendid  groves  of  cedar  timber.  Also  west  of  FarmingtoD,  and  lying 
between  the  line  of  Duck  River  Valley  Railroad  and  Duck  River,snd 
extending  to  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  are  extensive  forests  of  this 
valuable  timber,  but  the  best  are  found  in  the  north-west  quarter  of 
the  county.  The  groves  in  this  section  are  of  inestimable  value.  Mot 
only  are  the  farms  fenced  with  cedar,  but  all  log  houses  are  built  of  it, 
and  nearly  all  the  rooGng  is  done  with  cedar  shingles.  The  fimnera 
prefer  cedar  fences  to  stone.  They  are  much  more  easily  moved,  and 
are  not  so  liable  to  fall  down.  There  are  cedar  fences  in  this  county 
that  were  built  in  1812,  and  are  yet  in  a  sound  condition.  If  die 
ground  rails  were  placed  upon  stone,  cedar  fences  would  require  no 
additional  rails  for  thirty  years  or  more.  The  soundest  and  best  cedir 
timber  is  the  product  of  a  good  soil  which  will  grow  oats,  wheat,  noil- 
let,  eto.  That  which  grows  upon  rocky,  glady  places  is  usually  hollow 
and  "  shelly."  The  largest  trees  do  not  supply  the  best  timber,  ^om 
above  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  are  apt  to  be  filled  with  decayed 
spots  or  streaks.   The  price  of  good  cedar  lands  with  the  timber  vwin 
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from  $60  to  $100  per  acre,  and  is  cheap  at  that.     A  farmer  would  save 
in  the  cost  of  fencing  alone  enough  in  twenty  years  to  pay  for  such 
lands.    Where  cedar  timber  does  not  abound  the  surface  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  oaks  of  diflFerent  species,  poplar,  ash,  elm,  linden,  beech, 
sugar  tree,  walnut,  cherry,  locust,  hackberry,  buckeye,  and,  on  the 
south  slopes  of  Elk  Ridge,  chestnut.     The  eastern  side  of  the  county, 
though  destitute  of  cedar,  has  an  abundance  of  white  oak,  sugar-tree, 
hickory  and  walnut,  the  latter  sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  five 
feet.     The  timber  cannot  be  surpassed  in  size  or  quality  by  that  of 
any  county  in  Tennessee.      The  price  of  lumber  varies  from  $1.25 
to  $3.00  per  hundred  feet,  according  to  kind  and  quality.     Cedar  rails 
are  worth  from  $2  to  $4  per  hundred,  and  rails  of  oak,  ash,  poplar,  or 
walnut  are  worth  $1.50  per  hundred.   The  fencing  south  of  Elk  Ridge 
is  mostly  of  oak,  ash,  poplar  and  walnut.     Plank  fencing  with  locust 
or  cedar  posts  is  quite  common.     North  of  Lewisburg,  from  east  to 
west  through  the  county,  the  old  Virginia  zigzag  fences,  made  of  cedar, 
are  most  common.     These  are  built  about  five  feet  high,  and  some  of 
them  staked  and  ridered. 

Building  Stone.  Should  all  the  timber  of  the  county  be  consumed, 
there  would  still  remain  an  abimdance  of  material  for  enclosing  the 
farms.  Limestone  rock  of  a  good  quality  is  everywhere  accessible,  and 
in  the  south-west  portion  of  the  county  a  sandstone  rock  crops  out  in 
strata  from  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  of  a  desirable  thickness  for  build- 
ing purposes.  This  sand  rock  in  places  furnishes  good  grit,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  wrought  into  grindstones  and  shipped  to  other  points. 
Some  of  the  limestones  furnish  a  good  fire  rock,  owing  to  their  argilla- 
ceous character.  Lime  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained  from  the  Nash- 
ville and  Lebanon  formations,  which  are  the  prevailing  limestones  of 
this  county. 

In  the  general  condition  of  the  farms,  this  county  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  State.  The  farm  buildings  are  not  so  good 
nor  so  elegant  as  in  Maury,  Sumner,  Davidson  or  Bedford,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  named  county,  there  is  less  waste  land,  fewer 
bad  fences,  and  a  greater  degree  of  neatness  about  the  farms  is  every- 
where observable. 

Crops  and  Mode  of  Farming.    The  soil  produces  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  the  different  grasses  in  abundance.     Potatoes  and  other 
garden  vegetables  are  grown  for  home  consumption  mostly.  Bl\i^-^»a», 
clover,   timothy  and  herds-grass  grew  luxuriantly.    TAucVl  m'lSX^X.  \a 
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Ised  for  hay.    But  little  tobacco  is  produced,  although  there  are  some 

■ta  of  the  county  well  adapted  to  its  growth.     Enough  hay  and  oata 

;  «Lc  grown  for  home  consumption.     Apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  other 

ts  are  plentiful,     A  good  deal  of  attention  of  late  has  been,  and  is 

N  being,  given  to  planting  orchards  of  fine  fruit,  apples,  peaches 

d  pears.     The  hilly    lands  of  the  county  make  au  excellent  fruit 

;ion.     Peaches  hardly  ever  fail  on  the  sandstone  hills.     Apples  and 

iches  are  largely  made  into  lirandy.     Both  are  also  dried   and  sent 

t  market.     Cherries  and  plums  are  abundant.   There  are  but  few  ira- 

oved  grapes  in  the  county.     The   forest  abounds  with   wild  grapes. 

rn  yields  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre;  cotton  600  to 

^00  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  soil,  cultivation  and  season.     The 

jount  peracre  of  com,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.,  could  be  greatly  increased 

'  a  more  thorough  system  of  farming.     Very  little  manure  is  used, 

ad  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  rich  lands  get  pooi-er.    The  hillsides 

)ecially  wash  into  gullies  on  account  of  the  impTOvident  custom  of 

ini'miug  without  manure  and  deep  plowing.     The  rich,  vii^in  soil  has 

.l)een  greatly  abused  by  surface  plowing  and  a  lack  of  proper  rotatioD 

of  crops. 

Land  is  generally  broken  up  in  the  spring  with  one  or  two  horses, 
and  the  crops  cultivated  with  one-horse  plows.  In  a  word,  the  method 
of  fiirming,  kind  of  crops,  kbor,  wages,  etc.,  are  similar  to  what  they 
are  throughout  the  cotton  region  of  the  Central  Basin. 

In  the  census  report  of  1870,  Marshall  county  is  credited  with  a 
greater  number  of  bushels  of  rye  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  products  of  this  county  for  1870. 
These  statistics  refer  to  the  county  as  it  was  before  the  addition  of  the 
Comersville  district : 

Com 591,358  buehels. 

Wheat,  Spring 3,217 

Wheat,  Winter 123,416-126,633         " 

Eye 18,526 

Otits 83,691         " 

Hay -     1,734  tons. 

Cotton -    2,063  hales. 

Tobacco ~ 12,788  pounds. 

Peas  and  Beans 342  bushels. 

Potatoes,  Sweet, 16,556  " 

Potatoes,  Irish 16,182        " 

Gratw  Seed -       315        " 

Clover -        ">        " 
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Butter 170,658  pounds. 

Cheese 1,633        " 

Wine 239  gallons. 

Sorghum  Molasses 17,674        " 

Maple  Sugar 281  pounds. 

Honey : 13,040        " 

Wax 1,190        " 

Wool 34,553        « 

The  ComersviUe  District.  In  regard  to  the  Comersville  district  we 
have  a  full  statistical  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Allman^  whose 
success  as  a  farmer  and  breeder  of  stock  has  given  him  a  national  rep- 
utation. Portions  of  this  district  were  settled  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  The  best  lands  were  originally  covered  with  cane.  Mr.  James 
S.  Haynes,  the  oldest  living  inhabitant^  remembers  distinctly  when  the 
broad  surface  of  the  county  was  almost  an  impenetrable  thicket  of 
cane.  The  bottoms  on  Richland  Creek  will  average  very  wide.  The 
soil  on  the  best  lands  is  black  with  a  clay  subsoil.  It  is  very  retentive 
of  moisture.  All  the  elevated  lands  are  gravelly  and  porous,  and  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape.  The  amount  of  stock  water 
is  ample.  There  are  fifteen  running  streams  in  this  district,  confluents 
of  Richland  Creek.  Land  in  this  district  varies  from  J15  to  $75  per 
acre.  It  is  very  productive  of  all  crops  consumed  by  man  or  beast, 
that  are  suited  to  the  latitude.  Intelligent  immigrants  would  be  wel- 
comed, not  only  in  this  district  but  in  every  part  of  the  county.  In 
this  district  there  are  two  hundred  farms,  about  twentv  of  which 
are  rented,  the  remainder  worked  by  their  owners,  or  on  shares  for 
the  owners.  About  one-half  of  this  district  is  in  woodland.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  district  is  enclosed  with  substantial  fences,  and 
not  a  single  acre  of  waste  land  is  turned  out.  In  this  particular,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  this  is  a  model  district.  But  little  land  is  for 
sale,  scarcely  one-tenth  could  be  bought  at  what  would  be  called  rea- 
sonable figures.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  price  of  lands 
that  are  for  sale : 

Best  improved  bottom  lands $o0 

Best  improved  uplands 50 

Medium  bottom  lands 30 

"        uplands 30 

Inferior  bottom $15  to  20 

"         uplands 15  to  20 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  uplands  are  regarded  as  being  as  valuable 
as  the  bottom  lands,  and  this  because,  in  addition  to  being  nearly  as 
productive  for  com,  cotton,  hay,  &c.,  they  grow  blu^gwJS&Tawdtv\i^sX«t 
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and  are  not  subject  to  overflows,  which  sometimes  impede  the  work 
the  farmer.  The  amount  of  untillable  land  does  not  exceed  one-ten 
The  average  rental  per  acre  paid  for  these  lands  is  one-third  of  the  cr 
or  J3  in  money.  For  inferior  lands  $2  per  acre  rent  is  paid.  1 
usual  terms  of  sale  are  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  equal  annual  paymei 
without  interest.  At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  this  disti 
are  worked  on  shares.  The  crops  grown  are  com,  wheat,  cotton,  a 
hay,  tobacco,  Irisli  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  The  i 
lowing  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  yield  for  the  whole  district  : 

Com,  (the  proportion  planted  being  one-half 

of  the  cultivated  land) 30  bushels  per  acre- 
Wheat,  (the  proportion  planted  being  one- 
tenth   cultivated  land) 10        "            " 

Oat«,  (the  proportion  planted  being  one-fifth 

cultivated  land) 600  binds. 

Iriah  potatoes 100  bushels,  per  acpc. 

Sweet  potatoes 75  to  100  bunhels        " 

Cotton 800  to  1600  pounds. 

Apples,  per  acre 160  bushels. 

Peaches,      "       100      " 

Hay,  timothy 3000  pounds. 

Hay,  clover,  per  acre 4000      " 

Hay,  herds-prass,  j)er  acre 2000      " 

Hay,   mill«  t,  per  acre 5000  to  6000      " 

The  grazing  grasses  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  feed  from  Apri 
December. 

Stock  in  the  County,  The  average  price  of  stock  is  placed  high;  thoi 
not  hijrhcr  than  their  intrinsic  value  justifies.  .From  the  early  settlem 
of  the  county  it  has  been  noted  for  its  saddle  stock.  Horse-back  rid 
is  the  almost  universal  custom  with  persons  of  all  classes.  Recei 
there  have  been  imported  some  fine  trotters,  and  public  attention 
being  directed  to  that  special  department  of  breeding.  Next  to  hor 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  tlic  principal  stock.  Cotton,  wheat  and  st< 
are  the  principal  sources  of  money.  Mules  are  largely  raised  and  s 
south.  The  number  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheef 
rapidly  increasing.  The  flocks  of  sheep,  mostly  graded  Cotswolds  i 
Southdowns,  are  very  fine.  Nearly  all  the  hogs  are  more  or  less  mi: 
with  the  Berkshire,  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  I 
hog  for  the  county.  Stock  is  kept  under  fence  usually,  though  a  o 
tain  class  of  farmers  still  rely  ujwn  the  commons.  In  the  fall  of 
year  the  abundant  mast  from  the  oak,  beech,  hickory,  walnut  t 
chestnut  supplies  a  gra^tuvtous  living  for  the  hogs. 
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We  gather  from  the  census  of  1870  the  following  statistics  as  to 
rtock^  and  here  again  the  Cornersville  district  is  not  included  : 

Horses,  number  of 6,202 

Mules  and  Asses ^  2,598 

Milch  Cows 3,881 

Working  Oxen 396 

Other  Cattle 4,878 

Sheep 16,218 

Swine 32,038 

f  — ^— ^— — 

Value  of  all  Livestock $1,229,100 

For  the  Cornersville  district  we  have  the  following  report  for  1873 : 

CowH  kept  for  milk price  $  50  00 

Work  Oxen ^  "         75  00 

Beef  Cattle,  over  two  years  old "         35  00 

Homes,  common "       160  00 

Horses,  thoroughbred '. "       300  00 

Mules "       135  00 

Number  beeves  killed  annually 600 

Number  Short-horn  cattle 100 

Number  other  improved  breeds 400 

Number  Sheep,  Southdown  and  Cotswold 500 

Pounds  of  wool  per  head 4 

Number  Sheep  killed  for  mutton 500 

Number  Sheep  killed  annually  by  dogs 350 

Number  Hogs  8,000 

Killed  for  bacon 3,000 

Berksl^re  Hogs,  price  per  pair $  20  00 

E»*«ex  Hogs,  price  per  pair, 15  00 

Other  Improved  Breeds 15  00 

Cashmere  Goats,  per  pair 160  00 

Number  Chickens 15,000 

Chickens  sold 5,000 

Improved  Breeds,  number ^ 1,000 

Turkeys,  price  per  pair 1  75 

Geese,  price  per  pair 1  00 

Ducks,  pric«  per  pair 75 

Guinea  Fowls,  price  per  pair ^ ^  75 

Peafowk,  price  jjer  pair 1  50 

Bees  are  raised  to  some  extent,  and  the  average  of  honey  per  hive 
8  sixteen  pounds.  From  seven  to  nine  pounds  of  butter  per  week  is 
he  average  yield  j)er  cow. 

Labor.  In  regard  to  the  labor  of  the  county,  Mr.  Steele  aa^^  • 
'This  is  strictly  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  couiity.    T>afc  '^iVate 
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pie  own  nearly  all  the  land,  and  tliey  were  generally  the  ownere  of 
lie  colored  people  in   time  of  slavery.     But   there   are   many   white 
rmers  iu  Marshall,  hard  working,  honest,  intelligent  men  that  owned 
;ands,  but  no  slaves,  before  the  war.     They  are  thrifty  now.     The  col- 
ored people  work  remarkably  well.     They  generally  hire  to  the  land- 
mier  or  proprietor  at  wages  varying  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  per 
lonth,  or  take  a  share  of  tlie  crop,  eay  one-half,  when   the   landlord 
iimishes  land,  implement-i,  feed  for  stock  worked,  and  other  expenses 
the  crop,  the  laborer  to  have  his  house,  firewood,  garden,  et«.,  be- 
ides,  furnished  to  him.     This  plan  works  well  when  the  freedmeu  are 
lustrious  and  economical,  and  are  treated   fairly  by  the  landlord.    I 
,lieve,  sincerely,  that  the  best  friends  of  the  colored  people  are  their 
lormer  owners.     Very  few  women  work  in  the  fields,  and  none  that  I 
mow  of  from  compulsion  and  necessity,"     In  some  sections  of  the 
jounty,  the  laborer  ia  allowed  to  keep  a  milch  cow,  a  horse,  hogs,  and 
whatever  stock  may  be  necessary  to  his  comfort  or  convenience. 

The  number  of  acres  allowed  for  each  able  bodied  hand  in  pitching 
crops,  is  of  corn,  if  of  that  crop  alone,  twenty;  if  in  connection  with 
other  crops,  from  five  to  ten;  of  cotton,  five,  wheat  five,  oats  five.  The 
prices  paid  for  good  farm  hantls  will  average  twelve  dollars  per  month 
and  board. 

There  are  employed,  in  the  Cornersville  district,  150  white  males, 
and  300  colored  males,  and  50  colored  females,  making  the  total  of 
field  hands  employed  on  the  200  farms,  500.  Of  those  employed, 
three  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  fifty  bora  in  America,  but  not  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

By  the  year,  laborers  can  be  procured  for  J150  with  board,  or  f  225 
without  hoard.  Harvest  hands  are  worth  per  day,  with  board,  {2.00; 
without  boardj'^SZ.SO.  Transient  hands,  not  in  harvest,  per  day,  |1.00. 
Price  paid  for  cutting  wheat  per  acre  $1.00,  and  the  same  is  paid  when 
the  wheat  is  cut  by  contract,  with  a  machine,  the  contractor  furnishing 
the  machine,  but  requiring  his  hoard  and  feed  for  teams,  and  some- 
times even  teams  are  furnished  by  the  farmer,  the  owner  of  the  m^ 
chine  driving  or  furnishing  a  driver,  and  assuming  all  expense  of 
repairs,  etc.  House  servants,  cooks  and  washerwomen,  are  worth  |8 
per  month  and  board.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  farm  hands,  host- 
lers, and  especially  for  cooks. 

Farm.  Staiidics  of  Cx>meraotlle  District.  For  the  Cornersville  diB- 
trict,  we  subjoin  other  statistics  of  more  than  local  interest^  as  they  i 
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apply  with  slight  modifications  to  the  whole  country  lying  in  the  Cen- 
tral Basin:  Height  of  fences,  5  feet;  average  size  of  fields  enclosed, 
20  acres;  cost  of  plank  fencing,  per  1,000  feet,  $50;  rails  per  thou- 
sand, $20,  except  for  cedar  and  chestnut,  which  delivered  cost  from 
$50  to  $70  per  thousand;  cost  of  splitting  rails  per  thousand,  $10; 
cost  of  splitting  rails  and  putting  up  per  thousand,  $15;  two-thirds  of 
the  openings  to  fields  have  gates,  one-third  bars;  average  cost  per 
hundred  yards  of  worm  fence,  $9;  with  cedar  or  chestnut  rails,  $18  to 
$20;  average  cost  per  hundred  yards  of  post  and  rail  fence,  $20; 
average  cost  per  hundred  yards  of  plank  fence,  $17.50;  average  cost 
per  hundred  yards  of  stone  fence,  $100 ;  annual  repairs  to  fences  other 
than  cedar,  chestnut  or  stone,  are  one  rail  to  the  panel  per  annum ;  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  walnut,  chestnut  and  cedar  are  the  woods  used  for 
fencing.  Chestnut  and  cedar  are  worth  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  the  most  durable  of  the  others.  Cedar  and  chestnut  rails  will  last 
fifly  years,  the  rails  made  from  the  other  woods  enumerated,  will  last 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  A  few  farmers  keep  their  fence  corners 
clean,  the  majority,  however,  suffer  them  to  grow  up  in  briers  and  bushes. 
About  one-third  of  the  stock  of  the  district  runs  at  large,  and  subsists 
during  the  summer  upon  the  highway  pasturage.  The  reading,  pro- 
gressive farmers  favor  a  stock  law.  The  expense  of  fencing  out 
other  peopWs  stock  is  felt  to  be  onerous.  Mr.  Allman  thinks  that 
soiling  stock  would  be  profitable;  that  one  acre  mowed  and  fed  will 
furnish  as  much  provender  as  three  where  stock  are  turned  in  to  graze, 
and  tramp  out  the  herbage.  The  tenant  has  to  do  more  fencing  under 
the  present  law  to  protect  his  crop. 

The  number  of  two-horse  cast  iron  plows  used  in  this  district,  con- 
taining 200  farms,  is  300,  at  an  average  cost  of  $12  each ;  the  number 
of  cast  iron  one-horse  plows,  900,  at  an  average  cost  each  of  $6 ; 
the  number  of  wrought  iron  one-horse  plows  used  is  2,000,  at  a  cost 
each  of  $3.50;  subsoil  plows  used  25;  hill-side  plows  10;  cultivators 
75 ;  walking  cultivators  2 ;  buggy  plows  2 ;  harrows  used  made  in  the 
county  150;  harrows  used  not  made  in  the  county  75;  number  of 
rollers  used  in  the  district  20,  at  a  cost  each  of  $5;  reapers  20,  at  a 
cost  each  of  $225 ;  mowers  25,  cost  each  $125 ;  horse  rakes  25,  cost 
each  $10 ;  straw-cutters  100,  cost  from  $5  to  $40  each ;  six-horse 
wagons  20,  cost  each  $175;  four-horse  wagons  51,  cost  each  $125; 
two-horse  wagons  110,  cost  each  $100;  spring  wagons,  one-horse,  30, 
cost  $125;  ox  wagons  75,  cost  $75;  carts  25,  cost  $50;  pleasure  car- 
riages 10,  cost  $250;  buggies  100,  cost  $200;  wheelbartowft  W^,QiO^\» 
$5.     The  mowers  and  reapers  are  usually  combined. 
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In  regard  to  meclmnieal  industries,  the  following  statistics  will  give 
e   number  of   establishments  in   the  district  for   1873  :    carpenter 
ops,  6;  hands  employed,  10;  wagon  shops,  7;    number  of  wagom 
made  annually,  28;  plow3hops,6;  number  of  plows  made,  150;  sair- 
lills,  wat*r-power  1  ;  steam,  2;  lumber,  mostly  poplar  made,  sells  it 
7.50  per  thousand  feet;  blacksmith  shops,  6;  hands  enoployed,  12; 
rist  mills,  corn,  3  ;  wheat,  2;  wool-carding  maohincs,  1 ;  tanneries,  3; 
■alue  of  products,  jf2,600;  shoe  shops,  3;  value  of  products,  $3,000; 
mds  employed,  9;  wages  per  day,  $1.50;  harness  and  saddle  shops, 
I;  value  of  products,  $3,000;  carriage  and  buggy  factories,  1;  valoe 
f  products,  $1,500;  hands  employed,  2;  wages,  $1.60  per  day;  hand- 
loms,  25:  value  of  producle,  $750.     A    few   ladies  manufecture  su- 
dor blankets,  jeans,  linsey,  etc.,  on  the  old  hand-looms.     During 
;  late  war  nearly  all  did.     Very  Kttle  homespun  is  now  worn  in  thai 
istrict,  though   the  amount  is  considerable  in  the  county,     iu  the 
mailer  industries,  this  district  makes  a  respectable  showing.     Applee^ 
Iried,  1,000  bushels ;  peaehes,  dried,  500  bushels ;  chestnuts  gathered, 
400  bushels ;  beeswax,  2,000  pounds ;  feathers,  3,000  pounds ;  ginseng, 
500  pounds.     At  the  usual  prices  at  which  these  articles  are  sold,  the 
amount  reported  would  bring  into  the  district  $6,600. 

In  concluding  his  answers  to  the  questions  sent  him,  Mr.  Allman,  in 
reference  to  this  district,  says : 

"  We  have  as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  in  America.  Limestone, 
eandrock  and  timber  for  building,  and  fine  wat^  privileges  for  ma- 
chinery- The  greatest  want  of  this  district,  as  well  as  for  the  whole 
county,  is  good  roads,  reliable  labor,  and  capital  to  start  manufactories. 
A  woolen  or  cotton  factory  would  pay  well.  We  need  skilled  mechan- 
ics, also  (|uit«  a  number  of  live,  progressive  immigrants.  The  laige 
bodies  of  land  ought  to  be  cut  up  into  farms  of  100  or  200  acres,  then 
we  could  build  roads,  churches,  sustain  schools,  etc.  The  tenant  sys- 
tem will  never  develop  this  section.  We  need  more  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. We  should  sow  more  grass,  grow  a  better  class  of  stock. 
Ours  should  be  second  to  no  part  of  the  United  States,  and  would  not 
be  if  our  people  would  only  will  it." 

J/«Hi(/nc(Mres.     The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  rtr — 
mills,  cither  for  grinding  grain  or  for  sawing  lumber.     There  are 
water  mills  than  steam  mills.     Marshall  coimty  has  no  cotton 
and  no  woolen  factories  outside  of  carding  machines.   The 
mechanics  and  farmers  make  many  of  their  agricnltur 
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They  buy,  however,  too  much  from  the  North  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  when  better  and  cheaper  articles  could  be  produced 
and  made  in  the  county  and  in  the  State,  if  the  people  would  give 
their  attention  to  it.  The  supply  of  wool  and  cotton  manufactures  is 
limited.  The  people  sell  the  raw  products  at  a  low  price,  and  buy  the 
manufactured  goods,  paying  the  manufacturer  a  great  profit.  Still  a 
good  quantity  and  quality  of  jeans,  linsey,  blankets  and  cotton  cloth 
are  made  from  the  original  wool  and  cotton  by  the  women,  who,  for 
industry,  economy  and  skill  in  household  and  domestic  affairs,  are  not 
excelled.  They  ply  the  wheel,  loom  and  needle,  and  make  cotton  and 
^woolen  fabrics  that  vie  in  utility  and  comfort  with  any  in  the  country. 
In  1870  the  value  of  home  manufactures  was  $45,466. 

Academies,  Schools  and  Churches.  Academies  and  schools  are  gener- 
ally supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  county  has  several  fine, 
flourishing  academies  and  many  excellent  private  schools.  Except  about 
five  schools  for  colored  children,  no  free  schools  exist  in  the  county. 
The  colored  people  draw  their  part  of  the  funds  and  enjoy  the  benefits — 
tihe  whites  seem  indiiferent,  and  prefer  to  send  to  private  schools  and 
academies.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  some  of  which 
liave  well  furnished  rooms  for  worship.  The  churches  are  entirely 
Protestant,  and  are  of  the  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Methodist,  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  and  Baptist  denominations.  The  clergy  are  devoted, 
able  and  learned  men,  and  are  well  supported. 

The  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  taxable  property,  number  of 
polls,  etc.,  which  are  not  herein  given,  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
statistics. 

Social  Characteristics.  The  citizens  of  this  county  are  mainly  the 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  have  imbibed  from  their  infancy  lofty  principles  of  hon- 
esty, morality,  hospitality  and  generosity.  Unsuspicious  by  nature, 
they  welcome  the  stranger  to  their  hospitable  boards  with  a  heartiness 
as  sincere  as  it  is  rare.  Through  all  the  bitter  trials  of  the  war  they 
maintained  their  self  respect  by  the  preservation  of  order,  and  when 
it  ended  and  their  slaves  became  freedmen,  they  dealt  honestly  and 
kindly  with  them,  faithfully  observing  their  contracts,  and  bore  with 
patience  the  ebullitions  of  new  born  freedom.  Quiet  as  citizens,  noble 
as  men  and  women,  proud  without  being  arrogant  or  ostentatious, 
courteous  in  bearing,  kind,  generous  and  law-abiding,  but  withal  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  educational  tendencies  of  the  age,  nor  to  that 
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spirit  of  progress  which  weaves  garlands  of  beauty  and  honor  about 
the  homes  of  the  industrious,  and  without  some  share  of  which  com- 
munities and  men  decay. 

The  thanlts  of  this  Bureau  are  due  to  Hon.  A.  A.  Steele,  Major  S. 
T.  Allman,  Mr.  Talley  and  Mr.  McClelland  for  many  valuable  fatB 
pertaining  to  this  excellent  county. 


County  Seat — Columbia, 

Maury  county  was  organized  ,  inber  21,  1807,  and  was  naincJ 
in  honor  of  Hon.  Abram  Maury,  ot  Williamson  county.  The  «* 
authorizing  its  establishment  was  passed  November  24,  1807.  Siwe 
its  organization,  its  boundaries  have  ben  curtailed  from  time  to  tiiM 
to  furnish  all  or  part  of  the  counties  of  Giles,  Bedford,  Mareliilli 
Lewis,  Lawrence,  and  Hickman.  At  present  the  number  of  acres,  ei- 
cluriive  of  town  lots  assessed  for  taxation,  amounts  to  366,910,  vaW 
at  57,650,478.  Small  a,s  this  area  is,  compared  with  its  original  di- 
mensions, Maury  is  still  one  of  the  large  counties  of  the  State. 

From  its  earliest  history,  Maury  county  has  been  noted  in  the  Staif 
for  its  fertile  lands,  its  fine  farms  and  the  hospitality,  culture  and  re- 
finement of  it«  society.  In  the  point  of  country  wealth,  it  ranks  first; 
its  farms  are  among  the  largest,  and  are  held  at  the  highest  figures  peJ 
acre,  and,  excepting  Davidson  and  Shelby,  it  has  long  maintained  s 
larger  number  of  good  schools  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  exercised  considerable 
political  influence  in  State  affairs,  or  that  its  citizens  are  proud  d 
it.  The  early  settlers  were  mostly  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia; 
many  of  them  were  immediate  descendents  of  revolutionary  soldiere,  and 
well  to  do  for  those  days.  As  a  consequence,  they  brought  to  the  voang 
county  as  much  of  refinement  and  culture  as  was  known  in  the  older 
society  from  which  they  came.  This  fact  had  much  to  do  with  the  s*^ 
development  of  the  county.  People  who  have  been  reared  to  1 
the  comfort  and  conveniences  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  its  lux 
will  not  willingly  live  without  them  when  they  can  be  procured, 
early  settlers  soon  showed  their  culture  by  the  style  of  their  1 
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fche  planting  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  general  care  and  atten- 
Idon  bestowed  on  the  adornment  of  their  homes.  Inseparable  from 
Uiis  love  of  comfort  and  regard  for  the  looks  of  things,  was  the  high 
appreciation  of  education.  Not  a  few  of  the  first  generation  of  young 
men  raised  in  the  county  were  sent  off  to  college.  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  was  the  favorite  resort,  while  the  young  women  were  sent  to 
I^ashville  to  be  finished  off.  We  shall  see  that  this  spirit  never  died 
out. 

Topography  and  Physical  Feaiures.  An  orographic  view  of  the 
<50unty  would  present  the  picture  of  a  section  of  a  river  valley  running 
almost  due  east  and  west,  with  the  dip  to  the  west,  and  fringed  to  the 
Tiorth  and  south  by  smaller  valleys  which  furrow  the  sides  of  irregular 
langes  of  knobs  or  hills  which  lie  along  the  northern  and  southern 
l)oundaries  of  the  county.  To  the  west,  these  hills  broaden  out  into 
the  uplands  known  as  the  barrens  forming  a  part  of  the  Highland 
Rim.  The  bed  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  Duck  River,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  dividing  it  almost  equally. 
This  river  drains  the  entire  county ;  all  other  streams  in  the  county 
flow  into  it.  It  is  not  navigable,  though  it  is  floatable  through 
the  entire  extent  of  the  county,  and  was,  in  former  years,  much  used  for 
the  transportation  of  corn  and  lumber,  principally  cedar.  Rafts  are 
still  floated  out  in  considerable  numbers  every  winter,  during  the  high 
"water.  The  main  use  and  great  value  of  the  river,  however,  are  as  a 
water-power  in  driving  the  many  excellent  flour,  corn  and  saw-mills 
that  line  its  banks.  The  current  of  the  river  is  moderately  swift,  its 
banks  comparatively  steep,  and  on  one  side,  tolerably  high  throughout 
the  county,  while  in  the  west,  where  it  breaks  through  the  Rim  escarp- 
ment, its  banks  rise  steep  and  high  into  almost  perpendicular  bluffs  of 
solid  rock.  This  escarpment  is  about  three  hundred  feet  high  from 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  bottom  of  the  river  is  either  smooth 
rock,  or  more  generally,  of  smooth  round  gravel,  averaging  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  clay  color.  The  fords  are, 
therefore,  permanent  and  safe  where  at  all  practicable.  The  number 
of  its  tributaries  is  so  great  that  when  protracted  rains  prevail,  the 
river  rises  rapidly  and  to  a  great  height ;  its  banks  are  such,  however, 
that  it  does  comparatively  little  damage  outside,  while  the  solid  char- 
acter of  its  bottom  enables  dams  to  be  built  which  are  impregnable. 

The  Creeks.  From  the  north  and  south  ten  good  sized  creeks  flow 
into  Duck  River.  They  all  take  their'  headings  near  the  boundaries 
of  the  county,  and  their  average  fall  is  about  two  hundred  feet  from 


eadwater  to  niouth.  These  creeks  are  in  character  much  like  the  rivet, 
?y  wind  considerably  within  narrow  pinins,  and  one  of  the  banks  it 
iJways  tolerably  high,  and  otVcn  consists  of  a  perpendicular  bluff.  Then 
t  a  marked  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  creeks  near  their  head) 
liiongtheHighlands,  and  along  their  lower  course  as  they  near  the  rivet. 
.n  several  creeks,  on  the  western  side  of  the  connty,  this  differeaceia 
larked  by  beautiful  waterfalls.  On  the  north-west  and  south,  tiw 
im  which  borders  the  county  is  slashed  by  narrow  and  beautiful  val- 
uys  of  extreme  richness;  the  remainder,  and  main  body  of  the  county, 
3  of  a  gently  rolling  surface,  st  out  toward  the  west  and  sooti 

if  the  river  into  almost  a  plain  oothness. 

Soil,  Timbei-  and  Crops.     \1  jsceptiou  of  the  small  portion 

around  the  northern,  western  ai  ern  edges,  invaded  by  the  High- 

lud  Rim,  the  entire  county  is  i  a  lestonc  funnation.  It  is  by  nu 
deans  of  one  uniform  variety,  hor-  ,  nor  ia  the  soil  the  same  over 
:he  county.     Entering  the  county  the  river  on  the  east,  we  findi 

lead  or  dove  colored  rock  cont  ng  many  fossils,  and  lying  in  tJiio 
layers,  which  are  easily  lifted  \,  a  their  bed  and  make  tolerable  good 
laving  stones  without  any  drei  '.  ^his  stratum  continues  to  flUoit 
itself  along  the  river  and  on  the  snriiice  until  we  reach  CohitnbiL 
The  soil  in  which  it  is  embedded  is  dark  and  friable,  and  esceedinglj 
rich.  The  subsoil  is  generally  a  stiff,  dark  colored  clay,  which  weath- 
ers rapidly  into  a  rich  soil.  But  the  characteristic  of  this  region  is  the 
cedar  timber,  which  abounds  in  some  places  so  thickly  as  to  exclude  all 
undergrowth,  and  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  the  sun  as  effectually  « 
the  darkest  clouds  of  winter.  In  "the  cedars"  the  rock  comotJ  to  the 
surface,  and  lies  in  masses,  separated  by  narrow  strips  of  earth,  from 
which  spring  giant  cedars.  The  appearance  is  very  singular,  and  may 
be  not  inaptly  compared  to  great  flocks  of  giant  sheep  lying  at  rest  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  friendly  trees.  This  character  of  land  is  found 
in  several  other  sections  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  "  the  glades."  The  soil  is  admirably  suited  to  wheat  and  grass,  and 
peach  trees  do  finely  in  it.  The  other  timber  is  chiefly  ash,  wal- 
nut, hickory,  and  elm.  North  of  the  river  and  running  up  to  tlw 
county  line,  and  westward  to  Columbia,  the  limestone  lies  in  modi 
heavier  and  thicker  strata,  and  is  of  a  dark  blue  color,  shadingoffintD 
a  whitish  gray  in  the  upper  strata.  This  rock  is  very  heavy  and  ieuK 
it  quarries  with  regularity,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  building  stone.  I 
makes  lime  of  snowy  whiteness  with  comparatively  little  he&L 
soil  of  this  regio'n  is  of  dark  brown  rich  loam,  mixed  more  or  les 
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fine  sandy  chert,  the  produce  of  the  weathered  rocks.  It  is  excellent 
com  land.  Generally  speaking,  the  surface  is  considerably  rougher 
north  of  the  river  than  south  of  it.  There  are  more  abrupt  hills,  and 
these  often  show  rocky  ledges  destitute  of  soil.  There  is,  however,  in 
this  region  one  characteristic  level  section  of  land,  where  the  land  both 
in  surface  and  general  texture  resembles  the  plain-like  land  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county.  Spring  Hill  lies  in  this  section,  and 
the  county  around  is  a  fair  type  of  it.  The  favorite  crops  are  corn, 
wheat,  barley  and  the  grasses.  From  Columbia  south-westward  lies 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bodies  of  land  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly none  other  in  Tennessee  surpasses  it,  and  no  other  is  so  well 
known,  or  so  often  spoken  of  by  travelers.  The  soil  is  of  a  dark, 
calcareous  clay,  mixed  with  siliceous  sandy  impurities.  The  surface  is 
gently  rolling,  carpeted  with  indigenous  blue-grass,  and  adorned  with 
a  luxuriance  of  forest  almost  tropical  in  size;  walnut,  maple,  hickory, 
elm  and  oak  abound  of  enormous  size.  This  section  extends  over 
almost  the  entire  territory  embraced  between  the  Little  and  Big  Bigby 
creeks,  and  contains  some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  productive 
farms  in  the  State.  This  region  resembles  very  closely  the  famous 
blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  but  has  one  very  great  advantage  over 
that  region,  in  that  it  is  abundantly  watered,  a  point  in  which  the  Ken- 
tacky  region  is  sadly  deficient. 

Agrmdture,  If  ever  nature  designed  any  country  for  the  farmer's 
paradise,  it  must  have  been  Maury  county  when  first  the  virgin  soil 
was  turned  by  the  white  settlers  in  the  young  years  of  this  century. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  richer  soil,  of  more  congenial  climate,  or  a 
greater  combination  of  natural  comforts  ready  made  to  the  farmer's 
hand,  than  nature  offered  to  the  first  settlers  of  Maury  county ;  nor 
were  they  unmindful  of  these  bounties.  Few  counties  in  the  State 
sprang  so  rapidly  forward  in  population  and  importance.  This  was 
due,  however,  not  entirely  to  the  natural  fertility,  but  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  character  of  those  early  settlers.  They  were  very  generally 
Buen  of  good  means,  large  numbers  of  them  owned  slaves,  and  came 
to  the  county  well  equipped,  for  that  day,  in  the  appurtenances  of  farm- 
ing, so  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  have  to  pass  through  those 
primitive  and  trying  stages  of  pioneer  life  with  which  the  less  fortu- 
nate settlers  of  some  of  the  older  counties  had  to  contend. 

The  early  crops  were  corn,  cotton  and  flax — ^the  cotton  and  flax 
only  grown  for  home  use,  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  ViOTtie  ^V^c^ 
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and  looms  could  spin  and  weave.  Corn  was  the  selling  crop — the 
only  marketable  crop,  indeed.  In  a  little  while,  however,  the  impetns 
which  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  gave  to  cotton  growing 
reached  the  county,  and  cotton  began  to  be  a  sale  crop.  The  erection 
of  flouring  mills  also  opened  the  way  for  wheat  culture ;  but  this  crop 
made  very  slow  progress,  and  it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  that  enough  was  grown  for  home  use.  Oats  came  earlier  into 
favor  and  general  cultivation,  but  this  crop,  too,  had  to  wait  until  there 
grew  a  demand  in  the  increased  live  stock.  Hemp  came  to  be  consid- 
erably grown  in  the  county,  and  at  an  early  day  it  was  used  for  ropes, 
and  for  making  bagging  for  the  cotton. 

The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  lands  to  entry  and  purchase  at  a  later 
date  exercised  perhaps  a  more  immediate  and  powerful  influence  upon 
Maury  county  than  upon  any  other  part  of  Tennessee,  great  as  was  the 
influence  upon  the  entire  State.  Mississippi  was  the  El  Dorado  of  cot- 
ton planters.  The  slaves  brought  to  Maury  county  had  increased,  mul- 
tiplied, furnished  their  owners  with  the  best  possible  instruments  with 
which  to  win  the  golden  fleece  of  the  cotton  fields.  Large  numbers 
emigrated  from  the  county,  and  made  their  homes  in  Mississippi,  while 
many  others  and  the  more  wealthy  bought  land  and  opened  plantations 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  while  they  retained  their  homes  and  kept 
their  families  in  Maury  county.  But  the  influence  was  scarcely  less  on 
those  who  did  not  become  planters.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
cotton  interest  of  Mississippi  drove  the  Maury  county  cotton  planter 
out  of  the  market.  Xew  Orleans  was  the  cotton  mart,  and  if  the 
Maury  man  could  have  grown  as  good  cotton  as  the  Mississippian,  he 
was  too  far  away  from  market  to  compete  with  him.  But  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  staj)les  grown 
by  the  two.  So,  per  force,  cotton  was  driven  from  Maury  county  in  a 
large  measure.  But  there  was  a  compensation  in  store  for  the  farmer. 
The  planter  might  monopolize  the  cotton  market,  but  he  was  almost  as 
much  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  grow  his  own  supplies  of  hemp, 
corn  and  bacon.     For  these  he  must  look  elsewhere.     Naturallv  he 

«r 

came  to  Teiiiiossee,  the  nearest  and  then  the  best  hemj),  corn  and  hog 
region  in  the  Union.  In  response  to  this  demand,  hemp  came  to  be 
one  of  the  staple  crops  in  ilaury  county,  and  rope  walks  and  hemp 
factories  were  quite  as  common  in  the  county  as  cotton  gins  are  now. 
At  the  same  time,  increased  attention  wiks  paid  to  the  growth  of  com, 
ho<j:s  and  mules,  and  the  selling  crops  increased  from  the  one  article, 
corn,  to  corn,  hogs,  mules  and  hemp.     This  change  favored  and  was 
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fiivored  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  farm  hands.  More  land 
was  put  down  in  grass  and  more  negroes  were  taken  to  the  cotton 
region.  In  time,  however,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  other  States  en- 
tered th§  hemp  field,  and  the  competition  became  too  strong.  Hemp 
gradually  ceased  to  be  grown,  but  its  place  was  occupied  by  more  grass 
and  stock,  and  more  negroes  were  sent  to  the  cotton  fields.  By  this 
process  the  number  of  persons  residing  in  Maury  county  and  planting 
in  some  of  the  cotton  States  increased  year  by  year.  The  influence  of 
this  condition  of  things  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice.  One 
singular  feature  presents  itself  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  county, 
and  that  is  that  at  a  certain  period  a  mania  for  making  brandy  and 
whisky  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  community,  accordingly 
we  find  an  astonishing  number  of  still- houses  built.  This  feature  we 
are  unable  to  account  for,  and  all  the  more  so  as  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
this  county,  but  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  common  to  the  other 
counties  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  from  Major  €!ampbell  Brown, 
of  Spring  Hill,  gives  much  information  in  relation  to  this  excellent 
county.     In  it  are  embraced  some  items  given  by  Mr.  Akin : 

"There  are  four  leading  divisions  of  lands,  the  barrens,  the  creek  bot- 
toms, the  cedar  lands,  and  the  rich  limestone  and  clay  soil,  the  latter 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  county.     The  soil  of  the  barrens  is  light, 
sometimes  red  and  clayey,  sometimes  gray,  but  in  either  case  washing 
off  readily,  and  said  to  be  soon  worn  out  by  tillage.     It  brings  good 
fruits  and  vegetables.    Very  fair  clover  and  com  grow  on  it,  on  a 
small  scale  as  regards  the  clover.     The  creek  and  river  bottoms  are  al- 
-lavial,  of  the  richest  description,  but  not  constituting  any  large  portion 
^f  the  county.    The  north-eastern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  are 
<)edar  lands,  of  the  poorer  class,  as  far  as  my  observation  (which  is 
Jimited)  extends,  a  very  black,  pasty  soil  on  white  and  gray  limestone, 
nuch  stone  and  the  soil  thin.    The  well  known  blue-grass  lands,  which 
^x^nstitute  the  bulk  of  the  county,  have  occasionally  rising  above  them 
m  fifth  class  of  soil,  which  I  have  not  specified,  flinty  hills  with  a  good 
^3eal  of  slate  in  their  lower  parts,  the  tops  and  sides  covered  with  frag- 
^Kneiits  of  flintstones  and  sharp  gravel.    These  hills,  where  not  too  steep, 
^re  excellent  for  com  and  grass,  but  not  so  good  for  cotton.     The  soil 
darker  than  that  of  the  lower  grounds.     I  am  unable  to  say  what 
the  special  aptitudes  of  our  best  lands — the  yellow  poplar,  and  beech 
l^jidn.     They  seem,  if  properly  cultivated  and  well  tteaitM)  \;(:  i^todi^^fi^ 
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almost  anything  desired.     But  they  grow  some  of  the  grasses  to  pe^ 
fection^  cotton^  corn  and  tobacco  well^  wheat  and  small  grain  ditto. 

"With  such  variations  in  quality,  land  ranges  from  $100  per  acre  for 
small,  highly  improved  places,  in  good  neighborhoods,  a  jftice  paid 
two  or  three  times  in  the  last  three  years  near  Ash  wood  and  Moont 
Pleasant,  down  to  $1  for  wild  lands  in  the  barrens,  plenty  of  which 
can  be  had  at  that  price.  It  is  hard  to  give  an  idea,  but  excellent  places^ 
with  tolerably  good  improvements,  and  conveniently  situated,  have 
sold  for  $35  to  $40  per  acre,  and  fair  lands  near  them  at  $20  and  $25, 
on  usual  time. 

"  The  average  yields  on  our  better  class  of  soils  I  should  put  not 
higher  than,  com,  30  bushels;  wheat,  13  bushels;  cotton,  600  ponncb 
(seed) ;  tobacco,  900  to  1,000  pounds.     Very  little  tobacco,  or  peanatB 
are  grown.     Hay,  \\  tons,  though  this  is  a  mere  guess,  as  it  is  rarely 
weighed  or  sold.     On  the  poorer  class  of  soils  not  over  two-thirds  of 
this,  perhaps  not  over  one-half.     I  mean  the  barrens  and  cedar  lands 
by  this  class.     There  is  not  over  one  acre  in  forty  or  fifty  actually 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  and  gone  to  waste  from  exhaustion,  but  it 
least  one-fourth  the  land  is  worked  at  a  loss,  in  my  opinion,  and  ought 
to  be  rested.     We  have  reached  a  point  where  on  many  places  farming 
must  improve  or  stop.     I  attribute  this  more  to  bad  tillage   than  to 
actual  exhaustion  of  the  soil.    Our  lands  are  rolling,  and  when  plowed 
up  aud  down  hill  wash  badly,  especially  where  there  is  a  hard  pan 
four  or  even  three  inches  below  the  surface,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case. 
It  is  still  the  case  that  some  of  our  farmers  break  up  with  a  one-horee 
plow,  or  if  they  use  two  horses  do  not  give  proper  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.     A  piece  of  land  w^ithin  sight  of 
my  door  was  cleared  in  1870  and  put  in  tobacco.    In  1871  it  was  again 
in  tobacco,  and  that  fall  put  in  wheat,  the  rows  always  running  up  and 
down  the  face  of  a  short  but  steep  hill.     It  is  now  utterly  worn  out,  or 
washed  off,  rather.   Another  reason  why  I  attribute  deterioration  more 
to  bad  fiirming  than  to  exhaustion  by  crops,  is  that  some  of  the  very 
oldest  fi\rnis  in  the  county  are  among  the  most  productive.     I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  most  profitable  farming  for  the  county  is  a  strictly  mixed 
si^iitem,   embracing    both  stock-growing  and  money  crops.      I    know 
that  the  [>ercentage  of  returns  on  capital  invested  in  stock-growing  has 
not  heretofore  compared  with  that  received  from  money  crops,  chiefly 
cotton ;  but  last  fiiU  a  farmer,  who  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  sue- 
cesstul,  if  not  the  most  successful,  of  the  cotton  planters  in  the  county, 
and  whose  farm  is  comparatively  level,  assured  we  he  would  soon  have 
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to  begin  stock-growing  and  the  raising  of  grasses  to  renovate  his  lands^ 
■which  are,  he  says,  deteriorating  fast.  He  regretted  not  having  com- 
bined the  two  pursuits  in  the  first  place,  and  said  his  land  had  lost  in 
value  a  good  part  of  what  he  received  for  his  crops.  A  near  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  follows  the  mixed  system  strictly,  is  perhaps  the  most 
-successful  farmer  in  the  county,  and  as  I  know  of  no  failures  to  make 
money  where  it  has  been  observed,  (though  many  may  have  occurred) 
the  result  of  my  observation  is  that  it  promises  best  for  the  county. 
Oar  soils  are  all  adapted  to  the  grasses.  Even  in  the  barrens  clover 
grows  well,  and  there  are  native  grasses  which  furnish  good  summer 
grazing.  I  never  saw  the  meadow  grasses  tried  on  that  soil.  On  our 
better  lands,  timothy  and  red-top  (or  herds-grass)  have  been  the  usual 
meadow  grasses.  Orchard-grass  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor,  and  tor 
grazing  also  is  nearly  as  well  liked  as  blue-grass,  though  it  has  not  yet 
had  a  free  and  fair  trial.  Clover  is  the  only  renovator  in  habitual  use. 
Barnyard  manure  is  beginning  to  be  cared  for,  and  plaster  is  occasion- 
ally sown  on  clover,  but  clover  alone  is  the  chief  reliance  for  worn-out 
lands. 

"  Labor  is  sufficiently  abundant.  Cotton  and  com  are  chiefly  grown 
on  shares,  or  by  renters,  except  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton 
in  the  county  is  grown  by  the  smaller  farmers  and  their  families. 
Hands  on  shares  feed  themselves  and  get  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
crop,  where  the  owner  furnishes  teams,  implements  and  forage.  Where 
they  furnish  these,  they  get  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Farm  hands  get 
$12  per  month  and  rations,  for  good  men,  ranging  down  to  %h  or  $6 
for  women. 

** Rents.  Where  these  are  paid  in  money,  $4,  $5  and  $6  for  cotton, 
com  and  wheat  lands  respectively,  are  the  usual  rates.  Sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less  is  paid,  owing  more  to  accidental  circumstances, 
or  to  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  than  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
Leases  are  not  much  in  fashion.  Where  made,  they  are  usually  for 
five  years,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  with  a  stipulated  annual  rent,  the 
lessee  being  bound  to  stricter  care  than  an  ordinary  renter,  and  having 
compensating  advantages  allowed  him.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  well  for  the  county  if  long  leases  were  more  in  use,  as  three- 
Ibarths  of  the  bad  farming  is  done  by  annual  renters.  In  leasing  for 
terms  of  years,  owners  would  find  the  character  of  the  lessee  as  a 
farmer  more  important  than  the  higher  rent  that  another  man  might 
promise,  and  tenants  feeling  permanently  settled  would  be  eiiQ;o>xt«k2^^^ 
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to  be  careful,  and  to  improve  the  lands.  In  this  connection,  while  I 
recognize  the  value  of  the  negro  as  a  laborer,  or  as  a  manageable  an- 
nual tenant,  let  me  say  it  is  of  no  use  to  expect  him  to  improve  or 
keep  up  rented  land  without  close  personal  attention  on  the  part  of  tlie 
owner.  As  for  being  a  tenant  for  years  and  caring  for  the  land  on  his 
own  account,  it  is  quite  outside  of  his  philosophy. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  for  sale  in  the  county — some  good 
farms  belonging  to  men  with  large  families  who  want  to  seek  a  newer 
country,  or  to  men  who  are  in  debt  and  obliged  to  sell,  and  a  good 
many  farms  run  down  by  the  same  bad  management  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  their  owners  to  move. 

^^The  Live  Stock  of  Maury  county  is  probably  a  little  better  than  it 
was  in  1860,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  highly  improved  stock  in 
the  county,  most  of  which  was  swept  away  by  the  war.  In  1866  ther& 
was  scarcely  a  good  horse  in  the  more  exposed  portions  of  the  county, 
and  the  stock  of  cattle  was  very  small  and  inferior.  Most  of  the  cat- 
tle have  an  infusion  of  Short-horn  blood.  The  horses  are  generally 
w^ell  bred,  but  deficient  in  size  and  bone.  The  sheep  are  generally  na- 
tives, with  a  good  proportion  of  Southdown  grades,  and  the  hogs  are 
Berkshire  or  grades.  In  hogs,  indeed,  Maury  county  is  better  off  than 
in  any  other  class  of  stock,  having  both  more  of  the  improved  speci- 
mens and  a  better  average.  A  good  deal  of  improved  stock  has  lately 
been  brought  into  tlie  county.  In  horses,  it  now  has  four  good  trot- 
ting stallions,  four  or  five  good  thoroughbreds,  and  a  large  number  of 
saddle  horses,  mostly  bred  in  the  county,  some  of  them  quite  good. 
In  cattle  quite  a  number  of  excellent  Short-horns,  some  good  Devons 
and  Jerseys,  and  in  sheep,  a  few  Cotswolds  and  a  good  many  Southdown?. 
But  I  fear  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  any  f/eneral  interest  in  im- 
proved stock  has  been  aroused.  The  stock  of  the  county,  however, 
cannot  help  improving  steadily,  under  present  circumstances,  as  the 
number  of  well  bred  sires  increases  yearly.  There  is  very  general 
complaint  of  the  trouble  given  by  dogs,  and  it  prevents  many  from 
attempting  to  grow  sheep.  If  the  loss  in  the  county  were  as  great 
annually  as  it  is  in  this  neighborhood,  I  should  estimate  it  at  1,000 
head,  but  it  will  scarcely  fall  short  of  GOO  at  the  least.  It  is  not  al- 
ways  the  case  that  the  largest  owners  lose  most.  The  largest  flock  in 
the  county  has  lost  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  from  this  cause 
for  three  years  past.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  witk 
sheep-killing  dogs,  and  feel  tempted  to  go  outside  of  the  strict  qoestioA   ' 
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90  &r  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  rarest  of  things  for  a  dog  that  is  good  for 
anything,  or  whose  owner  takes  decent  care  of  him,  to  kill  sheep. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  damage  is  done  by  rambling,  half-starved  curs, 
virhose  owners  cannot  or  will  not  feed  them.  I  have  poisoned  fully  100 
logs  in  fields  where  sheep  had  been  killed,  and  never  failed  to  get  the 
juilty  one — never  killed  but  one  dog  that  was  of  any  value,  and  he 
liad  undoubtedly  killed  the  sheep  by  whose  carcass  we  found  him. 

"There  are  several  drawbacks  to  farming: 

"1.  The  System  of  Annual  Renting  and  cultivation  of  cotton  on 
ihares.  This  begets  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  want  of  permanence 
>f  relations,  both  of  tenant  and  owner,  that  is  palsying  to  all  system- 
atic efforts  at  improvement.  The  object  of  the  owner  is  to  obtain  the 
largest  return  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor  or  money,  as  the 
next  tenant  may  require  an  entirely  different  arrangement  from  that 
wbich  would  suit  the  present  one;  and  the  tenant  obviously  has  no  in- 
terest, but  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  land  for  the  present  season. 

"2.  This  system  arises  from  the  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  the 
land  owners,  as  much  as  from  any  other  circumstance.  There  are  few 
of  them  who  possess  the  capital  to  buy  stock,  or  to  be  able  to  seed 
land  to  pasture  and  wait  for  returns  from  it.  Their  wants  necessitate 
the  constant  cultivation  of  their  arable  land,  and  as  it  annually  de- 
creases in  fertility,  the  necessity  is  continually  more  stringent.  For 
such  there  seems  but  one  escape — in  the  practice  of  most  careful  econ- 
omy until  a  capital  has  been  accumulated,  or  the  sale,  where  possible, 
of  part  of  their  lands,  to  procure  means  to  improve  the  rest,  and  as 
most  own  more  than  they  can  have  thoroughly  tilled,  this  is  the  most 
promising  course. 

'*  3.  The  scarcity  of  stock,  of  permanent  pastures,  and  the  lack  of 
proper  rotations  of  crops  are  all  corollaries  from  the  above  facts.  I 
believe  it  is  accepted  as  an  axiom,  that  either  commercial  fertilizers  or 
home-made  manures  are  essential  to  improvement,  or  even  to  sustained 
Eertility  of  farms.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  not  used  (except  occa- 
nonally  plaster  on  clover)  and  few  farmers  keep  enough  stock  to  fur- 
aiah  the  necessary  manures,  or  take  care  of  what  manures  are  made. 

"4.  Those  who  keep  stock  often  handle  them  carelessly,  pay  too  lit- 
He  attention  to  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  ones,  and  consequently 
fend  themselves  more  pinched  for  means  than  if  they  kept  none. 

**5.     The  means  of  communication  throughout  the  countj  «LTe  V>«A^ 
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so  that  there  is  less  of  social  interooarse  than  ever  before,  and  leas  aft- 
tention  paid  to  those  things  that'  render  a  fitrmer's  life  graoefiil  aai 
oheerful,  aivi  make  his  children  content  to  remain  with  him.  I  tUak 
this  will  soon  change  for  the  better.  This  lack  of  interoommunicaliM 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  improvedi  ideas,  and  is  a  real,  not  a  ' 
fimcied,  evil,  of  the  most  serious  natore. 

^^The  valuable  varieties  of  timber  are  growing  scarce.  The  walnat  in  Ae- 
oountjr,  has  been  m  uch  thinned  since  the  war,  as  have  the  poplar  and  cedtf. 
Probably  more  of  poplar  and  walnut  have  been  exported  than  of  any 
other  lumber.    Some  walnut  logs  (uncut)  have  gone  direct  to  CSndiH 
nati  by  rail,  and  a  good  deal  of  lumber  has  been  sent  to  the  suBfr 
market.    There  is  a  large  number  of  saw-mills  in  the  oounty.    I  a»  : 
safe  in  saying  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  toward  immigrants  is  most  | 
j&iendly  and  fevorable,  and  that  they  are  anxious  for  anybody  to  cona  < 
who  expects  to  work  for  a  living.    This  I  have  seen  praotioally  de*  ' 
monstrated  in  repeated  instances.    The  formers  are  rather  disposed  to- 
sell  and  emigrate,  the  wish  seeming  almost  confined  to  three  daases: 

'^1.  Those  of  limited  means,  with  large  or  growing  fomiliesi,  wli» 
want  to  go  where  land  is  cheaper,  so  as  to  be  able  to  own  more  and 

leave  better  provision  for  their  children. 

"2.  Those  who  are  in  debt  and  sell  out  by  way  of  clearing  off  old 
scores,  taking  the  money  left  them  for  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  country. 

"3.  Those  who  are  renting  land  here,  and  who  do  not,  therefore,, 
come  strictly  under  this  class,  who  move  where  they  can  buy. 

^^ Roads.  At  an  early  day  the  natural  facilities  for  making  good  roacb 
were  taken  advantage  of  in  Maury  county  in  a  general  way,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  joint  stock  turnpike  companies  came  into  vogue  that  the 
present  system  of  roads  were  established.  The  building  of  the  Nash- 
ville turnpike  gave  such  an  immediate  and  powerful  stimulus  to  trade 
and  travel  that  the  other  roads  were  built  without  much  trouble. 
These  roads  are  first  graded,  then  macadamised,  and  in  many  cases 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  gravel,  which  may  be  obtained  fipom 
the  bed  of  almost  any  of  the  creeks,  and  from  any  shoal  in  the  river. 
These  roads  are  not  well  kept  up  at  present,  and  an  efficient  road 
law  is  sadly  needed." 

Fanii  Houses,  Out-buildings,  Fences,  and  Mxtures,  A  majority  of 
the  houses  in  the  county  are  weather-boarded,  framed,  painted,  wUlS- 
with  green  bWnda.    T\ve  ^T^v^ilvng  plan  is  two  rooms,  with  a 
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between^  with  an  L  adaition  running  back;  kitchen  detached  and  smoke 
house  by  itself.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions^  the  houses  are 
comfortable  and  roomy,  and  the  most  of  them  have  some  attempt  at  orna- 
ment in  the*  way  of  a  front  porch,  or  ornamented  front  door.  So,  too, 
the  front  yard  always  shows  some  desire  for  something  beyond  the  merely 
useful,  in  the  shape  of  a  rose  bush  or  other  flowers.  In  the  better  class 
of  houses,  all  these  regards  for  comfort  are  multiplied  and  the  refining 
influence  of  woman  is  made  more  manifest.  This  spirit  and  influence  cul- 
minate in  the  finest  residences  in  the  county,  which  were  always  in  the 
country,  and  not  in  town.  Around  these  residences  are  beautiful  pleas- 
ure grounds,  and  costly  green-houses,  conservatories  and  flower  gardens, 
all  devoted  alone  to  the  delight  and  comfort,  and  not  at  all  to  the  profit 
of  the  owners,  their  families  and  friends.  The  buildings  in  such  places 
are  usually  of  brick,  and  designed  and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of 
art  within  reach.  Here  we  find  the  ripened  fruit  of  that  spirit  of  com- 
fort and  good  taste  which  marked  the  early  settlers. 

The  out-buildings  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the 
houses,  relatively  speaking,  yet  they  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  best  counties  in  the  State.  In  one  particular,  there  is  a  favor- 
able exception,  and  that  is  in  the  fences.  No  county  in  the  State  can 
boast  fences  superior  to  those  in  Maury  county.  The  abundance  of  excel- 
lent timber  and  building  stone  has  been  wisely  and  widely  used. 
Stone  fences  are  gradually  extending  along  the  boundaries  of  the  best 
farms.     As  a  natural  appendage,  good  gates  accompany  good  fences. 

Towna.  There  are  in  the  county  twenty-three  towns  and  villages. 
Of  these.  Spring  Hill  and  Sante  Fe  lie  north  of  the  river,  and  Wil- 
liamsport,  Hampshire,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Campbellsville,  Bigbyville,  and 
Culleoka  south  of  the  river.  Columbia,  the  county  seat,  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  nearly  midway  the  county.  The  vil- 
lages are  neat,  with  wide  streets,  and  have  the  same  air  of  taste  that 
marks  the  country  towns  of  the  State.  Columbia  is,  in  some  particu- 
lars, a  noticeable  county  town.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  cleanest 
town  in  the  State.  It  lies  so  as  to  drain  itself.  Its  streets  are  broad, 
well  built  and  gravelled,  bordered  with  wide  and  smooth  sidewalks. 
Originally,  these  sidewalks  were  laid  down  of  slabs  of  shaly  limestone 
in  the  native  state,  but  these  have  mostly  given  place  to  brick.  Along 
each  side  of  the  streets,  but  not  in  the  pavements,  shade  trees  have 
been  planted  and  preserved.  They  are  mostly  of  the  paper  mulberry 
and  maple.  Columbia  is  one  of  four  or  five  towns  in  the  State  mtVi 
pablic  water-works.    A  primitive  style  of  wheel  and  ^wm^  ^vx'^^^^s^ 
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the  town  from  a  splendid  spring,  ntaated  abdiit  Iialf  •  rnOe  Am 
the  tO¥m,  and  has  done  so  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  oenftqiy.  Birib 
an  observing  traveler  having  been  through  the  connly,  and  oomiiv 
into  the  town,  would  hardly  &il  of  being  disappointed  in  Ite  appcar- 

'  ance.  The  reddenoes  are  not  such  as,  judging  from  odier  oonntiflaaiii 
towns,  he  would  be  led  to  expect.  But  this  phenomenon  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  county  is  emphatically  an  agricultoral  oonnty.  By  wej 
of  illustrating  the  E^lish  love  of  the  country,  it  has  been  said  that 
every  native  inhabitant  of  London,  at  some  time  in  hia  life,  dmini 
of  a  happy  future  when  he  can  go  to  the  country  to  live,  Thiaaayiag 
would  be  literally  true  of  every  native  of  Ciolumbia.    The  wealth  of 

\  the  county  lies  in  the  country ;  there  are  the  finest  houses,  and  thftm 
the  mass  of  tiie  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  county  is  finnid. 
By  this  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Ciolumbia  would  not  ocmipsie 
fiivorably  with  it^  sister  county  towns,  fi)r  most  assuredly  it  would,  aad 
in  one  most  important  particular,  would  be  acknowledged  the  peer  of 
any  town  or  city  in  the  State,  not  excepting  even  the  oapital  itseli^  va 
mean,  of  course, 

The  Female  Schoob.  We  have  seen  that  the  early  settters  broi^it 
with  them,  from  their  old  homes,  a  high  appreciation  of  education, 
and  sought  to  secure  the  best  within  reach.  This  appreciation  was  in- 
herited by  their  children,  so  that  at  an  early  day  schools  were  established 
in  all  the  large  neighborhoods,  which  were  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  schools  of  their  class  elsewhere,  but  it  was  properly  left  to  Colum- 
bia to  build  up  higher  institutions.  In  1837  a  few  wise  and  good  men, 
noted  alike  for  their  learning  and  liberality,  their  zeal  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  determined  to  build  an  insti- 
tution in  Columbia  that  should  be  at  once  a  pride  to  the  town  and  s 
blessing  to  the  State.  The  work  was  long  and  arduous,  but  it  was 
done,  and  the  Columbia  Female  Institute  was  the  result.  It  took,  from 
the  beginning,  a  stand  in  behalf  of  female  education  far  in  advance  of 
the  times.  Under  the  wise  management  of  its  gifled  rector,  it  became 
known  &r  and  near,  and  drew  pupils  from  all  of  the  Southern  States.  In 
1853  the  Columbia  Athenseum  was  established,  and  soon  became  as 
popular  and  as  widely  known.  These  institutions,  which  still 
flourish,  have  made  for  Columbia  an  enviable  reputation,  and  exer- 
cised a  happy  influence  in  elevating  and  refining  the  tone  of  society  in 
the  town  and  county,  or  for  that  matter,  wherever  their  pupils  were 
sent  far  and  wide  throughout  the  South.  For  many  years,  Jackson 
College  ofiered  fair  opportunities  to  the  young  men  of  the  county  te 
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acquiring  something  more  of  education  than  could  be  obtained  in  the 
neighborhood  schools,  though  these  were  very  good.  The  buildings 
were  destroyed  during  the  war,  however,  and  the  college  has  not  been 
revived.  There  is  at  present  a  lack  of  good  male  schools,  not  only 
in  Columbia,  but  throughout  the  county.  There  are  some  very  good 
ones,  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community.  Precisely 
why  this  want  should  continue  so  long  unsupplied,  is  not  easy  to  say, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  things  needed  are  not  taught  in  the 
schools,  or  rather  the  things  taught  are  not  the  things  felt  to  be  needed. 
The  farmers  want  something  more  than  the  abstractions  and  dead 
forms  of  dead  people,  and  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  define  their 
wants,  they  certainly  feel  that  what  is  offered  in  the  old  style  curricu- 
lums,  is  not  the  thing.  Herein  lies  the  root  of  much  of  the  indiffer- 
ence to  schools,  of  which  speakers  and  writers  have  so  much  to  say. 
When  the  schools  shall  offer  what  the  farmers  need,  live  matter  and 
life-giving  matter,  then  there  will  be  found  plenty  of  interest.  In 
this  field  lies  the  most  important  and  urgent  work  that  belongs  of 
right  to  farmer's  clubs  and  Granges. 

Since  the  War,  In  all  the  South  a  new  era  has  begun  since  the  war. 
In  Maury  county  the  loss  by  the  war  was  excessively  great.  The  mo- 
bilized wealth  of  the  county  consisted  of  negroes  and  stock,  and  much 
of  the  value  of  the  negroes  consisted  in  their  familiarity  with  and  skill 
in  the  management  of  stock.  At  the  close  ot  the  war  the  negroes 
were  free  and  scattered,  the  stock  gone,  stables  and  barns  burnt,  and 
fences  destroyed,  and  the  farmers  had  to  begin  almost  as  empty-handed 
as  the  first  pioneers.  This  condition  of  things,  added  to  the  further 
fiust  that  cotton  was  the  one  thing  in  demand,  compelled  every  farmer 
to  devote  more  or  less  of  his  land  to  cotton.  The  free  negroes  would 
not  work  other  crops,  and  no  one  had  money  to  stock  a  farm.  Nine 
years  have  passed,  and  a  wonderful  change  has  been  wrought.  The 
recuperative  powers  of  the  land  and  the  people  have  shone  out  in  great 
force.  Fences  have  been  rebuilt,  bams  and  stables  renewed,  roads  re- 
paired. The  county  agricultural  society  has  been  revived,  and  for  six 
years  has  held  annual  fairs  with  great  success.  A  large,  live  and 
earnest  farmers'  club  has  been  established.  The  true  policy  of  the 
oouDty  is  restored.  Cotton  is  fast  giving  way  before  improved 
stock ;  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  very  best  blood  and  form  are  per- 
haps bred  now  by  a  larger  number  of  farmers  than  was  ever  the  case 
before.  The  one  great  obstacle  in  the  path  of  all  agricultural  progreaa 
in  the  county  is  the  uncertain  and  disorganized  condition,  oi  \!kv^\»^T 
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r  force.    This  condition  of  things  is  common  to  the  entire  Sonth.     The 
labor  question  ia  indeed  the  great  question  with  American  farmers.   In 
I  fltoolc-raising  the  labor  must  be  skilled,  a»d   in  some  measure  fixed. 
.  ^-  Stock  &Tmer9,  therefore,  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  good  hands  than 
■  -    ,    do  oottou -growers,  to  whom  the  quality  of  the  labor  is  not  a  matttcr  of 
8iioh  great  moment.     The  solution  of  this  problem  is  one  of  the  work§ 
for  tiie  "coraing  generation.     The  loss  of  property,  and  especially  of  the 
-    inoomparable  house  servants,  consequent  upon  the  war,  has  reduced 
Ae  style  of  living   among  the  wealthier  families  very   greatly,  and 
rnvked  many  othei  changes  in  the  domestic  ari-angements  of  the  farm- 
ers.    But  the  wives  and  (laughters  have  pi-oved  themselves  equal  \o  the 
mey,  and  are  meeting  the  difficulties  and  overcoming  them  with 
rt  ooinmendable  cheerfulness. 


The  Country  Store.  Prominent  among  the  institutions  which  have 
grown  up  or  received  new  life  since  the  war  is  the  Vouiitry  Store.  In 
&6  oldeu  time  the  owner  ol'  servants,  having  to  provide  their  toad  and 
olothing,  bought  in  built  and  dealt  almost  exclusively  either  in  Colum- 
bia or  Na.'ihvillc,  but  since  the  freedman  has  to  provide  for  himself  he, 
of  necessity,  buys  by  the  dollars'  worth,  or  less,  and  cannot  aSbrd  tO  ' 
go  far  to  buy.  Out  of  this  consideration  of  things  have  sprang  itf 
country  stores  that  keep  on  hand  a  small  stock  of  all  the  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  household  needs,  and  buy  or  barter  for  almost  everything  that 
can  be  brought  to  market.  The  influence  of  these  institutions  is  just 
beginning  to  show  itself.  In  time  they  will  become  the  nuclei  of  little 
villages.  It  will  be  all  the  easier  to  build  up  these  little  towns,  now 
that  the  absence  of  good  servants  robs  country-life  of  many  of  its  old- 
time  pleasures.  Both  Columbia  and  the  older  villages  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  this  same  influence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  increased  number 
of  country  people  who  are  "  moving  to  town."  The  result  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  towns  in  the  number  of  residences  and  amount  of 
business  carried  on. 

Jfanu/arfwriw?  in  Ooluinbia.  There  had  been  for  many  jears,  before 
^e  war  several  manufactories  of  carriages  and  of  fitmitnre,  and  tbe 
business  was  growing.  Since  the  war,  however,  the  demand  for  pleas- 
ure-carriages has  not  been  so  great,  or  at  least  the  style  of  carriage  ^s- 
sired  is  not  so  costly,  but  in  place  of  this  branch  of  business  the  n»B»- 
&cture  of  plows,  harrows,  &c.,  has  been  entered  apon  vitti  ■ 
success.  In  the  meantine  furniture-making  has  largely  u 
a  &ctory  erected,  in  which  the  making  of  hickory-framed  19 
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chairs  is  a  specialty.  A  foundry  has  been  established^  and  there  is 
manifestly  an  increasing  inclination  to  make  things  at  home,  which  in 
time  may  ripen  into  an  active  manufacturing  spirit. 

Tke  Smaller  Industries.  Springing  from  the  same  causes  that  give  rise 
to  the  country  store,  is  a  general  tendency  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
little  industries.  The  selling  of  butter,  chickens  and  eggs  was  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  old  regime,  beneath  the  dignity  of  too  many  of  the 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  of  Maury  county.  A  wiser  and  more 
profitable  sentiment  is  spreading  abroad  through  the  county.  As  a 
consequence,  the  town  markets  are  improved,  and  the  pocket  money  of 
the  farmers'  wives  is  increased.  The  change  is  a  healthful  one,  and 
deserves  encouragement,  since,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  direction.     Among  these  smaller  industries,  the 

Grovnng  of  Fruit  deserves  especial  mention.  It  is  something  near 
twenty-five  years  since,  through  the  active  canvassing  of  some  Ohio 
nurserymen,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  county.  By  the  praiseworthy  persistency  of  these  agents  and  their 
successors,  the  county  became  pretty  thoroughly  stocked  with  fruit* 
Much  of  it  was  worthless,  it  is  true,  because  many  of  the  agents  were 
swindlers,  but  there  was  also  much  good  fruit  put  out.  Especially  did 
the  peaches  and  plums  do  well ;  the  northern  apples  all  failed.  But 
the  farmers  got  a  taste  of  good  fruit,  and  since  then,  have  been  stead- 
ily buying.  They  have  begun  to  learn  from  experience  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  fruit  trees.  In  the  meantime,  a  few  trustworthy  nurser- 
ies have  been  established  in  the  county,  so  that,  in  the  future,  gross  mis- 
takes may  be  avoided.  The  uniform  experience  of  all  careful  experi- 
ments establish  conclusively  that  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apples,  of 
the  finest  quality  and  in  paying  quantities,  may  be  grown  in  any  part 
of  the  county.  In  peaches,  several  splendid  seedlings  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Railroads.  The  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad  traverses  the 
county  about  midway  from  north  to  south.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built 
roads  in  the  country,  and  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  county* 
At  present,  active  measures  are  on  foot  for  building  a  narrow  gauge 
road  from  Johnson ville  to  Columbia,  and  on  to  Fayette ville.  If  built 
as  projected,  it  will  be  of  exceeding  value  to  the  county  in  developing 
its  latent  resources. 

Oyaanon  Schools.     Under  the  old  condition  of  t\i\ngB  VY\eT%  N<i«t^>  v». 
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the  aeiise  in'which  the  terms  are  used  in  the  Northern  States  no  poor 
/{people  in  Mauiy  ooontjr.  This  &ot,  coupled  with  that  spirit  of  per- 
sonal independence^  which  made  it  alike  a  matter  of  daty  and  of  ri{^ 
as  well  as  of  honor  for  every  man  to  take  care  of  and  edacate  his  own 
fiunily  at  his  own  expense,  obviated  the  necessity  for  schools  made  fiee 
at  die  common  expense  of  the  tax-payers.  Under  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  circumstances  are  altered,  and  a  tax  for  common  school 
purposes  has  been  voted  by  the  county,  and  the  system  is  in  good 
working  order,  [as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sofiiolastic  statJsrics 
appended  to  chapter  xx,  part  first] 

Rdigioua  Oh^enxmcea.  Attendance  upon  church  exercises  is  a  social 
requirement  in  this  county,  of  quite  as  efficient  force  as  if  it  were  a 
statutory  regulation*  No  where  are  the  people  more  addicted  to 
church-going,  and  nowhere  does  church-going  do  more  good.  Most 
of  the  leading  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians  are  represented 
in  the  towns,  and  almost  every  large  neighborhood  has  a  handsome 
church  building. 

Newspapers.  From  an  early  day  in  its  history,  Columbia  has  boasted 
one  or  more  weekly  papers,  and  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 

county  would  be  more  interesting  than  that  which  should  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  press  of  the  county.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  State  have,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  been  connected 
with  the  Columbia  press.  At  present,  the  Herald  and  Mail  is  the 
only  paper  published  in  the  county,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  any 
other  paper  to  say  that  it  has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal,  as  a 
weekly  county  newspaper  in  the  State. 

The  New  Order  of  Things.  Whether  it  be  true  everywhere,  as  some 
hold,  that  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  salubrious,  and  the  mar- 
kets near,  institutions  are  of  rapid  growth  and  quick  development, 
•certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Maury  county  are  rapidly  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  rapidly  aligning  themselves 
with  the  new  movements.  In  this,  they  are  but  keeping  their  place  in 
the  front  rank.  In  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  not  hold  back* 
Honor,  duty  and  interest  all  demand  that  Maury  county  shall  continue 
to  lead,  as  in  times  past,  she  has  lead  in  all  forward  movements. 
Farming  is  the  calling  ol  the  county.  Commerce  and  manu&ctnring 
may  be  and  should  be  developed  as  auxiliaries,  but  the  great  balk  of 
the  wealth  will,  of  necessity,  remain  on  the  farm.  In  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  therefore,  rests  the  future  of  the  county,  and  especially  of 
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the  young  farmers.  The  young  farmers  must  come  to  the  front,  and 
come  in  a  body  organized  and  educated.  Old  slipshod  ways  may  do 
for  out-of-the-way  places,  but  where  nature  has  done  her  best,  and  set 
it  in  the  eye  of  the  passing  world,  shame  and  confusion  must  follow 
neglect.  None  but  the  best  known  practices  can  be  afforded  here.  In 
time  no  other  will  be  tolerated. 

Statistics.  In  point  of  wealth  Maury  stands  the  third  in  the  State, 
Shelby  being  first  and  Davidson  second.  It  had  a  population,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  of  36,289,  of  which  16,265  were  colored.  In  1860  there  were 
32,498  persons  in  the  county,  including  14,654  slaves,  and  143  free 
colored.  The  entire  value  of  taxable  property  is  $11,109,144,  num- 
ber of  polls  4,728,  number  of  voters  6,521,  of  whom  2,405  are  col- 
ored. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

COUXTY  Seat — CliARKSVILLE. 

On  the  12th  day  of  April,  1780,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  at  what  is  now  called  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  Moses  Renfroe  landed  the  rude  boat  con- 
structed by  his  own  hands  far  away  upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Hol- 
Bton.  That  boat,  loaded  with  his  household  goods,  had  brought  him 
dow^n  stream,  and  up  stream,  more  than  1,000  miles  through  a  country 
inhabited  by  hostile  Indians.  It  had  been  the  home  of  himself  and 
his  family  for  four  months  of  the  hardest  winter  on  record,  and  here  it 
rested  in  the  gentle  waters  of  Red  River,  and  from  it  stepped  his 
brave  old  wife,  and  his  sons,  and  sons-in-law  and  their  families,  led  by 
the  old  patriarch,  "  who  entered  into  and  possessed  the  land.*^  And  as 
Moses  Renfroe  disembarked  with  his  family  and  his  dogs  (for  of  these 
lie  had  an  abundance)  and  his  household  goods,  he  might  have  felt  proud, 
for  of  all  the  adventurous  men  and  women  who  lived  in  these  adventur- 
ous times,  he  was  the  first  to  occupy  that  goodly  land.  But  one  band  had 
preceded  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountain,  and  that  band  was  led  by  Captain  James  Robertson, 
who,  in  the  early  spring  of  1779,  set  out  from  the  parent  hive  at  Wa- 
tauga, crossed  the  wild  Cumberland  Mountains,  or  Table  Land,  pene- 
trated the  thick  cane-brakes,  and  pitched  their  tenia  neat  \\ie  Yt^xi^ 
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Lick,  where  the  city  of  Nashville  now  stands^  Six  hundred  miles 
away  to  the  east,  and  separated  by  a  trackless  wilderness,  lay  the  old 
home  of  Moses  Renfroe,  in  North  Carolina — and  the  settlement  of  the 
Watauga,  half  that  distance,  then  the  extreme  frontier,  and  looked 
upon  by  the  old  colonists  as  beyond  the  verge  of  civilization,  and  out- 
side the  pale  of  their  protection.  It  were  a  pleasant  task  to  narrate 
the  many  hazardous  adventures  encountered,  the  dangers  and  trials, 
tlie  toils  and  sufferings,  and  the  many  privations  endured,  and  deeds 
of  daring  performed  by  this  resolute  band,  but  our  task  is  one  of  the 
present,  and  not  of  the  past — to  deal  with  what  is,  and  not  what  was. 

In  the  year  1788  a  new  county,  called  Tennessee  county,  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  boundaries  embraced 
the  present  counties  of  Robertson,  Montgomery  and  Stewart.  The 
State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796.  Tennessee  county  gave 
up  its  name,  and  the  State  took  it,  and  during  the  same  year,  by 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  then  sitting  at  Knoxville,  the  counties  of 
Robertson  and  Montgomery  were  established.  The  county  was  named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  John  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who 
came  west  early,  and  was  killed  on  the  frontier.  James  Ford  was  the 
first  Senator  from  the  county  of  Tennessee,  and  Thomas  Johnson  and 
William  Ford  Representatives — elected  in  1796.  This  Thomas  John- 
son was  the  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Cave  Johnson. 

Size^  Geography  and  Topography,  The  county  of  Montgomer}'  at 
present  embraces  nearly  500  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  nineteen 
civil  mapsterial  districts.  It  had  a  population,  according  to  the  last 
census,  of  24,747,  of  which  11,670  were  colored.  It  is  one  of  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Robertson  and  Cheatham,  on 
the  south  bv  Dickson,  and  on  the  west  by  Houston  and  Stewart.  The 
general  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating,  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
over  500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  records  of  the  survev  of  the  Mem- 
phis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Railroad,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  J.  B.  Tapscott,  civil  engineer,  show  the  subjoined  elevations  from 
Sailor's  Rest,  in  the  south-western  j)art  of  the  county,  to  the  crossing 
of  the  State  line,  near  the  north-eastern  corner.  The  figures  on  the 
left  give  the  distance  in  miles  between  stations : 

Sailoi-s'  Rest  385  feeU 

')    Carbondale     383    " 

1.8 Palmyra         388    " 

1.7 AUen's  Switch.. 382    « 
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3    Steele's  Spring 385  feet. 

5.9 Bottom  on  Cumberiand  River  at  Rail- 
road crossing,  Clarksville 326  " 

Passenger  Depot 454  " 

Stewart  College  496  " 

Bottom  on  Red  River,  1.4  miles  from 

Qarksville ....329  " 

3.6 Cherry's  Station 557  " 

1.9 Dudley's '. 514  " 

3.2 Hampton's 533  " 

6    State  line 563  " 

The  first  six  stations  are  in  the  river  basin.  The  last  four  are  on  the 
level  plateau^  which  extends  over  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  probably  more  nearly  approaches  the  general  elevation  of  the 
county.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Cumberland  River,  the  undulations 
swell  into  considerable  hills. 

Streams.     The   Cumberland   River  is  one  of  the  finest   and  most 
beautiful  streams  in  the  country.     It  enters  the  county  near  its  south- 
eastern extremity,  runs  in  a  northerly  course,  until  it  passes  the  town 
of  Clarksville,  and  then  makes  a  great  bend,  and  leaves  the  county 
Bear  its  south-western  corner.     With  an  unchangeable  channel,  rock 
bound,  with  banks  high  and  precipitous  in  places,  and  its  rich  bottom 
lands,  among  the  best  in  the  State,  spreading  out  here  and  there  on 
either  side,  it  presents  to  the  traveler  passing  up  or  down,  a  picture 
hard  to  be  excelled  in  beauty.     The  Cumberland  is  a  fine,  bold  stream, 
and  presents  quite  a  contrast  to  most  of  the  rivers  in  the  west.     It 
is    navigable   for   boats   of  good    size    about   eight   months    in    the 
year.      The   tributary   streams   within  the  boundaries  of  the   coun- 
ty  are   numerous,   and  spread    themselves  into   nearly    every    dis- 
trict, furnishing  many  fine  mill  sites,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water-power 
to  drive  any  quantity  of  machinery.     Red  River  enters  the  county  on 
the  east,  near  the  ancient  and  honorable  town  of  Port  Royal,  which 
once  competed  with  Nashville  for  the  seat  of  government,  and  flowing 
in  a  westerly  direction,  enters  the  Cumberland  between  the  towns  of 
Clarksville  and  New  Providence,  which  He  scarcely  a  mile  apart,  with 
this  river  for  their  dividing  line.     Before  the  days  of  railroads  and 
i  steamboats,  many  flat-boats  were  built  at  Port  Royal,  and  loaded  with 
tobacco  and  other  produce,  and  floated  down  Red  River  into  the  Cumber- 
land River,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.     Chickens  and  turkeys,  in  great 
droves,  were  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  take  compulsory  voyages  of 
a  thousand  miles.    Big  West  Fork,  Little  West  Fork,  Sul^hwT  "Eo^^ 
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Spring  Creek  and  Pamenger  Creek  are  all  oonfloents  of  Bed  Bimr, 
several  fine  mills  are  in  operation  npon  ibeir  banks.    Blooming  Gnm 
Creek,  which  passes  in  a  semi-oircle  throdgh  district  number  nini^   t 
empties  into  the  Cumberland  on  the  north  side,  below  the  moadi  of 
Bed  River,  and  Big  BrusE  Creek  on  the  same  side  above  the  moodi  of  ' 
Bed  River.    Sooth  of  the  Cumberland,  Yellow  Creek^  a  fine  stmn,    j 
and  the  delight  of  all  genuine  fishermen,  winds  its  way  ihroii|^  fir*    | 
tile  bottoms,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Cumberland  below  Falmyia.    1 
Budd's  Creek,  McAdoo  and  Half  Pone  are  also  good  streamfl^  widk    \ 
rich  and  productive  bottoms  and  are  thioklj  settled  along  their  bankSi    ; 
They  empty  into  the  Cumberland  above  Clarksville.    The  early  arttkn 
of  the  country  all  hunted  for  springs  and  water  oourseSj  and  henoe  the 
banks  of  these  streams  bear  evidences  of  a  much  older  civiliation 
than  the  country  back  in  the  interior.    The  rich  barrens,  as  tfaey 
called,  near  the  Kentucky  line,  were  totally  neglected  ontil  there 
no  more  springs  for  emigrants  to  settle  around,  and  then  tfaey 
into  notice.    The  most  fertile  and  productive  lands  in  the  connly  wen 
thus  saved  for  the  last  comers.    Cisterns  are  now  used  almost  exolik' 
sively  in  the  "  barrens.^' 

Otology.    Montgomery  is  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Highland  l^flii 

and  is  geologically  on  the  upper  or  Lithostrotion  bed  of  the  Siliceous 
Group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  This  formation  is  always -charac- 
terized by  hopper-shaped  sinkholes,  which  are  produced  by  the  removal 
of  the  rocks  and  earth  beneath  the  surface  by  subterranean  streams. 
The  Lithostrotion  bed,  sometimes  called  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  is  the 
prevailing  rock.  It  affords  valuable  building  material.  Some  of  this 
limestone  is  oolitic,  other  layers  are  interstratified  with  flinty  masses. 
In  color  it  varies  from  a  blue  to  a  dingy  white.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Cumberland  beds  of  sandstone  occur  of  a  yellowish  cast.  This 
rock  is  sometimes  used  in  repairing  furnace  hearths.  Caves  are  quite 
numerous.  One  known  as  Dunbar^s  Cave,  four  miles  north-east  of 
Clarksville,  is  a  favorite  resort  in  summer.  It  is  two  or  three  miles  in 
length,  and  has  a  magnificent  entrance  overarched  by  limestone. 

Lands,  Soils,  limber  and  Crops.  The  soils  of  this  county  are  strong 
and  durable.  They  produce  well  and  are  easily  reclaimed  after  exhaus- 
tion. Resting  upon  a  bed  of  red  clay  with  layers  of  interstratified 
chert,  they  have  the  capacity  of  retaining  moisture  without  sofiering 
from  a  want  of  drainage.  Calcareous  and  siliceous,  they  combine  the 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  friableness  of  the  other. ,  Though  not  ao 
rich  generally  in  the  elements  of  plant-food  as  those  in  the  Centnl 
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Basin,  they  are  more  reliable  for  tjie  production  of  crops.     The  lime- 
stone lies  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  as  is  shown  in  the  dig- 
ging of  wells  and  cisterns.     Away  from  the  river  basins  it  is  rarely 
seen  cropping  out,  and  where  it  does  so,  it  is  usually  in  isolated  blocks 
and  not  in  continuous  layers.     In  the  part  of  the  county  south  of  the 
Cumberland  River  the  country  is  traversed  by  long  hollows  and  ridges, 
much  broken,  and  the  soil,  though  thin,  is  fertile.     It  washes  easily,,  and 
careful  cultivation  is  necessary  to  preserve  it.     The  northern  slopes  of 
the  ridges  are  peculiarly  fertile.     All  this  portion  of  the  county  was 
formerly  covered  with  magnificent  timber,  but  much  of  it  has  been 
used   in  the  manufacture   of  iron.      Oaks    predominate,  hickory   is 
plentiful,  and  walnut  is  found  on  river  slopes  and  in  the  valleys.     The 
supply  of  timber  is  still  ample  for  generations  to  come.     The  soil  is 
largely  intermixed  with  "  bastard  flint,"  and  is  suited  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, for  fruit,  and  especially  for  the  grape.     Good  crops  of  corn, 
oats  and  tobacco  are  made.     The  lands  are  cheap,  unimproved  selling 
from  two  to  ten  dollars,  improved  from  five  to  thirty.     River  and  creek 
bottoms  are  worth  more,  varying  from  twelve  to  fifty  dollars.     Indeed^ 
the  Cumberland  River  bottoms  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility.     We  have 
the  statements  of  reliable  farmers  that  they  have  produced  from  fifty  to 
ninety-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.     Wheat  and  tobacco  do  not  grow 
so  well  on  these  low  lands,  the  former  taking  the  rust,  and  the  latter 
the  spot.     For  grass,  clover,  oats  and  pumpkins,  however,  they  are 
among  the  best  lands  in  the  State.     The  lands  lying  south  of  Red 
River  are  not  so  broken  generally  as  those  included  south  of  the  arc 
made  by  the  Cumberland.     Near  the  Cheatham  county  line  they  be- 
come flat.     The  soils  here  are  unproductive,  except  in  the  creek  bot- 
toms.    They  assume  a  whitish  color,  and  their  sterile  character  is  in- 
dicated by  the  prevalence  of  the  sweet  gum.     Where  the  surface  is 
elevated  the  soil  is  better.     These  flat  areas  produce  grass  and  oats  in 
paying  quantities,  though  they  will  scarcely  repay  the  cost  of  tillage  in 
corn  or  wheat.     For  fruit  trees,  and  especially  for  the  peach  and  the 
cherry,  they  are  highly  commended.     Between  this  region  and  Red 
River  the  country  is  heavily  timbered,  and  large  quantities  of  boards, 
staves  and  shingles  are  made  annually.     It  is  the  great  lumber  region 
of  the  county.  The  soil  is  productive  and  the  region  is  thickly  settled  by 
small  farmers.     Lands  vary  in  price  from  three  to  thirty  dollars.    The 
lands  north  of  Red  River  and  the  Cumberland,  and  bordering  on  the 
Kentucky  line,  are  comparatively  level,  becoming  more  broken  but  not 
less  fertile  as  one  approaches  the  rivers.     The  farms  are  large  and  well 
54 
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improved,   and  were,  before    the   war,   in   the    best    state   of 
vation.     Many  of  them  are  >till  well  kept.      Three  and  four 
plows  are  in  frequent  use.     Double  shovels,  cultivators,  and  the 
approved  implements  are  to  be  found  on  nearly  all   the  farms,  l 
the  farmers  rely  upon  negro  labor  almost  entirely,  they  have  not 
pered  in  the  same  degree  that  the  farmers  have  in  those  portions 
State  blessed  with  small  farms.     Lands  have  greatly  declined  in 
From  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre  they  have  been  redw 
tvventy-five  and  thirty,  and  in  proportion  to  their  productive  ca] 
arc  the  among  cheapest  in  the  State.     This  division  of  the  cou 
the  great  tobacco  and  wheat-growing  region,  and  produces  one^ 
of  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  State,  and  about  three-fourth 
grown  in  the  county.     The  soil  when  first  cleared  is  a  mellow 
underlaid  by  a  deep  red  subsoil. 

3fb6acco.  The  soil  last  mentioned  grows  tobacco  to  great  perfc 
and  the  type  of  the  article  is  of  such  merit  that  it  is  well  k 
throughout  Europe.  The  farmers,  however,  by  overcropping  an 
attention  to  housing,  stripping  and  firing,  have  reduced  the  sta 
until  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  inferior  grades  grown  else^ 
If,  instead  of  planting  so  much,  they  would  plant  less  upon  land 
manured,  and  thus  raise  the  best  style  of  tobacco,  as  they  can  do 
would  have  competition  from  but  one  place  in  the  United  State 
that  is  the  lands  on  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  A  great  cr 
committed  in  aiming  at  quantity  instead  of  quality.  The  regional 
Clarksville  is  sinpjularly  favored  in  the  peculiar  composition  of  tl 
;>    \  and  in  the  inscrutable  agency  of  climate  for  the  production  of  this 

|.  Under  judicious  culture  and   correct   management  the    farmers 

\  grow  a  quality  of  tobacco  that  can  be  grown  in  no  other  place 

Mississippi  Valley.  In  raising  an  inferior  article  they  are  thro 
competition  with  the  farmers  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
can  ])roducc  a  low  grade  much  cheaper,  because  the  soils  in 
States  will  yield  a  greater  number  of  pounds  per  acre.  Manife 
would  be  to  the  highest  and  best  interest  of  the  farmers  to  produ 
highest  type,  and  thus  avoid  competition,  and  secure  a  better 
For  this  reason  small  farmers  would  do  well.  Indeed,  there  ar 
few  places  in  the  South  where  intelligent  farmers  could  do  bettei 
all  the  crops  grown  in  this  State  none  requires  the  exercise  of  so 
judgment,  skill  and  foresight.  It  is  impossible  for  an  unthinking 
to  manage  successfully  a  crop  of  tobacco.  A  difierence  in  the  shj 
color  will  often  make  a  diiference  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the 


%\ 
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of  the  article,  and  how  to  produce  this  color,  exactly  when  to  cut,  and 
how  to  house,  when  and  how  long  to  fire,  when  to  bulk  and  how  to 
prize,  are  all  questions  in  its  management  that  require  the  nicest  dis- 
-crimination  and  judgment.     The  best  managers  will   sometimes  get 
two  or  three  times  the  price  realized  by  the  common,  ignorant  farmer. 
Tlie  chief  drawback  to  the  county  has  been  that  farmers  plant  out  a 
crop  too  large,  and  run  the  risk  of  procuring  additional  laborers  at  the 
critical  time  in  its  management.     It  too  often  happens  that  when  this 
critical  time  arrives  additional  help  cannot  be  procured,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  the  whole  crop  is  impaired.     The  best  tobacco 
land  may  be  known  by  the  native  growth  of  blackjack  and  scrub  hickory 
with  an  undergro^vth  of  hazel  and  black  gum.     It  should  be  slightly 
undulating,  with  an  admixture  of  blackish  red  pebbles,  an  argillaceous 
rock  with  fossil  remains  silicified,  but  still  retaining  a  trace  of  phos- 
phoric acid.     These  pebbles,  interstratified  with  clay,  form  an  admirable 
natural  drainage,  and  make  the  land  much  warmer.     The  best  type  of 
tobacco  is  thick  but  fine,  heavy  of  leaf,  but  small  of  stem  and  fibres. 
The  next  best  land  for  tobacco   may  be  known   by  the  growth  of 
poplar,  sugartree,   beech,   and   white   oak,   with   pawpaw.      The   to- 
bacco grown  on  this  land  is  more  leafy,  but  not  so  rich  or  fine  as  that 
grown  on  the  blackjack  and  Hickory  land.     Red  oak  land  with  a  mu- 
latto subsoil  will  grow  a  fancy  article  of  tobacco,  but  it  is  always  light. 
The  average  amount  grown  annually  in  the  county  is  3,500  hogsheads, 
or  about  5,000,000  pounds.     Sometimes  the  crop  reaches  5,000  hogs- 
beads.     The  average  yield  per  acre  is  850  pounds,  though  the  best  soils 
oflen  produce   1,000,   1,200,  and  sometimes  more.     Though  the  local- 
ity described  is  the  largest  tobacco-producing  district  in  the  Stat«,  yet 
Lhe  same  type  of  tobacco  is  grown  all  over  the  county,  and  also  in  the 
counties  of  Stewart  and  Robertson  adjoining.     These,  with  the  contig- 
uous counties  in  Kentucky,  grow  what  is  known  as  the  Clarksville  to- 
bacco. 

Wheat.  There  is  probably  no  land  in  the  State  better  for  wheat 
than  the  best  uplands  in  Montgomery.  The  siliceous  soils,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  lime,  give  strength  to  the  straw  while  they  also  give 
pluinpness  to  the  berry.  Under  the  best  system  of  tillage  the  yield 
)flen  reaches  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  few  farmers  have  raised 
brty.  The  most  general  average  is  not  far  from  ten  bushels  on  the 
ands  south  of  the  Cumberland,  and  fifteen  on  the  farms  bordering  on 
he  Kentucky  line.  By  judicious  tillage  this  yield  could  be  doubled, 
rhe  use  of  the  drill  in  the  best  parts  of  the  county  is  mcxe^va^  \Jsi^ 
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yield.  Reiij)ers  are  in  general  use.  Nowhere  is  there  better 
manufactured.  In  the  northern  markets  it  is  eagerly  sought 
The  extent  to  which  this  crop  is  raised  may  be  inferred  from  th 
that  there  are  thirteen  large  flouring  mills  in  the  county,  that  n 
facture  annually  <) 5, 000 barrels  of  flour  for  shipment,  besides  the  an 
consumed  at  home.  The  flour  has  the  valuable  property  of  reta 
a  large  percentage  of  water  in  the  baking  process,  so  that  a  barre 
make  a  larger  number  of  pcmnds  of  bread  than  that  grown  north. 
is  this  property  |)eculiar  to  the  wheat  grown  in  Montgomerj'  only,  1 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  State. 

Indian  Corn  is  a  staple  crop,  and  is  grown  upon  every  drm  i 
county.  The  yield  on  best  uplands  is  forty  bushels ;  on  bottoms, 
bushels  per  acre. 

Clover.  This  plant  finds  a  congenial  soil  in  Montgomerj'. 
grown  in  every  i)ortion  of  the  county,  and  is  much  used  as  a  rei 
tor.  The  best  farmers  have  it  in  regular  rotation  with  other  ( 
The  following  are  the  usual  rotations  practiced:  First  year  com 
011(1  oats  and  sometimes  wheat,  third  and  fourth  years  clover;  01 
year  tobacco,  second  wheat,  and  third  and  fourth  ch)ver.  The  c 
seeds  are  sown  with  the  oats  or  wheat. 

11(1  Ij,     On  the  alluvial   bottoms,  considerable  quantities  of  ha 

grown.     Some  very  fine  meadows  are  made,  and  the  yield  from 

thy  sometimes  reaches  as  high  as  three   tons  |)er  acre,  though  n 

\\  Usually,  about  one  and  a  half  and  two  tons  of  hay  from  this  graj 

I  regarded  as  satisfactory.      Larger  returns  are  obtained   from  Ge 

!     I  millet  and  Hungarian  grass.     Mowers  and  horse-rakes  are  quite 

'■ii   •  monlv  used. 

Potfttocs,  Sweet  and  Irish  ])otatoes  are  grown  upon  every 
The  yield  of  the  former  varies  from  seventy-five  to  one  hui 
bushels.  For  several  years,  owing  doubtless  to  unfavorable  se: 
the  Irish  iK)tatoe  has  not  done  so  well.  This  vegetable  was  la 
exported  ten  years  ago,  but  more  recently,  not  a  sufficient  quantit 
been  raise<l  to  meet  the  home  demand.  For  early  varieties,  the  ] 
Rose  and  Russet  are  preferred.  Some  farmers  still  raise  the  Lo 
Lady,  which  is  very  rich,  but  not  so  early  nor  so  productive  as 
mentioned.  For  market,  the  late  varieties — Peach  Blow  and  Mou 
Sprout — were  once  grown  very  remuneratively.  We  have  know 
extreme  eases,  AO^i  \>v\i!>l\eU  of  the  latter  to  be  produced  upon  one 
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The  usual  average  is  100  bushels.  Rich  uplands  are  much  better 
suited  to  the  growth  of  this  vegetable  than  bottom  lands,  though  on 
the  latter  the  vines  will  grow  more  vigorously.  All  the  garden  vege- 
tables do  well.  For  the  growth  of  hops,  the  soil  seems  especially 
adapted. 

Fruits,  We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  every  part  of  this 
'County  for  the  production  of  fruit.  Neither  the  apple  nor  peach  tree 
is  long  lived,  except  in  special  localities.  While  some  excellent  apples 
land  peaches  are  grown,  the  compact  clay,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  checks  the  growth  of  the  roots,  and  induces  a  pre- 
mature decay  in  the  trees.  The  borer  also  attacks  the  trees,  and  they 
liave  y>  be  carefully  watched  and  nursed.  Some  of  the  lands  south  of 
Red  River,  those  in  which  the  subsoil  is  largely  composed  of  gravel, 
produce  trees  vigorously,  and  in  special  loc^ilities  the  peach  never  fails. 
The  Murrillo  and  May  cherries  probably  give  as  satisfactory  returns 
ti8  any  other  fruit,  but  the  finer  and  larger  varieties  of  cherries  rarely 
-ever  bear.  Dwarf  and  standard  pears  bear  bountifully,  and  the  trees 
tune  long  lived.  Some  quite  successful  adventures  have  been  made  in 
^rape-growing,  and  judging  from  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  are  but  few  counties  in 
the  State  better  suited  for  the  growth  of  this  delightful  fruit.  Such 
readers  as  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  this  county 
-^an  refer  to  the  chapter  on  grape-growing,  page  154. 

Minerals,  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
-county.  In  1854  seven  furnaces  were  in  operation  in  the  iron  district 
that  produced  over  8,000  tons  of  pig  metal.  At  present  there  is 
•only  one  in  operation — Mount  Vernon  Furnace — which  has  a  capacity 
of  360  tons  per  month.  Some  of  the  iron  banks  in  this  county  are 
very  rich.  The  one  known  as  Steele's  Bank,  lying  on  Yellow  Creek, 
and  one  mile  from  Sailor's  Rest  Station,  on  the  Memphis  Division  of 
the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  deserves  special 
mention.  This  bed  has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  twenty-three  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  ore.  The  ore  lies  in  horizontal 
strata,  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  strata  are  separated  from 
<each  other  by  a  half  inch  of  red  clay,  and  this  thin  layer  of  clay  consti- 
tutes the  whole  amount  of  dead  matter.  Captain  Gracey,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  workings  of  the  banks,  raised  1,500  tons,  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  which,  upon  analysis,  yielded  57|  per  cent,  of  pure  metallic 
iron.  The  ore  is  entirely  free  of  flint.  Mr.  Oltawoth,  of  Pittsburg, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  ore  foimd  at  this  place  \&  \)ci^  \>^^\.  ^idX» 
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has  come  under  his  observation,  with  the  exception  of  the  pipe  ore 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  boiler  Sligo  iron.  Less  than  two  tons^ 
of  ore  are  required  to  make  one  ton  of  iron,  and  it  needs  no  calcening 
before  being  used  in  the  furnace.  The  limits  of  this  bank  have  not 
been  reached  on  any  side,  and  from  present  indications,  the  thick  bed 
extends  in  every  direction  for  miles,  for  this  same  character  of  ore  is 
found  cropping  out  on  the  property  adjoining.  In  working  the  bank,, 
a  shaft  eighty-five  feet  deep  was  sunk  on  a  hill,  and  in  the  valley  be- 
low, another  thirty  feet  deep,  both  striking  the  solid  stratum  of  ore. 
Hitherto  the  ore  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  the  hills.  The  ore  is 
limonite  or  brown  hematite,  and  is  believed  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. Many  other  rich  banks  occur  in  the  same  region,  and  the 
attention  has  not  been  given  to  this  interest  which  its  importance  de- 
serves. 

There  are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  the  county.  The  sulphur 
springs,  near  Dunbar^s  Cave,  have  been  improved  to  some  extent,  and 
for  a  few  seasons  they  were  frequented  as  a  summer  resort. 

Toions.  Clarksville,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  sixty-five  mile^  by  water,  and  fifty  by  land,  north-west  from 
Nashville,  has  a  population  of  5,000,  and  a  suburban  population  of 
3,000.  Its  location  is  a  beautiful  one,  being  high  and  hilly.  When 
viewed  from  the  river  above,  or  from  a  few  points  on  the  railroad 
south  of  the  Cumberland,  it  reminds  one,  witli  its  rolling  green  hills 
and  uneven  surfaee,  of  the  "Queen  of  the  Tiber."  Perhaps,  iy  all  the 
State,  a  more  elegant,  intelligent,  refined  and  hospitable  people  cannot 
be  found.  From  the  institution  of  the  State  government  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  her  citizens  have  always  taken  deservedly  prominent  posi- 
tions. At  the  bar  and  on  the  beneh,  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  the 
cabinet,  on  the  hustings  and  in  the  field,  they  have  won  a  character 
honorable  to  themselves,  and  built  up  a  well  merited  fame  for  their 
city.  Yet,  there  are  many  places  in  which  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
are  more  conspicuous.  With  the  best  facilities  for  building  up  a  manu- 
facturing town,  there  are  bat  few  establishments  that  deserve  to  be 
called  manufactories.  These  consist  of  one  foundry,  two  carriage 
shops,  two  wagon  shops,  two  planing  mills,  three  boot  and  shoe  shops, 
one  establishment  for  making  agricultural  implements,  one  chair  fac- 
tory, two  saw-mills,  two  flouring  mills,  and  one  large  steam  tanneiT- 
The  whole  amount  invested  in  manufactories  is  only  about  $2,000,(*00 
with  a  trade  equal  to  $600,000.     The  wholesale  grocery  trade  reache* 
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$575,000 ;  dry  goods,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  $600,000 ;  hardware, 
$150,000;  livery  and  trade  stables,  of  which  there  are  three,  $200,000; 
retail  grocery,  $40,000 ;  furniture,  $40,000.  There  are  four  banks, 
including  the  one  in  Providence,  representing  a  capital  of  $400,000 ; 
six  stemmeries,  including  the  one  in  Providence,  which  shipped,  for 
1873,  2,000  hogsheads  of  strips  and  dry  leaf.  There  are  six  ware- 
houses which  sold,  for  the  year  1873,  13,500  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
and  shipped,  altogether,  14,500  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
points,  besides  2,000  hogsheads  of  strips.  The  average  annual  ship- 
ments before  the  war  were  15,000  hogsheads,  and  during  one  year 
18,000.  The  tobacco  goes  mostly  to  Liverpool  and  London,  Bremen, 
and  to  the  French  and  Italian  governments,  via  New  York.  The 
average  price  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  for  the  year  1873,  was  $160. 
Altogether,  there  are  about  forty-one  business  houses  in  the  place. 
Their  entire  trade  will  aggregate  $1,750,000  annually.  This  excludes 
the  manufactures,  livery  stables,  and  tobacco  trade.  Pork  packing  was 
once  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  but  under  the  present  system 
of  farming,  the  crop  of  hogs  barely  supplies  the  demands  of  the  county. 
There  are  two  large  pork-houses  in  the  county,  one  in  Clarksville, 
with  a  capacity  of  slaughtering  600  hogs  daily,  and  another  in  Provi- 
dence. The  Clarksville  and  Providence  Transfer  Company  is  a  char- 
tered institution,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  and  does  business  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000  annually.  There  are  in  the  place  two  Metho- 
dist Churches,  two  Episcopalian,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one  Christian,  one  Catholic,  two  colored 
Methodist,  two  colored  Baptist,  and  one  colored  Presbyterian.  Two 
hotels  are  also  kept  in  the  city. 

Educational  Advantages.  But  few  places  have  better  prospects  for 
educational  advancement  than  Clarksville.  There  are  in  operation 
eight  private  schools,  besides  the  free  schools,  for  which  the  city  has 
voted  a  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
and  the  sum  of  $27,000  for  the  erection  of  school  houses.  The  Clarks- 
ville Female  Academy  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  has  a  regular  at- 
tendance of  about  150  young  ladies.  The  buildings  are  beautifully 
situated  in  a  grove  of  native  timber.  It  is  of  many  years  standing, 
mjkd  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

South-western  University.  Since  the  chapter  on  public  schools  went 
to  press,  the  synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas  andTetitiea6e^\v^N^V)e»»- 
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ted  the  University  at  this  point.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  in- 
stitution thorough  ill  every  particular,  and  second  to  none  in  Americft. 
The  amount  donated  to  it  by  the  city  of  Clarksville  reaches  in  bonds, 
notes,  buildings,  apparatus  and  museum  $194,000,  as  follows : 

Bonds $85,000 

Old  Endowment  Fund 2,000 

Notes ^     27,000 

Buildings  of  Stewart  College,  and  grounds 60,000 

Museum,  apparatus,  &c «.     20,000 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of 
$500,000,  the  interest  only  upon  which  is  to  be  used.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Missouri  will  co-operate  with  those  of  the 
States  named,  and  possibly  those  of  Kentucky  and  Georgia.  Houses 
will  at  once  be  erected  for  the  professors.  The  selection  of  Dr.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  as  Chancellor,  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  guar- 
anty of  its  success,  usefulness  and  widespread  popularity  and  influence. 
No  better  spot  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  seat  of  learning.  Clarks- 
ville is  noted  for  its  healthfulness,  for  the  high-toned  morality  and  in- 
telligence of  its  citizens,  for  its  accessibility  by  river  and  by  rail,  and 
for  the  varied  but  subdued  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Stu- 
dents will  not  occupy  dormitories,  but  will  be  distributed  among  the 
various  families  of  the  city,  and  thus  be  preserved  from  contracting  the 
rough  manners  and  wild  habits  almost  inseparable  from  protracted  se- 
clusion from  the  refinements  and  restraining  influences  of  the  domestic 
circle. 

The  Press  is  represented  by  the  Chronicle  and  the  Tobacco  Leaf, 
two  of  the  best  country  papers  in  the  State.  Both  are  Democratic  in 
principle,  and  are  able  and  earnest  advocates  of  all  measures  tending 
to  tlie  development  of  the  country.  The  city  has  a  wharf-boat,  gas 
works,  and  a  new  market-house,  but  the  court-house  and  jail  are  un- 
worthy of  the  county,  being  old,  unsightly,  inconvenient  and  disagree- 
able. Two  bridges  span  Red  River,  three  macadamized  roads  run  out 
from  the  city  east,  north-east  and  north,  the  latter  passing  through 
Providence.  The  professions  are  represented  by  sixteen  lawyers,  thir- 
teen doctors,  three  judges,  four  dentists,  and  ten  or  twelve  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  bar  of  Clarksville  has  always  been  distinguished  by 
the  ability  and  learning  of  its  member*,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
find  in  the  State,  within  the  same  limits,  so  many  men  of  influence  ' 
and  weight. 

New  Providence,     This  thriving  town  is  within  two  miles  of  Clark»* 
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ville,  separated  from  it  by  Red  River,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Cumberland  River.  It  has  a  population  of  2,000,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  Besides  the  bank,  pork-house,  and  warehouse, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  has  eighteen  commercial  establishments, 
and  does  a  business  to  the  amount  of  $600,000  annually,  one-half  of 
which  is  in  groceries.  The  tobacca  trade  is  carried  on  largely.  The 
region  of  country  lying  north  of  Providence  is  very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. The  other  towns  and  villages  are  Palmyra,  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county — old  and  almost  deserted — shorn  of 
its  ancient  glory,  for  it,  like  Port  Royal,  once  competed  for  the  seat  of 
government;  St.  Bethlehem,  on  the  railroad,  north-east  of  Clarksville 
three  and  a  half  miles ;  Port  Royal,  Peacher^s  Mills,  Woodlawn,  Oak- 
wood,  Carbondale,  and  Jordan's  Springs.  All  of  these  places  have 
from  two  to  six  business  houses.  At  Peacher's  Mills  there  is  a 
wool  factory,  which  at  one  time  employed  thirty  operatives.  Besides 
these  towns  and  villages  there  are  scattered  through  the  county  forty 
country  stores  that  supply  their  respective  neighborhoods  with  staple 
goods. 

Transportation.  Prior  to  1860  the  county  was  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  Cumberland  River  for  transportation.  During  that  year  the 
railroad  leading  from  Memphis  to  Louibville  was  completed.  It  passes 
diagonally  through  the  county  from  north-east  to  southwest,  crossing 
Retl  and  Cumberland  rivers  at  Clarksville.  This  road  intersects  the 
St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  road  at  Guthrie,  14  miles  above  Clarks- 
ville, and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  county  line.  New 
roads  are  projected,  connecting  Clarksville  with  the  Kentucky  coal 
regions  more  directly,  and  also  Nashville  with  Clarksville. 

Indebtedness  of  the  County.  The  depreciation  in  the  price  of  land 
in  this  county  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  local  taxation,  which  for 
several  years  was  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  State  tax.  The 
county  created  a  debt  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Memphis,  Clarks- 
ville and  Louisville  Railroad.  Some  of  this  has  been  paid  off.  The  pres- 
ent county  debt  is  $278,000,  but  as  an  oflfset  it  holds  securities  to  the 
amount  of  $180,000,  so  that  the  true  debt  does  not  exceed  $100,000. 
With  the  present  energy  and  financial  ability  of  the  county  officers,  it  is 
thought  the  entire  debt  will  be  extinguished  in  four  years.  That  we 
are  correct  as  to  the  cause  of  the  low  price  of  land,  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  qualities  of  land  in  Robertson  on  the  one  side,  and 
Btewart  on  the  other,  though  not  having  equal  advantages  of  trana^^^ 
tation,  are  worth  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cen\.  moT«  ^t  ^ct%. 
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Fluctuations  in  Land,     But  a  great  depreciation  took  place  in  cc 

quence  of  the  devastating  results  of  the  war,  as  will    readily  a[ 

from  a  comparison  of  the  taxable  value  in  1858  and  1859   witl 

valuation  since.     For  the  first  named  year  the  land  in  this  county 

valued  at  $4,373,673  or  $13.50  per  acre.     For  1859  it  was  valui 

$4,714,171  or  $14.36  per  acre.     In  1867,  as  appears  from  the  O 

troller's  Report,  the  total  value  of  the  land  was  $2,409,029  or  i 

per  acre;  in  1872,  $2,672,195  or $8.29 per  acre,  in  1873,  ^3,341,8^ 

about  $10.70  j)er  acre.     On  the  other  hand  the  railroad  tax,  wh 

relatively  diminished  the  price  of  land  as  compared  with  those  c 

ties  levying  no  tax,  the    construction  of  the  railroad  itself  m 

doubled  the  price  of  the  land  in  every  part  of  the  county.     In 

first-rate  farms  could  have  been  bought  for  ten  dollars  per  acn 

1860  the  best  farms  were  in  demand  at  forty  and  fifty  dollars  per 

For  the  year   1859  the  taxable  property  of  the  county  amountc 

$10,362,762,  or  nearly  double  what  it  is  at  present,  notwithstan 

the  stringent  assessment  law  now  in  force.     From  1855  to   1864  I 

was  no  county  in  the  State  more  prosperous,  and  no  one  in  which  I 

was  a  better  or   more  thrifty  class  of  farmers.     It  was  the  gc 

period   in  the  agriculture  of  the   county.     The   city   of    Clarks 

for   a  j)ortion   of  this  period  had  sixteen  tobacco  stemmeries   io 

eration.     Money  was  abundant.     Life  and  energy   were   everyvn 

apparent.     The  farmers  practiced  a  diversified  husbandry,  and  re 

rich  rewards.     The  number  of  hogs  driven  to  the  Clarksville  mt 

was  almost  incredible.     The  streets  were  crowded  with   wagons 

morning  until  night,  laden  with  produce  of  all  kinds  from  thecou 

Even  turkeys  formed  no  inconsiderable  article  of  export,  and  as  r 

as  1,500  have  been  sent  out  of  the  county  in  a  single  year.     The 

trast  between  18G0  and  1874  is  a  painful  one.     Many  of  the  sra 

industries  are  now  totally  neglected.     With  soils  well  suited  fo 

growth  of  potatoes,  j)otatoes  are  imported.     With  the  greatest  £ 

ties  lor  raising  liay,  hay  is  brought  from  Ohio  and  sold  at  $30  per 

when  it  may  b(^  produced  at  a  less  cost  than   $8  per  ton.     With 

pasture  lands,  wliere  the  finest  and  best  breeds  of  cattle  may  be  r 

at  a  small  cost,  and  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  as  cheaply  J 

Ohio,  yet  butter  and  cheese  from  the  Western  Reserve  supply, in] 

part,  the  market.     The  county  has  been  in  the  past  peculiarly  proj 

ous.     It  may  be  so  again  with  the  same  energy  and  the  .same  direc 

of  ])urpose  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.     The  farms  are  too  large. 

much  reliance  is\)laced  upon  the  negro.    Too  few  intelligent  menl 
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Hard  working  men,  industrious  by  nature  and  provident  from  princi- 
ple, interest  and  habit,  are  sadly  needed  in  this  county,  and  nowhere 
could  they  occupy  a  land  more  healthful,  more  kind  in  production,  or 
more  varied  in  its  products.  The  farmers  are  carrying  a  burden  in 
land  greater  than  they  are  able  to  endure.  Farms  may  be  bought  at 
very  reasonable  prices,  and  nothing  would  aflTord  so  much  pleasure  or 
80  much  relief  to  the  land-holders  as  an  influx  of  frugal  and  industrious 
farmers. 


MOORE  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Lynchburg. 

Moore  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1872,  from  fractions  of 
Lincoln  and  Franklin.  Its  superficial  area  embraces  about  160  square 
miles,  or  about  100,000  acres,  98,024  of  which  are  reported  by  the  as- 
sessors for  taxation. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  greatly  diversified.  On  the  eastern 
border  it  is  a  high,  flat,  slightly  rolling  plain,  which  breaks  off  to  the 
south  and  Avest  into  ridges  and  ravines,  some  of  the  latter  having  a 
depth  of  300  and  400  feet  below  the  plain.  These  ridges  are  spurs  which 
shoot  out  into  the  valleys  of  the  Elk  and  Mulberry  and  their  tributaries, 
the  valleys  constituting  a  part  of  the  broken  southern  division  of  the 
Central  Basin,  which  is  partially  cut  off  by  Elk  Ridge.  About  one- 
half  of  the  county  lies  upon  the  Highland  Rim  and  the  remainder  in 
the  Central  Basin.  These  ridges  are  very  fertile  on  the  slopes  and 
often  to  their  very  summits.  They  are  composed  mainly  of  the  Nash- 
ville Limestone,  upon  which  rests  the  Black  Shale  or  Devonian,  which 
is  often  mistaken  as  evidence  of  coal.  Upon  this  shale  rests,  as  a  pro- 
tecting rock,  the  siliceous  layers  of  the  Barren  Group,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  barren  j)orti()n  of  the  Highland  Rim.  The  county  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bedford,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Elk 
Ridge;  on  the  east  by  Coffee  and  Franklin,  being  separated  from  the 
latter  on  the  south-east  by  Elk  River,  on  the  south  by  Franklin  and 
Lincoln,  and  on  the  west  by  Lincoln. 

Lands,  Soils,  Timber  and  Crops.  Elk  Ridge  is  a  remarkable  arm^ 
running  east  and  west,  dividing  the  waters  of  Duck  River  frotcilViQ^fe 
of  Elk  River,  and  cutting  off  the  part  of  the  Ba&iti  tWt  Ykfeft  Va.  Gr^«a»Y 
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liincoln  and  a  portion  of  the  county  under  consideration.  This  i 
is  narrow,  irregular  and  windings  like  the  inverted  channel  of  a  str 
though  its  general  course  is  nearly  straight.  Its  soil  is  very 
friable,  gravelly  and  productive.  For  agricultural  purposes  it  is  al 
as  good  as  the  lower  lands.  The  slopes  are  heavily  timbered 
poplar,  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  sugar  tree,  linden  and  black  locust, 
an  undergroN\i:h  of  pawpaw,  dogwood  and  other  growths  iDdicati\ 
fertility.  This  ridge  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the  subord 
ones  sliooting  out  southward  from  it.  Indeed,  the  broken  portic 
Moore  county  is  far  more  productive  than  the  flat  lands  of  the  eai 
border,  and  ranks  second  only  to  the  valleys.  The  valleys  of  the 
Hurricane  and  Mulberry,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  are  exceed! 
generous  in  their  yields  of  the  staple  products  of  the  county,  whici 
wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Twentv  bushels  of  wheat  and  thirtv  bushc 
eoru  are  the  average  product  on  these  valleys,  which  yields,  u 
more  judicious  cultivation,  might  be  increased  to  thirty  bushels  oi 
former  and  fifty  of  the  latter.  On  the  rich  slopes  of  the  hills  the  i 
of  these  cereals,  thougli  not  so  large,  is  abundant  and  satisfad 
being  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  and  twenty-five  and  thirty  bushel 
corn.  The  flat  lands  arc  generally  poorly  timbered  with  rough  bl 
jacks  and  scrubby  post  oaks,  though  occasionally  fine  groves  of  cl 
nut  timber,  intcrsj)ersed  with  red  oaks,  occur.  Generally,  the  tir 
is  better  on  tlie  flat  lands,  where  the  surface  is  rolling,  and  on  the 
dors  of  the  streams.  These  lands  will  barely  pay  the  cost  of  cult 
tion,  the  yield  of  corn  averaging  about  ten  bushels  and  wheat  foui 
f  .|.j^  .||  five  bushels.     They  are,  however,  excellently  well  adapted  to  f 

jl'^  *  f  which  their  high  elevation  secures  from  premature  budding  and  i 

the  killing  of  late  frosts.     This  land  is  also  well  suited  for  tobs 

jf  " !  growing  a  fine,  silky  article,  much  prized  by  the  lovers  of  the  wee 

account  of  its  excellent  flavor  and  agreeable  mildness.  The  wondi 
that  more  of  this  weed  is  not  grown  by  the  farmers  living  in  this 
tion  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  thin,  leachy,  clayey  and  unprotlucl 
and  is  of  the  same  character  and  quality  as  that  described  as  occur 
on  the  flat  plains  of  Ijcwis  county,  to  which  the  reader  is  refer 
The  j)rices  of  the  lands  vary  from  $5  to  $50,  according  to  k 
condition,  facilities  for  market  and  improvements.  The  quantit 
waste  land  is  inconsiderable,  and  what  there  is  has  been  made  so  b) 
judicious  cultivation. 

Sirranis,     This  county  is  well   watered  by  the  streams  hereto 
mentioned  and  tW\T  \.xvV>v\ta.vves,  which  ramify  almost  every  square) 
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in  the  county.  Elk  River,  Mulberry  and  Hurricane  all  fiirnish  good 
mill  sites,  and  are  much  used  for  grinding  grain.  The  banks  are  usu- 
ally encased  by  bluifs  or  ledges  of  limestone,  which  supply  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  the  construction  of  dams,  though  heretofore  wood 
has  been  used  for  that  purpose  as  involving  less  outlay.  The  descent 
of  the  streams  is  rapid,  and  the  supply  of  water  good,  especially  in 
Elk  River. 

Farms  and  Crops,  The  farms  of  this  county  are  said  to  be  in  a 
better  condition  now  than  before  the  war.  They  are  usually  small,  and 
much  of  the  labor  performed  on  them  is  done  by  industrious  whit« 
men.  In  addition  to  the  crops  before  mentioned,  stock-raising  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent,  and  the  character  of  the  land  in  the  broken 
portions  of  the  county  is  well  suited  for  that  purpose.  Blue-grass 
grows  well  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  and  in  the  bottoms,  and  in  the 
latter  Hungarian  grass,  German  millet,  timothy,  clover  and  herds-grass 
make  bountiful  returns.  The  natural  advantages  offered  for  dairy  farm- 
ing are  very  superior.  The  numerous  springs  afford  admirable  sites 
for  the  building  of  cool  milk  houses,  and  the  grasses  in  the  fertile  val- 
leys and  on  the  slopes  would  sustain  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  farmers  is  being  turned  to  the  improvement  of  their  breed 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  they  will  doubtless  in  time  be  at- 
tracted to  the  business  of  dairy  farming,  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  which  their  natural  facilities^  furnish  a  guaranty. 

The  old  bull-tongue  plow  is  still  used  by  a  large  class  of  farmers, 
who  maintain  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  their  rolling  lands,  but  the 
hill-side  plow,  so  satisfactory  upon  hilly  lands,  is  coming  gradually  into 
use,  and  the  surface  soil  which  has  been,  in  places,  cultivated  through 
successive  generations,  is  being  replaced  by  a  deeper  loam.  For  the 
cultivation  of  crops  the  double  shovel  and  bull-tongue  are  mainly  used, 
upon  which,  for  this  purpose,  there  has  been  no  improvement.  Both 
mules  and  horses  are  used  upon  the  farms — rarely  oxen. 

Labor  is  moderately  abundant,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  county 
where  the  farmers  as  a  general  rule  labor  themselves.  Some  laborers 
prefer  a  part  of  the  crops,  others  wages ;  the  latter  ranging,  for  boys, 
from  $4  to  $13  per  month,  and  for  men,  from  $10  to  $15  with  board, 
without  board,  about  $10  additional. 

The  rents  of  lands  run  as  high  as  $7.50  per  acre.  One-third  of  the 
crop  is  usually  given.     Some  few  places  are  leased  fox  aevcwX  wxocftsar 
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ive  years,  uJk)!!  the  same  basis  as  rents,  the  lessee  enjoying  the  b 
of  the  wheat  crop,  which  is  impossible  to  the  annual  renter.  L: 
not  in  ready  demand,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  oflfered  for 
both  improved  and  unimproved.  Com  and  wheat  are  hauled  in  w 
to  Shclbyville  and  Tullahoma,  and  from  these  points  distribut 
Nashville  and  various  points  south.  The  Nashville  and  Chattai 
Railroad  passes  through  the  eastern  comer  of  the  county. 

In  the  construction  of  the  map  which  accompanies  this  repo 
error  was  made  in  placing  Tullahoma  within  this  county.  Tulla 
lies  in  Coffee  county,  the  Moore  county  line  nmning  a  short  dis 
west  of  that  place. 

As  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  the  good  farmers  gi 
complain  of  the  depredations  made  upon  their  flocks  of  sheep  by 
and  the  estimate  of  loss  in  this  county  is  placed  as  high  as  fift; 
cent,  annually  by  good  farmers. 

The  best  building  stone  is  limestone.  This  is  used  in  some  c 
better  improved  farms  for  fencing.  It  is  also  used  as  foundation 
houses  and  for  building  chimneys. 

ManufadorieH,     Whiskey  is   largely    made  in    this  county,  2 
known  in  (»ommorce  as  Linc^oln  county  whiskey.     There  are  11 
county  twelve  registered  distilleries,  which  average  thirty  barrel 
day  for  (»ight  months  in  the  year.     These  distilleries  employ  sev 
IV  twr)  hands.     The  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  si 

r :  !jj:  pay  twenty  per  cent.     The  manufacture  of  domestic  goods  is  cj 

5;:.:  on  to  a  great  extent.     About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population 

home-made  goods,  and  small  quantities  of  jeans,  linsey,  wool  socks 
are  sometimes  ex(^h:uiged  for  such   articles  of  foreign  manufactu 
are  needed  for  family  use.     Where  such  industry  prevails  amon 
'  I?  j  women  of  the  family,  the  farmers  are  prosperous.    Many  of  them  r 

;.  J,  J I  as  large  a  percentage  from  their  investments  in  farms  as  the  mai 

;  il^  j!  turer  of  whiskey.     Poplar  and  walnut  lumber  is  made,  and  agoo^ 

•  T.„ !)  shipped  to  Nashville  and  other  points. 
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'*    f  ■  Orchards  and  Fruits.     We  have  before  stated  that  the  soils  c 
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jlj  flat  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  were  well  adapted  t 

\\  growth  of  fruit  trees.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  high  slopes  ( 

^'\  ridges.     Peaches  especially  do  well  upon  these  elevated  spots.    G 

also  do  well,  and  the  thick  purple  clusters  which  hang  from  th( 
vines   that  have  been  planted  in  the  county  foreshadow  the  j 
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when  the  sunny  slopes  of  Elk  Ridge^  with  their  gravelly  loams^  shall 
be  crowned  with  vineyards,  and  rival  in  fruitful  beauty  the  French 
vineyards  of  St.  Genes.  Plums  and  cherries,  as  well  as  raspberries, 
gooseberries  and  strawberries  are  found  upon  many  farms. 

Immigrards  and  Emigrants.  A  good  class  of  immigrants  would 
greatly  stimulate  production  in  this  county.  The  citizens  desire  such 
a  class,  and  especially  would  they  welcome  the  hardy  Teuton,  who, 
with  brawny  arm  and  stalwart  muscle,  aided  by  his  habits  of  economy 
and  industry,  would  give  a  renewed  impetus  tothe  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  county ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  a  good  many  of  the 
farmers  have  an  inclination  to  ipove  "West,"  under  the  impression 
that  land  is  cheaper,  and  that  they  can  secure  homes  for  their  children. 
This  view  has  so  often  proved  fallacious  and  ruinous,  that  the  sooner 
our  people  learn,  that  all  the  best  lands  in  the  so-called  West  are  in 
the  hands  of  speculators  who  "  decoy  but  to  deceive  "  the  better.  The 
truth  is  that  it  will  cost  more  to  clear  an  enclose  a  farm  West,  where 
the  lands  are  cheap,  than  a  good  farm  in  Tennessee  is  worth,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  improvements  necessary  to  make  life  comfortable 
and  pleasant.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  those  who 
move  from  the  best  parts  of  Tennessee  to  the  West,  return  worsted  in 
property,  and  often  in  health,  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  years,  while 
of  the  third  that  remain  in  their  new  homes,  at  least  half  would  re- 
turn if  they  could.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  still  beguiled  by 
the  phantoms  of  the  unbounded  wealth  to  be  gained  by  going  West, 
we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a  gentleman  now  liv- 
ing in  Iowa,  who  roamed  this  region  in  search  of  the  fabled  treasures 
of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  which  he  could  only  find  on  paper. 
He  says  "  the  different  railway  companies,  who  have  obtained  their 
millions  of  acres  so  generously  donated  to  them  by  an  indulgent  Con- 
gress, have  flooded  the  country  with  flaming  advertisements  of  those 
lands,  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  country,  its  vast  natural  resources, 
etc.,  until  the  credulity  of  many  an  unsuspicious  tiller  of  the  soil  be- 
comes so  excited  at  the  prospect  of  amassing  a  fortune  in  the  great  El 
Dorado,  that  they  have,  in  many  instances,  sacificed  their  comfortable 
homes,  and  gathered  together  their  household  idols  to  wander  toward 
the  setting  sun.  Midsummer  indicates  the  drouth  this  country  is  sub- 
ject to,  and  the  yield  of  crops  is  exceeding  short  and  scant,  compared 
with  what  they  are  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  emigrant,  while  travel- 
ing over  this  country,  may  stretch  his  vision  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reachy  and  although  aided  by  the  telescope,  not  a  tree,  V>\xc^  ox  W*^^ 
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ive  years,  upon  the  same  basis  as  rentSi  the  lessee  enjoying  the  bencii 
of  file  wheat  crop,  whieh  is  impossible  to  the  ahnnal  renter.  Land  ii 
not  in  ready  demand,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  offered  finr  mit, 
both  improved  and  unimproved.  Com  and  wheat  are  hauled  in  wagons 
to  Shelby ville  and  Tullahoma,  and  from  these  points  distribated  to 
Nashville  and  various  points  south.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Bailroad  passes  through  the  eastern  comer  of  the  county. 


In  the  construction  of  the  map  which  accompanies  this  report  an 
error  was  made  in  placing  Tullahoma  within  this  county.    TnHahoma 
Ues  in  Cofiee  county,  the  Moore  county  line  running  a  short  distense. 
west  of  that  place. 

As  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  the  good  &nners  gieatly 
complain  of  the  depredations  made  upon  their  flocks  of  sheep  by  dogi 
and  the  estimate  of  loss  in  this  county  is  placed  as  high  as  fifty  per 
cent  annually  by  good  fiumers. 

The  best  building  stone  is  limestone.  This  is  used  in  some  of  die 
better  improveSTfiirms  for  fencing.  It  is  also  used  as  fbnndalaons  ftr 
houses  and  for  building  chimneys. 

Manufactories.  Whiskey  is  largely  made  in  this  county,  and  is 
known  in  commerce  as  Lincoln  county  whiskey.  There  are  in  the 
county  twelve  registered  distilleries,  which  average  thirty  barrels  per 
day  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  These  distilleries  employ  seventy- 
two  hands.  The  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  said  to 
pay  twenty  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  domestic  goods  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  wear 
home-made  goods,  and  small  quantities  of  jeans,  linsey,  wool  socks,  etc, 
are  sometimes  exchanged  for  such  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  as 
are  needed  for  family  use.  Where  such  industry  prevails  among  the 
women  of  the  family,  the  farmers  are  prosperous.  Many  of  them  realize 
as  large  a  percentage  from  their  investments  in  farms  as  the  manufiie- 
turer  of  whiskey.  Poplar  and  walnut  lumber  is  made,  and  a  good  deal 
shipped  to  Nashville  and  other  points. 

Orchards  and  Fruits.  We  have  before  stated  that  the  soils  of  the 
flat  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  were  well  adapted  to  tke 
growth  of  fruit  trees.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  high  slopes  of  die 
ridges.  Peaches  especially  do  well  upon  these  elevated  spots.  Ghnqpei 
also  do  well,  and  the  thick  purple  clusters  which  hang  from  the  fev 
vines  that  have  been  planted  in  the  county  foreshadow  the  peaol 
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when  the  sunny  slopes  of  Elk  Ridge^  with  their  gravelly  loams,  shall 
be  crowned  with  vineyards,  and  rival  in  fruitful  beauty  the  French 
vineyards  of  St.  Genes.  Plums  and  cherries,  as  well  as  raspberries, 
gooseberries  and  strawberries  are  found  upon  many  farms. 

Immigrards  and  Emigrants,  A  good  class  of  immigrants  would 
greatly  stimulate  production  in  this  county.  The  citizens  desire  such 
a  class,  and  especially  would  they  welcome  the  hardy  Teuton,  who, 
with  brawny  arm  and  stalwart,  muscle,  aided  by  his  habits  of  economy 
and  industry,  would  give  a  renewed  impetus  to- the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  county ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  a  good  many  of  the 
farmers  have  an  inclination  to  ipove  "West,''  under  the  impression 
that  land  is  cheaper,  and  that  they  can  secure  homes  for  their  children. 
This  view  has  so  often  proved  fallacious  and  ruinous,  that  the  sooner 
our  people  learn,  that  all  the  best  lands  in  the  so-called  West  are  in 
the  hands  of  speculators  who  "decoy  but  to  deceive''  the  better.  The 
truth  is  that  it  will  cost  more  to  clear  an  enclose  a  farm  West,  where 
the  lands  are  cheap,  than  a  good  farm  in  Tennessee  is  worth,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  improvements  necessary  to  make  life  comfortable 
and  pleasant.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  those  who 
move  from  the  best  parts  of  Tennessee  to  the  West,  return  worsted  in 
property,  and  often  in  health,  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  years,  while 
of  the  third  that  remain  in  their  new  homes,  at  least  half  would  re- 
turn if  they  oould.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  still  beguiled  by 
the  phantoms  of  the  unbounded  wealth  to  be  gained  by  going  West, 
we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a  gentleman  now  liv- 
ing in  Iowa,  who  roamed  this  region  in  search  of  the  fabled  treasures 
of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  which  he  could  only  find  on  paper. 
He  says  "  the  different  railway  companies,  who  have  obtained  their 
millions  of  acre?  so  generously  donated  to  them  by  an  indulgent  Con- 
gress, have  flooded  the  country  with  flaming  advertisements  of  those 
lands,  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  country,  its  vast  natural  resources, 
etc.,  until  the  credulity  of  many  an  unsuspicious  tiller  of  the  soil  be- 
comes so  excited  at  the  prospect  of  amassing  a  fortune  in  the  great  El 
Dorado,  that  they  have,  in  many  instances,  sacificed  their  comfortable 
homes,  and  gathered  together  their  household  idols  to  wander  toward 
the  setting  sun.  Midsummer  indicates  the  drouth  this  country  is  sub- 
ject to,  and  the  yield  of  crops  is  exceeding  short  and  scant,  compared 
with  what  they  are  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  emigrant,  while  travel- 
ing over  this  country,  may  stretch  his  vision  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
leachy  and  although  aided  by  the  telescope,  not  a  tree,  bush  or  blade 
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of  grass  higher  than  the  wire  grass  at  his  feet  is  to  be  seen.  A  great 
many  of  the  settlers  upon  these  railroad  lands,  as  well  as  all  over  the 
country,  actually  dig  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  to  live,  for  the  want 
of  timber  to  build  with,  and  do  their  cooking  with  dried  manure  and 
grass,  for  the  want  of  better  fuel.  As  incredible  as  this  may  seem,  let 
your  would-be  emigiant  but  look  before  he  leaps,  and  go  and  see  for 
himself  to  find  this  statement  verified  to  the  letter.  The  scarcity  of 
timber  in  the  West,  renders  the  winters  more  unpleasant  than  they 
would  be  otherwise.  In  heavy  timbered  countries,  the  great  air  cur- 
rent passes  too  far  above  us  to  make  its  force  felt  to  any  great  extent 
But  when  you  reach  the  country  where  the  great  tide  of  emigration  is 
now  flowing;  where,  while  looking,  even  by  the  aid  of  a  spy-glass, 
not  a  tree,  shrub  or  bush  is  discernible,  you  may  imagine  what  an 
awful  force  the  north-western  winds  have  in  the  winter,  upon  the 
bleak  and  desolate  hills  that  surround  you  upon  every  side.  It  was 
only  last  spring,  while  we  were  engaged  in  putting  in  our  crops  in 
south-eastern  Iowa,  that  a  terrible  snow  storm  swept  over  Nebraska 
and  the  western  part  of  this  State.  But  its  greatest  casualities  were 
felt  in  Nebraska.  In  some  places  snow  drifted  into  and  over  houses, 
whole  families  perished,  and  men,  who,  in  some  instances,  went  out  to 
try  to  save  their  stock,  were  found  frozen  within  fifty  and  one 
hundred  yards  of  their  houses.  Thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  per- 
ished, and  in  many  instances  were  found  huddled  together  where  the 
snow  was  completely  drifted  over  them,  hiding  them  from  view  until 
it  melted  away  after  days  and  weeks  had  passed.  And  all  this  trans- 
pired while,  doubtless,  the  farmers  of  Tennessee  were  engaged  in  the 
happy  sunshine  of  spring,  planting  and  plowing  corn  in  sight  of  flow- 
ery meadows  and  green  forest  trees.^' 

Let  the  well-to-do  farmers  of  this  county,  rich  in  the  elements  of 
agricultural  wealth,  study  the  picture  of  cold  and  desolation  here  pre- 
sented, and  take  a  second  thought  before  sundering  connection  with 
those  who  have  been  their  protectors,  associates  and  friends  ever  since 
childhood. 

Schools,  The  people  of  Moore  county  were  pleased  with  the  trial 
made  of  public  schools  last  fall.  The  private  schools,  with  four  or 
five  exceptions,  were  absorbed.  Says  a  gentleman  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  this  Bureau  on  this  subject :  ^^  We  need  a  change  in  the  law 
authorizing  j>rivate  schools  to  draw  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  public 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  attending  them."  The  funds  at 
present  are  just  sufficient  to  interfere  with  private  schools,  without  fur- 
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nishitig  a  substitate.  The  Lynchburg  Male  and  Female  Institute  is 
the  only  chartered  school  in  the  county,  and  has  sixty  pupils.  There 
are  four  academies^ 

lioadsy  HeaUhy  Towns  and  Statistics,  There  are  two  macadamized 
roads  in  the  county,  one  leading  from  Lynchburg  to  Fayetteville,  and 
the  other  from  Lynchburg  to  Shelby ville.  The  dirt  roads  are  kept  in 
good  condition. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  county  in  the  State  more  healthful.  It  is  high 
and  well  drained,  and  has  no  swamps  contaminating  the  atmosphere 
by  their  deadly  miasmatic  exhalations.  l*evers,  when  they  occur  at 
all,  are  of  a  mild  type.     Cholera  has  never  visited  the  county. 

Lynchburg  has  a  population  of  about  350.  It  has  a  good  trade  in 
dry  goods,  there  being  five  stores,  selling  from  |1 25,000  to  $150,000 
worth  of  goods  annually.  There  is  also  one  drug  store  doing  a  good 
business.  The  manufacture  of  whisky  is  carried  on  largely  in  this 
place.  County  Line  and  Marble  Hill  are  small  towns,  doing  each  about 
one-sixth  of  the  bui^iness  done  at  Lynchburg.  Ridgeville  and  Boone- 
ville  are  small  villages.  Altogether  the  trade  of  the  county  in  dry  goods 
will  amount  to  $225,000.  From  some  portions  of  the  county  the  citi- 
zens go  to  Shelbyville  and  Fayetteville  to  purchase  goods.  There  are 
no  public  buildings,  no  court-house,  jail,  or  poor-house,  and  no  appro- 
priations made  for  that  purpose,  though  the  county  is  out  of  debt,  and 
has  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

STATISTICS. 

Population,  estimate  based  on  polls S,000 

Acres  of  land  taxed 9S,024 

Value  of  same $983,484 

Personal  property  taxable $103,422 

Mills  are  valued  at $13,800 

Number  of  polls 1,003 

Total  value  of  all  taxable  property  is $1,130,168 

This  county  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has,  by  reason  of  its  diversity 
and  fertility  of  soil,  its  health  fulness,  the  industrious  and  elevated  char- 
acter of  its  citizens,  the  high  regard  which  is  paid  to  law  and  order,  bright 
prospects  for  the  future.  With  good  schools  and  proper  railroad  facil- 
ities, its  lands  would  rapidly  advance  in  price,  its  productions  would 
be  greatly  increased.  The  Moore  County  Pioneer  is  the  only  news- 
paper in  the  county,  and  gives  promise  of  working  great  good  for  the 
xnaterial  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  citizens. 

The  Bureau  is  indebted  to  A.  F.  Seitz  for  many  facts  pertaining  to 

this  county. 
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OVEUTON  COUNTY. 


CouKTY  Seat — Livinoston, 


Hiis  ootmty  was  organized  id  tbe  year  1806,  the  territory  being 
taken  from  Jackson  county.  The  first  court  was  held  at  a  place  now 
known  a^  James'  Store,  five  miles  north  of  Livingston.  The  roonty 
Wa  origiually  very  large,  embracing,  in  addition  to  its  present  area, 
iStO\A  one-half  of  Clay,  one-half  of  Putnam,  one-third  of  Cumberland 
And  two-thirds  of  Fentress.  At  present,  its  extent  i«  about  an  avenge 
of  tie  counties  in  the  State.  In  the  year  1807,  the  town  of  Monroe 
#BB  laid  off  and  selected  as  the  county  seat,  but  it  was  not  sufFefed  to 
•  possess  Itg  honors  undisturbed.  Livingston  appeared  as  a  formidable 
rival,  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  lively  fend  between  the  two 
towDB.  The  latter  was  victorious  in  1833  by  a  small  majority  of  votes, 
bat  atiU  the  agitation  was  continued,  until  the  Constitution  of  1870 
was  adopted,  by  a  provision  of  which  it  is  required  that  a  connty  sat 
4annot  be  removed  without  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  remov^. 

Tovnt.  Livingaton,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
on  the  head  waters  of  Roaring  River,  and  about  sixteen  miles  west  of 
Cumberland  Mountain,  It  is  a  thriving  business  town,  containing, 
besides  the  public  buildings,  some  elegant  residences  and  several  «ell 
appointed  and  well  furnished  stores.     Population  about  300. 

Monroe,  six  miles  east  of  Livingston,  has  two  stores  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  seventy-five.  Oak  Hill  and  Olympus  are  small  villages, 
the  first  having  four  stores  and  the  second  one, 

Hillham,  founded  by  Dr.  Moses  Fisk  in  1805,  is  the  oldest  town  ia 
the  county.  Dr.  Fisk  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  stme 
class  with  Daniel  Webster.  He  settled  at  Hillham  when  the  coontf 
was  a  wilderness,  and  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  the  edacation  <rf 
young  men.  He  spent  a  large  fortune  in  building  turnpike  roads  ai^ 
in  making  other  improvements,  but  his  anticipations  of  th«  fiitmb 
greatness  of  Hillham  have  not  been  realized.  It  now  has  two  stma 
and  a  population  of  about  seventy-five. 

Topography,     The  soath-eastem  extremity  of  the  oonn^  liea  on  tti  _ 
Cumberland  Table  Land,  and  possesses  tbe  characteristics  oonunoa  #. 
this  natural  division  of  the  State.  But  little  of  the  Table  IjkbA.  f/ff 
belongs  to  the  connty,  but  an  outlying  ridge,  or  more  properiy  •&«% 
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most  of  which  belongs  to  Overton,  extends  northward  between  the 
East  and  West  Forks  of  Obey^s  Eiver.   Its  length  i^  about  fiteen  miles 
and  its  breadth  from  two  to  six,  but  its  outline  is   very  irregular. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  has  an  elevation  equal  to 
that  of  the  Table  Land,  but  at  two  or  three  points  it  is  broken  by  gaps 
which  drop  down  to  a  level  with  the  terraces  or  "  benches,"  spoken  of 
elsewhere  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  western  face  of  the  moun- 
tain.    These  terraces  occupy  a  considerable  and  quite  a  valuable  part 
of  the  county.     Their  elevation  is  about  half  that  of  the  Table  Land, 
or  about  500  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  Highland  Rim.   From 
below  the  cliifs  which  form  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Table  Land, 
they  extend  westward  and  northward,  broken  in  places  by  valleys, 
coves  and  ravines,  but  in  other  parts  affording  extensive  tracts  of  nearly 
level  land,  on  which  there  are  now  many  good  farms.    It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  limits  of  this  natural  division.     It  is  often  deeply  indented 
and  scalloped  by  coves,  and  many  spurs  of  greater  or  less  length  pro- 
ject outward.     It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  terrace  region  occu- 
pies all  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  except  a  little  that  lies 
on  the  Table  Land.   On  a  level  with  these  terrace  lands  there  is  a  long 
ridge  or  spur  extending  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  forming 
the  "  divide  "  between  the  waters  of  West  Fork  and  Roaring  River. 
Being  an  arm  of  the  bench,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  southern  limit,  but 
reckoning  from  Thorn  Gap,  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Livingston,  it 
extends  northward  for  about  fifteen  miles,  to  a  point  near  Monroe. 
Here  it  makes  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  then  extends  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection for  some  fifteen  miles  further.     Its  breadth  in  some  places  is 
several  miles,  while  in  others  it  is  nearly  cut  in  two  by  coves  on  the 
opposite  sides.   The  top  of  this  little  mountain  is  a  well  defined  plateau, 
but  at  several  points  there  are  knobs  rising  from  its  surface,  two   of 
^which  attain  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  Table  Land.     Between 
this  mountain  and  the  higher  one,  on  the  line  between  Overton  and 
Fentress  counties,  lies  the  Valley  of  West  Fork.    Beginning  in  a  nar- 
row  cove  near  Thorn  Gap,   it  extends  northward,  growing  rapidly 
ijvider  until    an  average  breadth  of  about  two  miles  is  attained.    It 
is  about  twenty  miles  long.     In  quality  of  land  and  other  advantages 
this  valley  is  the  best  part  of  the  county,  considering  the  extent  of  its 
area.     Nestled  cosily  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  long  ridge  or  moun- 
tain spoken  of  above,  there  is  the  beautiful  little  valley  in  which  Liv- 
ingston is  situated.     It  is  three  miles  long  and  from  one-half  to  one 
mile  wide.     Along  the  eastern  side,  above  Livingston,  the  lands  are 
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very  fine.  Further  south  is  a  group  of  three  coves — ^Nettler^j 
land's  and  Eld  ridge's — all  of  which  may  'be  regarded  as  an  ii 
valley,  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  last  described,  and  verj 
This  valley  has  several  very  large  and  fine  springs,  which  fun 
headwaters  of  Roaring  River.  Between  the  fringing  spurs  of  tl 
Land  and  its  outliers  there  are  a  great  many  small  valleys  oi 
most  of  which  are  very  rich.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  hali 
cultivated  lands  in  the  county  is  in  the  coves  and  in  the  ere 
toms.  West  of  these  ridges,  valleys  and  coves  there  is  a  broad 
clay  upland,  much  of  which  is  rich,  especially  along  the  creeb 
the  neighborhood  of  limestone  hills.  In  the  extreme  west,  con 
perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  entire  area,  there  are  some  tracts  of  I 

Rock^,  Soilit  and  Timber.  The  cap  rock  of  the  Table  Lai 
massive  layer  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  The  soils  whi 
ui)on  it  are  the  poorest  in  the  county.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
of  the  outliers.  Yet  these  mountain  lands  are  by  no  means  va 
They  produce  good  grasses,  and  for  orchards  they  are  unsui 
The  timber  is  generally  of  the  smaller  and  hardier  kinds,  amon^ 
post  oak  and  small  black  oaks  and  black  jack  are  most  abi 
Chestnut  trees  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some  hickorys  and 
of  other  kinds. 

Below  the  shale  beds  which  underlie  the  blufife  of  sandsto 
conglomerate,  there  are  stiff  clays  and  limestones  which  ci 
above  the  terraces.  This  limestone  is  found  also  in  the  knobs 
rise  above  the  tables  of  the  outliers.  Wherever  it  is  found,  the 
lands  adjoining  arc  good,  and  often  rich.  The  timber  is  den 
heavy.  Poplar,  ash,  shell-bark  hickor}'^,  sugar  maple,  bucke; 
and  many  other  varieties  are  common.  But  these  bench  Ian 
often  disposed  to  be  leachy,  and  away  from  the  vicinity  of  thelin 
they  are  less  fertile  and  the  timber  of  a  different  character. 
there  are  gigantic  chestnut  trees,  besides  white  poplars,  oaks,  et< 

The  cap  rock  of  the  terrace,  and  also  of  the  outliers,  is  a  san^ 
but  neither  so  much  indurated  nor  so  massive  as  that  above, 
quontly  the  escarpment  is  not  so  well  defined.  Below,  the  lire 
prevails  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  large  and  valuabU 
abound.  This  Lithostrotion  limestone  which  crops  out  on  the 
slopes  is  the  same  that  underlies  the  rich  lands  in  the  valleys  and 
The  cove  lands  are  the  richest  in  the  countv,  and  where  favoral 
uated  they  are  very  valuable.     The  surface  is  generally  level,  ai 
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soil  a  good  loam,  easy  to  till,  and  with  good  cultivation  will  never  wear 
out.  Some  of  the  coves  seem  to  be  alluvial.  Because  of  their  simi- 
larity, we  may  class  with  the  cove  lands  the  bottoms  along  the  creeks. 
But  of  these  there  are  but  few  worthy  of  note.  Of  the  tillable  lands 
in  the  county,  by  far  the  largest  part  is  what  is  sometimes  called  clay 
upland.  This  class  of  lands  occupy  most  of  the  area  of  the  valleys  * 
and  extend  in  a  broad  belt  across  the  county  west  of  the  mountains. 
The  surface  is  rarely  level,  sometimes  undulating,  but  generally  roll- 
ing or  broken.  Caves  and  sinkholes  are  common  everywhere,  and 
most  of  the  smaller  streams  soon  disappear  from  the  surface.  Lime- 
stones crop  out  on  the  hill-sides  and  along  the  streams.  In  many  places 
there  is  scattered  loosely  over  the  surface  a  coarse  chert,  known  locally 
as  "  crag  rock."  This  chert  is  rich  in  calcareous  matter,  and  by  its 
gradual  decomposition  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  chert  which  occurs  especially  in  the  western  part  of  this 
clay  belt.  It  is  locally  known  as  "bastard  flint."  It  is  more  siliceous 
than  the  kind  spoken  of  above,  and  consequently  does  not  furnish  the 
elements  of  fertility.  Its  natural  position  is  in  beds  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  but  it  has  been  washed  down,  and  is  now  found  in  largie  quanti- 
ties along  the  streams.  Towards  the  west  the  lands  become  gradually 
less  fertile.  The  limestone  disappears  or  is  replaced  by  a  hard,  highly 
silicified  variety  of  a  dark  blue  color,  which  is  valueless  as  a  fertilizer. 
A  fine-grained  brown  sandstone,  soft  and  easily  quarried,  abounds. 
The  surface,  except  where  cut  by  the  streams,  is  level  or  gently  undu- 
lating, and  thinly  wooded,  and  the  soil  generally  poor.  The  red  clay 
subsoil  gives  place  to  a  yellow  or  bluish  variety,  which  is  less  reten- 
tive of  manures.  But  tracts  of  better  lands  are  met  with  in  places, 
and  there  are  many  good  farms  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Unimproved  Lands.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  the  lands  in 
the  county  are  yielding  nothing.  A  large  percentage  of  these  waste 
lands  lie  on  the  mountains,  and  are  now  considered  almost  worthless. 
On  the  benches  there  are  a  few  farms,  but  large  tracts  of  valuable 
lands  remain  unimproved,  and  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle.  For  mead- 
ows and  orchards,  these  lands  possess  peculiar  advantages.  Fruit  crops 
rarely  suffer  from  frost  and  are  never  a  total  failure.  Good  grain  crops 
can  be  raised,  and  with  kind  treatment  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  nev- 
er be  impaired.  The  barrens  in  the  western  part  embrace  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  of  the  county.  They  afford  a  valuable  summer 
range  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  there  are  many  tracts  that  might  be 
eon  verted  into  beautiful  meadows.  The  price  of  unimproved  lands 
Tinges  from  ten  cents  to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
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Farms  vary  in  size  from  fifty  to  1,000  acres.  Two  hundred 
is  about  the  average.  The  work  on  small  farms  is  mostly  d 
owners,  but  on  most  of  the  larger,  hired  labor  is  employed  a 
Farmers  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  good  laborers,  and  many  1 
the  right  kind  could  find  employment.  Fifty  cents  per  da) 
average  price  for  farm  hands,  but  extra  good  laborers  command 
wages.  In  harvest,  one  dollar  per  day  is  the  rule.*  It  is  cos 
for  laborers  to  board  with  their  employers.  Where  they  board 
selves,  an  allowance  is  made  for  that.  Letting  lands  to  tens 
shares  is  more  common  than  renting  for  cash.  In  such  cases,  t 
ant  usually  provides  farm  stock,  implements,  &c.,  and  gives  the 
one-third  of  the  crop.  When  the  owner  furnishes  everything, 
ceives  half  the  crop.  The  price  of  farms  varies  with  quality  0 
improvements,  advantages  of  location,  &c.  Ten  dollars  per 
about  an  average,  and  twenty  dollars  is  perhaps  the  highest  1 
farms  that  are  for  sale.  Well  improved  places  can  be  had  ; 
reasonable  figures.  During  the  last  two  years,  considerable  in 
ment  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of  farms,  but  they  are  not 
to  the  standard  of  excellence  and  good  management  maintained 
the  war.  But  if  the  efforts  /or  improvement  are  continued,  it  \ 
be  long  until  we  shall  see  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  h 
been  attained  heretofore.  The  farm  stock  and  implements  are 
kinds  common  throughout  the  State.  Horses,  mules  and  son 
oxen  arc*  used  for  plowing.  For  heavy  draught,  oxen  are  alwa 
fcrrcd,  l)ut  they  are  rarely  used  where  the  work  can  be  done  by 

Many  farmers  prefer  mules  on  account  of  the  economy  of  V 
them,  while  othei-s  use  mares  to  do  all  the  farm  work,  and  by  bi 
them  every  year,  a  considerable  amount  is  realized  from  the  colts 
proved  plows  are  more  generally  used  now  than  ever  heretofore, 
and  two-horse  turning  plows  are  common,  and  there  are  a  few  of 
sizes.  Hill-side  plows  are  rare.  The  old  fashioned  "  bull-tc 
though  not  so  universal  as  formerly,  is  still  extensively  used, 
gradually  giving  place  to  cultivators  and  double-shovels. 

Crops,  The  leading  crops,  in  the  order  of  their  important 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  rye,  cotton,  pi^tatoes  and  turnips. 
little  of  any  of  them,  except  tobacco,  is  carried  out  of  the  c 
The  cultivation  of  this  staple  is  increasing,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
long  the  most  important  farm  product  of  the  county.  But  little 
tion  is  paid  to  grass.  Corn  fodder  is  chiefly  relied  on  for  winter 
ender.     It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cidtivated 
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is  in  grass.  The  little  that  is  sown  is  chiefly  for  mowing.  Clover 
and  herds-grass  are  the  common  varieties,  but  there  is  a  little  timothy 
and  orchard-grass.  Good  pastures  are  by  no  means  common,  but  the 
best  farmers  are  giving  more  attention  to  them.  Clover  and  herds- 
grass  are  preferred  for  this  purpose.  The  principal  cause  why  pastures 
have  been  so  much  neglected,  is  that  the  native  grasses  have  heretofore 
aflbrded  abundant  pasturage,  but  when  the  country  becomes  more  dense- 
ly populated,  this  can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  Manuring  with  green 
crops  is  almost  unknown.  Sometimes  an  old  sod  or  a  clover  lea  is 
turned  under,  but  it  is  done  rather  to  destroy  weeds  that  have  taken 
possession  of  the  meadow,  or  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  crop  of  grain, 
than  with  a  view  to  benefitting  the  soil.  In  sowing  wheat,  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  plow  it  in  among  the  corn.  The  Walker  wheat  has 
been  for  many  years  the  most  popular  variety.  Mediterranean  and 
Tappahannock  or  Boughton  have  been  tried,  but  have  not  made  much 
headway  against  the  old  approved  kind. 

hive  Stock.  As  in  most  other  counties  in  Tennessee,  t^e  rearing  of 
live  stock  is  the  leading  and  most  profitable  business  within  the  range 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  Grass  can  be  produced  more  readily  and  with 
less  labor,  and  will  yield  a  better  return  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
There  are  many  hill-sides  too  rocky  or  too  steep  to  be  tilled,  where 
blue-grass  or  orchard-grass  would  erow  with  great  luxuriance.  The 
range  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  barrens,  where  the  land  is  too  poor 
to  be  cultivated  with  profit,  affords  almost  unlimited  pasturage  for  about 
half  the  year,  so  that  with  a  little  meadow  land  on  each  farm  to  fur- 
nish winter  provender,  cattle  and  other  stock  can  be  raised  with  but 
little  expense.  Most  of  the  stock  is  scrub,  and  until  recently,  but  lit- 
tle effort  has  been  made  to  improve  it.  There  is  but  one  thorough- 
bred horse,  we  believe,  in  this  county.  Some  fine  Short-horn  bulls 
and  heifers  have  been  brought  in  from  Kentucky  since  the  war.  A 
commendable  desire  to  secure  graded  animals,  by  breeding  to  these, 
is  manifested,  and  we  look  for  good  results.  Berkshire  hogs,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  are  scattered  over  the  county,  and  have  already 
greatly  modified  the  character  of  the  hogs.  Owing  to  the  great  de- 
struction of  sheep  by  dogs,  but  few  are  raised.  The  number  killed  an- 
nnally  is  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  and  the  county  is 
thus  robbed  of  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  property.  Of  the  im- 
proved breeds  of  sheep,  there  are  a  few  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns,  in 
the  ooanty,  the  former  being  most  numerous.  The  question  of  the 
oomparative  profits  of  improved  and  unimproved  breeds  o£  stock  is 
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settled  by  common  consent  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  mai 
fine  animals  would  be  brought  in  if  the  farmers  had  more  capii 

Smaller  Industries.  Dried  fruit  is  produced  largely  for  ho 
and  considerable  quantities  are  shipped.  There  are  few  artic 
bring  more  money  into  the  county,  and  with  better  means  o 
portation  it  would  be  very  profitable.  Butter  is  made  for  he 
and  to  a  limited  extent  for  market,  and  an  inferior  quality  ( 
tough  cheese  is  sometimes  found  in  the  stores,  but  dairy  pro< 
not  receive  the  attention  that  their  importance  demands.  Pc 
raised  for  the  market,  and  Overton  county  has  become  fam 
chickens.  Feathers  are  an  important  article  of  trade.  The  si 
honey  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  for  home  consumption, 
quantities  of  beeswax  are  sold. 

Manufactures,  At  the  falls  of  Roaring  River,  in  the  south- 
part  of  the  county,  there  is  a  factory  in  successful  operation,  \i 
chinery  for  carding,  spinning,  weaving  and  knitting,  and  in  tl 
building  anci  propelled  by  the  same  wheel,  a  good  flouring  mil 
wheel  is  an  overshot,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  supply  < 
is  abundant  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  On  Nettleearrier  Cree 
miles  east  of  Livingston,  there  are  a  carding  machine,  cotton  gi 
mill,  grist-mill  and  turning  lathe,  with  wagon  shop  attached,  \ 
pelled  by  the  same  power.  At  Olympus,  in  the  north-east 
there  is  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  water  mills  are  numerous  in  eve 
ot  the  county. 

Household  Manufactures.  Jeans,  linsey,  cotton  cloth,  flax  a 
linen,  blankets,  rag  and  woollen  carpets,  straw  matting,  and 
and  cotton  socks  are  the  leading  articles  of  home  manufacture. 
of  the  every-day  clothing  worn  by  the  farmers  and  their  fan 
manufactured  and  made  in  the  county.  The  value  of  home  ra 
tures  in  1870,  was  $51,813,  or  about  four  dollars  and  a  half  i 
person  in  the  county. 

Streams  and  Water-power.  Except  Obey^s  River,  which  tone 
coimty  on  the  north-east,  West  Fork  is  the  largest  stream, 
twelve  miles  south-east  of  Livingston,  it  flows  north  through  a 
ful  and  fertile  valley  into  Obey's  River.  Throughout  its  whole 
it  is  a  bold,  rapid  stream,  hemmed  in  by  high  banks,  and  hafi 
valuable  sites  for  machinery  unemployed.  Roaring  River  is 
by  several  large  springs,  five  miles  south  of  Livingston,  am 
north-west  into  Cum\3eT\a\i^  ^\n^t.    It  is^  as  its  name  indicates, 
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impetuous  stream.  Besides  the  factory  spoken  of » above,  it  has  three 
mills  before  crossing  the  county  line,  besides  a  number  of  noble  powers 
unemployed.  Flat  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  last,  heads  four  miles 
north-west  of  Livingston,  and  flows  south-west.  Its  length,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  ten  miles.  It  has  two  mills,  and  might  have  several  more. 
Matthew's  Creejs,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  is  a  good  stream 
for  machinery.  It  has  two  grist-mills,  and  might  have  several  more. 
Spring  Creek,  forming  the  southern  boundary,  is  described  in  connec- 
tion w^ith  Putnam  county.  Nettlecarrier  is  a  short  but  valuable  creek, 
flowing  into  West  Fork  ;  though  but  little  more  than  three  miles  in 
length,  it  propels  a  factory  (spoken  of  above)  two  good  flouring-mills 
and  one  saw-mill.  From  these  particulars  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
Overton  county,  as  in  all  the  other  eastern  counties  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see, the  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing  by  water-power  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

Minerals.     Near  Obey's  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
there  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal.     It  has  been  worked,  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  a  point  where  the  stratum  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and 
a  few  boat  loads  have  been  carried  down  the  river  to  Nashville.     At 
the  angle  of  the  mountain,  one  mile  south-east  of  Monroe,  coal  has 
been  mined  in  considerable  quantities  for  local  use.     The  bed  averages 
three  and  a  half  feet  thick.     The  blacksmiths  who  have  used  it,  speak 
well  of  its  quality.     At  two  points  on  Alpine  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the 
Cumberland,  coal  has  been  worked.     The  first  is  eight  miles  east  of 
Livingston,  and  the  other  about  the  same  distance  south-east.     It  is 
elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  stratum  is  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  thick.     This  coal  was  formerly  used  at  a 
blooraery  on  Roaring  River,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  make  iron  with- 
out coking.     Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  many  other  places  where  no 
developments  have  been  made.     There  is  an  extensive  bed  of  iron  ore, 
covering  several  square  miles  between  Livingston  and  Roaring  River, 
beginning  one  and  a  quarter  miles  south-west  of  Livingston,  it  ex- 
tends nearly  west  seven  miles  to  the  site  of  the  old  bloomery.     Its 
average  breadth  is  about  three  miles.    The  ore  is  brown  hematite,  sim- 
ilar to  that  found  in  the  Western  iron  region.    There  is  another  large 
*^    ^  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and 

Clay,  but  it  has  never  been  worked,  and  its  extent  is  not 

'k  Shale  is  exposed  at  several  places  in  the  valleys 

vm^    In  rook-houses,  formed  by  the  over-capping 

f  aluin  «nd  oopperas  are  often  found.    This 
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shale  also  yields  oilfe,  of  which  the  oil  well  on  Spring  Creek  is  a  not- 
able example.  It  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1866, -and  yielded  large 
quantities  of  petroleum  for  about  two  years,  but  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion was  so  great  that  it  was  not  profitable.  When  work  was  sus- 
pended there  was  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  oil.  Sulphur  springs 
are  also  common  in  this  shale.  Five  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Livingston,  there  is  a  very  fine  red  sulphur  spring.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
nearly  the  same  quality  as  the  famous  "  Red  Boiling  Spring'*  in  Macon 
county.  During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Livingston,  the  proprietor,  has 
erected  a  comfortable  boarding-house  at  this  place,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less become  a  popular  resort.  Within  one  mile  of  this  place,  there  is 
a  chalybeate  spring  on  Roaring  River,  which  has  been  resorted  to  by 
people  in  the  neighborhood  for  many  years.  Chalybeate  springs  are 
common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county. 

^fiscellaneoris.  The  number  of  acres,  according  to  the  late  assess- 
ment is  254,618,  valued  at  $787,263,  and  the  total  value  of  taxable 
property  $828,465.  The  population  in  1870  was  11,297,  of  which  550 
were  colored,  l^it  since  that  time,  nearly  one-third  of  the  county  has 
cut  off  to  form  the  new  county  of  Clay,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  exact  statement  of  the  number,  but  basing  the  estimate  upon  a 
comparison  with  other  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State,  there  are 
about  twenty  to  the  square  mile.  The  scholastic  population  is  3,G86, 
and  the  public  schools  are  generally  well  attended.  There  is  a  county 
academy  at  Livingston,  and  a  permanent  private  school  at  Pond  Ridge 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Good  schools  have  hereto- 
fore been  sustained  in  almost  every  neighborhood.  Want  of  facilities 
for  transportation  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
county.  The  stimulus  of  a  railroad  is  needed  to  infuse  new  life  into 
all  branches  of  business,  and  to  carry  the  great  and  increasing  produc- 
tions to  market. '  At  present,  everything  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Nash- 
ville. There  is  comphiint  of  the  burdensome  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  producers  of  tol>acco,  but  no  general  feeling  of  discontent-, 
and  but  little  disj^osition  to  move  away.  Since  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, most  of  the  large  farmers  see  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  size  of 
their  farms,  consequently  there  it  a  large  amount  of  land  for  sale. 
The  j)e()ple  would  be  glad  to  receive,  into  their  midst,  any  number  of 
good  working  men,  and  will  give  such  all  possible  assistance  and  oi* 
courairoment.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  low,  board  being  f  1.50  to 
$2.50  per  week.    Tl  imi  a  oounty  agrioulttinl 

sociation,  bu '  Ur  grounds  lenudn 

improved. 
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PERRY  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Linden. 

Perry  county  was  established  November  14,  1821.  At  the  time  of 
its  organization,  it  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  present  county  of  De- 
catur, lying  west  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Subsequent  legislation 
greatly  reduced  its  limits,  so  that  it  lies  altogether  east  of  the  river, 
and  contains  only  about  400  square  miles.  Perry ville,  now  in  Deca- 
tur county,  was  the  original  county  seat.  After  Decatur  county  was 
established,  this  place,  once  very  flourishing,  went  to  decay.  The  de- 
serted public  square,  with  the  debris  of  torn  down  buildings,  forcibly 
reminds  one  of  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village.^'  The  ancient  capital 
of  Perry  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  shipping  point. 

Towm.  Linden,  after  the  erection  of  Decatur  county,  became  the 
county  seat  of  Perry.  It  is  some  ten  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River, 
almost  due  east  from  the  old  town  of  Perry ville.  It  has  a  handsome 
court-house,  and  for  an  inland  town,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Buffalo  River  flows  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  Buffalo 
Ridge,  with  its  high  wooded  crests,  lies  on  the  west.  The  present 
population  of  Linden  is  about  200.  It  has  six  stores,  four  groceries, 
and  two  hotels.  The  other  villages,  or  places  of  business,  are  Britt's 
Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  Lobleville,  thirteen  miles  north  of 
Linden,  Beardstown,  and  Farmer's  Valley,  all  of  which  have  one  or 
more  stores. 

Geology,  Blue  and  gray  limestones  outcrop  in  all  the  valleys,  ex- 
cepting a  few  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  These  limestones  be- 
long to  the  formations  known  among  geologists  as  Niagara  and  Lower 
Helderberg.  Many  of  the  blufife  along  the  Tennessee  River  are  made 
up  of  their  strata.  There  is  a  number  of  glady  places  in  the  county 
formed  by  the  outcrops  of  the  Niagara  limestones,  which  have  sup- 
plied geologists  at  home  and  abroad  with  fine  specimens  of  fossils. 
M((ny  of  these  fossils  have  been  taken  to  Europe.  Above  the  Lower 
Helderberg  limestones,  which  by  the  way  are  generally  thin-beddedi 
Uae,  and  foil  of  fossils,  lies  the  Black  Shale,  a  formation  which  every- 
"wiiere  attracts  attention,  mainly  because  it  is  mistaken  as  an  indication 

Hone  ooal.     This  bed  ranges  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  thirty 

>    Above  the  Black  Shale,  and  constituting  the  mass  and  tops 

{)MKy  is  the  siliceous  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 
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The  lower  strata  of  this  division  are  often  silico-calcareoos 
mixed  more  or  less  with  limestones.  The  upper  portion  contaii 
limestone,  which  often  shows  cherty  masses.  The  latter  beinj 
ated,  cover  more  or  less  the  tops  of  the  ridges. 

Topography  and  Streams.  The  topography  of  this  county  is 
ful,  from  the  regularity  and  great  number  of  the  ridges. 
Ridge,  west  of  Buffalo  River,  rises  to  the  height  of  700  feet 
tide  water,  and  300  feet  above  the  adjacent  valleys.  It  travel 
county  longitudinally  north  and  south  throughout  its  entire  exU 
sends  out  westward  eight  subordinate  ridges,  nearly  to  the  Te 
River,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  Between  these  various  ridges,  1 
of  pure  sparkling  water  flow  in  parallel  lines,  and  empty  into  tl 
ne&sce  River.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Buffalo  Ridge  are  paralle 
running  down  to  the  banks  of  Buffalo  River.  These  spurs  are 
over  one  mile  in  length,  and  the  troughs  which  they  form  con 
waters  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge  into  Buffalo  Rivei 
portion  of  the  county  east  of  Buffalo  River  is  also  fluted  with 
and  valleys,  similar  to  the  western  side,  and  many  beautiful  a 
bordered  by  fertile  lowlands,  empty  into  that  stream  which 
great  artery  of  the  county.  Beginning  at  the  southern  end 
countv,  the  tributaries  of  the  Buffalo  from  the  eastern  side  ar 
Creek,  Brusli  Creek,  Hurricane  Creek,  Short  Creek,  and  Cane 
the  last  of  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  has  a  fine  fertile 
Most  of  these  creeks  are  rapid  in  their  descent,  and  flow  altc 
over  gravelly  beds  and  limestone  rock.  They  have  a  sufBci 
water-power  to  drive  mills.  The  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee, 
ning  at  the  southern  limits  of  the  county,  are  Cedar  Creek, 
Creek,  Cypress  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Lick  Creek,  Tom's  Creek, 
Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  and  Blue  Creek.  The  average  length  ( 
creeks  is  about  nine  miles,  and  they  usually  flow  through  fls 
bottoms,  the  channels  often  changing,  the  water  cutting  out  the 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  throwing  up  a  wide  expanse  of  r 
pebbles  and  sand  on  the  other.  After  heavy  and  continuous  rain 
streams  rise  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  the  water  sweeping  dow 
the  steep  declivities  on  each  side,  and  swelling  them  until  the] 
away  in  their  inundation,  fences,  and  oftentimes  cover  acres 
finest  laud  with  gravel  and  sand  to  such  a  depth  as  to  injure  the 
manentlv. 

Timber.     This  county  is  heavily  timbered.    White  oaks  and  w 
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black  oaks  and  hickories  of  magnificent  size,  prevail  upon  all  the  slopes 
and  in  the  bottoms.  Chestnut  oak,  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  bark, 
is  very  abundant,  and  large  quantities  of  tan-bark  could  be  collected 
annually  for  shipment.  Boards,  staves  and  shingles  are  shipped  to  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  lumber  trade  is  considerable,  and 
rapidly  growing. 

Soil  and  Orops.  The  finest  soils,  and  perhaps  almost  the  only  ones 
that  will  remunerate  the  farmer  for  his  toil  in  the  cultivation,  are  in 
these  bottoms.  Dark  in  color,  they  are  heavily  charged  with  flinty 
quartzose  gravel,  sometimes  comminuted  until  it  approaches  a  coarse 
sand.  These  stones  serve  to  keep  the  land  friable,  and  make  it  easy 
of  cultivation.  By  reason  of  its  mellowness,  the  soil  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  peanuts,  and  this  crop,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  the  principal  staple  of  the  county.  At  the  time  when 
the  price  of  peanuts  reached  its  highest  limit,  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  was  asked  for  the  best  peanut  land,  the  product  on  an  acre 
sometimes  reached,  though  rarely,  one  hundred  bushels.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  culture  of  the  peanut  in  the  county,  marked  a  social 
revolution.  Previous  to  this  time  almost  all  the  cloth  used  in  every- 
day wear  was  manufactured  by  the  wives  -and  daughters  of  the 
farmers.  But  as  the  labor  required  to  cultivate  the  peanut  was  not  sa 
confining,  nor  so  arduous,  or  long  continued  as  the  labor  of  the  spin- 
ning wheel  and  loom,  the  latter  were  exchanged  for  the  hoe,  with 
which  they  were  able  to  buy  from  six  months  labor  in  the  field  what 
before  required  twelve  to  manufacture  within  doors.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  women  of  fairest  face  and  comliest  form,  with  hands  en- 
eased  in  gloves,  and  their  faces  screened  from  the  rays  of  a  blazing 
sun  by  an  old-fashioned  sunbonnet,  hoeing  long  rows  of  peanuts,  while 
the  sterner  sex  drives  the  plow.  And  especially  when  this  crop  is 
being  harvested  are  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  women  of  peculiar  value. 
It  is  said  that  a  woman  can  pick  from  the  vines  at  least  one-third  more 
in  a  day  than  a  man.  As  a  consequence  of  this  outdoor  exercise,  the 
women  of  Perry  county  have  a  most  fascinating  beauty  in  striking  con- 
^  Jig/fBi  to.  the  wan,  care-worn,  pale  faces  of  those  who  pace  to  the  spin- 
[;  wheel;  or  work  with  tireless  patience  over  the  loom.  Nor  has 
'""ire  been  without  other  benefits  to  the  community.  It  is  said 
aeiB  who  habitually  grow  peanuts  are  in  a  highly  prosper- 
t.  nearly  all  of  them  being  free  of  debt,  with  money  to 
was  the  staple  (and  still  is  in  some  portions  of  the 
^  introduction  of  the  peanut,  but  the  moist,  cold  soil. 
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while  it  induced  a  vigorous  growth  of  stalky  did  not  bring  all  the 
to  maturity,  and  the  yield  was,  in  most  cases,  small.  Sometimes, 
ever,  in  favorable  localities,  1,000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  are  made  1 
acre.  AVhcat  will  make  a  yield  of  about  ten  bushels  per  acre  or 
of  the  many  small  coves  that  everywhere  run  up  into  the  ridgei 
upon  the  gentle  sloj^es,  but  it  is  not  a  profitable  crop  for  the  low] 
the  overflows  frequently  injuring  it.  Com,  oats  and  hay  grow  w< 
the  bottom  lands,  but  of  the  latter,  though  the  soil  and  situatio 
well  adapted  to  its  gro\vth,  but  little  is  sown,  and  of  that  wh 
grown,  three-fourths  is  made  of  the  annual  grasses.  There  are 
few  permanent  meadows  in  the  coimty,  though  timothy  and  herds- 
both  make  a  fine  return.  Clover  is  rarely  sown  as  a  renovater  c 
soils,  but  often  for  pasturage.   • 

Stock,  The  number  of  streams  which  thread  the  county,  wit) 
large  extent  of  bottom  land,  would  indicate  stock-growing  as  a  f 
able  business,  and  yet  stock-growing  is  in  its  infancy.  A  few  impi 
hogs  and  cattle  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  county,  bi 
long-horned,  scrubby  cattle  that  browse  upon  the  scanty  herbage  y 
springs  up  in  the  woodlands,  and  the  pike-nosed  "king  fisher"  st 
hogs  that  roam  the  forest,  or  search  the  streams  in  quest  of  food, 
ing  upon  acorns  and  devouring  the  muscles,  show  too  plainly  that  fi 
growing  has  not,  as  yet,  become  an  art  in  the  county  of  Perry, 
to  the  war,  a  considerable  number  of  mules  was  raised  for  the  sou 
markets,  and  hogs,  in  more  or  less  quantities,  were  driven  to  v£ 
places.  Enough  of  these  animals  are  still  raised  for  home  der 
and  a  few  mules  are  driven  to  Alabama.  The  high  hills  and 
valleys  make  this  a  county  well  suited  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  bi 
same  cause  has  operated  to  the  injury  of  this  pursuit  as  in  other 
ties.  It  is  estimated  by  competent  persons,  that  the  loss  is  no 
than  fifty  per  cent,  annually  by  dogs.  At  this  rate,  all  the  flocks 
J]  soon  be  exterminated.     Sheep  can   live  at  least  nine  months  ii 

year  without  being  fed,  so  great  is  the  abundance  of  short, 
grasses,  ferns  and  mosses. 

Bnirfifii  of  Small  Farms,  The  beneficial  effects  of  small  farms  y 
are  cultivated  by  their  owners  are  clearly  ])erceptible  in  this  co 
There  is  an  unmistakable  air  of  thrift  about  all  the  farms.  H 
are  usually  in  good  repair  and  comfortable,  though  not  so  neai 
tasteful  as  might  be  desired.  The  lack  of  taste  about  the  dwellii 
due  more  to  inherited  habit  than  to  a  want  of  means.     There  i 
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little  land  in  market.  Improved  farms  range  in  price  from  $20  to  $50 
per  acre;  unimproved,  from  $3  to  $10;  ridge  lands,  $1.  In  those 
counties  where  large  farms  predominate,  and  the  owners  rely  upon 
hired  labor  and  not  upon  their  own  strong  arms  to  cultivate  them, 
land  is  a  drug,  and  immense  quantities  can  be  bought  at  prices  which 
in  Perry  county  would  be  considered  exceedingly  low.  The  farmers  of 
Perry,  though  not  rich  as  a  class,  are  independent  and  contented.  The 
farmers  in  those  counties  that  were  considered  the  most  fertile  and  the 
most  opulent  before  the  war,  are  usually  in  debt,  land-poor,  discon- 
tented and  unthrifty.  The  old  plantation  system,  wherever  continued 
in  force,  is  giving  discouraging  results.  No  difference  is  observable  in 
the  farms  of  Perry  since  and  before  the  war,  while  the  dilapidated  ap- 
pearance and  the  air  of  desolation  and  decay  that  mark  many  of  the 
homesteads  in  the  hitherto  more  desirable  portions  of  the  State  tell 
more  plainly  than  the  strongest  words  how  miserable  has  been  the 
failure  of  the  old  plantation  system.  Farming  lands  in  such  counties 
are  for  sale  in  great  quantities,  while  in  counties  like  Perry,  where  the 
labor  on  the  farm  is  done  by  the  owner  and  his  family,  but  little  land 
is  in  the  market.  The  farms  of  Perry  will  not  average  over  100  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  old  fields  clothed  in  a 
tawny  mantle  of  obnoxious  broomsedge,  shows  that,  though  clover  is 
not  greatly  used  as  a  fertilizer,  the  lands  have  not  been  exhausted  by 
bad  tillage.  Indeed,  constantly  fed  as  the  valley  farms  are  by  the 
washings  of  the  adjacent  hills,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exhaust  them, 
for  like  the  Nile,  these  streams  are  subject  to  annual  overflows,  and 
leave  a  rich  sediment  upoa  the  land  after  their  subsidence. 

In  consequence  of  the  fluted  topography  of  the  county,  most  of  the 
civil  districts  are  laid  off  so  as  to  embrace  a  valley,  and  the  half  of 
each  of  the  parallel  intervenient  ridges.  Neighborhoods  are  known  by 
the  creeks,  for  it  is  easier  to  go  eight  or  ten  miles  up  or  down  one  of 
these  streams  than  to  cross  the  high  ridges  that  bound  them. 

Labor y  Herds  and  Markets.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  transient  labor. 
Farmers  hire  but  little  help,  and  then  only  in  the  busy  seasons.  As  a 
consequence,  they  have  to  pay  higher  for  it  than  the  average  price  paid 
in  the  State.  From  $15  to  $20  per  month  and  board  is  the  usual  price 
for  stout,  able-bodied  ferm  hands.  There  is  but  little  demand  for  house 
servants  or  cooks,  the  industrious  housewives  preferring  to  do  the  work 
themselves.  A  few,  however,  are  hired  at  from  $5  to  $10  dollars  per 
Xioiith*    Com  land  rents  for  $3  per  acre;   peanut  land,  $5;   oat  and 
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wheat  land,  lower.  One-third  of  the  crop  is  sometimes  given.  There 
are  but  few  renters  or  croppers.  Most  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
own  their  farms.  Products  are  shipped  by  Tennessee  River.  Peanuts 
usually  go  to  Cincinnati.  This  crop,  mainly  raised  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county,  reached  250,000  bushels  in  1872.  Tobacco  is 
raised  to  a  limited  extent.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  very  generous 
towards  this  weed,  growing  a  fine,  silky,  small  stem  leaf,  well  suited 
for  the  manufacturer. 

iRnerah.  Iron  ore  is  abundant.  Blossoms  outcrop  on  the  west  side 
of  Buffalo  Ridge.  These  blossoms  are  dark,  blackish  boulders,  whose 
great  weight  shows  iron  to  be  the  predominant  ingredient.  Before  the 
late  civil  war,  there  was  a  furnace  in  operation  on  Cedar  Creek  that 
made  1,500  tons  of  pig  metal  annually..  Nearly  every  civil  district 
has  more  or  less  iron.  A  rough  species  of  variegated  marble,  not  de- 
void of  beauty  when  polished,  and  very  valuable  as  building  stone,  is 
plentiful.  This  red  marble  overlies  a  stratum  of  hydraulic  rock,  which, 
from  the  tests  that  have  been  made,  will  make  cement  equal  in  quality 
to  any  in  the  country.  The  facilities  which  the  Tennessee  River  af- 
fords for  the  transportation  of  heavy  products  will  doubtless  bring 
this  rock  into  notice.  A  kind  of  soft  sandstone  is  very  comraoa. 
This  stone  is  easily  hewn  into  any  desirable  shape  when  first  quarried, 
but  hardens  by  exposure,  and  is  much  used  for  building  chimnevs,  a 
purpose  to  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  It  is  cheaper  than  brick, 
and  will  resist  the  action  of  fire  much  longer.  The  Black  Shale  is  rich 
in  oil,  but  so  far  from  being  an  indication  of  coal,  it  is  the  best  sign  of 
its  non-existence.  Petroleum  there  may  l^e,  but  coal,  which  nianv 
think  exists  in  the  county,  has  never  yet  been  met  with,  and  a  stratum 
of  it  in  the  counties  that  border  the  Tennessee  River  would  be  an  ano- 
maly as  strange  as  trees  growing  downward.  AVhen  the  oil  excitement 
ran  so  high,  great  expectations  were  entertained  as  to  the  wealth  of 
Perry  county  in  this  particular,  and  nearly  all  the  lands  were  leased  to 
oil  speculators,  hut  we  believe  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  find  it,  at 
least  no  successful  attempt.  Mineral  springs  are  found  in  various  lo- 
calities, but  they  have  never  been  improved,  and  their  qualities  or  heal- 
ing proj)orties  are  unknown. 

Fruits  and  the  Smaller  Industries,  The  large  extent  of  rolling  lands, 
their  elevation,  and  the  variety  of  exposures  \vliich  they  present,  \^ould 
indicate  an  unusual  adaptation  of  the  county  for  fruit-growing.  Nearly 
every  farmer  has  a  small  orchard  of  apples  and  peaches,   but  most  of 
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them  are  planted  in  the  valleys,  and  the  fruit  is  liable  in  such  localities 
to  be  killed  by  the  late  frosts.   On  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  and  especially 
on  the  crest  of  Buffalo  Ridge,  fruit  often  escapes  this  danger.     Dried 
fruit,  if  advantage  was  taken  of  high  elevations  in  the  planting  of 
orchards,  could  be  made  as  remunerative  as  the  growing  of  peanuts, 
and  the  condition  of  society  is  such  as  to  make  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry peculiarly  agreeable   to  the  farmer.     The  apple  orchards  that 
are  planted  in  the  valleys  have  a  thrifty  appearance,  but  the  fruit  often 
specks  before  coming  to  maturity.   The  blackberry  grows  in  the  valleys 
and  the  huckleberry  on  the  hills  in  every  part  of  the  county.     Honey 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption  is  made.     Nearly  every 
farmer  has  a  few  hives  of  bees,  and  they  are  healthy  and  prolific.   The 
thousands  of  blossoms  that  with  their  bright  hues  garnish  the  sides  of 
the  ridges  and  lend  their  fragrant  perfumes  to  the  valleys,  supply  ma- 
terial in  abundance  for  honey.     The  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
smaller  industries  are  great,  and  an  impulse  given  in  this  direction 
would  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  county. 

Waier^ower.     It  might  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  large  number 
of  streams,  that  water  privileges  are  abundant,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.   The  character  of  the  stream  beds  is  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  mill- 
ing purposes.     The  channels  of  a  majority  are  not  encased  with  lime- 
stone or  other  rock  banks,  but  are  cut  out  of  the  alluvial  soil,  and  are 
constantly  changing.     The  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  absorb  the 
water  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  put  in  a 
constant  supply.     Though  this  is  the  character  of  the  greater  number 
of  streams,  the  Buffalo  has  some  admirable  water  privileges.     At  a 
point  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Linden,  there  is  one  of  the  best  water- 
powers  in  the  State.     The  main  stream  makes  a  circuit  of  about  three 
miles,  forming  a  peninsula.  A  tall,  .inaccessible  bluff,  300  feet  in  height, 
forms  the  neck  of  this  peninsula,  but  a  subterranean  passage  has  been 
eroded  under  this  bluff,  and  the  water  pours  through  this  in  a  volume 
large  enough  to  run  a  dozen  mills.   So  rapid  is  the  fall  afl«r  its  emerg- 
ence that  scarcely  any  mill-d  im  is  required.     The  supply  of  water  is 
constant,  the  volume  being  measured  by  the  calibre  of  the  underground 
channel.     Neither  wet  weather  nor  dry  has  any  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  quantity.     When  the  river  is  high  the  surplus  water  flows  around 
the  bluff,  and  when  low  the  larger  quantity  passes  through  the  subter- 
ranean passage.     At  this  point  a  flouring  and  saw-mill  have  been 
erected.    There  are  a  few  mills  on  the  other  streams,  but  the  number 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  convenience  of  the  county. 
56 
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Immigrants  and  Eraigrantn.  Though  Perrj'  county  offers  some  fine 
inducements  for  an  induatrioupj  population,  but  few  immigrants  come  to 
it.  This  IS  doubtless  owing  to  a  want  of  railroad  facilities  and  of 
^hj>o1  advantages.  The  want  of  the  latter  has  caused  many  good  ciri- 
rtWailO'Jcave  the  county  and  seek  other  locations  where  their  children 
(SfflWjtiy  the  privilege  of  attending  good  schools.  This  want  is  scarcely 
Jfetli  blrt'a '  Jflrge  proportion  of  the  population.  Generally  with  lim- 
iti^'e<lilii1^ti«'d,itiwy  do  not  recognize  what  a  powerful  lever  it  is  in 
t>Ufl»Jilig'tip>th*pcoaperity  and  greatness  of  a  community,  in  attracting 
JfWpditiorty'in'iiivat-eifying  pursuits,  in  awakening  dormant  energies,  id 
ltaaTtlpl;flng^the.eff60<iveneBs  of  labor,  in  softening  manners,  in  nursing 
?riaSily"*ldin1itiiiitj  JjillliHigating  ferocity,  in  harmonizing  the  differeol 
^adfe^tffifotfertyi'ajidiiBJbetaitiifyingj  adorning  and  ennobling  private 
iifty  abd'ttiannei^.!' v  SeboollSf  HihHout  which  in  this  age  there  can  be  no 
|4t'[^u€nS  pM^Kss^lmc^l;  whhb^t>.little  fiivor.  No  additional  tax  was 
fl**i"j6iJieditb  fla[)filmn£nlrithpj£cain(yi,pittance  received  from  the  Statv, 
which  of  itself  will  run  fine:8f4ioolka<diuonth  or  two,  only  long  enough 
4qJfl^t,§.^r'ftTPl»,fl"ff94.,'?Ppg,P?^Y^i'^,?;'*f^n""'s^'  without  rendering 
Wy  !!itftctJjV9[^):vJ9fi!in,J^ft,C3Hae  .9/^,6 j(o^9B[tipn. 

~^^'t'ul^'fi^6^kii&r''tefTfi(!ii0^pfiibs»rao  poor  house.  Paupets 
(SB'iirfi'ititHtfth^ WWesfi^biddftW/'iThete  ^«mot  a  macadamized  road 
=J?ftHIli"iti'l'im^y"i^rttthi'^at*e'n«tbmdgttdl  .-Public  spirit  and  entei^ 
^3^'aVe'itt  i'Kii*4ei»bJ  lAi*aslf(til'pAbJieiWoi*i  is  so  obnoxious  tJiat  to 
^%ciltti  itf'i^'tU  'rgbdyp'bne  extremelytiimpopular.  The  convenienoe 
ft'f'tttH'iji^WKe'iS  Md^'eeW>i>da*)ltoilthfl  oMvhutnxx  of  an  individual 
%{oney^^<(bi^'|ii)bI)o''invp^o'milrait9i'VRtheiopik^tai  of  the  many,  ia 
&<k^^  h^:i»iritf^h'to'^smetit-MMi\Mrk»x-iepi  theitnz^ayer.  It  is  to  be 
T^g^tt^d'^i^t'^WUtlty  whlchihas'sa^maniin  ofiifhe  «taments  of  wealth 
^'filihJits'Hmity'BHbtJld'fce-KV'iadiffcMnt.  orlunmhKjfiil  of  the  step* 
lii-M^^y-Si'f-iU  *^()*aprbMrt.i:  ¥«l  (vJarkninpitiitil-  'wist  treasures  of 
t«tiIbife%bfei-erttibafc*«'rfl;iHed''l6borL.'To!haw»sKlleld-ldI&or  there  most 
tl^'S^t)Ol^.'''>^olht^^hio^le;ttiefd  moBtbeit.fibblioiisentimeut  created 
<Mh'f)}h''4tL'tI'viip\r!tl«!ta^s  ^(i'lfftcKuulna  Ipuh^posenin/iyie'  light  of  an 
ftii^festiacirt;!'  '^ete  'ehehBitr»*crrtyl  forancM  in f  ot)eralibiv  in  Perry,OT 
W^titf'iii^(tii'(A>jtr^iBf,Oia  inciraa^ed' mvetiues  which -tWifanners  would 
^e'Hve^byrkgoriifyf  tllB-h«me(lnal>]£*t^4h^sii!rBfttad,ll^Wuld^pay  the  tax 
dtitilaVided'fFrrth«iM]p[K»it|of  la'goQil  sohooll sjjtsteiDl tnrahtyl >times.  The 
Wh'&'le  MuimUnityRoMd:  bo  bandtitttid^iiand-itJie  BtagnatioB-  that  now 
H!igti#«v«iJn;hie'doantyiiike  am  jnuubns,  ^uld/^  ir^hkaadiX^  acdvi^, 
zeal,  public  spirit  and swakeMid  Bntenpmaei' 1  m)  'nh  lol  inabll  ^ 
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Statisticfi.  Perry  county  has  eleven  civil  districts.  The  number  of 
ticres  of  land  assessed^  220,139;  value,  $1,011,850;  number  of  town 
lots,  79;  value,  $12,295;  value  of  horses,  mules,  mills  and  other  tax- 
ables,  $210,940;  number  of  polls,  956;  total  value  of  all  property, 
:fl,235,085;  total  State  tax,  $5,896.34.  Population  in  1860,  6,042; 
of  which  556  were  colored.  Population  in  1870,  6,925;  of  which  472 
were  colored,  showing  a  dimunition  in  the  number  of  the  latter  class. 
School  population,  white,  2,143;  colored,  171;  total,  2,314. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

CtouNTY  Seat — Cookeville. 

This  county  was  created  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ten- 
nessee in  the  year  1842,  the  territory  being  taken  from  White,  Over- 
ton, Jackson,  Smith  and  De  Kalb  counties.  In  the  same  year  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  organize,  but  soon  after,  a  bill  in  Chancery  was 
filed  by  the  county  of  Jackson,  through  the  County  Court  of  said 
county,  suspending  any  action  that  the  county  of  Putnam  had  taken, 
or  might  take.  This  delayed  the  organization  till  1854,  and  the  parts 
taken  from  the  several  counties  were  thrown  back  to  them.  In 
1854,  the  county  was  permanently  organized.  Monticello,  which  had 
been  first  nominated  as  the  county  seat,  failed  in  the  second  instance  to 
<5arry  the  election,  and  Cookeville  was  chosen.  The  county  was  then 
laid  off  into  sixteen  civil  districts. 

TbiTTW  and  Milages,  Cookeville,  the  county  seat,  is  a  neat  little  town, 
with  a  population  of  about  250.  It  has  an  elevated  site,  from  which 
there  is  good  drainage  in  every  direction.  The  only  village  in  the 
county  worthy  of  mention  is  Bloomington,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
west  from  Cookeville.  It  has  a  population  of  about  seventy-five.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  a  fine  chalybeate  spring,  and  is 
becoming  jwpular  as  a  summer  retrciit. 

Topography.  In  order  to  have  a  suflficient  amount  of  territory, 
without  encroaching  ujK)n  tlie  constitutional  limits  of  previously  exist- 
ing counties,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  county  long  and  narrow  and 
very  unsym metrical  in  shape.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  more 
than  forty  miles,  while  its  average  width  is  not  more  than  twelve  miles. 
The  eastern  end,  comprising  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  area,  is  on 
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the  Cumberland  Table  Land.     This  part  of  the  Table  I^and  isn 
able  as  containing  the  head  springs  of  streams  radiating  from 
centre  toward  every  point  of  the  compass.     The  east  and  west  f 
Oboy's    River  flow  north,  Spring    Creek  north-west,     FalHn 
nearly  west,  Calf  Killer  River  south-west,  and  just  across  the 
Cumberland  county,  are  the  head  springs  of  Emorj',  which  flo 
into  Clinch  River,  above  Kingston.     These  facts  are  an  evide 
its  great  elevation.     These  streams,  except  the  last,  in  their  ( 
from  this  elevated  plateau,  have  cut  through  the  western  escar 
forming  many  deep  ravines  and  secjuestcred  valleys,  with   to 
ridges  projecting  between.      The  scenery  here   is  remarkable 
wildness  and  sublimity.     Bold  cliffs  of  sandstone  and  eonglc 
crowneil  with  scraggy  trees,  where  the  scream  of  the  eagle   is  i 
frequent,  and  the   howl  of  the  wolf  is   sometimes  lieanl ;    ni< 
sides,  rugged  with  jutting  cliffs,  the  deformities  of  which   are 
times  cancelled   by  mantling  ivy;  " benches''  (terraces)  here  am 
with   good  farms  and   orchards ;  deep  valleys  sometimes  with 
bottoms,  but  more  frequently  pressing  close  upon  a  stream  which 
and  thunders  down  one  casc^ade  after  another — snuch  are  the  cha 
istit;  features  of  this  part  of  the  county.     As  we  approach  the 
j)art  of  the  county,  the  valleys  become  wider,  and  the  ridges  an 
run  out  into  lower  hills,  or  disappear  entirely.     AVe  are  now  in 
cl  ly  region,  a   broad   belt  of  which  extends  along  the  western 
the  Tabic  Land.     In  Putnam  (rountv  this  belt  is  about  fourtee 
wide,  and  is  the  best  part  of  the  county.     Its  surface  is  diversifi 
hill  and  dale,  the  beds  of  most  of  the  streams  being  considera 
low  the  general  level  of  the  country.     Sinkholes  and  caves  arc 
act(Tisti(!  of  this  belt  of  clay  lands,  and  in  the   neighborhood 
mountains  are  many  large  springs,  whose  waters  have  accum 
and  perliaps  flowed  for  miles  in  underground  channels.     The  < 

Incomes  more  level  and  the  lands  less  fertile  toward  the  west,  u 

■ 

V  P^^^t  of  the  county  designated  by  the  significant  name  "  ban 

rcuhcd.  Here  the  red  clay  gives  place  to  a  yellowish  subsoil, 
(leti<-ieiit  in  calcareous  matter,  and  too  leachy  to  bear  inipro\ 
There  is  but  little  humus  in  the  surface  soil,  and  it  is  not  well  :i 
to  the  })roduetion  of  grain.  Tlie  surface  is  generally  level,  ex< 
the  neighborhood  of  the  streams,  and  the  timber  is  thin  and  ol 
sizM.  But  tlie  valleys  and  the  hill-sides  along  the  streams  affon 
go  )d  lands,  and  the  less  fertile  portions  are  covered  with  nu 
wi[«l  grasses,  which  furnish  pasturage  for  large  numbers  of  eat 
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sheep.  The  extreme  western  end  of  the  county  runs  down  into  the 
hills  bordering  the  Caney  Fork  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  and  takes  in 
a  small  part  of  the  Central  Basin.  The  Highland  Rim  is  so  broken 
by  the  valleys  separated  by  projecting  ridges  that  its  escarpment  is  not 
well  defined.  The  surface  is  broken,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys  lying 
upon  Silurian  limestones  is  very  fertile. 

Soih,  The  soils  of  the  Table  Land  are  light  and  sandy,  and  not 
valuable,  except  for  fruit-growing  and  grazing.  *But  littte  of  this  part 
of  the  county  has  been  improved,  and  lands  can  be  bought  at  very  low 
figures.  The  Mountain  limestone  on  the  western  face  of  the  Table 
Land  does  not  present  any  very  extended  areas  of  land  level  enough  to 
cultivate,  but  there  are  several  farms  on  some  of  the  benches,  which 
are  rich  enough  to  produce  any  crops  grown  in  this  latitude,  and  are 
especially  valuable  for  fruit  farms.  In  such  situations  orchards  never 
fail  to  bear  good  crops.  The  cove  lands  are  often  level  and  always  very 
fertile.  The  soil  is  a  mellow  loam,  having  enough  of  sand  to  render 
cultivation  easy,  but  not  so  much  as  to  impair  its  fertility.  It  is  some- 
times several  feet  thick,  resting  upon  red  clay  or  limestone.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  clay  uplands  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  county, 
and  embrace  the  largest  area  of  good  lands.  The  soil  is  a  dark  brown 
mould,  rich  in  humus,  and  with  good  tillage  will  continue  to  increase 
in  fertility.  The  subsoil  is  a  strong  red  clay,  possessing  many  of  the 
elements  of  fertility.  At  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  the  surface  is 
found  limestone,  either  blue  or  gray,  and  sometimes  fossiliferous.  It 
often  crops  out  on  the  hill-sides,  and  nearly  always  along  the  streams. 
The  soils  in  the  barrens  are  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing.  We  believe 
there  is  no  part  of  the  State  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
The  coarse  native  grasses  are  nutritious,  and  the  cultivated  grasses 
grow  finely.  But  the  porous  yellow  subsoil  is  so  leachy  that  we  do  not 
recommend  these  glands  for  grain  farms.  There  are  places,  however, 
where  red  clay  and  limestone  are  found,  and  in  all  such  the  lands  are 
rich.  The  bottoms  along  the  streams  and  the  hill-sides,  especially  those 
facing  the  north,  are  generally  fertile.  The  valleys  in  the  western  end 
of  the  county  have  a  deep  dark  soil,  generally  resting  on  Silurian 
limestone  and  very  rich. 

Valleys,  Buffalo  Valley,  in  the  Western  end  of  the  county,  is  four 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Dry  Valley  is  scarcely  less  fertile,  and  has 
a  large  area.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  several  coves,  or 
small  valleys. 
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Farms  and  Orope.  According  to  the  last  assessment,  the  total  value 
of  taxable  property  ia  $890,712.  The  county  contains  about  threa 
hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  8,698,  being  more 
than  twenty-five  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  entire  area  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  is  yielding  nothing.  Farms  vary  much  in  size.  Some 
that  yield  a  good  living  to  their  ownera  contain  no  more  than  fifty 
ecrcs,  while  others  have  one,  two,  three  and  even  as  high  as  six  hun- 
dred acres.  Most  of  them  are  cultivated  esclnsively  by  the  owners, 
but  on  the  larger  ■*ome  hired  help  is  employed  all  the  year,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  extra  wurk,  such  as  harvest  time,  almost  all  farmers  require 
more  or  less  assistance.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
oommon  hands,  but  skilled  labor  ia  scarce.  The  wages  paid,  however, 
are  not  such  as  to  invite  good  laborers  from  abroad.  Twelve  to  six- 
teen dollars  per  month  are  the  regular  terms,  but  harvest  hands  gen- 
erally receive  something  higher.  Money  rents  range  from  three  to  five 
dollars  per  acre,  according  to  the  q\iality  of  land.  One-third  of  the 
crop  is  generally  paid  by  those  who  rent  on  shares.  The  leading  field 
crops,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  corn,  tobacco,  wheal,  oals, 
hay,  potatoes,  turnips,  cotton,  buckwheat  and  barley.  Walker  wheat  is 
the  morit  common  variety.  Tapp;ihatinock  is  preferred  by  some.  Atwut 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  in  grass.  It  is  cnstomary  to 
mow  a  mead(i\\'  until  it  becomes  foul,  and  then  turn  the  sod  under,  but 
this  is  done  rather  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  weeds  than  for 
improving  the  land.  Several  of  the  best  farmers  use  clover  as  a  green 
manure.  Grass  is  sometimes  sown  for  pasture.  "  New  ground,"  ot 
land  just  cleared,  is  plowed  with  a  coulter  to  cut  the  roots,  bat  after 
these  are  out  of  the  way,  breaking  is  done  with  turning  ploira. 
Subsoiling  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  generally  done  with  a 
narrow  shovel  or  "  hull-tongue,"  following  in  the  fiirrow  afler  the 
turning-plow.  Single  and  double  shovels  are  used  in  cultivating  crops. 
Horses  are  most  popular  for  work  stock,  but  mules  are  also  used,  and 
are  preferred  by  some.  For  very  heavy  plowing,  and  other  work  that 
requires  a  strong  team,  oxen  are  oft«u  used,  but  rarely  or  never  when 
horses  or  mules  can  do  the  work.  The  condition  of  farm  improve- 
ments, especially  fences  and  barns,  has  undergone  a  change  for  tbe  be^ 
ter  since  the  war.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  and  care  <rf' 
lauds,  and  the  yield  of  cultivatetl  crops  is  greater.  These  ira^ow 
meuts  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts  made  to  iijiili'iinljiw  tht 
&rmtug,  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Agricultatal  Soeiety. 

Lire  Slock.     The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  and  will  probab^  wiili— 1>     ' 
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to  be  the  leading  and  most  profitable  branch  of  farming.  Almost  all 
of  the  stock  is  of  the  common  breeds  known  as  scrub.  Several  good 
horses,  with  fashionable  pedigrees,  have  been  brought  in  since  the  war, 
and  their  influence  is  ^beginning  to  be  felt.  There  are  also  in  the 
county  a  few  Short-horn  cattle.  Berkshires,  Chester  Whites  and  per- 
haps some  other  breeds  of  hogs  are  represented  by  a  few  fine  specimens. 
More  recently  an  eflfort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  sheep  by  bring- 
ing in  Southdowns,  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters.  The  adaptation  of  the 
county  to  sheep  husbandry  has  already  been  spoken  of,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  steadily  on  the  increase.  We  hope  before  many  years  to  see 
flocks  of  hundreds  and  thousands  roaming  over  broad  acres  of  "barrens'' 
that  are  now  waste,  and  yielding  fleeces  and  mutton  that  will  rival 
those  produced  on  the  "  downs"  of  "merrie  England.''  But  before  this 
can  be  realized,  the  old  scrub  stock  must  be  bred  out  and  replaced  by 
those  which  will  afibrd  a  better  return  for  the  labor  and  care  bestowed 
on  them.  Nor  is  this  neceasity  for  improvement  confined  to  sheep; 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  must  be  bred  with  care,  until  a  scrub  of  aay 
kind  will  be  a  thing  unknown.  There  has  been  but  little  complaint 
for  several  years  past  of  sheep-killing  dogs,  and  most  of  the  farmers 
are  opposed  to  a  tax  or  any  other  restriction  upon  the  keeping  of  dogs. 

Household  Department,  The  smaller  industries  belonging  to  farm 
economy  receive  some  attention,  but  not  as  much  as  their  importance 
deserves.  Dried  fruit  is  prepared  for  home  use,  and  is  also  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities.  Butter  enough  for  family  use  is  made  on  every 
farm,  the  year  round,  and  often  enough  extra  to  buy  the  supplies  of  su- 
gar, coffee,  etc.  Poultry  receives  a  good  share  of  attention.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  the  county  without  a  good  stock  of  chickens,  and' 
many  raise  also  turkeys  and  guineas.  Honey  is  not  so  common,  but 
many  families  have  enough  for  home  use,  and  a  few  produce  it  for 
market.  Geese  and  ducks  are  common,  and  feathers  are  an  article  of 
some  importance.  Household  manufactures  embrace  such  articles  as 
jeans,  linsey  and  cotton  cloth,  also  blankets,  coverlets,  counterpanes  and 
cotton  and  woolen  socks.  Most  of  the  cloth  worn  by  the  farmers,  ex- 
cept their  "  Sunday  clothes/'  is  made  at  home  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Streams  and  IVater-ppwer.  Fallingwater,  which  is  partly  in  Putnan^ 
and  partly  in  White,  is  a  fine  stream  for  machinery.  It  rises  among 
the  mountain  spurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  flows  west 
south-west  into  Caney  Fork.  As  its  name  indicates,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  falls  and  rapids  along  its  entire  course,  and  the 
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Hinerah.  GmI  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  |jait  of  the  eonntr.  It 
has  been  worked  at  Home's  Core  Bank,  nine  miles  south-east  of 
Cookeville,  and  at  \lliitaker's  Bank,  ten  miles  east  of  the  same  pcnnt 
It  \^  known  to  exist  in  quantity  at  manv  other  points,  but  the  demand 
for  it  has  been  merely  local,  and  there  is  nothing  to  stimulate  devefep- 
ment.  At  several  places  it  is  reported  to  be  ^  ieet  thick  at  the  out- 
crvip.  Pilot  Knob,  two  miles  south-west  of  Cookeville,  is  reported  to 
l>e  vcrv  rich  in  iron  ore.  The  beds  of  brown  hematite  extend  all 
around  its  base,  and  probably  underlie  the  entire  mountain.  But  lit- 
tle effort  has  been  made  to  develop  it.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cookeville,  we  saw  some  good  ores,  but  are  unable  to  estimate  the 
quantity.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Huggin's  Creek  is  another  extensive 
bed  of  iron  ore  in  quality  similar  to  the  hematite  common  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  bloomery  on  FallingpRraleri 
four  miles  south  of  Cookeville,  which,  with  the  imperfect  machineiy 
used,  yielded  about  forty  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  The  ore  was  obtained 
in  the  neighborhood  and  from  Pilot  Knob.  With  good  machineij,  ft 
ironld  doubtless  yield  from  fifty  to  sixty  percent.  When  better  faoS- 
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ities  for  transportation  are  provided,  the  manufacture  of  iron  will  doubt- 
less assume  great  importance.  We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  quarry 
of  excellent  marble  at  Pilot  Knob,  but  have  seen  no  specimens.  It 
has  been  used  for  tombstones  to  a  limited  extent.  The  limestones  are 
of  the  blue  and  gray  varieties,  the  former  being  very  hard,  and  more 
or  less  silicified,  but  the  latter  is  easily  burned  into  lime  of  excellent 
quality  ;  both  kinds  are  valuable  for  building  stones.  The  sandstones 
of  the  Table  Land  and  barrens  are  quite  difiFerent  in  appeai*ance  and 
structure.  The  former  are  generally  very  much  indurated  wherever 
they  are  exposed,  and  are  frequently  mixed  with  conglomerate.  In 
many  places  they  split  readily  into  thin,  tough  slabs,  and  would  make 
excellent  paving  stones.  But  the  barren  sandstones  are  generally  soft, 
easily  worked,  and  furnish  a  beautiful  building  stone.  There  are 
seven  well-known  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  three  of  which  are 
chalbyeate  and  four  sulphur.  Boarding-houses  have  been  erected  at 
several  of  these.  Bloomington,  where  there  is  a  very  excellent  chaly- 
beate spring,  is  becoming  popular  as  a  summer  resort.  The  buildings 
are  new,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected. 

Schooh.  The  scholastic  population  of  the  county  is  3,420.  There 
are  fifty-two  public  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  scholastic  population.  Besides  the  public 
schools,  there  is  an  academy  at  the  county  seat,  and  good  private 
schools  have  heretofore  been  sustained  in  several  neighborhoods. 

MTiat  is  Needed.  A  railroad  to  stimulate  developments  and  carry 
the  productions  to  market,  is  the  most  pressing  want.  Owing  to  the 
great  length  of  the  county,  compared  with  its  breadth,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  secure  county  aid  for  a  north  and  south  line,  but  the  citi- 
Eens  in  the  central  part  are  willing  to  make  liberal  donations  to  any 
cx>mpany  that  will  undertake  the  completion  of  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
road. One  survey  for  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Riiilroad  passes 
through  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  if  it  should  be  located  on 
Uiat  line,  county  aid  could  no  doubt  be  obtained.  The  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  revenue  law  u|)on  tobacco,  are  very  much  complained  of 
UDong  the  farmers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  government  will  re- 
move them. 

MiJiedlaneous.  Immigrants  will  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  if  they 
^me  to  stay  and  do  not  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  jieople,  and 
ire  willing  to  look  upon  them  as  neighbors  and  friends.     They  are 
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greatly  needed,  for  there  are  many  broad  acres  of  good  land 
proved,  and  many  noble  streams  for  manufacturings  yet  unem] 
The  price  of  land  is  very  low,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  for  sal 
a  general  rule,  the  farms  are  too  large,  and  many  of  the  farmen 
to  sell  a  part  so  that  they  can  better  improve  the  remainder.  1 
we  think  that  trying  to  cultivate  too  much  land  is  the  greatest 
back  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  b 
the  counties  of  the  State.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  la 
sale  there  are  not  many  of  the  farmers  who  wish  to  move  away. 
eral  contentment  prevails,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  mi 
There  is  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  which  hoi 
nual  fairs  at  Cookeville.  The  fairgrounds  embrace  five  acres, s 
value  of  the  improvements  are  estimated  at  five  thousand  < 
There  is  also  one  farmers'  club  in  the  countv. 


ROBERTSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Springfield. 

Koberisou  and  Montgomery  counties  were,  previous  to  1796, 
as  Tennessee  county.  The  Territorial  Legislature,  sitting  at 
ville,  passed  an  act  bearing  date  April  9,  1796,  dividing  the  y 
the  western  half  taking  the  name  of  Montgomery  and  the  easte 
of  Robertson,  named  in  honor  of  the  brave  pioneer  who  plant 
first  colony  west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  On  the  6th  0 
of  the  same  year,  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  taki 
name  of  the  county  previous  to  the  division.  The  county  contain 
550  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky, 
east  by  Sumner  county,  on  the  south  by  Davidson  and  Cheatha 
the  west  by  Montgomery.  The  first  settlements  in  the  count 
made  on  Sulphur  Fork.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  Caleb  Win 
the  year  1781  or  17<S2,  settled  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  E 
A.  Washington,  and  never  eat  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  time 
tling  them  until  he  nuide  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  co 
worth  §1G5  a  bushel  in  Kentucky,  in  Continental  money. 

Topor/rapJnj  and   Ucology.     The  topography  and  geological  f 
of  Robertson  county  are  so  much  like  those  of  Montgomery 
description  of  the  one  may  well  answer  for  the  other.     The  sur 
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generally  broken,  except  near  the  Kentucky  line,  where  it  becomes  a 
level  plain.  A  small  strip  of  level  plateau  land  also  bounds  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  borders.  The  middle  belt  running  east  and  west  is 
more  broken,  but  is  quite  fertile.  Geologically,  the  county  belongs  to 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  to  the  upper  or  Lithostrotion  bed  of 
that  group.  The  St.  Louis  limestone  abounds  in  the  county  and  crops 
out  all  along  the  streams  in  high  bluffs. 

Water  Courses.  Sulphur  Fork  runs  centrally  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  passing  about  one  mile  north  of  Springfield. 
It  is  a  fine  stream,  affording  sufficient  water  for  almost  any  manufactur- 
ing purpose.  It  has  numerous  raj)ids  which  would  render*the  harness- 
ing of  it  for  driving  machinery  comparatively  easy.  North  of  this 
stream  are  good  farming  lands,  being  in  the  main  level,  but  well  watered 
and  somewhat  broken  by  the  smaller  streams  and  the  inevitable  two 
hills  between  which  they  ripple.  Red  River,  a  much  larger  stream 
than  Sulphur  Fork,  runs  westward  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  It  has  several  merchant  and  one  or  two  woolen  mills  or  fac- 
tories on  it.  As  affording  water  and  sites  for  manufacturing  purposes 
it  is  almost  unsurpassed.  Buzzard's  Creek,  Miller's  Creek  and  Elk 
Fork  are  small  streams,  the  latter  entering  Red  River  from  the  north. 
These  are  suitable  for  small  mills.  Red  River  has  two  prongs 
known  as  Middle  Prong  and  North  Fork,  both  of  which  are  utilized 
to  some  extent.  Stock-water  is  everywhere  abundant  and  convenient, 
if  not  in  running  streams,  in  the  numerous  ponds  that  form  in  the 
basin-like  depressions  which  characterize  the  county.  Springs  are 
quite  common,  and  cisterns  are  easily  and  cheaply  constructed  in  the 
stiff*  clay,  requiring  no  wall  to  hold  the  cement.  Sulphur  Fork  may  be 
considered  a  dividing  line  near  the  center  of  the  county.  North  of 
this  line  is  the  highest  and  levelest  country  and  the  richer  and  more 
fertile  soils.  South  are  more  hills,  more  streams  and  less  productive 
soils.  There  are,  however,  many  farms  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
The  bottoms  along  the  larger  streams  are  usually  rich  and  last  well. 
Carr^s  Creek  em])ties  into  Sulphur  Fork,  three  miles  west  of  Spring- 
field, and  tlic  two  form  a  V,  Springfield  being  situated  in  the  fork.  It 
is  something  smaller  than  tlie  latter,  but  has  more  fall,  is  more  rapid 
and  dashing,  but  would  l)e  still  more  easily  harnessed.  Sycamore 
Creek  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  rising  in  Davidson 
and  emptying  into  Cumberland  River  in  Cheatham,  just  below  Ash- 
land City.  It,  too,  is  a  large  stream,  affording  fine  water-power  and 
almost  innumerable  mill  sites. 
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Lcmds  and  Soils.  These  are  veiy  much  as  in  Montgomeiyy  to  iriAl 
the  reader  is  referred.  A  strip  of  thin  porous  land  wiih  silioeoiiB  bcS^ 
begins  on  the  Kentucky  line^  near  the  north-west  oomer  of  SaimM 
county,  and  rims  the  county  on  Its  east,  south  tod  half  of  ite  ««tf 
boundaries.  This  land  has  a  whitish  subsoil  and  though  wdl  suitei 
for  the  growth  of  fruit,  is  not  considered  fertile  or  suitably  Ibr  geneid 
ferming.  All  the  lands  north  and  east  of  this  rim  rest  npon  a  gool 
day  foundation,  and  until  impaired  by  injudidoas  onltivalion  wns 
among  the  best  in  the  State.  The  soil  is  strong,  durabley  qoiidk  aii 
productive,  tit  abounds  with  flinty  gravel,  whioh^  without  impaiiiif 
its  fertility,  adds  to  its  friability.  From  Sulphur  Fork  to  the  Middb  j 
Prong  of  Bed  River,  tlvere  is  a  very  fine  body  of  Uundy  oonatitotiiig  a  | 
fine  agricultural  region.  From  the  Middle  Prong  to  North  Folk  cf 
Bed  River  the  lands  become  more  level,  though  not  leas  prodnalmi 
South  and  west  of  Sulphur  Fork,  a  portion  of  the  lands  are  yery  fiaSt 
The  rim  of  thin  lands,  which  we  have  mentionedy  has  a  few  good  spoil 
of  arable  Ifind  that  will  richly  repay  cultivation.  From  Tyree  E^vrbgl 
to  Cross  Plains,  the  country  is  very  thickly  settled^  the  land  hi^  aii 
level.  The  finest  soils  for  tobacco  lie  on  Sulphur  Foric,  BiuuanPa  Cndk 
and  that  portion  of  the  county  east  of  Miller's  Creek.  Here  is  abt 
around  Fortes  Station  some  very  excellent  farming  lands,  probably, 
all  things  considered,  the  most  desirable  in  the  county.  A  few  elevated 
swamps  occur  in  the  various  parts  of  the  county.  One  on  the  railrosd 
covers  probably  600  ^cres.     It  goes  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer. 

Timber.  The  finest  timber  in  the  county  is  to  be  found  on  Sulphur 
Fork.  Black  oak,  red  oak,  white  oak,  poplar,  ash,  black  gum  and 
walnut  are  the  most  valuable  varieties.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  level  lands,  the  timber  is  not  so  good,  being  mostly 
black  jack  and  hickory.  Near  the  Davidson  county  line,  chestnut  is 
abundant.  A  large  amount  of  the  best  timber  has  been  «4ised  in  the 
making  of  staves  for  tobacco  hogsheads,  whisky  and  flour  barrels,  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand.  Saw-mills  are  quite  numerous  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  lumber  has  been  shipped  by  railroad.  Much 
of  the  land  lying  contiguous  to  the  railroad  has  been  stripped  of  its 
timber,  and  the  lumber  trade  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly. 

Orops  and  Fcnttis.  Precisely  the  same  crops  are  grown  in  this  county 
as  in  Montgomery.  Corn,  wheat,  oats  and  tobacco  are  the  staple  crops. 
The  yield  of  corn  has  been  p:reatly  lessened  by  bad  cultivation.  Wbea 
first  opened  the  best  soils  will  produce,  per  acre,  from  fijrty  to  mskf 
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jls  of  this  cereal,  bnt  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  county 
tiave  been  so  over  cropped  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
T  ten  bushels.  Everywhere  the  farms  are  scarified  by  deep  gul- 
nd  the  fatness  of  the  soil  is  being  continually  swept  away  by  every 
Tobacco  on  the  best  lands  will  yield  from  800  to  1,200  pounds 
ere.     The  quality  is  excellent  and  is  classed  with  the  best  Clarks- 

tobacco.  Wheat  and  oats  on  the  fresh  soils  yield  bountifully. 
3r  is  not  sown  to  the  extent  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
^il,  though  there  is  no  better  soil  in  the  State  for  its  production, 
lows  are  scarce.  Most  of  the  hay  made  is  from  the  annual 
es.  Both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  do  well  and  yield  abundantly, 
amount  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  will  compare  favorably 
any  county.     Milk  and  butter  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 

and  much  of  the  latter  is  sold  in  Nashville.  Bees  are  prolific, 
the  supply  of  honey  is  good.  Farmers  pay  great  attention  to 
ding  for  home  wants,  and  usually  live  well  at  their  tables.  Sor- 
i  was  a  favorite  crop  for  many  years,  but  is  now  pretty  well  aban- 
1.  The  system  of  farming  may,  as  a  general  thing,  be  called 
nly,  though  there  are  many  neat  farmers  in  the  county.  Fences, 
few  exceptions,  are  not  good,  and  the  corners  are  suffered  to  grow 

bushes  and  briers.     Broomsedge  puts  up  on  all  the  old  fields,  and 

are  but  few  counties  that  have  more  abandoned  land  or  land  that 
rn  out.  On  the  old  fields  sassafras  and  persimmon  sprouts  vie 
the  broomsedge  in  occupation.  The  aspect  of  the  county  is  by 
eans  inviting.  The  farm-houses,  while  they  are  comfortable  are 
isteful.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  prevents  any  attempts  at  orna- 
ition.  But  few  localities  exists  in  the  State  that  show  more 
ly  the  earnest  fight  for  the  almighty  dollar,  at  the  exjyense  of  the 

And  yet  we  should  do  injustice  to  a  large  class  of  excellent  farm- 
rere  we  to  fail  to  mention  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  improved 

in  the  State  are  in  Robertson  county.  Such  farmers  are  scattered 
)right  lights  in  eVery  portion  of  county.  Their  farms  are  pictures 
;auty,  surrounded  by  frames  of  waste  and  desolation.  Yet  their 
pies  appear  to  be  lost.  Though  they  thrive,  yet  their  thrift  does 
nspire  a  desire  to  imitate.  Corn  succeding  corn  has  destroyed 
fertile  land  in  Robertson  county  than  would  be  sufficient,  if  sold, 
ild  two  railroads  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  county.     The 

contracted  in  early  times  of  working  land  until  exhausted,  and 
turning  it  out,  has  a  firm  grip  upon  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  farm- 

They  have  the  virtues  of  economy  and  industry,  yet  their  econ- 
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for  the  emplojrment  of  both  additional  labor  and  capital.  Wild 
exhausted  lands  sadly  need  husbandmen  and  can  be  bonghtweirydhMpL. 
Land  ranges  in  price  from  about  two  to  axty  dollaiB  per 
There  is  land  in  tiie  county  that  could  not  be  bon^it  fiir  $100 
probably^  but  such  land  is  not  for  sale  at  any  price.  Tlie  whbI  wi^ 
of  renting  is  fi>r  a  part  of  the  crop.  One-third  or  one-half  is  chaiged^ 
according  to  the  producing  capacity  of  the  soiL  TwdTS  snd  a  hilf 
dollars  is  about  the  average  price  paid  for  farm  hands  per  moatk 
Good  laborers  are  in  demand,  and  can  obtain  higher  wishes  thai 
the  above.  Farmers  have  to  rel v  principally  on  the  colored  class  for 
labor.  Those  of  this  clans  that  have  stuck  to  the  BsLrm  since  free  are 
generally  good  hands^  but  these  are  few. 

Live  Stock.  Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  importing 
and  raising  fine  stock.  The  Robertson  County  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Association  is  doing  a  great  work  in  this  direction.  The 
Messrs.  Bell  (Bell  &  Co.)  have  made  several  importations  of  Berkshire 
hogs  direct  from  England.  They  are  extensively  engaged  in  raising 
fine  stock  of  different  kinds^  as  also  are  many  other  persons  in  the 
county.  The  raising  of  hogs  has  l>een  always  carried  on  extensively. 
The  numerous  distilleries  supply  slops  in  sufficient  quanti^ir  to  rear 
large  droves.  Before  the  war  there  were  but  few  counties  in  the  State 
that  surpassed  it  in  this  branch  of  breeding.  The  prospects  are  more 
hopeful  of  an  improved  agriculture,  with  its  ever  accompanying  blefl»- 
in^s  to  the  county,  under  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  Agricultnial 
Association.  Premiums  should  be  offered  for  reclaimed  lands  and  ftr 
the  largest  yields  of  com,  wheat  and  tobacco. 

I*)ruiL    The  high  the  east  and  south  are  said  to  yidl 
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fruit  well,  and  in  the  more  fertile  portions  peaches,  apples  and  pears 
are  generally  planted  on  every  farm.  Cherries  and  plums,  of  certain  va- 
rieties do  well.  Grapes  have  not  been  tried  to  any  extent,  but  it  i& 
known  that  the  same  quality  of  land  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Mont- 
gomery bears  them  profusely.  Dried  fruit  and  feathers  are  exported  to 
some  extent. 

Whisky  Making.  In  nothing  is  Robertson  county  so  much  distin- 
guished as  in  the  making  of  whisky.  From  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  this  brand  has  been  sought  after.  Its  manufacture 
was  begun  by  a  family  of  Woodards,  who  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  county,  and  their  honesty  in  the  preparation  of  this  article 
gave  it  a  name  second  to  none  in  America.  It  was  fi;^t  made  in  small 
distilleries,  with  capacities  of  thirty  or  forty  gallons  per  day.  Sour 
mash  was  used  altogether.  Along  little  streams  and  at  the  heads  of 
hollows  may  still  be  found  the  decaying  "  still-house"  where  the  origi- 
nal sour  mash  was  made.  It  is  said  that  on  some  streams  there  was 
once  a  distillery  every  hundred  yards.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  a 
lucrative  business,  as  they  are  usually  men  of  means  who  have  been 
long  engaged  in  its  manufacture. 

At  present  "  Robertson  County  "  whisky  is  made  by  the  sweet  mash 
plan,  which  is  shorter  and  less  expensive.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  appended 
figures,  the  present  traffic  in  whisky  in  the  county  is  immense.  The 
Government  derives  more  revenue  from  Robertson  than  it  probably 
does  from  any  half  dozen  other  counties  in  the  State.  In  point  of 
revenue,  as  compared  with  other  Congressional  districts,  Robertson 
county  alone  is  entitled  to  one  or  more  members  of  Congress.  Less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  it  annually  pays  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  salary  of  a  Congressman. 

The  letter  given  below,  from  Hon.  Wm.  Moore,  of  the  firm  of 
Woodard  &  Moore,  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  extent  of  the 
business  at  present.  It  shows  also  very  clearly  the  impetus  which  any 
one  branch  of  manufacture  will  give  to  other  pursuits.  While  it  has 
acted  perniciously  in  tempting  the  farmers  to  wear  out  their  land  in  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  it  at  the  same  time  shows  how  a  ready  market  at 
home  will  stimulate  production  even  to  exhaustion.  As  a  result  of  this 
manufacture,  cooper  shops  have  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  county, 
and  form  one  of  the  subordinate  industries  of  the  county. 
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Springfield,  Tenn.,  March  7, 18 

J,  B,  Killehrew^  Seci'etary  : 

Fully  appreciating  the  important  work  you  have  undertaken,  \ 
great  labor  requisite  to  compile  reliable  statistical  information  of 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  Tennessee,  which  needs  but  to  1 
puted  to  show  her  the  richest  and  most  prominent  of  hersistem,  I  ha 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  perhaps,  some  reliable  information  in  refe 
the  whisky  statistics  of  our  county  of  Robertson  would  be  as  intere 
they  are  important.  I  have  devoted  some  time  to  collecting  facts  and 
whii'h  readily  show  the  magnitude  of  the  business  done  in  this  line, 
not  require  at  my  hands,  I  think,  much  comment. 

The  extensive  reputation  which  Robertson  county  whisky  enjoys  is 
upon  the  fact  that   our  distillers  take  more  pains  and  pride   in  it« 
tion,  use  better  material  and  thoroughly  understand  the  business,  n 
whom  have  been  engaged  in  its  manufacture  for  forty  years. 

No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  evade  the  law,  and  although  this 
pays  annually  a  half  million  of  dollars  as  tax  to  the  general  Gove 
not  a  solitary  arrest  has  ever  been  made  for  illicit  distilling,  and  I  \ 
that  the  Revenue  Department  has  competent  and  vigilant  officers  t 
honestly  and/aithfuUy  her  interests. 

The  immense  amount  of  grain  required  in  the  manufacture  of  th< 
has  stimulated  the  farming  community  to  produce  more  corn,  there  I 
active  and  steady  demand  for  it  at  the  highest  and  most  remunerativi 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  grain  are  being  daily  consumed, 
would  be  forty-five  thousand  barrels  annually).  This  will  give  some 
the  immense  business.  The  increasing  demands  for  grain  have  absoi 
entire  surplus  ol  corn  in  the  county,  and  have  compelled  our  distillen 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  St.  Louis  and  other  foreign  markets,  in 
the  protluctiuiis  of  the  rich  Wabash  valley.  This  business  of  manufn 
whisky  direct  from  the  grain  is  carried  on  by  the  following  named  ] 
with  the  amount  of  their  daily  capacity  appended,  viz: 

Dr.  Geo.  E.  Draughan -3  barrel)?  per  da 

Hopkins  c^  Lawrence 3  "            " 

James  H.  Woodard 4  "            " 

Woodard  &  Moore 10  " 

H.  II.  Kirk  &  O) 5  ** 

G.H.Garrett  &  Q) 18  " 

Charles  Nelson 10  .*' 

James  W.  Powell 5  "            " 

Besides  tliese,  the  following  are  in  contemplation,  and  the  parties 
to  commence  their  construction  at  a  very  early  day. 

DiMillcricfi  in  Procc^fi  of  (h)istriiction.  George  H.  Grarrett  &  Co, 
building  an  additional  distillery,  with  a  capacity  per  day  of  from  1 
barrels. 

Ilenrv  IF.  Kirk from  15  to  20  barrels  perda 

Wilson  Pitt "       2  to    3      "  " 

Thomas,  Baird  A  Co "      4  to    5      **  " 

Thomas  Woodard "       2  to    3      "  " 

Thomas  PepjKjr  &  Co "       3  to     4       "  " 

The  business  of  re-distilling  is  actively  carried  on  by  the  following 
persons,  and  the  capacity  of  each  establishment  will  show  the  large  i 
of  business  done  \u  t\i\s  lvi\ft,\\idQ^en.dent  of  the  manufacture  direc 
the  grain. 
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Woodard  &  Moore  have  recently  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  our  city,  a 
large  establishment  for  this  purpose,  upon  an  improved  plan,  with  a  capacity 
of  making  twenty-five  barrels  of  finished  whisky  per  day,  which  can  be 
easily  increased  to  fifty. 

John  W.  Stark Be-distUls  annually  about  600  barreLp. 

Thomas  Pepper  &  Co "  «  "      600  " 

Carroll  Hiiey "  "  <«      600  " 

William  Clotworthy  &  Co "  «  «      600  " 

Wiley  Woodard  &  Co «  «  «    1000  " 

J.  KMorrow «  «  «      600  " 

JohnG.  Couts «  «  "500  " 

Farmer&Fuqua "  *'  «      300  " 

Hopkins  &  Lawrence "  "  "600  " 

Which  shows  that  about  thirteen  thousand  barrels  of  whisky  is  annually 
redistilled,  and  beside  these  I  shall  notice 

Distillers  of  Apple  and  Peach  Brandies,  There  are  about  ten  apple  and 
peach  brandy  distilleries  in  operation  in  the  fruit  season,  which  produce 
about  seven  hundred  barrels. 

Wholesale  Liqvxyr  Dealers  at  Sprin^gfield  and  Vidfnity,  Before  the  war 
there  were  no  houses  of  this  character,  and  just  at  its  expiration,  Woodard, 
Moore  &  T.  L  Green  embarked  in  the  business,  and  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  whisky  induced  others  to  operate  in  this  department,  and  to- 
day it  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  showing  that  a  business  of  nearly, 
or  quite,  one  million  dollars  is  annually  done.  Below  I  give  you  the  names 
of  the  wholesale  dealers,  with  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  business, 
"which  is  steadily  increasing,  and  in  doing  so,  I  deem  it  but  right  to  state 
that  I  have  endeavored  fairly  and  impartially  to  obtain  said  information 
from  the  most  reliable  data  at  their  command.  Below  we  give  the  annual 
approximate  sales  of  the  firms  named  : 

Woodard  &  Moore $250,000 

Harrison,  Murphey  &  Bell 100,000 

L.L.  Polk 50,000 

Thomas  Pepper  &  Co 100,000 

John  W.  Stark  &  Co ^  100,000 

Wiley  Woodard  &  Co ^  75,000 

Thomas  L.  Green  &  Co 75,000 

Farmer  &  Fuqua 25,000 

William  Qotworthy  &  Co 25,000 

Hopkins  &  Lawrence 125,000 

Carroll  Huey  &  Son «.  25,000 

This  shows  a  large  and  growing  business,  and  the  number  of  firms  who 
have  established  houses  at  this  point. 

TJie  Manufacture  of  Barrels,  is  an  item  of  no  small  importance,  and  I  can 
safely  estimate  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tnousand  dollars  are 
annually  paid  tor  their  production. 

The  shipment  of  whisky  from  the  depot  at  this  point  amounts  to  about 
forty  thousand  barrels  annually,  and  when  the  other  distilleries  are  put  in 
operation,  of  course  there  will  be  an  increase. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  Springfield  National  Bank  sprung  into  existence, 
67 
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which  has  proven  an  indispensMble  auxiliary  to  every  department  of  busineaB, 
and  more  especially  to  the  whisky  interests,  as  oar  merchants  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  Nashville  banks  for  facilities. 

The  solidity,  prudence  and  strict  integrity  of  the  ofEcers  of  this  instito- 
tion  command  the  respect  and  highest  confidence  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. With  the  Hon.  John  Woodard  as  its  able  President,  Thomas  Pepper, 
Vice-President,  and  Henry  T.  Stratton,  Cashier,  and  with  an  average  dejxxit 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  has  ^iven  a  new  impetus  to  boa- 
ness,  and  those  heretofore  opposed  to  the  national  bank  system  are  load  in 
their  praises  of  the  manner  in  which  this  institution  is  conducted.  During 
the  financial  storm  of  1873,  when  the  largest  banking  houses  of  the  coantrr 
were  reeling,  tottering  and  breaking,  it  stood  like  a  stone- wall,  and  defied 
"'^^'t^e  storm  from  without,  never  suspending,  never  oppressing. 

There  are  other  interests  which  time  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss,  and  if 
I  have  written  anything  which  will  be  of  interest,  or  worthy  of  publication, 
it  is  at  your  command. 

Very  truly,  your  friend, 

William  Moo&e. 

Tovrm,  Springfield,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  St.  Louis 
and  Southeastern  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Nashville,  a  little 
west  of  north.  It  has  about  forty  business  houses,  a  population  of 
3,000,  and  does  an  immense  trade  in  whisky.  There  are  two  good 
schools,  male  and  female,  well  sustained,  and  the  principal  Protestant 
denominations  have  churches.  It  has  also  a  bank  recently  established, 
of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Moore's  letter.  The  Spring- 
field Record,  an  excellent  county  paper,  is  issued  here,  and  is  alive  tn 
the  interests  of  the  county,  and  more  given  to  developing  enterpriae 
than  to  making  politicians.  It  is  well  sustained  and  handsomely 
})rinted.  Besides  Springfield,  there  are  several  towns  in  the  county, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Cross  Plains,  a  thriving  village  of  some  500 
inhabitants,  located  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Owensboro  Railroad. 
Adams  Station  and  Cedar  Hill  are  stirring  stations  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad.  Coopcrtown,  Turnersville,  Black 
Jack  and  Barren  Plains  are  active  little  post  towns  off  the  railroad. 
There  is  a  church  and  a  school-house  in  almost  every  neighborhood, 
but  the  educational  interest  is  sadly  neglected.  Cross  Plains,  Cedar 
Hill  and  Coopertown  have  each  a  good  school. 

Statistics.  Population  in  1870,  16,166,  of  which  4,813  were  colored; 
number  of  voters  in  1871,  3,112;  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1873, 
284,116,  valued  at  §3,409,035;  total  value  of  taxable  property, 
$4,516,117  ;,  number  of  polls,  2,436.  Robertson  county  reported  in 
1870,  140,641  acres  of  improved  land;  139,456  woodland,  and  5,030 
acres  of  other  unimproved. 
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Tlie  value  of  farms  in  1870  was $4,291,516 

^^        '*  farming  implements  and  machinery 196,239 

"        **  farm  products .? 1,359,245 

"        "  orchartl  products 18,588 

"        "  forest  products 8,862 

"        "  home  manufactures '.        12,991 

"        '*  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaughter 364,549 

"  all  live  stock 970,816 

L.rVE  STOCK. 

No.  Horses 3,908 

"    Mules  and  asses 2,461 

"    Milch  cows 3,000 

"    Work  oxen 134 

**    Other  cattle 3,157 

Sheep 11,140 

Swine 29,817 

FARM   PRODUCTS. 

Winter  wheat,  bui4iels 157,404 

Rye,  bushels 937 

(.'orn       "     559,020 

Oats        "     149,019 

Tobacco,  pounds 2,103,322 

Cotton,  bales .•. 11 

Wool,  pounds 19,387 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels 19,295 

Sweet  potatoes,  bunhels 27,455 

Butter,  pounds 155,653 

Hay,  tons ' 953 

Sorgham,  gallons 4,292 

Wax,  pounds 627 

Honey   "    .^ 12,936 

Miscellaneous.  The  Bureau  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  G.  A.  Washing- 
n,  Hon.  Boyd  Cheatham,  J.  L.  Watts,  Esq.,  and  to  Hon.  Wm. 
core  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  account  of  Robertson 
onty — a  county  formed  by  nature  for  a  varied  industry,  and  one 
lich,  under  more  judicious  culture,  must,  in  the  future,  take  a  high 
»sition  among  the  wealthy  counties  of  the  State.  In  no  county  are 
[migrants  more  needed  or  desired.  The  efforts  of  all  leading  citi- 
QS  are  tending  to  attract  good  men.  Lands  in  portions  of  the  county 
e  cheap,  and  thousands  of  acres  may  be  bought  in  a  single  body  for 
e  settlement  of  colonies.  Coal  can  be  brought  by  the  St.  Louis  and 
^atheastern  Railroad  from  the  coal  fields  of  Kentucky.  The  streams 
purest  water  that  glide  through  every  portion  of  the  county,  and 
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the  meadow  lands  that  border  them^  invite  the  dairyinaxi  to  a  |* 
ant  and  profitable  locality.    The  frait-grower  would  find  a  leidf 
ket  for  all  his  prodacts,  while  the  adaptation  of  the  aoil  to  a  divcniM^ 
agriculture  should  entice  the  intelligent  fisirmer  from  the  colder  r^giomj 
of  the  north  to  pluck  his  profits  in  a  more  genial 


RUTHERFORD  COUNTY. 

C!ount;  Seaiv— Mubfbeesbobo. 

Rutherford  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1804,  it  having  booi  t 
up  to  that  time  a  part  of  Davidson  county,  and  when  first  oigamiedt  { 
contained  &e  larger  portion  of  the  better  part  of  Gannon  oounlfy '] 
which  it  retained  until  the  year  1836,  when  that  county  was  oiganiiBdi  \ 
The  first  court  was  held  at  the  Menefee  place,  near  to  and  on  a  part  of 
the  field  on  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Stone's  River,  in  the  lili  i 
war  between  the  States,  and  near  the  present  location  of  the  Fedenl  * 
cemetery.  The  next  court  was  held  at  Simon  Miller's,  about  three 
miles  north-east  of  the  first,  and  about  five  miles  north  of  Murfirees- 
boro,  near  the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Watkins,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Rucker,  Major  J.  W.  Quarles,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Black.  In  1805,  Jeffer- 
son, in  the  forks  of  Stone's  River,  was  made  the  county  seat,  a  good 
court-house  was  erected,  town  lots  laid  ofi^  and  many  buildings  were 
put  up;  located  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  rich  country  of  lands, 
and  with  the  prospects  of  river  navigation  for  small  crafts,  the  inhabi- 
tants felt  certain  that  they  would  soon  have  quite  a  gay  city.  CoL 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  then  a  mere  youth,  but  afterward  so  distinguished 
and  deservedly  famous  in  the  the  United  States  Congress,  as  a  Senator 
from  Missouri,  located  here  to  practice  law,  and  was  first  sworn  in  as 
an  attorney  at  the  Jeflerson  court.  Felix  Grundy  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son (Old  Hickory)  attended  this  court.  Samuel  Wilson,  a  revoln* 
tionary  soldier,  planted,  about  the  year  1800,  the  first  com  in  the  Ibrki 
of  Stone's  River  that'  was  ever  cultivated  in  the  county.  Medford  Oof- 
fey,  who  is  still  living  here,  was  the  first  birth  in  Rutherford  cooBtf 
after  its  settlement.  In  1812  Murfreesboro  was  made  the  county  aei^ 
which  was  then  a  piece  of  woodland,  owned  by  Captain  William  Lgrtl% 
and  donated  by  him  for  the  county  seat.  The  town  was  laid  off  into  loi^ 
and  named  m  Vlot^qt  of  Col.  Matthew  Murfree.    Rutherford  ooontj 
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took  its  name  from  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  famous  in 
the  American  revolution,  and  who  also  distinguished  himself  in  many 
Indian  fights  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  no  ground  was  darker  and 
bloodier  than  that  now  within  the  confines  of  this  county.     The  county 
was  full  of  wild  game  of  every  description,  its  streams  with  fish,  and 
here  lived  and  died  the  renowned  and  bloody  Black  Fox  Chief — here 
he  won  liis  last  victory,  here  he  met  his  last  defeat,  and  here  he  fought 
his  last  battle.     While  pursued  by  the  white  braves,  when  his  last  man 
was  killed,  or  captured,  and  death,  or  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
the  white  man  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  plunged  into  a  fathomless 
deep  blue  spring,  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
The  county  seat  having  been  permanently  located  in  the  center  of  the 
county,  and  within  one  mile  of  the  center  of  the  State,  population 
<;ame  in  very  rapidly  from  the  Old  Dominion,  as  well  as  from  the  old 
mother  State,  until  1819,  when  the  capitol  of  the  State  was  removed 
to  Murfreesboro.     The  Legislature  met  here  until  the  year  1825,  and 
among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  adorned  our  State,  who  assem- 
bled in  her  halls,  were  Judge  Hugh  L.  White,  Judge  Roane,  Felix 
Grundy,  John  Bell  and  others  alike  honored  by  their  countrymen.    The 
renowned  David  Crockett  was  a  member  of  one  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  assembled  here,  (the  session  not  remembered),  representing 
the  wilds  of  some  county  in  West  Tennessee.     Judge  Mitchell,  who 
was  the  first  judge  that  occupied  the  bench  at  this  town,  was  also  a 
member  of  the  same  body  with  Col.  Crockett.     It   was  fashionable  at 
that  day  and  in  that  generation  for  gentlemen  to  wear  lar^e  ruffles 
protruding  from  their  shirt  bossoms.     On  one  occasion  a  controversy 
grew  up  in  the  House  between  these  two  gentlemen,  when  from  some 
misapprehension  of  the  judge,  the  courageous  David  flew  at  him,  and 
in  the  scrimmage,  tore  off  the  judges  ruffles.     An  explanation  followed, 
and  the  tw^o  were  soon  friends  again.     At   that  time,  and   for  many 
years  afterward,  this  county  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  land  of 
chivalry.     A  man  who  would  try  to  impose  on  another  of  inferior 
physical  strength,  or  who  would  resort  to  the  pistol,  or  knife,  or  any 
other  mode  of  fighting,  save  the  "  fisticuff,"  was  regarded  as  a  coward, 
and  looked  upon  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  if  he  attempted  to  dis- 
play the  braggart  and  the  bully  toward  any  one,  either  high  or  low, 
he  was  just  as  certain  to  meet  with  the  misfortune  of  a  genteel  thrash- 
ing.    Such  was  the  character  of  the  heroic  sons  of  old  Rutherford, 
and  she  sent  many  of  her  sons  to  all  of  the  Indian  wars ;  hundreds 
of  the  them  followed  Jackson  to  New  Orleans ;  several  companies. 
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under  Taylor  and  Scott,  trod  the  sands  of  Mexico,  and  followed  their 
colors  to  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  while  sons  of  noble  sires  took  part 
in  the  war  between  the  States.  No  population  of  the  same  size  afforded 
a  greater  number  of  gallant  and  chivalrous  men.  When  the  capitol 
was  permanently  located  at  Nashville,  the  bill  was  first  carried  to 
locate  it  at  Murfreesboro,  but  lost  by  a  very  close  vote,  on  reconsider- 
ing the  bill.  We  then  had  no  railways,  and  the  Cumberland  lUver 
won  the  capitol.  Up  to  the  year  1860  Rutherford  county  furnished  a 
large  emigration  to  settle  up  the  cheap  lands  of  West  Tennessee,  and 
other  points  west,  and  indeed,  wherever  you  travel  you  can  find  some 
of  her  enterprising  sons  and  daughters.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
j)opulation  of  Gibson  county  sprung  from  Rutherford.  In  1800  thi* 
county  was  included  in  Davidson,  but  the  census  table  shows  her  pop- 
ulation to  have  been  as  follows : 


1810 10,205 

1820 19,552 

1830 26,134 

1840 24,280 


1850 29,122 

1860 27,9lJJ 

1870 33,2?J9 


The  last  census  showing  only  three  counties  (Shelby,  Davidson  and 
Maury)  containing  a  larger  population  than  Rutherford,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee.     And  l)etwoen  tlie  years  1830  and  1840  a   large  population 
was  taken  oil*  to  form  Cannon  county,  and  previous  to  18G0  a   portion 
was  taken  oil'  and  add(»d  to  adjoining  counties. 

Towns.  Murfreesboro,  the  county  seat,  once,  as  above  stated,  the 
(capitol  of  tlie  State,  is  a  pleasant  little  city  ot  about  4,000  inhabitants 
situated  in  a  vast  plain  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  L«)ui> 
Railway,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Nashville.    The  to\yn  is  beautifullv 

•  •  • 

laid  oif,  the  streets  are  rectangular,  wide,  and  well  paved  with  stime 
and  gravel,  and  drained  by  Murfree's  Spring  Branch  and  Lvtle's  Creek, 
the  latter  flowing  into  the  west  fork  of  Stone's  River  about  one  mile 
from  the  corporation.  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  trade  an<l 
shipping  of  several  counties,  the  shipments  of  corn,  \yheat  and  bacoD. 
i>ulk  meat  and  juckled  pork  being  very  large,  while  as  to  cotton,  it 
i-anks  as  the  second  place  in  Middle  Tennessee,  it  being  raised  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The  dry  goods  and  grocery  market 
is  extensive,  and  her  merchants  rank  anions:  the  first  class  in  anv  Q\t\\ 
their  paper  is  seldom  ever  protested,  and  failures  are  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Her  ministers,  lawyers,  physicians  and  teachers  are  diiJ- 
tinguished  for  eminent  ability  throughout  the  whole  land  and  couutn'* 
There  are  two  national  banks  located   here,  while  there   is  quite  a 
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number  of  workshops  conducted  by  business  men,  all  doing  a  thriving 
business.  The  mechanics  and  artizans  of  this  city,  for  skill,  ingenuity 
and  intelligence,  will  vie  with  those  of  any  other  town  or  city.  Stone's 
River  Utility  Works,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cedar  buckets 
and  hollow  ware,  is  the  only  chartered  organization  at  work  in  this 
city,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  for  cotton  spinning 
and  the  manufacture  of  farming  implements,  or  other  large  establish- 
ments, throughout  the  whole  South.  There  are  houses  of  worship  in 
this  little  city  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  larger  places. 

The  Christians,  Primitive  and  Missionary  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  all  have  commodious  church 
edifices  and  many  communicants.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  church 
organization,  besides  there  are  several  benevolent  institutions  common 
to  all  cities.  Union  University  has  sent  forth  many  sons,  who  as  min- 
isters, lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  skilled  artizans  and  engineers, 
rank  among  those  of  the  most  flourishing  and  foremost  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  country.  The  noble  founder  of  this  institution,  Joseph 
H.  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  who  lived  and  died  a  pure,  gouii  and  great  man, 
sleeps  in  a  tomb  erected  by  his  devoted  pupils  on  the  college  campus. 
Murfreesboro  Female  Institute,  conducted  by  Professor  James  E. 
Scobey,  a  ripe  scholar,  an  upright  christian,  and  a  teacher  of  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  Soule  Female  College,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Tennessee  Methodist  Conference,  have  both  for  many  years  been 
very  successful,  and  have  received  the  highest  approbation  of  their 
patrons.  The  free  schools,  both  male  and  female,  are  taught  by  the 
most  efficient  teachers  during  the  entire  year.  They  are  established  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  are  well  attended.  General  Wm.  J.  Lytle, 
deceased,  was  the  first  white  boy  born  in  this  city.  There  are  several 
villages  in  this  county.  Ready  ville,  situated  on  the  east  fork  of  Stone's 
River,  twelve  miles  east  of  Murfreesboro,  on  the  line  between  this 
county  and  Cannon;  Milton,  five  miles  north-east  of  Ready  ville; 
Jefferson,  twelve  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  in  the  forks  of  Stone's  River, 
as  before  described ;  Smyrna,  three  miles  south-east  of  Jefferson,  on 
the  Kashville^  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway;  Lavergne,  on  the 
same  railway,  and  on  the  line  between  this  county  and  Davidson ; 
Salem,  five  miles  south-west  of  Murfreesboro  ;  Versailles,  twelve^  and 
Eagleville,  eighteen,  near  the  lines  between  this  county,  Williamson, 
Bedford  and  Marshall ;  Middleton,  fourteen  miles  south,  on  the  line 
between  this  county  and  Bedford ;  Christiana,  ten  miles  south,  on  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.    Louis   Railway;    Lesterville,  three 
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miles  further,  on  the  same^road,  between  this  oonnty  and  Bedford;  nl 
Big  Springs,  or  Carlockville,  fourteen  miles  south-east,  ali 
stores  and  shops,  with  a  small  population  to  eadi,  some  of  diem 
taining  as  many  as  100  persons. 

This  county  has  three  sulphur  springs,  one  aboat  four  miles  norik  rf ' 
Murfreesboro,  in  early  times  called  Blounf  s  Liok,  and  two  other  rf 
excellent  water  below  Jefiferson,  on  Stone's  River ;  bnt  tbeie  an  • 
good  many  sulphur  wells,  some  two  or  three  in  -Mmrfteesboro,  one  if 
which,  on  the  premises  of  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Nelson,*  haa  been  analyni  : 
and  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  some  of  our  most  noted  waftoiif  ' 
places. 

The  prevailing  rook  of  the  county  is  limestone,  although  tlieve  is  s  * 
great  quantity  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ''  fire  rook/'  used  fir  \ 
the  purpose  of  building  fire-places  and  furnaces,  and  whatever  minenl  ^ 
wealth  may  exist  is  yet  undeveloped.  Individuals  claim  to  have  db- 
covered  silver  and  lead  three  miles  east  of  Hurfireesboro,  on  and  nor 
the  plantation  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lillard,  deceased,  and  also  sefcnl : 
miles  further  north-east  Very  pretty  specimens  have  been  exhibitdi  | 
bearing  the  appearance  of  galena,  and  the  discoverers  claim  that  o^h 
italists  could  work  mines  to  a  great  profit,  but  as  yet,  for  the  want  of 
means^  the  explorations  have  not  been  sufficient  to  form  a  very  aoco- 
rate  opinion  concerning  these  discoveries. 

Having  given  a  brief  history  of  the  organization  of  the  county,  t 
description  of  minerals,  and  towns  and  villages  of  the  county,  widi 
occasional  incidents,  we  will  proceed  to  give  its 

Situdtion,  Soil  and  Productions.  Rutherford  county,  situated  in  the 
<'enter  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Middle  Division,  is,  as  described  br 
jreologists,  the  center  of  the  Central  or  Great  Blue  Limestone  Basin  of 
Tennessee.  Take  Murfreesboro  as  a  point,  and  with  a  radius  of  about 
ten  miles  describe  a  circle,  the  included  area  will  be  a  basin  within  the 
Oreat  Central  Basin.  Indeed,  if  from  Murfreesboro,  the  common 
center,  the  eye  is  turned  in  any  direction,  the  blue  hilld  will  be  seen 
in  the  distance,  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  county  is  bordered  with  a 
circular  belt  of  hills,  or  rolling  lands,  while  the  area  within  the  bdl 
seems  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  a  level  plain,  and  may  be  considered  as 
an  entire  valley  of  about  500  square  miles.  The  climate  is  miUial 
exceedingly  healthy,  and  much  warmer,  one  would  sometimeB  tfaiakf 
than  farther  south.   If  proper  attention  is  bestowed  on  pasturage^  stock 
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are  fed  exclusively  by  grazing  from  March  until  November.  It  oc- 
casionally snows  south  of  this  county  when  not  a  single  flake  falls 
within  her  borders,  and  were  the  rim  of  the  basin  a  little  higher  at 
some  points,  her  inhabitants  might  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  Jalapa. 

Soil,  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  seems  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  There 
are  two  general  kinds,  the  black  and  brown  colors,  the  latter  predomi- 
nating to  a  large  extent  in  both  quantity  and  quality.     It  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  has  a  "clay"  or  subsoil  base,  containing  salts  to  an  average 
depth  of  six  to  ten  feet,  and  will  afford  almost  every  production  of 
general  growth  in  the  tjnited  States.     Although  we  can  find  large 
bodies  of  land  frequently  exceeding  1,000  acres  clear  of  surface  stone 
of  any  character  to  obstruct  the  implements  of  husbandry,  yet  like  all 
limestone  valleys,  "  shales "  are  seen  occasionally  to  crop  out,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  rocky  ledges  are  more  frequent  on  the  borders  among 
the  circular  belt  of  hills,  or  rolling  lands  above  referred  to  ;  still  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  county  is  considered  as  waste  lands.     The  aver- 
age fertility  of  these  lands,  when  properly  cultivated,  of  general  crops 
per  acre,  is,  of  corn,  30  bushels;  cotton,  800  pounds;  wheat,  20  bush- 
els ;  potatoes,  100  bushels ;  millet  and  clover  hay,  2  tons  each ;  but 
there  are  lands  in  this  county  which  havd^been  in  cultivation  over  sixty 
years,  without  subsoiling,  that  produce  1,500  pounds  of  cotton,  or  76 
^  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.     Indeed,  as  to  the  subsoil  plow,  so  far  as  its 
use  is  concerned,  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the  farmers  of  this  county, 
and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  neglect  of  this  important  im- 
plement of  industry  should  reflect  so  deeply  on  them,  when  in  no  com- 
munity can  there  be  found  a  more  thrifty  and  intelligent  class  of  citi- 
zens.    The  surface  and  soil  are  so  well  drained  that  ditching  is  seldom 
ever  necessary,  or  resorted  to  in  the  lowest  bottoms,  and  yet,  with  deep 
plowing  and  pulverizing,  droughts  are  better  withstood  than  in  almost 
any  other  section.    All  that  is  required  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  these 
lands  is  a  change  of  crops,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  sowing 
red  clover  every  ten  to  twenty  years.     The  soil  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  readily  yields  to  culture,  and  when  apparently  worn  out,  can 
easily  be  restored  by  a  two  years'  growth  of  clover,  which  grows  so 
luxuriantly  that  it  is  about  as  profitable  a  crop  as  the  farmer  can  raise, 
even  for  the  hay  market,  but  especially  for  stock  feeding  or  grazing. 
The  land  is  easily  cultivated,  and  the  turning  plow,  or  old-fashioned 
Carey,  has  generally  been,  and  is  still,  much  used,  but  the  latter  is 
being  gradually  superceded  by  the  best  improved  plows.     As  to  the 
remark  of  its  being  easily  cultivated,  ought  to  be  made  this  exception, 
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thftt  like  al)  ftrrt-olMB  land,  it  produces  weeds  and  grass  as  well  as  As 
most  prolific  agricultaral  orops,  and  the  fiirmer  has  to  keep  moving  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  a  head  of  him. 

ProdueHons.  The  native  growth  is  all  kinds  of  oak,  pojJar,  oedir, 
hiokoiy,  beeoh,  buokeye,  sycamore,  black  and  honey  locnsts,  ash,  elm, 
walnut,  hombeao,  mulbeny,  cherry,  dogwood^  saesafiBS,  pawpaw, 
cnunimber  tree,  sugar  tree,  aspen,  hackberry,  linn,  boxelder,  oofiee  tittt, 
black  and  sweet  gum  and  ohittim.  It  may  be  added  that  there  an 
many  other  trees,  such  as  the  magnolia,  etc.,  which  grow,  wbca 
transplanted,  as  laige  and  beantiful  as  in  their  native  forests.  The 
prevwling  timber  is  oak,  hickory,  oedar,  poplar,  walnut  and  beei^ 
Of  other  growth,  there  are  angelica,  crab  apple,  giager,  ^nseng,  gt^ 
vines,  black  and  red  haw,  red  bud,  sweet  anise,  qpikenard,  spioewood, 
ARm;inia  and  aeneoa  snakeroot,  wild  bop  and  wild  plum.  At  dw 
aarly  settlement  of  the  county,  the  prairie  portion  was  covered  with 
ba&lo  grass,  clover,  pea  vines,  strawberries,  black  and  white  berriei, 
raapbernes,  dew  berries,  wild  oate  and  wild  rye,  and  in  many  plaoei 
oanes  grew  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  stood  so  thick  on  dis 
ground  that  no  other  plant  eoald  grow  up  among  them.  The  fbresli 
are  now  in  many  places  carpfrted  over  with  blue-grass  and  clover  u 
soft  as  velvet,  and  there  is  a  large  variety  of  flowers  that  bloom  from 
March  until  November,  rendering  the  county,  to  the  lovers  of  nature, 
a  land  of  enchantment. 

Produetsand  Crops.  The  following  are  the  products,  including  some 
other  statistics  gf  the  county,  as  given  in  the  Census  report  of  1870, 
under  the  head  of  "  Selected  Statistics  of  Agriculture :" 

Improved  land 181,447  Ackk. 

Value  of  farniR $10,153,110 

Total  (eslimated)  valae  of  all  farm   production)!,  inuluding 

betterments  and  additiona  to  atock 2,260,874 

Valae  of  all  IWe  Btot-k 1,519,939 

Number  of  ItoraeH 7,593 

"      "    milled  Slid  niM^ 3,493 

"      "    milch  cowB _ 6,86S 

"       "    working  oxen 496 

"      "    eheep ~  17,183 

'■      "    Bwire -  33,887 

Spring  wheat -  22,7S5  Ink. 

Winter  wheat ^6^020      " 

Rye U,74«     • 

Indian  com -8S7,M3     ' 
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Oats 63,514  bush. 

Barley 2,496      " 

Peas  and  fieans 595      " 

Irish  potatoes 22,141       " 

Sweet  potatoes 24,199      " 

Cotton 8,412  bales. 

Tobacco 1,300  poundH. 

Wool 23,285      « 

Honey 11,782      " 

Butter 291,844      " 

Cheese 170      " 

Wine 391  gallons. 

Sorghum  molasjses 14,969      " 

Hay 2,410  tons. 

Cotton,  corn  and  small  grain  are  the  chief  productions.  Cotton  Ls 
the  principal  crop,  corn  ranking  next,  and  wheat  standing  third  on  the 
list.  Up  to  the  present  time  farmers  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
cotton  is  the  most  profitable  crop,  and  it  will  remain  so  until  there  is  a 
change  of  laborers.  A  very  small  quantity  of  grass  is  grown,  but  du- 
ring the  last  year  ten  times  the  amount  formerly,  principally  German 
millet,  all  of  which  was  mowed,  and  it  made  an  abundant  yield.  About 
half  of  the  grass  is  usually  mowed,  and  the  balance  is  grazed.  The 
different  varieties  of  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  everywhere  in  the  county, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  many  persons  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  hay  field  and  the  breeding  of  fine  stock,  and  all  have  met  with 
a  success  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  Garderiy  Orchard  and  Vineyard  have  not  received  much  atten- 
tion heretofore  in  this  county,  but  experiments  have  been  made  in  each 
sufficiently  large  to  fully  assure  all  who  wish  to  engage  in  either,  that, 
with  proper  selections,  no  section  of  the  American  Union  is  superior 
to  it  ill  the  production  of  the  different  selected  varieties  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  grasses,  a  great  part  of  which  is  attributable  to  the  mild  cli- 
matic influence,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  j)eculiar  nature  of  the  soil. 
Owing  to  the  ahnost  total  destruction  of  all  the  personal  property, 
among  which  was  included  livestock  and  farming  implements,  previous 
to  the  year  1865,  and  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  people,  farms 
are  in  a  very  had  condition  as  compared  with  their  condition  previous 
to  18G2.  The  kind  of  stock  used  in  making  crops  are  horses  and 
mules,  the  former  doubling  the  latter,  and  the  improved  breeds  ofi 
both  are  generally  used,  which  are  considered  by  every  farmer  of  wide 
experience  to  be  by  far  the  most  profitable,  and  in  every  respect  supe- 
rior to  the  scrub  stock.  The  farms  contain  from  50  to  100  acres, 
although  a  good  many  large  farms  yet  remain  undivided,  and  aboyt 
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one-half  of  the  former  are  worked  by  the  owners,  and  1 
ance  by  lessees  and  hired  laborers.  There  were  in  1870,  1,81 
in  the  county.  First  class  improved  farming  lands,  without  d 
houses,  can  be  purchased  at  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars  ] 
depending  entirely  on  the  location  ;  with  dwellings,  add  about 
of  the  cost  of  building  to  this  price.  Unimproved  lands  are  ' 
much  as  the  improved,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  timber. 
are  a  great  many  farms  in  this  county  now  that  can  be  pure! 
the  tendency  is  to  cut  up  large  plantations  into  small  farms 
owners,  and  all  lands  now  sold  under  decrees  of  the  Courts,  fo 
bution  of  proceeds,  are  divided  into  lots,  and  it  can  be  coi 
affirmed  that  they  are  cheaper  now  than  they  will  ever  be  agaii 
are  generally  rented  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  acre  per 
but  about  half  are  worked  on  shares,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
corn  and  cotton  each  to  the  landlord,  the  laborer  furnishing 
with  rations  and  everything  else,  except  house  rent  and  fuel 
county  is  densely  populated  and  labor  might  be  considered  al 
for  the  open  lands,  although  frequently  there  is  a  scarcity  for  s 
tervals  on  account  of  hands  temporarily  changing  their  field  < 
to  the  cotton  j)ljintations  of  the  south  and  west.  Wages  ranj 
eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  month,  the  employer  furnishing  rati 
quarters,  but  the  great  irregularities  in  labor,  caused  by  the  too  i 
changes  of  homes  and  employers  by  the  enii)loyees,  work  ver 
vantageously,  causing  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  landowners  \ 
grants,  both  as  laborers  and  purchasers.  Immigrants  are  treated 
great  deal  of  hospitality  by  the  citizens  of  this  county.  The  i 
of  the  people  is  of  the  highest  character,  and  it  matters  not  wi 
where  a  man  is  born  or  educated  if  he  possesses,  and  in  his  de 
shows  the  dignity,  the  refinement,  or  the  instincts  of  a  true  gen 
esteems  himself,  attends  to  his  own  business,  declines  to  play 
of  the  demagogue,  or  to  stir  u|)  strife  between  the  races,  he  is 
welcomed  by  them  and  treated  kindly,  socially,  politically  an 
ionsly.  After  taking  into  consideration  the  advantages  and 
vantages,  price  of  land,  yield  of  crops,  market  facilities,  demj 
hibor  and  manufactories,  climate,  health,  public  finances,  and  th 
qualities,  the  education  and  the  higher  christian  virtues  of  the 
to  the  ca])italist,  the  laborer,  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  th< 
not  be  found  a  more  inviting  field  for  immigration  in  the  who 
ized  world. 

aS/k'<7>  linh'uKj  won  hi  be  very  profitable  here,  and  more  esj>ec: 
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the  waste  lands  and  in  the  cedar  brakes,  were  it  not  for  the  dogs. 
This  could  be  easily  remedied  by  local  police  regulations,  but  hereto- 
fore members  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  have  been  either  opposed 
to  good,  healthy  and  nutritious  mutton  and  cheap  warm  clothing  for 
the  i)oor,  or  they  are  afraid  of  the  dogs  and  their  masters.  No  shep- 
herd objects  to  a  faithful  dog,  but  they  do,  in  behalf  of  their  innocent 
flocks,  protest  against  the  vile  dog  that  sucks  out  their  life  blood.  Let 
sheep-raising  neighborhoods  be  laid  olF  into  districts,  and  let  there  be 
conferred  on  them  municipal  or  police  powers  for  the  protection  of 
live  stock  of  every  description,  like  those  conferred  on  our  towns  and 
ciries  to  abate  nuisances,  or  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  it  will 
afford  all  the  power  and  authority  necessarj'to  resist  the  encroachments 
and  inroads  of  the  murderous  canine  tribe. 

Railways.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway 
passes  through  the  county  from  north-west  to  south-east,  entering  near 
Lavergne  and  passing  out  near  Fosterville,  making  above  thirty  miles 
of  road.  Many  of  her  j)eople  subscribed  liberally  for  the  construction 
of  this  road,  and  when  the  stock  was  being  made  up  for  this  gigantic, 
new  enterprise,  quite  a  number  of  amusing  incidents  occurred.  The 
first  time  the  [subscription  books  were  opened  at  Murfreesboro,  ex- 
Gov.  James  C.  Jones  and  Colonel  V.  K.  Stevenson  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  Governor  Jones  made  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  not  only 
convincing  the  people  of  the  im|)ortance  of  railway  transportation,  but 
th  it  it  would  yield  lar;^e  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  The  last 
proposition,  also,  struck  with  a  great  deal  of  force  one  of  the  Govern- 
or's old  political  friends,  and  as  he  concluded  by  requesting  some  friend 
of  the  enterprise  to  give  them  a  good  start,  by  a  large  and  liberal  sub- 
scription, his  old  friend  Colonel  W.  N.,  now  deceased,  who  then  resi- 
de<l  near  Florence  Station,  cried  out,  '^  put  me  down  twenty  thousand 
dollars.^'  Governor  Jones,  knowing  the  amount  woufd  atmost  ruin  his 
friend,  and  that  it  would  be  years  before  a  dividend  would  be  declared, 
quickly  turned  to  Colonel  Stevenson  and  said,  "  we  do  not  intend  that 
a  few  men  shall  monopolize  this  enterprise j  put  doum  Colonel  W,  N,,  five 
thousand  dollars,^^  and  he  used  this  incident  to  induce  others  to  freely 
subscribe,  for  no  one  then  stood  back.  Governor  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  was  distinguished  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
trj'  for  his  great  debate  with  Daniel  Webster,  while  engaged  in  per- 
fecting some  of  the  earliest  roads  of  his  own  State,  and  who  might 
well  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
road, honored  Murfreesboro  with  a  visit,  when  en  route  for  Nashville, 
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to  address  the  State  Legislature  in  behalf  of  his  projected  li 
though  his  stuy  was  very  brief,  he  was  received  warmly  by 
zens,  aud  hailed  as  the  chief  who  would  open  up  to  them  a  wj 
soa.  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1851,  the  first  passenger  coach 
at  the  depot  in  Murfreesboro,  the  citizens  gave  a  dinner,  and  th 
uddi'cssed  an  audience  of  several  thousand  people.  The  fiire 
ville  was  put  down  at  one  dollar,  and  freight  in  about  the  sa 
portion,  since  which  both  have  traveled  upward  in  the  same 
tion,  until  now  passenger  fare  is  one  dollar  and  sixty  cen 
show  something  tangible  with  regard  to  the  business  and  w 
this  county  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  transported  by 
roads,  we  will  proceed  to  copy  some  of  the  statistics  from  th 
report  of  the  directors  and  other  officers  of  this  road,  ending  < 
1873,  from  each  station  within  Rutherford  count v  : 

FUEKillT  KARXINGS, 

Freight  Forwarded.  Freight 

Lavergiie $292.60  $28J 

SniyniJi 1,804.31  1,4.> 

Floniiice 540.81  76: 

Murfreesboro 32,o25.33  17,73: 

Christiana 686.40  .',9: 

KoHtervillo 896.98  r^<i,\ 


'I' 


Total  eiuiiings $36,746.43       §21,12^ 

STATEMKNT  OF  PASSENGER  BUSINESS, 

Passengers. 

Lavergne 829 

Smyrna 1,333 

Florence « 551 

Murfreesboro 6,365 

('hrintiana 339 

Foaterville 390 

Total $9,807 

The  census  report  of  1870  is  fur  behind  the  cotton  raised 
<^ounty,  which  places  the  number  at  8,112  bales,  while  the  sh 
over  the  railroad  show  V1,XM)  bales,  very  little  of  which  is  grc 
side  of  Rutherford  county,  in  fact  there  are  twice  as  man 
shipped  by  turnpike  grown  here  as  there  are  bales  ship{)ed 
grown  in  other  counties.  The  year  the  census  rep()rt  was  m 
was  a  very  short  crop  year. 

Streams  and  Wafer,     The  east  and  west  forks  of  Stone's  Ri 
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through  the  county  toward  the  north-west,  forming  ^junction  at  Jef- 
ferson, and  the  main  river  continues  northward  toward  the  Cumber- 
land, entering  Davidson  county  about  five  miles  from  the  junction. 
The  east  fork  rises  in  the  rim  of  the  Basin  in  Cannon  county,  and  en- 
ters Rutherford  county  at  Readyville,  running  thence  a  little  north  of 
west  through  a  rich  section  of  lands.     On  this  fork  there  are  several 
flouring  and  saw-mills  that  run  the  whole  year,  and  there  is  quite  a 
number  of  other  mill  sites  on  it,  waiting  for  capitalists,  equally  as  good 
as  those  now  in  operation.     Its  first  tributary  after  entering  this  county 
is  Cripple  Creek,  which  rises  in  the  Dughollow  hills,  about  fourteen 
miles  south-east  of  Murfreesboro,  near  the  corners  of  Rutherford,  Can- 
non, and  Coffee  counties,  nmning  thence  north-east,  and  emptying  into  the 
east  fork  seven  miles  from  Murfreesboro.     The  next  tributary  is  Brad- 
ley's Creek,  which  rises  in  the  Cainesville  hills  near  the  Wilson  county 
line,  and  flowing  south,  enters  the  east  fork  about  three  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Cripple  Creek.     The  water  that  gathers  in  the  cedar- 
brake,  about   six   miles   east  of  Murfreesboro,  forms  a  subterranean 
creek,  and  runs  some  three  miles  north-east  of  the  city,  where  it  breaks 
out,  is  called  BushnelPs  Creek,  and  after  running  thence  about  four 
miles   north-ward  empties  into  the  east  fork;   Fall  Creek  heads  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Cainesville  hills,  and  flows  westward  near  the 
boundary  line  between  Rutherford  and  Wilson  counties,  and  empties  into 
Stones  River  five  miles  below  Jefferson.     Spring  Creek  is  about  five 
miles  long,  and  empties  into  the  river  about  three  hundred  yards  below 
the  mouth  of  Fall  Creek,  and  runs  parallel  with  it.     The  east  prong 
of  the  West  Fork  rises  in  Hoover^s  Gap,  about  fifteen  miles  south-east 
of  Murfreesboro,  near  the  Coffee  county  line,  and  flows  west,  forming 
a  junction  with  the  west  prong  two  miles  south  of  the  city.     It  re- 
ceives, as  a  tributary,  about  eight  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  Big  Spring 
Creek,  which  flows  from  the  place  that  gives  a  name  to  both  the  creek 
and  village.     Long  Creek  rises  near  the  Bedford  county  line,  in  Lib- 
erty Gap,  and  flowing  north-west,  empties  into  th(»  east  prong  of  the 
West  Fork  just  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek.     The  west  prong  of 
the  West  Fork  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Middleton,  and  runs  north  to 
the  junction.     The  West  Fork  of  Stone^s  River  then  receives,  as  a 
tributary,  Lytle's  Creek.      This  creek  rises  in  the  hills  about  ten  miles 
a   little   south  of  east  of  Murfreesboro,  flowing  thence  west  until  it 
reaches  the  south  part  of  the  city,  when  it  turns  to  the  north-west,  and 
empties  into  the  river  one  mile  from  the  city.     Overall's  Creek  rises 
in  the  hills  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  the  city,  and  flows  thence 
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i-eaat,  b  ^ing  into  the  river  about  five  mtlea  north-west  of  ^ 
■.  Stuart's  Creek  rises  near  the  Williarasou  county  Hoe,  about 
live  miles  west  of  Murfreesboro,  and  runs  thence  north-east,  aod 
>tiea  into  the  river  nejir  old  JetR>rson.  Hurricane  Creek  rises  not 
from  Lavergne,  passing  which,  it  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
k-idson  ahd  Rutherford  counties,  and  empties  into  the  river  below 
ereon.  On  all  of  these  creeks  there  is  the  finest  of  bottom  lands, 
a  mill  sites  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  they  afibrd  sufficient  water- 
wer  tjj  turn  mill  maohinery  for  from  six  to  ten  months  in  the  year. 

There  ure  a  great  many  subterranei  n  lakes  or  lime  sinks  in  the 
mty,  as  well  as  springs,  and  ponds  are  verj'  easily  made,  so  that  we 
V6  a  bountiful  supply  of  stock  water.  Wells  can  be  dug,  or  bored 
any  place  desired,  at  but  little  ex|)ense,  and  the  purest  oi  ^vater  ol^ 

,uod. 

Schooln,  Taxable.  Property  and   Tax.     The  county   is  laid   off  intft 
enty-five  school  districts,  and  in  many  of  these  districts  the  best  of 
e  schools  are  taught  during  the  entire  year,besides  several  firet-claa 
idemies ;  indeed  the  church  and  the  school-house  can  be  found  eveiy 
1  miles  in  Rutherford  county  convenient  for  all,  and  moral   and  in- 
tellectual culture  seems  to  be  the  leadiug  and  predominiiut  idea  amoog 
the  i>eople.     To  show  how  they  can  be  sustained,  we  will  add  the  XTilue 
of  taxable  property  and  the  municipal  tax  for  the  year  1873,  with  thia 
remark,  that  the  county  is  entirely  out  of  debt. 

379,700}  acres  of  land,  aggregate  Talue 18,892,102  00 

S863  town  lole,  "  "     _  1,025,264  00 

Personal  property 1,697,809  00 

Total -$9,614,975  00 

Suietai %    43,446  89 

County  (ax 14,422  47 

School  tax 29,024  46 

Total.: ~S     66,893  81 

Number  of  white  peraons  paying  poll-tax 2,833 

"      "    colored     "  "  "       S,1M 

Total  polls ^887 

The  value  of  these  lands  will  enhance  in  the  fiitare  as  Ae  pep* 
will  be  abler  each  succeeding  year  to  improve  their  bmu,  mm 
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them  up  to  the  standard  previous  to  the  year  1862.  As  before  stated,  the 
present  condition  of  them  compared  with  their  condition  up  to  that 
time,  is  very  bad,  owing  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Market  Facilities  and  Transportation,  Besides  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga and  St.  Louis  Railway,  there  are  eleven  turnpike  roads  center- 
ing at  Murfreesboro,  connecting  all  the  villages  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  several  towns  and  villages  of  adjoining  counties,  the  citizens  of 
which  bring  the  principal  part  of  their  trade  to  this  city.  The  people 
of  this  county  not  only  have  good  home  markets  for  all  their  produce, 
but  have  easy  access  to  those  of  neighboring  cities.  The  capital  of  this 
county  has  been  generally  invested  in  agriculture,  and  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  manufactures.  The  census  report  for  1870 
give  the  following  manufactures  by  totals :  Establishments,  64 ; '  ste^am- 
engines,  9;  water-wheels,  17;  all  hands,  252;  males  above  16  years, 
235;  youth,  17;  capital,  $187,250 ;  wages,  $71,945;  materials,  $466,- 
188;  products,  $796,370. 

,  Fairs,  etc.  The  Tennessee  Celitral  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  As- 
sociation holds  two  splendid  fairs  during  the  year,  at  which  there  are 
magnificent  displays  of  live  stock,  of  the  mechanical  and  fine  arts,  the 
products  of  the  field,  the  orchard,  the  garden  and  vineyard,  together 
vrith  all  articles  of  domestic  use.  They  are  conducted  with  order  and 
decorum,  and  they  are  equal  to  any  fairs  held  in  this  State.  But  few 
of  the  people  dry  fruit,  attend  to  the  smaller  industries,  or  make  but- 
ter for  market,  although  they  make  a  sufficient  amount  of  butter  and 
r^iise  enough  of  fowls  to  supply  the  demands  of  home  consumption. , 
In  some  parts  of  the  county  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  wheat. 
The  variety  sowed  is  Reed,  Boughton,  and  Mediterranean,  which  is 
grown  very  successfully.  The  people  in  this  beautiful  county,  this 
Eden  of  the  new  world,  that  we  have  attempted  to  describe  in  our  fee- 
t>le  way,  are  discontented,  and  many,  as  is  natural,  on  account  of  discon- 
tentment are  disposed  to  move  away,  although  we  think  it  neither  wise 
"^or  philosophic.  "  Better  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  those  we 
k-uow  not  of.''  There  is  a  cause  for  this  discontentment  founded  on 
^^e great  "drawbacks"  to  farming  in  the  United  States,  among  which 
^e  may  number  the  national  banks,  the  ten  per  centum  annual  inter- 
^^t  law,  the  credit  system,  the  high  tariff*  on  all  foreign  articles  of  con- 
^UmptioUj  the  unequal  discriminations  by  the  railroads,  in  terminal 
^d  intermediate  rates  and  their  high  tariff*  on  freights,  the  annual  pay- 
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meat  of  one  handred  and  twenty  millions  of  interest  to  United  Staw 
bondholders,  the  union  of  the  bankers  and  the  speculators,  and  the  in- 
anfficienry  of  currency  to  remove  the  crops,  all  of  which  cap  be  tractd 
to  the  national  bank  and  bondholding  monopoly  fostered  and  protected 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  which  will  continue  to  exist  nnfl 
these  bonds  are  paid  off  in  new  issues  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  the 
farmer  ahijM  his  crop  direct  lo  the  manufacturers  autl  consumers  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  remuneration  for  it,  and  purchases  his  supplies  direct  froiu 
the  manufacturer,  and  from  the  tropics  where  they  are  grown.  The  high 
rate  of  interest  begets  credit,  and  this  added  to  the  interest  on  the  nationil 
debt  will  utterly  ruin  an  agricultural  people,  but  more  especially  wiren 
every  avenue  to  free  trade  is  cut  off,  and  they  are  burdened  withahif^ 
protective  tariff.  The  surplus  money  in  the  county,  instead  of  going 
into  agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  placed  in  uational  backs,  and  ii 
used  altogether  in  wild  schemes  of  speculation.  The  banker  is  piM 
by  the  producer  nearly  six  per  cent,  on  his  capital  to  commence  his 
operations,  and  then  he  charges  his  customers  for  loans  and  discount,  from 
one  to  two  per  cent,  a  month,  and  all  this  is  finally  paid  by  the  &rnier 
and  mechanic.  To  meet  these  difficulties  the  farmers  have  oi^oiieJ 
Granges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  all  over  the  American  Union,  and 
Rutherford  county  now  has  a  great  many  within  her  borders,  and  will 
soon  have  as  many  Grangers  as  the  constitution  of  the  oi\ler  will  allow. 
It  is  believed  by  every  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  hu 
examined  the  subject  that  the  order  is  designed  and  intended  to  be  i 
great  school  of  instruction,  teaching  the  farmer  the  conflict  between  his 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  bondholder,  the  banker,  the  protec- 
tionist, the  speculator,  and  the  monopolist.  When  we  arrive  at  thsl 
period  when  all  will  thoroughly  understand  this  conflict,  bonds,  usuri- 
ous interest  laws,  high  protective  tariffs,  banks  and  monopolies,  will 
soon  be  numbered  with  the  past,  and  will  only  be  remembered  to  be  exe 
crated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Grange  need  not  be  an  oi^nized  partisan 
political  body,  in  fact  it  is  far  better  not  to  enter  the  political  arena,  it 
vould  be  too  debasing,  and  would,  from  the  contact  with  other  parti- 
san organizations,  become  contaminated  and  cormpt.  Let  it  remaia 
an  unspotted,  nndefiled  and  pure  school  of  instruction,  in  whieh  will  be 
thoroughly  (aught  the  idea  tltat  the  genius  of  American  institationa  is 
against  all  monopolies. 

B.  F.  LilLjUU). 
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SMITH  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Cakthage. 

This  county  was  organized  in  1799,  and  then  embraced  the  territory 
since  taken  off  by  Jackson  and  Overton  counties,  the  greater  portion 
of  DeKalb,  Macon  and  Putnam,  and  part  of  Trousdale.  It  contains 
about  300  square  miles. 

Topography  and  Geology.  To  one  coming  down  the  Cumberland 
River  from  Burksville,  Kentucky,  to  Nashville,  Smith  is  the  first 
county  fairly  within  the  Central  Basin.  Though  within  this  Basin  it 
is  rimmed  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Highlands.  As  in  Cannon 
county,  many  of  the  spurs  run  far  in  towards  the  center  of  the  county, 
filling  it  with  ridges,  and  giving  it  a  very  rough  surface.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  parts  north  of  the  Cumberland  River  and  east  of 
Caney  Fork.  South  and  west  of  these  streams  the  ridges  are  not  so 
high,  but  the  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly.  The  county  is  remarkably 
well  watered  by  the  Cumberland  and  Caney  Fork  and  their  tributaries. 
Nearly  all  of  these  streams  have  wide  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys. 

The  soils  of  Smith,  with  the  exception  of  the  caps  of  the  ridges, 
rests  everywhere  upon  limestones  belonging  to  the  Nashville  and  Leb- 
anon formations,  but  principally  the  former.  The  tops  of  the  ridges 
present  the  siliceous  rocks  of  the  Highlands,  being  the  Subcarbonifer- 
ous.  Immediately  below  these  siliceous  rocks,  and  separating  them 
from  the  limestone  is  the  Black  Shale  Formation. 

Lands,  Farms,  Crops  and  Stock.  The  county  is  divided  in  two  parts 
by  the  Cumberland  River  flo\ving  through  it  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. It  is  navigable  above  Carthage  for  about  six  months  in  the 
year  far  into  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  Caney  Fork,  a  large  stream 
that  flows  into  the  Cumberland,  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  about 
forty  miles  above  its  mouth.  Into  these  two  streams  run  all  the  creeks 
that  drain  the  county.  The  heavy  produce  of  the  county,  such  as  corn, 
tobacco  and  bacon,  is  shipped  in  steamboats,  mainly  from  warehouses 
orci'lod  at  the  mouths  of  these  creeks.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms  along 
t!ic<e  (!reeks,  and  the  hills  between  which  they  flow,  is  very  fertile, 
nearly  cHjual  to  the  bottoms  of  the  Cumberland  and  Caney  Fork,  so 
famed  for  their  richness.  There  has  been  but  very  little  immigration 
into  this  county  since  the  war,  either  of  northern  people  or  foreigners, 
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liiul  when  seen  passing  these  fertile  lands,  and  on  to  the  po 

Lands  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  those  acquainted  with  th< 

productiveness  of  the  two  sections  express  their  astonishmen 

the  cheapness  of  those  lands  that  attracts  them.     A  good  Cui 

River  farm,  with  moderate  improvements,  can  iLsually  be  be 

about  $25  i>er  acre,  sometimes  for  less.     Farms  with  no  waste 

them,  when  well  improved,  command  higher  prices.     The  fi 

grass  farms  in  the  south  end  of  the  county,  though  general!; 

iertilc  as  the  river  bottoms,  are  held  at  higher  prices — ^a  strit 

dcnce  of  the  value  of  improved  methods  of  farming,  and  thi 

raising  is  the  proper  business  for  the  farmers  of  this  county. 

has  much  lime  in  it,  and  of  course  produces  blue-grass,  the  be 

grazing  grasses,  very  luxuriantly,  and  also  timothy,  herds  at 

grasses  for  hay — not  only  in  the  bottoms,  but  on  the  hills.    The 

are  su]Xjrior  for  corn,  rye,  hay  and  oats,  and  the  hills  for  whei 

grass  and  all  culinary  vegetables.     What  is  known  as  the  flat 

or  barrens,  being  the  Rim  of  the  great  basin  of  Middle  Te 

are  not  so  fertile  as  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  or  the  rolling  h 

tht^se  Hat  woods  are  valuable,  and  produce  the  best  tobacco,  1 

a  liner  texture  and  more  delicately  flavored.     In  1872,  the  ex 

this  article  amounted  to  3,000,000  pounds;  in  1873,  3,500,000 

Here  fruits  grow  to  greater  perfection,  and  succeed  much 

than  the  orchards  on  the  creeks  and  rivals.     No  cotton  is  now  r 

the  county,  ex('C])t  small  patches  for  home  consumption.    In  tin 

the  faruKM's  raised  it  in  considerable  quantities  for  market.     B 

not  chiimed  that  this  is  a  cotton   region.     Tobacco  raising  an 

and  ijjraiii  farming  are  the  chief  pursuits.     Much  improvement 

mode  of  farming  and  breeds  of  stock  has  been  made  in  the  las 

tcr  of  a  century.     This  improvement  is  due  in  a  great  measun 

l:itc  Dr.  F.  H.  Gordon,  who  about  the  year  1836,  then  a  teachc 

literary  institution,  Clinton  College,  went  to  Kentucky  and  bro 

the  farm  on  whi(?h  the  college  was  situated  a  herd  of  the  bestbr 

Durham  cattle,  and  began  to  sow  blue-grass.     These  were  no 

the  lirst  of  that  superior  stock  ever  brought  to  Smith  county 

doctor  was  regarded  as  an  enthusiast,  and  so  it  must  be  admit 

was.     But  he  was  a  man  of  energy,  a  deep  thinker,  a  clear  writ 

struck  out  by  reason  and  experiment  many  highly  useful  sugg 

for  the  improvement  of  farming.     Others,  as  is  often  the  "case 

hold  of  his  ideas,  and  with   more  caution   reduced  them  to  vi 

practical  results.     A.ivd  wow  the  farms  of  that  section  of  the  < 
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are  covered  with  blue-grass  and  grasses  for  hay,  and  here  may  be  seen 
the  very  finest  short-horn  cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  sheep  and 
Berkshire  and  Chester  hogs.  The  example  thus  set  has  spread  to  other 
portions  of  the  country,  all  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  ex- 
amples and  teachings  of  Dr.  Gordon.  There  is  still  ample  room  for 
improvement  on  most  of  the  farms.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  suited  to  a 
great  variety  of  crops.  There  is  much  land  yet  in  forest  that  should 
be  in  grass.  Some  years  ago,  the  venerable  Judge  Keith,  who  graced 
the  Circuit  Court  bench  for  about  half  a  century,  while  riding  up  one 
of  the  large  creeks,  in  company  with  another,  looking  at  the  rich 
bottoms  and  the  tall  hills,  covered  with  forest  timbers  and  wild  grasses, 
said  with  much  enthusiasm  to  his  companion,  "Sir,  this  is  the  finest 
poor  man's  country  in  the  world.  Here  are  the  rich  creek  bottoms 
that  produce  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  all  the  grains ;  and 
these  bottoms  are  not  in  bodies  large  enough  to  induce  the  wealthy  to 
want  them  for  homes,  and  hence  the  poor  can  buy  them  at  cheap  rates ; 
and  here  are  the  hills  that  afford  abundant  range  for  their  stock,  wild 
grasses  in  all  seasons,  and  mast  for  their  hogs  in  the  winter." 

Labor  is  comparatively  scarce.  Field  hands  are  worth  from  $8  to 
$12  per  month ;  house  servants,  from  $2  to  $4.  Most  of  the  farms  are 
cultivated  on  shares. 

Curious  Records.  In  looking  over  the  pages  of  an  old  record  book 
now  in  the  office  of  the  County  Court  Clerk  of  Smith  county,  many 
things  are  met  with  that  give  an  insight  into  the  early  history  of  Smith 
county  and  the  customs  of  our  fathers.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  Court 
of  Pleas^and  Quarter  Sessions  first  met  at  the  house  of  Tilmore  Dixon, 
(where  the  village  of  Dixon's  Springs  now  stands,)  and  organized  on 
the  16th  day  of  December,  1799,  there  being  present  and  sworn  as 
justices  of  the  peace  and  members  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  Garrett  Fitzgerald,  William  Alexander,  James  Given,  Til- 
more  Dixon,  Thomas  Harmon,  James  Hibbetts,  William  Walton  and 
Peter  Turney.  This  last  was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  member 
of  our  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  name.  Moses  Fisk  administered  the 
necessary  oaths  to  them,  after  which  he  was  appointed  clerk,  pro  tem.y 
and  was  sworn  in  turn  by  Garrett  Fitzgerald.  Amos  Lacy  was  ap- 
pointed constable. 

The  minutes  of  the  court  appear  to  have  been  kept  with  very  brief 
notes  of  the  business.  The  court  exercised  a  very  extensive  jurisdic-* 
tion<.   There  was  appointed  at  every  quarter  session  a  grand  aivd  tx^N^Tefc 
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jury,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  powers  of  County  Courts,  took 
cognizauce  of  pleas,  civil  and  criminal.  The  court,  on  the  6  ret  of  Au- 
gnat,  made  a  number  of  orders  for  the  laying  out  of  roadi^  in  %-firioiie 
directions  on  the  north  sideot  the  river.  At  the  March  term,  1 800,  an 
order  was  made  for  laying  out  a  road  "from  the  mouth  of  Cancy  Fork 
to  the  Indian  boundary."  This  road  was  the  first  one  south  ol  thr 
Cumberland  and  west  of  Caney  Fork,  and  would  have  to  be  about 
thirty  miles  long,  b-s  it  was  that  distance  to  the  Indian  boundary.  ITie 
north  side  of  the  river  was  tirst  settled.  S.  M.  File,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  notes,  says:  "I  have  often  sat  with  rapt  attention 
8nd  heartl  my  grandfather  tell  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  He  with  his  family,  and  two  other  men  with  their 
families,  made  the  first  settlements  any  distance  from  the  south  hank 
of  the  Cumberland  and  west  of  the  Caney  Fork.  There  being  then 
no  road  save  the  paths  of  wild  beasts,  these  pioneers  struck  out  boldly 
into  the  great  forest,  encountering  at  every  step  canebrakes,  that  made 
progress  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  They  held  a  council  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  getting  through  these  canebrakes,  and  because  of  the 
danger  of  the  caue  piercing  their  horses'  legs  if  cut  low,  they  deter- 
mined to  merely  cut  off  the  hea\-y,  leafy  tojis,  and  then  press  their 
teams  and  wagons  over  them.  Having  reached  their  destination,  fif- 
tcep  miles  scnth  of  the  river,  on  the  banks  o(  a  beautiful  stream, 
Smith's  Fork,  they  spread  their  tents  and  commenced  throwing  np  log 
huts,  and  cutting  down  and  burning  the  cane  and  timber  to  make  a 
'  clearing,'  where  they  could  raise  a  little  com  for  bread.  As  for  meat, 
the  streams  and  forest  were  full  of  that — fat  bear,  deer,  turkey  and 
other  game  in  great  abundance.  These  hardy  men,  having  followed 
the  standard  of  Washington  through  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, now  came  to  this  fertile  land  to  renew  their  labors  and  enlaige 
the  area  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  The  first  night  after  they 
had  camped,  my  grandfather  erected  his  family  altar,  and  offered  ap  his 
evening  prayei^— no  doubt  the  first  Christian  worship  ever  offered  in 
that  vast  region,  extending  thence  southward  for  hundreds  of  milea; 
unless,  perchance,  some  stalwart  hunter,  whilst  resting  from  the  chase 
of  the  day  beneath  the  'starry  canopy,'  inspired  by  the  magnificnit 
scenes  of  primitive  nature  around,  'looking  through  natnie  up  to  na- 
ture's Crod,'  may  have  sent  up  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  md 
breathed  a  prayer  of  adoration.  Those  vast  canebrakes  that  have  hmg 
since  disappeared,  afforded  abundant  food  for  horses  and  cattle  dnri^ 
the  year.     And  let  me  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  iritb  pmper 
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care,  we  can  again  soon  have  cane  for  our  cattle  to  live  on  in  the  win- 
ter, and  it  is  a  nutritious  food  for  them.     If  we  were  to  enclose  our 
forest  lands  in  Smith,  or  other  counties  with  similar  soil,  and  keep  the 
stock  from  them  during  the  spring  and  summer,  they  would  soon  be 
covered  with  cane.     The  destruction  is  caused  by  stock  eating  up  the 
young,  tender,  sweet  stalks  that  come  up  in  the  spring.     But  if  this 
young  cane  is  kept  free  from  the  depredations  of  stock  until  winter,  it 
then  becomes  hard  and   the  stock  will  only  eat  off  the  rich  foliage, 
which  puts  out  again  next  spring.     This  I  know  by  experience.     I 
have  a  small  canebrake  made  in  this  way,  and  a  neighbor  has  about 
one  hundred  acres  cane  raised   in   the   same  manner."      Adverting 
again  to  the  venerable  old  record  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  first  order  levying  a  county  tax  for  the  year  1801  is  given^ 
and  from  it  we  may  at  least  learn  a  lesson  of  economy :     "Ordered,  that 
there  be  a  county  tax  of  6J  cents  on  each  100  acres  of  land,  6J  cents 
on  each  white  poll,  Vl\  cents  on  each  black  poll,  and  50  cents  on  each 
stud  horse  for  the  present  year."     Nor  was  the  venerable  Court  of 
Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  afraid  to  pass  ordinances  to  restrain  men 
from  extortion  wlio  undertook  to  carry  on  a  business  that  was  to  be 
patronized  by  the  public,  as  witness  the  following  order  made  at  its 
first  term :     "  On  motion  of  Tilmore  Dixon,  ordered  that  all  tavern- 
keepers  be  allowed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  at  the  following  rates,  to- 
wit:  good  whisky  and  brandy,  12  J  cents  by  the  half-pint;  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper,  25  cents ;  for  corn  and  oats  by  the  gallon,  12 J  cents; 
for  two  bundles  of  fodder,  2  pence ;  for  pasturage  twenty-four  hours, 
1 2 J  cents  ;  for  lodging,  6 J  cents."     And  thereuiwn  it  was  further  or- 
dered that  Tilmore  Dixon  be  allowed  a  license  to  keep  tavern.     The 
court   seemed  then   to    be   omnii)otent.      No  one  was  permitted    to 
build  a  mill  without  an  order  from  the  court,  and  the  toll  fixed  by  the 
same  authority.     As  a  specimen  of  this  exercise  of  power,  the  follow- 
ing quaint  order,  made  at  September  term,  1800,  is  given  :  "  Ordered, 
that  William  Saunders  be  allowed  to  build  a  saw  and  grist-mill  on 
Dixon's  Creek,  about  200  yards  below  the  Blue  Spring,  under  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions,  to- wit :  the  dam  not  to  be  more  than  twelve  feet 
high,  the  water  to  be  drawn  off,    if  requested  by  Maj.  Dixon,  by  the 
15th  of  June  in  each  year."     So  Mr.  Saunders  was  obliged  to  keep  on 
the  good  side  of  Maj.  Dixon.     The  next  exhibits  the  same  care  of  the 
public  and  individual  rights,  made  at  June  term,  1804 :  "Ordered,  that 
Leonard  Fite  have  the  privilege  of  building  a  water  grist-mill  on 
Smith's  fork  of  the  Caney  Fork,  he  being  the  owner  of  the  lands  on 
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both  sides  of  tlie  river,  and  that  he  be  allowed  the  casloraaty  foil  for  I 
grinding."     Afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  "ordered   that  Jacob   ' 
Overall  have  leave  to  Ituild  a  grist  and   saw  mill,  on  Smith's  fort  of  ' 
tbe  Caney  Fork,  it  being  suggested  that  he  owns  the   lands  on  both    ' 
Bides  of  the  stream,  but  upon  this  express  condition,  that  be  doe*  not    j 
dam  lip  the  water  so  as  to  injure  the  mill  already  granted  to  Leonard    I 
Fite,  and  that  he  be  authi)riz%d  to  receive  the  customary  toll."     File's 
mill  wa»  built,  and  did  good  service  till   about  the  year  1840,  when  it 
was  swept  away  by  a  high  rise.     This  old  court  seems  from  its  mia-    | 
utea  to  have  been  for  the  first  four  years  ambulatory   in  its  sittings,    I 
part  of  the  time  at  the  house  of  Maj.  Dixon ;  then  at  Wm,  Saunders*, 
the  place  where  Dr.  J.  L.  Alexander  now  lives;  then  at  Fort  Blount; 
then  at  Col.  Walton's,  at  tlie  mouth  of  Caney  Fork ;  then  on  Peyton's 
Creek,  and  alternating  around  at  these  places,  till  in  1804  tbe  county    ' 
site  was  fixed  at  the  place  where  Carthage  now  stands,  which  was  laid 
ont  on  the  lands  o£  Willi:im  Walton,  one  mile   below   the   mouth  of    . 
Caney  Fork,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cumberland.     Col.  Wm.  Walton    '1 
had,  at  an  early  day,  made  a  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cum-    j 
berland,  at  the  mouth  of  Caney  Fork,  and  had   erected  bouses  of  en-    1 
tertainment  at  convenient  distances  for  travelers  moving  from  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  had  cut  a  road,  yet  called  after  bis  name, 
from  the  junction  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Caney  Fork  eastwald 
across  the  mountain.     These  houses  he  supplied  with  grain  from  hie 
Cumberland  farm,  and  with  meat  furnished  by  hunt«TS  whom  he  kept 
in  his  employ  for  this  purpose.     This  was  then,  and  is  yet,  a  great 
highway  for  persons  moving  to  what  was  then  called  the  "Ciunberknd 
country." 

The  following  letter  from  a  practical  farmer,  and  one  familiar  with 
the  country,  will  give  some  additional  information : 

GoBDOHSviLLE,  April  16,  1874. 
J.  B.  Killebrew,  Secretary,  Nashville,  Tain.: 

Cumberland  River  runs  through  the  county  from  the  east  to  the  west,  di- 
viding it  into  two  unequal  parte,  the  larger  one  beine  on  theaonthuda. 
The  surface  is  in  hills  and  valleys,  trending  north  or  south  according  as  tiiej 
are  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  river.  These  valleys  are  remarka- 
bly fertile,  and  so  are  the  bills  to  the  tops,  eepecially  on  tiieir  north,  east 
and  west  sides.  Caney  Fork,  the  largest  tributary  tbe  Cumberland  has,  «d- 
ters  the  county  at  its  south-eaat  corner,  aLd  running  nearly  north,  uoptiM 
into  the  Cumberland  one  mile  above  Curthnge,  the  county  seat,  Beodas 
these  two,  the  other  atreams  of  tbe  county  become  nearly  dry  in  Bomnuf^ 
and  consequently  are  of  but  little  use  in  driving  machinery.  Oorn,  whM^. 
oata,rye,  hay  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops  cultivated,  for  sll  of  «U(h' 
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the  soil  is  well  adapted.  Timothy,  herds-grass  and  clover  are  the  chief  hay 
grasses,  though  a  number,  especially  of  tobacco  farmers,  still  persist  in  the 
folly  of  sowing  annual  grasses  for  hay.  Blue-grass  does  well  as  a  most  val- 
uable pasture  grass,  but  notwithstanding  it  was  introduced  here  forty  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  H.  Gordon,  and  has  been  a  perfect  success,  still  but 
few  have  their  lands  sodded,  when  all  could  have  tnem  so  without  expense 
and  with  but  little  labor.  Every  hill  in  the  county  might  be  covered  with 
this  beautiful  and  profitable  grass.  Orchard  grass  has  done  well  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  tried.  The  most  valuable  timber  is  poplar, 
oak  and  black  walnut.  Poplar  is  most  abundant,  and  is  used  for  lumber 
and  shingles,  and  in  that  form  has  been  exported  in  considerable  amounts. 
As  to  which  is  more  profitable,  raising  stock  or  cultivating  the  money  crops, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  farmers  in  this  county.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  with  proper  attention  to  grasses,  hay,  etc.,  with  the  cereals, 
taking  into  consideration  the  preservation  of  the  soil,  stock  raising  is  greatly 
the  more  profitable.  The  small  experiments  in  sheep  husbandry  have  proved 
that,  but  for  the  dogs,  that  department  of  stock  raising  would  be  very  pro- 
fitable. If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  we  could  have  civilized  legisla- 
tion on  this  question,  then  the  hills  of  Smith  county  would  be  covered  with 
wealth-producing  flocks.  There  are  no  nurseries  of  any  importance  in  the 
county;  only  one  or  two  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  limited  to  a  few  kinds  of 
fruit.  Orchards  have  been  extensively  planted  in  the  last  few  years.  Lands 
are  too  high  here  to  invite  agricultural  immigrants.  They  range  from  ten 
to  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  improvements.  Our  people  would 
welcome  sober,  industrious  immigrants  of  all  classes.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  emigration  from  the  county  to  the  West  and  South-west. 

Very  respectfully,  John  W.  Bowen. 

7b?r/ix.  Carthage,  the  county  seat,  situated  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  is  fifty-one  miles  above  Nashville.  It  has  a  population  of  500. 
Among  the  business  establishments  are  three  dry-goods  stores,  one 
drug-store,  a  hotel  and  several  groceries.  It  is  a  good  shipping  point. 
N^ew  Middleton,  seven  miles  from  Carthage,  has  a  population  of  250, 
three  stores,  one  drug-store,  two  groceries  and  a  woolen  mill.  Dixon 
Springs  has  about  the  same  population  as  the  latter,  three  stores,  one 
grocery  and  a  good  school.  Rome  is  an  old,  dilapidated  town  with 
two  stores  and  a  drug-store.  Gordonsville,  with  a  population  of  100, 
has  two  stores.  Chestnut  Mound  has  a  population  of  100,  two  stores, 
two  groceries  and  one  hotel.  Difficult  and  Grant vi lie  are  small  post 
villages. 

Hchooh,  The  county  is  not  so  well  provided  with  schools  as  is  de- 
drable.  But  few  really  good  schools  exist,  and  but  little  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  free  schools. 

Social  Status.  In  no  county  is  there  more  real  honest  worth  among 
the  masses  than  in  Smith.  Occasional  feuds  spring  up  between  those 
docupying  different  sides  of  the  river,  but  with  this  exce^\AO\i\3Ci^^a\Mi- 
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s  notetk  .V     he  kindly  intercourse  that  esista  between  its  c 

esty  in  t payraent  of  debts  is  neeessa,ry  to  a  man's  social  stand- 

The  peoDle,  however,  sadly   need  enterprise.     They  cling  to  the 
rays,  whi     ,  though  highly  conservative,  are  not  suited  to  the  hab- 
^nd  tendeiiv.es  of  the  age.     Railroads  are  greatly  needed,  and  it  is 
dly  possible  to  hope  for  a  change  for  the  better  until  more  marked 
made  accessible  by  means  of  good  railroads.     The  greatest  stimn- 
vhich  agriculture  can  receive  is  to  have  a  ready  market  for  all  lie 
iJuets  oi  the  soil.     Destitute  of  manufactories,  the  farmers  are  com- 
bed to  confine  their  attent!""  to  »  few  staple  crops,  and  a  lai^  pei^ 
of  the  value  of  tl  *d   in  the  delay  and   cxpenw 

g     i..iig  to  market. 


STEWAKT   C{  UNTY. 
CousTV    Seat — Do^'ER. 


■« 


Stewart  county  dates  itJ*  orgJiniration  from  an  early  period  in  tb» 
present  century,  and  but  a  few  years  after  the  State  became  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Union,  The  act  erecting  the  county  bears  dat«  No- 
vember 1,  1803,  and  was  passed  while  the  Legislature  was  sitting  at 
Knoxville.  The  act  provides  that  "Montgomery  couoty  be  divided 
by  a  line  which  shall  commence  in  the  Kentucky  line,  thirteen  miles 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Clarksville,  and  run  south  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State,"  and  all  the  territory  west  of  this  line  was 
"constituted  a  separate  and  distinct  county,  called  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Stewart."  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Duncan  Stew- 
art, an  energetic  and  prosperous  farmer.  The  county  "at  that  time  em- 
braced a  vast  domain,  running  westward  as  far  as  the  Tennessee 
River  and  .south  to  the  Alabama  line.  It  embraced  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Houston,  Humphreys,  Perry,  Wayne,  and  a  part  of  Hardin  and 
Lewis.  Upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  title  of  the  Chickasaws  in 
1819  to  the  lands  in  the  "  Western  District,"  as  it  was  then  called,  now 
West" Tennessee,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  extended  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  covered  over  1,200  square  miles,  or  more  than  % 
fourth  of  the  State.  All  deeds  made  for  property  in  the  Western  1 
trict  were  recorded  in  Stewart,  until  the  district  was  sorre;  1 
organized   into   counties.     November  7,  1821,  thirteen  new 
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were  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  be  established  in  the  Chickasaw 
territory,  and  after  that  period  Stewart  county  was  shorn  of  much  of 
its  glory. 

Extent — Topography.  The  last  dismemberment  of  the  territory  of 
Stewart  occurred  in  1^1,  when  Houston  was  formed.  This  reduced 
the  limits  of  Stewart  to  about  425  square  miles,  or  about  270,000 
acres.  The  number  of  acres  returned  to  the  Comptroller  in  1872  was 
264,041,  and  in  1873,  257,042.  The  United  States  census,  which  is 
manifestly  inaccurate,  shows  only  183,762  acres,  or  more  than  one- 
third  less  than  the  county  assessor  returned  for  taxation.  Stewart 
county,  like  all  the  counties  on  the  Highland  Rim,  has  a  high  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  is  drained  by  frequent  and  rapid  streams.  The 
Cumberland  River  enters  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county  and 
runs  approximately  in  a  north-westerly  direction  until  it  reaches  a 
point  beyond  Dover,  when  it  turns  and  runs  nearly  north,  and  parallel 
with  the  Tennessee  river,  which  bounds  the  western  side  of  the  county  • 
Between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  is  an  elevated  ridge,  called 
the  Tennessee  Ridge.  This  is  the  water-shed  between  the  two  streams^ 
Numerous  subordinate  ridges  shoot  out  from  this  main  one,  more  or 
less  parallel  with  each  other,  between  which  numerous  streams  descend 
on  the  west  to  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  east  to  the  Cumberland.  The 
region  betw^een  the  rivers  is  much  broken,  and  aside  from  the  valleys 
bordering  the  streams,  is  of  but  small  agricultural  importance.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Cumberland  the  country  is  more  level,  and 
some  rich  areas  are  found  remote  from  the  streams.  The  surface  of 
the  country  grows  more  level  as  one  travels  back  from  the  river,  until 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  it  is  prairie-like  in  its  flatness^ 
highly  fertile,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of  the  Highland  Rim 
in  its  attractions  for  the  farmer  and  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  in- 
dustrious. 

Lands  and  ^oila.  The  lands  may  be  divided  into  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural. The  mineral  or  iron  lands  are  found  on  both  sides  of  th» 
Cumberland,  extending  to  the  Tennessee  on  the  w'est,  and  cover  fully 
one-third  of  the  county.  For  half  a  century  Stewart  county  has  been  the 
(tenter  of  the  great  iron  interests  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Samuel  and  John 
Stacker,  by  their  knowledge,  skill  and  industry,  reaped .  princely  for- 
tunes from  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  county,  and  gave  a  charac- 
ter to  Tennessee  charcoal  iron,  which  has  made  it  famous  everywhere* 
This  added  greatly  to  the  character  of  Stewart  county  as  a  mineral  re- 
gion, and  before  the  war  there  were  in  operation  in  the  county,  four- 
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teen  furnaces,  making  nearly  20,000  tons  of  pig-iron  annus 
large  part  of  this  pig-iron  was  made  into  sugar  kettles  and  I 
boiler  plate.  The  Stewart  county  metal  produced  kettles  suj 
those  made  in  Scotland,  and  were  pronounced  by  sugar  plante 
the  best  in  the  world.  Many  of  these  lauds  ^jave  l>een  stri] 
timber,  but  sprouts  shoot  up  very  rapidly  and  would  speedily  * 
second  growth  suitable  for  coaling  purposes,  all  over  the  denu( 
region,  but  for  the  fires.  Some  of  this  second  growth  arouni; 
Furnace  is  now  being  worked.  Unlike  the  counties  of  Waj 
Ixjwis,  the  lands  in  the  iron  regions  are  not  cursed  with  steri! 
are  moderately  productive,  and  all  the  low  places  eminently  so. 
the  Cumberland  Iron  Works  there  are  some  splendid  farms,  v 
times  past  supplied  all  the  provender  consumed  at  the  rollin; 
Some  of  these  lands  are  thought  to  be  well  adapted  to  blue-j 
experiments  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  George  T.  Lewis  w 
tirely  satisfactory,  and  it  was  his  belief  that  blue-grass  could  1 
as  valuable  to  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  ai 
those  in  the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky.  But  whether  bl 
does  well  on  these  lands  or  not,  it  is  known  that  timothy,  here 
clover  and  corn  grow  well  and  make  the  iron  or  mineral  li 
Stewart  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  The  old  coaling  lands 
prices  varying  from  one  to  three  dollars,  according  to  locat 
quantity  wanted.  Of  the  agricultural  lands  ])roper,  there  are 
varieties,  all  having  some  peculiar  excellences  or  aptitudes  and  < 
in  others.  Indeed  varietv  is  characteristic  of  the  lands  in  I 
Tliese  lands  may  be  classified  thus:  1st.  The  high  rollin 
between  tlie  rivers.  2d.  The  alluvial  bottoms.  3d.  The  re< 
4t]i.  Tlie  flat  lands.  Taking  them  up  in  order,  we  shall  ] 
largest  proportion  of  rolling  lands  on  the  south  and  west  sid< 
Cumberland  River.  The  great  Tennessee  ridge,  with  its  oifshoot 
witliin  this  (classification.  The  tops  of  these  ridges  are  sometin 
and  flat  and  afford  good  areas  for  cultivation.  Moderately  fei 
well  adapted  to  fruit,  they  are  gradually  coming  into  eul 
These  ridges  rise  between  500  and  600  hundred  feet  above  t 
nessee,  and  persons  residing  upon  their  summits  are  seldom  ; 
by  malarial  or  miasmatic  diseases.  Well  timbered  with  wl 
black  oak,  these  lands  are  more  valuable  as  supplying  matt 
staves  and  boards  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  These  ridj 
sell  froni  three  to  ten  dollars  })er  acre.  The  amount  of  bott< 
in  Stewart  county  is  very  considenible.     The  bottoms  on  both 
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the  Cumberland  River  and  on  one  side  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
will  of  themselves,  make  an  area  of  fifty  square  miles.  And  if  to 
these,  we  add  the  low  lands  on  the  numerous  creeks  that  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  rivers,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  not  less  than  sev- 
enty or  eighty  square  miles  of  the  richest  alluvial  lands.  These  bot- 
toms are  singularly  productive  of  Indian  corn  and  oats.  Seventy-live 
bushels  of  the  former  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Timothy,  herds- 
grass,  clover,  millet  and  indeed  all  the  hay  grasses  revel  in  the  abound- 
ing fertility  of  these  bottoms.  The  morning  fogs,  too,  charged  with 
humidity,  add  to  the  wonderful  growth,  so  that  four  tons  of  hay  have 
in  places  been  taken  from  an  acre  of  this  land.  In  the  valleys,  the 
wild  growth  indicates  an  exuberant  fertility.  The  walnut,  wild  cherry, 
]){)plar  and  hickory  abound  with  occasional  groves  of  the  sugar  tree. 
'J'he  bottom  lands,  unimproved,  on  the  streams  south  and  west  of  the 
Cumberland,  sell  for  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  Bottoms  on  the 
cieeks  north  and  east  of  the  Cumberland  sell  higher  by  five  dollars 
])  r  acre.  The  bottoms  on  the  Tennessee  sell  low;  price  from  five 
t')  ten  dollars.  Cumberland  River  bottoms  are  about  twice  as  high.  The 
l/'.»ttomson  Saline  Creek  sell  higher  than  any  others  in  the  county. 
']  licy  are  worth  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
I;:  iiitiful,  level  and  fertile,  and  are  seldom  injured  by  overflows,  while 
r;nnerous  handsome  building  sites  lie  convenient.  On  the  north  side 
<>:  tlie  Cumberland,  on  the  road  leading  from  Dover  to  Lafayette, 
iCciitucky,  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State.  They 
\\\\t  limestone,  and  in  all  their  characteristics  resemble  the  lands  of  the 

<  antral  Basin  of  the  State.  Ascending  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
\  illey  they  change  in  character,  and  become  identical  with  the  cherty 
1  uids  south  of  the  county  seat.  A  steep  ridge  intervenes  between  the 
l.rad-spring  of  Dyer's  Creek  and  that  of  Green  Tree  Grove  or  Dry 
V  rock.  The  lands  near  the  head  of  the  latter  creek  are  not  fertile, 
i;'  ing  rather  inclined  to  be  marshy  in  winter  and  hard  and  dry  in  sum- 
1  H*r.  Whitish  in  appearance,  and  upon  the  higher  points  rocky  to 
h'lih  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  any  purposes  but  the  growth 
<•    timber,  they  are  not  settled  to  any  extent.     Descending  the  course 

<  :  the  stream  the  lands  improve  in  appedrance  and  fertility.  Indeed, 
i-  would  be  difficult  in  any  State  to  find  soils  more  kind,  and  veg- 
(val)le  growth  more  luxuriant,  than  are  to  be  found  upon  this 
h  icam.      The    bottoms    are  wide,    extending    sometimes    for    miles 

lib  scarcely  a  rise  that  might  be  called  a   second  bank,  gradually 

<  .anging    character    from    bottom    lands    to   "b!irren    plains."      It 
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must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  "  barren  plains'* 
titute  of  fertility.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  by  many  j 
to  the  low  lands  on  the  streams,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  fruit.  The  red  lands  in  the  north-eastern  come 
county  are  by  far  the  best.  They  are  a  continuation  of  that 
lands  so  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  which  embraces  all  the  i 
parts  of  Christian,  Todd  and  Ix)p:an  counties,  in  Kentucky, 
northern  part  of  Montgomery  in  Tennessee.  They  are  pec 
having  no  stone  or  gravel,  and  the  limestone  rock  lies  at  a  gre 
beneath  the  surface.  As  tobacco  lands,  this  body  of  land  has  i 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  if  in  the* Mississippi  Valley.  It  has  a 
rolling  surface,  small  and  indifferent  timber,  mostly  black-ji 
hickory,  with  an  undergrowth  of  hazel  and  gum,  and  in  the  e 
tory  of  the  State  were  regarded  with  indifference  on  accouni 
scarcity  of  wood  and  water.  Wood  is  now  abundant,  but  dui 
summer  months  the  stock  suffers  for  good  fresh  water.  The 
of  many  farmers  in  this  locality  for  stock  water  in  the  summe 
pools  along  the  bed  of  Dry  Creek,  which  is  rightly  named,  ii 
as  it  invariably  goes  dry  in  the  summer.  Farmers  are  so 
obliged  to  send  their  stock  several  miles.  Yet  notwithstand 
inconvenience,  the  red  land  ])ortion  of  the  county  is  by  far  t 
desirable.  The  soil  is  generous  in  the  extreme.  Thirty  bu 
wheat,  seventy-five  of  corn,  are  not  unusual.  Tobacco  ofte 
1,500  pounds  per  acre,  and  of  a  quality  so  rich,  yet  so  fine,  so 
tough  and  elastic  and  so  abounding  in  the  essential  oils  of  tol 
to  command  the  very  best  prices.  These  red  lands  cover  an 
thirty  square  miles,  and  are  worth  from  thirty  to  sixty  dol 
acre,  though  fur  removed  from  market  or  facilities  for  transp 

The  fourth  and  last  variety  which  we  have  adopted  are  the  fl 
These  are  immediately  south  of  the  red  lands,  and  are  called  **  b 
because  once  barren  of  timber.  Thev  resemble  verv  much  t 
liist  described,  and  will  probably  in  the  course  of  nature  l>e< 
the  same  character.  They  have,  indeed,  undergone  a  great 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  It  was  a  custom  with  the  early 
to  burn  off  these  lands  every  spring,  in  order  that  the  barren 
strong,  coarse,  but  nutritious  herbage,  might  spring  up  and  supj 
mer  grazing  for  their  cattle.  During  spring  and  summer,  the 
of  a  hundred  bells  mifrht  have  been  heard  as  the  cattle  brows 
the  natural  meadows.  There  were  but  few  trees,  and  those  of 
ferior  kind  for  tvuvV^er,  being  scrubby  black  jack,  which,  owinj 
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thickness  of  the  bark,  is  able  to  resist  the  prairie  fires.  There  was  no 
undergrowth,  and  the  strawberry  vines  laden  with  fruit  in  the  spring 
filled  the  air  with  delightful  odors.  The  wild  honeysuckle,  lady  slipper 
and  wild  pink  contributed  their  fragrance  and  their  flowers  to  the  land- 
scape. The  soil,  however,  wA  poor.  A  cold,  clammy,  whitish  soil, 
with  here  and  there  a  marshy  spot  covered  with  large  water  oaks,  which 
were  protected  from  the  fires  by  the  dampness  of  their  place  of  growth, 
was  characteristic  of  the  land  in  wintor.  A  few  settlers  built  houses 
along  the  margins  of  the  wet  weather  streams  and  cleared  a  few  acres. 
In  order  to  protect  their  fences,  fires  were  interdicted.  A  rank  under- 
growth of  gum,  hazel,  hickory  and  red  oak  sprung  up.  The  barren 
grass  disappeared.  Black  jacks  died  out.  Red  oaks,  post  oaks  and 
hickories  shot  up  into  the  upper  air.  Several  generations  of  leaves 
fell  to  the  earth  and  rotted.  The  soil  blackened.  The  roots  of  the 
trees  penetrated  the  subsoil,  admitted  the  air  and  gave  to  it  porosity. 
A  good  drainage  supervened.  Marshy  places  dried  up,  and  the  land 
became  productive.  A  region  of  country  south  of  Lrafayette,  Ken- 
tucky, and  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  old  Skinner^s  Ferry  road,  that 
was  once  regarded  as  of  no  value  whatever,  except  as  a  range  for-cattle, 
is  now  in  great  demand  as  farming  land.  Thirty  years  ago  a  cow  or 
horse  could  be  seen  for  miles,  there  being  no  undergrowth  or  timber  to 
obstruct  the  view.  It  is  impossible  now  to  ride  on  horseback  through 
the  woods.  Impenetrable  thickets  have  sprung  up,  and  all  the  features 
which  distinguished  the  landscape  thirty  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  country  at  that  time,  have  disappeared.  These  lands 
are  worth  from  $6  to  $10  per  acre.  They  grow  tobacco,  wheat,  corn 
and  clover,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  the  land  which  they  adjoin  on 
the  north. 

Streams  and  Water^ower.  Stewart,  like  Perry,  has  its  water-shed 
between  two  rivers,  and  a  perfect  system  of  drainage.  Beginning  at 
the  point  where  the  Cumberland  River  enters  the  county,  and  noting 
first  the  streams  on  the  lefl,  we  find  first  of  all  Elk  Creek,  whieh  has 
a  constant  supply  of  water.  It  is  a  valuable  milling  stream — one  of 
the  best  in  the  county.  The  bottoms  are  not  so  wide  as  some  others.  It 
rises  on  the  Tennessee  Ridge  and  enters  the  Cumberland  nearly  opposite 
the  Checkered  House.  South  Cross  Creek,  upon  which  is  situated  Dover 
Furnace,  has  the  same  starting  ridge  and  the  same  destination.  It  has 
good  stable  banks  and  a  constant  supply  of  water.  Long  Creek,  par- 
allel with  the  last,  aflbrds  plenty  of  water  for  milling  purposes.  It 
already  drives  two  saw-mills.     The  bottoms  are  very  good.     Lick 
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Creek  heads  in  Tennessee  Ridge  and  enters  the  Cumb^rla 
Dover.     This  is  also  a  milling  stream,  and  once  propelled  a  g< 
The  bottoms  on  this  creek  are  rather  narrow.     Hickman  Cre< 
the  Cumberland  a  mile  below  Dover.    It  has  one  goo<l  mill.    ' 
are  good  but  bottoms  narrow.     Bear  Cijeek  empties  into  the 
land  near  Gatling  Shoals.     This  stream  is  swallowed  up  du 
summer  by  the  sand  and  debris,  and  is  utterly  worthless  as 
power.     There  are  some  wide  bottoms  and  good  farms  on  it. 
Creek  enters  the  Cumberland  two  miles  below  the  mouth 
Creek.     It  has  a  good  flouring  mill  upon  it.     Its  bottoms  a 
Neville's  Creek  is  short,  the  Tenne&see  Ridge  here  approaehiu 
to  the  river.     There  are  some  excellent  farms  on  this  stream. 
Creek  is  the  only  remaining  one  between  Tennessee   Ridge 
Cuml)erland.    It  runs  nearly  north.   There  are  some  excellen( 
lands  in  this  part  of  the  county.     Large  quantities  are  raised 
to  Clarksville.     Returning  again  to  the  point  where  the  Cun 
enters  the  county,  and  taking  the  streams  on  the  right  bank, 
notice  Bullpasture  Creek,  which  is  worthless  as  a  water-power 
wide  fertile  bottoms  upon  it.  North  Cross  Creek  heads  in  the  "  I 
and  empties  into  the  Cumberland  opposite  South  Cross  Creek, 
are  good  mills,  good  farms  and  good  timber  on  this  creek.    Cu 
rises  also  in  the  "barrens,"  runs  south-west,  and  empties  into  t 
berhind  three  miles  below  North   Cross  Creek.     It  is  a  pooi 
power.     Some  good   farms  lie  upon   it.     Dyer's  Creek  head; 
northern  part  of  the  county,  flows  south-west,   and  empties 
Cumberland  opposite  Dover.     We  have  already  spoken  of  tl 
on  this  creek.     It    is  worthless  as  a  watcr-i)Ower.     Banks 
changeable.    Saline  Creek,  of  whose  lands  mention  has  also  be< 
rises  in  the  '^  barrens,"  and  running  west,  empties  into  the  Cun 
(me  mile  above  Tol)acco  Port.    It  has  one  good  flouring  mill, 
nishes  several  excellent  sites  for  others.     It  is  said  that  more  i 
ter  tobacco  is  raised  on  the  bottoms  of  this  stream  than  on  an 
in  the  county.    There  are  some  tasteful  farm  houses  and  good  i 
ments  in  the   way  of  stables  and  out-houses  on  this  stream 
(Tceks  named  are  all   tributaries  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
creeks  have  an  average  distance  of  about  four  miles  between  th 
it  is  thus  seen  that  the  larger  part  of  Stewart  county  is  a  succ< 
ridges  and  valleys,  running  out  at  right  angles  to  the  river 
soutli-west   side,  as   far  as  the  Tennessee  Ridge,  and   on   tin 
<'ast  side  as  far  as  the  level  lands  of  Kentucky.     On  the  west 
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the  Tennessee  Ridge,  and  tributary  to  the  Tennessee  River,  are  Leather- 
wood,  Standing  Rock,  Panther  Creek,  Birds  Creek  and  Rushings 
Creek.  The  first  is  considered  the  best  water-power,  and  upon  it  are 
situated  Clarke  and  LaGrange  Furnaces.  The  farms  on  Leatherwood 
are  very  fine,  and  grow  corn  in  great  abundance. 

LeaseSy  Rents,  Stock  and  Labor.  Where  land  is  generally  so  abun- 
dant as  in  Stewart  county,  leases  are  very  rare.  Some  few  places  are 
leased  for  a  term  of  years,  in  which  the  tenant  agrees  to  keep  the  farm 
in  repair  and  give  one-third  of  the  crop.  For  clearing  heavily  tim- 
bered land  $10  per  acre  are  paid,  and  this  does  not  include  fencing. 
Much  clearing  is  done  for  the  timber,  the  latter  being  sold  to  steam- 
boats and  furnaces.  Land  rents  for  one-third  of  the  cijops.  Tobacco 
lands,  from  $6  to  $8 ;  wheat  lands,  one-third  the  net  yield.  When  the 
landlord  furnishes  tools  and  teams,  and  feeds  the  latter,  one-half  is 
given.  Good  farm  hands  are  scarce.  They  hire  very  readily  for  $15 
to  $20  per  month  and  feed  during  the  summer.  Cooks  are  also  scarce 
and  hard  to  get. 

Much  fine  stock  is  being  carried  to  the  county.  The  admirable 
pasture  lands  that  border  the  streams  make  the  county  well  suited  to 
raising  fine  cattle.  Dairy  farming  could  be  made  a  profitable  business, 
and  many  of  the  Swiss  immigrants  have  directed  their  attention  to  this 
branch  of  husbandry.  Durhams  are  the  favorite  cattle  in  the  county. 
The  Cotswold,  Leicester  and  Southdown  sheep  are  all  being  tried. 
Sheep  raisers  are  greatly  discouraged  by  the  dogs,  ten  per  cent,  being 
killed  annually. 

Iron  Interests.  Iron  ore,  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  abundant, 
is  found  in  the  county.  The  species  of  ore  here  met  with  is  the 
limonite  or  brown  hematite.  It  occurs  in  various  form^,  such  as  pipe, 
honey -comb,  bog,  compact,  pot,  etc.  On  Long  Creek,  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Cumberland  River,  a  rich  deposit  of  pipe  iron  ore  has 
recently  been  found,  which  yields  from  the  furnace  about  forty-nine 
per  cent,  of  pig  metal.  The  ore  is  dug  and  delivered  at  $2.00  per  ton. 
The  banks  at  Bear  Spring  Furnace,  on  Bear  Spring  Creek,  are  very 
rich  and  apparently  inexhaustible.  At  Lagrange  Furnace  an  ore  bank 
has  been  opened  on  Leatherwood  Creek,  two  miles  from  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  presents  a  face  100  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  high.  The 
ore  is  so  compact  that  gunpowder  is  necessary  to  raise  it.  The  rich- 
ness of  this  bank  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  seventeen  hands 
only  are  required  to  supply  the  furnace  with  ore.     In  regard  to  this 

furnace,  Clarke  and  Eclipse,  Mr.  J.  C.  Garrett,  the  president,  writes : 
59  "^ 
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The  "LaGrange  Iron  Worke  "  properly,  of  Stewart  coanty,  TennevM, 
coBsiatB  of  about  40,000  acri'''  of  mineral  and  farming  lands,  on  w'bi{i 
are  located  three  blast  furnaces,  \-7. ,  LaGrange,  Clark  and  Eclipse.  LaGrann 
Furnace  has  a  brick  atauk,  thirty-five  feet  high  and  nine  feet  acrose  ttt 
bosh,  horizontal  engine,  ateam  cylinder,  eiitei^n  inchect  in  diameter  and  Gts 
foot  Btroke,  with  twoblast  cylinders  thirty-eight  inches  diameter  and  four  foot 
stroke  ;  hot  blast  of  six  email  rings  and  crosH  pipes  under  the  boilers,  he^l- 
ing  the  hlaat  800  to  900°;  makes  from  thirteen  to  sisteen  tons  of  iron  per 
day  with  one  tuyer;  uses  charcoal  for  fuel,  and  li!3  to  140  bushelE  coal  to 
ton  of  iron;  uses  hrown  hemstite  ores,  yielding  in  the  furnace  forly-eigbl  B 
fiiiy-five  percaat  of  iron.  Clark  furnace  haa  atonestack.thirty-eix  feet  high, 
ten  feet  acroaa  the  hosh  ;  uprigtt  engine,  steam  cylinder  thirty-two  inches  in 
diameter,  four  foot  stroke;  one  blaet  cylinder,  seventy  inches  diameter 
and  four  foot  stroke;  hot  blast  of  thirty  two  upright  pipea  with 
twenty-Keven  cross  pipes  under  ihe  boilers,  heating  the  blast  about  1,000°, 
using  two  tuyprs,  and  now  makiLg  seventeen  to  eighteen  tons  of  iron  per 
day;  uses  charcoal  and  the  hrown  hematite  ore.  about  140  bushels  coal  to 
ton  of  iron,  the  ore  yielding  ahont  same  as  at  LaGrange  Furnace,  Tbe  Eclipse 
Furnace  has  stone  stack  thirty-five  feet  high  and  nine  and  a  half  feet  scro* 
the  bosh.  No  machinery  there  ;  it  waa  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  bM 
never  been  refitted.  The  ores  at  Eclipse  same  aa  about  Lagrange  and 
Clark  Furnaces.  Tbe  timber  on  the  company 'a  lands  yields  forty  to  filtj 
cords  to  acre.  The  ores  are  inejthaiistible,  the  present  owners  working  baofca  , 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  of  ore,  and  in  no  case  have  they  found  the  bottom  or 

f;one  through  the  ores.  Theee  ores  are  valuable  for  shipping  purpoMa; 
ying  near  the  Tennesse  River,  they  can  be  mined  and  shipped  to  Fill*- 
burgh  even,  and  make  iron  at  a  less  cost  than  using  Missouri  or  ibe  lake 
ores.  Below  is  the  analysis  of  ores  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  GiDcinoad, 
from  one  selected  piece  of  ore : 

Peroxide  of  iron 95.34 

Phosphorus trace. 

Sulphur -trace. 

Potash ..tnce. 

Lime 21 

Silica _   3.71 

Low _      .74 

Equal  to  65.75*  of  pure  iron.     The  ore  is  very  free  from  sulphur  uid 
phosphorus,  mere  traces  being  found. 

(Signed).  E.  S.  Wathk 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  numerous  email  pieces  of  on 
"average  samples"  by  J.  Blodgett  Britton,  of  Philadelphia. 

Water S.IO 

Insoluble  Hilica „  1.40 

Pure  iron  in  form  of  sesquioxide 52.97 

Oxygen  with  the  iron 23.41 

Alumina _  1.36 

lime _    .40 

Sulphur m 

Phosphorus _    M 


•^.    Th«  ainonnt  of  pare  Iron  ii  (a> 
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Double  Furnace  Assay  yielded  56.10  in  reduced  metal  or  cast  iron.  The 
reduction  was  complete,  buttons  flattened  under  the  hammer,  fracture 
ragged,  color  dark  gray,  rather  close  grained;  iron  soft,  but  tough,  not  nat- 
ural. 

(Signed).  J.  Blodgett  Britton. 

Philadelphia. 

Rough  and  Ready  Furnace  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Checkered 
House  on  Cumberland  River.  The  company  owns  about  16,000  acres 
of  land.  Brick  and  stone  stack,  twenty-eight  feet  high,  nine  feet 
bosh ;  horizontal  engine,  seventeen  inch  steam  cylinder,  six  foot 
stroke ;  two  blast  cylinders,  forty  inches  diameter,  four  and  a  half  foot 
stroke  ;  two  tuyers;  hot  blast;  150  bushels  coal  to  ton  iron  ;  pipe  and 
fine  honey-comb  ore,  yields  thirty-five  per  cent,  iron ;  makes  about  ten 
tons  per  day. 

Cumberland  Iron  Works.  Dover  Furnace  stone  stack  is  34  ft.  8  in. 
high  ;  one  tuyer  ;  steam  power ;  cold  blast ;  boilers  heated  on  top  of 
stack  with  waste  gas  from  furnace;  horizontal  engine;  three 
tubs;  blast  usually  about  If  lbs.  pressure;  product  about  ten  tons 
per  day;  uses  about  170  bushels  charcoal  and  two  tons  ore  to  the  ton 
of  metal ;  coal  costs  about  eight  cents  per  bushel  delivered ;  ore  about 
$2.50  per  ton  delivered;  wages  depend  entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
hand  ;  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  job  or  task. 

Bear  Spring  Furnace,  Re-built  in  1873;  out  of  blast  since  1854; 
stone  stack  38  ft.  11  in.;  two  tuyers;  steam  power;  cold  blast; 
boilers  heated  on  top  of  stack  with  waste  gas  from  furnace ;  horizontal 
enpne;  three  tubs;  will  blow  about  two  pounds  per  inch;  ex- 
pected to  make  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  per  day,  with  about  the  same 
yield  of  material  as  Dover  Furnace;  coal  will  cost  one  cent  per  bushel 
less,  and  ore  fifty  cents  per  ton  less  than  at  Dover  Furnace.  Wages 
about  same  as  at  Dover  Furnace.  The  property  embraces  Bixty- 
three  thousand  acres  of  land,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
ore  and  timber.  Cumberland  River  divides  the  property  with 
a  river  frontage  of  eight  miles.  It  is  well  supplied  with  running 
water  and  springs,  and  has  better  roads  than  are  usual  in  this  section. 
Near  Dover  Furnace  is  a  deposit  of  fire-clay  of  good  quality.  It  is 
used  for  making  the  lining  of  the  furnaces,  and  was  extensively  em- 
ployed before  the  war  at  the  rolling-mill. 

Hon.  J.  C.  W.  Steger  forwarded  to  this  Bureau  specimens  of  ore 
that  would  average  fully  fifty-five  per  cent.  These  specimens  were  ob- 
tained from  Long  Creek  branch  and  Bear  Spring.  In  his  letter,  Mr. 
Steger  says : 
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Cumberland  Ikon  Woeks,  February  23,  1874, 
J.  B.  Killebrenu,  Secretary: 

Deae  Sir — I  Bend  specimeiiB  of  ore  from  the  old  Bear  Spring  banlt,  aud 
aliu)  from  the  new  bank  oq  Long  Creek.  I  have  just  visited  the  laHer  bmk 
and  find  they  have  commenced  at  tlie  base  of  a  bigb  ridge,  quarter  of  & 
mile  from  where  the  Clarkaville  and  Dover  road  croasea  Loug  Cieek.  and  * 
little  above  the  level  of  a  email  branch  near  it,  and  have  gone  in  150  feet, 
BXiending  out  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  ore  preeents  a  face«f 
iroca  five  to  fifteen  feet  of  such  as  I  send.  They  have  run  a  race  seventy- 
five  yards  up  the  ridge,  and  find  the  same  quality  of  ore  within  three  fert 
of  the  Burlace  all  the  way  up.  They  are  now  stripping  about  seven  feet, 
and  the  only  rock  about  the  bank  is  found  juat  on  the  top  of  the  ore.  Tbe 
sandstone  is  from  three  to  six  inches  thick.  I  consider  this  the  best  oreiu 
Stewart  county.  The  specimena  I  send  from  Long  Creek  bank  were  liken 
out  of  the  bottom  ol  the  bank,  showing  tl  pipe,  honey-comb,  and  tbe  t«» 
mixed  withinthiee  feet  of  each  other.  A  present  the  working  iscarriedno 
lower'than  the  branch,  for  want  of  mea:;8  to  keep  the  water  oi 

LIST  OF  FLIRNACES  IS  STBWART  COUNTY. 

A'amM.  Omiers.  D 

Dover  Furnace Wood*,  Yeatman  &Co 

Bear  Spring "  "  '■      

LaGninge J,  C.  Uarrett,  Presideiit 

dark "  "  "  _ 

Bough  and  Ready .Theobald  Gurkenhanmier  &  Co 

I 
Connected  with  Dover  and  Bear  Spring  furnaces  is  an  extensive  , 
farm,  where  nearly  all  the  necessary  supplies  are  made.  This  Gno 
hires  by  the  year,  aud  employs  negroes  almost  entirely.  The  three 
last  employ  white  labor  by  the  job.  About  two  or  three  hundred 
Nortimrn  men  have  settled  around  these  last  since  the  war.  The  only 
fuel  used  ia  charcoal. 

Dover,  Rough  and  Ready,  and  Bear  Spring  furnaces  ship  by  the 
Cumberland  River  and  the  Memphis  and  Lioui.sville  Railroad,  the  re- 
maining two  ship  by  the  Tennessee  River.  Fire-clay,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  is  found  within  a  mile  of  Dover  Furnace,  on  the  property  of 
the  Cumberland  Iron  Works.  Upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  in  the  county,  fire-bricks  were  brought  from  England 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  the  discovery  by  the  Messrs.  Stacker  of 
this  deposit  of  clay,  led  to  a  new  source  of  wealth.  Much  of  it  is 
shipped  to  other  points.  Good  building  rock  is  found  in  nearly  every 
portion  of  the  county,  except  the  north-east  corner.  A  valuable  v 
riety  of  sandstone  is  found  on  Dyer's  Creek  and  Barrett's  Creek,  wl 
is  extensively  used  for  furnace  hearths. 

Timber.     In  the  lowlands  oak,  poplar,  ash,  sugartree  a 
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Tail.  On  the  Tennessee  Ridge  white  oak  and  red  oak  are  the  princi- 
.  pal  growth.  More  than  200,000  staves  are  annually  shipped  down  the 
-Cumberland  and  Tennessee  for  the  European  markets.  Large  quan- 
tities of  yellow  poplar  lumber  are  sent  in  rafts  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  points.  Working  in  timber  is  the  occupation  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people.  The  wood-choppers,  stave-makers,  sawyers,  and 
4Bhingle-makers  are  especially  numerous  between  the  rivers. 

Chlonies  and  Social  Condition.  On  the  southern  limits  of  the  "bar- 
ren" lands  there  has  settled  a  thrifty  colony  of  Swiss.  They  have 
bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  and  make  dairy  farming  a 
specialty.  The  thrift  of  this  colony  is  proverbial,  and  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  their  farms  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  they  are 
prosperous  and  thrifty.  Every  place  about  them  is  utilized.  Even 
the  fence  corners  are  seeded  to  grass.  Their  houses  are  workshops- 
Neatness,  order  and  economy  are  everywhere  displayed.  Their  cheese 
cellar  is  a  model  of  neatness.  One  gall9n  of  milk  is  consumed  in 
making  one  pound  of  cheese.  Mr.  Ulric  Buhler,  the  founder  of  the 
-colony,  is  well  pleased  with  his  profits,  and  the  only  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed is  the  want  of  railroad  facilities  and  of  educational  and  relig- 
ious advantages.  Mr.  Buhler  thinks  if  these  were  supplied,  there 
-would  be  no  diflficulty  in  settling  all  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  State 
in  a  short  while,  with  an  industrious,  hardy,  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent population.  Their  method  of  culture  is  well  suited  to  the  char- 
acter of  land  they  work.  Their  land  is  usually  flat  and  not  well 
drained.  The  top  soil  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue,  with  a  subsoil  of  an- 
gular gravel  of  a  dingy  yellow  color.  It  will  not,  wnth  the  usual  cul- 
tivatien,  produce  the  cereals  well,  nor  tobacco,  owing  to  the  stiffness  of 
the  soil.  Oats  do  very  well,  and  so  does  clover,  the  latter  penetrating 
with  its  long  tap  roots  the  tenacious  soil  down  to  the  gravel.  Deep 
culture  is  required  to  secure  good  drainage,  and  to  get  good  crops.  The 
Swiss  have  good  plows,  and  they  believe  in  deep  culture.  They  make, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  old  citizens,  the  best  crops  of  corn  that 
«\  er  grew  on  that  soil.  They  sow  clover  largely  and  suffer  no  spot  to 
run  to  waste.  They  are  careful  in  saving  manure  and  applying  it  in 
such  places  and  in  such  manner  as  will  do  the  largest  amount  of  good. 
They  brought  many  seeds  with  them  from  Switzerland,  among  others, 
the  Esparzetta-grass,  a  favorite  hay  and  herbage  crop  in  Switzerland, 
but  found  the  soil  unsuited  to  it  here.  The  Esparzetta-grass  grows 
.fiomewhat  like  clover,  with  a  leaf  like  that  of  the  sensitive  plant,  and 
^   « bunch   of  small,   red   papilionacious   blooms  arranged   in   clusters 
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around  ami  at  the  end  of  the  atem.  It  will,  upon  suitable  soils,  bi-ar 
cutting  three  times  a  year,  and  is  said  to  be  very  nutritious  and  much 
relished  by  stflck.  The  improvements  made  by  the  colony  show  the 
practical  nature  of  their  ininds.  Their  gates,  stalilos,  gartlen,  cheese- 
house,  indeed  everything  about  the  premises  have  a  neat,  durable,  Uil 
economical  appearance.  Whatever  work  can  accomplish  they  perfonii. 
They  sell  as  much  as  possible,  and  buy  as  little  as  possible.  What  thej 
buy  is  of  the  best.  By  the  neighbors  they  are  much  respected.  T)>ey 
make  good  citizenn.  They  pay  but  little  attention  to  visitors  during 
the  week  days,  but  are  very  hospitable  on  Sunday.  They  are  hopeful 
of  having  good  return  from  their  ■  dairy  so  soon  as  the  character  "f 
cheese  they  make  is  known  to  the-^arket  and  their  number  of  millt 
stock  is  increaJicd.  They  are  all  working  people,  and  will  doubtle^ili* 
well.  At  the  old  Peytona  Furnace  between  the  river3,a  colony  of  Ger- 
mans have  .settled,  and  are  giving  their  attention  to  grapes  and  nurseries 
They  are  well  pleased,  and  are  prosjtering.  There  is  another  colony  nf 
Northern  men  on  Saline  Creek,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  land^of 
Lewis  Irwin  &  Co.  A  few  yours  ago,  Mr.  George  Platte,  of  Ohiu, 
bought  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  since  he  bought,  many  of  lii; 
old  neighbors  have  followed  him.  They  are  hard  working,  qtiiet,  in- 
dustrious citizens,  attend  to  theiv  own  business,  and  are  willing  lo 
work.  These  men,  with  Mr.  Platte,  are  highly  resjtcctcd,  and  are 
doing  much  by  their  industry  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  county.  It 
may  be  said  of  Stewart  countj'  what  can  be  said  of  but  few  other 
counties  in  Middle  Tennessee,  that  the  white  men  have  become  self- 
relinnt.  They  labor  in  the  fields,  in  the  shops,  and  in  their  housfs. 
The  women  of  the  family  do  housework,  and  suffer  no  annoyance  fmra 
trusting  to  unreliable  servants.  The  condition  of  society  in  Stewtirt 
makes  it  peculiarly  attractive  to  immigrants.  All  work,  men  and 
women.  No  idle  croakers,  dreaming  of  past  glories  and  obscuring  Ihe 
brightness  of  the  present  by  comparison  with  the  past,  dishearten  llic 
industrious.  HospiUdity  abounds,  and  there  is  ^  general  desire  i» 
make  the  most  of  the  present  without  unmanly  repinings  of  the  pt.-t. 

Fair  Gi-ound».  During  the  year  1873  stock  was  subscribed  to  build 
Fair  Grounds.  The  buildings  were  erected  during  the  summer,  aitd 
the  first  fair  was  held  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It  was  a  grand 
sncces.s,  and  will  no  doubt  stimulate  the  Ihruier,-;  to  a  further  iutrodut^ 
tiou  of  fine  stock. 

School  ami  other  StafisficK.     The  school  sentiment  is  growini^- 
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County  Court  levied  twenty  cents  on  the  J 100  additional  for  school 
purposes^  and  it  is  believed  that  a  good  system  of  schools  can  be  carried 
on  at  least  five  months  in  the  year. 

Scholastic  population,  white 2,804 

"  "  colored 659 

Total 4,563 

No.  acres  land  returned  to  Comptroller  in  1873,  257,042 ;  value 
$1,180,415;  number  town  lots  102;  value  $42,519;  value  of  mills, 
fcctories,  &c.,  $56,720 ;  live  stock  $48,421,  which  with  other  taxables, 
such  as  watches,  ferry-boats,  &c.,  make  the  total  valuation  of  propeily 
in  the  county  amount  to  $1,524,379. 

State  tax  40  cents $6,097.51 

County  tax 3,048.75 

State  school  tax 1,524.37 

County  school  tax 3,049.14 

Polls y. 

Tovms.  Dover,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county.  It  was  located  in 
1803  by  James  Elder,  Amos  Bird,  James  Ruling,  Henry  Small  and 
John  Blair,  commissioners*  appointed  by  the  Liegislature  to  select  a 
permanent  seat  of  justice.  It  was  as  late  as  October  17,  1811,  before 
the  courts  were  permanently  held  there.  The  act  provided  tha^  this 
Beat  of  justice  should  be  on  the  Cumberland  River,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  Dover  has 
several  commercial  establishments  and  a  newspaper,  the  Dover  Record, 
which  does  much  to  encourage  immigration.  Dover  was  almost  de- 
gtroyed  during  the  war.  The  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  having  been 
fought  in  jthe  suburbs,  all  the  houses  were  used  for  military  purposes 
and  ultimately  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  three.  The  court- 
house was  burned  and  private  dwellings  torn  down,  and  out  of  the 
rubbish  shanties  were  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers. 
At  the  termination  of  the  war  the  owners  of  property  returned,  and 
have  since  rebuilt  their  houses,  so  that  new  Dover,  rising  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  old,  presents  from  the  river,  enthroned  upon  her  twenty 
hills,  a  very  sightly  appearance.  It  has  a  fresh,  tidy  look,  and  some 
500  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  business.  The  country 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  hilly,  some  of  the  hills 
swelling  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  with  deep  ravines 
between.  The  roads  are  execrable,  scarcely  passable.  They  often- 
times follow  the  beds  of  wet  winter  streams,  which,  gathering  a  huge 
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volume  of  water  from  the  steep  hill-sides,  after  heavy  rains,  i 
great  force  through  the  narrow  defiles,  filling  them  with  Sa 
washing  the  road  beds  into  deep  holes  so  as  to  render  them  ii 
for  wheel  vehicles.  Tobacco  Port  and  Line  Port,  on  the 
land,  are  shipping  points.  Indian  Mound  and  Big  Rock,  i 
villages  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  are  situated  i 
agricultural  region  and  do  a  considerable  business  in  dry-goo^ 

Transportation  Facilities.  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  ri 
nish  the  only  means  of  public  transportation.  Some  pro< 
hauled  to  and  from  Stewart's  Station,  on  the  Louisville  & 
Railroad,  but  the  country  roads  are  so  bad  as  to  make  haulii 
pensive  job.  Stewart  county  stands  greatly  in  need  of  railrot 
running  from  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  through  La&yettej 
Rock,  down  Dyer's  Creek  Valley,  crossing  near  Dover,  intersc 
Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Railroad  somewhere 
Stewart  Station  and  Tennessee  River,  then  passing  through  t 
ties  of  Humphreys,  Perry  and  Wayne  down  to  Florence,  j 
would  open  up  one  of  the  richest  sections,  whether  viewed  in 
cultural  or  mineral  point  of  view,  to  be  found  on  the  contii 
would  be  the  most  direct  route  from  Chicago  to  Mobile,  conm 
it  would,  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  with  tl 
and  South  road  at  Decatur.  With  such  a  railroad  passing  thi 
county  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  the  placid  Cui 
sweeping  diagonally  from  south-east  to  north-west,  Stewar 
would  be  abundantly  supplied  with  commercial  facilities  and 
ward  on  the  course  of  material  prosj^rity  at  a  speed  that  woul 
ish  her  own  citizens.  Nature  has  done  much  for  the  coum 
citizens  have  but  to  will  it  to  be  wealthy.  Some  sacrifices  wi 
m  Jided  at  the  outset;  prejudice  will  have  to  be  broken  do^ 
idtuis  will  have  to  be  propagated ;  fresher  activities  will  ha 
bronglit  into  play.  Stewart  county  is  fortunate  in  having  tl 
of*  licr  leading  men  full  of  progressive  thought.  Let  the  trul 
alizcd  that  "  old  things  have  passed  away,"  and  a  new  em 
nerve  the  hearts  and  fill  the  minds  of  her  people.  They  ^ 
upon  a  new  life,  bright  with  fresh  hopes,  instinct  with  intellig 
arched  by  the  rainbow  of  bright  prospects,  that  will  induct  tl 
the  paths  of  pleasantness,  peace  and  prosperity. 
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SUMNER  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Gallatin. 

There  are  but  few  counties  in  the  State  more  desirable  as  a  place  of 
residence  than  Sumner.  The  rich  beauty  of  the  green  sward  that 
clothes  the  rolling  surface  of  more  than  half  the  county,  the  dark 
green  foliage  of  the  maple  forests,  the  perennial  streams  that  flash  and 
sparkle  through  verdant  meadows,  the  herds  of  fine  stock  that  browse 
upon  the  rich  herbage,  the  stylish  dwellings  and  splendid  roads  and 
stone-arched  bridges,  and  above  all,  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the 
citizens,  make  Sumner  county  one  of  the  most  delightful  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  State,  having  been 
established  in  1786.  It  then  embraced  the  territory  now  included  in 
Macon,  Trousdale  and  portions  of  Jackson  and  Smith.  In  1799,  it 
was  reduced  to  625  square  miles.  Since  then,  the  counties  of  Macon 
and  Trousdale  have  been  formed,  each  taking  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sumner,  so  that  it  now  has  but  little  over  500  square  miles.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Jethro  Sumner,  a  brave  pioneer.  The 
county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky,  on  the  east  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Macon  and  Trousdale,  on  the  south  by  Cumberland  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Wilson,  on  the  south-west  by  Mansker's  Creek, 
which  is  the  line  between  Sumner  and  Davidson  counties,  and  on  the 
west  by  Robertson  county. 

Topography  and  Geology.  The  northern  half  of  Sumner  lies  upon  the 
Highland  Rim  and  the  southern  half  within  the  Central  Basin.  This 
is  a  fundamental  fact,  and  will  explain  the  great  contrast  there  is  be- 
tween the  two  portions.  The  northern  half  is  a  high  plateau  country, 
having  an  elevation  of  800  to  900  feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  elevated 
portions  reaching  1,000  feet.  The  southern  half  lies  several  hundred 
feet  below  this,  and  presents  a  most  fertile  region,  one  ot  the  best  in 
Tennessee,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  greatly  in  contrast  with 
the  wooded  flat  lands  of  the  other  portion.  The  escarpment  of  the 
high  lands  runs  pretty  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  county.  The 
highest  portion  of  the  Rim  lands  is  at  the  summit  of  this  escarpment, 
and  is  universally  known  as  "the  Ridge."  From  this  the  waters  flow 
northward  with  very  little  slope  into  the  Barren  River  in  Kentucky, 
and  into  the  head  branches  of  Red  River  in  Robertson  county.  South 
of  "  the  Ridge"  the  creeks  taking  their  rise  at  the  base  of  the  escarp- 
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meat  flow  southerly  with  considerable  fall  into  the  Comberlan 
which  bounds  the  county  on  the  south.  The  valleys  of  thes 
are  generally  separated  by  ridges,  which  are  finger  projectio 
"the  Ridge/'  or  Highlands.  Near  their  origin,  these  dividin. 
are  high  and  rough,  but  as  they  approach  the  river,  they  bre 
into  low  hills  and  not  unfrequently  into  a  nearly  level  counti 
rocks  of  the  plateau  portion  are  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  are  sil 
careous,  often  with  much  flint.  Within  the  Basin  and  forming  tl 
country,  the  blue  Nashville  limestone  very  generally  abounc 
tween  the  two  and  outcropping  on  the  slopes  of  the  Highland 
Black  Shale  and  thin  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Niagara  fo 
but  the  latter  formations  contribute  very  little  to  the  agricultu 
of  the  county.  In  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Cumberlan 
the  Lebanon  limestones,  lying  below  the  Nashville,  are  reac 
are  presented  in  the  blufls  and  on  the  hill-sides  &cing  the  rive 

Districts,  Soiby  Crops  and  Timber,  For  a  minute  descri 
these,  as  well  as  for  many  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  coi 
can  do  no  better  than  to  in.sert  at  length  the  following  letter 
A.  Nimmo,  Esq.,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  fan 
county,  and  whose  information  may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
correct.     Says  Mr.  Nimmo  : 

The  county  is  divided  into  twenty-five  civil  districts  (to  go 
feet  as  the  periods  for  which  the  magistrates  are  elected  undei 
division  expire). 

Dint  rid  No.  1.  The  north-east  corner  of  the  county  is  trav 
Garrett's  Creek  and  Little  Trammel  Creek,  branches  of  Big  T 
a  tributary  of  Barren  River,  Kentuckv.  The  valleys  of  thes 
are  narrow  and  rocky,  but  generally  productive.  The  rocks  a 
and  contain  many  organic  remains.  A  quality  of  coarse,  ha 
stone,  ^ood  fire-rock,  is  fi)und  toward  the  Kentucky  line.  Tl 
hill-sides  are  generally  "})oplar  lands,'*  and  produce  corn,  wl 
tobacco.  The  south  hill-sides  are  "  white  oak''  lands,  and  are 
duetive.  The  toi)s  of  the  hills,  or  Table  Lands,  are  capped 
silie(!()iis  rock,  and  upon  them  grow  much  valuable  chestnut  \ 
bark  (chestnut  oak)  timber.  There  are  two  steam  saw-mills 
water-power  saw-mill  in  this  district;  also,  one  good  flouring 
tached  to  one  of  the  steam  mills.  The  lumber  is  sold  princi 
the  farmers  on  Bledsoe's  Creek  and  in  Gallatin.  There  are 
good  schools  in  the  districrt,  well  attended.     The  religious  de 
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tions  are  represented  by  three  churches — two  Methodist  and  one 
"Union"  church.  There  is  also  a  Masonic  Hall  and  Lodge^  and  one 
Good  Templars'  Lodge.  The  Scottsville  Turnpike  divides  the  dis- 
trict nearlj;  equally,  and  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  course 
of  construction,  runs  near  the  pike  through  the  district.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  plums  grow  well,  and  produce  abundantly 
where  cultivated,  and  wild  grapes  of  two  varieties  grow  spontaneously 
in  the  woods  everywhere.  This  district  contains  about  twenty-one 
square  miles,  not  over  twenty  per  cent,  in  actual  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder  has  an  abundance  of  the  most  valuable  white  oak,  black 
oak  and  poplar  timber.  The  white  oak  is  in  greatest  quantity,  and 
when  the  railroad  is  completed,  wagon  timber  and  barrel  timber  can  be  . 
shipped  extensively.  The  farmers  here  are  hard-working,  economical 
citizens,  and  the  ladies  manufacture  nearly  all  the  goods  used  for  every- 
day wear  from  the  wool  of  sheep  raised  here.  Sheep  do  well  in  the 
woods,  and  are  less  troubled  with  dogs  than  in  the  more  thickly  set- 
tled districts.  In  cultivating  the  new  grounds  the  farmers  use  a 
"jumping  coulter,"  and  afterwards  "bull-tongues"  and  "shovels." 
When  the  ground  is  clear  of  stumps,  they  use  cast  turning  plows  for 
breaking.  Herds-grass,  orchard-grass  and  clover  grow  almost  anywhere 
here,  herds-grass  taking  hold  even  on  the  chestnut  ridges.  Tobacco 
is  the  best  paying  crop  raised  in  thisdistrict,  as  it  grows  of  a  finer  qual- 
ity than  it  does  south  of  the  ridge.  Cotton  is  only  raised  by  a  few  for 
domestic  use.  There  is  but  little  hired  labor,  except  at  saw-mills, 
where  wages  range  from  fift;een  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  with 
board.  Horses  and  oxen  are  generally  used  for  plowing  and  draft  pur- 
poses. A  few  mules,  however,  are  raised  and  sold.  There  is  but  one 
(amily  of  negroes  located  in  the  district  (railroad  employes  excepted), 
and  they  own  land  and  are  making  an  independent  living.  Lands  sell 
here  at  from  two  to  six  dollars,  unimproved,  and  from  five  to  fifleen  dol- 
lars for  improved  lands.  Several  farms  could  be  bought,  and  much  of 
the  unimproved  lands  are  in  market.  The  greatest  drawback  to  farm- 
ing in  this  district  is  the  labor  necessary  to  clear  the  heavy  timber 
from  the  soil,  which  will  be  obviated  to  some  extent  by  the  railroad, 
which  will  furnish  a  market  for  the  timber. 

Di%incl  No.  2  is  traversed  by  "  East  Fork"  and  "  Middle  Fork"  of 
Drake's  Creek,  and  is  in  general  features  similar  to  No.  1.  It  has 
free  schools,  three  churches,  and  one  water-power  grist-mill. 

District  No.  3  has  more  level  land  and  is  more  thickly  inhabited. 
The  limestone  rock  crops  out  toward  the  Kentucky  line,  and  the  price 
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of  land,  improved,  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars.  Com, 
and  wheat  are  the  principal  productions,  and  blue-grass  grow 
some  spots.  There  are  three  churches  and  three  or  four  scho 
good  attendance. 

jyistrict  No.  4  is  bounded  west  by  Robertson  county,  and  is  t 
by  Drake's  Creek  (there  are  two  Drake's  creeks  in  the  countj 
rises  at  the  south  tunnel  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Baili 
runs  northward  to  the  Kentucky  line.  It  is  a  tributary  ol 
River.  Tlic  creek  bottoms  of  this  district  are  rich  alluvial  la 
productive,  the  uplands  generally  lying  well.  East  of  the  ere 
oak  is  the  predominating  timber,  with  limestone  cropping  ou 
Itind  produces  fine  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco.  West  of  the  c 
black-jack  lands,  much  of  which  have  good  red  clay  subsoil, 
fine  wheat  and  tobacco  lands.  Mitchellville  Station  and  1 
Station,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  which  runs 
the  district,  are  flourishing  villages,  the  former  being  the  la 
bacco  market  in  the  county,  shipping  for  the  year  ending  i 
1873,  331  hogsheads.  There  are  several  good  schools  and  c 
the  latter  being  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  C 
S(»veral  families  of  negroes  live  in  this  district,  and  have  a  scl 
church  of  their  own.  Manv  of  them  own  lands.  The  landi 
district  rate  at  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  i 
nient,  locality,  etc. 

District  No.  5,  south  of  No.  4,  and  joining  Robertson  countj 
ilir  in  many  respects  to  No.  4,  but  is  watered  by  the  head  bra 
Red  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Cumberland.  Much  fine  wheat 
bacco  are  raised,  though  in  both  Districts  Nos.  4  and  5  there 
eral  tracts  of  land  considered  exhausted,  which  can  be  recupe: 
skillful  farming,  as  is  being  demonstrated  by  several  families  o 
sylvanians  and  some  of  our  native  farmers,  who  are  making  fii 
from  land  considered  worn  out. 

Didrict  No.  6  contains  Fountain  Head  Station,  a  village  \i 
eral  business  houses,  and  a  considerable  shipping  point  for 
Much  railroad  timber,  cross-ties  and  heavy  bridge  timber,  < 
shipped  from  this  point.  The  general  features  are  similar  to 
mentioned  district,  and  the  waters  of  both  Red  River  and 
Creek  run  through  portions  of  it.  Lands  range  from  five  toth 
dollars  per  acre.  It  is  comparatively  thickly  settled.  In  thif 
an*,  a  Masonic  Lodge,  an  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge,  and  Method 
Baptist  churches. 
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District  No,  7,  east  of  No.  6,  is  a  small  district,  has  two  churches 
and  two  school-houses.  The  lauds  are  a  little  more  elevated,  finely 
watered,  and  timbered  with  white  oak,  but  are  cheaper.  For  fruits 
the  lands  are  excellent. 

District  No,  8  is  similar  to  No.  7 ;  has  the  waters  of  "  Caney  Fork"  of 
Drake's  Creek  running  through  it.  There  is  a  good  sulphur  spring  iu 
this  district,  and  some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  county.  Fruit 
trees  are  raised  to  some  extent,  and  are  sold  principally  in  this  and  ad- 
joiuing  counties.  There  are  good  schools,  with  large  attendance,  and 
several  churches,  the  Baptists  predominating.  The  chestnut  lands  here 
are  better  than  the  average  chestnut  lands,  and  produce,  under  the 
careful  cultivation  given  them,  fine  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco.  Herds- 
grass  grows  abundantly.  Several  good  farms  are  situated  on  the 
chestnut  lands.  Lands  unimproved  are  valued  from  two  to  six  dol- 
lars, and  improved  from  five  to  twenty. 

Distinct  No,  9  embraces  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Ridge,  and  is 
rather  broken.  The  northern  portion,  however,  lies  better,  and  has 
much  valuable  white  oak  timber  and  chestnut.  Coatstown  is  in  this 
district,  and  the  Scottsville  pike  and  Fort  Blount  road  give  good  out- 
lets for  produce.  The  "  Rock  House,"  an  old  tavern  stand,  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  district.  Some  good  schools  and  churches  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ridge.  Bledsoe's  Creek  heads  in  this  district.  There 
are  two  tan-yards  in  it,  where  some  good  leather  is  manufactured. 
Tliere  is  a  quality  of  marble  found  near  the  Rock  House,  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  fine  polish,  and  will,  when  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road is  completed,  be  easy  of  access  for  transportation,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  in  demand  for  building  purposes.  A  cave  occurs  near  the 
Rock  House  of  considerable  extent,  containing  some  of  the  usual  sta- 
lactite formations,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  material  for  making 
saltpetre  for  the  pioneers  of  the  country.  The  hill-sides  south  of  the 
Ridge  are  generally  covered  with  briers  and  undergrowth..  Blue-grass 
will  grow  on  any  of  these  hills  with  proper  attention. 

Districts  Nos.  10  and  11,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  Bledsoe's  Creek 
valley,  including  Bethpage,  have  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  county, 
producing  heavy  yields  of  corn,  hay,  etc.,  and  the  hill  lands  for  the 
most  part  are  blue-grass  lands.  The  valley  lands  are  all  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  prices  of  best  lands  would  probably  run  up  to  forty  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  hills  are  cheaper,  but  much  of  the  hill  lands  are  owned 
by  the  farmers  in  the  valley,  and  are  valued  for  the  timber.     Rogue's 
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Fork  and  Brushy  Fork  of  Bledsoe's  Creek  empty  into  the  main  stream 
in  the  tenth  district.  There  are  good  schools  and  competent  teaehere, 
and  there  are  churches  of  various  denominations. 

Dwtricts  No8.  12  and  13  embrace  land  on  both  sfdes  of  the  Ridge, 
and  are  similar  in  contour  to  No.  8.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  runs  through  No.  12,  passing  through  a  tunnel  cut  through  the 
Ridge.  Timber  is  the  chief  article  of  trade  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road, though  there  are  several  energetic  farmers  around  the  tunnel  on 
the  north  side.  The  valleys  on  the  south  side  are  narrow,  but  there 
are  some  very  good  farms  in  these  districts,  and  prices  range  firom 
twenty  to  forty  dollars  for  some  of  them ;  others  sell  cheaper.  The 
timber  south  of  the  Ridge  in  these  districts  is  being  hauled  to  Gralla- 
tin  for  fuel,  and  used  for  rails,  boards,  etc.  Churches  and  schools  are 
convenient. 

District  No.  14  adjoins  Robertson  county,  and  is  wholly  north  of  the 
Ridge.  There  is  some  good  poplar  land  in  it,  and  the  farmers  raise  the 
usual  products  in  the  ordinary  quantity  and  quality.  Lands  range  . 
from  three  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre.  The  general  character  of  the 
people  in  all  the  districts  named  is  similar.  The  men  do  their  own 
work,  and  the  women  attend  to  their  household  duties  generally  \vithout 
help,  many  of  them  making  their  coarser  cloths  at  home  by^hand,  and 
in  some  cases  there  are  strong  prejudices  existing  between  this  class  of 
people  and  other  classes  who  dress  better  and  work  less. 

The  remaining  eleven  districts  lie  south  of  the  Ridge,  the  spurs 
from  which  project  into  some  of  them.  The  valley  lands  were  orip- 
nally  of  the  very  best  alluvial  soils,  and  are  still  very  productive.  The 
lands  south  of  the  Ridge  may  be  classed  in  three  qualities:  bottom 
lands,  creek  and  river ;  second  bottoms  or  higher  lands,  generally  with 
chocolate-colored  sub-soil,  and  mulatto  lands,  the  latter  generally 
having  limestone  rock  cropping  out,  and  are  seriously  afiected  by 
drought.  Corn,  cotton,  wheat  and  hay  are  the  general  products,  the 
cotton  being  principally  raised  in  the  south-western  portion  of  flie 
county.  Broom-corn  is  cultivated  successfully  by  several  men,  who 
claim  that  it  is  a  paying  crop.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised  in 
abundance  for  home  Qon§m^  md  many  men  raise  them  ibr  as- 

portation.   The  p"  Nrentjr  to  sixty  dollan  p0* 

acre,  accordinir  ^  «r***^i&m  Qf  ftmr 

present  oos<:  ' 

in  poin^t  & 
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having  been  entirely  stripped  of  fences  during  the  war.  There  is 
probably  fifteen  per  cent,  of  waste  land  south  of  the  Ridge  (lands  that 
have  been  cleared  and  exhausted),  much  of  which  can  be  recuperated 
by  judicious  management.  Its  exhaustion  is  owing  generally  to  bad 
<jultivation,  gullies  being  allowed  to  wash,  the  result  of  shallow  plow- 
ing. The  want  of  rotation  of  crops  is  another  cause  of  this  exhaust- 
ion. Farms  range  in  size  from  one  hundred  to  five  or  six  hundred 
acres.  Raising  stock  is  more  profitable  south  of  the  Ridge,  but  "north 
of  the  Ridge,  tobacco  is  the  best  paying  crop,  afl^r  raising  family  sup- 
plies. 

Timothy  is  regarded  as  the  best  grass  for  hay,  and  blue-grass  for 
grazing.  Orchard-grass  and  herds-grass  both  grow  well,  and  some  farm- 
ers think  that  orchard-grass  on  the  chocolate-colored  or  mulatto  soils 
will  stand  more  grazing  than  either  of  the  others.  Hungarian  grass  and 
German  millet  are  both  raised  for  hay,  and  there  are  different  opinions 
.  as  to  which  is  the  better.  Both  are  good.  Clover  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  renovator,  but  many  act  injudiciously  in  graz- 
ing too  closely  to  get  its  fiill  benefits  as  a  fertilizer.  Turning  plows, 
st^el  and  cast,  are  used  for  breaking  up,  one-horse  turning  plows  and 
double  shovels  and  riding  plows  are  all  used  south  of  the  Ridge  for 
cultivating. 

Labor  is  not  abundant — ^that  is,  reliable  labor.  There  are  many 
negroes  who  lounge  around  for  job  work  at  extra  prices,  who  will  not 
undertake  to  make  regular  crop  hands.  Hands  hired  by  the  year 
generally  get  from  $10  to  $12  per  month  and  board,  equivalent  to  from 
$15  to  $17  per  month.  Renters  pay  one-third  of  the  crop  sometimes, 
but  more  generally  give  about  ten  bushels  of  sound  corn  per  acre. 
When  the  land-holder  furnishes  teams  and  tools  he  gets  two-thirds. 

The  produce  of  the  county  goes  to  Louisville  and  Nashville  over 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  or  is  shipped  to  Nashville  by 
the  Cumberland  River.  When  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Railroad  is 
completed^  the  Cincinnati  market  will  be  open  to  the  farmer. 

Blood  horses  are  numerous.    Short-horn,  Devon  and  Jersey  cattle, 

and  Berkshire  hogs  are  raised  extensively  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

\iivtA^-    Theire  are  some  other  varieties  of  hogs,  but  none  better  than 

^  There  are  also  Merino^  Southdown  and  Cotswold  sheep^ 

%riDets  ara  doing  well  by  raising  improved  breeds  of 
'ilSeep  are  much  annoyed  by  dogs,  and  at  least  fifteen 
Qled  every  year  in  that  way. 
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Manufactories.  There  is  one  woolen  factory  at  Gallatiu,  one  agri- 
cultural implement  factory,  and  a  large  cotton  factory  in  course  of  con- 
etructiou.  There  is  another  woolen  factory  six  miles  north-east  of 
Gallatin.  Two  carriage  and  buggy  factories,  and  probably  a  down 
manufacturers  of  wagons,  are  in  the  county.  There  is  uo  dome^c 
man ufectu re  south  of  the  Ridge,  but  a  considerable  amount  north.  The 
manufacturers  probably  make  a  greater  per  cent,  on  investment  than 
iarmets.  The  exact  per  cent,  a  farmer  makes  is  hard  to  ascertain,  from 
the  want  of  system.  Want  of  reliable  labor  and  aversion  upon  the 
part  of  the  young  men  to  study  the  science  of  agriculture  are  the  great- 
est drawbacks  to  &rming.  Most  families  make  enough  butler  for 
family  use,  and  many  persons  dry  fruit.  Bee  culture  has  not  attracted 
much  attention  south  of  the  Kidge.  Several  parties  living  north  of  the  , 
Ridge  are  engaged  in  it,  with  reasonable  success.  Fruit  trees  in  tht 
Basin  are  generally  short  lived,  except  upon  gravelly  soil,  on  whifi 
there  are  apple  trees  tivo  feet  in  diameter.  Grapes  are  raised  by  manj 
for  family  use,  but  none  for  market.  There  is  but  one  nursery  of  any 
consequence  in  the  county.  Rabbits  are  very  destructive  to  young 
trees  in  winter,  unless  protected. 

Timber  is  abundant,  the  most  valuable  varieties  being  white  oak, 
chestnut  and  poplar.  There  is  some  good  blac^  walnut  in  places,  and 
valuable  hickory  for  buggy  timber,  but  no  shipments  of  either  have 
been  made.  Sugar-tree,  beech  and  black  locust  abound.  It  is  thought 
machinery  forgetting  out  hubs  and  spokes,  and  wagon  timbers  gener- 
ally, also  barrel  staves  and  hoop  poles,  would  pay  in  localities  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Sweet  gum  and  maple  are  plcutitiil 
in  some  places  on  the  Ridge,  both  of  which  are  valuable  timbers  for 
certain  styles  of  furniture. 

Immigrants  of  good  character  are  always  well  received  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  all  working  classes  are  desired.     Good  mechanics  get  good 
wages.     Journeymen  carpenters  receive  from  J'2  to  $4  per   day,  and 
brick  masons  about  the  same.     Farm  labor  Ls  cheaper.     There  is  some 
disposition  on  the  part  of  large  laud-holders  to  sell  their  farms  and  in- 
vest in  something  else.     They  cannot  control  labor  under   the   present 
condition  of  things.     Other  parties  have  sohl  on  account  of  indeb*-*-- 
ness,  and  a  few  others  desire  to  sell  to  invest  in  lands  in  new  Sta 
'Territories,  where  land  is  cheaper.    Farmers  accustomed  to  v 
eonally  to  their  farms  before  the  war,  are*  generally  bette 
than  those  who  depended  '■"tirely  upon  slave  labor. 
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There  are  many  Granges  organized  in  the  county,  and  much  interest 
is  being  manifested  by  the  farmers,  who  look  to  the  gathering  of  sta- 
.  tistics,  and  other  information  obtained  through  this  organization,  as  of 
vital  importance.  There  is  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  association, 
which  has  been  well  attended  since  the  war,  and  much  interest  is  taken 
in  their  annual  meetings. 

The  county  debt  is  as  follows  :  $15,000  in  bonds  for  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  with  sufficient  assets  to  pay  them  off;  about 
$30,000  for  building  jail  and  establishing  poor-house,  due  in  1877. 
There  is  a  sinking  fund  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  $100,  besides  a  levied 
tax  of  about  |10,000  for  county  purposes,  which  will  more  than  meet 
contingent  expenses.  The  surplus  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  bonds  as  required.  The  poor-house  property  is  a  farm  worth  $10,- 
000.     Not  more  than  thirty  paupers  are  on  the  county. 

There  are  three  academies  in  the  county,  besides  the  high  school  at 
Gallatin,  which  has  over  250  students.  One  of  these  is  at  Henderson- 
ville,  one  at  Gallatin,  and  one  at  Pleasant  Grove,  in  the  first  district. 
There  is  a  library  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  Gallatin  bar, 
left  them  by  one  of  their  revered  predecessors,  John  J.  White.  Each 
high  school  has  a  library. 

There  are  many  good  mills  in  the  county.  There  is  no  section  of 
the  county  that  is  not  moderately  convenient  to  good  mills.  There 
are  nine  turnpikes  converging  into  Gallatin,  but  the  dirt  roads  are 
not  generally  kept  in  good  condition.  The  county  bridges  are  of  stone, 
and  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

TofUTM.  Grallatin  is  situated  three  miles  north  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  about  the  longitudi- 
nal center  of  the  county.  It  occupies  the  center  of  an  elliptical  basin, 
and  has  a  rich  country  surrounding  it.  Its  population  is  about  3,000. 
Prior  to  the  war,  Gallatin  improved  slowly,  but  since  that  period  its 
growth  has  been  rapid.  More  houses  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  five  years  than  in  the  thirty  years  previous.  The  people  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hospitality  and  refinement.  Singularly  free  from 
«  clannish  disposition,  they  look  more  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  in- 
<]ividaal8  than  to  any  accident  of  birth.  For  forty  years  the  people  of 
Sumner  county  have  been  noted  for  their  love  of  fine  stock.  Some  of 
the  horses  raised  in  this  county  have  borne  away  prizes  in  trials  on 
the  turf  with  the  most  celebrated  in  the  land.  It  was  the  horses  of 
Somner  county  that  General  Jackson  in  his  sporting  d^ya  i^^^t^di  TCio^. 
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The  records  of  the  turf  for  forty  years  are  filled  with  the  perfoi 
of  Sumner  county  horses.  At  one  period  three  race-courses  wi 
up  within  the  county.  At  these  races  men  from  every  portioi 
United  States  would  ajssemblCy  and  the  associations  thus  brougl 
have  served  to  liberalize  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  fair 
are  elegant  and  the  fairs  well  attended.  Grallatin  has  a  nambe 
cellent  business  houses.  The  dry  goods  trade  is  carried  on 
houses.  There  are  also  three  drug  stores,  ten  family  groceri 
thirteen  drinking  saloons.  The  place  supports  two  newspap 
Examiner  and  Tennessean,  both  fearless  and  independent  j 
working  with  might  and  main  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
The  manufacturing  interests  are  considerable.  There  are  two  i 
mills,  one  planing-mill,  a  carriage  &ctory,  a  hub  and  spoke  fiict 
foundry,  a  woolen  factory,  where  linseys,  jeans  and  other  good 
mestic  wear  are  manufactured.  But  the  greatest  enterprise  is  tl 
nifieent  cotton  factory.  For  years  an  establishment  for  the  n 
ture  of  cotton  goods  has  been  in  operation,  giving  employ 
a  large  class  of  persons.  It  was  erected  in  1860,  and  desire 
fire  during  the  year  1873,  but  upon  its  ruins  is  being  erected 
more  magnificent  proportions.  The  establishment  will  hav 
spindles,  and  80  looms.  There  are  five  churches  in  Grallati 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian  and  Presbyterian,  besi 
Methodist  and  one  Baptist  belonging  to  the  colored  people.  Tl 
have  also  two  schools  which  are  well  attended.  A  large  hotel 
cently  been  erected.  The  court-house  is  one  of  the  most  coi 
in  the  State.  Saundersville,  eight  miles  from  Gallatin  on  the  N 
turnpike,  is  a  flourishing  village.  Henderson ville,  two  milei 
west  of  Saundersville,  is  also  a  thriving  village,  with  railroac 
Cairo,  a  very  old  town,  five  miles  south-east  of  Grallatin,  on  tl 
bcrland  River,  was  once  the  center  of  a  large  trade,  and  was 
shipping  point,  but  is  i^  much  used  now,  and  is  considerably 
dated.  Castalian  Springs,  also  called  Bledsoe's  Lick,  is  a  floi 
village,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  section  of  country,  has  seven 
and  other  business  houses.  It  is  noted  for  the  mineral  water,  and 
resorted  to  by  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers.  Near  it  are  int 
antiquities.  It  has  a  Masonic  lodge.  Bethpage,  ten  miles  no 
of  Gallatin,  on  the  Scottsville  pike,  a  noted  churchy  with  st 
blacksmith  shop  near  it,  is  famous  as  being  one  of  the  places  a 
the  religious  revivals  of  seventy  years  ago  were  held.  Beech 
ground,  on  or  near  Drake's  Creek,  has  a  Presbyterian  church,  a  ] 
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hall,  and  two  or  three  business  houses  near  it.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
points  where  a  great  revival  took  place  in  early  times.  Cotton  Town, 
on  one  branch  of  Station  Camp,  is  about  seven  miles  north-west  from 
Gallatin,  on  the  Red  River  pike,  and  is  in  a  good  section  of  country. 

Statifttics,  The  following  were  the  productions  of  Sumner  county  in 
1870,  according  to  the  census  report.  The  part  of  Trousdale  recently 
cut  off  was  included  in  Sumner  when  the  census  was  taken  : 

Winter  wheat 163,074  bushels. 

Spring  wheat * 40      " 

Rye ,7222      « 

Indian  corn 1,155,914      " 

Oats 233,837      " 

Barley 40,047      " 

Tobacco 909,568  pounds. 

Wool 38,860      " 

Cotton s 170  bales. 

Irish  Potatoes 35,253  bushels. 

Sweet  Potatoes 25,074      " 

Wine 363  gallons. 

Butter 224,295  pounds. 

Cheese 715     " 

Hay 4,921  tons. 

^Sorghum  molasses 38,563  gallons. 

Wax 920  pounds. 

Honey 1,5668      " 

Hemp 150  tons. 

Flax 75  pounds.  , 

Sumner  was  the  second  county  in  the  production  of  oats,  Knox 
being  the  first,  producing  259,047  bushels.  This  county  was  second 
also  in  Irish  potatoes,  the  first  being  Davidson,  which  yielded  66,243 
bushels.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was  23,711,  of  which 
7,777  were  colored.  Number  of  voters  in  1871,  4,013,  of  whom  1,033 
were  colored.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1873  was  308,- 
399,  valued  at  $3,697,504 ;  total  value  of  taxable  property,  $5,185,727. 


TROUSDALE  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Hartsville. 

This  county  was  organized  in  1870,  under  a  special  provision  of  the 
new  Constitution,  from  fractions  of  Sumner,  Macon,  Smith  and  WvV- 
son  oounties,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  late  GovemoT  Ttovs^sAaXft*    ^"a. 
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territorial  extent,  it  is  by  far  the  smallest  county  in  Middle  Tennes 
containing  only  about  110  square  miles.  The  assessed  number  of  ae 
exclusive  of  town  lots,  is  66,874,  valued  at  $888,119,  or  $13.28 
acre.  Compared  with  the  adjoining  county  of  Wilson,  it  contains 
than  one-fifth  the  area.  It  has  a  voting  population  of  1,351,  of  wl 
346  are  colored.  The  population,  estimated  from  the  number  of  vot 
is  about  6,700,  of  which  2,000  are  colored.  The  entire  assessed  vs 
of  proi)eny  is  $1,1 52,904,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  in  proporl 
to  extent  of  territorv  it  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  Stat 

Topography  and  Geology,  This  county,  with  the  exception  of 
south-eastern  corner,  lies,  in  the  main,  between  the  Highlands^(so  wi 
spreading  in  Macon  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Sumner,)  and  the  Ci 
berland  River.  It  is  thus  within  the  Central  Basin,  a  fact  account 
for  its  fertile  character.  The  part  excepted  lies  south  of  the  riv 
The  area  of  the  countv,  outside  of  the  lower  lands  and  bottoms  of 
Cumberland,  is  made  up  of  valleys  sei>arated  by  ridges;  whose  sloj 
like  the  valleys,  are  rich  and  productive.  The  ridges  are  the  sou 
erly  prolongations  of  the  spurs  of  the  Highlands,  which  become  brol 
and  generally  lower  as  they  approach  the  Cumberland.  The  Xashvi 
^roup  of  limestones  is  the  prevailing  formation,  though  near  the  ri^ 
tlie  country  is  cut  down  to  the  Lebanon  rocks.  The  ridges,  especia 
ill  the  more  nothern  portion,  are  often  capped  with  the  siliceous  ro< 
of  the  Hiorhlands.  Immediately  below  these  the  Black  Shale  is  al^^'i 
met  with  cropping  out  on  the  hill-sides.  A  short  distance  from  Har 
ville,  near  the  top  of  a  ridge,  is  a  bed  of  mill-stone  grit,  which  1 
supplied  Middle  Tennessee  with  many  pairs  of  stones.  The  bed  is  i 
or  eic:ht  feet  thick  in  its  heaviest  part.  The  rock  is  the  top  layer 
the  Xasliville  group  and  !is  principally  a  mass  of  silicified  shells,  mil 
with  more  or  less  limestone  matter.  The  be^t  portions  are  those  fin 
wiiieli  the  calcareous  part  has  been  leached. 

No/Av  ami  Timher.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  such  as  pertain  u 
versallv  to  the  rocks  underlvins:  them.  Thev  are  mellow  and  the 
t«>re  easily  worked,  producing  in  good  seasons,  corn,  wheat,  tobat 
and  the  other  en)ps  of  this  latitude  in  luxuriance.  A  large  prop 
t  oil  of  the  timbertnl  lands  has  been  cleared  of  the  underbrush  a 
s  odid  to  blue-grass  freely,  and  supplies  good  pasturage  through  ma 
months  in  the  year.  It  is  among  the  best  blue-grass  counties  of  M 
tie  Tennessee  and  pn^mises  to  become  pre-eminently  a  stock-growi 
eounty.     The  limber  consists  of  poplar,  white  oak,  walnut,  sugar-ti 
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and  indeed  almost  all  the  varieties  found  growing  ia  the  Central  Basin, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  abundant,  many  of  the  farmers  drawing  their 
supplies  from  the  surrounding  counties. 

Fainns,  Crops,  Labor,  &e.  The  farms  are  usually  small  and  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  very  best  implements  are  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops,  and  many  of  the  farms  are  highly  improved. 
The  price  of  improved  farms  varies  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars,  and 
the  same  phenomenon  is  here  presented  as  in  Cannon  county,  of  lands 
keeping  fully  up  to  former  prices,  though  the  means  of  transportation 
are  wanting  in  a  great  measure.  The  Cumberland  River,  which  is 
navigable  only  about  six  months  in  the  year,  being  the  only  outlet 
other  than  turnpike  roads  for  the  produce  of  the  county.  The  staple 
crops  are  corn,  wheat,  tobacco  and  hay.  The  latter  is  mostly  made  of 
the  annual  grasses,  such  as  Hungarian-grass  and  German  millet.  The 
average  yield  of  tobacco,  on  the  best  soils,  is  near  a  1,000  pounds  per 
acre ;  of  corn,  forty  bushels  ;  of  wheat,  fifteen  bushels.  The  crops  are 
greatly  injured  by  droughts,  much  more  so  than  in  some  of  the  ad- 
joining counties.  The  land,  by  reason  of  its  steepness,  is  often  fur- 
rowed by  gullies,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  arable 
land  has  been  permanently  ruined  by  improper  culture.  The  size 
of  farms  varies  from  100  to  600  or  600  acres.  Stock-raising  is  very 
profitable,  but  tobacco  brings  the  largest  amount  of  money  into  the 
county.  It  is  indeed  the  money  crop.  Clover  is  used  both  as  a  reno- 
vator and  for  the  hay,  which  is  saved  for  winter  use.  Several  varieties 
of  plows  are  used,  steel  and  cast  turning  plows  for  breaking,  and  one- 
horse  turning  plows,  bull-tongues,  shovels,  harrows  and  double-shovels 
for  cultivating.  Horses,  mules  and  oxen  are  used  on  the  farms,  the 
mules  probably  predominating  in  lowlands,  and  oxen  on  steeper  land.s. 
Lubor  is  moderately  plentiful,  but  the  negro  here  as  elsewhere,  is  not 
disposed  to  fasten  himself  by  the  year,  but  prefers  job-work.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month  is  given  for  good  hands  by  the  year, 
but  some  work  for  part  of  the  crop.  No  general  rule  has  been  estab- 
lished. Mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters  brick-masons, 
&c.,  get  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  day  for  journeyman's  work. 
House  servants  hire  for  from  four  to  ten  dollars  per  month.  Land 
rents  for  one-third  of  the  crop,  or  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  acre, 
owing  to  the  crop  to  be  raised — more  being  given  for  land  to  be  culti- 
vated in  com  or  tobacco  than  for  small  grain.  Some  good  farms  can 
be  bought  at  reasonable  prices,  or  within  the  limits  above  specified. 
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As  has  been  already  said,  the  general   features   of  the  county  are 
greatly  diversified.      It  is  traversed  by  East,  West  and    Big  Goose  , 
Creeks,     The   bottoms   on  which  are  unsurpassed    in   fertility,  and   ^ 
the  intervening  bills  are  rich  for  the  most  part  to  their  very  summits,   | 
and  where  too  sfee]>  and  rocky  for  cultivation,  are  covered  with  a  nat- 
ural growth  of  cane,  or  where  the  cane  has  been  subdued,  by  the  best 
blue-grass.     There  are  good  mill  sites  on  every  stream  and  many  fine 
flouring  mills.    A  small  portion  of  the  county  lies  south  of  the  Cumber- 
land.    Boats  run  u])  the  river  to  this  i>oint  over  half  the  year,  and  of 
a  wet  sea.son,  much  longer.     The  portion  south  of  the   Cumberland 
River  is  leas  broken  and  contains  some  splendid  farms.     The  people  ia    I 
this  portion  are  all   engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and   like  their    ' 
countymen  across  the  river,  are  proverbial  for  hospitality. 

Transportation.  Produce  is  shipjjed  by  the  Cumberland  River  t*  I 
Nashville,  Louisville  and  New  Orleans.  The  Gallatin  and  Carthage 
Turnpike  runs  through  and  three  other  pikes  converge  at  Hartsville.  ' 
The  country  roads  are  not  kept  in  first-rate  order,  a^  the  nature  of  the  I 
gi-ound  is  such  as  to  cut  to  pieces  by  travel.  Eock  being  plentiful,  , 
roads  can  be  made  verj'  cheaply.  i 

•Stock.  Some  of  the  finest  cattle  and  hogs  in  Middle  Tennessee  are  ' 
~^^ised  here.  Also  some  tbitmugh-bred  horse.s.  Sheep  arc  easily  and 
-<Sneaply  raiscil.  Dogs  destroy  probably  twenty  per  cent,  annually,  be- 
sides deterring  farmers  from  trying  to  raise  more.  It  is  hard  to  give 
the  percentage  realized  on  capital  invested  in  forms,  but  as  a  class,  the 
farmers  are  working  men  and  live  bountifully,  and  are  not  troubled 
much  by  hard  times.  The  greatest  drawback  to  farming  13  the  lai^ 
size  of  the  farms  and  want  of  transportation.  In  some  of  the  rich 
cane-brake  hills  milk-sick,  or  milk  sickness  prevails,  often  proving  fatal 
to  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  persons  using  the  milk  of  cowsaflTected  with 
it.  The  origin  or  cause  of  this  malady  is  wrapt  in  mystery.  Various 
theories  have  been  formed  in  relation  to  it,  but  none  satisfactorv.  It 
ceases  whenever  the  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated.  It  never  occurs  ex- 
cept in  the  fall. 

Sinallei-  IndiiKtrifx.  Much  attention  is  }>aid  to  the  drying  of  fruit, 
and  almost  every  family  puts  up  canned  fruit.  There  are  no  nurseri©', 
but  fruit  trees  do  moderately  well,  the  higher  lands  being  better  adap- 
ted to  fruits.  The  trees,  however,  are  not  generally  loug-livcd,  partica- 
larly  peach  trees.  Beesarevery  healthy, and  some  jtersonsareengaging 
extensively  in  the  making  of  honey,  though  but  a  very  small  quantity 
is  exported. 
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Tofixmi.  The  principal  town  is  Hartsville,  the  county  seat,  situated 
on  the  west  prong  of  Goose  Creek,  about  one  mile  from  its  junction 
with  the  Cumberland  River.  The  town  contains  five  stores,  four  fam- 
ily groceries,  two  drug  stores,  four  practicing  physicians  and  five  or  six 
lawyers.  Population  700.  Much  tobacco  is  prized  and  shipped  from 
Hartsville  every  year.  One  newspaper,  the  Hartsville  Sentinel,  is 
published  at  this  place,  and  has  a  gTJod  circulation  among  the  thrifty 
farmers.  There  are  two  academies  or  high  schools  in  the  place,  male 
and  female.  The  latter  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
Efibrts  are  being  made  to  build  up  manufactories  in  the  town,  which 
would  give  it  an  activity  heretofore  unknown.  The  social  condi- 
tion of  the  place  is  good,  and  its  healthfulness  undoubted.  This 
town  was  established  in  1817,  and  in  1834  had  as  many  business  houses 
as  at  present.  It  is  eighteen  miles  from  Gallatin,  the  nearest  point  to  a 
railroad.  Dixon  Springs,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  thirteen  miles 
from  Lebanon,  the  county  seat  of  Wilson,  is  a  place  with  eight  or  ten 
business  houses.  It  was  originally  in  Smith  county.  Enon  College  is 
a  post  village,  eleven  miles  from  Gallatin.  It  has  two  stores,  a  wagon- 
maker^s  and  blacksmith  shop.  There  are  many  interesting  features 
about  Trousdale  county,  but  as  in  its  agriculture  and  general  appear- 
ance it  so  much  resembles  Lincoln,  a  description  of  the  one  may  well 
apply  to  the  description  of  the  other,  by  substituting  tobacco,  which  is 
raised  in  Trousdale,  for  cotton,  which  is  the  staple  crop  of  Lincoln. 
Schools  and  churches  are  numerous  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Im- 
migrants of  a  good  class  would  be  heartily  received. 


VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Spencer. 

Van  Buren  county  was  organized  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  first  court  was  held  at  Spencer,  April  6,  1840.  The  terri- 
tory now  comprising  the  county,  originally  formed  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  White,  Warren  and  Bledsoe,  about  equal  parts  in  value  and 
area  having  been  taken  from  the  two  former.  Nine  civil  districts  was 
the  original  number,  but  since  the  war  the  number  has  been  reduced 
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Topof/raphy,  The  county,  lying  partly  on  the  Cumberlan 
liand,  and  partly  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys, 
great  diversity  in  surface,  soil  and  productions.  The  Table  L 
embraces  the  south-eastern  half  of  the  county.  The  sorface  i 
ally  level  or  gently  undulating,  except  where  the  lai^r  streai 
cut  deep  gorges,  or  "  gulfs,"  as  they  are  locally  called.  These  j 
generally  narrow,  rugged,  and  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  lo 
of  sandstone  or  conglomerate.  The  plateau  on  top  of  the  m 
has  an  elevation  of  about  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  fei 
the  lower  hills  and  valleys  in  the  northern  and  western  par 
county.  The  sloi>es  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  Land,  and  its  sj 
outlying  ridges,  are  an  important  feature,  and  occupy  a  com 
part  of  the  area  of  the  county.  The  escarpment  is  generally 
by  perpendicular  and  sometimes  overhanging  cUIIb,  from  the 
angles  of  which  extensive  views  may  be  seen  stretching  fai 
north  and  west.  From  the  base  of  this  line  of  bluffs,  a  steep  < 
sets  in,  rugged  with  large  masses  of  sandstone  and  conglomera 
from  the  cliffs  above,  and  cut  in  places  by  deep  ravines.  Thes 
slopes  usually  terminate  in  a  terrace  varying  in  breadth  fipon 
mile  to  a  few  yards,  and  sometimes  disappearing  altogether.  1 
race  is  usually  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  mountain.  At  t 
margin  of  the  terrace,  the  lower  slopes  commence  and  extend 
base  of  the  mountain.  In  places  where  there  is  no  terrace,  th 
and  lower  slopes  are  continuous.  The  surface  in  this  part  is  g 
more  broken  wdth  ravines,  but  not  so  rocky  as  above.  Sinkh< 
caves  are  numerous  here,  and  most  of  the  small  streams  loosi 
selves  in  the  labyrinth  of  underground  channels  with  which  thf 
tain  limestone  is  honey-combed.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is; 
defined.  Spurs  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  extend  outward  a 
ular  distances  apart,  sometimes  enclosing  valleys  or  coves  of  a 
able  size,  in  some  of  which  the  best  lands  in  the  county  are 
Beyond  the  range  of  these  spurs  are  the  red  clay  lands,  ex 
north  to  the  Caney  Fork  and  west  to  Rocky  River.  The  su 
generally  broken  or  undulating.  All  of  the  streams,  except  th 
creeks,  are  underground.  Bordering  Caney  Fork  and  Rocky 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  county  on  the  north  and  on  the  v 
bold  bluffs  of  limestone  extending  down  to  the  water's  edge 
worthy  of  remark  that  there  are  no  bottom  lands  in  the  coui 
cept  in  the  coves. 

Soils,     There  iji  so  much  diversity  in  the  soils  in  different 
county  that  we  must  treat  of  them  under  three  heads: 
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1.  The  Table  I^and^  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "the  top  of  the 
mountain/'  We  cannot  undertake  the  defense  of  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  these  lands,  for  they  are  and  must  always  remain  poor.  In 
most  places  there  is  little  or  no  humus,  and  the  porous  yellow  sujjsoil  is 
so  hungry  that  no  quantity  of  fertilizers  will  fill  its  insatiate  maw.  To 
such  an  extent  is  it  leachy  that  the  effects  of  manure  can  scarcely  be 
seen  after  the  second,  or  at  farthest,  the  third  year,  and  grain-grow- 
ing can  never  be  made  profitable.  But  for  pasturage  and  meadows, 
they  are  scarcely  surpassed.  There  is  a  coarse  nutritious  grass,  well 
known  in  this  part  of  the  State  as  "  mountain  grass,"  which  is  indig- 
enous to  the  soil,  and  affords  rich  and  abundant  pasturage  to  hundreds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals.  In  many  places  are  tracts  similar 
to  the  "  oak  openings"  of  the  west,  where  the  trees  stand  wide  apart, 
or  in  graceful  groups  with  broad  vistas  opening  up  on  every  hand,  some 
of  which  extend  far  into  the  distance,  while  others  are  terminated  sud- 
denly by  the  tangled  undergrowth  which  borders  the  banks  of 
mountain  streams.  Here  and  there  little  sunny  glades  or  miniature 
prairies,  appear  in  the  distance  like  cultivated  fields:  The  level  lands 
along  the  streams  are  naturally  sour,  but  can  be  easily  reclaimed  by 
drainage  and  the  liberal  use  of  alkalis,  and  rendered  very  valuable  for 
the  production  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  We  believe  the  yield  of 
herds-grass  and  timothy  produced  on  these  lands  is  equal  to  that  grown 
in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  All  garden  vegetables,  particularly 
roots,  can  be  grown  successfully  on  land  that  has  been  "  cow-j^enned  " 
or  otherwise  manured.  The  quality  of  roots  grown  in  sandy  soils  is 
well  known  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  same  varieties  produced  in 
clay  lands,  and  the  mealiness  and  fine  flavor  of  the  mountain  potatoes 
is  becoming  extensively  known.  All  manner  of  fruits  common  to  this 
latitude  can  be  produced  in  perfection.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that 
fruits  grow  on  a  sandy  soil  possess  more  saccharine  matter  than  the 
same  varieties  on  alluvial  or  clay  soils.  The  purity  and  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  on  this  elevated  plain  has  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on 
the  keeping  qualities  of  apples  and  pears.  Owing  to  the  same  cause, 
fruit  crops  are  seldom,  and  in  some  localities,  never  killed  by  late 
frosts  in  spring.  The  mountain  slopes  are  generally  too  rugged  for 
cultivation,  and  perhaps  four-fifths  of  this  part  of  the  county  can 
never  be  made  available  for  anything  within  the  range  of  agriculture. 
Their  chief  value  consists  in  the  heavy  forests  of  timber  which  they 
bear.  In  some  places  on  the  terrace,  there  is  a  sufficient  extent  of 
level  land  to  furnish  sites  for  small  farms.     Orchards  do  even  better 
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here  than  on  the  Table  Land^  and  in  many  places  there  has  never  been 
a  total  failure  of  the  fruit  crop.    The  mountain  limestone,  which  crops 
out  above  the  terraces,  is  a  continued  source  of  fertility  to  these  landsr 
which,  from  their  exposed  situation,  would  otherwise  become  barren. 
The  soil  is  a  mellow  loam,  so  tender  that  where  there  is  much  slope  it 
washes   away.      It  is  naturally  rich,  producing  good  crops  of  com 
wheat,  and  other  cereals.     The  coves  have  the  richest   soils  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  county.     It  is  generally  alluvial,  very  rich  in  humus,  and 
sufficiently  sandy  to  render  its  cultivation  easy  and  pleasant.     There  are 
appearances   which  indicate  that  at  a  remote  period  some  of  these 
coves  were  the  beds  of  small  lakes.     In  some  of  them  the  soil  over- 
lying the  clay  subsoil  is  ten   feet  deep.      Very  heavy   crops  of  the 
cereals  are  taken  from  them  year  after  year  without  any  diminution  of 
their  productive  powers.     In  the  valleys  of  the  Caney  Fork  and  Rocky 
River  the  soil  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  strong  clay, 
and  with  good  tillage  it  is  inexhaustable.     This  red  land  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  found  in  other  counties  in  this  part  of  the   State  and 
in  Robertson  and  Montgomery  and  other  counties  west  of  Nashville. 
In  places,  especially  on  the  hill-sides,  there  are  scattered    loosely  over 
the  surface  masses  of  ferruginous  chert,  which,  by  its  gradual  disin- 
togration,  continually  adds  fertility  to   the  soil.     Some   fields   where 
those  stones  abound  have  been   cultivated  for  half  a  centurv  or  more, 
without  any  apparent  loss  of  productiveness. 

Val/(\i/s.  From  the  base  of  the  mountain  above  Cane  Creek  to  Rock 
Island  is  about  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  Caney  Fork  River,  the  average  distance  is  about  two 
miles.  This  mav  be  described  as  a  part  of  the  vallev  of  the  Canev 
Fork.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  and  the  soil  a  good  loam 
on  a  clav  subsoil.  Sonic  of  the  best  farms  in  the  countv  are  in  thi- 
vallev.  The  vallev  of  Rockv  River  extends  upward  in  a  southerlv  di- 
rection  from  Rock  Island  for  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  It  i> 
narrow  at  the  up^H^r  end,  but  lower  down  the  average  distance  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain  to  the  river  is  about  four  miles.  The  part  of  the 
vallev  west  ot  the  river  is  in  Warren  countv.  In  all  of  it:?  features  it 
ivscmblcs  the  vallev  of  Canev  Fork,  but  it  extends  from  south  to  north 
instead  of  from  east  to  west.  The  irulf  of  Cane  Cn^ek  extends  from 
souili  to  north,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  countv,  formins:  a  vallev  of 
eleven  miles  in  Icuirlh,  with  an  average  breadth  of  abinit  one  mile. 
The  >urface  is  ircnerally  level,  and  the  soil  a  s;\ndy  loam,  which  pn>- 
duccs  well.      Rut  Laurel  Cove,   embraced   by   pn^jecting   spurs  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  finest  body  of  land  in  the  county. 
It  contains,  besides  some  timber,  about  six  hundred  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion, nearly  all  of  which  is  as  level  as  a  floor.  There  are  several 
smaller  coves,  all  of  which  contain  good  lands. 

Productioiis.  The  field  crops  at  present  cultivated,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  sorghum,  cotton,  tobacco, 
potatoes  and  turnips.  Cabbages,  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  parsnips,  toma- 
toes, squashes,  melons,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Fruit  culture 
is  one  of  the  leading  indust]^ies ;  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes  and  small  fruits  are  all  easily  grown  and  very  productive.  It 
18  estimated  that  50,000  bushels  of  apples  are  sometimes  produced  in 
m  single  year,  and  the  quantity  would  be  greatly  increased  with  better 
&cilities  for  transiK)rtation.  Herds-grass,  clover,  timothy  and  several 
varieties  of  millet  are  cultivated  for  mowing,  and  to  some  extent  for 
pasture.  Orchard-grass,  which  has  been  more  recently  introduced,  is 
growing  quite  popular  for  pasture.  Clover  and  the  weeds  that  grow 
spontaneously  are  used  for  green  manures.  Farmers  now  seem  in- 
clined to  increase  the  acreage  of  wheat  at  the  expense  of  the  com  crop. 
The  Walker  wheat  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  most  popular 
variety.  Some  prefer  the  Mediterranean,  or  some  of  the  white  va- 
rieties. 

The  Smaller  Indystries,  such  as  drying  fruit,  making  butter  and 
cheese  and  rearing  poultry  receive  considerable  attention.  Bee-keep- 
ing is  made  a  specialty  by  some  of  the  farmers,  and  a  hundred  or  more 
colonies  are  sometimes  owned  by  a  single  proprietor.  The  Table  Land 
is  covered  by  forests  of  chestnut  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gathered 
for  exportation,  and  is  quite  *  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  Ginseng 
abounds  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  some  persons  find  profitable  em- 
ployment in  digging  and  marketing  the  roots.  An  industrious  boy, 
armed  with  a  "sang  hoe,"  can  easily  make  a  dollar  a  day.  Maple 
sugar  is  another  article  of  home  production  which  deserves  especial 
mention. 

TTie  Preneni  Condition  of  the  Farming  Interests,  The  county  has  an 
area  of  about  211  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1870,  of  2,725, 
being  an  average  of  nearly  thirteen  to  each  square  mile.  One-half  of 
the  area  may  still  be  regarded  as  waste  land.  The  total  value  of  tax- 
able property,  as  assessed  for  the  past  year,  is  $259,493.  The  size  of 
fiirms  varies  from  50  to  600  acres,  but  small  farms  are  more  common 
than  large.  As  a  general  thing,  the  farmers  and  their  boys  do  the  out- 
door work,  while  house-work  is  left  to  the  female  members  o^  tVi^fexci- 
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ily.  A  very  srujill  proportion  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  let,  < 
of  the  cTop  to  the  land-owners  being  the  general  rule.  Moi 
are  alnio.st  unknown,  but  in  a  few  instances  five  dollars  per  a 
been  pnid  for  the  best  lands.  Hired  labor  is  employed  to  a  lir 
t(»nt  by  the  larger  farmers.  The  wages  range  generally  froi 
fifteen  dollar}?  jkt  month,  though  a  No.  1  hand  sometimes  cc 
more.  There  are  but  few  negroes  in  the  county.  Native  whii 
ers  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  existing  demar 
j)resont  condition  of  the  farms  is  scarcely  up  to  the  standard 
and  good  nuinagement  in  the  ante-bellum  days.  During  the  w 
were  burned,  live  stock  destroyed  and  farm  buildings  left  to  t 
of  tht^msolves.  But  much  has  already  been  done  to  regain  ^ 
lost,  and  we  look  for  greater  improvements  in  the  future. 
ited  means  of  the  farmers  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
gross  of  agriculture,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  a  desire  manifestet 
advantage  of  improved  machinery.  Two-horse  turning  plo\« 
common  use  for  breaking  land.  A  few  three  or  four-horse  pi 
been  recently  introduced.  We  are  not  aware  that  subsoilin 
practiced.  The  old-fashioned  narrow  shovel,  or  bull-tongue,  ii 
II ion  use  for  plowing  small  grain  and  cultivating  corn  and  oth< 
One  <)r  two  of  the  best  farmers  have  commenced  the  use  of 
shovels,  and  they  arc  likely  to  become  popular.  Horses  are  in 
nlar  tor  tarm  work  than  mules.  Oxen  are  sometimes  used  fo 
in<j:  land. 

Whai  is  Most  Projitahfe,  Fruit-growing,  we  believe,  would 
lead  of  all  branches  of  agricultural  industry,  if  the  facilities  f 
j)ortation  were  better.  All  varieties  common  to  this  latitude 
j)erfe('tion  on  the  Tal)Ie  Land,  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the 
and  the  day  will  come  when  the  songs  of  the  vintage  will  v 
slee])ing  echoes  in  the  sequestered  glens  where  the  wild  deer  n< 
a  safe  n^treat.  It  is  n(»t  uncommon  for  apples  to  sell  at  ten  < 
l)ush(»l.  Tobacco  is  receivincr  increased  attention  of  late  vear 
found  to  yield  a  better  return  for  labor  than  grain  crops. 
heavy  taxes  and  oppressive  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Gov 
U|)on  this  staple  o|)eratc  injuriously  upon  its  producers.  Ui 
isting  (^ireuinstances,  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is  almost  the 
lianee  for  bringing  money  into  the  county.  Besides  the  ci 
grasses  already  spoken  of,  the  natural  meadows  of  the  Table  - 
ford  rirh  and  abundant  j)astnrage,  over  which  large  herds  o 
cattle  roam  wt  wUl,  a.\\d  find  a  bountiful  living  xbr  at  least 
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year.  There  are  in  places  on  the  mountain  sides  extensive  tracts  of 
wild  land,  too  rugged  for  tillage,  but  which  are  covered  in  sjDring  by 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  pea  vine  and  "  lamb's  tongue,"  which  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  the  fall  the  herds 
grow  fat  on  a  weed  called  "  beggar  lice."  Sheep  would  be  even  more 
profitable  than  cattle,  if  they  were  afforded  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
but  as  it  is,  few  are  willing  to  invest  money  in  them.  We  think  it 
safe  to  estimate  that  the  annual  destruction  amounts  to  one-half  the  num- 
ber produced.  A  wholesome  dog  law  is  the  only  remedy.  Very  little 
improved  stock  of  any  kind  has  been  introduced.  A  few  of  the  cattle 
have  an  infusion  of  short-horn  blood,  but  it  has  been  accidental  rather 
than  from  any  systematic  effort  to  improve  them.  There  are  some 
very  good  Berkshire  hogs,  but  they  have  as  yet  made  but  little  impres- 
sion on  the  common  stock.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  more  profitable 
to  rear  the  improved  breeds,  and  for  this  purpose  we  would  recom- 
mend Devon  or  Ayrshire  cattle.  Southdown  sheep,  and  Berkshire  hogs. 
Id  some  localities  where  the  pastures  are  most  luxuriant.  Short-horns 
would,  perhaps,  prove  most  satisfactory. 

In  response  to  the  question,  are  the  farmers  contented?  we  would 
say  that,  as  compared  with  those  elsewhere,  they  are.  They  feel,  ho\/- 
ever,  that  the  burden  of  taxation  is  not  impartially  distributed,  and 
that  they  are  made  to  bear  too  large  a  share  of  the  expenses.  They 
act  wisely,  however,  in  choosing  rather  to  bear  the  ills  they  have  than 
fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.     There  is  but  little  emigration. 

Farmers?  Organizations.  There  has  never  been  a  fair  held  in  the 
county,  and  until  recently  no  organization  of  any  kind.  A  number  c' 
enterprising  farmers  from  the  North,  who  have  immigrated  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  with  the  assistance  of  others  in  Bledsoe 
county,  have  organized  a  farmer's  club,  which  meets  monthly,  and  is 
in  good  working  order.     Several  Granges  have  been  organized. 

.  Schools.  Burritt  College,  a  chartered  institution,  located  at  Spencer, 
has  been  open,  except  during  the  war,  for  about  twenty  years.  There 
mre  four  large  brick  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,  and 
^commodious  enough  to  accommodate  250  students.  There  is  also  at 
Spencer  a  county  academy,  which  is  usually  well  attended.  Good  pri- 
^vate  schools  have  been  sustained  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  and 
"the  people  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  in  other  parts  of 
"•he  State.  Under  the  new  school  law,  there  are  fifteen  public  schools. 
TPhe  entire  scholastic  population,  including  all  between  the  ^%e«>  o^  «v^ 
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and  eighteen   years,  is  904.     About  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  are  a- 
rolled,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about  one-half  the  enrollment 

ImmigranU.  As  already  stated,  there  has  already  been  considenbk 
immigration  from  the  North  since  the  war.  Among  these  are  some  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  valuable  citizens.  Those  with  whom  wf 
have  conversed,  express  themselves  as  highly  gratified  with  the  re- 
ception that  has  been  extended  to  them.  Lands  are  cheap,  anJ 
all  who  are  willing  to  work  will  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  Good 
improved  lands  in  the  valleys  can  be  bought  at  fair  prices,  ranging 
generally  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre,  though  some  of  the  cove  lands  ha^e 
recently  sold  as  high  as  $50  per  acre.  Unimproved  valley  lands  range 
from  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Improved  mountain  farms  can  be  bought  at 
from  $1  to  $10  per  acre.  Unimproved  lands  sometimes  sell  as  lown 
ten  cents  per  acre,  never  above  $1. 

Miner'als,  All  of  the  Table  Land  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the 
great  Cumberland  Coal  field,  and  there  are  outcrops  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  a  few  inches  up  to  several  feet  everywhere  below  the  escarp- 
ment. In  some  places,  however,  they  are  covered  by  debris.  Tbi 
most  valuable  bank  that  has  yet  been  opened  is  on  the  lands  of  He^ 
man  Walling,  eleven  miles  south  of  Spencer.  The  thickness  of  the  [ 
coal  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
three  feet.  It  is  very  near  the  surface,  and  wagons  can  be  loaded  from 
the  place  where  it  is  dug.  At  the  head  of  Camp's  Cove,  eight  miles 
east  of  Spencer,  is  a  bank  that  is  known  to  be  more  than  five  feet  thick. 
Mooneyham's  bank  is  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  more  conveniently 
situated.  It  is  three  and  a  half  feet  at  the  outcrop.  At  Denney'-J 
Mill  is  a  bank  four  feet  thick.  The  same  stratum  has  been  worked  at 
another  place  three  miles  south-east  of  Spencer.  Coal  bavS  been  worked 
to  a  limited  extent  in  many  other  places.  Iron  was  manufactured 
before  the  war  at  a  bloomery  on  Rocky  River,  two  miles  above  R«)ck 
Island,  but  most  of  the  ore  was  obtained  from  White  count  v.  Good 
ores  of  the  brown  hematite  are  found  all  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  county,  and  \ve  have  observed  one  place  in  particular,  on  the  farm 
of  George  Plumlee,  five  miles  north  of  Spencer,  where  it  exists  in 
great  abundance.  Several  wagon  loads  were  taken  from  this  place  to 
the  Rock  River  Forge,  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  it  was  aban- 
doned. 

Some  of  the  caves  in  the  count v  are  inhabited  bv  immense  numbers 
of  bats,  the  excrement    of  which  has  been  accumulating  for  ages, 
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and  formed  valuable  deposits  of  a  kind  of  guano,  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and  has  been  exported  to  some  extent. 

During  the  war,  large  quantities  of  saltpetre  were  obtained  from  the 
caves.  There  are  probably  other  valuable  minerals  in  the  county,  but 
they  have  not  been  developed. 

Mineral  Springs.  Chalybeate  springs  are  numerous  on  the  Table 
Land,  and  many  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  no  well 
improved  watering  places,  but  several  of  them  have  been  resorted  to 
by  invalids  from  the  surrounding  country  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Mulloy,  one  mile  south  of  Spencer,  has  a  very  fine  spring,  and  during 
the  summer  he  often  has  boarders.  The  McBride  Springs,  two  in  num- 
ber, are  three  miles  from  the  county  seat,  on  the  north-western  brow 
of  the  mountain.  The  place  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  lower 
country  to  the  north  and  west. 

Manufactures.  Caney  Fork,  bounding  the  county  on  the  north,  is  a 
noble  stream  for  manufactures,  but  as  most  of  the  sites  for  machinery 
are  on  the  north  bank,  it  will  be  described  in  connection  with  White 
county.  Rocky  River,  separated  from  Warrei^  county  on  the  west, 
rises  on  the  Table  Land,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Spencer, 
and  flows  in  a  general  northerly  direction  into  the  Caney  Fork  at 
Rock  Island.  It  is  a  bold  stream,  and  has  fall  sufficient  in  every  half 
mile  or  mile  throughout  its  entire  course  to  drive  large  machinery.  It 
now  has  three  or  four  mills.  Cane  Creek  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
size,  and  has  plenty  of  fall,  but  along  the  greater  part  of  it  the  banks 
are  low  and  the  bottoms  wide,  so  that  dams  cannot  be  constructed. 
There  is  a  very  fine  power  half  a  mile  above  its  mouth.  A  large  fac- 
tory might  be  built  where  there  is  now  only  a  third-rate  mill.  From 
the  top  of  the  dam  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  below  the  descent  is  more 
than  fifteen  feet.  Laurel  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Rocky  River,  is  a  short 
stream,  but  large  enough  to  propel  several  good  mills.  On  the  Table 
Land  there  are  several  of  the  tributaries  of  Cane  Creek,  which  in 
winter  are  strong  enough  to  furnish  good  powers,  but  the  sandy  soil 
drinks  up  most  or  all  of  their  water  in  summer. 

Timber.  The  Table  Land,  as  a  general  rule,  is  thinly  wooded,  but 
it  has  much  valuable  timbev,  chiefly  oaks  and  chestnuts.  The  mountain 
sides,  gulfs  and  ravines  are  very  heavily  timbered  with  chestnut,  pop- 
lar, ash,  maple,  walnut,  buckeye,  cherry,  linden,  beech  and  other  va- 
rieties.    In  the  coves  and  valleys  there  are  still  Vblt^  q^\^\>^<^»»  ^S. 
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very  fine  timber,  whk-Ii  is  almost  valueless  for  want  of  transportation. 
There  is  a  iwpiar  on  tlie  farm  of  William   Worthington,  in    Laurel 

tCove,  whicli  in  more  than  len  foot  in  diameter. 
[  WARREN  COUNTY. 

CoDNTY  Seat — McMrNNvii-u:. 


AVarreii  county  occupies  a  position  nearly  midway  between  the  north- 
ern and  aoutbern  bonndarics  of  the  State,  and  lies  for  the  most  part  at 
tiie  western  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.  Small  portions  of 
the  county  have  a  high  elevation  on  the  Table  Land,  but  the  most  of 
it  is  from  900  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  making  a  part  of  the  High- 
lands, which  lie  west  of  the  Table  Land,  between  the  latter  and  the 
Central  Basin.  This  height  is  still  several  hundred  feet  above  Nash- 
ville and  the  counties  of  the  Ba>iin.  Warren,  situated  thus,  enjoys  the 
salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  mountain  air,  with  the  fertility  of  the 
valleys.  Ben  Lonrond,  a  prominent  point  within  a  few  miles  of  Mc- 
Minnville,  is  the  end  of  one  of  the  spurs  included  witliin  the  comity. 

Organization  and  .Extent,  The  county  of  Warren  was  o^^nized  in 
the  year  1807  from  a  portion  of  White.  From  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization until  1810  the  courts  were  held  half  a  mile  south  of  Barren 
Fork,  on  the  hill  above  the  old  tanyaid,  in  a  log  court-house.  About 
six  or  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  old  court-house  was  the  celebrated 
.  Poplar  Tavern,  where  Kentuckians  and  others  intending  to  settle  on 
Elk  River,  usually  put  up.  Here  they  often  stopped  for  several  days, 
and  had  rare  sport  hunting  and  fishing.  Among  the  first  settlers  of 
the  county  were  General  W.'  C  Smartt,  Elisha  Pepper,  Aaron  Higgin- 
botham,  Harry  J,  A.  Hill,  William  Rock  Martin,  James  Cope,  James 
Forest,  John  England  and  Johnny  Martin.  All  these  came  to  the 
county  in  1805,  of  whom  Johnny  Martin  was  living  in  1872,  and  was 
107  years  old. 

Geology  and  Geological  Products.  Most  of  the  county  is  based  on 
the  Lithostrotion  bed  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  This  is  a  seriei  of 
impure  limestones  which  often  contain  flinty  masses,  and  occasionally 
a  large  petrified  coral  bearing  the  formidable  name  of  Lithostrotion, 
whence  the  name  of  the  bed.  These  limestones  yield  by  disintegra- 
tion  a  strong  clayey  subsoil,  often  containing  flinty  fragments,  and 
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usually  presenting  a  reddish  color,  due  to  the  oxide  of  iron  out  of  the 
decomposing  flints.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Table  Land,  including  its 
spurs  and  outliers,  the  upper  great  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous, 
the  Mountain  Limestone,  out-crops  in  full  force.  At  many  points,  es- 
pecially on  the  northern  slopes,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  soil.  Capping 
tiie  Table  Land  and  its  flat-topped  spurs  is  the  uppermost  formation  of 
the  county,  the  Coal  Measures — a  group  made  up  of  sandstones  and 
shales  without  limestone.  It  includes  two  or  three  thin  strata  of  coal, 
but  they  arfe  not  of  much  value.  In  the  Lithostrotion  bed  are  a  num- 
ber of  layers  of  impure  limestones,  which,  when  burned,  yield  an  hy- 
draulic lime  or  cement.  A  considerable  amount  of  cement  has  been 
manufactured  at  McMinnville  from  these  rocks.  Quite  a  number  of 
wells  have  been  bored  in  Warren  for  petroleum,  but  with  poor  success. 
Some  little  petroleum  has  been  met  with,  but  none  of  commercial  im- 
portance. Salt-water  was  found  in  many  of  the  wells,  but  it  has  not 
been  utilized  so  far  as  we  know. 

• 

Typography.  In  speaking  of  the  situation  of  the  county,  its  to- 
pography has  been  referred  to  Excluding  the  mountain  portion,  the 
oounty  may  be  said  to  be  flat  highland,  but  sufficiently  cut  by  streams, 
with  tolerably  deep  valleys,  to  give  contrast  and  variety  to  the  surface. 
The  eastern  portion  is  made  rough  by  the  spurs  and  outliers  of  the 
Table  Land,  and  supplies  many  mountain  valleys,  coves,  and  often 
wild  picturesque  gorges,  precipices  and  water-falls.  The  chief  of  these 
spurs  is  Ben  Lomand,  an  arm  of  the  Table  Land,  embracing  the  valley 
of  Collins  River.  It  branches  out  from  the  Table  Land  near  the  south- 
cm  boundary,  and  extends  northward  for  about  twelve  miles,  termi- 
nating in  a  bold  peak,  which  commands  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many 
extended  and  beautiful  views  that  may  be  seen  from  many  points  on 
the  escarpment  of  the  Table  Land.  The  south-eastern  part  of  the 
•-"  county  lies  on  the  Cumberland  plateau,  and  has  the  elevation,  soil  and 
physical  features  which  pertain  to  that  region.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  soil  of  this  portion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  description 
of  Cumberland  county. 

Streams,  The  streams  of  Warren  county  are  various  and  useful, 
and  many  of  them  abound  in  fish.  Taking  its  rise  from  a  large  spring 
in  Grundy  county,  Collins  River,  which  may  be  called  the  main  artery 
of  the  county,  runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  in  a  deeply  cut  valley  of 
the  Table  Land,  near  McMinnville,  the  county  seat,  receiving  just  be- 
low the  town  the  waters  of  Barren  Fork,  and  finally  discharges  itself 
uito  Caney  Fork.    There  are  numerous  mills  on  t\i\a  «ittewsi,  wyoi^  ^^ 
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;m  with  exi      enf  machiutiv  for  tbe  manuftcture  of  flour,  and  tbo 
iks  are  well    iiited  for  the  Election  of  dams  and  mill  housea.     Be- 
w  \\a  juncti       with  Barreu  Fork  there  are  no  mills,  the  volume  of 
ater  being  too  great.     Collins  River  is  not  a  reliable  stream,     Bar- 
sn  Fork,  in  connection  with  Collins  River,  into  which  it  empties,  nl- 
ost  encircles  McMinnville.     It  is  a  beautiful  stream,  and  can  he  made 
very  useful  one.     Its  average  fall  for  the  first  fifteen   miles,  is  ten 
t  per  mile.     It  has  good  banks  and  a  rock  bottom.     Rocky  River 
;s  on  the  Table  Land,  in  the  western  part  of  Sequatchie  county, 
ind  descends  through   a  d  nerging  from    which   it  flows 

rthward  between  Warren  a  ren  counties,  into  Caney  Fork 

Rock  Island,     It  is  a  bold  m,  hemmed  in  by  high  rocky 

nks,  and  affords  many  valu  r-powers.     Hickory  Creek,  a 

anehof  Barren  Fork,  runs  fr  ith-eastern  partof  tbe  county, 

d  drives  many  fine  n        .     Ci  -eek  rises   near  Woodbury,  in 

unon  county,  runs  ■        and  '  t  Collins  River.     This  stream 

iS.  many  valuable  w:.,  e  supply  of  water  is  constant, 

for  the  1  mi        i..,^  las  a  fall  of  100  feet.     Four 

B  north  ic  I      I  which  heads  in  Short  Moun- 

».!.,  runs  e^iou  a>.M  e^.j...^^  luuO  .  ^  River.  It  very  much  resem- 
bles Charles  Creek  and  is  a  valuable  stream.  The  Great  Falls  of 
Caney  Fork  occur  on  the  line  between  White  and  Warren  counties. 
There  is  not  such  a  volume  of  water  as  the  Merrimac,  at  Lowell,  Klaa- 
sachusetts,  has,  but  there  is  a  greater  fall,  being  seventy-five  feet  within 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  while  the  Merrimac  has  but  thirty-two.  There 
is  no  county  in  Middle  Tennessee  that  has  more  valuable  water  priv- 
ileges than  Warren,  and  it  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State. 

Lands,  Soils  and  Crops.  The  lands  for  the  most  part  being  situated 
on  the  Litbostrotion  bed,  have  the  characteristic  chocolate  color,  and 
are  naturally  very  fertile,  but  slovenly  cultivation  has  allowed  many 
gullies  and  washes  to  form,  which  have  carried  away  whole  acres  of 
soil.  In  some  respects  these  lands  are  to  be  preferred'to  the  rich  black 
lands  of  the  Central  Basin.  They  have  the  capacity  of  resisting  a 
drought  much  longer.  There  is  usually  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  those  red  lands  a  bed  of  cbertand  argillaceous  rocks,  generally 
about  a  foot  in  thickness,  which  supplies  an  admirable  natural  drain- 
age, yet  retains  a  sufficient  amount  of  humidity  to  enable  vegetation  to 
successfully  resist  the  most  severe  droughts.  The  elevations  and  on- 
dulatioDB  of  this  character  of  land  protect  the  wheat  crop  from  Hb* 
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-damages  of  rust,  while  the  underlying  flinty  mass  supplies  to  the  wheat 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  siliceous  matter  to  insure  a  vigorous  growth  of 
the  stalk. 

There  is  another  advantage  connected  with  these  lands  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  spoken  of  or  appreciated.  They  are  practically  inex- 
haustible. Though  denuded  of  the  primitive  soil,  the  imperviousness 
of  the  clay  enables  them  to  retain  all  the  fertilizing  elements  placed 
upon  them,  and  when  galled  or  lean  spots  occur  they  can  be  reclaimed 
by  plowing  deep  and  subsoiling,  sowing  with  clover  and  applying  gyp- 
sum or  land  plaster  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  to  the  acre  on  the  clover 
after  it  has  come  up.  This  continued  for  a  year  or  two  will  reclaim 
the  most  sterile  spot«.  These  spots  may  also  be  restored  by  setting  out 
blackberry  bushes,  which  not  only  act  as  a  subsoiler,  but  quickly  and 
cheaply  enrich  the  land. 

Three-fourths  of  Warren  county  are  red  lands.     The  remainder  of 
the  lands  is  mountainous,  but  some  of  the  best  soils  in  the  county  are 
to  be  found  in  the  coves.     These  are  usually  very  productive,  and  yield 
from  six  to  ten  barrels  of  corn  per  acre,  while  for  fruit  they  are  con- 
sidered unequalled,  especially  for  the  apple.     Wild  grasses  grow  with 
great  luxuriance  on  the  mountain  sides  and  make  the  finest  flavored 
beef.     No  other  meat  has  the  same  juiciness  aud  richness  of  flavor,  and 
strangers  visiting  the  mountains  for  the  first  time  always  notice  the  ex- 
cellence of  mountain-fed  beef.     The  north  sides  of  the  mountain  spurs 
are  usually  of  great  fertility.     Climbing  up  Ben  Lomond  on  the  north 
side,  we  observed,  among  other  trees,  the  ash,  yellow  poplar,  linn,  buck- 
eye, sugar  tree,  hickory,  every  species  of  oak,  black  walnut,  wild  cher- 
ry, dogwood  and  black  locust.     Most  of  these  trees  are  unerring  indi- 
cations of  the  best  quality  of  land.     The  timber  on  the  south  face  of 
the  mountains  differs  only  in  the  prevalence  of  cedar  and  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  black  walnut.     Com,  wheat,  rye  and  barley  all  grow 
well  on  the  mountain  sides  and  summits,  but  the  summits  are  especially 
adapted  to  Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  rooted  vegetables.     Most  of 
the  lands  on  the  Table-Land  maybe  bought  unimproved  for  one  dollar 
per  acre,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions.     Occasionally  at  the   foot 
of  the  mountains  is  found  a  strip  of  land  that  is  very  sterile.     It 
is   generally  known    by  a   fine  water-worn  gravel   intermixed  with 
sand.     On  such  places  greenbriers,  persimmon  and  sourwood  prevail. 
Unusually,  however,  the  first  bench  is  the  most  fertile,  as  it  receive,^\\s«i 
washings  from  the  limestone  rock  that  forms  the  Vow^t  eac^t^xsv^x^V  q\ 


the  mountains.  Oiie  of  the  poor  gi-avelly  spots  occurs  betweeo  the  foot 
of  Ben  Lomond  and  McMiiinville.  The  top  of  themountaiDS  has  gen- 
erally a  sandstone  soil,  the  character  of  which  in  given  in  the  account  of 
Cnraherland  county.  The  finest  treestone  springs  are  found  near  th& 
crests  of  the  mountains  from  which  the  purest  of  water  bubbles  out 
from  golden  sands.  These  springs  are  not  much  affected  by  dry  weather 
or  wet, but  keeptheireven  flow  throughout  the  year.  Mineral  springs 
of  different  kinds  are  found  in  the  county,  sometimes  on  a  mountain 
side,  sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  river  at  low  water  level,  and  occa- 
sionally near  the  highest  mountain  summits.  The  richest  lands,  and 
those  most  highly  improved,  are  to  be  found  on  Hickory  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Barren  Fork.  Very  fertile  and  desirable  farms  lie  between 
Barren  Fork  and  Charles  Creek.  By  mauy  they  are  accounted  the 
best  in  the  county.  The  best  lands,  improved,  are  worth  from  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Between  Mountain  Creek  and  Charles  Creek, 
both  of  which  streams  empty  into  Collins  River,  the  soil  is  thin,  and 
the  lands  unproductive.  We  may  say,  generally,  that  all  the  lands 
north  of  Charles  Creek,  with  the  exception  of  bottoms,  to  the  county 
line,  are  poor.  On  the  east  side  of  Collins  River,  however,  though  the 
lands  are  more  mountainous  and  broken,  the  soil  is  of  better  quality 
ihnii  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  west  side  of  Collins  River.  Some 
very  excellent  lands  in  the  county  are  exceedingly  stony,  containing 
flinty  fragments,  which  are  often  highly  fossil iferous.  Lands  of  this 
character  never  fail  to  bring  good  crops,  whether  the  season  be  dry  or 
wet;  and  they  may  be  enriched  by  every  act  of  cultivation.  The  peo- 
ple have  but  little  reason  to  complain,  however,  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  lands  in  any  portion  of  the  county.  They  are  of  the  same 
character  as  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State,  and  with  proper  atten- 
tion would  become  as  valuable  as  the  lands  in  any  portion  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  Let  the  farmers,  for  the  good  name  of  their  county,  as  well 
as  for  their  own  emolument,  plow  deeper,  sow  more  clover,  cultivate 
the  firassee,  aid  take  those  steps  for  the  preservation  of  their  lands 
which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
there  are  some  public  spirited  farmers,  who  are,  by  a  proper  attention 
to  the  soil,  raising  the  yield  of  wheat  from  four  bushels  per  acre  to 
twenty.  We  have  seen  wheat  of  extraordinary  promise  growing  on 
land  that  had  almost  been  abandoned  because  of  its  sterility.  Deep 
plowing,  manuring,  clover,  and  a  high  system  of  tillage,  would  double 
the  products  of  Warren,  More  grass  has  been  sown  during  the  paat 
five  years  than  in  the  fifty  years  previous. 
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Fruit  In  proportion  to  area  no  county  in  the  State  produces  so 
much  fruit,  and  especially  the  apple.  Peach  trees  are  said  not  to  do 
well,  being  subject  to  disease  and  blight.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the 
railroad  this  county  was  not  convenient  to  any  market,  and  her  expor- 
tations  consisted  chiefly  of  hogs,  which  could  be  driven,  and  apple 
brandy.  This  last  article  was  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and 
transported  by  wagons  to  Nashville  and  points  on  the  Cumberland 
River.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  traffic,  and  nearly  every 
farmer  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  land  to  apple  orchards  in  those 
places  of  the  county  where  the  apple  bore  well.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  orchards  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more,  the  apples  from 
ivhich,  after  first  being  made  into  cider,  are  distilled  into  brandy.  In 
•consequence  of  their  enlarged  experience  in  the  culture  of  the  apple, 
the  people  generally  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  ap- 
ples suited  to  our  soil  and  climate  than  the  people  in  any  other  county 
in  the  State.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  shall  condense  the  in- 
formation we  have  obtained  from  the  largest  cultivators  in  relation  to 
this  valuable  fruit.  The  best  location  in  the  county  for  the  apple  is  what 
is  called  the  upper  bench  on  the  mountain  sides,  where  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  meet.  In  such  a  situation  they  are  never  frosted,  and  are 
not  liable  to  the  rot.  On  the  cove  lands — that  is,  those  lands  which 
lie  near  the'foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  first  rise  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain — ^the  northern  winter  kinds  rot  Imdly,  and 
are  almost  always  killed  by  late  frosts  in  spring.  The  almost  univer- 
sal favorites,  Rawle's  Jennett,  Mecklenberg  and  Nickajack,  will  not 
bear  on  the  cove  land,  but  bear  very  well  in  the  "  barrens,"  where  the 
land  is  level  and  high.  They  also  do  well  just  under  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  The  following  kinds,  well  known  in  other  portions  of  the 
State,  are  failures  on  cove  lands,  either  elevated  or  flat:  French  Pip- 
pins, Newton  Pippin,  Rhode  Island,  Greening,  Swaar,  JEsopus,  Spitz- 
'Cnburg,  and  the  celebrated  Porter  apple,  brought  to  the  county  in 
1849,  though  grafted  on  thrifty  seedling  stock,  planted  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  Baldwin  bears  occasionally,  but  may  be  classed  among 
the  feilures.  The  failures  do  not  arise  from  a  want  of  vigor  in  the 
trees,  for  nowhere  can  be  found  more  vigorous  growers.  The  most 
<^rtain  bearers  are  the  Early  Harvest  and  Maiden's  Blush,  which,  until 
a  year  or  two  past,  grew  vigorously  and  yielded  bountifully,  but  have 
foiled  to  some  extent  since;  American  Summer  Pearmain,  which  for 
all  nses  is  the  best  of  its  season,  ripening  between  the  June  and  Horse 
spple.     Belle  Bonne,  next  to  the  Pearmain,  is  considered  Vi«a\.\  X^^-^ 
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igh  is  a  s       t  apple,  nice  bearer  and  matures  well  a  little  after  the 
rly  Har\  The  Kiiniho  bears  well,  but  has  the  spot,  after  a  few 

■  ■'.ea  bear  i  the  coves.     Smoky  Twig,  or  Winter  Pearmain,  bears 

ly,  doGh  1  is  very  fioiind,  and  not  liable  to  spot.  It  is  not  so 
■h  as  many  otnei's,  but  is  much  liked  as  an  eating  and  dessert  apple, 
ripens  for  late  fall  and  early  winter.  The  Red  Limber  Twig  is  rc- 
id  on  mail  or  winter  apples.  The  Wiue  Sap  bears  and  matures 
but  is  e  to  the  speck  after  long  bearing.     It  is  a  choice  win- 

variety,  e  Stoner  Apple  is  a  beautiful,  deep  red  apple,  and 

y  flavored,  very  show;-  "-■'  '"- —    -nd  has,  wherever  tried  in  the 
u     nty,  done  well.     The  B.  a  native  of  the  county,  is  a 

bearer,  matures  well  on  i  tnatinus  where  fbe  limestone 

uinatex.     On  all  elevations  it         «    veil,  but  rots  on   low  or  flat 
ids.     Ben   Davis   does   well  ;ular  localities,  especially  on 

cky  River.     Rome  Beauty,  \  vn  on  alluvial  soil,  or  on  cove 

ids,  keeps  better  than  any  other  i  grown  in  the  county.     The 

jper,  grown  on  the  same  situ  v  a  better  apple,  but  lakes  the 

!ck.  It  is  a  late  summer  vi...  ,  ind  the  best  dessert  apple  of 
!  season.  Kentucky  Queen,  a  loii^.  red  autumn  apple,  bears  well 
I  is  sound.  Hall's  Seedling,  Hoi  pple,  and  a  great  many  native 
varieties  do  well.  There  are  7,000  acres  in  oi-chards  in  the  county, 
and  a  large  number  of  trees  are  planted  every  year.  Grapes  have 
been  tried  with  varying  success.  The  wild  muscadine  grows  luxu- 
riantly and  yields  an  abundant  har\'est.  Phims  and  pears  are  gener- 
ally sure  crops. 

Farin  Staiistics.     In  the  census  report  of  1870,  Warren  is  stated  to 
have  1,372  farms,  which  are  thus  claa'^ified: 

Farms  having  3  anil  under  10  acreB 57 


"  "     500  "  1000      "     1 

Farms  are  here  understood  to  "include  all  considerable  nurseries,, 
orchards  and  market-gardens,  which  arc  owned  by  separate  parties,  are 
cultivated  for  i^ecuuiary  profit,  and  employ  as  much  as  the  labor  o( 
one  able-bodied  workman  during  the  year."  What  is  owned,  or  leased 
for  one  year,  requiring  the  exclusive  labor  of  one  man  for  the  time,  i» 
called  a  farm.  The  value  of  the  farms  is  placed  at  $2,454,308. 
Crops,  Dah-y  Products,  etc.  Corn  is  the  leading  crop ;  ther 
in  the  order  of  their  imjMrtance,  wheat,  oats  fruit,  sorghui 
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Irish  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  grass  seed,  rye  and  hay.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  quantities  respectively  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  produced 
in  1870,  according  to  the  census  report,  the  table  including  also  wool 
dairy  products,  honey,  sugar,  etc.: 

Com 329,950  bushels. 

Wheat,  spring 1,111 

Wheat,  winter ..72,280—  73,391        " 

Oats 56,348        " 

Orchard  products,  value  of 35,031  dollars. 

Sorghum  Molasses 22,443  gallons. 

Potatoes,  sweet 17,162  bushels. 

Potatoes,  Irish 16,918        " 

Tobacco 27,446  pounds. 

Cotton 104  bales. 

Grass  seed 1,289  bushels. 

Clover 52        " 

Peas  and  beans 1,156        '' 

Rye 1,072        " 

Hay 735  tons. 

Flax 181  pounds. 

Flax  seed 7  bushels. 

Hops 7  pounds. 

Butter 134,499        « 

Cheese 490        " 

Milk  sold 6,515  gallons. 

Maple  Sugar 1,670  pounds. 

Maple  Molasses 23  gallons. 

Honey 16,569  pounds. 

« 

Warren  was  in  1 870  the  banner  county  as  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grass  seed.  In  leading  crops  it  was  much  behind  the  rich  counties 
of  the  Central  Basin,  Giles,  for  example,  producing  six  times  as  much 
com,  and  Wilson  more  than  three  times  as  much  wheat.  In  value  of 
orchard  products,  Warren  was  third,  Davidson  and  Obion  being  ahead, 
the  latter,  however,  by  a  very  little,  the  figures  being  for  Obion 
$35,087,  and  Warren  $35,031.  This  speaks  well  for  the  fruit-producing 
capacity  of  Warren. 

lAne  Stock,  Warren  ought  to  be  a  great  stock  county.  Its  mountain 
slopes  and  summits  are  the  very  places  for  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  difficult  matter  to  make  clover  and  grasses  grow  upon  its 
strong  soils,  and  thus  to  supply  an  abundant  area  for  grazing. 
Some  improved  cattle  and  hogs  have  been  brought  into  the  county, 
and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  grade  of  both.  We 
gather  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  live  stock  from  the 
census  reports : 
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Hamen,            er  of 3,218 

Mules  ai.,,       scB _  BOS 

Milch  Co'      _  2,781 

Working        m...., WW 

Other  Cktue 3,658 

Sheep _  12,814 

Swine 13,814 

"    .lue  of  all  Live  Stock %  570,221 

nil  animnln  slaughKred  or  sold  for  slaughter- J  165,683 

Manufactures.     For  many  ; "'^ — en  comity  has  been  note<l  for 

me  of  the  most  successful  m  ig  establishments  in  the  State. 

B  Central  Cotton  Factory,  twt  lalf  miles  from  McMinnville, 

8  started  in  1847,  with  720  spino  nd  manufactures  cotton  yams 

n'  the  haud  loom.     It  him  been  in  tsful  operation  ever  since.     It 

ploys  seventeen  hands,  four  men  and    hirteen  girls,  and  makjGS  600 
sen  per  day.     It  is  driven  bv  the  rs  of  Charles  Creek.    A  short 

itance  from  this  factory  are  t  rie  .  Creek  Woolen  Mills,  which 

Einu&cture  about  300  yards  ol  as  and  linseys  per  day.  These  milU 
e  four  cards,  one  jack  of  300  spindles  and  eight  looms,  and  give 
deployment  to  eight  girls  and  three  men.  The  machinery  is  propelled 
by  a  thirty-int'li  Faulkner  turbine  water-wheel,  under  a  nine  foot  head. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  powerful  water  motors  known.  The 
Annie's  Factory,  at  McMinnville,  has  2,016  spindles  and  sixty 
looms.  It  makes  2,500  yards  of  4-4  sheeting  per  day.  It  is  driven 
by  the  waters  of  Barren  Fork,  with  one  of  Leffel's  turbine  wheels. 
These  mills  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  county,  not  only  in  supplying 
at  cheap  rates  their  fabrics  to  the  community,  but  in  stimulating  pro- 
duction, and  in  giving  employment  to  a  worthy  class  of  citizens.  Mr. 
Faulkner,  the  owner,  states  that  at  his  two  cotton  iactories,  and 
at  his  gin,  he  has  bought  of  the  crop  raised  in  the  county  for 
1873,  550,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  besides  a  considerable  quantity 
of  picked  cotton  that  came  in  from  other  counties,  some  of  it  from 
Overton,  Jackson,  Putnam,  Van  Buren  and  White,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  grown  in  small  patches  by  white-labor.  The  Annie's  Mills  employ 
about  54  hands,  mostly  native  orphan  girls,  who  are  paid  well  and  are 
comfortably  provided  for.  These  girls  are  thus  made  useful  memben 
of  society  instead  of  being  a  drag  and  a  tax  upon  it.  Warren  coim^ 
has  five  tanneries  in  operation,  which  mauufacture  about  60,000  po 
of  leather  annually.  Tan-bark  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The 
good  flouring  mills  in  the  county. 
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Toxms,  McMinnville,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  on  the  4th  day 
of  August,  1810.  The  land  for  the  site  was  bought  of  Robert  Cowan, 
Joseph  Colville  and  John  A.  Wilson,  of  Warren  county,  by  James 
Taylor,  Thomas  Matthews,  Benjamin  Lockheart,  John  Armstrong  and 
James  English,  who  were  appointed  commissioners  by  the  Court  to 
select  a  suitable  situation.  They  paid  $100  for  forty-one  acres,  and 
after  dividing  it  up,  and  selling  out  the  lots,  they  put  out  a  contract 
for  the  first  permanent  court-house  in  1810,  and  it  was  finished  the 
following  year.  This  structure  was  used  up  to  1858,  when  a  new  one 
wa.s  erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The  population  of  McMinnville  is 
1,167;  with  the  suburbs,  1,700.  There  are  six  churches  in  McMinn- 
ville, many  of  them  excellent  buildings,  one  having  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000.  This  is  an  exceedingly  neat  structure,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  morals,  taste  and  liberality  of  the  citizens.  There  are  two 
C5olleges,  two  common  schools,  two  hotels,  eleven  dry  goods  stores, 
seven  grocery  stores,  two  drug  stores,  two  hardware,  one  variety,  two 
stove  and  tin  stores,  one  hat,  shoe  and  clothing  store,  two  millinery 
shops,  two  watch-makers,  one  carriage  shop,  one  flouring  mill,  one 
cotton  factory.  The  New  Era  is  a  first-class  country  jkiper,  and  is 
edited  with  marked  ability.  The  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road, the  only  one  in  the  county,  terminates  here.  It  has  been  graded 
from  McMinnville  to  Sparta,  in  White  county.  The  scenery  around 
McMinnville  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Situated  upon  an  elevated  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  Barren  Fork,  it  stands  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  encircled  on  two  sides  by  mountain  spurs  and  peaks, 
rearing  their  crests  majestically  1,000  feet  above  the  town.  On  the 
south  looms  up  Ben  Lomond,  densely  covered  with  trees,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  diminutive  field,  that  looks  like  a  dark  shadow  rest- 
ing upon  a  sea  of  emerald,  where  some  mountaineer,  loving  the  upper 
air,  is  exacting  contributions  from  its  fertile  sides.  To  the  south-east 
appears  a  succession  of  spurs  varying  in  height,  without  definite  names, 
but  reminding  one  of  videttes  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  main 
army  of  summits  that  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To 
the  left  of  these,  and  on  the  east  side  of  McMinnville,  within  five  miles 
of  the  place,  is  seen  Cardwell  Mountain,  a  beautiful  conical  peak  with 
its  crest  denuded  of  timber.  The  land  on  this  mountain  is  said  to  be 
zs  fertile  as  any  in  the  county.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  easy.  But 
few  rocks  are  met  with  in  going  up.  A  smaller  mountain  to  the  left, 
and  further  north,  is  also  called  Cardwell — the  two  peaks  being  owned 
by  two  brothers  of  that  name.     A  fine  view  may  be  seen  from  the  top 
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leii  Lon  From  a  point  near  the  Mountain  House,   McMinn- 

appeara  on,  ping  amidst  groves  and  streams  like  a  thing  of  beauty, 

le  beyond  it  stretcliing  away  to  the  north,  is  a  secmiogly  level  ex- 

se,  dptted  w    h  farms  and  orchards  and  thick  woods,  from  \vhich  at 

Tvals  the  cuning  wreaths  of  smoke,  that  point  out  the   location  of 

n  houses,  are  seen  ascending  until  their  form  and  color  are  dissipated 

:he  pure  ether  above.     Rising  up  boldly  to  the  north-west,  appears 

'rt  Moun  which  consists  of  several  truncated  and  flattened  coni- 

protuber         i,  from  which  emanate  Mountain  Creek,   that  glides 

winds  1       a  silvery  serpent  through  the  unbroken  green  of  the 

cape.  cuv-e  here  on  reaching  the  top  of 

Lomt)  ret 

There  are  a  number  of  small  in  Warren.     Viola  is  a  small 

(age  on  Hickory  Creek,  in  the  soutu-western  part  of  the  county.    It 
)  three  stores  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  is  sitnated   in  the  garden 
t  of  the  county,  eleven  miles  from  McMinnville,  on  the  Wiuchester 
id.     It  is  a  post  town,     Vervilla  is  another  small  post  town,  nine 
les  from  McMinnville,  on  the  west  branch  of  Hickory  Creek,  not 
from  the  junction  of  the  east  and  west  branches.     It  has  two  or 
ee  stores,  a  good  school  and  two  churches.    Morrison,  on  the  Man- 
chester and    McMinnville    Railroad,  and  ten  miles  distant    from  the 
latter  place,  is  a  flourishing  little  railroad  town,  with  three   stores. 
Other  post  towns  are  Increase,  Mountain  Creek,  Pine  Bluff  and  Clair- 
mont,  each  with  one  or  more  stores. 

Social  Status,  Though  having  given  more  space  to  this  county  than 
onr  limits  will  justify,  we  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  social 
asjiecta  of  the  county.  The  people  are  mostly  descendants  from  North 
Carolinians,  and  were  early  nurtured  in  the  habits  of  econoniy  and 
frugality.  They  fear  debt,  and  prefer  to  wear  their  own  domestic  man- 
ufactured goods  to  more  extravagant  dress,  for  which  they  would  have 
to  pinch  themselves  in  their  households.  Their  tables  are  usually  well 
supplied  with  good,  wholesome  mountain  beef,  in  the  excellence  of 
which  they  take  pride.  Their  houses  are  comfortable,  and  though  not 
aping  the  aristocratic  style  of  the  city,  are  more  conducive  to  happi- 
ness than  more  palatial  residences  without  the  means  to  keep  them  up. 

Statistics.     The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was  12,714,  of 
which  1,955  were  colored.    Number  of  voters  in  1871,  2,743,  of  whom 
367  were  colored.     The  number  of  acres  of  land  asse.ssed  for  taxat 
in  1873,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  was  247,070,  valued  at  ' 
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Total  value  of  taxable  property,  $2,535,768.  Schools  are  not  so  num- 
erous through  the  county  as  they  should  be,  but  more  attention  than 
formerly  is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  education. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Waynesboro. 

The  act  establishing  Wayne  county  was  passed  November  24,  1817. 
More  than  half  of  the  present  county  of  Hardin  was  originally  em- 
braced within  the  territory  of  Wayne.  By  the  creation  of  Hardin, 
Wayne  was  shorn  of  its  most  fertile  lands;  its  river  front  being  reduced 
to  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Topography  J  Extent^  etc.  Wayne  county  is  situated  on  the  extreme 
western  side  of  the  Highland  Rim,  with  its  north-western  corner  pro- 
jecting into  the  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  It  contains  about 
700  square  miles.  The  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perry  and 
Lewis,  on  the  east  by  Lewis  and  Lawrence,  on  the  south  by  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  on  the  west  by  Hardin  county  and  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  a  high  elevated  plateau,  between  eight  hundred  and  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  furrowed  by  deep  winding  ravines  or 
*'  hollows,"  with  intervenient  high  rolling  ridges,  cut  transversely  in 
places  by  other  ravines,  which  give  the  surface  of  the  county  the  ap- 
j>earanee  of  what  sailors  call  a  "chopped  sea.''  Generally,  however, 
these  ridges  radiate  from  the  center  of  the  county  in  every  direction, 
except  toward  the  east,  in  which  direction  the  lands  are  flat,  level  and 
barren. 

Streams.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  broken  surface  of  the 
county,  the  number  of  water  courses  is  very  great,  and  the  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  county  above  the  Tennessee  River  gives  to  them  a  rapid 
fall.  After  heavy  rains  these  creeks  rise  with  startling  rapidity,  and 
run  down  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  rise.  Indian  Creek,  noted  for  its  wide 
I>ottoms  and  good  farming  lands,  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  runs  west,  passes  through  Hardin,  and  empties  into  the  Tehnessee 
River  below  Saltillo.  This  creek  has  numerous  tributaries  which 
branch  out  as  one  ascends  the  stream  until  they  resemble  the  numerous 
limbs  of  a  pictured  tree.  Many  good  mill  sites  are  found  upon  these 
branches,  though  the  quantity  of  water  is  variable,  and  cannot  be  re- 


lied  upon  tbroughom  the  year,  Hardin  Creek  rises  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  county,  and  running  west,  empties  into  the  Tennessee 
River,  a  short  distance  above  Clifton.  It  has  two  or  three  good  un- 
improved mill  sites  upon  it.  Mill  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  last,  is  an 
excellent  stream  for  milling  pur|ioses.  The  stream,  in  many  places, 
has  cut  down  through  a  solid  letlge  of  rocks,  so  that  the  hanks  are  firm 
and  durable.  Butler's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Shoal  Creek,  runs  south- 
east through  a  rich  portion  of  the  county.  This  stream  has  a  rapid 
fall,  good  limestone  banks  and  u.  fine  lay  of  land  upon  the  bonks  for 
the  building  of  mills  and  factories.  Big  Cypress,  Middle  Cypress  and 
Little  Cypress  all  rise  in  the  south-eastern  jwrtion  of  the  county,  run 
Booth,  and  after  their  confluence,  empty  into  Shoal,  There  are  already 
erected  several  good  mills  on  these  streams.  Second  Creek  riees  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  county,  runs  sonth-west,  and  empties  into 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Waterloo,  This  stream  could  be  reatlily  util- 
ized as  a  water-power.  Factory's  Fork  rises  in  the  easteru  part  of  the 
county,  runs  south-east  and  empties  into  Shoal  Creek,  It  is  a  good 
■water-power.  Forty-eight  Creek  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  runs  north-west  and  empties  into  Bufialo  River.  It  is  a  good 
stream  for  mills,  and  upon  its  hanks  before  the  war  there  was  a  foi^ 
of  Ihe  same  name.  Green  River  rises  in  the  south-eastem  part  of  the 
county,  runs  north  and  empties  into  BuSalo.  It  is  very  rapid  in  its 
fall,  and  has  some  good  mill  sites.  Moccasin  Ci-eek,  a  tributary  of 
Buffalo,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  runs  north.  It 
is  a  short,  swift  stream,  but  is  constant  in  its  supply  of  water,  and  is 
an  admirable  milling  stream,  Buffalo  River  enters  the  county  from 
the  north-east,  and  after  running  west  half  way  across  the  county, 
makes  a  right  angle  and  passes  out  north  through  Perry  county.  It 
is  a  tributary  of  Duck  River;  is  very  rapid  in  its  fall,  but  the  banks 
are  not  usually  good  for  the  erection  of  mills  and  factories.  It  is 
bountifully  stocked  with  game  fish.  Rock  House  rises  in  Lewis  county, 
and  running  a  short  distance  through  the  north-east  comer  of  Wayne, 
empties  into  Bul!klo.  It  has  no  great  excellencies.  Opossum  is  a 
small  stream  that  rises  in  Lewis  county  and  empties  into  Buffalo.  It 
has  an  excellent  mill  site.  Mill  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Bufialo,  rises  in 
Lewis  county.  It  has  good  substantial  hanks,  a  rapid  descent,  and 
has  much  available  water-power.  Chapel  Creek,  also  a  triliulary  of 
Buflalo,  enters  that  stream  near  Flatwonds.  It  drives  an  excellent 
fiouring-mill,  also  gin  and  saw-mill.  The  supply  of  water  is  small 
during  the  summer.     Beech   Creek  rises  two  miles  west  of  Waynee- J 
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borough,  runs  west  and  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River.  It  has  one 
mill  and  several  good  mill  sites.  Eagle  Creek  rises  six  miles  west  of 
Waynesboro,  runs  west  and  empties  into  Hardin's  Creek,  three  miles 
from  Clifton.  It  is  worthless  as  a  water-power,  the  banks  being  low, 
changeable,  and  the  supply  of  water  very  variable.  The  low  bottoms 
supply  many  convenient  sites  for  tanyards,  of  which  there  are  several 
on  this  stream. 

Lands  and  Soih.  The  lands  in  Wayne  county  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz:  mineral,  agricultural  and  grazing.  Of  the  first 
class  there  are  more  than  200  square  miles,  lying  in  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  county.  These  lands  usually  have  a  rolling 
surface,  are  well  supplied  with  timber,  except  in  those  spots  where  it 
has  been  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal.  The  soil  upon 
these  mineral  lands  is  exceedingly  sterile.  The  humus  is  a  thin  wafer 
that  is  lost  when  brought  into  tillage  by  the  superabundance  of  gravel 
and  yellowish  clay.  The  gravel  upon  the  highest  hills  is  often  water- 
worn,  sometimes  angular,  but  always  indicative  of  an  unproductive 
ami  stingy  soil.  The  characteristic  growth,  besides  the  timber,  is 
greenbrier,  persimmon  bushes  and  a  grayish  moss,  upon  which  the 
wild  deer  subsist  during  the  winter.  This  rolling  land  is  sometimes 
deeply  cut  by  streams,  upon  the  banks  of  which  are  found  exposed 
limestone,  siliceous  and  blacjc  shale,  and  occasionally  hydraulic  rock. 
The  agricultural  lands  are  mostly  confined  to  the  river  and  creek  bot- 
toms. They  are  heavily  charged  with  a  black,  flinty,  angular  rock ; 
soil  alluvial  and  highly  productive  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  peanuts, 
sorghum  and  hay.  The  best  bottom  lands  will  make  per  acre  thirty 
bushels  of  corn,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  1,200  pounds  of  seed  cotton, 
fifty  bushels  of  peanuts,  and  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay.  Instances 
are  given  where  four  tons  of  German  millet  have  been  raised  to  the 
acre.  Clover  would  grow  with  an  abounding  luxuriance  upon  the  bot- 
tom lands,  but  the  habit  of  sowing  clover  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  farmers.  The  objection  to  raising  the  perennial  grasses 
is,  that  the  broomsedge  soon  destroys  the  meadows,  and  it  has  been 
found  in  practice  impossible  to  keep  it  out.  These  lands  command 
very  high  prices,  ranging  from  $20  to  f  50  per  acre,  according  to  im- 
provement and  location.  Scarcity,  too,  makes  this  quality  of  land  in 
demand.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil, adjoining  these 
bottoms  reaches  high  up  on  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  streams, 
and  but  for  the  tendency  of  such  hill-sides  to  wash,  they  would  be  al- 
most as  valuable  as  the  bottoms  themselves.     The  south  sides  of  the 
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ridges  are  poor.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  north  8 

all  the  ridges  are  fertile.     The  fertility  is  only  confined  to  such 

as  hound  the  water  courses.     Away  from  these  and  on  the  soul 

of  the  dry  "hollows,"  the  soil  is  almost  as  thin  as  on  the  nortl 

On  the  waters   of    Buffalo   River,   Indian   Creek,  and    a   por 

Beech  Creek,  the  bottoms  are  wide,  the  farms  good,  the  iraprov 

respectable,  while  on  Hardin^s  Creek,  Butler^s  Creek,  Second 

Factory's  Creek,  Forty-eight  Creek,  Green  River,  Moccasin,  Of 

Chapel  and  Eagle  Creeks,  the  bottoms  are  narrow,  farms  sm 

improvements  common.     On  the  Cypress  the  bottoms  attain  i 

of  half  a  mile,  and  many  productive  farms  are  found  upon  that 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lowlands  of  the  countv  will  cover  70 

miles,  or  44,800  acres.     The  third  class  of  land,  which  is  put  d 

grazing  land,  is  flat  and  open,  covered  during  the  summer  with 

wild  grass,  which  supplies  nearly  all  the  food  for  the  stock  (oth 

work  stock)  in  the  county  for  eight  and  ten  months  in  the  ycai 

usual  practice  with  farmers  is  to  begin  to  feed  about  the  middle 

cember,  and  to  stop  the  first  of  April,  or  so  soon  as  the  buds  am 

grass  begin  to  appear.     But  little  of  this  flat  land  is  cleared 

purpose  of  cultivation.     Here  and  there  a  spot  with  a  rich  ix?d  c 

soil  may  be  found  that  will  yield  remunerative  crops,  but   w! 

the  snbsoil  is  white  or  bluish   in  color,  th(i  land  is  cold  and  u 

able   for  general   cultivation.     Fruits,  however,  yield  abunda 

such  lands,  and  the  trees  are  long-lived,  hardy  and   not  subject 

ease.     Old,  abandoned  homesteads  on  such   lands,  of  which  tl 

many  on  the  road  leading  from  Waynesboro  to  Columbia,  si 

fruit  trees  vigorous  and  healthful.     Some  of  these  trees,  peach  ! 

pie,  are  known  to  have  been  set  out  fifty  years  ago,  and  they  j 

fruitful.     The  high  elevation  of  this  barren  land,  its  healthfuin 

cheapness,  may  cause  it  in  time  to  become  one  of  the  great  frui 

ing  regions  of  the  State.     The  people  of  the  county  are  turnii 

attention  to  fruit-growing,  many  orchards  of  choice  fruit  havii 

set  out  during  the  past  two  years. 

Stock.  Sheep  husbandry  could  be  made  a  profitable  !  usiness 
the  grand  army  of  curs  that  roam  over  the  country.  Twenty- 
cent,  of  sheep  killed  annu:illy  is  the  least  estimate  put  down  by  i 
Many  are  deterred  from  sheep  and  wool-growinjj  on  tlnsaecoun 
wild,  savannah-like  surfaces  that  cover  a  large  portion  of -the 
the  sheltering  hills  and  the  genial  climate,  all  point  to  Wayne  i 
well  adapted  to  sheep-growing.     A  few  fine   Berkshires  introd 
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some  enterprising  citizens  several  years  since,  have  greatly  improved 
the  breed  of  hogs.  But  little  pains  are  taken  with  the  hog.  Subsisted 
in  the  woods  upon  the  mast  from  September  to  June,  and  then  upon 
the  wild  grasses,  this  animal  is  scarcely  domesticated.  Pork  enough  is 
raised  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  county,  but  very  little  for  export. 
The  cattle  are  principally  "  scrub.^^  Some  of  them  make  good  milk- 
ers. A  few  Short-horns  are  being  introduced,  and  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  is  gradually  improving.  Before  the  war  mules  were  raised  for 
the  southern  markets,  but  the  destruction  of  the  breeding  animals  was 
so  great  during  the  period  of  hostilities  that  the  farmers  have  only 
been  able  since  to  raise  enough  for  the  home  demand. 

Timber.  Very  few  counties  in  the  State  are  more  abundantly  sup- 
])lied  with  timber.  The  southern  part  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
of  yellow  pine,  which  has  scarcely  been  touched.  On  the  ridges,  white 
o.ik,  black  oak,  chestnut,  poplar  and  chestnut  oak  prevail.  Cedar  tim- 
ber of  a  good  quality  formerly  covered  the  glady  hills  near  Clifton, 
but  most  of  it  has  been  cut  down.  The  white  oak  timber  is  largely 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  staves  for  the  French  and  Spanish 
markets,  and  near  the  Tennessee  River  it  is  growing  scarce  and  dear. 
Seventy-five  thousand  staves  are  annually  shipped  from  the  county,  and 
iis  the  demand  continues  to  increase,  the  vast  white  oak  forests '^of  the 
interior  will  be  rapidly  consumed  in  meeting  this  demand.  The  tan- 
bark  from  the  chestnut  oak  is  largely  used  in  the  various  tanneries,  and 
is  found  in  practice  to  be  the  best  for  tanning  purposes.  It  makes  by 
f:ir  the  best  leather,  which  brings  at  least  ten  cents  per  pound  more 
than  the  hemlock  or  oak-tanned.  In  the  iron  regions,  the  timber  is 
very  valuable.  Charcoal,  of  which  forty  bushels  are  made  from  a  cord 
of  wood,  is  the  fuel  used  for  smelting  purposes.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Wayne  Furnace,  timber  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  700  acres  an- 
nually. With  proper  protection  by  law,  the  great  extent  of  land  de- 
nndi'd  of  timber  could  be  made  to  yield  a  new  growth,  but  the  annual 
burnings  destroy  all  the  young  sprouts  as  fast  as  they  appear,  so  that 
the  old  coaling  lands  are  a  dreary  waste,  covered  with  broomsedge  and 
^rcen  briers,  and  worthless  to  the  owners. 

Minerah,  Hydraulic  rock  of  an  excellent  quality  has  been  found 
near  Cliflon,  underlying  a  reddish  limestone.  This  red  limestone  is 
<'lassed  as  a  marble,  and  though  not  equalling  the  variegated  beauty  of 
the  Eist  Tennessee  Marble,  yet  some  of  it  makes  quite  a  handsome 
and  durable  building  stone.     But  by  &r  the  most  valuable  mineral  in 


Wayne  county  is  the  iron  ore.  This  is  found  ia  lar^  local  deposits 
oalled  bauka,  and  the  (|imlity  of  the  ore  ia  very  variable,  some  of  it 
being  ao  intermixed  with  gravel  and  siliceous  and  argillaceous  material 
aa  to  be  nearly  worthless.  The  best  banks  yet  found  are  two  niilea 
south-east  of  Wayne  Furnace.  The  ore  lies  in  wave-like  masses,  run- 
ning mostly  parallel  with  the  surface.  But  these  masses  sometimes 
approach  and  run  into  each  other  and  then  separate,  leaving  between 
large  masses  of  clay  and  flint.  The  ore  has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  quantity.  Outcrops  of  iron 
ore  occur  ujion  nearly  every  hill  around  the  furnace,  and  these  indica- 
tions extend  at  places  down  to  the  beds  of  the  streams.  The  gravel 
overlying  the  ore  is  sometimes  white  and  water-worn,  but  generally 
of  a  pale  yellowish  appearance.  Practical  iron  men  consider  the 
quantity  of  ore  inexhaustible.  The  ore  is  a  brown  hematite,  and 
yields  from  the  furnace  44  percent.  Near  Clifton  is  a  bed  of  anhv- 
drons  red  oxide  of  irou  that  is  very  valuable.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk 
in  this  bed  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  without  reaching  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ore.  Much  of  this  ore  is  very  soft  and  can  easily  be  re- 
duced to  powder  and  used  as  a  pigment. 

Wai/ne.  Ftirnaee.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  two  furnaces  were  erected 
upon  the  same  ground  where  Wayne  Furnace  now  stands.  One  of 
them  was  discontinued  and  the  other  was  kept  in  blast  for  many  years. 
Six  years  ago,  the  Gaylord  Iron  and  Pipe  Company,  of  Kentucky, 
bought  the  property  for  $40,000,  inclusive  of  21,000  acres  of  land, 
and  set  to  work  to  repair  it.  They  introduced  the  hot  blast,  erected 
new  stacks,  and  began  operations  on  a  scale  much  more  extensive  than 
ever  before.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  was  increased  to  twenty-four 
tons  per  day,  but  it  rarely  makes  above  eighteen.  The  iron  manufac- 
tured is  cold  short,  and  is  unfit  for  boiler  plate,  car  wheels  or  wrought 
iron.  It  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  foundry  owned  by  the  same  com- 
pany in  making  iron  pipe.  One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  charcoal 
are  consuiui'd  in  making  one  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  estimated  cost  of 
coal  at  pL-ur^cnt  is  six  cents  per  bushels.  The  cost  of  green  ore  delivered 
at  the  furnace,  $2  per  ton,  of  which  two  and  one-third  tons  are  used 
to  one  ton  of  iron  ;  cost  of  limestone  per  ton  of  irou,  fifty  cents  1  labor 
and  salaries,  $6.44;  incidentals,  such  as  sand,  hearth,  interest,  etc.,  I 
$1,3.3;  making  present  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron  $21,97.  It  costs  $h  per  ' 
ton  to  get  to  Clifton,  on  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  and  $3.ft2  from  tbjt 
point  to  Cincinnati,  making  its  present  (January,  1874,)  cost  in  Ctn-  \ 
cinnoti  $29.oit.     It  must  be  f'v  iiliored,  however,  that   much  of  ihb    ' 
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labor  is  paid  for  iu  goods,  upon  which  a  profit  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  is  made. 

About  200  hands  are  kept  in  constant  employment,  and  nearly  all 
the  work  is  done  by  contract.  Sixty  cents  per  cord  is  paid  for  cutting 
wood;  $2  per  ton  for  digging  and  delivering  ore;  daily  laborers,  $1.20 
per  day;  skilled  laborers,  $1.60.  The  furnace  force  consumes  annually 
20,000  bushels  of  corn,  30,000  pounds  of  bacon,  600  barrels  of  flour, 
1,200  bushels  of  corn  meal,  and  360  tons  of  hay.  It  may  be  stated  as 
a  significant  fact  that  all  the  hay  and  most  of  the  bacon  are  brought 
from  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  This  furnace  furnishes  the  best  market 
in  the  county. 

The  height  of  the  stack  of  Wayne  Furnace  is  forty-two  feet;  width 
across  boshes,  eleven  feet;  hot  blast,  the  blast  being  heated  by  the  waste 
heat  from  the  trundle  head.  It  is  driven  in  through  two  tuyers^. 
Capacity  of  furnace,  5,800  tons  annually. 

Tannerit^.  Previous  to  the  war,  Wayne  county  was  noted  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  tanneries.  More  than  a  dozen  were 
then  in  operation,  manufacturing  annually  200,000  pounds  of  superior 
leather.  Many  of  them  were  abandoned  or  destroyed  during  the  war, 
and  now  the  number  is  reduced  to  four.  These  manufacture  400,000 
pounds  of  leather  annually.  The  hides  are  obtained  in  the  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans  markets.  The  leather  is  mostly  shipped  to  St.  Louis. 
With  the  abundance  of  streams  that  thread  the  county,  and  the  almost 
exhaustless  quantities  of  tan-bark,  the  manufacture  of  leather  will 
doubtless  become  in  the  future  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  its  citi- 
zens.    Bark  is  sometimes  shipped,  though  not  in  large  quantities. 

T(non»  and  Villages.  Waynesboro,  the  county  seat,  was  located 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  November  5, 
1821.  The  courts  were  removed  to  that  point  in  the  fall  of  1823,  and 
since  that  period,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  justice.  It  is  situated  on  a 
level  plateau  on  Green  River,  and  has  many  high  hills  encircling  it. 
Population  300;  dry  goods  stores  4;  saloons  3;  hotels  )  ;  churches  2, 
one  of  which  is  a. colored  church,  the  other  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
It  has  also  a  large  tannery,  and  a  school  averaging  eighty  scholars. 

Clifton  is  a  flourishing  little  town  of  five  or  six  hnndred  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  Tennessee  River.  It  has  five  dry  goods  stores,  two 
drug  stores,  two  saloons,  one  saddler's  shop,  one  hotel,  one  foundry,  ono 
church,  Presbyterian,  a  Masonic  school  that  conta\i\%  «Xk>^\>  «iiA.>j  ^Vv\- 
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1,200  bales  of  cotton,  6,00*i  tons  of  iron,  3.000  bushels  of  wlieiit, 
100,000  ijoiinds  of  leiither,  50,UOO  staves,  7,000  bushels  of  peanuts,  500 
bushels  of  dried  fruit,  besitlee  coneidemble  quantities  of  feathei^  and 
lumber.  The  bitter  artit-le,  delivered  on  the  river  bank.  Is  worth  from 
914  to  %\^  per  thonsand  feet.  Ashland,  on  Buftain,  has  three  stores, 
one  proccry,  blacksmith  lihop,  and  two  churches,  Southern  Methodist 
and  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  Flatwood,  on  Btittalo,  has  two  stores, 
one  church,  Protestant  Methodist.  Wayne  Furnace  has  a  store,  black- 
smitti  shop  and  two  churches.  Martin's  Mill  has  a  store,  saw-niill, 
grist-mill,  woolen  mill,  tanyard,  and  one  church,  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian. Parker's  store,  on  Indian  Creek,  has  two  stores,  cotton  gio, 
blacksmith  shop  and  tanyard. 

The.  Affriculturat  itnd  3fecluinical  AsuociaHon  has  erected  hnndmme 
buildings  upon  a  lot  near  Waynesboro.  The  first  fair  was  hold  1872, 
and  another  in  the  fall  of  1873.  Both  were  eminently  Bucccssful. 
The  Association  is  out  of  debt,  and  the  people  of  the  county  Sock  in 
droves  to  the  annual  exhibition. 

School  Sfntiffici'.  There  were  enrolled  in  1 873,  lietwecn  the  ages  of 
six  and  eighteen  years,  whites,  1,270;  colored,  69  ;  total,  1,339.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years,  white,  G4;  colored, 
6;  total  scholastic  population,  1,408. 

There  ate  employed  in  the  public  schools  thirty-nine  teachers ;  aver- 
age salary  paid  teachers  J31.37.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  magis- 
trates to  levy  an  additional  tax  for  school  purposes,  the  free  schoob 
were  only  kept  up  for  a  period  of  two  months  and  a  half. 

SlatUlios.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was  as  follows:  white*, 
9,316 ;  colored,  893;  total,  10,209.  Number  acres  of  land  assessed  for 
taxation  in  1873,  422,267;  value,  $1,243,009;  number  of  town  lots, 
178;  value,  $70,901;  value  of  mills,  mannfactures,-etc.,  $70,238; 
value  of  personal  pro|>erly,  $278,433;  tot;il  valuation,  $1,664,494. 
Nunibcrpolls,  1,462.  Amount  State  tax,  $6,650.32;  amount  county 
tax,  $3,325.16;  total  tax,  $9,975.48. 

Heallh.  There  is  no  healthier  county  in  the  State,  as  the  experienoe 
of  physicians  show.  Being  well  drained,  and  hut  a  small  portion  lying 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  there  is  little  or  no  ninlarta  in  Wayne  coanly. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  gives  it  a  mihl  and  pleasant  olinuUe  aad 
makes  it  peculiarly  pleasant  in  the  summer. 
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Ifamigranta,  While  the  citizens  greatly  desire  to  see  their  county 
populated  with  an  industrious  class  of  immigrants,  they  have  been 
unable  as  yet  to  attract  but  few  from  other  States.  The  want 
•of  transportation,  schools  and  public  spirit  has  deterred  many  from 
making  Wayne  county  a  permanent  home.  There  arQ  no  railroads 
in  the  county,  and  while  the  citizens  would  hail  with  delight  any 
external  movement  to  open  up  their  resources  to  the  world  by  rail, 
they  are  yet  averse,  many  of  them,  to  a  levy  by  the  county  for 
that  purpose.  The  word  tax  has  a  sound  to  their  ears  as  ominous  as 
the  rour  that  precedes  the  whirlwind.  Taxes,  to  their  minds,  are  de- 
structive of  the  best  interests  of  society.  It  is  the  taking  of  something 
for  which  nothing  is  given.  In  consequence  of  this  erroneous  idea, 
schools  have  been  neglected,  public  buildings  have  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  dilapidation,  roads  are  mean,  and  at  times  well  nigh  impass- 
able, bridges  are  scarce  and  out  of  repair,  and,  indeed,  all  the  great 
public  interests  which  society  for  its  own  convenience  and  safety  has 
been  accustomed  to  look  after  have  been  neglected.  While  the  county 
greatly  needs  immigrants,  its  citizens  still  hesitate  to  take  the  very 
steps  necessary  to  secure  that  immigration,  which  to  them,  in  their 
sparsely  settled  county,  means  wealth,  intelligence,  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Waynesboro  Citizen,  the  only  newspaper  in  the  county,  will 
doubtless  awaken  a  more  zealous  interest  in  public  afibirs. 


WHITE  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Sparta. 

Chyanization  and  Early  History.  White  county  was  orginally  a  part, 
of  Smith.  Smith  county  was  laid  off  October  26,  1799,  embracing  all 
the  territory  east  of  Sumner  to  the  Cherokee  boundary,  which  was  the 
east  side  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  from  the  Kentucky  line  south 
to  Caney  Fork  River.  White  county  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  passed  at  Knoxville  in  1806,  just  ten  years  after 
Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  embraced  at  that  time  all 
the  territory  east  of  Smith  to  Walden's  Ridge,  and  south  to  Elk  River. 
The  first  Court  was  held  at  Rock  Island  on  the  15th  of  October,  1806. 
Although  originally  so  large.  White  county  has  been  roughly  handled 
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aud  whittled  down,  giving  oflF  territory  for  new  couniieSy  until 
is  below  the  average  in  area  and  population  in  the  State.  Th< 
daries  at  present  are  Cumberland  county  on  the  east,  Putnam 
northj  DeKalb  on  the  west,  and  Caney  Fork  River  separatii 
Warren  and  Van  Buren,  on  the  south.  The  county,  as  at 
constituted,  ccmtains  twelve  civil  districts. 

Toxcnsi,  Sparta,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
bank  of  the  Calf  Killer,  in  the  midst  of  the  romantic  valley 
river.  It  has  a  population  of  about  500,  nearly  all  white ;  one 
newspai)er,  two  good  hotels,  one  good  school,  five  cabinet  sh 
resident  lawyers,  two  churches,  two  shoe  and  boot  shops,  two 
shops,  and  one  large  tannery.  Yaukeetown,  five  miles  up  tl 
from  Sparta,  has  a  fine  water-power.  Bunker  Hill  is  the  cente 
carthernware  interest.  There  are  several  stores  and  shops  a 
Fort,  twelve  miles  from  Sparta,  on  the  McMinnville  road. 

Topography.  In  its  toiK)graphical  features  the  county  is  n 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  Table  Land  or  mountain,  the 
and  coves,  and  the  barrens.  These  three  divisions  give  great  c 
of  elevation,  soil  and  productions.  We  will  consider  them 
The  eastern  side  of  the  county,  comprising  about  one-fifth  of  i 
lies  on  the  Cum])erland  Table  Land,  and  has  all  characteristics 
natiinil  division  of  the  State,  viz:  an  elevation  of  about  2,( 
above  the  sea ;  a  level  or  gently  rolling  surface,  cut  in  places 
gorges  or  gulfs;  pure  mountain  air,  delicious  water  and  b 
and  sublime  scenery.  The  mountain  slopes  on  the  face  of  th 
Lmd  and  its  spurs  and  outlying  ridges  occupy  a  considerable 
the  area  of  the  county.  The  surface  on  these  slopes  is  for  tl 
part  broken  and  rutrcred,  with  many  bold  cliffs  and  deep  ravine 
escarpment  of  the  Table  Land  is  marked  by  a  line  of  hard  sa 
and  Conglomerate  cliffs,  in  many  places  towering  high  above 
trees  on  the  slopes  below.  From  the  salient  angles  of  these  cl 
bo  seen  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  the  lower  outlying  ridj 
their  intervening^  vallevs  and  the  broad  flat  and  wooded  cou; 
yond,  extendincr  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  At  about  half  tin 
of  the  Table  Land  is  the  terrace  or  "  bench."  This  terrace 
same  elevation  as  the  tables  or  tops  of  most  of  the  little  mour 
outliers.  It  affords  sites  for  some  beautiful  farms  and  orchardi 
all  varieties  of  fruit  common  to  the  country  are  produced.  Tli 
of  L?)st  Creek,  out  off  and  completely  encompassed  by  Pine  M 
an  arm  of  the  Cumberland,  is  on  a  level  with  the  terrace.     1 
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race  was  doubtless  originally  much  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
and  there  are  evidences  that  it  covered  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
<5ounty,  including  the  whole  valley  of  the  Calf  Killer  River  and  all  the 
smaller  valleys  and  coves  in  the  county,  and  also  the  range  of  smaller 
mountiiinsto  the  west.  By  far  the  greater  part  has  been  removed  by 
the  agency  of  water,  but  the  spurs  and  outliers  are  left  to  tell  the  tale 
of  its  former  extent.  The  escarpment  of  the  terrace,  as  it  now  is,  is 
very  much  scalloped  by  coves,  and  processes  of  large  size  extend  out- 
ward, forming  spurs,  some  of  which  spread  out  into  plateaux,  separated 
by  coves  and  valleys.  Some  of  these  spurs  are  cut  off  by  gaps,  forming 
separate  mountains;  but  all,  with  two  exceptions,  have  a  common  ele- 
vation. The  two  exceptions  are  Pine  Mountain,  between  Lost  Creek 
and  Hickory  Valley,  and  Milksick  Mountain,  west  of  Hickory  Valley, 
both  of  which  are  equal  in  height  to  the  Cumberland  Table  Land.  A 
belt  of  these  little  mountains,  averaging  three  miles  wide,  extends  all 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Table  Land.  Interspersed  among  them 
are  many  coves  and  small  valleys.  Separated  from  these  by  the  broad 
valley  of  Calf  Killer,  thdre  is  a  distinct  range  broken  into  three  parts 
by  large  gaps.  This  range  begins  with  a  spur  of  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain in  Putnam  County,  which  extends  first  westward  and  then  south- 
west around  the  head  of  Calf  Killer  River.  The  extremity  of  this 
spur  is  in  White  county.  In  a  line  with  it  the  rang^  of  small  moun- 
tains extends  south-west  entirely  across  White  county,  telminating  near 
Rock  Island  in  the  Caney  Fork.  This  range  is  cut  off  from  the  spur 
by  the  valley  of  Cherry  Creek.  It  is  divided  by  three  gaps  into  four 
separate  mountains,  each  of  which  has  a  distinctive  name.  These  gaps 
are  on  a  level  with  the  valleys  and  all  of  them  are  large  enough  to 
contain  farms.  They  give  easy  means  of  outlet  to  the  open  country 
north  and  west.  The  valley  of  the  Calf  Killer  lies  between  the  belt 
of  little  mountains  along  the  base  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  range  last 
<lescribed.  Its  head  is  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Putnam  county. 
Narrow  at  first,  it  grows  wider  as  it  extends  toward  the  south-west 
occupying  a  bqlt  across  the  center  of  the  county,  and  reaching 
from  one  extremity  to  the  opposite.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  long, 
and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  The  surface  is 
generally  rolling,  and  there  are  no  bottoms  along  the  river.  An 
interesting  topographical  feature  is  presented  by  the  sink-holes, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  this  valley.  These  hopper  shaped  cav- 
ities vary  in  size  from  ten  to  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Their 
presence  indicates    the  existence  of  underground  caverns,   through 
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m^ny  of  which  flow  subterranean  streams.  In  all  this  region 
is  no  running  water  on  the  surface,  except  the  rivers  and  large  cr 
all  of  the  springy  beinj^  swallowed  up  by  the  caves.  In  many  of 
holes  the  ojwning  at  the  bottom  has  become  closed  by  stiff  clay  or 
other  obstruction,  and  in  such  cases  a  little  lake  or  pond  is  fo 
There  are  many  of  these  in  all  parts  of  this  valley,  and  they 
convenience  to  the  farmers,  enabling  them  with  ease  to  have  wa 
every  pasture.  Hickory  Valley  lies  between  Pine  and  Milksick  1 
tains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  five  miles  long  with  x 
erage  breadth  of  one  mile.  Its  characteristics  are  similar  to  those 
Calf  Killer  Valley,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  gaps  at  tl 
per  or  northern  end.  Cherry  Creek  Valley  opens  into  that'o 
Killer  above  Yanke3to\vn.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  three-quart 
one  mile  wide.  The  elevated  valley  of  Lost  Creek  has  alreadj 
mentioned.  In  it  are  a  number  of  beautiful  farms,  where  the  ] 
dwell  retired  and  caring  little  for  the  changes  that  agitate  the 
abroad.  The  waters  of  the  creek  linger  lovingly  in  this  Arcadi 
treat,  protracting  their  stay  by  many  graceful, meanders,  and  thei 
away  through  an  underground  channel  beneath  the  mountain  in 
Caney  Fork.  There  are  many  beautiful  little  coves  snugly  ensc 
among  the  smaller  mountains,  generally  having  one  or  more  ( 
into  the  valloys.  Beyond  the  range  of  mountains  which  bounc 
Cilf  Killer  V^iUey  on  the  west,  are  the  barrens.  Most  of  the  s 
is  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  all  the  streams  of  water  are  \\k 
the  surfa^'O. 

liocL'Xj  Soils  and  Timber.  The  rocks  on  the  Table  Land  are 
stone,  and  consequently  this  division  has  a  light,  sandy  soilj 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wild  grasses,  fruits  awd  garden  veget 
but  too  thin  for  grain;  tracts  of  boggy  land  along  the  streams,  \ 
when  drained,  make  beautiful  meadows;  small  trees  of  the  h 
kinds,  of  which  post-oak  and  black-jack  are  most  abundant, 
part  of  the  county  is  sparsely  ]>opulatcd,  and  is  now  regarded  as 
*  tie  value,  except  as  a  summer  range  for  cattle.  Most  gf  the  farn: 
the  valleys  own  tracts  of  the  mountain  lands,  in  some  cases  amoi 
to  thousands  of  acre<,  where  they  have  ranches  or  "cow-pens." 
woods  arc  burnt  off  in  February  or  March,  leaving  the  surface  si 
and  clean  for  the  growth  of  the  grass,  which  then  springs  up  I 
fully,  and  after  a  few  warm  days,  the  whole  mountain  presents  tl 
[)carance  of  an  unbounded  meadow.  Wild  flowers  grow  in  grea 
tusicMi  and  bedeck  with  gay   colors  the  emerald  sea.     Thither  th 
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tie  are  driven  from  the  farms  in  the  valleys,  and  attended  by  herds- 
men, who  allow  thera  to  range  at  will  and  graze  on  the  rich  herbage 
during  the  day,  but  pen  them  at  night.     The  Mountain  Limestone  crops 
out  on  the  slopes  above  the  terrace,  and  yields,  by  disintegration,  the 
elements  of  fertility   to  the  soils  in   its  vicinity.     These  terrace  or 
*' bench"  lands  are  especially  valuable  for  fruit  farms.     Some  of  the 
orchards  never  fail  to  produce  good  crops.     They  are  peculiarly  ex- 
empt from  injury  by  frost.     The  tables  of  the  outliers  have  a  cap 
rock  of  sandstone,  and  a  soil  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Cum-' 
berland  Table  Land.     Limestone  appears  again  on  the  lower  slopes, 
and  prevails  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.     Too  rugged  for  cultivation, 
these  slopes  are  nevertheless  valuable  for  the  great  forests  of  timber 
they  bear.     Sugar-maple,   beech,  ash,  walnut,  buckeye,  linden,  wild 
cherry,  and  immense  yellow  poplars  are  abundant  in  the  forests.     In 
the   valleys  the  soil   is  generally  good,  being  a  dark  brown  loam, 
on  a  subsoil   of  strong  clay,  which   lies  on   a  bed  of  Lithostrotion 
limestone.       The  subsoil  is  of  a    peculiar    red    color,  made   so  by 
oxide   of   iron    liberated   in   the   decomposition  of  masses  of  ferru- 
ginous chert.     In  some   places  these    cherty   masses  are    scattered 
lojsely  over  the  surface,  in  noJules  or  irregular  concretions  from  the 
size  of  a  pebble  to  several  hundred  pounds  in  weight.     These  rocks 
are  troublesome  in  tillage  and  wearing  on  implements,  but  by  gradual 
disintegration  they  continually  add  fertilizing  elements  to   the  soil. 
Most  of  them  are  highly  fossil iferous,  and  among  them  it  is.  common 
to  meet  with  a  large  coral  of  a  prismoidal  form,  known  to  geologists 
as  the  Lithostrotion   Canadense.     The  richest  lands  in  the  county  are 
in  the  smaller  valleys  or  coves,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been,  at 
a   remote   period,   the   beds  of    small   lakes,  from  which  the  water 
has  escaped,  leaving  a  deep,  rich  alluvium,  well  mixed  with  sand  from 
the  surrounding  heights.     With  good  tillage  the  soil  is  inexhaustible,  and 
it  is  very  easy  of  cultivation.     When  the  country  was  settled,  the  coves 
were  covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  beech,  sugar-maple,  buck- 
eye and  yellow  poplar,  while  an  undergrowth  of  cane-brakes  rendered 
the  surveying  of  the  lands  a  work  of  great  difficulty.     In  the  barrens 
much  of  the  soil   is  thiri  and  deficient  in  lime.     Sandstone  prevails, 
valuable  for  building,  but  imparting  no   fertilizing  quality  to  the  soil. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  thinly  wooded. 
Post-oak,  suitable  for  cross-ties,  is  abundant.     At  several  places,  how- 
ever, red  clay  and  limestone  appear,  and  furnish  sites  for  a  number  of 
good  grain  and  fruit  farms,  and  the   less  fertile  portions  furnish  a  fine 
range  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
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Farm».  Nearly  h»lf  the  land  in  the  county  is  at  prtsent  yielding 
nothing,  but  there  is  little  naturally  so  poor  or  so  rugged  that  it  can- 
not be  made  proiitahlo,  »>  that  there  is  scarnely  any  really  wa^te  land. 
There  is  no  farm  of  less  than  fifty  acrea,  and  none,  properly  so-called, 
larger  than  one  thousand  acres.  Two  hundred  acres  is  about  an  av- 
erage. The  owners  do  most  of  the  work  on  the  small  furnis,  while 
hired  labor  is  employed  more  or  less  on  the  larger.  The  supply  of 
labor  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand.  Most  oi  the  negroes  have  gone 
elsewhere,  and  there  has  been  but  little  immigration  of  farm  laborers. 
Wages  are  too  low  to  attract  good  labor  from  abroad.  Fifty  cents  per 
day  is  considered  good  wages,  but  skilled  workmen  and  extra  good 
bands  can  do  better  than  this.  It  is  r.ire,  however,  that  more  than 
one  dollar  ]wr  day  is  paid  for  farm  work.  Renters  pay  one-third  of 
the  crop  for  ordinary,  and  one-balf  for  the  best  lands.  Money  rents 
are  almost  unknown.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  price  of  lands. 
Fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  i>er  acre  would  buy  most  of  the  mouutaia 
linds;  but  of  the  farming  lands  in  the  valleys,  there  are  none  rated 
lower  than  five  dollars,  and  some  as  high  as  forty  dollars  per  acre. 
The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta  are  considerably  higher  priced  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Farms  are  not  generally  in  as  good 
condition  as  before  the  war.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions^ 
however,  and  a  commendable  spirit  of  improvement  is  novr  manifest- 
ing itself  in  many  ways,  chief  among  which  we  may  mention  the  adop- 
tion and  use  of  improveil  machinery  and  implements  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  heretofore.  Good  turning  plows  are  now  found  on  almost 
every  fixrm.  Most  of  these  are  two-horse,  but  there  are  some  of  lai^r 
size.  Subsoiling  is  sometimes  done  with  a  scooter  or  narrow  shovel, 
and  there  are  a  few  subsoil  plows  in  use.  We  know  of  no  hill-side 
plows.  Double -shove  Is  have  generally  been  adopted  as  a  labor-saving 
appliance.  For  farm  work  horses  are  generally  preferred  to  mules  on 
recount  of  their  docility.  Oxen  are  used  for  carting  and  heavy  plow- 
ing. 

Crops.  The  principal  crops,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  oato,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  rye,  turnips  and  to- 
bacco. The  amount  of  land  devoted  to  grass  will  average  about  one- 
tenth  of  all  cultivated.  It  is  genendly  meadow.  Clover  fields  an 
often  used  for  pasture,  and  grass  is  sometimes  sown  for  this  purpose. 
In  such  cases  it  is  considered  best  to  mix  it  with  clover.  Herds-grasa 
and  timothy  are  the  kinds  generally  used.  Hungarian  grass  and  mil- 
let are  not  uncommon.     Clover  fields  and   meadows  are  usually  al- 
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lowed  to  stand  several  years,  and  are  then  turned  over,  but  there  is  no 
regular  system  of  manuring  with  green  crops.  The  wheat  crop  has 
increased  steadily  since  the  war,  while  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
corn.  The  Walker  wheat  and  the  Mediterranean  are  the  leading 
kinds.  Of  the  white  varieties,  the  Tappahannock  has  not  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction ;  but  there  is  another  kind,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
known,  that  is  cultivated  extensively.  It  is  called  simply  "  the  white 
wheat."  Cotton  is  becoming  a  very  important  crop.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  confined  to  "  truck  patches,"  and  was  manufactured  only  in  fam- 
ilies; but  now  there  are  fields  of  considerable  size  on  many  of  the 
farms.  For  the  last  season  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  except  corn. 

lA^  Stock.  For  the  rearing  of  live  stock  the  county  possesses  un- 
usual advantages,  and  there  is  no  other  agricultural  pursuit  that  will 
bring  such  sure  and  liberal  returns.  The  "range"  of  the  mountains 
and  barrens  furnishes  ample  pasturage  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and 
many  of  the  rich  limstone  hill-sides  produce  blue-grass  and  orchard- 
grass  amost  equal  to  the  best  lands  in  the  Central  Basin.  Corn  fodder 
is  still  chiefly  relied  on  for  winter  forage,  but  it  might  be  replaced  by 
increasing  the  hay  crop.  A  great  saving  of  labor  and  food  might  also 
be  effected  by  providing  good  barns  and  sheds  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  best  shelter  that  the  poor  animals  have  from 
the  chilling  winds  and  pelting  storms,  is  the  leeward  side  of  a  straw 
stack.  Hogs  find  more  comfortable  quarters  in  hollow  trees,  and 
sometimes  in  rock-houses.  Good  stables  are  generally  provided  for 
horses.  Most  of  the  stock  of  all  kinds  Ls  scrub.  There  are  four 
blooded  stallions  which  have  done  much  to  improve  the  stock.  There 
are  also  four  jacks  bred  from  imported  animals,  and  the  mules  raised 
are  generally  good.  The  only  blooded  cattle  in  the  county  are  Short- 
horns. Six  bulls  have  been  brought  in  since  the  war,  and  there  are 
now  a  considerable  number  of  grades.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
Devons  would  be  found  more  profitable  than  any  other  kind,  except 
on  some  of  the  farms  where  pastures  are  unusually  luxuriant.  Berk- 
shire hogs  are  scattered  over  the  county  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
there  are  also  a  few  Chester  Whites,  Essex  and  Poland  China.  The 
Bcrkshires  are  by  odds  the  best.  Except  on  the  mountain,  there  are 
now  but  few  hogs  that  have  not  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire.  Sheep- 
breeding  IS  a  perilous  business,  and  very  few  are  willing  to  invest  in 
it.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  are  destroyed  annu- 
ally by  dogs.     The  majority  of  the  farmers  would  be  in  favor  of  any 
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lawful  means  or  measure  that  would  secure  to  them  protection,  but  the 
irresponsible  dog-ownera  and  sympathizors  are  sufficiently  numrrixH 
and  influential  to  prevent  the  paMsnge  of  any  law  on  the  subject  by  tiie 
County  Court.  The  Legislature  ought  to  afford  protection  to  this  h]M:- 
cies  of  property.  Nevertheless,  there  are  Beveral  small  flocks  of  Cots- 
wolds  and  grade?. 

Smaller  Indiuttrics.  Orchards  are  numerous,  and  dried  fruit  is  an 
important  article  of  trade.  Butter  is  made  in  almost  everj-  familvfuf- 
Scient  for  homo  use  and  some  for  market.  Butter  and  eggs  very  trc'- 
qnenfly  buy  the  family  supplies  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Mr.  Mow- 
bry,  who  came  into  the  county  from  Oliio  several  years  ago,  has  es- 
tablished a  cheese  dairy  on  the. Table  Lund.  The  peculiar  aromalic 
flavor  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  from  cattle  pastured  on  the  moiiul^jiu 
range,  has  been  noticed  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  many 
summer  vi.^itors.  Honey  is  of  superior  qualitj,  especially  on  the  Tuhti; 
Tjands,  but  is  not  as  abundant  as  it  should  be  Articles  of  home  man- 
ufacture include  jeans,  linsey,  blankets,  carpet",  matting,  cotton  ami 
woolen  socks,  cotton  cloth,  flax  Imen,  baskets,  shuck  collars  and  ro[>es. 

Ti-arutportaiion,  Markets,  etc.  Caney  Fork  River  is  navigable  (Jir 
small  steamers  through  the  winter  and  spring  months  to  Frank's 
Ferry,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Sparta.  Mi-Minnville,  now  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  is  twenty-six  miles  distant.  The  Sollthwc^t- 
ern  Railroad,  designed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  McMinnville  ;niil 
Manchester  in  the  direction  of  Cincinnati,  is  partly  graded  to  within 
nine  miles  of  S|)arta.  More  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  Ii;<ve 
been  exi>ended  upon  it  between  MeMinnville  and  that  point.  Tlie 
piers  of  the  bridge  across  the  Caney  Fork  at  Rock  Island  arc  nearlv 
complete,  and  the  snperstructure  is  to  be  of  iron.  The  roadbed  be- 
tween McMinnville  and  this  point  is  nearly  ready  for  laying  the  track. 
Two  of  the  surveys  for  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railway,  connectiiis 
Nashville  and  Knoxville,  pass  through  White  county,  one  by  Sparta 
and  the  other  through  England's  Cove,  above  Yankeetown.  The  lat- 
ter route  is  reported  to  be  the  best.  The  road,  when  completcfl,  will 
be  a  link  in  the  great  Southern  Trans-continental  Chain.  During 
most  of  the  year,  carrying  is  done  by  wagons  to  Nashville.  The  dis- 
tance is  ninety  miles.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory means  of  transportation,  and  the  completion  of  the  railroad  is 
anxiously  desired  by  the  citizens. 

Streams  and  Water-power.     Caney   Fork,  bounding  the  county  on 
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the  south,  is  the  largest  river  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  takes  its 
rise  on  the  Table  Lmd,  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Sparta.  Runging 
southward,  and  then  west,  it  descends  through  a  deep,  narrow  gorge^ 
hemmed  in  by  beetling  eliflFs,  and  characterized  by  wild  scenery. 
Emerging  into  the  valley,  it  passes  westward,  by  many  devious  wind- 
ings among  the  romantic  hills  to  the  Big  Falls  below  Rock  Island^ 
where  it  plunges  down  into  a  long,  winding  and  narrow  valley  leading 
out  into  the  great  Central  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  no  stream  in  the  State  offers  more  abundant  water-power, 
easily  applied,  than  Caney  Fork.  Throughout  the  entire  length  of 
its  (*ourse,  from  the  mountains  to  the  base  of  the  falls,  is  a  continuous 
succession  of  rapids,  affording  many  sites  for  the  largest  machinery. 
The  Southwestern  Railroad  crosses  on  a  bridge  half  a  mile  above  the 
falls,   near   Rock   Island,  and  from  this  point  the    impetuous  river 

« 

plunges  down  one  fall  after  another,  descending  ninety-four  feet  within 
two  miles.  The  top  of  the  falls  at  low  water  is  391J  feet  above  low 
water  of  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville.  The  Calf  Killer  River  is  next 
in  imj)ortance.  It  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Putnam  county,  twenty 
miles  north-east  of  Sparta,  and  flows  south-westwardly  through  the 
middle  of  the  central  valley  of  White  county  into  the  Caney  Fork,  at 
a  point  eight  miles  south-west  of  Sparta,  and  four  miles  above  Rock 
Island.  Its  length,  in  a  direct  line,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles,  but 
more  than  twice  that  distance  by  the  course  of  the  stream.  Its  cur- 
rent is  rapid  throughout,  and  it  is  so  hemmed  in  by  high  rock-bound 
banks,  that  a  dam  of  any  required  height  will  not  cause  an  overflow 
on  any  part  of  its  course.  Fallingwater,  a  tributary  of  the  Caney 
Fork,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  is  a  fine  stream,  hav- 
ing an  ample  and  constant  supply  of  water  for  machinery,  scarcely  any 
of  which  has  yet  been  utilized.  The  smaller  streams  are  Cherry 
Creek,  Plum  Creek,  Wildcat  Creek,  Town  Creek,  Post  Oak  Creek,  and 
Faiicher's  Creek,  all  of  which  are  available  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  manufacturing. 

ManxLfactories,  On  the  Calf  Killer  River,  one  mile  below  Sparta, 
is  a  large  cotton  factory,  which  was  in  successful  operation  before  the 
war.  The  fall  at  this  place  is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  a  dam  could  be 
raised  above  to  any  necesj^ary  hcitrht.  This,  with  the  ample  water  of 
the  river,  would  give  almost  unlimited  power.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  with  a  solid  stone  basement,  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  four 
stories  high.  Attached  to  it  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land,  with  a  good  brick  dwelling,  and  all  necessary  tenement  houses. 
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The  machinery  of  the  factory  was  shipped  south  during  the  war,  anJ 
it  Iws  not  been  restocked  since.  The  county  is  well  supplied  wilh 
lumber  and  fioiiring  mills,  all  except  two  of  which  are  run  by  water- 
power.  Some  enterprising  gentlemen  from  the  north  have  receiitW 
erected  a  steam  saw  and  flonring-mill  at  Sparta,  In  the  norlh-wesioro 
angle  of  the  connty  there  is  a  fine  quality  of  potters  clay,  from  which 
lai^e  quantities  of  earthenware  have  been  manufactured.  There  are 
now  a  number  of  kilns  in  successful  operation,  and  employment  is  fur- 
nished to  lai^e  number  of  men.  So  groat  has  been  the  number  of 
wagons  engaged  in  the  "crock  trade,"  that  some  persons  in  other  coun- 
ties have  jocularly  remarlwd  that  there  can  be  nothing  left  of  White 
county  but  a  hole  in  the  ground, 

•  Minerate.  The  Table  Land,  or  mountain  part  of  the  county,  be- 
long!* to  the  great  Cumberland  coal  field,  and  three  distinet  strata,  and 
at  some  places  four,  are  recognized  in  this  part,  two  of  which  are  ini- 
porlant.  At  Scarborough's  mill,  oo  Caney  Fork  near  the  head  of  ilie 
Gul!',  the  upper  stratum  has  been  worked  to  a  limited  extent  at  a  point 
where  it  averages  five  feet  thick.  It  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  well 
known  Sewanee,  and  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  stratum.  CwJ 
ooour^  at  many  points  beneath  the  brow  of  the  Table  Land,  facing  thfl 
valleys  of  the  Caney  Fork  and  Calf  Killer.  There  are  gencnlly 
three  or  four  seams  which  freqnenlly  are  t^io  thin  to  workjbulio* 
few  places  swell  out  to  three,  four  or  five,  and  rarely  to  seven  or  eight 
feet  thick.  Little's  Bank,  six  miles  north-east  of  Sparta,  has  been  o|x;n 
for  many  years,  the  coal  being  used  at  Sparta,  The  thickness  is  about 
three  feet  at  the  outcrop,  but  further  in  it  gro^vs  to  four  feet  at 
the  point  where  it  is  now  worked,  ami  probably  will  prove  to  be  very 
valuable.  Officer's  Bank  is  a  little  further  north,  and  has  aSurded  con- 
eiderable  coal.  Several  fine  outcrops  are  reported  in  the  head  of 
England's  Cove,  still  further  north.  Captain  M.  C.  Dibbrell  has  re- 
cently opened  a  bank  seven  miles  east  of  Sparta,  on  Clifty  Creek,  and 
there  is  another  owned  by  Captain  Dibbrell,  but  worked  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Fisk,  seven  miles  north-eastof  Sparta,  Each  of  these  is  about  four 
feet  thick.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Bon  Air,  General  G,  G.  Dibbrell  is 
working  a  vein  which  averages  two  feet,  in  the  hope  that  a  richer  de- 
posit will  be  found.  On  Pine  Mountain,  eight  miles  south  of  Sparta, 
there  is  coal,  averaging  four  thick  feet  near  the  surface,  and  consequently 
very  easily  mined.  In  Sparta  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  fuel 
Twelve  and  a  half  cents  ]>er  bushel  is  the  price  when  delivered.  The 
stimulus  of  a  railroad  is  needed  to  develop  the  rich  deposits  of  coal 
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and  other  minerals  in  this  region.  There  is  an  old  salt-well  on  the 
Calf  Killer,  three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Sparta,  and  it  is  said 
that  about  fifty  years  ago,  salt  was  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
bushels  jjer  day.  Sulphur  water,  with  small  quantities  of  petroleum, 
now  flows  from  the  well.  Persons  Umuse  themselves  sometimes  by 
setting  fire  to  the  petroleum  as  it  spreads  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
river.  Frequently  the  flames  run  entirely  across  the  stream.  The 
up]>er  [>art  of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  near  Bon  Air,  aflbrds  a  clouded 
white  marble,  from  which  a  few  tombstones  have  been  made.  Hy- 
draulic limestones,  gypsum,  copperas,  galenite  and  other  minerals  of 
value  are  found.  Many  years  ago  iron  was  successfully  manufactured 
at  a  bloomery  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Sparta  factory,  and  at 
another  on  Fallingwater.  The  ore  in  the  j^ralley  is  limonite,  and  oc- 
curs in  considerable  quantity.  The  most  extensive  bed  is  eight  miles 
aouth-west  of  Sparta,  on  the  McMinnville  road.  Besides  that  used  at 
the  bkomeiy  near  Sparta,  it  also  supplied  one  on  Rock  River,  in  Van 
Buren  county.  Its  precitJc  limits  are  not  known,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  covers  an  area  of  several  square  miles.  Al)ove  Sparta,  on  the 
W€'st  side  of  the  Calf  Killer,  there  is  another  bed  of  considerable  size 
which  has  never  been  worked.  There  are  many  beds  of  shales  in  the 
Coal  Measures  of  the  Table  Land  which  contain  clay  iron-stones.  This 
variety  of  ore  is  quite  different  in  appearance  and  composition  from 
any  worked  at  present  within  Tennessee,  but  it  is  extensively  used  in 
Kngland.  A  number  of  mineral  springs,  possessing  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties,  are  found  in  this  county,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Bon  Air,  on  the  brow  of  the  Table  Land,  immediately  above 
Sparta.  The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  possesses 
great  variety.  The  water  is  chalybeate  and  freestone.  The  buildings 
were  burned  during  the  war,  and  have  not  been  rebuilt.  Clarktown  is 
a  summer  village,  ten  miles  out  on  the  Table  Land,  where  area  number 
of  elegant,  airy  cottages  to  which  the  owners,  who  reside  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  in  New  Orleans,  retreat  from  the 
hot  sun  and  cares  of  business  to  the  invigorating  breeases  and  delight- 
ful groves  of  the  mountains.  There  is,  at  this  place,  a  noble  chaly- 
beate spring,  and  a  good  quality  of  black  sulphur. 

Jliscellaneous.  There  were  assessed  in  White  county  217,101  acres  of 
land  for  1873,  valued  at  $1,140,836;  ]>opulation  9,376, of  which  l,080are 
colored.  The  scholastic  j)opulation  is  3,264,  of  which  there  are  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  2,491.     There  were,  in   1873,  forty-seven  public 
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schools  and  forty-eight  public  school  teachers;  besides,  a  seminary  at 
8piirtu,  whicD  is  gcoerjlly  well  attended.  There  are  five  pt-nnjiien! 
privute  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Ciinrebes  of  ibe 
varionii  denominations  ol  Chrlstiuns  arc  nnmeruu^,  and  the  moral  lone 
of  the  citizens  is  ^oil.  Intelligent  and  enterprising  imtni<^raiit»  m* 
kindly  received,  jind  there  are  now  in  the  county  a  larfje  niimWof 
new-comers  from  the  norlh,  and  from  Euro|>e.  RejH-ated  disap- 
pointments in  securing  the  com|)lelion  of  the  railroad  liiive  teitdeJtn 
discourage  the  farmeiii  and  ppiduce  some  dissatislliction  with  tlu-ircil- 
luition,  and  some  have  been  influenced  by  this  and  other  cJi(i.s''sto 
move  away.  But  nothing  like  general  discontent  prevails.  M;iriyuf 
the  larger  farmers  are  prejwiring  to  sell  &  part  or  all  of  their  farms  "o* 
generally  with  a  view  to  leaving  the  county,  hiit  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  farms  that  they  have,  or  purchasing  i^maller 
farms.  We  believe  that  llie  greatest  hindrance  to  agricultural  [itob- 
pcrity  is  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too  mnch  land.  There  was,  belnre 
the  war,  a  flourishing  agricultural  and  mechanical  a^gociution,  but  ii 
has  nut  been  revived,  and  the  old  fair  grounds  remain  tin  improved. 
The  Sparta  Indexj  published  weekly,  is  a  sprightly  country  juper, 
edited  with  ability,  and  does  much  to  attract  attention  tti  the  various 
TJSourceB  of  the  county, 


WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 
CouKTY  Seat — Fkakkmn. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Clarke  for  the  following  interestiiiE 
account  of  this  county : 

Williamson  is  Mtmited  in  (be  great  Basin  of  Middle  Tenncsw. 
and  though  a  small  p<irtion  of  its  western  border  is  on  the  Gim,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  richest  counties  of  the  Ba^iu.  lu  point  of  fertility  of 
poil,  wealth  of  its  citizens,  an<l  intellcctuiil  advantages,  it  stands  third 
ill  Middle  Tennessee  and  fourth  in  the  State.  Go  where  you  will,  in 
any  country,  and  yon  will  find  that  rich  hind  makes  rich  people,  and 
hence  follow  schools,  ehnrchct^,  hosj.itality  and  in  lei  licence. 

Boundary/.  It  h  bounded  by  Dividsim  on  the  north,  Rutherford oa 
the  east,  Marshall  and  Maury  on  the  south,  and  Iliekmau  on  the  we*. 
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History,  It  originally  constituted  a  portion  of  David.son  county, 
and  was  cut  off  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1799.  Henry  Rutherford,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  large 
creek  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  John  Davis,  were  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the  two  counties.  It  received  its 
name  from  General  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  some  of  whose 
<lescendant8  were  prominent  men  of  that  day,  among  others.  Dr.  Hugh 
Williamson,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Franklin.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  county  received  its  name  from  Dr.  William- 
son and  the  county  seat  from  the  name  of  his  eminent  friend.  The 
county  originally  contained  twenty-four  districts,  but  the  enterprise  of 
Rutherford  in  building  turnpikes  robbed  us  of  the  twenty-third  and 
the  twenty-fourth,  and  with  them  deprived  us  of  a  rich  section  and  the 
finest  cedar  forest  of  the  State. 

Towns  and  Villages.  The  only  town  in  the  county  is  Franklin,  the 
county  seat,  though  the  whole  county  is  dotted  with  thriving  villages, 
besides  numerous  "country  stores,'^  thus  bringing  every  facility  desired 
within  reach  of  every  one  to  furnish  himself  with  supplies.  These 
country  merchants  do  also  a  thriving  business  in  barter,  thus  convert- 
ing the  produce  of  the  careful  housewife  into  material  wealth. 

Franklin.  Franklin  is  one  of  the  loveliest  towns  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  eighteen  miles  from  Nashville,  on  Big  Harpeth  River, 
and  is  in  the  center  of  a  valley  that  w^ould  rival  the  Vega  of  old  Gre- 
nada, if  it  had  the  same  historic  associations,  nor  is  it  devoid  of  a 
bloody  day,  for  here  the  Confederates  made  their  last  gallant  charge 
uj)on  the  Federal  army,  and  here  was  poured  out  the  best  blood  of  the 
S>nth,  many  of  them  inspired  by  the  sight  of  their  homes  in  possession 
of  their  enemies ;  and  here  died  Cleborne,  the  Bayard  of  the  South. 
In  point  of  schools,  both  male  and  female,  it  stands  unrivaled,  though 
it  boasts  no  college  halls,  except  a  female  college,  hereafter  noticed. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  character  of  its  teachers,  though  ample  facilities 
for  attending  free  schools  are  afforded  to  every  one,  and  many  private 
wliools  throughout  the  State  have  succumbed  to  their  cheapness,  yet 
these  schools  stand  unshaken,  and  are  likely  to  remain  as  prosperous 
as  ever.  The  churches  of  this  town  embrace  all  the  denominations  of 
our  free-thinking  people,  and  are  all  well  supported  and  have  the  ablest 
pastors  of  the  different  denominations  officiating  in  them.  All  these 
educational  and  religious  advantages,  together  with  the  fact  of  having 
the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad  passing  through 
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it,  makrs  it  u  very  licsii-jiMe  place  for  the  residence  of  men  of  means 
or  of  business  men  in  Nafrhville,  wlio  can,  by  almost  lionrly  tniins, 
reach  their  place  of  bui^iness  in  a  few  minutes,  tlnis  combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  city  with  the  health,  quietude  and  good  water  of  the 
country,  and  evading  the  dust,  mud  and  excessive  fixation  of  city  life. 
The  Jievicw  and  Journal  is  publiwlied  in  Franklin,  is  Democratic  in 
principle,  and  fearleBs  in  the  advocacy  of  all  progressive  movemfntp. 

\'Vlifffs,  There  are  many  villages  in  the  county  which  have  grown 
np  around  etorrs  that  have  been  established  for  purposes  of  barter. 
Some  of  them  are  quite  thriving,  and  all  offer  jieculiar  inducements  to 
country  families  to  educate  their  children  and  attend  religions  wor^hip. 
They  have  in  all  good  society  and  educated  people,  and  ofTer  great 
Roeial  advantages  to  those  preferring  this  to  country  life.  HiUsboro, 
Peytonsville,  Betbesda,  College  Grove,  Triune,  Nulensville,  Brentwood, 
Mitone,  Thompson's  Station, Williamsburg,  Jordon's Store andArring- 
ton  dot  the  couuly  all  over  with  their  pleasant  cottages  and  thrifty  ayt- 
pearanee.  Brentwood  boasts  a  woolen  mill,  which  bids  fair  to  gup]tly 
the  needs  of  this  county  with  all  woolen  iabries.  It  belongs  to  Messrs. 
Holt,  Oibbons  &  Humphrey,  men  alive  to  their  own  and  the  comitn's 
interests,  and  by  the  next  season  they  will  have  up  all  their  niachinerj-, 
already  purchased,  to  manufacture  jeans,  blankets,  flannels,  etc.,  in  .is 
good  style,  and  as  cheaply  as  can  be  procured  eUewhere.  A  great 
obstacle  to  the  esta'blishment  of  factories  in  Tennessee,  is  the  notion 
that  our  people  will  patronize  Northern  factories  when  we  have  them 
here.  But  this  idea  will  vanish  when  our  artiziins  work  as  chejiply  as 
at  the  North,  and  produce  as  good  fabrics.  Why  we  cannot  do  this,  ia 
yet  to  be  ascertained.  We  have  an  ample  supply  of  chea|>  provisions, 
fuel  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  we  can  easily  procure  skilled  labor  by 
oflferiug  the  same  inducements  held  out  by  other  and  similar  estjdtlij-h- 
ments.  It  wants  a  little  of  Northern  energy  and  enterprise  infused 
into  onr  veins.  The  capital  would  be  quickly  forthcoming  to  erect  a 
factory  U|H>n  every  stream  in  the  county  were  right  men  to  tiike  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  raw  material  is  here,  and  the  idea  so  long  en- 
dured to  transport  It  thousands  of  miles  and  pay  other  men  to  do  what 
we  can  easily  do  ourselves,  thus  enriching  ihem  and  cnrK-hing  corpora- 
tions to  transport  it  fur  us,  is  something  not  caeiW 
economy. 

Fiotir  Mills.     Arrinf" 
^ouring  mills,  and 
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enterprise  of  Mr.  William  Davis.     Besides  these^  there  are  many  fiiiie 
mills  upon  the  streams  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Topography,     The  face  of  the  county  is  undulating  all   over  the 
Basin,  though  in  some  places  it  swells  up  into  hills  and  knobs  almost 
equal  to  mountains.     The  water-shed  is  from  the  south-east  to  the 
north-west.      There  is  a  famous   range  commencing  in    Rutherford 
county,  from  Stewart's  Creek,  running  south-westerly,  and  gradually 
sinking  into  the  general  level  near  the  Wilson  Pike,    about  six  miles 
from  Franklin.     The  northern  face  of  this  range  empties  its  waters 
into  Mill  Creek,  and  the  valleys  of  this  creek  and  its  tributaries  com- 
pose two  civil  districts,  and  are  exceedingly  fertile.     No  amount  of 
cultivation  seems  to  exhaust  them,  though  they  have  been  cultivated 
continuously  for  a  long  period.     The   uplands  are  also  good,  some 
first-rate,  except  the  cedar  glades.     A  fine  belt  of  cedar  traverses  this 
section,  coming  in  from  Bedford  and  Rutherford,  and  is  amply  suffici- 
ent to  supply  all  demands  for  rails  within  hauling  distance.     All  these 
streams,  however,  become  still  and  silent  during  the  heats  of  summer, 
though  affording  abundance  of  stock  water.     Of  course  no  mills  can 
be  remunerative  on  them.     The  "  knobs  '^  are   really    mountains,  in 
height,  but  bottoms  in  fertility.    They  are  heavily  clothed  with  poplar, 
ash,  oak,  walnut  and  wild  cherry,  and  the  soil  is  deep  black  loam,  and 
although  so  steep  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  up,  yet  they  are  very 
thickly  settled,  and  the  produce  is  really  astonishing.     Grains  and 
grass,  and  especially  fruit,  find  here  congenial    nourishment.      The 
people  raised  here  are  attached  to  hills,  and  rarely  leave  them  for  the 
low  lands.     Fruit  rarely  fails  from  frost,  and  lately,  within  three  years, 
a  vineyard  has  been  established  upon  one  of  the  northern  spurs,  and 
though  last  year  was  its  first   bearing,  it  proved  highly  profitable. 
Many  other  men  are  following  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Didiot,  an  edu- 
cated Frenchman,  who  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  more  money  can 
be  madejrom  one  acre  of  good  grapes  than  from  twenty  acres  in  corn. 
The  southern  aspect  of  these  highlands  is  truly  beautiful.     Spurs  run 
out  from  the  main  ridge  and  gradually  end  in  Hay's  Creek,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  about  half  a  mile. 

Between  these  spurs  are  valleys,  or  rather  gorges,  that  rival  the 
famous  valleys  of  Switzerland,  both  in  beauty  of  landscape,  fertility  of 
soil  and  equable  climate.  Exposed  as  they  are  to  the  genial  rays  of 
the  sun,  sheltered  from  the  cutting  blasts  of  the  north,  nt  is  a  delight- 
fiil  place  to  live.     Snow  never  remains  upon  the  ground  but  a  day  or 
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two,  grass  growa  bU  the  winter,  and  vegetation  starts  here  long  berore 
it  doea  on  the  other  side.  Passing  over  the  liidge,  it  feels  like  going 
from  one  country  to  another.  Here  is  the  finest  inducement  to  sheep 
husbandry  to  be  conceived  of.  In  fact,  these  hills  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  stock  and  fruit,  being  well  watered,  cheap,  and  pn>- 
ducing  grass  in  the  finest  manner.  What  is  truly  snr])rising  aboat 
them,  they  do  not  wash  into  gullies  but  slightly,  though  j>erfect  tor- 
rents sometimes  pour  down  their  sides,  converting  the  insi^ificant 
branches  into  roaring  rivers.  This  iieeuliiirity  arisen  from  the  fart  that 
the  soil  is  mixed  intimately  with  small  gravel  or  chert,  t\nm  afflirding 
the  best  of  drainage.  Another,  and  possibly  still  larger  range,  liegin* 
in  the  twenty-second  district,  at  what  is  railed  Cross  Kovs,  and  the 
description  of  tlip  Burke  Knobs  applies  equally  to  the  Keys.  On  (he 
south-western  slope  of  this  range  rises  Rutherford  Creek,  which  ivprs- 
seiits  as  good  land  as  is  in  the  county,  but  it  quickly  leaves  ■W'illianuoB 
and  passes  into  Maury.     Between  the  two,  commences   the  svstem  of 

Harpeth  Rivera,  which,  with  its  valleys  and  foot-hilN,  eonstitute  Wil- 
liamson county ;  for  although  two  districts  are  drained  by  Mill  Crwk, 
and  a  part  of  one  by  Rutherford  Creek,  all  the  balance  is  drained  hv  llie 
the  different  Har|>eths.  And  here  my  pen  fails  -le.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  famous  bhie-gra.'sa  lands  of  Kentucky,  and  the  lands 
on  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Pike,  near  Columbia,  ai-e  deservedly  ;idmired ;  but 
here  is  a  whole  county,  as  it  were,  equal  to  the  liesl  lands  in  any  coun- 
try. Gently  rolling,  heavily  timbered  even  now,  formerly  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  cane,  black  loam  deep  and  strong,  capable  ua- 
der  the  worst  abuse  of  supporting  a  nation.  There  is  no  break,  no 
waste  lands  in  its  whole  extent.  These  lands  extend  from  the  head 
of  Harpeth  to  where  it  leaves  the  county.  Were  this  region  cared  for, 
and  improved  with  fine  buildings,  it  would  be  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Here  cotton,  corn,  hemp,  millet,  wheat,  oats,  rye  clover — anything, 
everything  grown  in  a  temperate  climate,  reaches  perfectiyi.  In  the 
centre  of  this  magnificent  valley,  like  a  queen  on  her  throne,  is  situated 
Franklin,  and  it  also  includes  many  of  the  above-named  villages.  The 
main  stream,  Big,Har|)eth,  rises  on  'Squire  Owens'  farm,  in  what  was 
once  the  twenty-fourth  district,  and  flows  a  south-westerly  course, 
and  empties  into  the  Cumberland  River  at  the  famous  Harpeth  Shoab, 
fiirniiug  a  bar  there  which  has  ever  been  a  check  to  the  proajierity  of 
Nishville.  There  are  also  South  Har|)eth,  West  Harpeth  and  Litth 
Harpeth.  The  hinds  bordering  ihesc  streams  are  of  the  same  genenJ 
character,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  South   Harpeth,  to  which  we 
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will  shortly  go.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  must  be  made  in  favor  of 
Little  Harpeth,  which  runs  from  near  the  Hollow-tree  Gap,  north  of 
Franklin,  in  a  westerly  course,  and  empties  into  Big  Harpeth,  near 
Tank.  The  lands  on  this  stream  are  as  rich  as  the  richest,  and  gen- 
erally are  finely  improved,  and  are  graced  with  the  best  country  resi- 
dences in  the  county.  Land  is  here  in  great  demand,  as  high  as  $100 
per  acre  being  occasionally  paid,  and  $75  to  $80  per  acre  being  quite 
common.  Brentwood  is  on  this  stream,  and  from  its  location  on  the 
Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  it  offers  a  fine  lo- 
cality for  future  manufacturing  establishments.  West  Harpeth  courses 
along  the  base  of  the  Highland  ox  Rim  on  the  western  border  of  the 
county,  and  has  on  its  bottoms  fine  farming  lands.  It  rises  from  the 
north  slope  of  the  Cross  Keys,  and  includes  in  its  course  those  famous 
*  lands  around  Thompson's  Station  and  Spring  Hill,  though  the  latter 
village  is  just  across  the  line  of  Maury  county.  It  empties  into  Big 
Harpeth  near  the  county  line.  This  family  of  Harpeths  contain  with- 
in their  embrace  more  fine  farming  land  than  any  other  stream  in 
Tennessee.  Not  only  the  bottoms,  but  the  hills  are  rich.  All  over  it 
crops  out  limestone,  and  that  not  enough  tb  interfere  with  its  full  cul- 
tivation, but  sufficient  for  all  buihling  purposes,  and  it  is  freely  used 
in  fencing.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  and 
all  grains.  Before  the  war  tobacco  formed  one  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions, and  Williamson  county  took  the  premium  on  this  enervating 
weed.  Byrd  Hamlet,  aged  ninety-one  years,  and  in  excellent  health, 
lives  near  Nolensville,  and  he  carried  the  first  hogshead  of  tobacco  to 
Nashville  that  was  ever  raised  in  Middle  Tennessee.  He  sold  it  to  a 
young  man  just  commencing  business,  named  John  Yeatman,  who  gave 
him  a  check  on  Stump  &  Cox.  They  offered  to  keep  it  for  him  at  a 
big  rate  of  interest,  which  he  wisely  declined.  Now,  from  the  many 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  valuable  article,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  staple  production  and  is  only  raised  for  home  consumption.  One  of 
the  best  of  our  tobacco  raisers  was  the  late,  Wm.  DeMontbreun, 
whose  father  was  the  first  settler  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  a  Cap- 
tain in  Montcalm's  army,  and  had  his  arm  broken  in  the  great  and  de- 
cisive battle  of  Quebec,  when  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  both  fell.  He  es- 
tablished a  trading  post  at  the  Ljcks,  on  the  bluff  of  Cumberland,  and 
remained  there  during  the  winters  of  nineteen  years,  returning  to 
Kaskaskia,  on  the  Ohio,  durin«:  the  summer,  before  the  place  was  per- 
manently settled.  Wm.  DiMontbreun,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  w:is 
born  there,  during  one  of  his  annual  visits,  in  a  cave  at  the  mouth  of  Mill 
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Creek,  on  the  Cumberland,  which  still  bears  his  name.  In 
parents  at  a  very  early  age,  an  1  diving  into  the  wilderness, 
near  College  Grove,  and  in  tiiiie  became  a  great  &rmer,  1 
lost  his  aristocratic  name.  Being  deprived  of  educational  a< 
and  losing  sight  of  his  £sither,  he  spelled  his  name  by  its  e 
from  being  William  of  the  Brown  Mountain,  the  meaning  of 
he  became  simply  Uncle  Billy  Demumbrane.  Another  of 
temporaries  was  a  Mr.  Sledge,  who  penetrated,  with  his 
pack-horse,  the  dense  cane,  and  settled  near  Peytonsville, 
lived  in  a  cane  shelter  four  years,  and  where  four  children 
in  this  primitive  residency.  One  bf  his  sons  now  lives  ii 
teenth  district,  and  though  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  do< 
itate  to  walk  to  Nashville,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and 
day.  This  hardy  race  of  pioneers,  however,  is  fast  disappea 
the  face  of  earth,  and  another  race,  better  or  worse,  is  ta 
place.  The  name  of  Harpeth  originated  from  two  eelebr 
waymen,  named  from  their  size  Big  Harp  and  Little  Harp. 
their  headquarters  on  Big  JHarpeth,  and  from  thence  ravage 
tlcmcnts  far  and  near,  and  the  name  was  synonymous  for  al 
terrible  and  murderous.  They  defied  all  forces  brought  agj 
for  many  years,  but  at  last  were  caught,  and  as  is  done  on  th 
even  now,  had  justice  summarily  dealt  them  by  having  their 
off.  The  only  comment  upon  their  end  was  by  Big  Ha 
giant,  who  turned  his  eyes  on  his  executioner  and  told  him, 
sawing  at  his  bull's  throat,  "  he  was  a  d— d  rough  butcher." 

South  Harpeth,     We  now  come  to  South  Harpeth,  whic 
way  through  the  Rim  or  Highland  in  the  extreme  western  j 
county,  and  is,  though  small,  the  most  steadily  running  strea 
them.     It  is  bordered  by  huge  bluffs  and  high  hills  through 
course  in  the  county,  and  has  but  a  narrow  valley,  though 
tremely  rich.     Were  it  not  for  its  continually  changing  bed, 
afford  fine  water-power,  being  fed  with  bold  springs  along 
course;  but  from  the  quantity  of  coarse  gravel  in  its  bed,  and 
torrents  that  occasionally  almost  fill  the  valley,  this  gravel 
first  one  side  of  the  valley  and  then  the  other,  so  that  it  woe 
fieulty,  if  not  impossible,  to  utilize  its  waters.     It  is  on  tl 
that  are  situated  the  celebrated  medicinal  springs,  well  known 
Springs.     It  is  a  very  cool,  pleasantly  tasted  water,  and  is  n 
impregnated  with  iron,   and  strongly  with  sulphur,  and  h 
local  reputation  for  curing  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys  an 
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This  place  only  lacks  a  convenient  method  of  traveling  to  make  it 
popular^  and  is  destined,  when  it  is  properly  improved,  to  become  one 
of  our  standard  places  of  summer  resort.  On  each  side  of  South  Har- 
peth  is  the  great  Rim  of  Middle  Tennessee,  extending  west  to  the 
Tennessee  River  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  eastwardly  about  six  or 
seven  miles  to  the  West  Harpelh.  This  region,  except  upon  its  creeks, 
is  very  sparsely  settled,  and  abounds  with  primitive  game,  such  as 
deer,  turkeys,  and  a  few  bears.  Its  value  consists  almost  entirely  in  its 
timber,  which  is  something  marvellous.  So  thick  does  it  stand  that 
the  woods  are  almost  impenetrable.  The  timber  is  very  valuable  from 
its  tenacity  and  solidity.  Almost  all  of  it  is  white  oak,  though  in 
some  parts  a  fine  growth  of  poplar  and  chestnut  stands.  The  trees 
are  very  large,  and  the  wonder  is  how  such  poor  land  could  produce  such 
an  immense  growth.  It  is  but  little  used  as  yet,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  transportation,  except  in  the  neighboring  bottoms,  where 
the  fencing  is  procured  altogether  from  it.  It  is  capable  of  furnishing 
all  the  staves,  boards,  bucket  oak,  etc.,  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
land,  when  denuded  of  its  timber,  is  of  little  value,  except  for  fruit- 
growing, but  for  this,  on  account  of  its  great  elevation,  it  is  unequalled. 
This  plateau  stands  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
neighboring  streams.  At  present  it  affords  grazing  for  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  when  a  mast  "  hits,''  any  number  of  hogs  are 
fiittened  on  it.  The  j)eople  of  this  region  are  a  hardy,  adventurous 
race  as  was  well  shown  during  the  civil  war,  for  they,  though  the 
last  to  go  into  the  struggle,  were  the  last  to  come  out  of  it,  and  gave 
many  a  doughty  blow  for  the  South.  A  very  thrifty  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  have  settled  in  these  barrens,  and  express  themselves  as 
being  highly  pleased  with  it.  No  doubt,  in  time,  this  great  treasure 
house  of  timber  will  be  opened  out  to  the  world,  when  other  and  more 
accessible  timbers  are  exhausted.  Lands  sell  here  for  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  acre.  With  the  the  exception  of  the 
lower  parts  of  West  and  Big  Harpeth,  none  of  the  streams  of  this  county 
afford  any  permanent  milling  facilities,  all  drying  up  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  both  the  above  streams  would  be  effective  near  their 
mouths,  or  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county.  As  yet,  in  our 
chiysalis  state,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  put  them  to  use. 

Now,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  bulk  of  the  lands  partake  of  the 
same  general  character,  being  a  rich  black  loam,  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cedars  there  is  some  exceptions.  The  lands  here  are 
sandy,  and  when  first  cleared  very  fertile,  but  soon  becoming  worn  and 
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thin.  This  is  especially  so  with  those  known  as  white  oak  Ian 
here  blue-grass  does  ncit  grow  well,  though  they  are  fine  for  re 
such  as  potatoes,  ground  pens,  etc.,  and  when  manured,  pre 
best  of  tobacco.  This  sort  of  land  is  found  mostly  on  the  bet 
of  Mill  Creek,  and  between  Triune  and  Franklin.  These  Is 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  The  cedar  lands  sell 
firty  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  its  conve 
rich  lands. 

SUde    of   Agricvfture.      The    farms  of  the  county  are  n< 

good  condition  as  before  the  war,  from  the  scarcity  of  laboi 

uncertain  character,  but  even  now,  great  improvements  are  to 

many  of  the  farmers  repairing  their  dilapidated  fences  and  o 

ings.     Our  county  produces,  on  an  average,  about  ten  bushels 

per  acre,  but  this  small  yield  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  usual 

manner  of  its  cultivation,  but  few  farmers  doing  more  than  pi 

in  between  the  stalks   without  any  previous  cultivation  wi 

tongues.     When  a  good  farmer  pays  proper  attention  he  rai 

to  be  amply  repaid,  making  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushel 

farmer,  in  my  knowledge,  sowed  a  field  in  wheat,  from  which 

ered  four  bushels.     He  sowed  it  in  clover,  and  at  the  expi 

two  years  resov^ed  the  same  field,  after  breaking  it  up,  and  g< 

bushels.     Corn  is  grown  easily,  and  with  proper  cultivation,  v 

fifty  bushels,  though  for  the  same   reasons   above  stated  the 

yield  cannot  go  beyond  thirty  bushels.     Oats,  a  crop  greatly  n< 

will  easily  make  forty  to  sixty  bushels.     Cotton,  the  principal 

crop,  will  make  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  of  seed  cotton. 

rarely  falls  under  one  thouj?and  pounds  per  acre.     Millet  see< 

peculiar  to  the  Mill  Creek  Valley,  will  make  with  proper  cul 

gcod  land,  fifty  bushels.     This  crop  has  long  been  grown  in   t 

cm  part  of  the  county,  and  with  many  farmers  has  supers^ 

other  money  crops.     The  growing  importance  of  millet  can 

when  it  is  known  that  before  the  war  the  demand  was  so  littl 

thousand  bushels  would  print  the  Nashville  market,  and  it  w< 

below  a  paying  price.     But  the  superior  excellence  of  Germa 

over  all  others,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fine  substitute  for  the  mo 

timothy,  has  created  a  southern  demand,  that  last  year  made  tl 

of  it  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  bushel,  though  the  supply  re; 

least  ten  or  twelve  thousand  bushels.     The  present  crop  will  j 

reach  fifteen  thousand  bushels,  and  there  is  a  decided  demand 

producers  need  not  fear  receiving  pay  for  their  work.     Hen 
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the  staple  of  the  Thompson  Station  country,  has  censed  to  be  produced, 
the  heavy  work  attending  its  cultivation  preventing  laborers  under- 
taking it.  But  few  peanuts  are  raised,  though  some  patches  in  this 
neighborhood  reach  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
There  are  comparatively  few  large  farms  left,  and  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  cut  up  these.  Some  men  who  do  own  large  tracts,  build 
shanties  and  lease  to  hands,  virtually  making  small  farms.  I  suppose 
the  average  size  of  farms  would  fall  under  eighty  acres  rather  than 
above,  and  from  the  great  demand  for  small  tracts,  they  will  soon  come 
fitill  lower.  Many  negroes  of  thrifty  habits  have  laid  by  their  earn- 
ings, and  take  every  opportunity  to  secure  homes,  so  that  it  is  less  dif- 
ficult to  sell  than  formerly.  The  average  price  of  lands  throughout 
the  county  in  1873  was,  according  to  the  tax  books,  $16.23,  and  this 
includes  the  barrens,  where  the  price  is  merely  nominal.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county,  land  readily  brings  fifty  dollars;  in  the  south- 
eastern, about  fifteen  to  twenty ;  in  the  Mill  Creek  Valley,  about  fifteen 
to  forty;  and  around  Franklin,  and  to  Brentwood,  from  forty  to  sev- 
enty-five, and  even  one  hundred  dollars  have  been  paid.  This  is, 
however,  on  liberal  time.  The  taxable  property  of  the  county  is  about 
€ight  millions,  and  of  this  there  are  in  land  356,100  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  tabular  statement  of  the  productions  of  the  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870: 

Indian  corn ^ 1,010,443  huBheh. 

Wheat 227,294      " 

Rye 4,662      " 

Oats 99,933      " 

Barley 10,536      " 

Peas  and  beans 652      " 

Irish  Potatoes 24,440      " 

Sweet  Potatoes 20,555      " 

Clover  Seed 23      " 

Grass       "  593      " 

Tobacco 80,415  pounds. 

Wool 29,994      " 

Rice 1,191      " 

Butter 187,008      " 

Cheese 1,122      " 

Honey 10,370      " 

Flax 10      " 

Cotton 3,815  bags. 

Wine 782  gallons. 

Soxghum  molasses 13,246      '' 

Horses 7,193  number. 

Mules  and  Asses. 3,121        " 
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Milch  Cows 5,0«0  nam 

Working  Oxen 379        " 

Other  Cattle ^ ^ 6,609        •< 

Sheep 15,226        * 

Swine 41,703 

Fruit,  value  of $23,528 

This  is  fkr  from  a  full  report  of  the  crops  raii^d^  as  can  I 

seen  from  what  I  have  already  stated  about  the  cultivation  c 

no  mention  of  it  being  made.     Another  industry  is  omitted  ' 

now  growing  into  huge  proportions,  namely,  hay.     Much  att 

being  paid  to  this  valuable  friend  of  the  farmer.     Chiefly  tim 

though  the  other  grasses  are  raised  in  considerable  quantity.    B 

grows  spontaneously  over  nearly  the  whole  country,  and  clo\ 

great  renovator  of  the  soil,  is  grown  by  almost  every  farmer 

popularity  is  increasing  daily.     The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  do 

with  the  aid  of  gypsum,  it  yields  from  two  to  four  tons  per  \ 

few  farmers  are  also  sowing  clover  seed  in  considerable  quantit 

our  agricultural  papers  and  societies  have  been  endeavoring 

our  people  from  cotton  and  turn  them  to  stock,  but  as  yet  with 

captions,  but  little  has  been  done,  the  farmers  preferring  the 

turns  of  the  cotton  fields  to  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain    j 

stock.     No  doubt  the  land  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 

but  the  war   left  our  people  in  such  an   imj)overished  condit 

few  had  the  capital  necessary  to  properly  prepare  and  suitably 

farm.     And  then  much  of  our  lands  are  leased  to  tenants,  wh< 

afford  to  seed  down  the  land,  and  await  the  slow  returns.     For 

othor  reasons  that  might  be  given,  it  suits  our  people  to  produc 

crops.     There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  and  these   public 

men  deserve  well  of  our  community  for  their  enterprise  in  brii 

us  the  best  blood  of  the  country.     It  has  certainly  had  a  saluta 

in  improving  the  common  stock.     Poverty  has  hitherto  also  r 

us  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  best  farming  implements,  bu 

respect  there  is  improvement.     As  yet,  the  bull-tongue   and 

plow  supply  most  of  our  wants.     Mowers  and  reapers  are,  h 

greatly  us(k1,  few  considerable  farmers  being  without  them. 

and  mules,  mostly  the  former,  do  all  our  farm  work,  oxen  bei 

raised  for  the  butcher\s  use.     If  all  the  labor  of  the  county  < 

made  available,  it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient,  but  that  being 

sible,  there  is  a  deficit,  and  though  improving  annually,  it  is 

from  reliability.     Farm  hands  are  generally  obtained  on  the 

though   some  pay  money,  as  they  can  better  repair  their  fen< 
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buildings,  &c.,  by  this  means.  The  usual  price  is  twelve  dollars  per 
month  and  board.  When  shares  are  taken,  and  this  is  being  generally 
adopted,  the  laborer  gets,  without  anything  being  furnished,  one-third. 
When  stock  is  also  furnished  by  the  owner,  they  divide  equally.  Land 
rents  for,  from  three  to  six  dollars,  according  to  location  and  fertility. 
House  servants  cost  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  month,  except  in  the 
tow^ns,  where  they  command  eight  to  ten  dollars  and  board.  Nashville 
may  be  said  to  be  altogether  our  market,  and  produce  is  carried  there 
by  the  different  turnpikes  centering  at  that  place.  But  few  facilities 
are  afforded  by  the  only  railroad  passing  through  the  county.  Sheep 
are  not  annoyed  by  dogs  to  the  same  extent  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

Domestic  Manufactures  have  almost  totally  disappeared,  iarmers 
preferring  to  sell  their  cotton  and  wool  and  buy  their  clothes.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  wives  and  daughters  have  the  most  of 
their  house-work  to  perform. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  farming  is  poverty,  but  few  farmers  pos- 
sessing sufScient  capital  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  appliances  to 
profitable  tillage. 

Smaller  Industries,  We  are  becoming  alive  to  the  pfofits  of  the 
smaller  industries,  many  farmers  even  now  paying  all  the  expenses  of 
the  farm  by  selling  butter,  honey,  dried  fruit,  &c.,  and  this  branch  will 
be  still  more  pursued,  as  we  see  its  good  effects.  From  our  distance  to 
market,  except  in  a  scarce  year,  it  pays  but  little  to  carry  fruit  off  the 
farm,  and  there  being  a  great  many  orchards,  we  are  drying  more  fruit 
each  year.  The  past  year  Nashville  was,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied 
by  our  knobs  and  their  spurs,  for  here  fruit  never  fails.  There  are  but 
three  nurseries  in  the  county,  and  they  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  our  people,  though  many  are  still  taken  in  by  itinerant  tree 
sellers.  Messrs.  Truett,  at  Franklin,  have  the  largest,  and  have  earned  a 
well  deserved  fame  as  a  reliable  nurseryman.  Messrs.  Crutcher, 
Sparkman  and  Crisman  &  Green,  have  also  nurseries,  and  have  the 
full  confidence  of  the  county.  With  my  present  data,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  is  the  extent  of  their  sales,  though  it  will  probably  reach 
about  $15,000. 

Immiffration.  We  are  all  glad  to  see  steady  industrious  immigrants 
oome  among  us.  If  they  want  work,  it  can  be  obtained  at  an  ad- 
vance over  our  local  supply,  or  if  they  want  farms  they  can  also  easily 
be  procured  on  most  reasonable  terms.     Much  of  the  success  of  the 
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migrauts,  ami  from  being  the  best  of  Eurojieans  t 
of  our  citizens,  and  succeed  best.  This  "  oiitural  Belection" 
tlie  great  west  to  blossom  aa  a  rose,  and  should  their  restless  s 
thia  way,  they  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed,  aa  the  few 
already  come  can  well  testify.  In  llie  language  of  Rev.  M 
"All  other  series  of  evcpts,  as  that  which  resulted  in  the  i 
mlml  in  Greece,  and  that  which  residted  in  the  Empire  of  B 
appear  to  h  ive  purpose  and  value  when  viewed  in  coaneotioi 
rather  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  stream  of  Anglo  Saxon  im 
to  the  United  States."  A  nation  adopting  thuathe  greatest  i 
intellectual,  energetic,  brave,  patriotic  men,  will  have  eve 
greiit  advantage  over  all  other  countries  and  peoples.  So  coi 
migrants.  Our  population  is  already,  according  to  the  censu 
25,328,  of  which  11,111  are  colored,  and  we  would  like  to  i 
by  the  next  decade  to  50,000.  This  is  an  increase  since  186 
eral  thousand,  in  spite  of  the  fatality  of  the  war.  But  ft 
citizens  emigrate,  which  KiX'aks  well  for  the  soil  and  climate, 
inducement  to  immigrants  is  our  well  developed  system  of 

Fret  Schools,  which  are  under  full  operation  throughoQ^fl 
We  have  a  tax  of  1 6  cents  on  the  polls,  besides  the  interest  a 
fund,  which  is  amj)ly  sufficient  to  afford  several  good  schools 
district,  convenient  to  every  child,  for  at  least  five  months  in 
and  with  rigid  economy  and  a  little  private  assistance,  for  tet 
One  school,  the  Noteiisville  High  School,  has  received  $300 
PcaI)ody  fund,  and  others  could  do  the  same  with  a  little  attt 
the  <lirector3.  We  hive  a  most  able  Sujicrintendent,  Jno.  B.  ] 
whose  heart  is  so  wholly  inthe  cause,  that  he  gives  hisservic© 
the  county,  an  example  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  our  o£Ec 
to  imitate.  We  have  an  Awricultural  and  Mechanical  Assoi 
Franklin.  It  has  a  splendid  lot  and  suitable  buildings  for 
annual  fairs. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.  As  yet  but  ten  Granges  have  beei 
and  a  County  Council,  but  the  whole  county  is  on  fire,  and 
look  for  the  formation  of  mnny  more,  and  then  we  hope  our 
tunil  interests  will  receive  a  uew  impetus. 

County  Debt.  The  debt  of  the  county  is  instgniGcant  and 
met  by  the  ordinary  taxes  which  generally,  including  the  scl 
cqualn  the  State  assessment.    Our  free  schools  have  suporacdec 
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vate  schools,  except  in  Franklin,  where  the  very  best  private  schools 
in  the  State  are  well  patronized.  A  Female  College,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  W.  J.  Vaughan,  stands  deservedly  high  in  public 
estimation,  and  receives  support  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  A  liter- 
ary society  with  a  small  but  growing  library,  is  all  that  the  county  can 
boast  of. 

Sptnngs,  There  are  mineral  springs  resorted  to  by  invalids,  besides 
several  others  without  any  accommodations.  First  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Smith's  Springs,  situated  on  the  South  Harpeth,  thirteen 
miles  from  Franklin,  but  best  reached  from  Nashville  by  the  Hardin 
pike  to  Allison's  mill,  thence  up  the  creek  six  miles  to  the  springs. 
The  buildings  here  are  not  such  as  one  would  desire,  but  this  is  owing 
to  a  defective  title  to  the  land,  and  when  that  is  settled  the  properly 
will  be  improved.  Cayce's  Springs  are  on  the  waters  of  West 
Harpeth,  six  miles  from  Franklin,  and  have  great  character  for 
children's  diseases,  especially  summer  complaints.  They  are  finely 
improved  and  an  excellent  hotel  is  kept  up  during  the  season.  Mc- 
Ewcn's  Spring  is  situated  one  mile  from  Franklin,  and  is  gaining 
very  rapidly  in  fame.  It  has  only  been  cleaned  out  for  visitors 
one  year,  and  from  its  location  on  the  highest  hill.  Roper's  Knob 
ill  the  valley,  from  whence  are  the  finest  views,  it  is  destined  to  be 
famous.  Thousands  visited  it  the  past  season  with  manifest  pleasure 
and  benefit.  It  would  be  a  very  magnificent  place  for  a  German  gar- 
den. I  have  had  no  analysis  of  any  of  these  waters.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  Sulphur  well  at  Brentwood,  Nolcasville  and  Petersburg,  that 
may  in  time  become  popular. 

Poor-House.  We  have  a  poor-house  witK  a  farm  attached,  but  the 
people  are  too  independent  to  need  its  kind  offices,  as  there  are  only 
twenty  to  thirty  inmates. 

Turnpikes.  We  have  seven  turnpikes  traversing  the  county  from  one 
?nd  to  the  other,  converging  with  three  exceptions  to  Nashville.  Three 
TO  direct  to  Franklin.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  most  excellent  system 
>f  road  working,  having  adopted  the  system  lately  made  discretionary 
jy  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  working  admirably.  Under  its  provisions 
>ur  roads  in  a  few  years  will  equal  the  roads  of  England,  for  a  spirit 
>f  emulation  is  strongly  aroused  among  the  overseers  as  to  who  shall 
iiave  the  best  worked  roads.  I  would  strongly  urge  all  the  counties  to 
to  adopt  it.  On  the  whole,  though  no  banner  county  as  to  any  particu- 
lar article  of  production,  we  can  present  as  good  a  record  as  any  county 
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in  the  State.  All  cereals  grow  well,  as  well  as  textile  crops.  Stock  is 
abundant  and  begins  to  ornament  every  hill  pasture.  Water  is  every 
where  for  stock  purposes  \t  least,  and  though  not  sufficient  generally 
for  manufactories,is  amply  so  for  all  milling  purposeSfasgood  mills  boi^ 
der  every  stream.  Our  citizens  are  independent,  brave,  hospitable  and 
social.  Schools  are  everywhere,  and  churches  point  their  tall  steeples 
from  almost  every  hill-top.  Our  colored  people  deserve  every  pnuse 
for  their  steadiness  and  sobriety,  and  have  equal  educational  and  re- 
ligious advantages  with  the  whites,  and  when  well  and  promptly  paid, 
make  as  good  servants  as  any  one  could  desire. 


WILSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Lebanon. 

Wilson  ranks  among  the  best  counties  of  the  Central  Basin.  It 
was  originally  a  part  of  Sumner,  and  was  establbhed  October,  1799, 
by  an  act  of  the  Third  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  three  yean 
after  the  organization  of  the  State.  The  General  Assembly  met  at  the 
time  in  Knoxville,  The  following  were  the  original  boundaries:  Be- 
ginning mwH  the  south  bank  of  Cumberland  River,  at  low  water 
mark,  at  the  mouth  of  Drake's  Lick  Branch,  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  Davidson  county ;  thence,  with  the  line  of  Davidson  coimtry,  to  the 
Cherokee  boundary,  and  with  said  boundary  to  the  Caney  Fork ;  and 
down  the  Caney  Fork,  with  its  meanders,  to  the  mouth  thereof;  tfa^ice 
down  the  meanders  of  Cumberland  River,  by  the  south  bank,  to  tite 
beginning. 

The  new  county  was  called  Wilson,  after  Major  David  WilatHif  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  Sumner  count)- while  it  was  a 
part  of  North  Carolina.     The  first  court  of  the  county  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Captain  John  Harpole,   the  first  magistrates  were  Charles 
Cavenatigh,   John   Alcorn,    John   Lancaster,  Elmore  Douglas,  John 
Doak,  Mathew  Figures,  Henry  Ross,William  Gray,  Andrew  Doneinm 
and  William  McClain.     Robert   Foster  was  elected   Clerk  :  f^a»*— -J 
Cavenaugh,  Chairman;  Charles  Rosborough,  Sheriff;  W< 
Ranger;  and  John  Alcorn,  Register,     B.  Seawell,  Es 
County  Solicitor.    Among  the  names  mentioned,  thee 
will  recognize  many  belouging  to  the  old  families  of  tt 
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Wilson  lies  next  east  of  Davidson,  and  is  washed  on  its  northern 
side  by  the  Cumberland  River  for  an  air  line  distance  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles.  In  1868,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  General  A.  P. 
Stewart,  it  contained  685f  square  miles.  Since  that  time,  7^  square 
miles  have  been  taken  off  from  the  north-eastern  corner,  to  help  make 
the  county  of  Trousdale.  This  leaves  578^  for  Wilson,  as  it  now 
stands,  equal  to  370,022  acres. 

Geology.  The  lands  are  based  almost  wholly  on  limestones.  These 
limestones  occtir  in  successive  layers,  nearly  horizontal  in  position,  and 
measiJring,  altogether,  in  vertical  thickness,  from  the  lowest  exposed 
to  the  highest  in  the  hills,  inclusive,  about  900  feet.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  the  high  hills  and  ridges  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
part  of  the  county  are  capped  with  a  stratum  of  flinty  material,  imme- 
diately beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  Black  Shale  or  slate.  This  Shale 
is  generally  so  covered  with  soil  and  the  flinty  debris  of  the  upper 
rock  as  to  not  be  seen  unless  dug  for.  At  a  few  points  the  Black  Shale 
has  been  dug  into  for  coal,  (a  waste  of  time  and  money)  by  persons  not 
as  profound  geologists  as  they  might  be.  Such  is  the  simple  geology 
of  Wilson.  We  may  say  its  rocks  are  limestone,  disregarding  the 
Black  Shale  and  the  flinty  stratum  above  it,  for  the  latter  are  found 
only  on  high  points,  and  nj^ke  an  insignificant  part  of  the  area  of  the 
county.  These  limestones  belong  to  the  group  of  formations  which 
geologists  call  Lower  Silurian.  The  upper  part  of  them,  embracing 
500  feet  of  layers,  pertain  to  the  Nashville  Formation,  (Cincinnati) 
having  been  once  continuous  with  those  outcDopping  about  the  Capital. 
The  lower  part  may  be  called  the  Lebanon  Formation,  (Trenton)  as 
this  place  is  located  upon  some  of  its  layers.  We  thus  divide  the 
limestones  of  Wilson  into  two  great  formations,  the  Nashville  and  the 
L#ebanon.  The  rocks  of  the  former  are  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  ridges,  while  those  of  the  latter  outcrop  on  lower  grounds  and  in 
the  valleys.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  these  lime- 
stones ;  those  of  the  Nashville  division  contain  more  sandy  or  siliceous 
matter,  while  those  of  the  lower  or  Lebanon  division  are  more  clayey. 

Streams  and  Topography.  The  county,  as  we  have  said,  has  the 
Cumberland  River  on  its  northern  side.  The  following  important 
creeks  lie  wholly  within  its  area :  Cedar,  Spring,  Barton's,  Spencer's 
and  Cedar  Lick.  These  flow  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the 
Cumberland  River.  The  following  have  their  head  waters  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  their  valleys  in  the  county :  Stoner's,  Sugg's,  Hur- 
ricane and  Fall  creeks,  which  ultimately  empty  into  Stone's  River ; 
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Smith's  Fork  and  Round  Lick  emptying  respectively  into  CaneyFofk 
and  the  Ciimiwrland.  All  these  Htrearas  have  good  valleys,  large  p«^ 
tionsof  which  are  rich  and  attractive,  supplying  dtps  for  very  many 
exeelient  farnw.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  are  miaf 
high  but  fertile  hills  and  ridges,  from  which  flowthp'  head  branrh«of 
Hurricauf.  Fall,  Smith's  Fork  and  Round  Lick  creek?. 

The  county,  summarily,  outside  of  the  valleys,  of  whif^  there  is  a 
good  supply,  may  be  ^aid  to  be  rolling,  with  often  high  hills  and  rwlgM 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  county  seat,  I^banon,  is  surroumlrd  by  % 
circle  of  niodemte  hills,  the  area  within  being  a  depression  or  liofin,  is 
the  center  of  which  is  the  town.  From  the  town  to  the  hilU,  in  any 
direction,  is  from  three  to  four  miles.  The  average  elevation  of  the 
county  above  the  sea  is  from  500  to  600  feet. 

Ijxnd  and  Soils.  There  is  very  little  waste  land.  .With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cedar  gladex  and  srnne  rocky  jwints,  all  can  be  mltivatrd 
The  nnmlier  of  acres  has  been  given,  A  large  pari,  say  fonr-fiftHs  of 
the  county  is  enrlotied.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  tbc  number 
of  acres  in  woodland  is  151,749,  not  much  less  than  half  the  county, 
This  ap])ears  to  us  to  be  too  great  a  proportion.  It  is  »  mre  riTT-iim* 
stance  to  5iee  ohl  tamed  out  fields.  The  soils  of  the  oonnty,  excepting 
those  of  alluvial  bottoms,  and  a  dark  ced^r  hMI  Rimetimes  nK-t  vi-i;t, 
may  be  grouped  into  two  general  kinds  or  classes,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  the  two  formations  above  meDtione<l,  into  which  the  lime- 
stones are  gnuiped.  The  first  kind  Ibund  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
plateaus  of  the  western  and  middle  portion  of  the  connty,  and  on  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  eastern  portion,  is  a  mulatto-colored,  warm  and 
rather  sandy  soil;  it  may  be  called  a  com  soil,  though  it  pr<*dace3 
wheat,  cotton  and  other  crops  well.  It  is  proverbial  for  its  fertility. 
Blue-grass,  if  a  little  shaded,  springs  from  it  luxuriantly  and  coven 
the  hills.  This  soil  comes  by  disintegration  and  weathering,  from  the 
sandy  limestones  of  the  Nashville  Formation,  and,  by  the  wny,  wher- 
ever, in  Middle  Tennessee,  these  limestones  outcrop,  the  same  soil  is  to 
be  seen.  The  second  kind,  found  outside  of  the  bottoms  in  the  valleri 
and  lower  p;irts  of  the  county,  restd  upon  the  Lebanon  groap  of  lime- 
stones, and  i-a!-^>  a  mulatto  soil,  but  'm  more  clayey  and  nthcr  ■^ifltr. 
It  may  be  dtaniniiialed  a  teheai  soil.  It  docs  not  &11  much  behiad  in 
frniiity,  t}mu>:h  wi-  would  plac«  ihe  other,  all  thing*  Vieing  cqnal,  he- 
fi»r»>  ii.  0>m.  wheat,  oats^  gra^jfies,  clo\-er,  etc.,  thrive  npno  it,  aid 
yivKl  ^atisinrtonr  nMWh.-  The  i=..il.  and  more  ofjwriallT  its  ftAntA, 
tvntaiits  fTV4tH4|^VStv   .r  \  -~        ^iv  gnvd,"  small  sasobr  piece* 
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of  weathered  flint  or  chert,  which  perhaps  is  an  advantage.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  first  mentioned  soil.  These  fragments  are  derived 
from  the  underlying  limestones,  and  are  principally  small  pieces  of 
petrified  corals,  sponges  and  shells. 

The  prices  at  which  lands  are  held  in  Wilson  are  estimated  to  be, 
per  acre,  as  follows : 

Best  improved  bottom  lands $100 

Best  improved  uplands 50 

Medium  bottom  lands 30 

"        uplands : 20 

Inferior  uplands 10 

At  this  time  lands  are  low,  with  a  downward  tendency,  but  recently 
cedar  lands  have  been  sold  for  the  timber  at  $40  to  $60  per  acre. 
Taking  the  whole  county,  the  average  price,  or  present  cash  value,  may 
be  placed  at  $20  per  acre,  which  makes  the  farms  in  the  county  worth 
in  the  aggregate  $7,400,440.  Wilson  is  in  fact  the  sixth  county  in 
the  State  in  cash  value  of  land.  Bedford  is  very  little  ahead ;  the 
others  which  outrank  Wilson  in  this  respect  are,  in  the  order  of  great- 
est value,  Davidson,  Maury,  Rutherford  and  Shelby. 

In  the  ninth  census  report  the  county  is  credited,  for  1870,  with 
2,009  farms,  which  are  thus  classified : 

Farms  having     3  to       9  acres 157 

"  "          10  to      19     "     461 

"  *•          20  to     49      "     1,196 

"  "          50  to     99      "     793 

"  "        100  to   499      "     448 

"  "        500  to    999      "     4 

Farms  as  here  understood,  "include  all  considerable  nurseries,  or- 
chards and  market  gardens,  which  are  owned  by  separate  parties,  are 
cultivated  for  pecuniary  profit,  and  employ  as  much  as  the  labor  of  one 
able-bodied  workman  during  the  whole  year.''  What  is  owned  or 
leased  by  one  man  and  cultivated  under  his  care,  may  be  included 
under  the  name  farm,  the  cultivation  requiring  the  labor  of  one  hand 
for  a  year. 

The  farms  of  Wilson  are  mostly  occupied  by  their  owners;  very 
few  entire  farms  are  rented.  It  is  common,  however,  for  portions  to 
be  rented  either  on  shares  or  for  cash ;  when  on  shares,  the  rates  are 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  products;  when  in  cash,  from  $1  to  $5 
according  to  quality  of  land. 
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e  h^\  1  hands  get  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars   per  moatb ; 

ucn  {eooka  aod  launtlressea)  (rom  four  to  ten;  good  axmen  gel  one 
lar  per  day. 

Crops,  Dairy  Prodv^lx,  etc.  The  crops,  io  the  ordtr  of  their  im- 
rtaiice,  ai  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay  and  barley.  In  addition  to  these 
produced  considerable  quantities,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  both 
eet  and  Ii  ,  and  soi^huni.  Small  quantities  of  clover  and  graa 
id  rye  ..lay  be  added  to  the  list.  The  following  are  the  quanli- 
.,  ,to.-.pectiv  ',  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  produced  in  Wilson  county 
1870,  acco  I  ^naus  of  that  year: 


WhMt.ifl                                          1 

Wheal,  !.„., 

, 1,765 

239,960—  241,715      " 

Barley 

Eye 

H«y 

SorKhuru 

47,734  Ka!loH<. 

The  same  report  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  1870  Wilson  was  the 
banner  county  in  wheat  production,  the  yield  being  greater  in  this 
than  in  any  other  county  of  the  State.  Greene  county,  in  East  Teo- 
nessee,  was  next  in  quantity  of  wheat,  and  close  upon  Wilson.  This 
year  the  county  raised  a  good  crop,  and  doubtless  still  claims  the  ban- 
ner. And  here,  once  for  all,  we  may  mention  in  what  else  this  coun^ 
excelled  in  1870.  Of  all  the  counties,  Wilson  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  horses,  made  the  most  butter,  and  the  greatest  number  of  gal- 
lons of  sorghum.  Moreover,  it  was  only  second  in  hogs,  barley,  and 
in  clover  and  grass  seed ;  was  third  in  mules,  sheep  and  hay,  and  fourth 
in  orchard  products,  corn  and  oats.  As  to  tobacco  and  cotton,  the 
yield  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  the  war.  The  crop  of  tobacco 
in  1872  was  estimated  at  750,000  pounds;  in  1873,  at  400,000.  The 
yield  of  cotton  has  been  considerably  greater  of  late  years  than  that 
reported  for  1870.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  j 
per  acre  of  a  few  of  the  crops  grown  in  the  county  by  some  oi 
citizens : 
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Corn 25  buflhels. 

Wheat 10      " 

Oats 20      " 

Barley 20      " 

Potatoes,  sweet  and  Irish 100      "  y 

Gover  and  timothy \\  tons. 

The  averages  for  corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  small,  falling  much  below 
what  they  oaght  to  be  considering  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  When 
crops,  by  better  cultivation,  may  be  increased  at  least  one-third,  boast- 
ing ought  to  be  moderate,  though  the  banner  is  carried  off.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  com  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  is  thirty-eight  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  of  wheat  in  the  former  State  fourteen,  and  in  the  latter  thirteen 
and  a  half  bushels,  and  of  oats  respectively  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
three.  The  census  report  has  the  following  information  as  to  other 
Wilson  county  productions : 

Orchard  products Value  $24,660 

Produce  of  market  gardens "        11^740 

Forest  products "  9,668 

Home  manufacture '. "        45,909 

• 

As  we  have  said  the  county  is  fourth  in  orchard  products,  this  is  its 
rank  likewise  in  yield  of  market  gardens.  Dried  fruit  makes  a  con- 
siderable item.  The  number  of  bushels  of  dried  apples  produced  is 
estimated  to  be  2,000;  of  peaches,  1,000.  In  the  production  of  but- 
ter, as  before  stated,  this  county  takes  the  lead.  Nor  is  this  butter  a 
poor  white  article,  with  an  aguish  look  about  it,  but  the  solid  golden 
stuff  that  comes  from  good  cows  and  blue-grass.  The  quantity  of  but- 
ter produced  in  1870  was  399,249  pounds.  A  little  cheese  was  made, 
but  nothing  to  boast  of;  the  quantity  given  is  540  pounds.  We  trust 
the  good  people  of  Wilson  will  improve  upon  the  start  they  have  made, 
and  soon  exhibit  an  aggregate  of  a  million  of  pounds  of  butter,  which 
they  could  easily  do. 

F(yre;d  Products.  The  value  of  these  for  1870  is  given  above  at 
$9,668.  This  is  for  subsequent  years  greatly  below  the  mark.  The 
county  exported  in  1871  over  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  Railroad,  as 
we  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  R.  Miller,  the  former  secretary  of  the 
road,  3,976,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  cedar,  sawed  and  in  telegraphic 
poles.  If  we  rate  this  at  two  and  a  half  cents  per  foot,  it  amounts  to 
$99,400,  or  in  round  numbers  $100,000.  In  jiddition  much  oak,  ash, 
and  hickory  timber,  the  latter  for  spokes,  axe-handles,  etc.,  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  same  road.  Add  to  this  the  lumber  sawed  at  a  score  of 
64 
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mills,  and  used  in  the  county,  and  also  the  large  qi^tity  of  w< 

by  railroad  to  Nashville,  and  we  must  have  for  the  value  of  th 
products  not  much  less  than  f  200,0(»0.  In  April  of  this  yea 
parties  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  contracted  with  gentlemen  of  the 
for  the  delivery  of  5,000  cords  of  good  sound  cedar  at  Nashvil 
is  now  being  shipped  to  Nashville,  from  which  point  it  is  C9 
Pittsburgh  by  water.  The  county  is  noted  for  its  fine  cedai 
used  at  home  for  many  purposes.  Most  of  the  rail  fences  are 
it,  the  rails  lasting  fifty  years.  The  cedar  exported  goes  to  Nj 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other  points.  Many  t€ 
poles  are  sent  also  to  distant  points,  and  even  stakes  of  o 
shipped  to  Indiana,  and  other  States  for  vineyard  purposes. 

lAve  Stock.  Wilson  is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  as  a  stock 
The  value  of  its  live  stock  in  1870  was  f  1,919,019,  which  mal 
this  respect,  third  among  the  counties,  Lincoln  and  Maury  lea 
The  census  statistics  show  the  following  figures : 

Horaee : Nomber   9,i 

Mules  and  aaBes*. "  4,1 

Milch  cowB "  5,1 

Working  oxen "  l 

Othercattle "  7,; 

Sheep "  24,< 

Swine «  48,' 

For  the  later  years  the  numbers  will  be  much  greater.  T] 
been  marked  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  stock.  The  blue  ai 
grasses  of  the  uplands  and  hills  make  excellent  pasturage,  anc 
sheep  and  mules  readily  grow  sleek  and  fat.  Beef-cattle,  hogs 
and  mules  are  sent  off  in  large  numbers  to  supply  the  Nashvi 
jl  more  especially  the  southern  markets.     The  value  of  animals  i 

ered  and  sold  for  slaughter  in  1870  was  reported  to  be  f  610,975 
it  not  for  the  abominable  dogs  which  at  night  roam  over  the  ( 
this  county,  in  the  place  of  24,000,  would  have  100,000  sheep 
over  its  rich  hills.  In  this  county  these  public  enemies  kil 
2,000  sheep  every  year,  a  heavy  loss  to  its  citizens,  and  a  stoj 
enterprise  in  this  direction. 

I  Let  some  "fierce  Achilles 

"i  The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.'* 

Papulation.  The  people  of  this  county  have  -and  deserve 
name.     They  encourage  and  support  many  academies  and  scho 
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compare  well  with  other  sections  as  a  church-going  people.  They  are 
intelligent,  hospitable,  and  know  how  to  mind  their  own  business  and 
let  other  people's  alone.  To  industrious  and  clever  immigrants,  they 
are  well  disposed,  no  matter  from  what  section  they  may  come,  but 
persons  of  uncertain  character  do  not  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
total  population  in  1870  was  25,881,  which  was  classified  as  follows: 

White 18,544 

Colored « 7,331 

Indian 6 

Manufacture8y  etc.  The  value  of  home  manufactures  for  1870  is 
stated  to  be  $45,909.  This  includes  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  all 
else  made  at  home.  There  are  at  least  twenty-five  saw-mills  in  the 
county,  twelve  of  which  run  by  steam  power ;  one  or  two  woolen  fac- 
tories, and  perhaps  a  dozen  wool-carding  machines.  It  also  has  a  full 
quota  of  carpenter,  wagon  and  blacksmith  shops.  Of  grist-mills, 
wheat  and  corn,  there  are  about  twenty,  of  which  six  or  seven  are 
steam  mills.  Flour  is  an  important  article  of  export.  At  Lebanon 
there  is  a  barrel  and  stave  factory.  The  company  operating  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1873,  with  a  capital  stock  of  f  4,500.  The 
amount  now  invested  in  machinery,  land,  etc.,  is  f  15,000.  The  estab- 
lishment has  machines  for  doing  all  the  work  of  making  staves  and 
heads,  with  capacity  of  about  eight  cords  of  wood  per  day  for  staves 
and  four  cords  for  heads.  It  works  thirty  hands  in  the  factory,  and 
from  seven  to  twelve  in  the  cooper  shop.  Located  north  of  the  town, 
it  is  convenient  to  an  abundance  of  the  finest  timber.  The  price  of 
barrels  is  from  thirty  to  forty-five  cents.  Hands  receive  40  cents  to 
$2.50  per  day. 

Colleges  and  Schools.  Cumberland  University,  is  located  at  the  coun- 
ty-seat, and  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  South.  In  addition 
to  the  Academical  Department,  it  has  a  Law  School,  Theological 
School,  Preparatory  School,  and  Commercial  and  Telegraphic  School, 
with  a  corps  of  eleven  professors  and  teachers.  It  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Alumni  of  this  Univer- 
sity have  supplied  the  bar  and  bench,  the  pulpit  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  furnished  many  of  the  best 
editors,  teachers  and  business  men  of  the  country.  The  last  catalogue, 
June,  1874,  exhibits  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  students. 
An  endowment  is  being  rapidly  obtained.  The  influence  of  the  In- 
stitution is  widening  every  year,  and  it  promises  to  be,  within  the  nea*- 
fbtore^  a  great  power  in  the  land. 


IOI3  .  '    Hesourees  o/  Tennessee. 

_  Four  miles  east  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Sparta  turnpike,  is  Greenwood, 
ft  seminary  fbi;  yonng  ladies.  The  location,  ia  noted  for  its  beaut>-  of 
landscape,  1>eing  within  a  delightful  valley,  with  bold,  wooded,  swell- 
ing hills  in  sight,  to  add  a  pleasing  Tiuiety.  The  Institution  was 
founded  in  1860  by  the  late  N.  Lawrence  Landslay,  L.X<.  I>.,  so  k^ 
zeoognized  thronghoat  the  ootmtry  As  Tenneasee'B  great  educator  aai 
^  seholar.  Since  his  death  in  1868,  it  has  been  presided  over  wiUi  sigsaf 
ability  and  saooess  by  his  elegant  and  aooomplished  widow,  ainBut^  by 
the  ablest  teachers  in  all  of  tlie  departments  of  leuning.  Gtaduatn 
of  Greenwood  hold  h^h  poaidonB  aa  edooatonu  They  all  lookiwek 
upon  it  as  the  happy  home  of  Hieir  yonth,  and  from  almost  every  State 
Mi  the  South,  in  person  and  by  letter,  constiintly  come  t^  aaaonnHa 
(^  a  most  pleasant  and  gratefhl  memory. 

The  county  has  twelve  high  schools,  or '  academies,  male  and  female^ 
which  average  seventy-fiVe  popils  each.  There  are  about  aavtsatj-^-n 
free  sohwls,  attended  in  all  by  4,60Q  children.  To  the  mpport  of  Uis 
I  latter  aohoola  the  county  contributed  in  1872  the  sum  of  $12,000,  ae- 
enred  by  a  tax  of  6ve  oents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  by  the  t^^m- 
iniation  of  Ae  poll  tax. .  Within  the  last  year,  however,  no  tax  has 
been  levied  for  school  purposes.    '  ' 

Roads  and  Railroads.  The  county  is  traversed  by  many  good  roads. 
An  excellent  macadamized  turnpike  runs  entirely  through  it  from  west 
to  east,  being  a  part  of  the  old  stage  route  from  Nashville  to  Kdox- 
ville,  a  route  which  was,  not  many  years  ago,  before  the  day  of  rail- 
roads, a  grand  highway  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allegbanies  to 
the  great  West.  In  addition,  there  are  six  other  macadamized  roads 
radiating  from  the  county  seat,  and  two  branch  roads  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  county.  The  common  country  roads  are  generally  in  bad 
condition.  Lebanon  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Tennessee  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  The  length  of  this  roaij  is  thirty  miles.  It  supplies 
ready  means  of  transportation,  and  large  quantities  of  material,  such 
as  flour,  wheat,  lumber,  lime,  live  stock,  etc.,  are  carried  ofiF  by  it.  The 
extension  of  the  road  is  a  desideratum,  as  it  will  be  when  completed 
one  of  the  mostimportant  railways  in  the  State.  We  believe  the  de- 
mand for  the  route  will,  before  many  years,  secure  the  extension  and 
completion  of  this  road.  It  is  not  saying  much  for  judicious  enter- 
prize  that  we  cannot  go  from  the  capital  to  Knoxville  without  going 
out  of  the  State. 

7'otims.  Lebanon,  the  county  seat,  is  an  incorporated  city,  with 
something  more  than  2,000  inhabitants.     It  is  the  seat,  aa   we  have 
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stated,  of  Cumberland  University.  It  has  also  a  femal^  seminary  of 
high  grade,  besides  other  schools.  The  educational  facilities  of  the 
place  are  rarely  equaled.  The  Methodists,  Cumberland  Presbjrterians, 
Baptists  and  Christians  are  the  principal  religious  denominations,  and 
the  first  three  have  large  and  respectable  places  of  worship.  The  col- 
ored portion  of  the  population  have  also  two  very  good  churches. 
Places  of  worship  are  well  attended.  The  people  are  noted  as  well 
for  their  good  morals  as  for  their  intelligence  and  refinement.  The 
Lebanon  Herald,  the  only  paper  in  the  county,  is  ably  edited,  has  an 
agricultural  department,  and  a  good  circulation.  The  town  has  itsfull 
share  of  mercantile  establishments,  and  in  this  respect  does  not  differ 
materially  from  other  places  in  the  State  of  the  same  size.  There  are 
nine  lawyers'  offices;  two  national  banks;  three  steam  flouring-mills ;  a 
cotton  and  woolen  factory,  using  also  steam  power ;  the  barrel  factory 
already  mentioned ;  a  buggy  and  wagon  factory ;  a  marble  yard ;  two 
saddle  and  harness  establishments ;  five  boot  and  shoe  shops ;  also  sev- 
eral furniture  establishments,  one  with  steam  power;  a  number  of  car- 
penter and  tin-ware  shops  ;  nine  general  stores ;  three  drug  stores ;  one 
hardware  store ;  two  jewelry  establishments ;  two  hotels ;  two  livery 
stables ;  one  broom  factory,  etc.  The  Fair  Grounds  of  the  Wilson 
County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  are  located  at  Leba- 
non. These  grounds,  with  their  improvements,  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  association.  The  space  enclosed  embraces  many  acres.  There 
is  a  grand  covered  amphitheatre,  a  complete  circle,  making  a  delight- 
ful promenade  for  lads  and  lasses.  A  floral  hall  has  been  added  to 
the  other  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  county  seat,  there  are  a  number  of  small  towns 
in  the  county  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  These  are  Statesville, 
Gladesville,  Commerce,  Laguardo,  Taylorsville  and  Shop  Springs. 
These  are  pleasant  villages,  with  an  average  population  of  about  one 
hundred.     The  larger  places  contain  two  hundred  or  more  people. 


WEST     TENNESSEE, 


(With  a  Description  of  Each  County.) 

West  Tennessee^  extending  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Mis- 
sissippiy  embraces  twenty  counties,  and  has  an  area,  if  we  include  the 
whole  of  Hardin  county,  of  10,700  square  miles,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  tirea  of  the  State.  It  had  a  population  in  1870  of  367,- 
576,  of  which  127,738  were  colored.  The  number  of  voters  in  1871 
was  85,440,  of  whom  26,757  were  colored.  The  number  of  acres  of 
land  assessed  in  1873,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  was  6,316,300,  valued  at 
$63,217,856,  or  over  $10  per  acre.  The  entire  value  of  taxable 
pro])erty  is  $107,633,035.  West  Tennessee  has  in  operation  71  ;>  railes 
of  railway,  or  about  seven-sixteenths  of  all  in  the  State.  While  in 
territorial  extent  it  is  but  a  fourth  of  the  whole  State,  it  has  over  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  population. 

History. 

Prior  to  the  year  1819  this  region,  known  a^  the  Western  Distriety 
was  occupied  by  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  whose  title  to  the  lands  was 
extinguished  during  that  year.  Two  counties,  Hardin  and  Shelby, 
were  organized  by  the  General  Assembly  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles.  In  the  year  182J,  provis- 
ions were  made  for  the  organization  of  Weakley,  Madison,  Henry  and 
Henderson  counties ;  in  1822,  for  the  organization  of  Carroll  county  ;  in 
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1823  for  the  organization  of  the  counties  of  Obion,  Gibson,  Dyer, 
Haywood,  McNairy,  Hardeman  and  Tipton  and  in  1824  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Fayette  county.  These  comprised  all  the  counties  in  the 
District  until  the  year  1835,  when  provision  was  made  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  counties  of  Benton  and  Lauden^ale.  In  1845  the  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  the  organization  of  Decatur 
county  was  passed;  in  1870  Lake  county  was  organized,  and  in  1872 
Crockett  took  its  place  in  the  family  of  Tennessee  counties. 

Physical  Geography. 

There  are  three  natural  divisions  in  West  Tennessee. 

1.  The  Western  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

2.  The  Plateau  Land,  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi  bottoms. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bottom. 

The  first  division  includes  the  counties  of  Hardin,  the  eastern  parts 
of  Decatur,  Benton  and  Henry.  Bounding  this  division  on  the  west 
is  a  high  bold  ridge,  known  as  Tennessee  Ridge,  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  rivers.  This  ridge  has  an  ele- 
vation of  600  and  sometimes  700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  by  far  the 
roughest  part  of  West  Tennessee,  and  is  valuable  principally  for  its 
timber,  but  a  few  spots  occur  that  are  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  This 
main  ridge  sends  out  towards  the  Tennessee  [River  on  the  east  a  suc- 
cession of  minor  ridges,  some  of  which  terminate  in  blufis  on  the  Ten- 
nesseee.  Some  of  these  ridges  before  reaching  the  river  flatten  down 
so  as  to  give  a  better  agricultural  country.  The  general  slope  of  the 
Western  Valley  is  toward  the  north,  while  that  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  toward  the  south,  thus  denoting  a  warped  surface  to  West  Ten- 
nessee. The  elevation  of  high  water  of  the  Tennessee  at  Hamburg  is 
392  .feet,  while  at  the  crossing  at  the  Northwestern  Railroad  it  is  357, 
which  shows  a  fall  of  about  four  and  a  half  inches  per  mile.  The  val- 
leys between  the  ridges  making  out  from  the  Tennessee  Ridge  eastward 
are  generally  in  cultivation  and  some  of  them  have  rich  productive 
soils.  The  Plateau  or  Slope  of  West  Tennessee  differs  greatly  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  particularly  in  two  features  :  1.  In 
having  no  hard  rocks  excepting  in  a  few  localities,  and  2.  In  having 
more  level  surface.  Sand,  too  prevails  everywhere,  and  the  soil  though 
tender  is  very  productive.  The  absence  of  a  clayey  subsoil  makes  hori- 
sontalization  a  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  soil.  Hundreds  of 
acres  have  been  exhausted  and  are  beyond  remedy.    The  entire  area  has 
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th!a  distinctive  feature,  that  though  there  are  hills  and  valleys  to  be  aeea 
in  every  county,  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  broad  plateau.  Espec- 
ially fringing  its  eastern  aud  western  boundary  lines,  is  the  hill  coiintiy 
to  be  found,  the  ihilbj  being,  as  before  stated,  the  minor  ridges  extend- 
ing eastward  from  the  Tennessee  Ridge,  aud  on  the  west  the  Misas- 
fiippi  Biufis,  which  reach  throughout  the  State,  from  north  to  eouth,  on 
a  line  almost  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate  correctly  the  average  elevation  of  so  comprehensive  a  sec- 
tion as  that  of  the  Plateau  of  West  Tennessee.  Its  elevation  is,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  division,  between  500  and  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  in  the  central  and  northern  part,  from  Jackson  northward 
along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  it  becomes  less,  ranging  from 
400  to  500  feet.  It  also  appears  that  in  going  toward  Memphis  the 
elevation  is  reduced  to  a  level  considerably  below  400  feet.  (Geolog; 
of  Tennessee,  page  117,} 

The  Mississippi  Bottom 

Ii;  just  what  its  name  indicates,  a  bottom  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miesifisippi  River.  The  whole  of  this  bottom  is  a  low  and  great  allii- 
vial  plain,  which,  at  many  poiute,  is  below  the  high  water  level  of  the 
Mississippi,  differing  much  in  its  general  features  from  any  other  lu^ 
section  of  the  State.  It  is  true  along  the  banks'  of  the  Tennessee 
River  there  are  a  few  bottoms  which  present  features  somewhat  similar 
to  those  presented  in  this  section,  but  they  are  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
imperfectly  foreshadow  what  is  found  there.  A  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  area  embraced  in  the  bottoms  is  covered  with  swamps 
and  lakes,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  wild,  dark  and  heavy  forests 
in  which  are  found  even  such  wild  game  as  deer  and  bear.  Con- 
sidered  as  an  agricultural  section,  it  is  especially  attractive,  thooglt 
its  resonrces  are  still  in  a  very  undeveloped  condition.  This  divjsi(» 
of  West  Tennessee  embraces  in  its  area  about  900  square  miles.  Hie 
general  surfece  of  this  division  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
high  water  level  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Its  general  elevation  ob 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  may  be  placed  approximately  at 
295  feet  above  the  gulf,  and  on  the  southern  boundary  below  S^u- 
phis,  at  about  215,  the  &11  in  this  distance  being  therefore  eighty  feefr 

.Climate. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  systematic  climatological  obeervalmns  hav* 
been  made  in  the  Western  Valley,  but  being  lowerthsn  the  OaiAnl  ttr . 
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KiQ  in  Middle  Tennessee,  it  is  presumable  that  it  enjoys  a  warmer  tem- 
perature. Within  the  Plateau  of  West  Tennessee  there  may  have  been 
a  few  observations  in  some  of  the  counties,  but  they  were  not  system- 
atically made,  and  of  course  cannot  be  relied  on.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  said  with  safety,  that  the  climate  is  modified  sufficiently  to 
throw  nearly  the  whole  division  in  the  cotton  belt.  The  Mississippi 
Bottom,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  less  altitude  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  than  any  of  the  other  leading  natural  divisions  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  warmest  section  in  the  State. 

Soils. 

The  soils   of   West  Tennessee   are  as  varied  as   its   topographical 
features.     For   instance,   the   bottom  lands  on  the   Tennessee  River 
generally  consist  of  a  deep,  dark,  rich,  alluvial  soil,  which  rests  upon 
a  clay  subsoil,  and  wherever  the  lands  are   not  subject  to  overflow 
they  produce  excellently  well  in  corn  and  cotton,  and  where  there  is 
a  pretty  good  mixture  of  sand,  the  grasses  generally  do  well.     The 
highlands  of  the  Western  Valley  are  much  less  productive  than  the  bot- 
toms.    In  color  they  are  generally  much  lighter,  and  they  rest  upon  a 
clay  subsoil,  which  is  either  whitish,  yellowish  or  red.     They  produce 
tolerably  well  when  planted  in  corn,  <5otton,  tobacco,  and  especially 
well  when  sowed  in  grass,  provided  there  is  not  too  much  sand  in  the 
soil.     The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  Plateau,  or  Slope,  of  Wed 
Tennessee  is  everywhere  pretty  much  the  same.     Of  course  it  differs 
materially  in  color  in  different  counties,  or  even  in  different  districts  of 
the  same  county;  but  everywhere  it  is  mellow,  mixed  with  more  or 
less  sand,  impregnated  with  siliceous  matter,  and  susceptible  either  of 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  or,  in  the  hands  of  careless  and  igno- 
rant farmers,  on  account  of  its  very  mellowness,  of  being  very  soon 
made  comparatively  worthless.     As  has  been  before  said,  much  of  the 
area  of  the  Mississippi  Bottom  is  covered  with  lakes,  bayous,  lagoons, 
etc.,  and  much  of  what  remains  is  covered  with  heavy  timber,  but 
everywhere  the  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  alluvial,  very  deep  and  everlasting. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  even  a  careless  or  ignorant 
£9irmer  can  ever  render  this  soil  entirely  worthless.     By  surface  plow- 
ing only,  it  may  not  produce  well  after  a  few  years,  but  it'will  even 
then  require  only  a  thorough  "subsoiling"  or  deep  plowing  to  make  it 
as  productive  as  ever.     This  section  of  country  is  destined  in  time  to 
become  the  agricultural  paradise  of  Tennessee.     At  present,  however, 
owing  to  the  immense  size  of  its  timber,  which  renders  it  extremely 
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difficult  to  get  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  but  a  small  proportion  ot  it 
18  being  worked  at  all.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Report  for  the  general  geology  of  this  portion  of  the  State.  J 

TiMBEll.  \ 

In  every  county  in  West  Tennessee  there  is  an  abundance  of 
timber,  including  all  the  varieties  usually  found  in  the  West  sad 
South-west.  The  best  timber,  however,  is  poplar,  the  different  varie- 
ties of  oak  and  gum,  hickory,  ash,  cypress  and  walnut.  No  portion  of 
the  State  can  compare  with  Dyer  and  Obion  counties  in  wealth  of  , 
timber.  ■ 

Fakm   Products.  I 

In  the  more  uorthern  counties  of  West  TeimeGsee  the  staple 
products  are  corn,  tobacco  and  the  grasses;  but  in  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  cotton,  wheat  and  oats  are  also  raised.  The  principal 
staple  in  the  southern  counties  is  cotton,  though  corn,  wheat  and  oals, 
the  different  grasses,  and  some  tobacco  are  raised  in  all  of  them.  la 
addition  to  these  crops,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  grown  everj- 
where,  but  scarcely  ever  for  market.  In  those  counties  where  there  is 
much  sand  (as  for  instance  in  Decatur),  peanuts  are  raised  to  a  con- 
side  rab  It'  estent. 

LivK  Stock. 

Though  possessing  very  superior  natural  advantages  as  a  stock  eoun-    \ 
try,  West  Tennessee  does  not  rank  well  with  the  "  fine  stock"  sectiow 
of  the  country.     In  fact,  very   little  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  sub-    I 
ject   of  raising   fine  stock,  and    almost   none   to    that   of  rearin;;  puK 
breeds.     Occasionally  a  few  pure-blooded  males  will  be  found,  having 
been  introduced  into  a  county  with  the  view  pf  improving  th^  domestic 
breeds ;  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  farmer  who  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  breeding  thorough-breds.     Almost  every  &rmer,  however, 
in  the  nortlfem  part  of  West   Tennessee  raises  a  sufBcient  number  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  swine   (common  stock),  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  most  oP  them  raise  some  to  sell.     In  every  oonnty  and  i» 
almost  every  neighborhood,  the  range  ia  good,  and  it   really  ooets  bs* 
little  to  raise  and  even  fatt«n  a  good  number  of  stock.     It  is  eaneil 
hoped  that  ere  long  the  farmers  of  this   grand  divisioD  of  the  Bl 
will  understand  that  it  costs  no  more  in  dollars  and  tjeots  to  iw 
thorough-bred  than  to  raise  a  scrub,  and  but  little,  if  any,  i 
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Grasses. 

It  is  very  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  consider  West  Tennessee 
as  a  grass-growing  section.  If  the  natural  advantages  of  this  section 
of  Tennessee  for  grass-growing  were  developed,  it  would  probably 
equal  Middle  Tennessee.  All  the  best  grasses  grow  well,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil,  blue-grass  thrives 
as  well  as  in  any  part  of  Middle  Tennessee ;  and  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  lime  in  the  soil  for  blue-grass,  herds-grass  and  orchard-grass 
both  grow,  and  the  latter  is  more  prized  by  stock  men  than  blue-grass. 
Clover  is  also  a  standing  crop  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  division, 
and  is  being  extensively  grown,  not  only  for  its  grazing  and  hay- 
making qualities,  but  also  as  a  fertilizer.  The  usual  rule  is  to  allow  it 
to  stand  untouched  for  two  years,  when  it  is  turned  under,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  fertility  and  crop-producing  properties  of  the 
lands. 

Farming  Before  and  Since  the  War. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  farms  of  West  Tennessee  were  generally  in 
very  good  condition,  the  farmers  were  generally  solvent,  and  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  were  being  reasonably  advanced.  But 
the  war,  when  it  ceased,  left  the  whole  section  in  an  impoverished  con- 
dition, from  which  it  was  difficult  to  recover.  The  people,  however^ 
after  the  first  feeling  of  despair,  went  vigorously  to  work,  and  despite 
the  many  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  recovered  their  "  lost  ground,"  and  are  still  working 
with  the  cheering  hope,  that  before  many  more  years  shall  have  passed 
they  will  have  completely  regained  their  fallen  fortunes.  The  farming 
community  has  this  serious  difficulty  to  contend  with,  however:  most 
of  them  are  either  indifferent  to  the  real  value  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments, or  they  consider  themselves  too  poor  to  purchase  them.  In 
either  case,  the  result  is  the  same.  A  very  small  minority  of  the  farm- 
ers are  using  them,  and  a  large  majority  are  content  to  plant,  work  and 
gather  their  crops  just  as  did  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers  before 
them.  There  has  been,  within  the  past  few  years,  an  increase  of  in- 
terest in  these  matters,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood  one  or  more 
enterprising  men  are  to  be  found  who  are  using  these  improved 
implements  and  machines,  greatly  to  their  advantage,  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  advantage  of  their  neighbors;  for  they  are  slowly,  but 
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surely,  convincing  them  of  the  wisdom  of  their  course,  which  will,  it 
is  hoped  and  believed,  eventually  result  in  the  general  introduction  and 
use  of  labor-saving  implements  throughout  this  division  of  the  Stale. 

Transportation — Railroads. 

West  Tennessee  is  fast  becoming  a  net-work  of  railroads,  the  foUow 
iag  enumeration  including  all  those  which  are  already  completed,  <v 
actually  in  the  course  of  construction : 

Tlie  Nashville  and  North-western  Railroad,  which  is  now  tinder  tbe 
immediatfi  control  and  la  being  operated  by  the  Nashville  and  ChalB- 
nooga  Railroad  Company,  extends  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Hick- 
man, Keutueky,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  This  road  crosses  the  Ten- 
nessee River  at  Johnsonville,  which  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  rivier, 
and  in  Humphreys  county,  and  entering  West  Tennessee  ranges  thence 
west  and  uorth-west  through  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Weakley  anJ 
Obion,  passing- out  of  Obion  into  Kentucky  at  a  point  about  half-wsT 
between  the  north-east  and  south-east  corners  of  the  county.  Tti* 
road  crosses  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Road  at  McKenzie,  in  Cs^ 
roll  county,  the  Missis-sippi  Central  at  Martin's,  in  Weakley  county, 
the  Memphis  and  Paducah  at  Padacah  Junction,  in  Obion  countv,  and 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  at  Union  City,  also  in  Obion  county. 

The  Memphis  Branch  of  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Soofli- 
em  extends  from  Memphis  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.     This  road  crofeet 
the  Tennessee  River  into  West  Tennessee  from  the  east  at  Danville,  in 
Houston  county,  ranges  thence  west  through  Benton  and  Henrv  conn-   I 
ties  to   Paris,   the   county  seat  of  Henry  county ;  thence   south-wesl 
through  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Gibson,  Madison,  Haywood,  Favettt 
and  Shelby  to  Memphis.     It  cros.^s  the  Nashville  and  North-western   , 
Road  at  McKenzie,  Carroll  county,  the  Mississippi  Central  at  Milan,   I 
in  Gibson  county,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  at  Humlwldt,  also  in  Gib- 
son county. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  extends  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  i» 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  where  it  makes  connection  with  the  Iron  Moon- 
tain  Railroad  of  Missouri.  It  enters  West  Tennestiee  from  the  soath, 
crossing  the  State  line  in  McNairy  county,  and  ranges  thence  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  west  of  north  through  the  comities  of  MoNairf,  IMaiSt 
Gibson  and  Ohion,  passing  out  of  West  Tennessee  at  Jotda^s 
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tion,  on  the  Kentucky  line.  JThis  road  crosses  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral Railroad  at  Jackson,  in  Madison  county,  the  Memphis  and  Louis- 
ville at  Humboldt,  in  Gibson  county,  the  Memphis  and  Paducah  at 
Troy  Station,  in  Obion,  and  the  Nashville  and  North-western  at  Union 
City,  also  in  Obion  county. 

The  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana, to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  the  city  of  Cairo,  Illinois, 
there  connecting  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  enters  West 
Tennessee  from  the  south-west,  in  Fayette  county,  ranges  thence  north- 
east through  ihe  counties  of  Fayette,  Hardeman,  Madison,  Gibson  and 
Weakley,  thence  into  Kentucky,  crossing  in  its  route  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Road  at  Grand  Junction,  in  Hardeman  county,  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  at  Jackson,  in  Madison  county,  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville  at  Milan,  in  Gibson  county,  and  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western at  Martin's,  in  Weakley  county. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  extends,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, in  the  direction  towards  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  its 
route  it  ranges  east,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Fay- 
ette, Hardeman  and  McNairy,  thence  into  Mississippi  at  a  point  on 
the  southern  line  of  McNairy  county,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  where 
it  touches  the  western  line.  In  its  route  through  West  Tennessee,  it 
crosses  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  at  Grand  Junction,  in  Harde- 
man county. 

The  Memphis  and  Paducah  Railroad  is  chartered  to  extend  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  but  at  present  is  not  com- 
pleted. From  Memphis  it  runs  to  Covington,  in  Tipton  county,  pass- 
ing  through  portions  of  the  counties  of  Shelby  and  Tipton.  From 
Paducah  it  extends  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Newbern,  in  Dyer 
county,  leaving  a  gap  which  is  yet  to  be  completed.  Work  upon  this 
road  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily,  and  when  completed  from  Mem- 
phis, it  will  range  north-east,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Shelby, 
Tipton,  Lauderdale,  Dyer  and  Obion,  and  crossing,  in  its  route  through 
West  Tennessee,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road  at  Troy  Station,  in  Obion 
county,  and  the  Nashville  and  North-western  at  Paducah  Junction, 
also  in  Obion  county. 

The  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  extending  from  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  to  Grenada,  Mississippi,  leaving  Memphis,  ranges  south,  and 
passes  through  a  portion  of  Shelby  county,  which  is  the  only  county 
in  West  Tennessee  that  is  touched  by  this  road. 
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These  are  the  only  roads  in  West  Tennessee,  except  a  few  miles  of 
narrow-gauge  from  Raleigh  toward  Meraphie,  For  projected  road^ 
see  chapter  on  railroads,  Part  I.  of  this  report. 

Transjportation — RrvBBs. 

The  Tennessee  River  lavee  the  entire  eastern  boundary'  of  Wei 
Tennessee,  and  fornishe^  lirst-rate  marketable  facilities  to  a  lai^e  dub- 
her  of  the  West  Tennessee  counties. 

The  Mississippi  River,  on  the  other  hand,  was)ies  the  ^tire  vrcswra 
boundary  of  West  Tennessee,  and  of  course  gives  to  those  perwm 
living  on  or  near  it«  banks  the  very  best  marketable  facilities. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  with  the  exceptiM 
of  Henderson  county,  every  county  in  West  Tennessee  has  either  dired 
railroad  or  river  transportation. 

Minerals. 

Though  not  HO  rich  in  mineral  wealth  a.^  either  of  the  other  diw 
ions  of  the  State,  some  very  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  met  mth  id 
Decatur  and  Benton  counties.  Previous  to  the  war  there  were  twofiff- 
naces  in  ojx'ration,  Brownsport  and  Decatur.  The  former  only  has 
been  in  blast  since.  In  Henry,  Benton  and  Decatur  counties  quarries 
of  very^^good  variegated  marble  occur.  The  same  rock  is  burnt  into 
lime,  wEich  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  more  wosterl? 
counties.  Beds  of  lignite  outcrop  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mississippi 
bluffs  in  Obion,  Dyer,  Lauderdale,  Tipton  and  Shelby.  This  material 
has  been  mistaken  for  true  stone-coal,  an  error  which  has  led  some  into 
expensive  and  vain  exploration.  In  a  number  of  counties  beds  of 
potter's  clay  abound,  much  of  which  Ls  white.  In  MoNairy,  Hardin 
and  Henderson  a  very  extensive  bed  of  "green  sand"  is  met  witb 
which  has  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  Report. 


BENTON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Camdbn. 

Benton  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Henry  connty  and  dw 
Tennessee  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Tennessee  River,  on  the  south  by 
Dec&tur  county  and  a  corner  of  Carroll  countj',  and  on   the  west  by 
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Carroll  and  Henry  counties.  It  embraces  about  400  square  miles,  and 
had  a  population  by  tjie  last  census  amounting  to  8,234,  of  which  452 
were  colored.  The  number  of  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  town  lots, 
assessed  for  taxation  in  1873  was  239,663,  valued  at  $911,277.  The 
whole  valuation  of  taxable  property  for  the  same  year  was  $1,012,619. 
There  are  twelve  civil  or  magisterial  districts,  and  the  school  districts 
coincide  with  the  civil  districts. 

OullineB  of  the  Oouid]f%  History.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
territory  now  included  in  Benton  county  was  originally  a  part  of 
Humphreys  county,  the  balance,  including  about  one  civil  district, 
having  been  taken  from  Henry  county,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  authorizing;  the  organization  of  the  county,  which 
act  was  passed  November  24,  1835.  The  district  taken  from  Henry 
county  comprises  that  part  of  the  county  lying  south  of  Sandy  River, 
and  between  that  and  the  Tennessee  River.  The  commissioners  who 
organized  the  county  were  Green  Howers,  Ephriam  Perkins,  Lewis 
Brewer,  John  F.  Johnson  and  George  Camp,  who  accomplished  the 
work  assigned  to  them  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1836.  The  first 
settlers  in  the  county  were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Middle  and 
£ast  Tennessee  and  from  North  Carolina. 

Physical  Oeography.  Benton  county  is  partly  in  the  Western  Valley 
of  the  Tennessee  River  and  partly  in  the  Placeau  or  Slope  of  West 
Tennessee,  the  eastern  section  being  in  the  former,  the  remainder  in  the 
latter.  The  point  where  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
crosses  the  Tennessee  River  is  357  feet  above  the  sea.  But  as  this 
point  is  lower  than  the  western  section  of  the  county  by  several  feet, 
it  will  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  Benton  county  is,  on  an  average, 
about  370  feet  above  the  sea.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  level  of  low  water  in  the  Tennessee  River  is  about  forty  feet  below 
that  of  high  water.  The  surface  character  of  Benton  county  is  very 
varied,  and  is  difficult  to  describe.  Immediately  about  Camden,  which 
is  located  very  near  the  center  of  the  county,  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  is  gently  undulating,  but 
going  east  towards  the  Tennessee  River,  until  the  margin  of  the 
river  valley  is  reached,  there  are  many  steep  bluffs,  or  spurs,  which 
fringe  the  valley  along  its  entire  length  in  the  county.  This  valley  is 
about,  on  an  average,  two  miles  wide,  and  not  less  than  fifty  miles  long, 
and  has  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  which  is  very  productive.  But  going  west 
from  the  town  of  Camden,  the  county  becomes  more  rolling,  and  the 
soil  is  thinner  and  much  less  productive.     There  are  generally  flats  or 
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bottoms  along  the  creeks  which  ramify  the  county,  which  flats 
toms  will  probably  average  half  a  mile  from  head  to  foot,  ! 
fringed  on  both  sides  by  ridges  which  are  distinctly  marked, 
very  high.     The  lands  in  these  bottoms  are  generally   rich,  bu 
the  ridges  is  is  very  thin  and  produces  but  indifferently. 

Fornuitians.  Along  the  ridges  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
there  are  formations  of  limestone  which  are  found  at  various 
below  the  surface.  Along  the  margin  of  these  ridges  a  blue  li 
which  makes  good  lime.  In  the  third  civil  district,  on  I 
Creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  is  found  a  variegated 
which  is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  presents  when  po 
handsome  appearance.  At  or  near  Rockport,  on  the  Tennesae 
a  quarry  was  opened  and  worked  very  successfully  some  yeai 
but  recently  the  work  on  it  has  been  abandoned. 

Climate.  The  thermometer  in  summer  sometimes  shows  the  t 
ture  to  be  as  high  as  100°,  and  in  winter  sometimes  as  low  as  i 
it  is  not  often  as  high  as  92°  and  seldom  as  low  as  4°  above  zerc 
summer  it  generally  ranges  from  75°  to  80°,  the  average  for  1 
being  about  59.5°.  The  climate  is  not  regarded  as  changeable 
during  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the  temperature  changes  m 
quently  and  more  rapidly  than  is  comfortable.  About  the  tim 
autumnal  ecjuinox  a  very  changeable  spell  of  weather  may  g 
be  expected.  The  average  rain  fall  in  the  county  it  is  thot 
not  exceed  3J  inches  per  month.  The  average  snow  fall  is  ] 
about  0  inches  per  year.  About  the  10th  of  October  the  firs 
frost  may  be  expected. 

Health  of  the  County.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  1 
out  the  fall  months  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  county  are  bi 
intermittent  fevers,  and  such  generally  as  are  superinduced  b 
of  malaria.  In  the  winter,  pneumonia  is  most  to  be  feared 
fact  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  lung  diseases  are  quite  pi 
But  none  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  county  is  subject  are,  a 
malignant  or  fatal,  the  per  cent,  of  deaths  resulting  from  then: 
ceeding  twenty. 

Jiiverff,  Creeh  and  Springs,  There  is  no  county  in  Tenness 
is  better  watered  than  Benton.  The  following  named  streams 
rennial  and  are  the  most  im|K)rtant:  Eagle  Creek  rises  in  the 
])art  of  the  county,  near  the  Decatur  county  line,  ranges  n( 
and  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River.     Birdsong  Creek  rises 
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Carroll  county  line,  ranges  north-east,  and  also  empties  into  the  Ten- 
nessee River.     Sycamore  Creek  rises  in  the  county,  ranges  north,  and 
is  a  tributary  of  Birdsong  Creek.     Wolf  Creek  is  another  tributary  of 
Birdsong,  which  also  rises  in  the  county  and  ranges  north.   Seventeen- 
mile  Creek  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  ranges  about  south- 
east, and  also  empties  into  Birdsong  Creek.     Cypress  Creek  rises  near 
the  Carroll  county  line,  ranges  north-east,  and  empties  into  the  Ten- 
nessee River.     Cane  Creek  is  a  tributary  of  Cypress,  one  branch  of 
which  rises  south-west  of  Camden,  the  other  north-east,  the  two  form- 
ing a  junction  near  Camden,  thence  flowing  to  Cypress  Creek.    Burn- 
side  Creek,  another  tributarj'  of  Cypre&s,  rises  north  of  Camden,  and 
ranges  south-east.     Beaver  Dam  Creek,  still  another  tributary  of  Cy- 
press, rises  in  the  county,  ranges  nearly  south,  and  empties  into  Cypress 
east  of  Camden.     Rushing  Creek  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  ranges  north-west,  and  emptiesu  into  Sandy  River.     Ramble 
Creek  rises  in  the  county,  ranges  west,  and  empties  into  Sandy  River. 
Sugar  Creek  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  county,  and  is  also  a 
tributary  of  Sandy  River.  Harmony  Creek  rises  in  the  county,  ranges 
north-east,   and  empties  into  Tennessee   River.     Sulphur  Creek  also 
rises  in  the  county,  ranges  north-east,  and  empties  into  the  Tennessee 
River.  Crooked  Creek  is  another  tributary  of  the  Tennessee  River,  rises 
in  the  county,  and  ranges  north-east.    Lick  G^gek  is  still  another  of  the 
, numerous  tributaries  of  Tennessee  River,  rises  also  in  the  county,  and 
also  ranges  north-east.    The  Tennessee  River  washes  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  county  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifly  miles,  and  the 
Big  Sandy  River  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Benton  and  Carroll 
counties.      All  of  these   creeks  are   fed   by   springs,  which  are    in 
great  numbers  in  the  county,  and  they  furnish  a  bountiful  supply  of 
water  for  stock  throughout  the  entire  year.     The  beds  of  those  streams 
which  empty  into  the  Tennessee  River  (excepting  Cypress  Creek)  are 
generally  covered  with  flinty  rock,  while  those  emptying  into  Sandy 
River  have  sandy,  gravelly  bottoms.     Cypress  Creek  is  a  very  sluggish 
stream,  and  also  has  a  sandy  bottom.     The  springs  in  the  northern  and 
central  part  of  the  county  are  freestone,  except  in    a   few  instances 
where  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated   with  sulphur  or  iron.     On 
Sulphur  Creek  there  are  several  small  sulphur  springs,  and  on  Sandy 
River  there  is  a  very  strong  sulphur  well.  On  Beaver  Dam  Creek  there 
is  one  spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  strongly  impregnated  with  alum, 
and  there  are  several  small  chalybeate  springs  on  the  same  stream. 
The  water  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is  also  principally  free- 
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stone,  but  there  is  some  limcfitrtne  water,  and  on  the  Tennessee  Rivn, 
near  Rockport,  there  is  a  sui'i^rior  chalybeate  spring.  For  domealic 
purposes  the  people  use  wells  au6  springs  about  equally,  the  average 
depth  of  wells  throughout  the  county  being  about  thirty-five  feet, 
though  there  are  some  (in  the  bottoms)  as  shallow  as  ten  feet,  while 
there  are  others  (on  the  highlands)  which  are  ae  deep  as   seventy  fert. 

Timber.     There  is  a  very  fair  supply  oi  timber  in  the  eoun^,  d>e 
best  being  oak,  but  scattered  over  the  county  in  limited  quantities  are 
found  some  poplar,  and  in  the  southern  districts  some  chestnut.   There 
are  still  other  varieties  of  timber,  but  not  in  lai^  quantities.     Along    I 
the  creek  bottoms  and  on  the  rivers,  there  is  some  walnut. 

Lands,  StatUHcs.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the  cenanBie^ 
port  of  1870,  will  give  the  reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  conntf  M 
it  18  in  L874,  the  change  having  been  small : 


Total  number  of  forms  in  countj 

Number  of  farmH  having  under  3  acres 

"  "  "      S  and  under    10  acres... 


"         "    100"       "      600    "    97 

''It  may  he  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  pecnliarities  of  Benton  coon^, 
that  the  fiirmers  are  generally  men  of  small  means,  who  are  content 
to  work  on  small  farms,  hence  do  not  feel  much  the  general  scarcity  of 
labor.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  rent  out  their  land,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  improved  lands  are  in  tlie 
hands  of  renters,  the  average  rentals  being,  for  cotton,  com  and  gnia 
lands,  per  acre,  13.00,  It  is  also  estimated  that  about  the  same  (25) 
per  cent,  of  the  improved  lands  are  for  sale,  and  can  be  booght  on 
reasonable  terms,  the  average  prices  being  as  follows : 

Beet  improved  lowluida,  per  acre $15  00 

"  "        uplands     "      "    10  00 

Medium  lowluids "      "    5  00 

"      uplands. -   "      "    S  00 

Inferior  lowlands _     "      " S  00 

upland*. -     «      "    too 

These  figures  will  surprise  most  persons  who  examine  them,  for  it  ■ 
a  well  established  fiict  that  in  proportion  to  their  real  valoe,  the  hmk 
of  Benton  county  sell  cheaper,  hy  a  large  per  cent.,  than  the  UnAii 
any  other  county  in  West  Tennessee.     It  is  true  they  are  noifiiul  (^  t 
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lands  as  a  rule,  but  they  produce  reasonably  well,  and  are  really  worth 
more  than  they  sell  for.  The  following  figures  will  give  a  very  correct 
idea  of  what  these  lands  will  produce,  the  averages  having  been  esti- 
mated by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  the  county : 

Average  yield  of  cotton,  per  acre 500  pounds. 

"  "  corn       "      "    25bu8helB. 

"  "  tobacco"      "    700  pounds. 

"  "  Irish  potatoes,  per  acre 60  bushels. 

"  "  sweet        "         "      "   76        " 

"'  "  peanuts  "      "    65        " 

The  usual  form  of  renting  throughout  the  county  is  for  part  of  the 
<;rops,  the  terms  generally  being  as  follows :  Where  the  land-owner 
furnishes  everything  but  the  labor,  he  gets  one-half;  and  where  he 
only  furnishes  the  land,  he  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.  The  usual 
terms  of  sale  are  for  one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years, 
without  interest,  a  vendor's  lien  being  retained  to  secure  payment  of  un- 
paid purchase  money. 

Labor,  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  people  of  Benton  county  are 
more  independent  of  farm  labor  than  those  of  its  neighboring  coun- 
ties, but  still  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  good  hands,  which,  at  present, 
are  very  scarce.  The  principal  available  labor  now  is  negro  labor, 
which  is  very  unreliable;  there  are,  however,  some  white  laborers, 
and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  being  very  reliable.  The  people 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  white  men  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
w^ages,  but  they  insist  that  they  don't  want  any  fresh  installments  of 
negroes.  The  wages  usually  paid  for  hands  in  the  county  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  farm  hands,  per  year $180 

"      "         "       per  month 15  to  $20 

"      "  "       per  day 100 

Cooks,  per  month 4  to  5  . 

House  »ervant«,  i)er  month 5  to  6 

Good  cooks  are  greatly  in  demand,  but  the  demand  for  house  ser- 
vants is  small. 

Grasses.  As  yet  the  people  of  Benton  county  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  of  grasses,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  do  well.  Indeed,  a  very  few  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Camden  testify  that  their  limited  experience  proves  that  grasses  will 
do  well,  especially  herds-grass,  which  is  their  favorite.  Clover  yields 
well,  but  it  is  too  short-lived  to  be  profitable.     The  c^jaaxAxfc^  ^i  Vvj 
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that  is  saved  in  the  county  is  too  small  to  enable  even  an  approsimaw 
estimate  of  the  yield  per  acre  to  be  made  with  any  certainty. 

Srvaix,  Benton  is  a  good  county  for  the  growing  of  fruits,  but  there 
are  few  market  orchards;  peaches  and  plums  do  especially  well,  aacl 
they  are  ruaed  in  abundance  ou  almost  every  farm.  The  other  varie- 
ties of  fruits  also  thrive,  but  those  named  are  the  most  reliable,  luiil 
are  the  &Torite.^.  Grapes,  too,  bear  pmfusely,  the  domestic  is 
well  as  the  wild  varieties,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  tlie  beiriea  grown  in 
Tennessee,  are  grown  very  successfully. 

PwtiA  Prodiusts.  Lumber  is  not  regarded  as  an  article  of  cximmeree, 
though  good  qualities  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantities.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  River  some  attention  is  paid  to  rafting  logs, 
but  very  little  laniber  is  sawed  in  the  county,  only  sufficient  for  home 


Stook.     Little  or  no  attention  has  been  ]iaid  to  stock-raising;  every 
fiirmer  raises  enough  for  his  own  purposes,  and  a  sufficient  surplus  is 
raised  in  the  county  to  supply  the  towns  and  villages,  but  no  attentioo     ' 
'is  paid  to  raising-  stock  for  market.     Some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
ruse  sheep,  but  for  the  want  of  a  "  dog  law  "  they  have   been  ansol^  . 
cessful. 

GaTne  and  Fish.  There  is  very  little  game  in  Benton  county,  and 
such  as  there  is,  is  very  small ;  a  few  deer  are  occasionally  found  on 
the  Tennessee  and  Sandy  rivers.  But  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fi^h  in  the  rivers,  and  in  all  the  creeks,  the  principal  varieties  beii^ 
buflalo,  cat,  some  trout  and  perch.  As  a  general  thing,  game  fish  are 
scarce. 

Markets.  Nashville,  Louisville,  Memphis  and  Evansville  are  the 
principal  markets,  by  way  of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  and  the 
Memphis  and  Louisville  railroads,  and  the  Tennessee  River. 

Ifte  PeopU.  As  a  general  rule,  the  people  are  very  law-abiding  and 
work  well,  but  they  are  not  the  thriftiest  people  in  the  world.  In  &ct 
they  might  do  much  better,  but  as  a  class  they  seem  satisfied  to  work, 
and  make  just  enough  to  live  on  codtfortably.  There  seems  to  be  lees 
disposition  to  get  rich  among  the  farmers  than  is  usually  seen  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  indeed,  they  are  the  most  contented  and  the  most  easily  sat- 
isfied people  in  West  Tennessee,  if  not  in  the  South, 

Immigration  and  Emigration.     Those  who  are  in  the  coanty  aeeBl    ' 
satisfied  to  remain  there,  and  the  result  is  that  very  few  leave;  tfaoM 
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who  do  leave  generally  go  to  Texas  and  Missouri.  And  since  the  war 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  cJf  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Benton,  and  the  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that 
the  population  of  the'eounty  continues  about  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  and  undergoes  but  little  change.  A  man  may  leave  and  return 
after  many-years'  absence,  and  reasonably  expect  to  find  many  familiar 
faces.  The  people,  however,  will  heartily  welcome  white  men  and 
their  families,  without  regard  to  political  antecedents  or  proclivities, 
provided  they  will  come  of  their  "  own  free  will  and  accord.''  They 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  trouble  themselves  much  to  induce  immigra- 
tion. It  is  due  them  to  say  that  they  are  eminently  sociable  as  a 
people. 

Rocuh,  The  county  roads  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  have  but 
little  attention  paid  to  them.  The  people  have  no  confidence  in  the 
new  road  law,  which  has  never  been  enforced  in  the  county.  There 
are  no  improved  roads  in  Benton  county. 

Railroads.  At  present  there  are  but  two  railroads  passing  through 
the  county  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  which  passes  through  its 
center  from  east  to  west  and  the  Memphis  and  Louisville,  which 
just  touches  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county.  Efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  build  k  road  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  Johnsonville,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  to  be  called  the  Cairo  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  but 
as  yet  the  prospects  are  not  flattering. 

Towns  andVillagcs,  Benton  county  is  well  supplied  with  towns  and 
villages,  which  are  scattered  about  promiscuously — those  at  all  deserv- 
ing of  mention  being  as  follows : 

Camden,  the  county  seat,  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  county, 
has  about  300  inhabitants,  is  the  center  of  trade  in  the  county,  has  a 
court-house  and  jail,  three  churches,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian,  and  two  good  schools.  It  has  also,  among  other  busi- 
ness-house, a  stock  store,  which  is  deserving  of  mention.  It  is  owned 
by  a  joint  stock  company,  numbering  175  (mostly  farmers)  members, 
with  a  cash  capital  of  $6,000.  The  stockholders  in  the  aggregate 
being  worth  $100,000.  The  shares  are  twenty-five  dollars  each, 
and  no  one  stockholder  is  allowed  to  own  more  than  twenty  shares, 
and  every  stockholder  is  allowed  to  purchase  all  the  goods  he  needs  for 
his  family  use  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  on  first  cost.  It  is  a 
chartered  institution,  having  been  regularly  incorporated  under  the 
fityle  of  ''The  People's  Company,"  in  April,  1872,  when  there  were 
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only  forty  members.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  order  of  the  Paft^ 
rons  of  Husbandry,  and  any  one  not  in  the  interest  of  a  merchant  can 
become  a  stockholder,  with  all  the  privileges  which  llie  others  enjoj* 

Mt.  Carmel  is  a  small  village,  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Gamden, 
with  about  thirty  inhabitants.  Coxburg  is  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ciun- 
den,  and  has  about  thirty  inhabitants.  Bockport  is  a  shipping  pcunt 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  is  eleven  miles  south^^ast  of  GamdoL 
Thompson's  Point  is  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  is  nine  miles  soo^ 
east  of  Camden.  Wills'  Point  is  also  pn  the  Tennessee  River,  and  » 
seven  miles  east  of  Camden.  Sales'  Landing  on  the  same  river  is  sevn 
miles  south-east  of  Camden.  Point  Mason  is  also  on  the  same  river  and 
is  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Camden.  West  Danville  is  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville  Railroad,  and  is  twenty-three  miles  north-east  of  Camden. 
Benton  Ridge  is  a  depot  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad,  and 
is  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Camden.  Big  Sandy  is  also  a  depot  on  tlie 
same  road,  and  is  fourteen  miles  north  of  Camden.  Barter  Hill  is  six 
miles  north-west  of  Camden.  Sawyer's  Mills  is  six  miles  west  of 
Camden.  All  of  these  places,  except  Camden,  are  very  small,  and 
have  a  neighborhood  importance  on  account  of  having  in  them 
blacksmith  shops,  and  some  of  them  stores  and  post-office.  In  this 
connection,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  post-offices  are  not  conven- 
ient to  all  sections  of  the  county.  A  great  many  were  abandoned  du- 
ring the  war,  which  have  not  since  been  revived.  The  result  is,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  have  to  ride  to  Camden  to  get  their 
mails. 

Milh  and  Factories,  The  fall  of  the  streams  in  the  count\'  is  very 
slight,  and  the  result  is  there  are  few  mills.  The  average  milling  dis- 
tance is  not  less  than  five  miles.  There  are  two  or  three  small  tobacco 
factories  in  the  county,  but  thej'  have  only  a  local  importance. 

For  school  statistics,  see  Part  I  of  this  Report. 

Churches.  Nearly  every  neighborhood  has  churches  convenient, 
representing  some  one  or  more  of  the  Christian  denominations.  The 
denominations  rank  in  numbers  and  wealth  as  follows :  1st,  Metho- 
dist; 3d,  Cumberland  Presbyterian;  3d,  Baptist;  in  the  southern  pari 
of  the  county  there  is  one  congregation  of  Reformers  or  Christians. 
As  a  general  thing  Sunday-schools  are  not  kept  up  in  the  coontiy 
churches,  and  but  indifferently  in  the  towns  and  villages.  No  news* 
paper  is  published  in  the  connty. 
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CARROLL  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Huntingdon. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Weakley 
and  Henry,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Benton  and  Decatur,  on 
the  south  by  Henderson  and  Madison  counties,  and  on  the  west  by 
Gibson  county.  There  are  about  625  square  miles  of  territory  in 
the  county.  The  number  of  acres  exclusive  of  town  lots  assessed 
for  taxation  in  1873,  was  352,030,  valued  at  $3,153,880.  The 
county  is  divided  in  twenty-five  civil  districts  and  seventy-five  school 
districts,  giving  an  average  of  three  school  districts  to  each  civil  dis- 
trict. This  division  into  school  districts  was  made  under  the  new  school 
law.     There  are  no  natural  divisions  which  are  worthy  of    remark. 

History.  On  the  9th  day  of  November,  1821,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Western  District  into  counties,  and  under  and  by  authority  of  this  act 
the  county  of  Carroll  was  formally  organized  on  the  11th  day  of 
March  1822. 

First  Settlers,  The  old  pioneers  who  first  settled  in  the  section  of 
country  now  embraced  in  Carroll  county,  were  originally  from  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  were  from  the  older  counties  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

Topography,  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Huntingdon,  which  i» 
located  very  near  the  center  of  the  county,  the  surface  character  of  the 
country  is  very  broken;  going  north  from  three  to  four  miles  the  coun- 
try becomes  quite  level,  and  continues  so  until  the  county  line  is  reached; 
going  south  without  being  hilly,  the  country  is  broken ;  going  west^ 
five  or  six  miles,  a  very  level  and  very  rich  body  of  land  is  Teached, 
which  extends  to  the  west  county  line ;  going  east  the  county  is  rather 
broken  for  about  nine  miles,  when  it  becomes  very  much  broken,  and 
even  hilly. 

Soil.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  gray  color,  with  a  reddish  subsoil, 
which  is  very  retentive  of  moisture.  But  there  is  a  light  sandy  soil  in 
various  sections  of  the  county,  on  which  cotton  does  better  than  on  the 
gray  lauds,  but  even  on  that  it  pays  well  to  raise  it. 

Oeolofficai  Formations,  As  a  general  rule,  the  county  is  very  free 
from  rocks,  but  in  the  eastern  part  there  is  occasionally  a  formation  of 
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sandstone  found,  which  generally  lies  near  the  surface,  but  it  is  some- 
times reached  by  well-diggers  at  a  depth  ranging  from  three  to  six  feet 
These  formations,  however,  are  very  limited  in  extent,  and  have  only 
a  local  interest.  It  may  also  be  well  to  notice  that  in  various  portions 
of  the  county  a  very  singular  looking  sand  is  found,  sometimes  at  or  very 
near  the  surface,  but  for  the  most  part  at  a  depth  ranging  from  eigh- 
teen inches  to  five  and  six  feet.  In  color  it  varies  considerably,  some- 
times presenting  a  reddish  appearance,  at  another  time  or  place  assum- 
ing rather  a  yellowish  cast,  while  in  other  places  its  color  is  almost 
white ;  again  beds  of  it  are  found  which  are  something  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  and  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  county  all  or  most  of 
these  colors  may  be  found  in  one  bed,  mixed  with  a  pasty  colored  clay. 
It  seems  generally  to  run  in  veins,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  fossil 
leaves  and  even  semi-petrified  twigs  and  tree  limbs  are  found  in  these 
beds. 

Rivera  and  Creeks.  The  county  is  reasonably  well  watered  with 
perennial  streams,  of  which  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice* 

Big  Sandy  enters  the  county  from  Henderson  county,  ranges  north- 
east, cutting  ofi^  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county,  and  empties  into 
the  Tennessee  River  in  Henry  county.  Beaver  Creek  rises  in  the 
county,  with  two  heads,  one  -in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
whicli  ranges  west ;  the  other  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county 
and  ranges  north-west,  uniting  about  two  miles  souUi-east  of  the  town  of 
Huntingdon,  thence  ranging  west,  and  empties  into  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Obion  River.  Crooked  Creek  enters  Carroll  county  on  its  north- 
orn  boundary  near  the  centre  of  the  line  from  Henry  countv,  #nges 
south-west,  and  intersects  Beaver  Creek  about  four  miles  from  the  \ve?t 
boundary  line,  forming  the  South  Fork  of  the  Obion  River.  Roedv 
Crcok,  in  the  south-western  ])art  of  the  county,  ranges  about  north- 
^^est,  and  empties  into  the  Soutli  Fork  of  the  Obion.  Ruthorfonl 
York  of  the  Obion  rises  in  Henderson  county,  enters  Carroll  in  the 
soiitli-westcrn  part  of  the  county,  ranges  north-west  through  the  county- 
Forked  Deer  enters  the  county  on  its  southern  line,  near  the  western 
corner,  and  cuts  off  the  south-west  corner  of  the  countv. 

The  above  named  streams,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  ver}'  conve- 
nient to  a  large  proportion  of  the  county,  are  fed  by  springs;  those 
west  of  Huntingdon  have  sandy  beds,  the  others  have  all  muddv  beds. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  springs  in  the  eoiuity,  some  of  them  Wing 
quite  strongly  impregnated  willi  sulphur,  while  others  are  chalybeate, 
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but  most  of  them  are  freestone.  The  principal  dependence  for  stock- 
water  is  in  the  rivers,  creeks  and  branches,  but  for  household  purposes 
wells  and  cisterns  are  mainly  relied  on. 

Land  Statistms.  In  1870  there  were  960  farms  in  Carroll  county,  of 
all  sizes,  of  which  number  there  were  three  having  more  than  three 
and  under  ten  acres;  sixty  having  more  than  ten  and  under  twenty 
acres;  447  having  more  than  twenty  and  under  fifty  acres;  226  having 
more  than  fifty  and  under  one  hundred  acres;  180  having  more  than 
one  hundred  and  under  five  hundred  acres ;  and  only  four  having 
more  than  five  hundred  acres,  and  these  four  had  each  less  than  one 
thousand  acres.  Since  1870,  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
matter  of  clearing  lands,  but  it  has  been  so  small  that  it  scarcely 
admits  of  being  estimated.  The  cash  value  of  these  farms  in  1870 
was  $1,671,572,  while  the  cash  value  of  the  farming  implements  and 
machinery  was  $114,585,  which  value  has  not  increased  to  any  great 
extent.  In  1873  there  were  probably  not  less  than  33Jper  cent,  of  all 
the  open  lands  in  the  hands  of  renters,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the 
balance,  say  33J  per  cent,  of  the  whole^  is  worked  by  hired  hands  for 
for  money,  or  on  shares,  while  only  about  33 J  per  cent,  is  worked  by  the 
land  owners  themselves.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
that  scarcely  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  lands  now  open  in  the  county 
are  really  untillable.  The  amount  of  lands  in  the  county  which  are  for 
sale,  at  reasonable  prices,  is  probably  20  per  cent.,  owned  by  persons 
who  have  large  bodies  of  lands;  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  20 
per  cent,  is  land  which  is  open  and  ready  for  cultivation.  The  average 
prices  for  lands  in  the  county  are  about  as  follows  : 

Best  improved  land,  per  acre $30  to  $40 

Medium  lands 15  to    20 

Inferior  lands 5  to      8 

In  many  of  the  West  Tennessee  counties  quite  a  difference  is  made 
in  the  prices  of  the  uplands  and  the  lowlands,  but  in  Carroll  county, 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  such  distinction  made.  The  average 
rental  of  lands  in  the  county  is  about  as  follows : 

Cotton  and  com  lands,  per  acre $3.50,  or  one-third  of  the  crop. 

Meadow  and  grain  lands    "      One-third  of  the  crop. 

When  the  land-owner  furnishes  everything  but  the  labor,  and  crops 
on  shares,  he  gets  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  usual  terms  of  sale  are, 
one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  lien  retained  for 
the  unpaid  purchase  money. 
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Labor.  Labor  is  very  scarce,  the  people  having  to  rely  principtUj 
upon  negroes,  who  are  indolent  and  not  trustworthy  as  a  dass.  There 
are  some  white  laborers,  but  they,  too,  as  a  general  rale,  are  not  re- 
garded as  reliable.  Good  white  laborers  are  very  much  wanted,  and 
they  can  command  the  following  prices : 

Farm   hands   (with  board)  per  year - $la0 

"  "  "  "         "    month 15  to  $30 

"  "  "  "  "    day      1 

Harvest    "  "  u         u       u        2 

Cooks  "  "  "     month 8  to    10 

IJouse  servants   "  "  "  "      10  to    12 

Mechanics  "  "  "    day       2  to     4 

ProducUt.     The  county  generally  produces  well,  and  the  following 
averages  of  crops  may  be  relied  on : 

Ck>m,  per  acre .' 22  boahelft. 

Cotton      "       GOOto^OOllK. 

Wheat      "       8  biuhel& 

Tobacco    "       800  Iha. 

Oats  "       15  bnahdiL 

Potatoes,  Irish,  per  acre 20  to  90  bosbek 

Potatoes,  sweet,      "       25  to  40      " 

The  cotton  generally   rankf?  from  good  ordinary  to  low  middling: 

the  tobacco  is  of  a  goo<l  (jiiality,  but  not  much  i>  raised  ;  oats  do  well 
somerinus,  but  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  rust,  but  few  are  rai^?^ 
The  following  crops  were  realized  in  1870,  and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
what  the  people  of  Carroll  county  are  doing  in  1874: 

Whiat  rai.-*il 9.S.S7"2  busiieK. 

Corn  "     777.^22        - 

Oat-  "     ~     4,2'^ 

T(»baoco     "      10,'^4<^  p.Min(i-. 

G.tt  .n  •     ^.02:^  bnlt-^. 

W.M.l  •♦      ~  13/44  piinvU 

Poiatoe-j.  Tri>h,  raised -13  bu*hels. 

Poiat»»e.-. -wtvl       •*     371 

Piitttr 272  OS3  j*.nna-. 

Chcv^ -1.4"o 

Hay ~         lOS  tons, 

S^»njhum —     8,065  gallon*. 

Hoiuy -     3,135  pounds. 

In   this   s:\me  connection   may   be  very   appropriately  given  a  few 
other  stati>tics  as  illusrrutinii:  the  industries  of  the  countv : 

Value  of  home  manufactures $  ^,455 

animals  slaughtered,  etc ^  312,707 

all  live  stock ^-. 910,2^ 
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Number  of  horses 3,517 

"  mules  and  asses 2,265* 

"  milch  cows 4,076 

"  working  oxen 857 

"  other  cattle 4,505 

"  sheep 10,822 

"  swine 35,018 

Grasses.  Clover  and  herds-grass  have  long  been  the  favorite  grasses 
in  the  county,  but  of  late  years  clover  has  been  giving  place,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  timothy,  which  is  now  extensively  sowed.  The  German 
millet  is  also  coming  into  favor  in  many  neighborhoods,  but  as  yet  it 
cannot  be  classed  as  one  of  the  general  crops  of  the  county.  The  es- 
timated average  yields  of  these  grasses  is  as  follows :  Herds-grass  and 
timothy  per  acre,  two  tons ;  German  millet,  three  tons.  There  is  also  in 
the  lowlands  over  the  county  a  wild  grass,  called  locally,  swamp  grass, 
which  is  said  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  of  which  stock  of  all  kinds  are 
remarkably  fond.     This  swamp  grass  stands  a  drought  well. 

Fruit,  Vines  and  Berries,  The  most  reliable  fruits  are  the  peach 
and  the  apple ;  pears  do  well,  especially  the  standard  varieties,  but  the 
dwarfs  are  short  lived  and  unreliable ;  plums  aiid  cherries  likewise  do 
tolerably  well,  but  they  are  not  much  valued  or  cultivated.  Every 
year  there  is  fruit  in  some  neighborhoods  of  the  county,  and  about 
"every  other  year^'  a  good  crop  may  be  relied  on.  Grapes,  espe- 
cially the  wild  varieties,  seem  to  thrive  particularly  well,  but  most 
of  the  domestic  varieties  are  subject  to  more  or  less  rot,  which  fact 
prevents  them  from  becoming  an  article  of  export  from  the  county* 
Berries  of  the  kinds  usually  found  in  West  Tennessee  grow  in  great 
abundance,  and  are  regarded  as  being  vei^  reliable.  The  muscadine 
is  abundant. 

Forest  Products,  Good  lumber  can  be  procured  in  the  county  at 
from  $15  to  $20  per  thousand  feet,  principally  yellow  poplar,  but  there 
is  some  red  gum ;  the  other  varieties  are  very  scarce,  and  but  little  is 
shipped. 

Stock  and  Stoch-ramng,  But  very  few  persons  are  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  stock.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  wild  grass  which  abounds,  and  the  ex- 
tensive ranges  in  the  county  peculiarly  adapt  it  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  Berkshires  are  the  favorite  hogs  in  the  county,  and  a 
dog  law  is  very  much  wanted,  and  would  be  very  popular  with  the 
farmers,  most  of  whom  would  raise  sheep,  but  cannot  do  so  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  sheep-killing  dogs  which  infest  the 
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Game  and  Fish.  There  is  very  little  game  in  Carroll  county :  prin- 
cipally turkeys,  squirrels  and  birds,  and  they  are  rapidly  getting  scarce. 
Fish,  also,  are  becoming  very  scarce,  the  most  numerous  varieties  be- 
ing trout,  perch,  suckers  and  cat,  and  a  very  few  buffalo. 

3Iarkets.  The  princijMil  markets  are  Nashville,  Memphis  and  Louis- 
ville, via  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville  railroads.  There  is  also  a  good  home  market  for  eveiything 
which  one  may  have  to  buy  or  sell. 

Population,  According  to,  the  census  report  i»f  1870  the  populatioi 
of  Carroll  county  was  as  follows:  Whitei?,  14,648;  colored,  4,7M; 
total,  19,447. 

The  Peopk.  As  a  general  rule  the  people  are  industrious  and  thrifty, 
and  there  is  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  manifested,  especially 
among  the  farming  classes.  New  buildings  are  going  up,  old  ones 
are  being  improved,  fences  are  being  built,  and  to  a  ver^-  limited  ex- 
tent new  lands  are  being  cleared  and  made  ready  for  cultivation.  The 
court  records  show  that  the  people  are  generally  law-abiding,  birt 
there  is  probably  more  litigation  in  proportion  to  the  ]K>pulation  thin 
in  anv  other  countv  in  West  Tennessee. 

F<irinlivj  Olid  F(fnn<ri<,  Since  the  war,  there  has  been  a  verv  crnid- 
iiil  and  marked  improvement  in  the  manner  of  farming: :  but  t  viii  in 
1S73  the  farmers  read  but  little  on  the  subieet  of  farmiiicj,  or  <^u  anv 
other  subject,  and  ajirieulture,  as  a  science,  is  but  little  under-r-Mxl. 
T.iere  is  some  machinery  in  use,  bur  verv  little,  and  there  i>  rert;.inlv 
gr-:it  room  for  improvement.  A  very  insignificant  proportion  o{  the 
]>•  >])le  are  snl)scribers  to  agricultural  papers  and  journals. 

liA:niqrai\i>,,  anri  F.nir/rafion.  Durinir  the  iiast  tive«>r>ix  vt-ar^  ven' 
few  f .'iiilie^  or  individu'l<  have  movfd  into  the  omnTv  :  thc-e  lew 
jv'in'ipiiHy  from  fyi<r  Tennessee  and  from  N«»rtli  C'arolina.  while 
<•  -asionallv  one  from  Viririnia  finds  his  wav  into  tlu^  o«»nntv.  The 
]».  oplr  rxi>res<  theniselve<  as  beimr  anxious  to  welcome  ir«»od  M-ttler?, 
but  ilu  V  'nave  a<  yet  made  no  effort  worthy  of  the  name  to  induce  peo- 
j>le  to  miike  their  homes  with  them.  They  will  be  glad  to  have  set- 
tl'-rs  coine  in,  witlnmt  respect  to  color  or  political  pn.>clivities.  Some 
iamilie«-  ijave  left  the  county  recently,  most  of  them  going  to  Arkansas 
a:)d  Tcxr;<.  l»ut  the  ireneral  disjM\«iition  of  the  ]>eople  is  to  stay  at  home, 
t.at  i-  i.«  s  tv,  in  the  county,  but  it  is  said  that  they  are  e<pi:illv  as  fond 
o:  •••nrininix  themselves  to  their  resjx^ctive  homes,  the  result  being  thii 
Jliey  are  not  noted  for  their  sociabilitv. 
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Roads.  As  a  general  rule  the  roads  in  the  county  are  in  a  very 
neglected  condition,  and  often  in  the  winter  they  are  nearly  impassi- 
ble. The  people  seem  to  be  so  much  absorbed  in  the  raising  of  cotton 
that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  the  result  is 
obvious.  The  road  law  of  1872-3  is  not  in  force  in  the  county,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be. 

Railroads,  The  railroad  facilities,  however,  are  very  good,  and  the 
prospects  are  very  encouraging.  The  Nashville  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  runs  through  the  county,  entering  it  from  Benton  county, 
rangingin  a  south- west wardly  direction  to  Huntingdon,  running  thence 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  McKenzie.  The  Memphis  and 
Louisville  Railroad  enters  the  county  from  Gibson  county  at  Milan, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  line  between  Gibson  and  Carroll  counties, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  running  thence  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  passing  out  of  Carroll  into  Henry  at  McKenzie,  which  is  on 
the  dividing  line  between  Carroll  and  Henry  counties,  and  very  near 
the  center  of  that  line.  The  Tennessee  Central,  which  is  to  run  from 
Huntingdon  to  the  town  of  Fulton,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the 
county  of  Lauderdale,  is  under  contract  from  Huntingdon  to  Trenton, 
in  Gibson  county,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  completed. 

Totims  and  Villages.  Huntingdon,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  county ;  has  a  population  of  about  800  inhabitants ; 
has  four  churches,  representing  the  following  denominations:  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North ; 
Cumberland  Presbyterian, and  Colored  Methodist;  has  as  its  only  public 
buildings  the  court-house  and  jail ;  is  quite  a  good  looking  town,  is 
growing  some,  and  does  a  heavy  business;  has  a  depot  on  the  Nash- 
ville and  Northwestern  Railroad,  the  contemplated  northern  terminus 
of  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad,  and  also  of  the  comtemplated  rail- 
road from  Jackson.  Over  4,100  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  this 
point  in  1873. 

McKenzie  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  and 
the  Memphis  and  Louisville  railroads;  is  12  miles  north-west  of  Hunt- 
ington; has  about  1,000  inhabitants;  is  quite  an  active  business  point; 
is  growing  rapidly ;  is  the  seat  of  Bethel  College,  which  institution  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has 
about  eighty  students;  also  of  McKenzie  College,  which  has  about  170 
students,  and  is  a  private  enterprise ;  has  three  churches,  representing 
the   following   denominations:     Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Souths 
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Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist;  has  also  one  foui 
planing  mill,  one  floiiring-mill,  three  cotton  gins,  two  colored 
(Methodist  and  Baptist)  and  two  colored  schools.  Trezevant ; 
on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad;  is  twelve  and  a  1 
west  of  Huntingdon;  has  a  population  of  about  250  in 
Mcl^cmoresville  is  on  the  contemplated  line  of  the  Tennesse 
Railroad;  is  nine  miles  west  of  Huntingdon;  has  about  20 
tants;  is  the  seat  of  a  fine  institution  of  learning  known  1 
Seminary,  with  104  students.  Atwood  is  on  the  Memphis  a: 
ville  Railroad,  fifteen  miles  of  Huntingdon ;  has  about  100  in 
Lavinia  is  a  small  village,  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Hu 
with  about  150  inhabitants.  Clarksburg  is  nine  miles  south 
ingdon,  and  has  about  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Buena  Visi 
miles  east  of  Huntingdon,  and  has  50  inhabitants.  Hollow 
depot  on  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad ;  is  ten  1 
of  Huntingdon,  and  has  about  200  inhabitants.  Marlborouj 
teen  miles  north-east  of  Huntingdon,  and  has  about  200  in 
Macedonia  is  a  small  village,  nine  miles  north  of  Huntic 
the  seat  of  Macedonia  College,  and  has  about  60  inhabitants 
Creek  is  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Huntingdon,  and  has 
inhabitants.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  towns  and  villa, 
convenient  distances  throughout  the  county,  thus  giving  t 
good  post-office  and  commercial  facilities. 

Waier-'poweVy  Mllh  and  Manufactories,  The  streams  of  tl 
are  very  sluggish,  hence  there  is  no  excellent  watcr-pow 
county.  However,  mills  are  generally  very  conveniently  lo 
average  milling  distances  being  about  three  miles,  and  mos 
are  very  good.  There  is  no  strictly  merchant  mill  in  the  co 
the  saw-mills  generally  saw  lumber  for  the  home  trade, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Huntingdon  the  Shiloh  cotton  factory 
which  it  is  proposed  will  lUAnufacture  cotton  cloths,  but  as 
only  running  spindles,  and  employs  about  twenty-five  hands. 

Schools  and  School  Statistics,     Public  schools  are   not  fav 
J^  tax  for  that  purpose  is  unpopular.     There  are,  however,  m 

private  schools,  and  the  public  schools  are  kept  up  for  a  fe 
each  year.     Tlie  scholastic  population  is  5,697. 

Religious  Statistics.  Churches  are  conveniently  located  wi 
to  most  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  county,  representing  t\\ 
ing  denominations :     Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Cu 
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Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Christian ;  there  are  also  some  representa- 
tives of  the  denominations  of  Primitive  Baptist,  but  the  church  is  very 
weak.     Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  lodges  are  quite  common. 

Newspapers.  There  are  two  newspapers  published  in  the  county : 
one,  the  Tennessee  Republican,  is  a  Republican  paper,  published  at 
Huntingdon,  and  has  a  good  circulation;  the  other  is  the  McKenzie 
Times,  which  is  a  Democratic  paper,  published  at  McKenzie — it  also 
has  a  good  circulation.  The  people  in  the  county  are  not  great  readers 
of  newspapers,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  secular,  religious  and 
agricultural  press  is  patronized. 

Fair  Association.  At  McKenzie  is  an  association  known  as  the 
''  McKenzie  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,"  which  is  in  its 
third  year,  and  is  in  a  good  condition.  The  people  in  the  county  man- 
ifest much  interest  in  its  success.  The  farmers  have  numerous  organi- 
zations. 


CROCKETT  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Alamo,  or  Cageville. 

Crockett  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Gibson 
and  Dyer,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Madison  and  Gibson,  on  the 
south  by  the  counties  of  Haywood  and  Madison,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  counties  of  Haywood  and  Dyer.  According  to  the  best  informa- 
tion to  be  had  on  this  subject,  without  an  accurate  survey,  the  county 
contains  about  275  square  miles.  The  number  of  acres  assessed  for 
taxation,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  is  163,658,  valued  at  $2,661,121. 
There  are  thirteen  civil  districts  in  the  county,  and  thirteen  school  dis- 
tricts organized  under  the  school  law  of  1872,  the  school  districts  cor- 
responding with  the  civil  districts.  The  county  has  no  natural  di- 
visions, but  being  composed  of  parts  taken  from  the  counties  of 
Gibson,  Haywood,  Dyer  and  Madison,  it  is  very  convenient  to  refer 
to  certain  sections  of  the  county,  as  the  Gibson,  Haywood,  Dyer  or 
I^Iadison  fraction. 

History.  The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  the  organi- 
zation of  Crockett  county  was  passed  July  7,  1870,  but  was  amended 
in  1872,  and  in  April,  1872,  the  organization  was  effected. 
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Physical  Geography,  (Jeology  and  Soil.  The  country  arounfl  Alamo, 
the  touuty  seat,  is  ktvel  for  from  three  to  five  miles  in  every  ilirectwo. 
GoiDg  north  fmrn  Alamo,  the  county  is  level  to  the  eoiinty  Hik-,  going 
south,  it  is  the  same  way,  going  west  it  is  level  for  abuut  three  niilM, 
nod  is  theu  billy  to  the  county  line;  eastward,  it  is  level  until  the 
Modisoti  fraction  is  reached,  about  three  miles  from  Alamo,  when  it 
becomes  (juite  hilly;  north-west  from  Alamo,  the  hilly  counlrj'  etm- 
meiioe.s  ill  about  two  miles  and  extends  to  the  county  line.  There  an 
no  hard  rocks  to  be  found  on  the  surface  or  under  it.  In  dipging 
welle,  sand  is  reached  at  about  thirty-five  feet  below  the  surlace  in  raoil 
sections  of  the  county.  The  underlying  formation  is  the  I^Graap 
Sands,  116  of  the  map,  but  this  is  generally  covered  by  the  Onmi* 
Band,  which  gives  character  to  the  region. 

The  best  lands  are  in  civil  districts  numbers  eight  and  twelve,  wtid 
formerly  belonged  to  Haywood  county,  and  number  twelve,  which  w« 
taken  from  Dyer  county.  Number  thirteen  is  also  a  rich  body  of  laml, 
The  color  of  the  soil  in  these  four  districts  is  very  dark»  (almast  black) 
and  has  no  sand.  The  poorest  lands  in  the  county  are  in  the  «ist«fl 
districts,  near  the  town  of  Gadsden,  on  the  Memphis  and  Lfiuisvill* 
Railroad,,  the  color  of  the  sflil  being  reddish.  The  northern  and  sonth- 
em  districts,  though  not  as  good  as  those  in  the  western  part  of  ih* 
county,  (numbers  eight,  ten,  twelve  and  thirteen)  are  better  than  ihos< 
in  the  eastern  part,  and  yield  very  well. 

The  staples  in  the  county  are  cotton  and  corn,  though  only  corn 
enough  is  raised  to  supply  the  annual  home  demand. 

Health.  The  health  of  the  county  is  not  first-rate,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  what  are  called  the  "West  Tennessee  bottoms"  Uonler  it  od 
the  north  and  south,  and  there  Is  too  much  malaria.  It  will  compart 
very  favorably,  however,  with  other  counties  in  this  respect  in  tie 
Bame  section  of  country.  ' 

Rivers,  Creehi  avd  Sprinff*.  Crockett  is  not  as  well  watei-od  as  manT 
other  counties  in  West  Tennessee,  the  following  named  streams  being  I 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  especial  mention :  South  Fork  of  the  Forii«  1 
Deer  River,  forms  tlie  soutliern  boundary  line  of  the  county.  Mi(ldll| 
Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  River  forms  the  northern  boundary.  Poei  j 
Creek  rises  about  300  yards  north  of  the  town  of  Alamo,  ruuii  north- 
west, and  empties  into  the  main  Forked  Pev.  River  near  ihf  (own  «f  J 
Dyersburg,  about  twenty-fiKJBJllriljHHHnK    Cjrptess  Creek  n 
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in  Madison  county^  runs  north-west,  and  empties  into  Forked  Deer 
River  ten  miles  north  of  Alamo.  There  are  very  few  springs  in  the 
county,  and  none  of  them  are  very  bold  or  noteworthy.  For  a  supply 
of  stock  water,  the  people  have  to  depend  on  artificial  ponds,  which 
are  easily  made  and  hold  well,  and  the  ponds  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks 
which  cease  to  run  in  summer.  Many  of  these  ponds  hold  water  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  dependence  for  household  pur- 
poses are  wells  and  cisterns.  The  water  in  all  parts  of  the  county  is 
freestone,  though  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Alamo  there  is  a  ^ood 
well  of  mineral  water,  which  is  thought  to  have  medicinal  virtues. 
The  water  has  not  been  analyzed ;  it  aflFects  the  liver  very  actively 
when  taken  even  in  small  quantities. 

Timber.  All  of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  found  usually  in 
West  Tennessee,  except  pine,  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  Crockett 
county,  though  the  varieties  mostly  abounding  are  oak  and  poplar. 

Land  Staiisiics.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  report 
of  the  products  of  Crockett  county  in  1873.  However,  according  to 
the  best  information  which  has  been  attainable,  the  following  estimates 
for  1872  are  very  nearly  correct  : 

Whole  number  of  faims 1,230 

Farms  having     3    to      10  acres \ 4 

"  "  10    to     20     "     31 

"  *•  20    to     60      "     715 

"  "  60    to    100      "     310 

"  "        100    to    500      "     166 

"  "500    tolOOO      "     4 

Total  value  (not  aasessed)  af  farms $3,106,460 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 140,152 

"          orchard  products 1,871 

"          forest  products 808 

"          home  manufactures..,^ 5,157 

"          all  Uve  stock 710,595 

Horses 2,239  number. 

Mules  and  Asses.^ 2,511 

Milch  Cows 2,610        " 

Other  CatUe ^ 5,299        " 

Sheep 2,824        " 

Swine 24,211        " 

Com  554,430  bushels. 

Wheit,'ViAteZ;r. 38,029      " 

Oats..  6,686      " 

Irish  Potatoes ~       2,328      « 

Sweet  Potatoes 7,630 

Cotton 7,500  bales. 

Wool.. 3751  ponnds. 

Butter -  20,293      " 
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The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  moat  prominent  crops  an;  as  M- 
lows:  ooUon,  TOOponnda;  ooni,.35  bushels;  wheat,  10  biLsbels.  "nien 
IB  very  Utde  tobaooo  raised,  the  amount  being  too   small  to  adnnt 
df  a  general  estimate  being  ma^e.     There  are  about   33^  per  cent,  of 
die  &rn^ing  lands  of  the  oonntgr  worked  by  renters,   the  rest  beii^ 
worked  uther  by  the  Und-ovners  or  ondet.  their  sapervisioii.    Tbt  ' 
osoal  terms  of  rent  ate  aa  foUorWis:  when  money   rent  is  reqniied  the   i 
prioee  pud  are,  fi)r  cotton  lands,  per  acre,  (4;   com   land,   (3:  smaS   ' 
grain  land,  $2.60.     Wben  part  of  the  crop  is  required,  tbe  land-owMT 
'  fiin&hing  on^  the  land,  be,  gets  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  com  and 
ODO-half  of  tihe  small  gnun.     "When  he  himishes  all  bat  the  labor,  lie   i 
gets  one-half  of  the  cotton  and  com,  and  two-thirds  of  the  smail  gnio.   i 
The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  land  in  the  county :  i 

...»..,-.„_...„ ...„ „  <20^  to  25.00  per  wa.     fl 

~...™ ^ -..._.. —    13.00  to  20.00     "  1 

™^..™- „ „ S.00  to  ia.00    -         9 


Not  leastluuififky  per'oeni'of  the  land  can  be  purchased  at  these 
prioee,  and  on  die  following  tenns  :  one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  om 
and  two  yean,  a  leia  being  reserved  on  the  land  to  secure  the  payoust 
of  tbe  second  and  third  installments. 

Labor.  Labor  is  very  scarce  throughout  the  county,  the  laboren 
being  principally  negroes,  who  are  very  unreliable.  Tbe  farmers  »■ 
peciaUy  are  very  anxious  to  welcome  good  laborers,  and  will  prefa 
white  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  work.  Laborers  can  command  the 
following  wages :  farm  hands,  per  year,  |180;  per  month,  $18;  per 
day,  $1 ;  cooks,  per  'month,  $7;  house  servants,  %6.  Cooks  are  ii 
great  demand,  though  the  demand  for  house  servants  is  not  so  grcaL 
Graata.  Very  few  persons  are  paying  any  attention  to  grasses,  tie 
"  cotton  fever  "  being  universal.  It  is  sud,  however,  that  herds-gns, 
•timothy  and  clover  all  do  well,  and  are  valuable  crops. 

Fruit.     In  the  eastern  section  of  the  county,  there  are  good  qoanli- 

ties  of  peaches  and  strawberries  rused  every  year.     The  standard 

rleties  of  pears  are  reliable,  and  not  mnch  subject  to  blight ;  bat 

attention  is  paid  to  them.    The  dwarf  varieties  are  short-lived  aod 

reliable.     In  the  other  sections  of  the  oovnty,  dIc    ' 

for  home  purposes,  peaches  and  jfe' 

cultivated  to  a  considerable  exi 

and  yield  well,  b 

well,  little  attei 


I  quanti- 
lanl  VI-  I 
<at  little  I 
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/SiocA  and  Stock-raising,  There  is  little  or  no  blooded  stock  in  Crock- 
ett county,  and  the  people  are  paying  no  attention  to  the  improvement, 
grazing  or  raising  of  stock.  There  are  a  few  Berkshire  hogs ;  but  little 
care  is  taken  with  them.  There  are  no  improved  breeds  of  sheep ; 
in  fact,  this  branch  of  industry  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

Markets,  Memphis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  are  the 
markets  to  which  all  the  cotton  and  other  produce  of  the  county  are 
carried  to  be  sold.  Memphis,  however,  gets  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  as 
it  is  only  eighty-six  miles  from  Alamo,  the  county-seat,  and  is  very 
accessible  via  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Kailroad. 

PopiUaiion.  Since  the  county  was  organized,  there  has  been  no  ac- 
curate estimate  made  of  the  population,  but  multiplying  the  voting 
population  (2,100)  by  5,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  fair  rule,  and 
it  gives  10,500  as  the  actual  population  of  the  county,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  are  colored. 

The  People,  As  a  mass,  the  people  are  not  well  educated.  They 
are/  however,  a  hard-working  and  law-abiding  people,  but  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  they  are  not  thrifty.  The  result  is,  that  while  they 
are  generally  in  comfortable  circumstances,  their  general  want  of  en- 
terprise is  felt  by  the  county,  which  is  developing  but  slowly.  The 
drawbacks  are,  the  want  of  a  wholesome  system  of  labor  and  the  scar- 
city of  railroads  and  good  schools. 

Immigration  and  Emigration,  There  has  been  but  little  immigra- 
tion to  the  section  of  country  now  included  in  Crockett  county  since 
the  war.  The  majority  of  the  few  families  or  individuals  who  have 
moved  in  are  from  the  counties  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  with  a 
few  from  Mississippi.  Nor  has  there  been  much  disposition  manifested 
to  leave  the  county,  but  those  who  have  gone  went  to  Texas,  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  people 
are  very  conservative  in  their  views  and  feelings  generally,  and  will 
cordially  welcome  good  citizens,  regardless  of  political  opinions. 

County  Roads,  The  county  roads  of  Crockett  county  are  better 
than  the  average  in  West  Tennesiiee,  though  they  are  far  from  being 
first-class.  Though  the  new  road  law  is  not  in  force,  and  i^  not  likely 
to  be,  the  people  work  the  roads  sufficiently  to  render  them  passable  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Railroads.  The  only  railroad  now  running  through  the  county  is 
the  Memphis  and  Louisville,  which  passes  through  the  sooth-eastem 
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corner.  The  Tennessee  Central  is  chartered  and  surveyed  to  pass 
through  the  county,  and  will  doubtless  be  completed.  The  Holly 
Springs,  Brownsville  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  also  chartered  and  surveyed 
to  run  through  the  county,  but  its  prospects  at  present  are  not  very 
flattering. 

Tomm  and  Villager.  The  following  are  the  only  towns  and  villages 
in  the  county  worthy  of  mention :  Alamo,  the  county  seat,  (formerly 
called  Cageville)  is  located  very  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  has 
about  350  inhabitants.  Gadsden,  a  station  on  the  Memphis  and  Louis- 
ville Railroad,  is  eight  miles  east  of  Alamo,  and  has  about  150  inhab- 
itants. Bell's  Station,  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad,  is  six 
miles  south-east  of  Alamo,  and  has  about  400  inhabitants.  Lonefield  is 
five  miles  west  of  Alamo,  and  has  about  50  inhabitants.  Cairo  is  four 
miles  north-west  of  Alamo,  and  has  about  50  inhabitants.  Chestnut 
Bluff  is  fourteen  miles  west  of  Alamo,  and  has  about  100  inhabitants. 
Friendship  is  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Alamo,  and  has  about  350 
inhabitants.  Quincy  is  four  miles  north  of  Alamo,  and  has  only  one 
store  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  very  few  dwellings.  Crockett  Mills, 
seven  miles  north-west  of  Alamo,  is  a  very  small  place,  and  has  the 
best  steam  grist  and  saw-mill  and  cotton  gin  in  the  county. 

Milh,  The  average  milling  distance  throughout  the  county  is  about 
five  miles.  The  mills  are  generally  good,  and  there  are  numerous 
good  mill  sites  which  might  be  improved. 

Churches.  The  leading  denomination  in  the  county  is  the  Metho- 
dist, and  the  Christian  ranks  second.  There  is  also  a  number  of 
Baptist  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  county.  The 
church  advantages  are  very  good  throughout  the  county.  Any  per- 
son can  ride  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  and  attend  divine  wor- 
ship. In  the  towns  and  villages  Sunday  schools  are  generallv  well 
kept  up,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  country. 

Newspapers.  One  newspaper  is  published  in  the  county,  the  "Crock- 
ett County  Sentinel/'  a  democratic  weekly,  which  is  published  in 
Alamo.  It  was  established  in  May,  1873,  and  as  yet  has  a  limi- 
ted circulation.  As  a  general  rule  the  people  of  the  county  are  not 
a  reading  people,  and  but  few  papers  of  any  kind  circulate.  A  veiy 
small  number  of  political  and  religious  papers  are  taken^'but  the 
cultural  press  is  but  indifferently  patronized.  The  fiumen 
well  organized  in  Granges. 
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DECATUR  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Decaturville. 

Decatur  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Benton  county,  on  the 
eouth  by  the  Tennessee  River  and  Hardin  county,  on  the  east  by  the 
<;ounties  of  Henderson  and  Carroll,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tennessee 
River.  This  county  contains  about  550  square  miles.  The  number  of 
acres  returned  for  taxation,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  is  322,690,  valued 
at  $3,214,148,  or  nearly  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

Divmons.  There  are  twelve  civil  districts  and  twelve  school  districts 
in  the  county,  which  comprise  all  the  artifical  divisions  in  the  county. 
The  natural  divisions  are  those  which  are  created  by  the  various  creeks 
or  rivers.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  ther^  is  a  ridge,  known  in 
the  county  as  the  "  shore  line,"  which  traverses  the  county  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  forms  two  divisions  known  locally  as  the 
^*  sand  district"  and  the  "  rocky  district,"  the  former  being  west  of  the 
ridge  and  the  latter  being  east  of  it. 

History.  Decatur  county  was  formerly  a  part  of  Perry  county,  but 
in  November,  1845,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  passed  an  act, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1846,  dividing 
Perry  into  two  counties,  giving  to  that  of  the  old  county  lying  west  of 
the  Tennessee  River  the  name  of  "  Decatur  county,  in  honor  of  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Commodore  Decatur  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  of  whose  services  our  nation  should  be  proud  and  whose  mem- 
ory should  be  revered." 

Health  Statistics.  The  people  of  Decatur  county  claim  to  have  one 
of  the  healthiest  counties  in  West  Tennessee,  ai\d  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  neighborhoods,  this  claim  is  not  without  foundation.  In  those 
•  sections  of  the  county  which  are  subject  to  be  annually  overflowed  by 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  sec- 
tions there  is  more  than  a  usual  amount  of  sickness  grovring  out  of 
the  superabundance  of  miasmas  which  rise  from  the  overflowed  terri- 
tory. But  with  these  exceptions,  the  county  is  generally  healthy,  the 
prevailing  diseases,  in  summer  being  of  the  malarial  type,  and  in  the 
winter,  affection  of  the  lungs.  The  mortuary  list  of  the  county  will 
<K)mpare  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  other  river  counties  in  West 
Tennessee. 
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Physical  Geography.  A  large  portion  of  Decatur  is  included  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Plateau  or  Slope  of  West  Tennessee,  the  -remaining 
part  being  in  the  West  Tennessee  Valley.  The  character  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  until  the  river  l>lufis  are  reached  is 
a  rich  dark  alluvial  soil,  very  porous,  very  deep  and  very  productive. 
It  is  true  some  portions  of  this  county  are  annually  subject  to  over- 
flow, but  dn  the  high  grounds  are  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in 
the  State.  The  bluffs  range  with  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  average  distance  from  the  riv^er  being  about  one  and  a 
fourth  miles,  though  the  valley  in  some  places  is  as  much  as  two  mile* 
wide,  while  in  other  places  it  is  very  narrow,  the  bluffs  approaching 
very  near  to  the  river  banks.  West  of  the  bluffe  is  a  high,  dry  table 
land,  which  is  not  so  rich  and  not  nearly  so  productive  as  the  valley 
or  lowlands,  and  all  over  the  table  land  is  found  a  great  deal  of 
rock,  which  generally  lies  near  the  surface,  frequently  cropping  out 
above  ground.  This  indeed  is  the  general  character  of  this  section  of 
the  county  until  what  is  known  as  the  "  old  shore  line^^  is  reached, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south  through  the  county.  Decaturville, 
the  county  seat  is  located  uppn  this  ridge*  Groing  west  from  this  ridge 
toward  Henderson  county,  there  is  much  sand  and  the  districts  in  this 
part  of  the  county  are  known  locally  as  the  "  sand  districts,"  not  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  but  sand,  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rockv 
districts  ea<t  of  the  "  shore  line."  The  soil  in  these  "  sand  district-^' 
is  very  nie'llow,  productiv^e  and  rather  thirsty.  At  a  distance  below 
the  surface  of  about  eight  inches,  on  an  average,  is  a  light  culored, 
grayish  yellow  clay,  which  is  more  porous  than  clay  usually  is,  and  is 
therefore  more  thirstv.  But  on  the  whole  this  land  produces  verv 
well,  and  this  section  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fine  farming  country. 
As  a  general  rule  the  lowlands  are  planted  in  corn,  and  the  uplands  in 
cotton,  wheat  and  peanuts.  The  highlands  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  clover,  and  where  there  is  a  preponderance  of  sand  in  the 
soil,  herds-grass  and  peanuts  thrive  especially  well.  Wheat  generally 
does  better  in  those  sections  of  the  county  where  there  is  les.-^  sand,  and 
where  the  soil  is  stiifer  than  in  the  verv  sandv  sections.  In  various 
portions  of  the  county,  especially  upon  or  near  the  ridge,  are  numerous 
glades  or  bare  tracts  of  land,  sometimes  containing  several  acres,  which 
will  produce  nothing  in  the  way  of  vegetation,  but  an  occasional  bush 
or  little  patches  of  wiry  grass.  These  glades  result  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  gray  and  sometimes  reddish  marly  limestones,  which  con- 
tain occasionally  interstatified    thin   chertv   lavers.      The   surfau^e  i» 
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made  up  of  the  debris  from  these  rocks,  and  consists  of  marly  matter, 
mixed  with  angular  calcareous  and  flinty  gravel.  Fossil  shells,  cri- 
noids,  corals  and  sponges  from  the  limestones  are  found  in  comparative 
abundance,  mixed  with  the  debris,  and  have  made  this  region  of  glades 
classic  ground  to  palaeontologists.  These  glades  in  fact,  constitute  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Decatur  county. 

Farniations.  Beginning  at  a  point  about  six  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  county,  and  immediately  upon  or 
very  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  extending 
through  the  county  along  its  bank  and  out  from  the  river  to  a  distance 
varying  from  one-half  to  three  miles,  is  found  the  formation  known  as 
the  Niagara  Limestone.  The  formation  consists  of  thick-bedded  crys- 
talline and  fine  grained  j^limestones,  more  or  less  argillaceous,  and  oflen 
weathering  into  shales.  Most  of  the  limestones  are  sparry  and  crino- 
idal.  The  series  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  members,  the  sponge- 
bearing  bed  above  and  the  variegated  bed  below,  each  about  100  feet 
in  thickness.  The  lower  bed  is  an  alternation  of  gray,  red  and  mot- 
tled layers,  the  crinoidal  portions  sometimes  making  a  fair  marble; 
Much  of  the  mass  tends  to  crumble  into  shale.  The  limestone  of  the 
upper  beds  are  gray,  and  as  in  the  lower  beds,  much  of  it  weathers  into 
shaly  matter.  On  the  hill-sides  layers  of  this  limestone  frequently  out- 
crop in  two  or  three  successive  ledges,  separated  by  intervals  of  shale. 
Thin  layers  of  chert  or  flint  often  occur,  interstratified  with  the  lime- 
stone or  embeded  in  it.  In  the  report  of  .Henry  county  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  mention  is  made  of  a  bed  of  this  formation,  which  aflbrds  a 
very  fair  marble,  some  of  which  was  used  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  court-house  in  Paris.  It  belongs  to  the  variety  of  Tennessee 
marble  known  as  the  reddish  variegated  fossiliferous  marble,  and  sec- 
tions of  the  same  variety  are  found  in  Benton  county,  and  also  in  De- 
catur county,  though  in  Decatur  no  efibrts  have  been  made  to  develop 
the  wealth  of  the  beds.  Resting  on  the  Niagara  limestone  is  a  series 
of  blue  limestone,  full  of  shells,  and  known  as  the  Helderberg  for- 
mation. These  rocks  are  seen  about  Decaturville.  They  usually  out- 
crop further  west  from  the  river  than  the  Niagara.  The  western  side 
of  the  county,  from  north  to  south,  presents  a  far  more  recent  forma- 
tion than  those  of  the  limestones  mentioned.  It  is  a  bed  of  sand  with 
with  more  or  less  of  clayey  leaves,  and  is  known  as  the  Coflee  sand. 
Overlying  all  the  formations  mentioned,  patches  of  the  superficial 
group  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  as  the  Orange  sand,  are 
occasionally  met  with.    The  Orange  sand  consists  of  sand  and  gra^ 


{ 
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Tbe  irou  banks  are  in  it.  At  a  few  points  immediately  on  tlie  Toi- 
Dessee  River  a  blue  limestone  crops  out  from  below  tbe  Niagara  racks 
wbich  yields  a  good  hydraulic  cement. 

Rivera  and  Creeks.  The  Tennessee  River  forms  tbe  eastern  boon- 
dary  of  Decatur  county,  dividing  it  from  Perry  county,  and  is  of 
course  worth  much  to  the  people  of  Decatur.  There  being  no  w\-  1 
roads  in  the  county,  all  the  exports  go  ont  by  the  way  of  the  river,  wi 
all  the  imports  are  brought  iu  the  same  way.  Beecb  River,  which 
rises  in  Henderson  county,  enters  Decatur  at  a  point  about  five  miles  a 
little  north  of  west  of  Decaturville,  and  passing  through  the  countj 
from  west  to  east,  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River  at  a  point  abool 
six  miles  a  little  north  of  east  of  Decaturville.  It  is  tbe  principal 
stream  passing  into  or  through  the  county.  The  onlyother  streams  in 
the  county  worthy  of  m&ntion  are  Stewraan's,  Turnbull's,  White's, 
Rushing's,  Cub  and  Morgan's  creeks,  which  pretty  thoroughly  water  | 
the  county  and  afford  ample  milling  facilities.  These  streams  han 
each  fine  valley  lands  on  both  sides  of  them,  some  of  the  valleys  being 
of  considerable  length  and  width.  Of  the  Tennessee  River  valley 
enough  has  already  been  said,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  tbe  \'alley  of 
Beech  River  is  also  a  very  superior  one.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is 
perhaps,  not  so  deep,  norso  productive.  Tbe  various  creek  bottomsoB 
the  creeks  mentioned,  also  afford  very  superior  &rming  &cilitie8. 

Timber.  There  is  a  bountifiil  supply  of  superior  timber  in  Decatur 
county,  tbe  growth,  being  poplar  and  the  different  varieties  of  oak 
gum,  hickory,  ash,  cedar,  pine,  sugar-maple,  wild  cherry,  walnut  and 
some  <!hestnut.  As  a  very  natural  consequence,  there  are  a  namber  of 
saw-mills,  which  are  engaged  in  sawing  up  tbe  best  timber  into  lum- 
ber, which  is  shipped  by  the  way  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  variom 
markets.  The  varieties  which  are  diipped  principally,  are  poplar, 
pine  and  walnut. 

Land  Stati^KS.  According  bo  the  best  information  to  be  had  od 
tbe  subject  in  1873,  there  were  in  the  county  662  ferms  of  all  sizes, 
as  follows : 

Farms  having      3  to      9  acres _ 9 

"        lOto    19    "     _  fa 

"           "         20  to   49    "    _  MS 

"           "         50lo    99    "     _  2M 

«       100to499    "    U»' 

"           "       500  to  999    "     „ _  ■• 
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Of  the  41,205  acres  of  improved  lands  in  the  county,  about  two- 
thirds  or  37,470  acres  were  worked  in  1873  by  the  land-owners,  while 
only  about  one-third  or  13,735  acres  were  worked  by  renters.  The 
general  rule  of  renting  is,  for  the  land-owner  to  furnish  everything  but 
labor,  when  he  gets  of  the  crop  one-third  of  the  corn,  oats  and  wheat, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  cotton.  But  in  some  instances  the  land-owner 
furnishes  only  the  land,  when  he  gets  one-third  of  the  corn,  oats  and 
wheat  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton.  When  land  is  rented  for  money, 
the  usual  charges  are,  for 

Best  improved  bottom  lands $5.00 

Medium  bottom  lands 3.50 

Best  improved  uplands 4.00 

Medium  uplands 3.00 

The  inferior  bottom  lands,  as  well  as  the  third  class  uplands,  are  not 
highly  prized  and  are  not  in  demand  for  rent,  renters  always  preferring 
to  work  the  best  land  they  can  get.  Of  all  the  lands  in  the  county,  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  one-half  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  fig- 
ures, the  usual  terras  of  sale  being  one-third  cash,  the  balance  in 
one  and  two  years,  with  lien  reserved  upon  land  to  secure  payment  of 
unpaid  purchase  money.  The  usual  prices  asked  and  paid  for  land  are 
as  follows : 

Best  improved  lowlands,  per  acre $40.00 

2d  class  improved  lands    "     " 25.00 

3d     "  "  "        "     "     15.00 

Best  unimproved      "        "    "     15.00 

2d  class      "  "        "     "     10.00 

3d     "  "  "        "    "     2.00 

These  lands  include  only  the  tillable  lands  of  the  county.  There 
are  very  rich  river  bottom  lands,  which  are  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow, that  can  be  purchased  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  but 
they  are  worthless  except  for  the  timber  which  is  upon  them.  The 
lands  generally  of  Decatur  county  yield  well,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table :  # 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  com 30  bushels. 

"  "      "     "      "  cotton,  (in  seed) 700  pounds. 

"  "       "     "       "  wheat *, 17  bushels. 

"  "      "    "      "  peanuts 25        " 

Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  growing  of  grasses  and  such  roots  as 
are  usually  grown  in  West  Tennessee.  Until  recently  tobacco  was 
raised  to  a  limited  extent  and  it  generally  paid  well,  but  since  1871 
the  rage  has  been  for  peanuts,  which  that  year  paid  even  better  than 
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cotton.  The  crop  of  1872,  however,  did  not  pay  so  well,  and  in  ] 
it  appears  that  the  j>eanut  rage  had  very  materially  subsided.  El 
were  made  to  get  correct  statements  as  to  the  yields  in  1873  ol 
various  crops  in  the  coimty,  with  the  view  of  embodying  them  in 
report,  but  as  they  failed,  the  reader  must,  perforoe,  be  satisfied 
the  estimates  of  1870,  as  taken  from  the  census  report  of  that  ; 
with  this  assurance,  however,  that  the  estimates  of  1870  and  '. 
would  not  differ  materially,  except  in  the  item  of  cotton,  the  estimal 
1870  being  too  great  for  1873  on  account  of  the  rage  for  peanuts,  ^ 
caused  less  cotton  to  be  planted  in  1873  than  was  planted  in  1870. 
should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  census  report  for  1870,  there 
no  estimate  made  of  the  jieanut  crop,  which  was  insignificant  then 
considerable  now.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  items,  there 
the  following  estimate,  though  compiled  for  1870,  will  nevertheless 
the  reader  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  yield  for  1873 : 

Tobacco 44,630  pounds. 

Cotton l,lol»  bales. 

Wheat 19,239  biif*heU. 

Oatrt 20,549      " 

Potatoes,  Hweet 15,913       " 

Potatoen,  Irish 8,709       " 

Peas  ami  U'aiis 2,770       " 

IJutter 96,348  pounds. 

Asa  pMieral  rule,  very  few  grass-seeds  are  sown  for  hay  and  gra 
and  hay  is  not  an  article  of  export ;  in  fact,  not  a  sufficiency  is  r 
in  the  county  to  supply  the  home  demand,  though  the  uplands  g 
ally  are  well  adapted   to  the  growing  of  the  various  grasses.     Ai 

I  Si  the  few  who  pay  any  attention  to  grasses,  clover  is  the  favorite  ai 

tti  is  thought  to  do  better  than  any  other  grass,  esjxjcially  on  the  lime 

and  elay(»y  lands.  On  the  sandy  lands  herds-grass  grows  luxuria 
Clover  \<  usuall  V  allowed  to  stand  two  vears  without  beine  turned  u 
to  the  tjjreat  advantage  of  the  land.  Though  there  is  a  numb 
extensive  marl  beds  in  the  county,  no  fertilizers  are  used. 
lands  are  indifferently  (cultivated,  the  farmers  using  none  of  the  s 
tific  iniplenu'uts  so  much  appreciated  by  scientific  agriculturists 
pay  no  attention  to  saving  or  improving  their  lands.  A  fe 
them  are  beginning  to  understand  the  system  of  rotating  their  ere 
their  advantage,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  continue  to 
and  manage  (or  mis-manage)  just  as  did  their  fathers  and  grund-fa 
before  them.  As  a  natural  result  of  these  violations  of  the  la^ 
nature,  the  lands  are  yearly  IxK'oming  more  and  more  worthless 
unless  there  is  a  wholesome  and  radical  change,  the  future  promijje 
little  to  the  farming  community  of  Decatur  county. 
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Stock  Itei)i8,  The  same  want  of  enterprise  and  judgment  is  as  man- 
ifest in  the  mode  of  handling  stock  as  in  the  mode  of  farming.  No 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  improved  breeds  of  stock  into 
the  county,  and  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  stock  on  hand^ 
which  is  all  of  common  breeds.  The  object  of  the  farmer  seems  to  be 
merely  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  mules  and  horses  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  so  they  are  able  to  do  his  farm  work,  he  seems  entirely 
satisfied.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  rarely  fed,  but  are  turned  out  to  pick 
up  a  precarious  living  in  the  "  commons,"  where  wild  grass  is  to  be 
found,  and  few  or  many  acorns,  as  the  mast  happens  to  be  light  or 
heavy.  Sheep  would  do  well  running  at  large,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  dogs  are  very  destructive  to  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact  the  farmers  still  allow  them  to  "  look  out  for  themselves,"  and 
they  seem  satisfied  to  take  as  their  share  of  the  mutton  what  happens 
to  be  left  by  the  dogs.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  however,  that  there  is  a 
better  time  coming  for  Decatur  county,  when  the  agriculturist  will 
understand  that  farming,  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  The  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  live  stock  in  the  county  is  taken  from  census 
returns  : 

Horees Number    1,238 

Mules  and  asses "  628 

Milch  cows "        1,436 

Working  oxen "  754 

Other  cattle "        2,116 

Sheep * "        5,64b 

Swine "       13,508 

The  value  of  this  stock  was  estimated  to  be $311,117 

Labor,  Decatur,  like  her  sister  counties,  complains  of  a  very  great 
scarcity  of  labor.  A  large  majority  of  the  laborers  in  Jhe  county  are 
white  men,  who  are  regarded  as  being  generally  more  reliable  than  the 
negro  laborers,  but  not  even  the  whites  cannot  be  said  to  be  reliable. 
During  certain  months  of  the  year  they  work  well,  but  when  the 
weather  gets  very  hot  or  very  cold  they  spend  too  much  of  the  time 
which  they  have  sold  to  their  employers,  either  in  the  shade  or  by  the 
fire.  The  following  prices  are  asked  by  them  and  readily  paid: 
Farm  hands,  per  year,  $180;  per  month,  $20;  per  day,  $1.60;  coots 
per  month,  $8 ;  house  servants,  per  month,  $8. 

Markets.  The  markets  at  which  the  people  of  Decatur  buy  and  sell 
are  reached  by  water,  the  immediate  outlet  from  the  county, 
being  the  Tennessee  River.  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Evansville  and 
St.  Lfouis  are  the  principal  ones. 
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Iron  Ore,  The  amount  of  iron  ore  in  this  county  is  considerabl 
The  ore  (limonite)  is  singularly  free  from  flint,  sand,  sulphur  and  pbo 
phorus.  Near  Brownsport  Furnace  is  a  bank  from  twelve  to  twenty  fi 
in  thickness,  and  resting  upon  a  limestone  bed.  This  bank  is  capp 
with  a  cherty  mass,  and  there  is  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  de 
matter.  Brownsport  Furnace  is  the  only  one  in  operation  in  t 
<;()unty.  It  is  three  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River.  This  furna 
has  been  in  operation  forty  years,  and  has  now  a  capacity  of  6,000 1<] 
of  pig  metal  per  annum,  or  from  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  per  ix 
The  stac)^  is  forty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  between  bosh.  It  bio 
with  three  tuyers,  is  hot  blast  and  has  all  the  modern  improvemen 
It  has  a  vertical  engine,  with  twenty-four  inch  cylinder,  and  a  bio 
ing  cylinder  sixty  inches  in  diameter.  Sand  rock  for  hearths  is  com 
nient,  and  the  ore  is  dug  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  truw 
head.  For  making  a  ton  of  iron  120  bushels  of  charcoal  are  ii5 
(2,688  cubic  inches  to  the.  bushel).  Coal  costs  seven  and  a  half  cci 
per  bushel  delivered.  Ore  delivered  costs  $2.00  per  ton.  About  t 
and  a  (juartcr  tons  of  ore  make  a  ton  of  iron.  The  hauling  of  the  ] 
iron  to  the  river  costs  $1.25  per  ton.  Limestone  is  delivered  at  $1 
])er  ton.  The  iron  made  is  only  suitable  for  castings,  most  of  it  be: 
consumed  for  light  castings,  such  as  require  strength  and  toughni 
About  200  hands  arc  kept  employed. 

The  People.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  wixs  7,722 
which  1,056  were  colored.  It  may  be  said  that  the  people  are  sol 
rcasoniibly  industrious  and  law-abiding,  but  as  a  whole,  they 
neither  educated,  enterprising  nor  thrifty.  It  has  been  stated  ah 
that  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  not  enterprising,  and  the  same  \^ 
e<ju;\]  propriety  may  be  said  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  calli 
of  life.  Exceptional  cases  there  are — men  who  are  thoroughly  ali 
well  advanced  and  up  to  the  times,  and  who  are  thrifty  and  large  pr 
crtv  holders. 

RocuU.  The  new  road  law  has  never  been  enforced  in  Decs 
county,  and  under  the  mis  workings  of  the  old  law,  the  county  ro 
have  not,  and  are  not  now,  kept  in  good  repair.  In  the  sandy  i 
tricts  they  are  better  than  elsewhere,  because  they  are  more  eai 
worked,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  get  in  bad  condition,  but  even  th 
they  could  be  put  in  better  condition  to  the  great  comfort  of 
traveler  who  is  compelled  to  j)ass  over  them,  good  or  bad. 

ToiniH  and  ViUafjei<,     The  only  town  (or  village)  worthy  of  ment 
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Is  Decaturville,  the  county  seat,  which  is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
county,  about  six  miles  west  of  the  Tennessee  River.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  200  inhabitants,  and  does  a  very  fair  business,  most  of 
the  people  of  the  county  doing  their  trading  there. 

Mills  and  Manufadaries,  Every  neighborhood  in  the  county  has  con- 
venient to  it  a  good  grist-mill,  the  average  milling  distances  throughout 
the  county  being  about  four  miles.  Iron  is  about  the  only  article  which 
is  manufactured  in  the  county. 

School  Statistics.  The  people  of  Decatur  county  have  been,  for  many 
years  past,  very  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  education,  so  much  so  in- 
deed that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  single  really  good 
school  in  the  county.  In  March,  1872,  the  County  Court  levied  a  tax 
of  twenty  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  free  schools  in  the  county ;  but  for 
some  cause  the  matter  stopped  there,  or  at  any  rate  the  public  schools 
were  not  established.  The  scholastic  population  is  2,357.  Twenty- 
six  free  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  fall  of  1873,  three  being  for 
colored  children.  The  total  number  enrolled  being  964,  between 
six  and  eighteen,  and  127  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

Churches.  There  are  in  the  county  about  twenty  church  buildings 
owned  by  various  Christian  denominations,  of  which  the  leading  are 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist.  The  people  are  constant 
attendants  upon  divine  services,  and  are  very  liberal  in  their  support 
of  the  ministry. 


DYER  COUNTY. 

■ 

County  Seat — ^^Dyersburq. 

Dyer  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Obion  and 
Lake,  on  the  east  by  Gibson  and  Crockett,  on  the  south  by  Haywood, 
Crockett  and  Lauderdale,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
[t  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  The  number  of  acres  as- 
jessed  for  taxation  in  1873  was  327,690,  valued  at  $3,214,148.  The 
Eissessed  value  of  property  is  $4,072,081.  The  county  is  artificially 
Jivided  into  fourteen  civil  districts,  and  thirty-seven  school  districts. 
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The   natural  divisions  are  made  by  the  different  rivers  touching 
passing  through  the  county,  and  by  the  Mississippi  Bluff,  which  sep 
atcs  the  highlands  of  the  county  from  the  Mississippi  Bottoms,  then 
creating  two  other  divisions,  known  locally  as  the  highlands  and 
bottoms  respectively. 

HUtory.  The  General  Assembly,  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  If 
passed  the  act  authorizing  the  organization  of  Dyer  county,  and  i 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  year  1824,  it  was  formally  organized.  J 
Rutherford,  Benj.  Porter,  John  D.  Burrus,  Wm.  Lyrrell  and 
Thomas  Hash  were  the  first  commissioned  magistrates,  and  consti 
ing  the  first  County  Court,  selected  as  their  chairman  John  Rati 
ford,  and  as  their  first  clerk,  Wm.  Mitchell.  The  first  settlers  in 
county  were  principally  from  Middle  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Health  of  the  County,  That  part  of  the  county  included  in  the  1 
toms,  and  also  that  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Bluff, 
more  unhealthy  than  the  other  sections,  except,  perhaps,  the  vari 
river  and  creek  bottoms  throughout  the  county.  All  these  sect 
are  subject  to  malarial  diseases  during  the  summer  months.  Upon 
highlands  the  people  generally  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  no  par 
th(^  county  is  favorable  to  consumptives,  as  the  atmosphere  is  genei 
too  damp. 

i  J  Physical  Geography,     Those  portions  of  the  county  ^^^thin  the  y 

l^j  ous  river  and  creek  bottoms  are  very  flat,  but  the  general  surfac 

|fc|  the  highlands  is  gently  undulating,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 

'  Bluff,  where  it  is  very  hilly.     The  country  immediately  around  Dj 

burg,  the  county  seat,  is  very  level  and  fertile,  and   is   well  timb 
I  and  watered.     Going  north   from  Dyersburg  to  the  county  line, 

I  surface  is  much  more  undulating,  sometimes  even  hilly,  but  it  is 

ij  fertile  and  well  timbered.     Southerly  from  Dyersburg  to  the  coi 

;||i  line  the  county   is  level  again  and  very  rich,  and  is  covered  wi 

i;!  dense  growth  of  timber.     Going  east  from  Dyersburg  to  the  coi 

5i;  line,  there  are  some  slight  hills,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 

various  creeks  which  one  will  have  to  cross  going  in  this  direci 
but  with  these  cxeei)tions  the  country  is  very  level.  West  from  D\ 
burg  a  few  miles,  the  Mississippi  Bluff  is  reached,  and  in  this  ini 
diate  vicinity,  as  already  stated,  there  are  many  and  very  steep  l 
Before  these  bluff  hills  are  reached,  the  country  is  level,  and  i 
they  have  been  passed,  it  again  becomes  flat,  and  continues  » 
the  Mississippi  River.     The  soil  of  Dyer  county  is  generally  a  d 
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rich  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  yellow  clay ;  but  in  the  western  district 
there  is  considerable  sand,  and  the  soil  is  much  lighter  in  color.  The 
bottom  lands  are  alluvial,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably  deep,  ranging 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
county  east  of  the  Bluff  is  comprised  in  wha#  is  called  by  scientists  the 
bluff  loam  region,  where  the  l  soil  is  generally  a  rich  siliceous  loam, 
somewhat  calcareous.  In  this  region  the  soil  is  lighter,  being  of  a 
dark  yellowish  hue.  This  section  is  all  included  in  the  Plateau  or 
Slope  of  West  Tennessee,  and  of  Dyer  and  Obion  counties.  Dr.  Saf- 
ford,  the  State  Geologist,  says  "it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that 
Obion  and  Dyer,  the  uplands  of  which  belong  to  this  belt,  are  natur- 
ally the  richest  counties  in  the  State.  Here,  at  any  rate,  may  be  seen 
a  growth  of  great  poplar,  walnut,  beech,  white  oak,  etc.,  unsurpassed, 
I  am  sure,  by  anything  elsewhere  in  Tennessee."  As  to  the  produc- 
ing qualities  of  these  soils  particular  mention  vill  be  made  further  on 
in  the  pages  oFthis  report,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  observe  that  in  no  part  of  the  State  do  they  produce  better 
or  last  longer.  In  fact  the  subsoil,  when  ♦>aixed  with  the  soil,  pro- 
duces well,  and  the  soil  itself  is  generally  so  deep  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  even  to  exhaust  it.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  it  everlast- 
ing is  a  thorough  system  of  subsoiling. 

Rivers,  Greeks,  etc.  Dyer  county  is  excellently  well  watered,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  brief  description  of  the  most  important 
streams:  The  Mississippi  River  washes  the  entire  western  border  of 
the  county,  and  receiving  the  water  from  numerous  creeks  which  pass- 
ing through  portions  of  the  county,  contribute  greatly  to  its  value. 
Obion  Kiver  enters  Dyer  county  from  Obion  county,  about  four  miles 
west  of  the  point  where  the  lines  of  Obion,  Dyer  and  Gibson  counties 
come  together,  runs  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  until  it  gets 
within  six  miles  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  when  it  runs  thence  south  to 
the  south  boundyy  line  of  the  county,  thence  with  the  line  westVard 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River.  North  Forked  Deer  River 
enters  from  Gibson  county,  about  midway  of  the  eastern  boundary  line 
of  the  county,  ranges  thence  west  to  a  point  about  two  miles  south- 
west of  Dyersburg,  when  it  runs  south  and  forms  a  junction  with  the 
South  Forked  Deer  River,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Dyersburg. 
South  Forked  Deer  River  enters  from  Haywood  county,  about  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Dyersburg,  runs  thence  in  a  south  and  south-west 
direction  with  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  county,  until  it  empties 
into  the  Obion  River,  forming,  in  fact,  the  dividing  line  between  Dyer  , 
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The  natural  divisions  are  made  by  the  different  rivers  touching  or 
passing  through  the  county,  and  by  the  Mississippi  Bluff,  which  separ- 
ates the  highlands  of  the  county  from  the  Mississippi  Bottoms,  thereby 
creating  two  other  divisions,  known  locally  as  the  highlands  and  the 
bottoms  respectively. 

Hiatory.  The  General  Assembly,  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1823, 
passed  the  act  authorizing  the  organization  of  Dyer  county,  and  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year  1824,  it  was  formally  organized.  John 
Rutherford,  Benj.  Porter,  John  D.  Burrus,  Wm.  Lyrrell  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Hash  were  the  first  commissioned  magistrates,  and  constitut- 
ing the  first  County  Court,  selected  as  their  chairman  John  Ruther- 
ford, and  as  their  first  clerk,  Wm.  Mitchell.  The  first  settlers  in  the 
county  were  principally  from  Middle  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Health  of  the  County,  That  part  of  the  county  included  in  the  bot- 
toms, and  also  that  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Bluff,  are 
more  unhealthy  than  the  other  sections,  except,  perhaps,  the  various 
river  and  creek  bottoms  throughout  the  county.  All  these  sections 
are  subject  to  malarial  diseases  during  the  summer  months.  Upon  the 
highlands  the  people  generally  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  no  part  of 
the  county  is  favorable  to  consumptives,  as  the  atmosphere  is  generally 
too  damp. 

Physical  Geography.  Those  portions  of  the  county  within  the  vari- 
ous river  and  creek  bottoms  are  very  flat,  but  the  general  surface  of 
the  highlands  is  gently  undulating,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bluff,  where  it  is  very  hilly.  The  cbuntry  immediately  around  Dyers- 
burg,  the  county  seat,  is  very  level  and  fertile,  and  is  well  timbered 
and  watered.  Going  north  from  Dyersburg  to  the  county  line,  the 
surface  is  much  more  undulating,  sometimes  even  hilly,  but  it  is  also 
fertile  and  well  timbered.  Southerly  from  Dyersburg  to  the  county 
line  the  county  is  level  again  and  very  rich,  and  is  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  timber.  Going  east  from  Dyersburg  to  the  county 
line,  there  are  some  slight  hills,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
various  creeks  which  one  will  have  to  cross  going  in  this  direction, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  country  is  very  level.  West  from  Dyers- 
burg a  few  miles,  the  Mississippi  Bluff  is  reached,  and  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  already  stated,  there  are  many  and  very  steep  hills. 
Before  these  bluff  hills  are  reached,  the  country  is  level,  and  after 
they  have  been  passed,  it  again  becomes  flat,  and  continues  so  to 
the  Mississippi  Eivet.    The  soil  of  Dyer  county  is  generally  a  dark 
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rich  loam^  yrith  a  subsoil  of  yellow  clay ;  but  in  the  western  district 
there  is  considerable  sand,  and  the  soil  is  much  lighter  in  color.  The 
bottom  lands  are  alluvial,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably  deep,  ranging 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
county  east  of  the  Bluff  is  comprised  in  wha#  is  called  by  scientists  the 
bluff  loam  region,  where  the  l soil  is  generally  a  rich  siliceous  loam, 
isomewhat  calcareous.  In  this  region  the  soil  is  lighter,  being  of  a 
dark  yellowish  hue.  This  section  is  all  included  in  the  Plateau  or 
Slope  of  West  Tennessee,  and  of  Dyer  and  Obion  counties.  Dr.  Saf- 
ford,  the  State  Geologist,  says  "  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that 
Obion  and  Dyer,  the  uplands  of  which  belong  to  this  belt,  are  natur- 
ally the  richest  counties  in  the  State.  Here,  at  any  rate,  may  be  seen 
a  growth  of  great  poplar,  walnut,  beech,  white  oak,  etc.,  unsurpassed, 
I  am  Bare,  by  anything  elsewhere  in  Tennessee."  As  to  the  produc- 
ing qualities  of  these  soils  particular  mention  Vvill  be  made  further  on 
in  the  pages  oFthis  report,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  observe  that  in  no  part  of  the  State  do  they  produce  better 
or  last  longer.  In  fact  the  subsoil,  when  .^ixed  with  the  soil,  pro- 
daces  well,  and  the  soil  itself  is  generally  so  deep  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  even  to  exhaust  it.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  it  everlast- 
ijDg  is  a  thorough  system  of  subsoiling. 

Rivers,  Creeks,  etc.     Dyer  county  is  excellently  well  watered,  as  w^ill 
be  seen  from  the  following  brief  description  of  the  most  important 
streams:     The  Mississippi  River  washes  the  entire  western  border  of 
the  county,  and  receiving  the  water  from  numerous  creeks  which  pass- 
ing through  portions  of  the  county,  contribute  greatly  to  its  value. 
Obion  River  enters  Dyer  county  from  Obion  county,  about  four  miles 
west  of  the  point  where  the  lines  of  Obion,  Dyer  and  Gibson  counties 
eome  together,  runs  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  until  it  gets 
within  six  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River,  when  it  runs  thence  south  to 
the  south  boim4§ry  line  of  the  county,  thence  with  the  line  westward 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River.     North  Forked  Deer  River 
enters  from  Gibson  county,  about  midway  of  the  eastern  boundary  line 
of  the  county,  ranges  thence  west  to  a  point  about  two  miles  south- 
west of  Dyersburg,  when  it  runs  south  and  forms  a  junction  with  the 
South  Forked  Deer  River,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Dyersburg. 
South  Forked  Deer  River  enters  from  Haywood  county,  about  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Dyersburg,  runs  thence  in  a  south  and  south-west 
direction  with  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  county,  until  it  empties 
into  the  Obion  River,  forming,  in  fact,  the  dividing  Wive  Wlvj^ewT^^^^ 
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and  Lauderdale  counties.  Richland  Creek  rises  about  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Dyersburg,  runs  south  and  empties  into  the  North  Forked 
Deer  River,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Dyersburg.  Louis  Creek  rises 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Dyersburg,  ranges  south 
and  empties  into  North  Forked  Deer  River  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Dyersburg.  Pond  Creek  enters  the  county  at  or  near  its 
south-east  corner,  ranges  north-west,  and  empties  into  Forked  Deer 
River  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Dyersburg.  Reed  Creek  rises 
about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Dyersburg,  ranges  west  and  empties 
into  Obion  River,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Dyersburg.  Coon  Creek 
rises  north-west  of  Dyersburg  several  miles,  ranges  north-west  and 
empties  into  Reel  Foot  Lake,  in  Obion  county,  not  far  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Dyer  county.  Ricks  Slough  (Bayou)  runs  from  Obion 
River  through  the  center  of  the  county,  and  empties  into  Forked  Deer 
River.  There  are  still  others,  but  smaller  streams,  which  have  a  neigh- 
borhood importance,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to0nention  them 
in  detail.  The  principal  dependence  for  stock  water  is  upon  the  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  their  various  tributaries,  but  pools  are  easily  made,  are 
very  reliable,  and  are  considerably  used.  For  domestic  purposes  the 
people  use  wells  and  cisterns,  which  are  easily  and  cheaply  made,  the 
wells  averaging  in  depth  about  thirty-five  feet.  There  are  fine  springs 
(some  sulphur)  in  the  county,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

Timber,  As  has  been  stated  above,  Dyer  county  is  one  of  the  best 
timbered  counties  in  the  State,  the  best  timber  being  poplar,  hickory, 
walnut,  cypress,  the  different  varieties  of  oak,  chestnut  and  beech,  and 
the  other  kinds  usually  found  in  West  Tennessee.  Some  of  the  pop- 
lars rise  to  a  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  without  a  limb,  and  will 
measure  six  or  seven  feet  in  circumference.  Oaks,  hickories  and  wal- 
nuts grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  even  the  sassafras  here  attains  the 
dimensions  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest.  The  wealth  of  timber  is 
almost  marvellous.  The  lumber  trade  from  Dyer  county  is  consid- 
erable even  now,  and  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

Land  Statistics,  The  following  figures  will  give  the  reader  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  interests  of  Dyer  county. 
They  have  been  carefully  estimated  from  reliable  reports  received 
directly   from  the  county : 

Total  value  of  farms  in  the  county $2,138,540 

Number  of  farms  "  "        2,34t) 

"  "     having   under    3  acres 3 

"  "        "  3  and  under      10  acres 97 

"  "        "  10  "  20    "     866 
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Number  of  famu  having  20  and  under  50  acres 943 

«             "         "        60           "    100       "    313 

«             «        "        100          "500      "    118 

«             «        «        600          "  1,000      "    ~  6 

«             M        «     1,000  acres  and  over «  0 

Of  these  frrms,  about  three-fourths  were  worked  in  1873  by  the 
hnd-owners  themselves^  or  under  their  immediate  supervision^  and  the 
remainiDg  one-fourth  was  worked  by  renters.  The  usual  terms  of 
lent  are  as  follows.  When  money  rent  is  charged,  the  prices  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  value  and  character  of  the  land  and  the  kind  of  crop 
to  be  raised.    The  prices  asked  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Bert  cotton  and  com  lands,  per  acre $6.00 

fieoond  dan  cotton  and  com  lands,  per  acre 4.50 

Tliiid        "        "  "        "  "       3.00 

Wheat,  oats  and  grass      ''        "  "      3.00 

When  part  of  the  crop  is  required,  the  land-owner  furnishes  only 
the  land^  and  gets  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  one-fourth  of  the  corn ; 
or  if  he  furnishes  everything  but  the  labor,  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the 
cotton,  and  three-fourths  of  the  corn.  Of  all  the  lands,  improved  and 
miimproved,  in  Dyer  county,  about  one-third  can  be  purchased  at  the 
following  reasonable  figures : 

flzvt  dan  improved  lands,  per  acre $30.00 

Second  dan      "  "  "       20.00 

Third      "         "  "  "       10.00 

Fizvt       '^    onimproved  lands,  per  acre 15.00 

Second    "  «  "  "       10.00 

Third     «  "  «  «i        5.00 

There  are  considerable  bodies  of  land  in  the  county  which  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  overflow,  and  which  can  be  purchased  at  from  fifly  cents 
to  two  dollars  per  acre.  The  usual  terms  of  sale  are,  one-third 
cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  a  lien  reserved  on  land. 

The  following,  compiled  from  authentic  information,  will  show  the 
average  yield  per  acre : 

ATenge  yield  per  acre,  of  com 35  buBhels. 

««  "  "  cotton 950  poundfl. 

u  u  u  tobacco 1,000        " 

u  u  u  ^\i^9X 12  buaheR 

«  «  "  oats 17        " 

«  «  "  hay 3,000  pounds. 

The  cotton  shipped  from  the  county  ranks  in  the  market  with  the 
best  Tennessee  cotton,  and  the  tobacco,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to 
New  Orleans,  ranks  well  as  a  heavy  shipping  tobacco.    T\ie\^^^vxi% 
67 
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staples  of  the  county  are  com,  cotton  and  tobacco,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  is  annually  raised,  and  also  other  crops  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  During  the  past  few  years  much  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  grasses  than  formerly,  and  now  considerable  tracts  of 
land  are  sowed  down  in  clover,  timothy  or  herds-grass.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  who  are  sowing  grasses  use  their  grass  fields  prin- 
cipally for  mowing  and  grazing  purposes.  These  men  are  also  using 
clover  as  a  fertilizer ;  but  its  value  in  this  respect  does  not  seem  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  it  deserves  to  be.  Dyer  is  a  reasonably  good  fruit  county, 
considered  as  a  whole,  but  its  northern  districts  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  fruit  growing.  The  most  reliable  domestic  fruits  are  apples  and 
standard  pears,  but  peaches  and  cherries  also  do  well.  The  different 
berries  generally  found  in  Tennessee  abound  in  Dyer  county,  and  in 
the  woods  are  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  pecans.  Fruit  is  not  one  of  the 
staples  of  the  county,  and  very  little  is  shipped.  The  following  fig- 
ures, estimated  for  1873,  will  give  the  reader  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
crops  which  were  gathered  in  that  year : 

Bushels  of  com 731,219 

"  winter  wheat 83,128 

"  oats 7,832 

Bales  of  cotton 5,709 

Pounds  of  tobacco 421,147 

"  hay 536,000 

There  is  so  little  spring  wheat  raised  in  the  county  that  it  has  not 
been  considered  necessary  to  estimate  the  quantity.  The  following 
table  contains  the  estimates  which  have  been  made  for  1873,  of  the 
value  and  number  of  stock  in  the  county : 

Value  of  all  live  stock $859,218 

Number  of  horses 3,848 

mules  and  asses 1,497 

milch  cows „  3,633 

working  oxen „  932 

other  cattle 4,746 

sheep 7,318 

"              swine 31,364 

The  following  estimate  may  be  very  appropriately  given  in  this  con- 
nection : 

Pounds  of  butter ^283,437 

"  wool 10,324 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaughter J2^1,710 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  farms  as  compared  with  that  be- 
fore the  war,  it  sliouVd  \ie  ^^aL^fcdi  NJoaX.  xci'wk^  of  those  which  were  very 
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large,  have  been  divided  up  into  several  small  ones,  and  these  are  now 
being  well  worked  and  are  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  a 
manifest  disposition  among  the  farmers  all  over  the  county  to  improve 
their  farms,  and  in  every  direction  evidences  are  seen  of  this  progress- 
ive spirit.  New  houses  are  being  erected,  old  ones  are  being  repaired, 
fences  are  being  renovated,  and,  in  short,  improvement  is  the  watch- 
i^'ord.  The  farmers  are  also  improving  in  another  direction,  for  of 
late  years  they  have  been  devoting  much  more  time,  attention  and 
means  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  and  there  are  to  be  seen  in  almost 
every  district  specimens  of  blooded  stock.  The  favorite  stock  of 
horses,  so  &r,  are  the  Pacific  and  Albion  ;  of  cattle,  the  Short-horn ; 
of  sheep,  the  Southdowns,  and  of  hogs,  the  Berkshires.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  bottoms,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Obion  and  Forked 
Deer  rivers,  are  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands,  covered  with  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  cane,  which  afford  a  fine  range  for  stock  during  the 
entire  year,  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  more  attention  is  not 
being  paid  to  the  raising  and  fattening  of  stock.  There  is  still  another 
evidence  of  thrift  which  must  be  mentioned  to  the  honor  of  the  Dyer 
<*ount7  fiurmers :  they  are  fast  laying  aside  their  old  fogy  notions  on 
the  subject  of  &rming,  and  are  beginning  to  introduce  into  their  fields 
labor-saving  agricultural  implements  of  every  description. 

Labor.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  labor  in  Dyer  county,  and,  as  a 
Bataral  result,  this  interferes  very  materially  with  the  farming  interests 
of  the  county.  At  present  there  are  more  black  than  white  laborers 
in  the  county,  but  they  are,  as  a  class,  unreliable.  The  great  de- 
mand now  is  for  &rm  hands,  but  all  classes  of  laborers  may  rely  upon 
aecoring  work  and  getting  good  wages.  The  following  prices  were 
paid  in  1873: 

Fann  hands  per  year,  with  board $150.00 

"          "            "            without  board 250.00 

"          "    per  month,  with  board 14.00 

"          "            "            without  board 20.00 

"          "    per  day 1.00 

Cooks           per  month 8.00 

House  servants     "        8.00 

Mechanics        per  day 3.00 

Game  and  Fish.  There  are  large  quantities  of  game  in  Dyer  county, 
deer,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rabbits,  s(]uirrels,  etc.,  and  the  rivers  and 
hrger  creeks  abound  in  such  fish  as  trout,  perch,  cat  and  buffalo. 

Jfiirfafe.    The  principal  market  of  the  county  is  Meiii^\\\^,  \;\v\div\^b 
seventy  miles  from  Dyersburgf  but  some  corn,  cotton  anA  \\\TD\\ct  %t^ 
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also  shipped  to  St.  Louis.     Most  of  the  tobacco  raised  is  shipped  to 
New  Orleans. 

Population.  Since  the  census  report  of  1870  was  made,  a  small 
fragment  of  the  county  has  been  cut  off,  but  from  the  best  information 
at  present  attainable,  without  an  actual  count,  the  population  of  the 
county,  as  bounded  at  present,  is  very  little  smaller  than  it  was  in 
1870.  The  following  are  the  estimates  for  1873:  Whites,  10,767; 
colored  persons,  2,822 ;  total,  13,589.  The  population  in  1870  was 
13,706,  of  which  2,893  were  colored. 

Immigration  and  Emigration.  A  very  respectable  number  of  persons 
are  moving  into  Dyer  county  every  year,  principally  from  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Mississippi,  and  from  the  counties  of  Middle  Tennessee. 
There  are  also  a  good  many  persons  moving  away  every  year,  princi- 
pally to  Texas,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  immense  forests  and  the 
high  prices  asked  for  land  are  driving  many  away  from  the  county,  es-^ 
pecially  those  who  have  large  families  and  small  means.  The  prairie 
land  of  Texas,  and  especially  the  low  price  of  land  there,  are  the  great 
attractions. 

Ihe  People.  The  people  of  Dyer  county  are  industrious,  thrifty, 
peaceable,  and  conservative  in  their  religious  and  political  views. 
Of  late  years,  they  are  paying  more  attention  to  education  than  they 
did  formerly,  and  are  realizing  to  a  greater  extent  the  value  of  news- 
papers. They  are  also  very  sociably  disposed,  and  toward  actual  new 
settlers  they  feel  very  kindly,  regardless  of  their  religious  or  political 
proclivities.  The  rule  acted  upon  is,  "  if  we  can't  agree,  we  will  agree 
to  disagree,  and  not  quarrel  about  it." 

County  Roads  and  Railroads.  The  roads  upon  the  high  lands  of  Dyer 
county  are  generally  good,  and  are  kept  in  tolerable  condition,  but  in 
the  low  lands  or  bottoms  they  are  bad,  in  spite  of  the  leyees  which  in 
many  places  have  been  thrown  up.  If  it  were  not  for  these  levees  the 
bottom  roads  would  be  impassable  in  wet  weather.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  roads  of  Dyer  county  are  above  the  average  of  roads  in 
West  Tennessee.  The  only  railroad  at  present  in  Dyer  county  is  the 
Memphis  and  Paducah,  which  enters  the  county  near  the  north-eastern 
corner,  ranges  north-east  and  south-west,  passing  very  near  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Trimble,  Newbern  and  Dyersburg. 

Towns  and  Villages.  The  following  named  towns  and  villages  are 
the  only  ones  in  Dyer  county  worthy  of  special  mention :  Dyersburg, 
the  county  seat,  is  located  very  near  the  center  of  the  county,  on  the 
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north  bank  of  the  Forked  Deer  River.  It  has  about  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  a  depot  on  the  Memphis  and  Paducah  Railroad,  is  seventy  miles 
north  of  Memphis,  has  good  churches  and  schools,  excellent  saw  and 
grist-mills  and  one  planing-mill.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  and  thickly 
settled  section  of  country,  and  does  a  very  good  business.  Newbern 
is  on  the  Memphis  and  Paducah  Railroad,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Dy- 
ersburg,  has  about  400  inhabitants,  the  best  school  building  in  the 
county^  churches,  stores,  post-office,  wagon,  carriage  and  blacksmith 
shops,  does  a  good  business,  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  healthiest  sec- 
tions of  the  county.  Maxwell,  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Dyersburg, 
is  on  the  Newbern  and  Trenton  county  road,  and  has  two  or  three 
business  houses.  Ro  Ellen,  six  miles  east  of  Dyersburg,  has  one 
church,  one  academy,  one  Masonic  hall  and  one  cotton  gin.  It  is  a 
very  small  place. 

MiUs  and  Manufactories.  On  the  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  rivers 
there  is  quite  a  number  of  very  superior  steam  saw  and  grist-mills, 
and  at  various  other  points  in  the  county  there  are  also  good  steam  saw 
and  grist  mills  and  cotton  gins.  There  are  no  regular  manufactories 
in  the  county.  The  average  milling  distance,  it  is  thought,  will  not 
exceed  four  miles. 

School  Interests,  The  County  Superintendent  reports  that  the  dis- 
tricts are  so  arranged  that  one  school  in  each  district  will  accommodate 
ill  the  white  persons  in  the  district  who  will  attend,  and  that  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  colored  persons.  He  thinks  he  will 
be  able  to  keep  up  the  schools  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year.  Be- 
rides  the  public  schools,  there  are  a  very  few  private  select  schools,  but 
they  are  being  but  indifferently  patronized.  The  scholastic  population 
nambers  4,301.  The  county  levied  a  tax  often  cents  on  the  ?100  and 
|1  on  polls  for  school  purposes. 

Ckurches,  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  there  being 
one  or  more  in  almost  every  neighborhood.  The  leading  denomina- 
tions are  as  follows:  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Oiristian  and  Presbyterians.  The  average  distance  which  the  people 
have  to  go  to  church  ^ill  not  exceed  three  miles. 

Newspapers,  There  are  three  newspapers  published  in  the  county, 
two  in  Dyersburg  and  one  in  Newbern.  Those  in  Dyersburg  are  the 
Neal's  State  Gkizette,  a  Conservative  weekly,  and  the  Dyer  Go\v?cA?3 
Progress,  a  Democratic  weekly.     The  Newbern  paper  \s  eaXVedi  ^Jcie^ 
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Newbern  Bugle,   is  a  Democratic  weekly,  and  has  been  recently  es- 
tablished. 

Farmer^s  Organization.  The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is 
getting  a  firm  foothold  in  Dyer  county,  and  the  interest  which  is  being 
manifested  in  the  farmers'  movement  is  a  live  one.  There  is  also  a 
flourishing  fair  association  in  the  county,  with  headquarters  in  Dy- 
ersburg.  It  was  organized  in  1870,  has  superior  fidr  grounds  near 
Dyersburg,  and  is  called  the  Dyer  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Somerville. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State^ 
and  comprises  over  700  square  miles.  The  number  of  acres,  exclusive 
of  town  lots,  assessed  for  taxation  in  1873,  was  438,652,  valued  at 
$4,910,805,  or  a  little  over  $11  per  acre.-  The  whole  amount  of  taxa- 
ble property  in  the  county  amounted  in  1873  to  $6,343,325.  The 
country  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Big  Hatchie,  the  Wolf 
on  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
productive  tract  of  upland  cotton  land  on  the  globe,  in  area  1,400,744 
acres.  In  the  center  of  this  tract  lies  Fayette  county,  in  shape  nearly 
square. 

Early  History.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  some  North 
Carolinians  settled  near  what  is  now  LaGrange,  in  this  county.  They 
were  followed  by  other  hardy  pioneers  from  their  own  State,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  the  number  increased  so  that  on  September 
29,  1824,  the  Legislature  formed  a  county  for  them,  and  on  the  6th  of 
December,  the  same  year,  the  first  County  Court  of  Fayette  county 
opened  at  the  house  of  Robert  G.  Thornton,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  and  there  held  its  sessions  until  November,  1825.  Edmund 
D.  Tarver  was  Chairman  of  this  first  court,  and  Henry  M.  Johnson, 
the  first  settler  of  Somerville,  was  the  Clerk.  Only  one  case  was  tried 
at  the  first  session,  which  resulted  in  bringing  into  the  county  treasury 
six  and  one-fourth  cents  as  a  fine.  Figuring  largely  among  the  first 
entries  by  Clerk  Johnson,  are  notices  of  wolf  scalps  being  takeji,  one 
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Bamsey  being  credited  with  nine  scalps  at  one  time.  A  tax  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  on  the  100  acres  of  improved  land^  and  some 
other  burdensome  taxes  raised  the  revenue  of  the  county  to  nearly  $700 
in  1825,  in  which  year  Mr.  Robert  Cotton  is  taxed  on  a  four-wheel 
carriage,  the  only  one  in  the  county.  At  the  February  term,  1825, 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  select  a  site  for  the 
county  seat  reported  that  they  had  located  the  same  on  lands  donated  by 
George  Bowers  and  James  Brown,  who  are  supposed  to  have  made  for- 
tunes out  of  comer  lots.  November  14, 1825,  the  County  Court  held  its 
first  session  in  Somerville,  in  a  small  log  cabin,  which  stood  on  the  public 
square,  then  otherwise  marked  by  four  stakes.  The  County  Court  this 
year  ordered  a  public  road,  and  three  years  later  the  first  stage  came 
rattling  into  town,  its  twanging  horn  and  general  appearance,  says  a 
citizen  still  living,  exciting  quite  as  much  interest  and  curiosity  as  the 
advent  of  the  locomotive  at  a  later  day. 

TownB*   Somerville  now  has  a  population  of  some  1 ,600,  and  though 
hardly  the  town  it  was  in  the  palmy  ante-bellum  days,  it  is  still  a 
thriving  place,  with  superior  society,  old  and  of  highest  culture,  and 
despite  the  many  indications  of  decadance,  is  still  a  pleasant  looking 
vOlage  to  the  tourist.     There  are  eight  or  nine  large  supply  plantation 
stores,  as  many  dry  goods  stores,  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
smaller  stores,  and  shops  of  various  kinds,  banks,  two  hotels,  three 
churches,  fine  male  and  female  academics.    A  new  jail,  costing  $20,000, 
has  just   been  completed,  and  other  important  improvements  are  in 
contemplation.     The  merchants   are  prosperous  and  reliable.    *The 
trade,  although  confined  to  a  circuit  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  is  very 
heavy,  as  that  circuit  embraces  the  most  thickly  populated  planting 
section  of  the  county.     A  live  newspaper,  the  Falcon,  is  published 
here  weekly.      Next  to  Somerville,  comes  LaGrange,  sixteen  miles 
south-east,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.     LaGrange  was 
once  called  LaBelle  Village,  and  had  a  population  of  some  2,500;  not 
more  than  half  of  which  remains.   "Owing  to  the  war"  is  the  explana- 
tory legend  that  may  be  written  over  many  such.   Grant  had  his  head- 
quarters here  for  some  time,  with  60,000  men.   This  was  the  wealthiest 
section  of  Fayette  county,  and  much  of  the  refinement  and  elegance 
of  thoee  days  remain.     The  trade  of  the  village,  like  that  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  county,  is  simply  local,  consisting  mainly  in  plantation 
BQi^lies.     A  fine  female  academy  is  located  here.     Macon  is  eleven 
miles  from  Somerville,  in  a  very  wealthy  neighborhood,  and  is  held  to 
be  a  very  delightful  place  of  some  800  souls,  has  a  &ive  ^VvooV,  Xn^o 
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churches,  and  gave  $70,000  to  the  narrow-gauge  railroad.  LaFayette 
has  about  700  people,  is  a  town  of  pretty  residences,  seven  miles  from 
Macon,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  One  firm  here  does 
$100,000  business  annually.  Galloway,  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville 
Railroad,  is  the  principal  village  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county, 
has  about  600  inhabitants,  and  does  a  thriving  business  in  this  county 
and  the  adjoining  sections  of  Shelby  and  Tipton.  Moscow,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  and  the  Somerville  Branch 
Railroad,  has  four  or  five  good  stores,  trades  in  northern  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  southern  Fayette  county,  and  is  thriving,  with  a  population 
of  about  300.  Oakland  is  the  center  of  a  heavy  planting  district,  does 
a  large  trade,  and  has  about  400  people.  Bellemont  was  a  thriving 
town  until  the  business  portion  moved  over  to  Macon,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Louisville  Railroad,  leaving  it  now  barely  a  town.  Stores  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  county,  bringing  supplies  conveniently  near 
to  all  the  large  planters. 

Geology y  Topography  and  Streams.  The  formation  underlying  the 
surface  of  Fayette  county  is  the  Lagrange  Sand  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Report.  This,  however,  is  very  oflen  concealed  by  the 
Orange  Sand  drifl.  The  topographical  features  are  not  strongly  marked. 
The  northern  portion  is  slightly  undulating ;  the  middle  and  western 
a  little  more  inclined  to  be  hilly,  with  extended  plateaus  ;  the  south-east 
portion  is  more  hilly,  with  very  fertile  valleys.  The  extreme  southern 
part  is  an  unbroken  level,  being  the  bottoms  of  the  Wolf  River,  which 
is  the  largest  stream  in  the  county,  and  navigable  at  certain  seasons. 
It  runs  east  and  west.  The  North  Fork  of  Wolf  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  and  joins  the  Wolf  at  Moscow.  The  Loosa- 
hatchie  also  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  runs  west  nearly 
through  the  center,  and  empties  into  the  Wolf  at  Memphis.  Bear 
Creek  rises  in  the  north-east,  running  north  to  the  Big  Hatchie,  and 
the  Boaver  waters  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county.  The 
streams  water  almost  every  part  of  the  county,  and  though  very  slug- 
gish in  dry  seasons,  are  all  available  for  milling  purposes,  except  Wolf, 
which  is  too  large.     There  are  seven  mills  on  the  Loosahatchie. 

SoiU.  The  soils  of  Fayette  county  are  almost  uniformly  sandy,  with 
more  silicates  in  those  in  the  southern  portion,  and  a  gradual  increase  of 
clay  in  the  northern.  That  of  the  entire  county  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  other  textile  plants.  It  is  quick,  and  pro- 
duces satisfactory  crops  of  all  the  cereals ;    neglected,  this  soil  easily 
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washes  into  great  gullies^  but  it  is  easily  preserved  by  the  Cannon  sys- 
tem of  horizontalizatioD^  which  is  generally  adopted  in  the  county. 
This  system  of  levels  has  each  row  to  carry  off  its  own  water.  There 
is  no  regular  system  of  fertilizing.  Occasionally  the  manure  from  the 
stables  is  used^  and  some  of  the  green  sand  or  marl  of  McNairy 
county  has  been  used  as  top  dressing  for  grasses  with  gratifying  results. 
This  marl  can  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities  for  about  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  will  probably  come  into  more  general  use  in  the 
futare.  The  cow  pea  is  used  as  a  renovator  by  turning  it  under  while 
green;  rye  has  also  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Farms,  Crops.     A  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  im- 
proved, only  timber  enough  remaining  for  farming  purposes.     The 
prices  of  &rming  land  range  from  $3  to  $40  per  acre,  averaging  about 
19.50.     The  price  per  acre  is  governed  mainly  by  location  and  condi- 
tion of  land.     Large  quantities  of  hillside  lands  having  been  wholly 
neglected  during  the  war  have  washed  into  gullies  and  ravines,  the  top 
loam  being  swept  into  the  valleys.     These  only  were  first  cultivated, 
though  improvements  are  again  reaching  up  the  hillsides  and  reclaim- 
ing them.     These  neglected  lands  can  be  bought  for  from  $0  to  $10 
per  acre,  and  will  produce  500  pounds  lint  cotton,  or  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  corn  without  fertilizers,  when  properly  treated.     The 
general  difference  bet>veen  the  condition  of  farms  now  and  before  the 
war,  is  that  between  thrifty  and  negligent  farming,  between  reliable 
and  unreliable  labor.     Lands  are  deteriorating,  because  negroes  are 
not  good  farmers,  and  have  no  interest,  as  they  think,  in  their  preser- 
vation.    The  blackberry,  convovulus  vines,  etc.,  in  fence  corners,  rot 
the  fences,  and  no  rails  being  made,  fields  must  be  thrown  out.     The 
average  yield  of  cotton,  under  the  present  system,  is  about  200  pounds 
lint,  of  com  eighteen  bushels,  wheat  (rough  seeding,  r.  e,,  thrown  on 
the  ground  and  ploughed  in)  9  bushels,  rye  and  oats,  etc.,  in  propor- 
tion, or  about  half  in  each  case  of  the  average  yield  before  the  war. 
The  commercial  crop  is  exclusively  cotton,  and  this  is  deemed  the 
most    profitable  crop.      Ordinarily,   enough   of   all    cereals    (except 
com)    are    raised    for  home    consumption.     No   particular   attention 
is    paid    to    these    crops,    except    by    amateurs.       Many   of    these, 
however,    have    experimented    quite    extensively,    and    found     that 
the   climate  and   soil   here  admit  of  almost  an    indefinite  expansion 
in   varieties  of  crops,  of  all  cereals,  fruits,    vegetables,    flowers    etc* 
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as  a  rule,  from  150  to  800  acres.  Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of 
Somerville  there  are  ten  plantations  of  over  1,000  acres  each,  and 
some  sixteen  over  500  acres.  .The  land-owners  are  generally  quite 
able  to  hold  their  land,  and  are  not  disposed  to  sell  in  parcels,  except 
to  desirable  neighbors.  The  old  negro  quarters  are  being  broken  up, 
and  cabins  scattered  over  the  plantation.  Grasses  generally  do  well  in 
Fayette,  red  and  white  clover,  red  top,  orchard-grass  and  timothy  all 
do  well — clover  growing  three  feet  high  in  some  instances ;  still  it  is 
not  used  as  a  renevator,  but  solely  as  a  forage  crop.  Bermuda  grass 
grows  finely  where  pains  are  taken. 

Labor  and  Wages,  Before  the  war  and  ever  since,  the  Fayette 
planters  have  introduced,  as  fully  as  their  labor  permitted,  all  kinds  of 
the  latest  and  best  improved  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 
It  is  well  to  remark  that  a  large  number  of  the  leading  planters  of 
Fayette  county  are  regular  graduates  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best 
colleges  in  the  Union.  A  great  many  agricultural  journals  are  taken, 
and  science  introduced  into  farming  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be 
through  the  laborers.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  most  flourishing 
agricultural  association — none  now ;  but  there  are  eleven  granges  in  the 
county,  all  well  attended  and  earnestly  engaged  in  devising  means  to 
reclaim  waste  hands,  make  labor  more  efficient  and  reliable,  and  homes 
more  comfortable  generally.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  bettering  the  labor,  trying  to  introduce  white  labor,  etc., 
but  after  all  done,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  old  negro  labor, 
badly  demoralized  as  it  is,  is  the  best.  The  prevailing  arrangment 
with  the  negroes  is  to  furnish  them  implements,  mules,  provender  for 
mules,  and  seed,  and  give  them  one-half  the  crop,  they  furnishing 
labor,  their  clothing,  provisions,  etc.  A  few  hire  out;  first-class  hands 
receiving  $150  to  $175  per  annum,  and  some  rent  land;  $4  to  $5  j^r 
acre  being  charged  for  cotton  land,  some  less  for  wheat  and  corn,  rent 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  crop.  House-servants'  wages  are  $4  to  $6  per 
month  ;  cooks  $6  per  month ;  cook  and  washer  $6  to  $10.  Mules  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  farm  work.  There  are  no  particular  effi^rts 
being  made  in  stock-raising,  none  except  for  actual  domestic  and  farm 
uses,  but  before  the  war  there  was  much  fine  stock  introduc'ed,  and 
improved  breeds  were  sought  after.  Large  flocks  of  best  breeds  of 
sheep  were  brought  here,  but  the  dogs  have  effectually  destroyed  the 
sheep  husbandry  of  this  county. 

Smaller  Industries   and  Manufactories,     The   industries   outside   of 
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planting  are  merely  incident  to  it  in  this  county ;  and  as  a  rule,  even 
the  smaller  industries  receive  only  the  attention  demanded  by  home 
needs.  There  are  no  manufactories  of  note,  though  cotton  factories  would 
have  very  superior  advantages,  and  a  paper  factory  could  get  abundant 
material  at  a  nominal  price.  The  ramie  plant  grows  remarkably 
well,  and  produces  very  fine  fibre,  and  that  with  the  waste  cotton  of 
the  gins  would  supply  &ctories  with  raw  material  cheaper  and  bett<*r 
than  rags. 

Trarmtportaiion  Facilities  are  very  good,  every  farm  in  the  county 
being  within  a  few  miles  of  a  railroad.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston 
road  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  county — the  Somerville 
Branch  runs  up  to  the  centre,  while  the  Mississippi  Central  and  the 
Memphis  and  Louisville  embrace  it  on  the  east,  north  and  west.  In 
&ct  it  seems  that  the  only  real  drawback  to  prosperous  farming,  is  the 
inability  to  control  labor,  as  with  tolerably  constant  labor  of  a  fair 
grade  a  fair  crop  is  almost  certain. 

FruiUs.  A  great  many  orchards  are  being  planted,  for  which  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit  are  selected,  and  many  are  putting  out  a 
very  great  variety  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc., 
all  of  which  seem  to  thrive  wonderfully,  except  winter  apples. 
The  fruit  has  a  peculiarly  delicious  saccharine  flavor,  particularly  the 
peaches.  Nearly  every  variety  of  grapes  do  exceedingly  well,  an 
proved  by  amateur  growers.  The  scuppernong  grows  in  great 
abundance  and  perfection,  never  rotting.  Blackberries  are  indige- 
nous, and  are  only  too  abundant,  while  raspberries  and  strawberries 
reach  perfection,  and  are  certain. 

The  Ihnber  of  Fayette  county  was,  for  the  larger  part,  very  heavy, 
valuable,  and  of  great  variety.  Along  streanus,  the  cypress;  on  hill- 
sides, the  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  and  hickor}',  often  of  enormous  size;  in 
the  bottoms,  the  beech,  overcup  and  white  oak.  At  present,  none  re- 
mains for  export,  and  farmers  generally  are  carefully  husbanding  their 
timber. 

Mwoellaneous.  The  people  are  very  anxious  to  secure  intelligent, 
honest  and  thrifty  immigrants,  regardless  of  nationality  or  opinion,  if 
they  will  only  affiliate  with  the  best  classes  of  the  citizens  and  unite  in 
the  efibrts  being  made  to  better  the  condition  of  the  whole  county. 
The  negroes  at  present  have  a  majority  of  more  than  1 ,000  votes,  and  the 
whites,  who  pay  very  nearly  all  the  taxes,  are  naturally  anxious  to  have 
sufficient  votes  to  retain  control  of  the  finances  of  the  county  ^.t  W^a^^l. 
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So  far,  no  one  can  complain  at  the  administration.  The  county  is  out 
of  debt,  with  a  surplus  on  hand,  while  some  fine  public  improvements 
have  been  made  and  paid  for.  There  were  sixty-three,  wholly  or  in 
part,  public  schools  taught  in  1873-4,  for  from  two  to  ten  months. 
More  than  half  of  these  schools  were  colored.  Between  $9,000  and 
$10,000  was  expended,  only  about  one  dollar  per  pupil.  There  are 
five  academies  and  colleges  in  the  county,  besides  numerous  private 
schools.  In  brief,  the  educational  facilities  of  Fayette  county  are  very 
good,  and  every  child,  white  or  black,  has  a  fair  chance  to  get  at  least 
primary  instruction.  There  are  now  ten  inmates  of  the  county  alms- 
house, more  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  The  colporteur  of  the 
Bible  Society  has  just  made  his  report  for  this  county.  Not  a  white 
family  in  the  county  is  without  a  bible ;  not  a  colored  family  but  that 
has  some  one  in  it  who  can  read.  The  education  of  the  negroes  of  this 
county  was  not  wholly  neglected  in  ante-bellum  times,  and  there  are 
several  very  good  colored  teachers,  bom  and  raised  here.  The  people 
are  patiently  working  their  way  back  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
ante-war  times,  amid  a  cloud  of  obstacles,  and  are  dealing  fairly  with 
all.  A  strictly  cotton -growing  county,  it  necessarily  suffers  more  from 
the  labor  and  political  revolution  than  those  counties  with  more  diversi- 
fied industries.  The  handsome  results  attending  the  experiments  of  the 
amateur  horticulturists  and  florists  promise  to  lead  many  into  those  in- 
dustries, and  in  due  season  they  expect  greater  immunity  from  the  i>e- 
culiar  evils  of  the  time. 

Statistics.  The  population  of  the  county  is  as  follows:  White, 
9,158;  colored,  16,987;  total,  27,145.  White  voters,  2,178;  colored 
voters,  3,362;  total,  5,540. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  ninth  census : 

Hones 2,839 

Mules  and  aeses 4,078 

Milch  cows 4,534 

•    Working  Oxen 405 

Other  cattle 4,872 

Sheep 3,828 

Swine 30,762 

Value  of  all  live  stock $1,085,136 

Value  of  animals  sold  for  slaughter 152,020 

FABM    PRODUCTS. 

Wheat 11,786  bushels. 

Corn 627,271 

Oate 9,450 

Cotton 20,131  bales. 

Peas  and  beans 2,082  bushdls. 

Irish  potatoes 8,418 

Sweet  potatoes 26,077        " 

Butter 12,232  pounds. 

This  county  stands  second  m  tVi^  ^Toduction  of  cotton,  Shelby  being 

TBt 
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GIBSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — ^Trenton. 

Gibflon  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Obion  and 
Weakley,  on  the  east  by  Carroll  county,  on  the  south  by  the  counties 
of  Haywood,  Crocket  and  Madison,  and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of 
Dyer  and  Crocket.  •It  comprises  about  600  square  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  assessed  for  taxation,  is 
366,105,  valued  at  $6,618,695,  or  over  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

Organization.  Gibson  county  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  passed  on  the  21st  day  of 
October,  1823,  which  act  provided  for  its  organization.  The  first  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  commissioned  were  Wm.  P.  Leat,  Robert  Edmond- 

8on,  Obey  Blakemore,  Benj.  White,  Robert  Read, Rice,  Ab- 

ncr  Borgan,  John  D.  Love,  Wm.  W.  Craig,  W.  B.  G.  Killings  worth, 
John  J.  Lane  and  F.  Davis.  The  first  session  of  the  County  Court 
was  held,  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1824,  and  Wm.  P. 
Leat  was  elected  the  first  Chairman,  and  Thomas  Fite  was  elected  the 
first  Clerk.  The  first  settlers  of  Gibson  county  were  principally  from 
Middle  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

HtaUh  of  the  County.  Gibson  may  be  regarded  as  a  reasonably 
healthy  county,  though  during  the  summer  and  fall  months  chills  and 
fevers  generally  prevail  without  being  fatal.  During  the  winter 
months  there  are  cases  of  pneumonia  and  other  lung  diseases,  but  they 
are  neither  very  firequent  nor  of  a  very  malignant  type.  In  regard  to 
consumption,  it  should  be  stated  that  very  few  cases  originate  in  the 
county.  It  is  claimed  by  the  physicians,  and  no  doubt  very  justly, 
that  the  mortuary  list  of  Gibson  county  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  other  West  Tennessee  counties. 

Phymcal  Geography.  Immediately  about  Trenton,  the  county  seat, 
which  is  located  very  near  the  center  of  the  county,  the  surface  is  quite 
level,  there  being  but  very  little  broken  land.  Going  north  from 
Trenton  to  the  county  line,  the  land  is  also  generally  level,  but  south- 
ward it  is  very  broken.  Easterly  it  is  also  quite  hilly  and  broken, 
but  going  west  to  the  county  line,  the  land  is  again  very  level.  The 
western  half  of  the  county  is  regarded  as  the  best,  the  lands  being 
richer  and  lying  better.    Here  the  soil  is  generally  a  dtiik  qt  V\<^V 
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loam^  with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil,  which  is  very  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  is  a  good  guarantee  against  very  severe  droughts.  The  soil  in  the 
other  half  of  the  county  is  mulatto  colored  and  has  a  perceptible  mix- 
ture of  sand.  The  subsoil  is  rather  darker,  being  of  a  reddish  cast. 
The  soil  here  does  not  stand  a  drought  so  well,  nor  is  "the  land  so 
productive.  Considered  as  a  whole,  however,  the  lands  of  Gibson 
county  may  be  classed  as  good,  and  paying  crops  are  annually  raised 

upon  them. 

• 

Topography  and  Formation.  There  are  no  ranges  of  hills  in  the 
county  that  are  worthy  of  note.  Between  the  different  streams  which 
will  be  mentioned,  there  are  generally  low  ridges  that  divide  the  val- 
leys, but  they  are  neither  very  distinctive  nor  very  prominent.  All  of 
Gibson  county  is  on  "  the  Plateau  or  Slope  of  West  Tennessee,"  in 
which  there  are  very  few  or  no  regular  strata  of  hard  rock,  such  as 
sandstone,  slate  or  limestone,  which  are  found  in  most  sections  of 
Middle  Tennessee ;  occasionally,  however,  local  and  limited  beds  or 
blocks  of  coarse  reddish  or  browfa  sandstone  are  met  with,  and  this  is 
true  of  Gibson.  As  stated,  the  soil  upon  the  surface  is  loam,  which 
is  dark,  ranging  from  a  mulatto  color  to  black,  and  varies  in  depth 
from  six  to  twenty-four  inches.  Immediately  below  this  loam  is  a  clay, 
which  varies  in  color  from  yellowish  to  dark  browh,  and  varies  in 
deirth  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet.  Below  this  clay  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  county  are  found  strata  of  sand  of  various 
colors.  Below  the  sand  is  often  found  a  very  hard  clay,  locally  known 
as  "  hard-pan,"  which  is  hard  to  dig  with  picks.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
classify  the  lands  of  Gibson  county  with  respect  to  their  relative  adap- 
tability to  the  growth  of  certain  crops,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  the  darker  lands  of  the  county,  which  are  principally 
embraced  in  the  western  half  of  the  county,  are  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  than  the  others,  though  all  the  good  lands  in  Gibson 
county  grow  corn  and  cotton  well.  The  soil  of  Gibson  county  gen- 
erally is  very  mellow  and  has  in  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  siliceous 
matter.  It  is  easily  tilled,  but  where  there  are  any  very  perceptible 
elevations,  it  is  subject  to  be  washed  away,  and  requires  good  hand- 
ling to  make  it  durable.  A  Gibson  county  farm  in  the  hands  of  a  care- 
less and  indifferent  farmer  soon  decreases  greatly  in  fertility  and  value. 
But  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  energetic  man  who,  understands 
aud  appreciates  the  importance  of  hill-side  ditching  and  general  drain- 
age, and  who  is  not  indifferent  to  the  value  of  fertilizers,  it  will  not 
only  hold  its  own,  but  \ncTe3k.aea  \u  value  and  productiveness.     It  is  but 
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juflt  to  observe  that  no  lands  in  the  State  respond  more  readily  to  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  are  more  grateful  for  rest. 

Ritfers,  Greeks  and  Springs.  There  are  other  counties  in  West  Ten- 
nessee which  are  better  watered  than  Gibson  county,  but  it  has  plenty 
of  water  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  following  are  the  only 
streams  which  are  worthy  of  mention : 

Middle  Fork  of  Forked  Deer  River  enters  the  county  from  Madi- 
son county^  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Trenton,  runs  north-west, 
and  passes  out  of  the  county  into  Dyer  county  about  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Trenton.  Little  North  Fork  of  Forked  Deer  River  heads  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  ranges  west,  passing  nearly 
centrally  through  the  county,  and  empties  into  the  Middle  Fork  near 
where  it  passes  into  Dyer  county.  Rutherford  Fork  of  Obion  River 
rises  in  Carroll  county,  comes  into  Gibson  near  its  north-east  corner, 
ranges  north^  and  passing  into  Obion  county,  empties  into  the  main 
Obion  River  about  seventeen  miles  north  of  Trenton.  South  Fork  of 
Obion  River  laves  the  northern  line  of  Gibson,  forming  the  dividing 
line,  in  part,  between  Gibson  and  Weakley  counties.  Big  Creek  rises 
about  six  miles  south  of  Trenton,  runs  west,  and  empties  into  Middle 
Fork  of  Forked  Deer  River  near  the  town  of  Eaton,  eleven  miles 
west  of  Trenton.  There  are  various  other  smaller  streams  in  the 
county,  tributaries  of  those  named  above,  which  water  the  county  very 
generally.  Along  the  banks  of  all  the  streams  in  the  county  are  nu- 
merous springs  which  feed  them,  but  away  from  the  streams  springs 
are  very  rarely  seen.  For  domestic  purposes  wells  are  almost  univer- 
aally  used,  though  a  few  families  have  cisterns,  which  are  made  without 
brick  and  generally  without  cement.  The  wells  are  generally  dug 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet,  though  plenty  of  water  may  be 
oflen  found  at  a  much  less  depth.  In  sections  of  the  county  where 
the  rivers  and  creeks  are  not  convenient,  farmers  make  ponds,  which 
hold  water  well  and  are  easily  made.  The  water  throughout  the  county 
is  freestone. 

TinJ>er,  The  county  is  well  timbered  with  the  class  of  trees  gen- 
erally found  growing  in  West  Tennessee,  with  the  exception  of  pine, 
which  does  not  grow  here.  Gibson  having  been  settled  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  greater  destruction  of  timber  than 
in  many  of  the  neighboring  counties;  still  there  is  enough  left  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  best  timbered  land  is  in  the  western 
half  of  the  county,  though  there  is  no  scarcity  in  any  section.  Lum- 
ber is  not  one  of  the  staples,  though  there   \a  c\w\\.^  ^  liwcc^^^T  ofl 
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saw-mills  constantly  at  work ;  they  only  try,  however,  to  supply  the 
home  demand  for  lumber,  which  is  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  county  the  principal  undergrowth  is  pawpaw,  and  in 
the  eastern  half  it  is  principally  hazle. 

Statistics.  Since  1870  no  accurate  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  products  of  Gibson  county,  but  supposing  that  one-seventh  of 
the  county,  as  it  stood  in  1870,  has  since  been  given  to  Crockett  county, 
decreasing  the  returns  of  1870  for  the  county  a  pretty  accurate  esti- 
mate can  be  secured  of  the  products  of  1873.  About  the  same  area 
was  planted  in  1873  as  in  1870.  The  following  figures,  therefore,  are 
approximately  correct : 

Orchard  products *. $  10,271 

Forest  products 21,260 

Value  of  home  manufactures 20,157 

**  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter 358,493 

"  all  live  stock 1,130,779 

Number  of  horses 4,827 

"  mules  and  asses 2,533 

"  milch  cows 4,689 

"  working  oxen 457 

"  other  cattle .^. 5,443 

"  sheep r. 12,097 

"  swine 43,803 

Bushels  of  winter  wheat 100,145 

"  corn 915,236 

"  oats 10,387 

Pounds  of  tobacco 83,400 

Bales  of  cotton 8,413 

Pounds  of  wool 10,866 

Bushels  of  peas  and  beans 13,988 

"  Irish  potatoes 20,092 

"  sweet        "       51,665 

Pounds  of  butter 209,211 

Tons  of  hay 754  4 

Pounds  of  honey 25,003 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  farms  in  the  county* 
and  the  relative  size  of  each : 

Total  number  of  farms 2,893 

Number  having  under  3  acres 1 

"  "        3  and  under    10 138 

"  "       10         "  20 708 

"  "      20         "  50 1,284 

"  "      50         "  100 554 

"  "     100         "  500 206 

"  "     500         "        1,000 2 

"  '*  lOOOaiidov^x 0 
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There  are  about  33}  per  cent,  of  all  the  open  lands  in  Gibson  county 
which  are  annually  rented,  the  general  terms  of  rent  being  as  follows: 
When  the  land-owner  gets  a  part  of  the  crop  raised  on  the  land,  and 
filmishes  only  the  land,  his  proportion  is  one-third ;  but  when  he  fur- 
nishes all  but  the  labor,  his  proportion  is  one-half.  When  money  rent 
is  required,  the  following  prices  are  asked  and  obtained  by  the  owner : 

For  finUdasB  lands  per  acre $5.00 

"    medium      "  "     3.00 

"    inferior       "  «     2.00 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  county  can  be  purchased 
at  reasonable  prices  and  upon  good  terms.  There  is  very  great  di£Fer- 
ence  in  the  prices  ^sked  for  the  lowlands  and  the  uplands  gener- 
ally, the  advantages  being  in  favor  of  the  lowlands,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  level  and  rich,  while  the  uplands  are  generally  broken  and  less 
productive.  The  general  terms  of  sale  are  as  follows :  one-third  cash, 
the  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  on  de- 
ferred payments,  and  lien  reserved  upon  the  land  to  secure  said  pay- 
ments.   The  prices  asked  are : 

Bert  nplands,  per  acre $15.00  to  $20.00 

"    lowlands        " 20.00  to    25.00 

Medium  uplands  "     10.00  to    15.00 

«        lowlands"      15.00  to    20.00 

Inferior  uplands   "      5.00  to    10.00 

"        lowlands"      10.00  to    15.00 

The  overflowed  lands,  including  about  3  per  cent,  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  county,  generally  sell  for  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre. 

iVodiiefo.  Cotton  is  the  principal  staple,  though  com,  wheat  and 
^  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  land  produces  tobacco 
^1,  but  very  little  is  raised.  There  are  other  products  which  are 
raised  in  limited  quantities,  but  they  cannot  be  classed  with  the  staples. 
WW  following  averages  of  yield  per  acre  may  be  relied  on : 

Aferage  jield of  cotton  per  acre 8001b8.Reed. 

"         "         com  "      40  bushelfl. 

"  "         tobacco       "      900  poundH. 

"         "         wheat         «      7  bushels. 

*•  "         hay  "      1,500  pounds. 

Stock  peas  do  excellently  well  and  are  generally  gro>vn,  but  it  is  dif- 
fcolt  to  estimate  the  average  yield  per  acre,  as  they  are  used  princi- 
ptUj  aa  fertilizers. 
68 
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GroHses.  The  &rmers  throughout  the  county  are  beginning  to  pay 
much  more  attention  to  the  growing  of  grasses  than  formerly,  timothy 
being  the  favorite.  However,  clover  and  herds-grass  (red  top)  are 
quite  extensively  grown.  Timothy  grows  to  advantage  only  on  rich 
lands,  while  herds-grass  will  do  well  on  any  land.  Clover  will  also  do 
pretty  well  on  any  kind  of  land,  but  as  it  makes  the  best  fertilizer,  ex- 
cept stock  peas,  it  is  more  frequently  sown  on  poor  lands  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Labor.  Since  the  war  there  has  not  been  a  su£Sciency  of  labor  to 
cultivate  all  the  open  lands,  and  it  is  still  very  scarce.  The  laborers 
are  generally  negroes,  who  are  very  uncertain  and  unreliable.  There 
are  some  white  laborers,  but  they  are  also  uncertain.  People  are 
anxious  to  welcome  good  laborers,  and  though  tnere  is  a  greater  de- 
mand for  whites  than  for  negroes,  all  will  be  able  to  find  employ- 
ment at  good  wages.  The  following  wages  are  readily  paid  in  the 
county : 

For  fann  hands  per  jear ^200.00 

"        "        "       per  month 20.00 

"        "        «       per  day 1.00 

«  harvest  "  "       2.50 

"  cooks  per  month 8.00 

"  house  servants        "         8.00 

When  J 200  are  paid  to  farm  hands  per  year,  it  should  be  observed 
that  they  are  also  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  person  hiring  them. 

Fruits.  Gibson  is  not  a  first-class  fruit  county.  ~  Peaches  do  very 
well,  but  for  several  years  apples  have  done  poorly.  Plums  and  the 
standard  varieties  of  pears  also  do  tolerably  well,  but  dwarf  pears  are 
subject  to  blight  and  are  generally  short-lived.  Cherries,  strawberries 
and  raspberries  are  said  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  wild  varieties  of 
grapes  are  reliable,  but  the  domestic  varieties  are  very  subject  to  rot 

Stock  and  Stock-raising.  Although  Gibson  has  good  natural  advan- 
tages as  a  stock  country,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  important 
branch  of  industry.  "  Cotton  is  King,"  and  the  farmers  seem  to  be 
entirely  under  its  rule,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  believe  that 
money  can  be  made  in  any  other  way  than  by  planting  cotton. 

Markets.  Memphis  is  the  best  cotton  market,  but,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Mobile,  and  even  New  Orleans, 
are  patronized. 

Populaiion.  Since  1870  no  official  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
population  of  the  couivty.     At  that  time,  according  to  the  census 
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port,  there  were  of  whites,  18,801 ;  colored,  6,865;  total,  25,666.  Since 
that  time  about  one-seventh  of  the  county  has  been  cut  off  from  it,  but 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the  rate  of  a  little  upward  of  5 
per  cent,  which  will  give  as  the  jwpulation  of  1873:  Whites,  17,026; 
colored,  6,179;  total,  23,205. 

Immiffraiion  and  Emigration,  The  immigration  to  the  county  during 
the  past  few  years  has  not  been  heavy,  though  quite  a  number  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals  have  moved  in,  principally  from  the  counties  of 
Middle  Tennessee.  A  considerable  number  has  also  lefl  the  county, 
going  principally  to  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

Hie  People.  The  people  are  generally  law-abiding,  industrious  and 
thrifly,  and  though  to  some  extent  embarrassed  by  reason  of  the  war 
and  its  attendant  troubles,  they  are  hopeful,  and  will  ere  long  '^  be  on 
their  feet "  again.  They  are  manifesting  considerable  enterprise,  and 
are  evidently  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress. 

Heads.  The  county  roads  are  in  bad  condition,  though  they  are  in 
better  condition  than  are  the  roads  in  most  of  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  new  road  law  is  not  in  force,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  be. 
In  the  low  places  of  the  county  some  leveeing  has  been  done,  but  the 
levees  are  not  kept  in  good  condition. 

Railroads.  At  present  there  are  but  three  railroads  passing  into  and 
through  the  county — the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  which  enters  the  county 
from  the  south-east  about  fourteen  miles  from  Trenton,  and  passes  out 
into  Obion  county  about  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Trenton;  the 
Memphis  and  Louisville,  which  enters  the  county  about  fourteen  miles 
due  south  of  Trenton,  and  passes  out  into  Carroll  county  about  ten 
miles  due  east  of  Trenton ;  and  the  Mississippi  Central,  which  passes 
through  the  entire  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Scarcely  a  county  in 
the  State  has  more  railroad  facilities.  The  Tennessee  Central,  which 
ifl  to  run  from  Fulton,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  tap  the  Nashville 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Huntingdon,  will  pass  through  Trenton, 
thence  onward  to  Huntingdon.     It  is  now  under  contract. 

Towns  and  Villages.  Trenton,  the  county  seat,  is  located  near  the 
center  of  the  county,  has  about  2,700  inhabitants,  six  churches  for 
white  people,  representing  the  following  denominations:  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Chris- 
tian; two  colored  churches,  representing  the  Baptist  awd  Mfe\.W4[\eX.\ 
two  foundries^  one  planing-mill,  two  grist-mills  and  coVton-gixvb,  V?«v> 
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wagon  factories,  &c.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Andrew  College,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  first-class  high  school.  A  very  good  female 
school  is  also  in  this  place,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Hum- 
boldt is  at  the  junction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville  railroads,  has  about  2,250  inhabitants,  a  number  of  churches, 
good  schools,  workshops,  mills  and  other  industrial  enterprises,  among 
which  is  a  woolen  mill.  Among  the  schools  is  the  Odd  Fellows'  . 
College,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies,  who  are  patronizing 
it  very  liberally.  Humboldt  is  eleven  miles  south  of  the  county  seat» 
Milan  is  twelve  miles  east  of  Trenton,  has  about  1,250  inliabitants,  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  and  the  Mississippi 
Central  railroads;  is  well  supplied  with  churches  and  schools,  and  is 
quite  a  growing  place.  Dyer  Station  is  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, seven  miles  north  of  Trenton,  and  has  about  275  inhabitants. 
Rutherford  Station  is  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  ten  and  three- 
quarter  miles  north  of  Trenton,  and  has  about  700  inhabitants.  York- 
ville  is  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Trenton,  and  has  about  125  in- 
habitants. Eaton  is  eleven  miles  west  of  Trenton,  and  has  about  135 
inhabitants.  Brazil  is  nine  miles  south-west  of  Trenton,  and  has  about 
80  inhabitants.  Pickettsville  is  ten  miles  south-east  of  Trenton,  and 
has  about  60  inhabitants.  The  foregoing  are  the  only  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  county  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 

Milling  Facilities,  There  is  very  little  good  water-power  in  Gib- 
son county,  and  mills  are  very  scarce,  the  average  milling  distance 
throughout  the  county  being  about  four  and  a  half  or  five  miles.  The 
streams  are  sluggish,  and  have  very  little  fall. 

Schools,  No  county  in  the  State,  in  proportion  to  population,  has 
done  more  for  public  schools  than  Gibson.  For  the  year  1873-4,  a 
tax  of  twenty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  was  levied,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Houston,  is  the  largest  county  school  tax  levied 
in  the  State.  Schools  are  kept  up  from  six  to  ten  months  in  the  year, 
and  their  beneficial  effects  are  clearly  perceptible  in  the  increase  of 
enterprise  and  intelligence  among  the  people.  Scholastic  population, 
8,484  ;  number  schools  organized,  96. 

Churches,  Almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  county  is  supplied 
with  comfortable  church  buildings,  representing  the  various  Christian 
denominations.     The  Methodists  predominate.  Baptists  next. 

Newspapers,  There  are  three  newspapers  published  in  the  county — 
the  Trenton  News,  publlaVi^d  in  Trenton  ;  Trenton  Gazette,*  also  pub- 
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lished  in  Trenton ;  and  Humboldt  Journal^  published  in  Humboldt. 
All  of  these  papers  are  Democratic,  and  are  very  creditable  journals. 

Farmert?  Organizations.  The  "farmers*  movement"  has  gained 
considerable  headway,  and  there  is  quite  a  number  of  Granges  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the  county.  At  Trenton  there  is  a  fair 
association,  known  as  the  Gibson  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association,  which  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 


HARDEMAN  COUNTY. 

CtouNTY  Seat — BoLrvAR. 

Hardeman  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Hay- 
wood and  Madison,  on  the  south  by  Mississippi,  on  the  east  by  McNairy 
county,  and  on^he  west  by  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Haywood. 

According  to  the  census  report  of  1870,  there  were  138,112  acres  of 
improved  land  in  the  county,  335,859  acres  of  woodland,  and  22,042 
acres  of  land  that  were  otherwise  unimproved  than  being  in  wood — in 
all  about  775  square  miles.  Since  1872  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  boundaries,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  still,  in  1873,  about  the 
same  proportion  of  improved  land,  woodland,  and  otherwise  unim- 
proved land  in  the  county  that  there  was  in  1870.  Between  the  num- 
ber of  acres  as  given  in  the  ninth  census  and  the  number  returned  for 
taxation  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  nearly  100,000  acres.  The* re  are 
eighteen  civil  districts  in  the  county,  and  the  same  number  of  school 
districts,  which  coincide  with  the  civil  districts. 

OrganizaJtion.  Hardeman  county  was  established  under  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  bearing  date  October  10, 1823,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1823,  the  county  was  formally  organized 
by  the  following  named  gentlemen,  who  were  the  regularly  authorized 
commissioners  for  the  purpose :  Andrew  Taylor,  William  Polk,  Jacob 
Pirtle,  John  Y.  Cockran,  William  P.  Robertson,  Nathan  Stell,  John 
RossoD,  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  are  not  known  and  do  not 
appear  on  record.  The  first  County  Court  elected  William  Polk  as  its 
chairman  and  Thomas  Jones  Hardeman  as  its  first  clerk.  The  first 
settlers  were  principally  from  Maury  county,  in  this  State,  and  from 
Kentncky,  and  their  descendants  constitute  to-day  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  county. 
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Physical  Geography.  Hardeman  county  is  included  in  the  Plateau 
or  Slope  of  West  Tennessee,  and  is  one  of  the  best  counties  on  the 
Slope.  The  country  immediately  around  Bolivar,  the  county  seat,  is 
quite  level.  Northward  toward  the  county  line  it  is  rather  broken, 
with  rich  valleys  and  table  lands ;  southward  it  is  inclined  to  be  hilly^ 
but  the  lands  are  very  good,  and  this  section  is  regarded  as  an  excellent 
farming  district.  Proceeding  eastward  to  the  county  line,  it  is  again 
hilly,  but  there  are  some  rich  and  productive  valleys.  In  a  westerly 
direction  it  is  generally  level  and  rich.  In  fact,  there  are  few  counties 
in  West  Tennessee  which  present  a  greater  variety  of  surfece  character, 
and  but  few  afford  better  farming  facilities.  The  prevailing  color  of 
the  soil  throughout  the  county  is  dark,  and  in  most  sections  it  is  a 
mellow,  siliceous  loam,  highly  productive.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
subsoil  is  a  red  clay,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  produces  well^ 
and  responds  readily  to  the  application  of  manure.  The  average  depth 
of  the  soil  is  about  five  inches,  but  in  the  valleys,  which  are  numerous^ 
it  is  deeper,  reaching  frequently  eighteen  inches.  Albng  the  ridges, 
however,  it  is  very  shallow,  most  of  it  having  been  carried  off  by 
water  to  the  valleys.  The  bottom  lands,  and  what  are  known  as  the 
table  lands,  are  regarded  as  the  best  for  corn  and  small  grains,  and 
also  for  vines,  and  the  uplands  are  the  best  for  cotton.  Where  the 
lands  are  level  they  wear  well,  and  are  easily  tilled,  but  in  the  more 
broken  and  hilly  sections  of  the  county,  though  easily  tilled,  they  are 
easily  worn,  and  require  good  handling,  especially  deep  subsoiling,  to 
make  them  last  well. 

Formations,  Some  indications  of  iron  ore  are  observed  in  this 
county.  On  Spring  Creek,  more  particularly  described  hereafter,  and 
also  on  Hatchie  River,  there  are  frequent  indications  of  iron.  Beds  of 
lignite  have  also  been  discovered,  which  furnish  a  tolerable  fuel.  In 
several  sections  of  the  county  outcroppings  of  sandstone  occur,  and  on 
Muddy  Creek  there  is  a  bed  of  limestone.  Formations  of  limestone 
are  also  discoverable  at  several  points  on  what  is  known  as  Cypress 
Creek.  In  the  Geology  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Safford  says:  "In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  in  Hardeman 
county,  there  are  in  the  Ripley  Group  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  two 
local  beds,  interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils  they  contain  as  well 
as  for  other  reasons.  The  first  is  a  bed  of  buff  gray,  impure  limestone, 
from  two  to  six  feet  thick.  It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad, 
near  Muddy  Creek.     It  abounds  in  two  or  three  species  of  TurriteUa, 
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Odrta  VomeTy  Mort,  claws  of  a  Oalianassa,  and  other  species.'^  The 
second  is  a  bed  of  clayey  sand  with  green  grains.  This  has  been  seen 
west  of  the  limestone  at  two  exposures — one  in  a  small  cut  on  the  rail- 
road^ about  two  miles  east  of  Middleton^  the  other  about  two  miles 
south  or  south-east  of  Middleton^  on  a  branch  of  Cypress  Creek  (of 
Hardeman)  and  near  the  old  stage  road.  The  lands  in  Hardeman 
resting  on  the  Cretaceous  strata  are  very  good,  the  soil  being  generally 
mellow,  and  a  siliceous  loam  with  a  compact  clay  subsoil,  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  com  and  cotton.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  in 
many  districts  of  the  county  the  soil  is  heavily  mixed  with  sand,  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  beds  ranging  in  thickness  from  three  to  ten  inches. 
These  beds,  however,  are  generally  some  distance  below  the  surface, 
and  are  only  occasionally  seen  cropping  out  above  the  surface.  In  the 
sections  where  these  sand  beds  are  more  frequently  seen,  the  lands  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cotton.  The  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions are  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Much  the  larger 
portion  is  based  on  the  Lagrange  Sands,  but  nil  tlio  stratified  forma- 
tions are  very  frequently  concealed  by  the  Orange  Sand  Drift. 

RiverSy  CreekSy  etc.  It  is  claimed  by  the  people  of  Hardeman  county, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  they  have  the  best  watered  region  in  West 
Tennessee.  The  streams  which  are  more  deserving  of  mention  are  as 
follows:  Big  Hatchie  River  enters  the  county  near  its  south-eastern 
corner,  runs  north-west,  passing  through  the  county.  Little  Hatchie 
River  enters  the  county  from  the  east,  and  empties  into  Big  Hatchie 
about  twelve  miles  east  of  Bolivar.  Wade's  Creek  rises  a  little  north 
of  east  from  the  county  seat,  empties  into  Big  Hatchie  Riv^er,  about 
nine  miles  east  of  the  county  seat.  Piney  Creek  rises  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  River,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Bolivar.     Gray  Creek   rises  in  the  north-eastern 

» 

part  of  the  county  and  empties  into  Hatchie,  two  miles  north  of  Bol- 
ivar. Mill  Creek  rises  in  the  same  neighborhood,  ranges  nearly  west, 
and  empties  into  Hatchie  six  miles  north-west  of  Bolivar.  Cloon 
Creek  also  rises  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  county,  runs  west, 
and  empties  into  Hatchie  nine  and  a  half  miles  of  Bolivar.  Hickory 
Creek  rises  ten  miles  west  of  Bolivar,  and  empties  into  the  Hatchie 
sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Bolivar.  Clear  Creek  rises  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Bolivar,  ranges  east  and  north,  and  empties  into  Hatchie 
seven  miles  north-west  of  Bolivar.  Pleasant  Run  rises  six  miles 
south-west  of  Bolivar,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  two  miles  north-west 
of  Bolivar.    Spring  Creek  rises  south  of  tbe  county  ae\>X,,  xuxv^  wcixficv. 
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and  empties  into  Hatchie  one  mile  north  of  Bolivar.  Cub  Creek  rises 
south-east  of  Bolivar,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  six  miles  south-east  of 
Bolivar.  Porter^s  Creek  rises  south-east  of  Bolivar,  and  empties  into 
Hatchie  .eight  miles  south-east  of  Bolivar.  Muddy  Creek  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  about  seven 
and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Bolivar.  Besides  those  mentioned^ 
there  are  numerous  other  but  smaller,  streams  which  ramify  throughout 
the  county,  watering  not  only  every  civil  district,  but  almost  every 
neighborhood.  These,  as  well  as  the  larger  streams,  are  lasting,  and 
afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  especially  for  stock  purposes, 
throughout  the  entire  year.  They  are  fed  by  never-failing  springs, 
which  are  numerous  and  very  bold,  and  the  water  all  over  the  county 
is  well  tasted  and  generally  clear.  Pools  and  cisterns  are  easily 
made,  and  hold  water  well,  but  are  not  much  needed,  hence  are  not 
frequently  seen.-  The  wells  vary  in  depth  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet, 
the  average  depth  being  about  forty-five  feet.  The  water  throughout 
the  county  is  freestone  and  chalybeate.  About  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Bolivar  are  the  Dunlap  Chalybeate  Springs,  the  water  of  which 
is  held  in  high  estimation. 

Timber.  The  best  varieties  of  timber  are  white  oak,  red  oak,  hickory, 
gum,  poplar,  and  much  pine.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped 
annually  for  staves,  and  are  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  a  great  many 
cross  ties  are  annually  cut  for  railroad  purposes.  Saw-mills  are  numer- 
ous.    The  lumber  they  make  is  of  pine,  cypress,  poplar,  and  oak. 

Lavd  Statistics.  In  1873  about  two-thirds  of  the  open  or  cleared 
lands  in  the  county  were  worked  by  the  land-owners,  or  under  their 
immediate  control,  and  the  other  one-third  was  worked  by  renters. 
The  usual  terms  of  rent  are  as  follows:  When  money  rent  is  required 
the  price  asked  and  obtained  is  $4  per  acre.  When  part  of  the  crop 
is  required,  the  land-owner  furnishes  everything  but  the  labor,  and 
gets  oue-half  of  the  corn  and  cotton,  or  the  renter  furnishes  every- 
thing but  the  land,  and  gets  two-thirds  of  the  corn,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  cotton.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  land  can  be  purchased 
at  reasonable  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms,  the  usual  terms  of  sale 
being  one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  without  inter- 
est, for  improved  lands;  for  unimproved  lands,  the  general  rule  is  to 
give  one,  two  and  three  years'  credit.  The  prices  charged  are  as 
follows : 
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improyed  lands,  per  acre $26  00 

Medium     "  "       "      "    10  00 

Inferior     "  "       «      "    5  00 

The  average  being  about,  per  acre 15  00 

Best  unimproved  lands       "      "    15  00 

Medium    "  "  "     "    7  50 

Inferior     "  "  "     "    100 

The  average  being  about   "     "    8  00 

Farm  Statistics,  The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  census 
report  of  1870,  will  give  the  reader  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  sizes  and 
numbers  of  the  farms  of  Hardeman  county,  as  there  has  been  but  lit- 
tle change  since  1870 : 

Total  number  of  farms  of  all  sizes  in  county 2,217 

Number  having        3  and  under      10  acres 257 

«  «  10  "        "  20      "    406 

«  "  20  "        "  50      "    709 

"  "  60  "        "         100      "    515 

u  "         100  "        "         500      "    303 

**  "     1,000  «    over 7 

Com,  cotton,  peas,  and  potatoes  are  grown  more  extensively  in  the 
ooanty  than  any  other  crops,  though  there  are  also  yearly  crops  made 
of  tobacco,  'wheat,  oats,  rye  and  beans,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
clover  is  also  grown.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  average 
yield,  per  acre,  of 

Cotton  in  seed 800  pounds. 

Com 5  barrels. 

Wheat 12  bunhels 

Tobacco 900  pounds. 

Oats 25  bushels. 

Hay 1  ton. 

Irish  poUtoes. 150  bushels. 

Sweet      "       ; 200      " 

The  cotton  shipped  ranks  generally  as  "  strictly  middling,"  and  the 
tobacco  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  though  the  quantity 
is  quite  limited. 

Since  the  war  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  farmers  to 
the  growing  of  grasses.  Clover  is  being  used  to  sonic  extent  as  a  fer- 
tilixer,  but  hay  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  one  of  the  staples  of 
the  county.  As  a  fruit  region,  Hardeman  takes  a  front  rank  among 
the  West  Tennessee  counties.  Stone  fruits,  seed  fruits  and  berries  do 
well  in  every  neighborhood.  Apples  are  the  most  certain  fruit,  but 
peaches  also  thrive.  The  following  figures  taken  from  census  returns 
will  give  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  crops  grown ; 
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Value  of  orchard  products $12,101 

''      "    products  of  market  gardens 4,183 

Bushels  of  spring  wheat 8,176 

"        "    winter    "      24,765 

"        "    rye _      1,180 

"    com 686,608 

"        "    oats 19,799     * 

Pounds  of  tobacco 6,600 

Bales  cotton 7,884 

Bushels  of  peas  and  beans 6,412 

"  "    Irish  potatoes 15,138 

"         "    Sweet      " 32,143 

The  following  statistics  may  also  prove  of  interest : 

Value  of  forest  products 3  7,916 

"      "    home  manufactures ^  21,119 

Pounds  of  butter 83,872 

Gallons  of  Sorghum 6,817 

Pounds  of  honej 7,142 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  are  not  as  many  large  farms  in  the  connty 
now  as  before  the  war,  but  the  farms  are  generally  much  better  im- 
proved. The  most  profitable  products  are,  Ist,  cotton ;  2d,  com ;  3d^ 
potatoes. 

Stock  and  Stock  Raiding.  Hardeman  is  generally  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent county  for  stock-raising,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
farmers  are  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  industry.  Those 
who  are  devoting  most  time  and  attention  to  the  raising  and  breeding 
of  horses  prefer,  as  a  general  rule,  the  native  breeds  of  horses 
which  they  claim,  thrive  better  in  this  county  than  thoroughbreds,  and 
are  more  generally  useful.  The  breeders  of  fine  cattle  are  divided  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Short-horn  and  Alderny  breeds, 
but  it  is  certain  that  these  breeds  are  the  favorites  over  others.  Some 
of  the  best  stockmen  of  the  county  are  devoting  especial  attention  to 
crossing  of  blooded  cattle  on  the  native  stock.  The  breeders  of  fine 
hogs  almost  universally  prefer  Berkshire,  and  the  Cotswold  are  pre- 
ferred to  other  breeds  by  the  sheep  men. 

Total  value  of  all  live  stock  in  county  in  1870 $793,203 

"        "      "     animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter 64,399 

Number  of  pounds  of  wool  saved 9,920 

"          "     horses  in  the  county 2,684 

"          "     mules  and  asses 2,202 

"    milch  cows 3,146 

"          "     work  oxen 1,007 

"          "    sheep 7,139 

"          "    other  cattle 6,291 

"          "    BYrine 34,936 
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Game  and  Fish.  Sportsmen  who  hunt  in  this  county  have  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  shooting  only  such  small  game  as  turkeys^  pat- 
ridges,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  but  6shermen  find  that  the  rivers  and 
creeks  abound  in  fish,  such  as  are  usually  found  in  the  western  waters. 

Markets.  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  are  the  princii)al  markets. 
The  former  is  reached  by  the  way  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston, 
Railroad  which  passes  through  the  county^  and  also  by  the  way  of  the 
Hatchie  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  to 
Boliver  and  empties  into  the  latter ;  the  latter  by  the  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad,  which  also  passes  through  the  county,  and 
by  the  way  of  the  Hatchie  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Labor.     The  people  are  not  more  fortunate  than  their  neighbors  in 
the  matter  of  labor.     They  sorely  feel  the  want  of  reliable  and  ener- 
getic laborers,  and  are  willing  to  offer  substantial  inducements  to  such 
to  settle  in  the  county.     At  present  there  are  more  white  laborers  than 
ooloredy  and  they  are  preferred  by  a  large  majority  of  the  i>eople,  but 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  colored  laborers,  and  if  they  will  work 
and  behave  themselves,  they  may  be  certain  of  constant  employment 
and  good  wages.     The  most  pressing  want  just  now  is  for  good  farm 
bands,  but  mechanics  are  in  good  demand,  and  good  cooks  and  house 
servants  can  always  get  good  homes  and  will  be  well  paid  for  their 
work.     The  following  are  the  average  prices  paid  to  laborers:     Farm 
hands  per  year,  $200;  per  month,  $18  and  board;  per  day  $1.50; 
cooks  per  month,  $8  to  $10;  house-servants  per  month,  $6  to  $10; 
mechanics  per  day,  $2.50  to  $5. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was,  white,  11,220;  colored 
6,854;  total,  18,074. 

ImmgraiUm  and  EniU/ration.  Since  1870  the  influx  of  actual  sct- 
tlers  has  not  been  great,  but  the  estimated  increase  of  the  {X)pulation 
daring  the  past  three  years  has  been  a  little  upwards  of  fourteen  ]kt 
eent.  The  immigration  has  been  princi])ally  from  North  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Mississippi  and  some  settlers  have  come  Sweden.  The 
namber  of  persons  who  have  left  the  county  since  1870  has  been  small 
ind  most  of  these  went  to  Texas  with  the  view  of  finding  chea|Hr 
hnda  than  they  could  find  at  home.  Very  few  of  the  land  owners 
have  moved  away. 

Uu  People,  The  i>eople  generally,  are  hardworking,  thrifty  and 
properly  appreciate  an  education.  They  are  conservative  in  politics 
tnd  religion,  and  are  to  an  encouraging  extent,  readers  of  newspaiKM-s. 
As  a  clmsB,  they  are  above  the  average. 
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County  Roods  and  Railroads.  The  county  roads  are  not  improved 
pikes,  corduroys,  etc.,  but  they  are  generally  kept  in  pretty  feir  coih 
dition.  Across  most  of  the  bottoms  levees  have  been  thrown  upwhicb 
answer  a  good  purpose.  The  only  two  completed  railroads  passing 
through  the  county  are  the  Mississippi  Central  and  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston.  The  former  enters  the  county  from  the  south-west 
and  passes  through  it  in  a  north-easterly  direction^  the  latter  paasei 
through  only  the  southern  district  of  the  county,  entering  it  from  the 
west  and  ranging  almost  due  east.  The  Memphis  and  Knoxville  Bal- 
road  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  will  pass  from  east  ti 
west  through  nearly  the  center  of  the  county. 

Towns  and  ^^llage8.  The  following  are  the  most  important  towai 
and  villages :  Boliver,  the  county  seat,  is  located  near  the  center  d 
the  county,  has  about  1,400  inhabitants,  two  large  and  flooridiog 
female  schools,  two  good  male  schools,  one  foundry,  one  steam  cottoi 
gin  and  press  and  one  steam  mill.  Teague's  Station,  on  the  Missiapfi 
Central  Eailroad,  is  eleven  miles  from  Boliver  and  has  about  forty  in- 
habitants. Toon's  Station,  on  the  same  road,  is  seven  miles  north-east 
of  Boliver  and  has  about  ninety  inhabitants.  Middleburg,  on  the 
same  road,  is  seven  miles  south-west  of  Boliver,  and  has  about  forty 
inhabitants.  Hickory  Valley,  on  the  same  road,  is  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Boliver,  and  has  about  fortv-five  inhabitants.  Grand  Juno- 
tion,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  Central  and  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroads,  is  twenty-three  miles  south-west  of  Boliver,  and 
has  about  300  inhabitants.  Whiteville  is  eleven  miles  west  of  Boliver 
and  has  about  175  inhabitants.  Newcastle  is  ten  miles  north  of  Boli- 
ver and  has  about  ninety  inhabitants.  Centerville  is  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Boliver  and  has  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  inhabitants. 
Saulsbury,  a  station  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  is  twentr 
miles  south-west  of  Boliver  and  has  about  375  inhabitants.  Middle- 
ton,  on  the  same  road,  is  eighteen  miles  south  of  Boliver  and  has  about 
400  inhabitants.  Pocahontas,  on  the  same  road,  is  nineteen  miles 
south-east  of  Boliver  and  has  about  350  inhabitants.  Youbet,  on  the 
same  road,  is  eighteen  miles  west  of  south-west  of  Boliver  aikl  li*» 
about  fifty  inhabitants.  Cranesville  is  thirteen  miles  east  of  Boliver 
and  has  about  fifty  inhabitants.  I^atherville  is  on  the  Memphis  and 
Knoxville  Railroad,  (now  being  constructed)  is  three  miles  west  of 
Boliver  and  has  about  100  inhabitants. 

Mills  and  Factories,  The  water-power  is  good,  but  is  as  yet  unde- 
veloped.    The  average  fall  of  streams  per  mile  is  from  one  and  a  hif 
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feet.  At  Grand  Junction  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  steam 
g  mill.  At  Leather vi  He  there  is  an  extensive  wool  and  cloth 
r,  and  in  almost  every  district  there  is  one  or  more  steam  or 
mills.      The  average  distance  which  the  people  of  the  county 

0  go  to  get  to  mill,  it  is  thought,  will  not  exceed  two  miles. 

wl  Statistics.     Hardeman  county  has  given  but  little  attention  to 

schools.     The  county  levies  a  tax  of  50  cents  on  dogs  and  50 

)n  polls  for  school  purposes.     The  following  statistics  will  show 

erations  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1873-4 :     Scholastic  poj)- 

1  between  6  and  18 — white  male,   1,660;  female,  1,682;  total 
3,342 ;  colored   male,  627 ;  female,  664 ;  total   colored,  1,291 ; 

1,663.  Number  white  schools  organized,  29 ;  colored,  10 ;  total, 
Climber  white  pupils  between  6  and  18  enrolled,  1,740;  colored, 
otal,  2,330.  Number  white  pupils  between  18  and  21  enrolled, 
lored,  10;  total,  70.  Number  of  teachers  licensed — white  male, 
(male,  21 ;  colored  male,  5;  female,  5;  total,  66.  Number  of 
rs  employed — white  male,  27;  female,  15;  colored  male,  2; 
5, 1 ;  total,  35.     Average  per  month  paid  teachers,  $46.42. 

trches.  Ift  almost  every  neighborhood  there  are  houses  of  wor- 
representing  some  of  the  various  Christian  denominations.  The 
linations  fank  in  numerical  strength  in  the  following  order: 
nlist.  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  There 
ill  other  denominations  represented  in  the  county,  but  not  nu- 
laly. 

uspapers.  The  only  newspaper  published  in  the  county  is  the 
wr  Bulletin,  published  in  the  town  of  Bolivar.  It  is  Conserva- 
1  politics.  The  people  are  generally  readers  of  and  subscribers 
irspapers. 

ricuUural  Organizations.  Since  the  war  there  has  not  been  a 
«ociation.  The  "  farmers*  movement"  is  creating  considerable 
»ment  among  the  farming  class. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Savannah. 

is  county  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1819,  contained  terri- 
snough  to  make  a  small  State.  The  boundaries  extended  ''  west- 
to  the  MisBiasippi  River.**    It  was  named  in  honor  of  CvA.  ^o- 
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eeph  Hardin.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  county  coincides  with 
the  State  boundary.  The  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  "  corner^ 
on  the  Tennessee  line  at  a  point  which  bisects  the  Hardin  line.  At 
this  point,  also,  the  Tennessee  River,  after  flowing  in  a  westerly  diree- 
tion  through  northern  Alabama,  re-enters  the  State.  Hardin  is  sepa- 
rated into  an  eastern  and  western  portion  by  the  river,  which  luts  id 
general  a  northerly  direction,  but  sweeps  through  the  county  in  a  con- 
siderable curve.  Politically,  Hardin  belongs  to  West  Tennessee; 
physically,  its  western  portion  pertains  to  this  division  of  the  Stet^ 
but  its  eastern  part  to  Middle  Tennessee.  From  a  local  report  to  tk 
State  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  we  find  that  the  county  contains  371,400 
acres,  equal  to  580  square  miles.  According  to  the  Comptroller's  re- 
port for  1873,  it  embraces  317,656  acres,  or  nearly  496  square  mil» 
In  the  census  of  1870  the  lands  of  Hardin  are  thus  reported: 

Improved 51,005 

Woodland 103^ 

Other  unimproved 58,927 


Total 213,2^ 

These  figures  of  the  census  are  of  course  much  below  the  maA* 
Most  probably  including  town  lots  and  river  and  creek  beds,  the  are* 
will  be  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  estimate  made  for  the  Stak 
Bureau. 

Characteristics.  Were  we  asked,  what  is  the  especial  characteristi*' 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  county  we  are  considering,  our  answer 
would  be,  variety.  This  is  true  of  its  topography,  geology,  and  neces- 
sarily of  its  soils,  or  agricultural  features.  Its  geological  formatioa': 
are  more  varied  than  any  county  as- yet  described  in  West  Tennessee. 
Its  topography  includes  such  features  as  cypress  bottoms,  the  gravel- 
covered  areas,  the  sand  bluflfs,  etc. 

Topography,  Water-courses,  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River 
extends  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  county,  and  of  course 
is  a  leading  feature  of  its  topography.  This  valley  is  comparatively  • 
rough  and  broken,  presenting  by  no  means  such  a  country  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  bordering  so  beautiful  and  large  a  stream. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  rich  bottoms,  nor  good 
agricultural  areas  in  it,  for  there  are  many  of  these,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  most  excellent  and  worth  a  hundred  dollars  per  acrt, 
but,  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of  good  arable  land  is  leas  thm 
we   w^ould  look    for.     Perhaps  the   w^hole  bottom  of   the  TemiMBae 
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River  in   this  oounty   would  embrace    140   square    miles.      On    the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  there  are  four  large  creeks^  namely :  Horse> 
Turkey,  Indian  and  Hardin's  creeks.     The  upper  part  of  the  latter' 
however,  is  in  Wayne  county.     The   others  arc  mainly  in  Hardin. 
They  all  flow  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the  Tennessee  Riven 
have  long  valleys,  and  are  well  bordered  with  farms.     On  the  west^ 
em    side   of  the  river  are  a  number  of  streams^  among  which  are 
White  Oak  River,  Snake,  Owl,  Yellow,  Mud,  Bcoison's,  Chambers' 
and  Lick  creeks.     These  rise,  for  the  most  |)art,  in  McNairy  county, 
and  flow  eastward  through  the  western  part  of  Hardin  into  the  Ten- 
nessee.    The  country  through  which  they  flow  is  made  up  of  sandy 
and  clayey  formations,  and  in  consequence  the  topogniphical  features 
attending  them  are  quite  different  from  those  characteristic  of  the  creeks 
first  mentioned,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  limestone 
bluffs  abound.    All  of  the  streams  afford  sites  for  mills,  manv  of  which 
have  excellent  water  power.     In  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
the  county  there  are  many  high,  flat-topped  ridges  between  the  valleys 
of  the  creeks.     In  the  northwestern  part  are  many  limestone  ridges 
and  knolls,  upon  which  are  occasionally  glady  places  showing  gravel, 
locks  and  young  cedars.     Approaching  the  McNairy  county  line,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  the  country  becomes  rolling.     In  McXairy 
is  a  high  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  those  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  which  spurs  and  broken  ridges  extend  eastward  mon* 
or  less  into  Hardin  county. 

Geolagy.  It  may  be  startling  to  some,  nevertheless  we  have  good 
reason  for  asserting  that  along  a  line  running  in  a  northerly  direction 
through  the  county,  and  coinciding  in  part  with  the  present  channel  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  was  once  a  shore  of  a  salt-water  gulf,  or  the  shon* 
of  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  extended  far  northward  into 
the  very  bosom  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  reader  may  inquire 
what  evidences  exist  for  believing  it  to  have  been  a  salt-water  gulf. 
To  this  we  answer,  that  the  first  or  lowest  deposits  are  full  of  marine 
remains,  such  as  oyster-shells,  shark's  teeth,  corals,  etc.  Overlying  this 
marine  deposit  is  a  fluviatile  deposit,  which  is  first  snndy,  terminating 
with  loess  or  silt.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhi- 
bitions of  geological  changes  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States^ 
marking  the  period  when  mighty  continental  changes  were  effected, 
and  when  gradual  elevations  caused  the  ocean  to  retire  and  give  place 
to  the  grandest  river  in  North  America.  Along  this  old  shore  we  have 
the  western  boundary  of  the  limestones,  slates  and  fi«LiidstQxv^%  V^W 
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hard  rocks)  of  Middle  Tennessee,  or  the  line  se^mrating  these  rocks 
fpom  the  sandy  and  clayey  beds  (the  soft  rocks)  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict.    The  horizontal  limestones  and  other  hard  strata  are  here  sud- 
denly beveled  off,  and  their  edges  are  overlapped  by  the  sand  and  clay 
beds  of  the  west,  which  are  of  far  more  recent  age.     In  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  county  the  hard  rocks  extend  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Tennessee,  but  for  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  length 
of  the  county  the  river  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  old  shore,  so  that 
on  the  east  side  the  bluffs  are  limestone,  while  on  the  west  they  are 
made  up  of  strata  of  gray  and  yellowish  sands,  interstratified  more  or 
less  with  dark  and  white  seams  of  clay.     The  rocks  east  of  the  old 
shore  line  belong  to  several   formations.     The  lowest  seen  at   many 
points  in  the  bed  of  the  Tennessee  River  below  Savannah,  and  also  in 
the  beds  of  several  of  the  creeks,  is  a  group  of  blue,  thinly  laminated 
limestones,  which  when  burned  yield  a  fair  article  of  hydraulic  cement. 
At  a  number  of  points  in  Hardin  cement  has  been  manufactured  from 
this  rock.     This  formation   belongs  to  the  Nashville  rocks,  and  may 
reach  at  some  points  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.     The  formation  is  not 
of  much  agricultural  importance,  as  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  chan- 
nels of  the  streams.     Above  the  hydraulic  rock  is  a  series  of  gray  lime- 
stones about  two  hundred  feet  in  maximum  thickness,  which  are  the 
principal,  and  form,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  most  impor- 
tant limestones  in  the  county.     They  are  seen  in  many  blufl\s  on  the 
Tennessee  and  on  the  creeks  and  are  the  rocks  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  valleys,  and  outcrop  on  'the  glades.     We  have  said  they  are 
gray,  but  many  are  reddish,  and  some  few  make  a  handsome  marble. 
These  rocks  belong  to  the  formations  called  by  geologists  Niagara  and 
Lower  Helderberg,  both  of  which,  together  with  the  hydraulic  lime- 
stone, belong  to  a  larger  division  called  Silurian.     Above  these,  and 
making  the  topmost  formation  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  is  a 
series  of  flinty  layers,  interstratified'  with  more  or  less  limestone,  and 
presenting  a  few  beds  of  sandstone,  which  a  geologist  would  call  the 
Siliceous  Group,  or  the  base  of  the  great  Carboniferous  Formation. 
This  group  caps  the  high  ridges  for  the  most  part.     In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  however,  near  the  State  line,  it  dips  down  and  ap- 
pears in  the  bed  of  the  Tennessee  River.     On  the  western  side  of  the 
old  shore  line,  we  have  a  very  different  set  of  formations.     The  first 
and  lowest  is  a  bed  of  laminated  sand,  showing  many  thin  clayey  seams. 
This  formation  is  well  seen  in  the  now  historic  bluff  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  as  well  as  in  the  bluffs  at  Crump's  and  Coffee  landings.     The 
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formation  has  been  called  the  Coffee  Sand.  A  considerable  belt  of 
ooantry  lying  west  of  the  river,  and  extending  through  the  county,  .is 
underlaid  with  this  formation.  Next  above  this,  and  outcropping  prin- 
cipally near  the  McNairy  line,  is  a  formation  of  clayey  material  con- 
tiining  sand  and  abounding  in  fossil  shells.  It  also  contains  dark 
green  grains,  which  frequently  give  a  dark  appearance  to  the  mass,  for 
which  reason  the  formation  is  known  as  the  Green  Sand.  When 
freshly  dug  this  material  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  often  with  gooil  results, 
its  effects  being  attributable  to  the  shells,  small  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  potash  present  in  the  mass.  The  two  formations  just  men- 
tioned^ the  Ck)fiee  and  the  Green  Sands,  are  members  of  the  Cretaceous 
system  of  geologists. 

Sach  are  the  principal  formations  of  Hardin.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  a  superficial  formation  of  gravel  is  seen  at  many  points  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  When  present  the  gravel  is  always  on  top. 
It  is  seen  on  the  high  ridges  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  now 
and  then  on  the  lowlands;  it  caps  the  sand  bluffs  of  which  we  have 
spoken^  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  appears  at  other  points  on 
uplands  and  hilts. 

Soils  and  Lands.    We  have  already  said  something  about  the  soils. 
The  geology  being  so  varied,  they  are  of  course  of  many  kinds.    The 
best  are  those  of  the  bottom  lands,  and  many  of  these  are  unsurpassed 
in  fertility.    The  soils  of  the  Tennessee  bottom,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds,  arranged  in  strips  nearly  equal  in 
width  and  parallel  with  the  river.     The  first  of  these  next  to  the  river 
isi  deep  black  alluvium,  highly  productive;  the  second  is  sandy,  and 
in  point  of  productiveness  is  about  equal  to  the  uplands;  the  last  is 
swampy,  bluish  in  color,  "  crawfishy^'  and  cold,  the  home  of  green- 
briers,  bat  it  is  usually  heavily  timbered.     In  the  southern  end  of  the 
eoonty  on  the  west  side  sandy  hills  prevail.     The  country  is  rough  and 
the  hiUs  are  covered  with  pine  timber  and  oaks.     These  hills  extend 
seven  miles  down  the  river,  after  which  the  country  becomes  more 
level  and  the  soils  better,  running  into  the.  Green  Sand  belt.     The 
soils  in  this  hilly  region  wash  easily  by  reason  of  the  predominance  of 
and,  and  are  moderately  productive.     The  soils  on  the  creeks  on  the 
eist  side  of  the  river  are  limestone,  and  the  best  in  the  county,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  the  bottoms  lying  on  Indian  Creek,  which  cover  in  the 
aggregate  about  twenty-two  s<iuare  miles.     The  soils  of  the  uplai^dv^  qw 
the  east  side  of  the  river  are  thin  and  unproductive.    "MimAv  oi  \\j^& 
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upland  is  high  and  rollings  but  covered  with  an  abundance  of  excel- 
lent timber.  Three  miles  east  of  Savannah  there  is  a  belt  of  flat  or 
barren  land.  It  has  a  white  subsoil^  shading  ofl^  into  yellow.  Some 
of  this  land  is  quite  productive  when  first  opened,  but  its  fertility  is 
soon  exhausted.  This  flat  region  covers  about  fifty  square  miles.  The 
summits  of  the  ridges  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  have  some- 
times a  tolerably  good  soil,  but  more  frequently  a  thin  one.  On  many 
of  these  ridges  chestnut  oaks  abound,  and  can  be  made  to  furnish  much 
bark  for  tanning  purposes.  The  value  of  the  lands  in  Hardin  county, 
according  to  the  local  report,  is  as  follows : 

First  quality,  improved $100.00  per  acre. 

Second    "       60.00    "      " 

Third      •'      20.00    "      *• 

Fourth    "       6.00    "      " 

Fifth       "       60    "      " 

Rents  are  as  follows :  Best  bottom,  per  acre,  $6 ;  best  uplands,  f  5 ; 
medium,  $3 ;  one-third  of  the  crop  is  usually  given.  According  to  the 
census  report,  the  number  of  farms  in  t^  county  is  1,059,  the  sizes  of 
which  are  as  follows : 

Three  and  under  10  acres 31 

Ten  "  20    "     213 

Twenty      "  50    *•     436 

Fifty  "        100    "     255 

One-hundred  and  under  500 125 

One  hundred  thousand  acres  are  for  sale,  the  rates  being  one-third 
cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years. 

Crops,  The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  peanuts,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  hay,  apples  and  peaches.  The 
following  are  the  products  of  the  county  for  1870,  as  reported  in  the 
census  of  that  year : 

Com 484,721  bushelB. 

Wheat,  spring 15,904 

"      winter 19,662—  35,566      " 

Oats «  15,151      " 

Rye 131       " 

Cotton 2,026  bales. 

Tobacco 310  pounds. 

Potatoes,  Irish 5,338  bushek. 

Potatoes,  sweet 10,472      " 

Hay 107  tons. 

Sorghum 12,456  gallons. 

Maple-sugar 80  pounds. 

Honey 9,491 

Butter 86,918       '^ 

Cheese «*       ^ 
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The  census  report  omits  peanuts.     This  crop  for  the  year  1872  was 
given  at  112,600  bushels,  which  we  think  must  be  too  high.     The  crop 
of  buckwheat  for  the  same  year  is  stated  to  have  been  1,000  bushels. 
Fmit  (especially  apples  and  peaches)  is  an  important  product  of  the 
county.     Figs  ripen  in  the  open  air.     Plums  are  not  troubled  with  cur- 
culio.     The  experiments  made  with  the  pear  have  proved  entirely  sat- 
isfiu^ory.     Nuts,  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  every- 
where.    Muscadines  grow  with  unparalleled  luxuriance  on  river  bot- 
toms.    Grapes  have  been  grown  with  success  on  the  flat  barren  lands. 
On  the  best  river  bottoms  the  yield  of  corn  reaches  sometimes  76  and 
100  bushels  per  acre.     The  best  lands  for  the  production  of  cotton  are 
on  Mud  Creek,  where  the  quantity  raised  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
1,200  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.     The  raising  of  cotton  and  stock 
is  regarded  as  the  most  profitable  branches  of  husbandry.     The  great 
tmount  of  bottom  lands  in  the  county  afford  excellent  soils  for  mead- 
ows.    Wheat  is  usually  sown  too  late  to  do  well,  the  largest  sowing 
being  in  November  and  December,  and  sometimes  in  Januar}\     The 
average  is  about  ten  bushels  per  acre.     Some  farms  have  been  known 
\6  yield  thirty  bushels  per  acre.     Tennessee  bottoms  sometimes  yield 
the  latter  amount,  but  the  fields  are  liable  to  late  overflows.     Irish 
potatoes  yield  bountifully  on  bottoms — black  sandy  land. 

SUick,     In  the  census  re]X)rt  the  stock  is  given  as  follows : 

Nnmber  of  hones 1,993 

"  mules  and  nsses 870 

"  milch  cows 2,670 

"  working  oxen 1,383 

"  other  cattle 4,094 

"         sheep 8,044 

"  «wine „    21,235 

Valneof  tdl  live  stock ^502,919 

"        animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter 140,018 

Papulaiionj  Labor.  The  population  of  the  county  was  in  1870  as 
follows:  White,  10,321;  black,  1,447;  total,  11,768.  The  people  are 
intelligent,  hospitable  and  open-hearted,  and  would  welcome  indus- 
trious, well-disposed  immigrants  of  any  nationalty.  There  is  ample 
room  in  this  county.  Many  of  the  river  bottoms  are  yet  dark  with 
forests  of  heavy  timber,  and  considering  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
tmoant  of  timber  and  the  means  of  transportation,  it  is  the  most  thinly 
settled  county  in  West  Tennessee.  Colonies  could  be  formed  and 
moved  to  Ibis  county,  as  land  is  cheap  and  a  large  quantW.^  V&  ^ot  ^^. 
We  knoir  of  no  county  that  offers  greater  inducemeTit&  X/o  wotVyiv^ 
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men.  According  to  the  late  Judge  Walker,  a  hard-working  man  can 
make  on  the  farm  from  $500  to  $600,  and  keep  on  hand  a  full  sup- 
ply of  provender  for  stock  and  food  for  family  use.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject  he  said  to  the  writer,  just  before  his  death  :  "  If  the  same 
industry  and  economy  were  practiced  in  Hardin  county  that  Ls  prac- 
ticed in  the  North-west,  our  farmers  would  grow  rich  in  spite  of  them- 
selves." 

A  healthful  moral  tone  pervades  the  county.  The  principal  religious 
denominations  are  Methodist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  Bap- 
tist, the  first  having  about  1,300  communicants,  the  second  1,100,  and 
the  third  600.  There  is  considerable  demand  in  the  county  for  fiuro 
hands.     Wages  are  as  follows : 

Farm  hands  (with  board)  per  year $150 

"  "  without"  "      "        250 

"  "  with      "  "     month 17.90 

"  "  without  "         "        "      27.00 

Harvest    "  with        "         "    day 2.00 

"  "  without  "         "       " 2.50 

House  seryants,  cooks  and  washers,  per  month 5.00 

For  picking  cotton  %\  per  day  is  paid;  carpenters  are  worth  $2.50 
per  day;  blacksmiths,  $2.50 ;  bricklayers,  $3;  for  splitting  and  put- 
ting up  rails,  %\  per  day.  Farm  hands  are  usually  hired  for  the  season 
of  cultivation. 

Minerals.  In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  rock  (from  which  thousands 
of  barrels  of  cement  were  made  formerly  at  Laden's  Mill,  on  Indian 
Creek),  and  green  sand  heretofore  mentioned,  there  is  a  bluff  of  quartz 
sand  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  which  furnishes  excellent  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  sand  has  been  tested  and  pronouiioed  verv- 
superior.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  but  it  is  too 
siliceous  or  sandy  for  profitable  working.  There  was  one  furnace  in 
operation  on'Hardin's  Creek  before  the  war.  Drift  lead  has  been  picked 
up  in  the  bottoms  of  streams,  but  no  regular  deposits  have  been  dis- 
covered. Mineral  waters  are  abundant.  Two  miles  from  Saltillo  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  a  wetl  was  bored  in  search  of  salt  water  to  the 
depth  of  890  feet.  From  this  well  a  large  stream  of  sulphur  water 
flows.  It  is  very  clear  and  cool.  There  are  some  good  mineral  springs 
(white  and  red  sulphur)  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  county  west  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  which  were  resorted  to  before  the  late  civil  contest. 
Several  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are  also  found  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  but  they  have  never  been  improved. 
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Tkt  Fair  Grounds  in  Savannah  were  first  improved  in  1859,  but 
the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Federal  soldiers.  They  were  re- 
built in  1872,  and  two  saccessful  fairs  have  been  held. 

Manufactories.  The  only  establishments  for  manufacturing  in  the 
<»unty  are  tanneries  and  saw-mills.  There  were  in  1873  six  tanneries 
in  operation,  turning  out  leather  to  the  value  of  ?60,000  annually. 
The  county  offers  very  superior  inducements  for  the  building  up  of 
spoke  and  hub  &ctories,  and  for  saw-mills.  All  kinds  of  timber 
abound — red  and  white  oak,  pin  oak,  hickory,  gum,  sugar-tree,  cypress, 
walnut  and  box-elder.  One  of  the  finest  jrine  forests  to  be  found  in 
the  State  ia  in  this  county. 

Toums.     Savannah,  the  county  seat  and  principal  town  in  the  county, 
is  midway  between  Nashville  and  Memphis.     It  has  a  population  of 
about  500.     The  business  houses  of  the  place  consist  of  eight  stores, 
4>ne  drug-store,  two  confectioneries,  three  saloons,  one  tanyard,  two 
hotels  and  two  blacksmith  shoj^s.     There  are  three  churches — Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian  and  African.     Savannah  College  is  located   here, 
and  has  about  one  hundred  students  in  attendance.     The  quantity  of 
cotton  annually  shipped  from  this  point  is  1,200  bales.     Lumber,  corn, 
wheat  and  leather  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.     Hamburg 
18  on  the  Tennessee  River,  ten  miles  south  of  Savannah,  has  about  100 
inhabitants,  is  a  steamboat  landing,  has  two  stores,  a  grocery,  post- 
office  and  church.     Saltillo  is  also  a  landing  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Savannah ;  has  about  300  inhabitants, 
four  or  five  dry-goods  stores,  one  drugstore,  two  or  three   groceries, 
one  blacksmith  shop,  one  good  school,  post-oiBce  and  one  church. 
About  1,600  bales  of  cotton  are  annually  shipi>ed  from  this  point. 
Ooflfee  Landing,  on   the   Tennessee  River,  north  of  Savannah,  ships 
about  1,600  bales  of  cotton  annually.     The  other  villages  and  land- 
ings are,  Boyd's  Landing,   13|  miles  from  Savannah,  Economy,  Low- 
lyville,  Monticello  and  Nelson.     Each  has  one  or  more  stores.     All, 
except  .Economy,  Lowryville  and  Monticello,  are  landings  on  theTen- 
oessee  River. 

Afdiquities.     Many  curious  Indian  mounds  are  met  with  near  the 
Tennessee  River,  several  of  them  within  the  town  limits  of  Savannah. 

STATISTICS. 

Nnmber  of  acres  asseflfled  for  taxation  in  1873 317,656 

Value 81,609,050 

Vnmhercl  town  lota  89,  value<l  at 41\,*I*2j> 

Value  of  penonal  property Ti^,'^^^ 
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Total  valuation $1,30,9^0 

Number  polb 1782 

State  tax 40c 

Ck)unty  tax 20 

State  (school)  tax 10—  70 

Poll  tax 1.50 

One  dollar  of  the  poll-tax  goes  to  schools,  and  fifty  cents  to  county 
purposes. 


HAYWOOD  COUNTY. 
County  Seat-t-Brownsviixe. 

No  county  in  West  Tennessee,  Shelby  excepted,  has  improved  more 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth  than  Haywood.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1824,  its  growth  has  been  marked.  The  census  of  1830  reporteil 
a  population  of  5,334.  Within  the  succeeding  decade  it  increased  160 
per  cent.,  for  we  find  in  1840  the  population  to  have  been  13,870 ;  in 
1850, 17,259;  in  1860, 19,232;  and  in  1870,  notwithstanding  the  war, 
25,094.  Between  1850  and  1860,  the  white  population  decreased  546, 
while  the  slaves  increased  2,528  ;  but  within  the  last  decade,  we  find 
that  while  the  negroes  have  increased  2,806,  the  white  population  has 
been  increased  by  3,096.  In  1870,  of  the  population  then  in  the 
county,  11,261  were  white,  and  13,832  were  colored.  Since  1870, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  county  has  been  taken  to  form  Crockett,  so 
that  the  estimate  at  present  of  the  population  is — white,  9,459;  col- 
ored, 11,661 ;  total,  21,120. 

Haywood  county  comprises  at  present  about  460  square  miles,  and  oc- 
cupies, with  Madison,  a  central  position  in  West  Tennessee.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  assessed  for  taxation,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  was,  in  1873, 
296,958,  valued  at  ^3,700,937,  or  nearly  §12.50  per  acre. 

The  first  settlers  of  Haywood  county  were  principally  from  North 
Carolina,  and  even  to  this  day  the  descendants  of  these  old  settlers 
largely  predominate,  and  constitute  an  element  in  the  society  of  the 
county  distinguished  for  conservatism  and  a  due  regard  for  all  the 
rights  of  the  community. 

Health,  As  a  general  rule,  the  health  of  the  county  is  good,  but 
the  question  of  health  depends  greatly  on  the  kind  of  water  which  is 
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used.  Cistern  water  is  regarded  as  being  better  than  well  water^  while 
well  water  is  better  than  spring  water.  In  the  summer^  bilious  and 
intermittent  fevers  oocur^  and  in  the  winter^  pneumonia  and  lung  dis- 
eases. Persons  subject  to  pulmonary  diseases  complain  much  of  the 
severe  weather  in  winter,  and  of  the  sudden  and  severe  changes  to 
which  the  temperature  is  subject.  There  are  said  to  be,  by  the  physi- 
cianSy  fewer  cases  of  sickness  during  the  winter  months  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  but  they  are  generally  of  a  more  malignant 
type,  and  deaths  at  this  season  are  much  more  frequent. 

Physical  Oeography,'    The  country  immediately  around  Brownsville* 
is  gently  undulating,  the  town  itself  being  on  a  perceptible  elevation, 
which  is  part  of  the  dividing  ridge  separating  what  is  locally  known 
as  the  Forked  Deer  country  from  the  Hatchie  country.     The  court- 
house is  on  the  very  backbone  of  this  ridge,  and  rain  water  falling 
firoDOL  it  on  the  north  side  runs  into  the  Forked  Deer  River^  while  that 
fiJling  on  the  south  finds  its  way  into  the  Hatohic  River,  the  first 
named   stream   being  ten   miles  north  of  Brownsville,  and  the  last 
named  five  miles  south.  This  ridge  passes  entirely  through  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  and  upon  it  there  is  no  level  plain,  but  the  slope 
b^ns  from  the  center  of  the  backbone  and  continues  to  the  southern 
boandary  line  of  the  county  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  northern 
bonndary  line  on  the  other.     There  is  very  little  or  no  slope  from 
Brownsville,    either   toward  the  eastern   or  western  boundary  line. 
But  the  slopes  mentioned  are  intersected  frequently  by  very  low  ridges, 
tnd  sometimes  by  small  hills,  so  that  the   face  of  the  country  as  a 
idiole  is  gently  undulating.     Along  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  many 
fine  bottoms.    Those  on  the  Forked  Deer  River  will  average  three 
miles  in  width,  while  those  on  the  Hatchie  River  will  not  average  less 
than  four  miles.     The  creek  bottoms  are  not  so  wide,  but  they,  with 
Ae  river  bottoms,  are  nearly  all  subject  to  annual  overflows.     Under 
t  eystem  of  drainage  they  are  becoming  more  valuable. 

Formatiom,  All  of  Haywood  county  is  on  the  Plateau  or  Slope  of 
West  Tennessee,  in  which  there  are  very  few  or  no  regular  strata  of 
bird  rock^  such  as  limestone,  slate  or  sandstone.  However,  there  are 
oocMonally  found  isolated  masses  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rock  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  the  Slope,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  found  in 
Haywood  county,  on  the  north  side  of  Hatchie  River,  about  seven 
miles  south-east  of  Brownsville.  Here  is  a  quarry  which  furnishes  a 
led  sandstone  of  medium  quality,  as  may  be  seen  frouv  ^^evnv^w^  Oi^ 
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it  which  were  used  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  court-house  in 
Brownsville.  The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it  is  to  harden  it, 
but  it  is  easily  worn  when  subjected  to  friction.  Formations  of  this 
same  stone  are  found  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  small  slopes  which  fringe 
the  banks  of  the  Hatchie  River,  the  depth  at  which  they  are  generally 
found  being  from  five  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  In  a  few  places, 
however,  they  crop  out  above  ground,  constituting  surface  formations. 
The  quarry  mentioned  above  is  not  now  worked.  In  many  places  in 
the  county  are  found  beds  of  sand,  associated  to  some  extent  with  clay 
and  loams.  In  fact,  the  Lagrange  Sands  and  the  overlying  drift,  the 
Orange  Sand,  are  almost  entirely  the  formations  found  in  Haywood* 
The  Lagrange  formation  appears  as  a  stratified  mass  of  yellow, 
orange,  red  or  brown,  and  white  sand,  with  an  occasional  interstratified 
bed  of  white,  gray  or  variegated  clay.  The  best  cotton  lands  in  the 
county  rest  upon  these  sand  beds,  the  soil  being  a  mellow,  siliceous 
loam,  which  is  easily  tilled,  but  is  easily  washed  away,  requiring  care- 
ful draining  and  general  good  farming  to  keep  it  up.  The  prevailing 
color  of  the  soil  of  Haywood  is  a  dark  gray,  with  a  yellowish  subsoil, 
upon  a  bed  of  yellow  clay.  The  clay  has  no  sand  in  it,  holds  water 
well,  and  makes  superior  brick.  It  is  also  very  favorable  for  cistern 
purposes,  good  cisterns  being  made  without  walling,  the  cement  being 
applied  directly  to  the  clay.  There  is  very  little  land  in  the  county 
which  cannot  be  reclaimed,  one  of  the  best  features  being  that  it  an- 
swers readily  to  the  application  of  manures  and  fertilizers.  Other 
features  worthy  of  notice  are,  that  it  is  very  lively,  and  when  tired  is 
greatly  improved  by  rest.  Most  of  it,  however,  will  wear  well,  but  in 
spite  of  its  moisture-retaining  qualities,  during  the  long  seasons  of  dry 
weather  to  which  the  county  is  subject  in  summer,  it  suffers  con- 
fiiderably. 

Rivers,  Creeks  and  Springs,  There  are  numerous  streams  running 
through  the  county,  but  very  few  of  them  are  lasting.  They  fur- 
nish a  plentiful  supply  of  water  during  the  winter,  early  in  the  spring 
and  very  late  in  the  fall,  but  at  other  seasons  they  do  not  afford  run- 
ning water.  They  have  generally  along  their  beds  ponds  which  hold 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  following  are  worthy 
of  mention :  Nixon^s  Creek  rises  four  miles  north-east  of  Brownsville, 
runs  rather  north  of  west,  and  empties  into  Forked  Deer  River  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Brownsville.  Welch's  Creek  rises  one-half  mile 
north  of  Brownsville,  runs  north,  and  empties  into  Nixon's  Creek  four 
miles  north  of  Brownsville.  Walker's  Creek  rises  two  miles  south-west 
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of  Brownsville^  ranges  north-east^  and  empties  into  Welch's  Creek  two 
miles  north  of  Brownsville.  Meridian  Creek  rises  four  miles  west  of 
Brownsville,  ranges  north,  and  empties  into  Nixon's  Creek  eight  miles 
north-west  of  Brownsville.  Brier  Creek  rises  eight  miles  north  of 
Brownsville,  ranges  north-west,  and  empties  into  Meridian  Creek  nine 
miles  north-west  of  Brownsville.  Otter  Creek  rises  twelve  miles  west 
of  Brownsville,  ranges  north,  and  empties  into  Forked  Deer  River 
fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Brownsville.  All  these  streams  are  on 
tlie  north  side  of  the  ridge,  and  with  the  exception  of  Meridian  Creek, 
which  is  perennial,  they  afford  running  water  only  during  the  winter 
and  late  in  the  fall. 

The  following  streams  are  on  the  south  of  the  ridge,  and  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  tributaries  of  Hatchie  River :  Brown's  Creek 
rises  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Brownsville,  runs  south-west,  and 
empties  into  Hatchie  River  eight  miles  south-east  of  Brownsville. 
Lick  Creek  rises  a  few  miles  south-cast  of  Brownsville,  ranges  south- 
west^ and  empties  into  Hatchie  River  seven  miles  south-east  of  Browns- 
ville.    Sngar  Creek  rises  near  the  south-eastern  corporation  line  of 
Brownsville,  ranges  south-west,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  River  six 
miles  south-west  of  Brownsville.     Bradford's  Creek   rises  six  miles 
south-west  of  Brownsville,  runs  south-west,  and  empties  into  Hatchie 
River  ten  miles  south-west  of  Brownsville.  Lagoon  Creek  rises  ten  miles 
west  of  Brownsville,  ranges  south-west,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  River 
fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Brownsville,  in  Lauderdale  county.  Poplar 
Creek  rises  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Brownsville,  near  the  Fay- 
ette county  line,  runs  south-east,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  River  five 
miles  south  of  Brownsville.   Big  Muddy  Creek  rises  in  Fayette  county, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Brownsville,  ranges  north-west,  and  empties  into 
Hatchie  River  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Brownsville.    Little  Muddy 
Creek  rises  ten  miles  south-east  of  Brownsville,  runs  north-west,  and 
empties  into  Big  Muddy  Creek  eight  miles  south-west  of  Brownsville. 
Richland  Creek  rises  in  the  edge  of  Hardeman  county,  fifteen  miles 
south-east  of  Brownsville,  ranges  north-west,  and  empties  into  Hatchie 
Biver  seven  miles  south-east  of  Brownsville. 

The  following  rivers  are  the  only  two  which  pass  through  the 
eoonty :  Hatchie  River  enters  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county 
from  Hardeman  county,  ranges  rather  north  of  west,  and  passes  out  of 
the  county  so  as  to  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of 
Lauderdale  and  Tipton.     North  Forked  Deer  River  enters  the  uortK- 
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eastern  corner  of  the  county  from  Madison  county,  ranges  north-west, 
and  passes  out  of  the  county  so  as  to  form  the  dividing  line  between 
the  counties  of  Lauderdale  and  Dyer. 

There  are  very  few  springs  in  the  county,  and  none  are  large,  or 
afford  mineral  water.  In  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  they  are  more 
frequent  than  in  any  other  section. 

Lakes.  Haywood  county  abounds  in  lakes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  enumeration  and  description :  Wesley's  Lake,  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Brownsville,  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  300  yards 
wide  and  from  threl  to  ten  feet  deep;  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  Hatchie  River,  is  full  of  clear,  cold  water,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  vigorous  growth  of  cypress  trees,  though  the  lake  itself  is  free  from 
trees.  Powell's  lake  is  six  miles  south-east  of  Brownsville,  is  one 
mile  long,  150  yards  wide,  and  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep.  Swan 
Lake  and  Hardwick  Lake  are  smaller  bodies  of  water,  in  the  same 
neighborhood  as  Powell's  Lake.  All  of  the  lakes  mentioned  are  south 
of  Hatchie  River,  but  the  following  are  north  of  that  stream : 
Horseshoe  Lake,  five  miles  south-west  of  Brownsville,  is  one  mile 
long,  100  yards  wide,  and  from  five  to  twelve  feet  deep.  Long  Lake  is 
half  a  mile  below  Horseshoe  Lake,  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  100 
yards  wide  and  from  three  to  eight  feet  deep.  Drain  Lake  is  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  below  Long  Lake,  is  about  one  mile  long,  150  yards 
wide  and  from  four  to  twenty  feet  deep.  All  of  these  lakes 
abound  in  fish,  of  which  the  predominating  varieties  are  buffalo, 
blue  cat,  white,  black  and  sun  perch,  drum  and  jack.  Another 
very  singular  body  of  water  is  Moore's  Lake,  which  is  four  and 
a  half  miles  south-west  of  Brownsville,  is  half  a  mile  long,  100 
yards  wide,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep.  Its  bottom  abounds  in 
springs,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  is  icy  cold ;  in  fact  it  is  so  cold  as  to 
be  unpleasant  for  those  who  might  wish  to  sein  it.  It  is  not  regarded 
as  favorable  for  fishing,  as  it  abounds  in  pike  fish,  which  are  not  much 
esteemed,  and  are  very  destructive  to  other  fish.  The  rest  of  the  lakes 
are  mu6h  frequented  by  picnic  and  fishing  parties.  They  are  very 
clear  and  attractive,  are  surrounded  with  beautiful  grasses  and  grate- 
ful shade,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  of  them  are  numerous  springs 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  feed  them. 

Timber,  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  timber  all  over  the  county, 
the  different  varieties  of  oak  being  regarded  as  the  best;  there  are  also 
poplar,  gum,  and  along  the  rivers  cypress  and  other  varieties.  The 
principal  undergrowth  is  pawpaw  and  hazlenut. 
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Siatufties.  Since  1870,  no  perfectly  accurate  report  has  been 
made  giving  the  land  statistics  of  the  county.  It  is  stated,  however, 
by  residents  of  the  county,  that  allowing  for  the  four  civil  districts 
(one-fbartb  of  the  whole  number)  which  were  taken  oflF  of  Haywood 
in  part  to  form  the  county  of  Crockett,  the  figures  returned  to  the 
census  bureau  for  1870  will  still  be  approximately  correct.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  of  the  census  returns  less  one-fourth : 

CaHh  value  of  fanng $  880,347 

**            "      farming  implements  aiid  machinery 82,167 

**  "      all  farm  productions 1,052,622 

"            "      orchard  products 800 

**            "      home  manufactures 6,829 

**            "      animals  si aughsered  or  sold  for  slaughter 121,979 

"            "      all  Hve  stock 497,120 

Number  horses. 1,629 

"      mules  and  asses 1,417 

"      milch  cows 2,011 

"      working  oxen 264 

"      other  cattle 3,506 

«      sheep 3,905 

«      swine 15,386 

Boahelsof  spring  wheat 159 

«              winter      "     38,722 

"              rye 33'.» 

«              Indian  com 392,191 

«              oats^ 7,288 

Bales,  of  cotton 7,883 

Pounds  of  wool 7,589 

Bushels  of  Irish  potatoes 10,014 

«             sweet      "      23,278 

Founds  of  butter 67,305 

Tons  of  hay 247 

Gallons  of  sorghum 2,375 

Pounds  of  honey 13,638 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  farms  in  the  county^ 
and  the  relative  size  of  each : 

Total  number  of  farms 722 

Number  having      3    and  under      10  acres 3 

«  «  10     "        "         20     "    75 

"  "  20     "        "         50      "    244 

"  «  50      "        "        100      "     211 

"  "        100      "        *'        500      "    179 

"  «        600     "        "      1,000      "    9 

"  «     1,000     "    over 1 

Aboat  ten  percent,  of  all  the  lands  in  Haywood  are  subject  to  over- 
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flow,  or  are  otherwise  untillable.  Not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
improved  lands  are  annually  rented  out,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  land  in  the  county  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  may  desire  to  rent  land 
in  the  county :  Average  rental  of  best  lands,  per  acre,  $5 ;  of  other 
lands,  $3.5(».  Some  farmers  rent  out  their  cotton  lands  for  fifty 
pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  but  this  price  is  not  oflen  obtained. 
When  the  land-owner  furnishes  only  the  land,  and  crops  on  shares,  he 
gets  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  corn.  When  every- 
thing is  furnished  but  the  labor,  the  laborer  feeding  himself,  the  land- 
owner gets  one-half  of  the  crop. 

The  following  average  of  the  prices  of  land  in  the  county  may  be 
relied  on:  Average  price  of  best  lands,  per  acre,  $25;  medium,  $20; 
inferior,  $7.50.  There  is  very  little  inferior  land  in  the  county.  The 
usual  terms  of  sale  are  one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two 
years,  with  interest  on  deferred  payments,  and  lien  reserved  to  secure 
payment. 

Oop«.  The  staple  is  cotton,  but  a  sufficiency  of  corn  to  supply  the 
home  demand  is  generally  raised.  Much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
growing  of  wheat  than  to  the  growing  of  any  of  the  other  small  grainsf 
though  some  attention  is  paid  to  oats.  Haywood  is  not,  in  any  sense, 
a  tobacco  county,  and  little  or  none  is  raised.  The  great  object  is  cot- 
ton. The  following  average  of  the  yields  are  as  nearly  correct  as  can 
be  made:  Average  yield  of  cotton,  per  acre,  750  pounds;  corn,  25 
bushels. 

Grasses,  There  is  not  much  attention  paid  to  the  growing  of  grasses, 
though  some  herds-grass  and  clover  are  grown,  and  do  reasonably  well, 
yielding  about  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  German  millet  is  being  intro- 
duced and  promises  well,  but  as  yet  there  has  not  been  sufficient  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  to  justify  an  estimate  of  its  average  yield. 

Labor,  There  is,  and  has  been  since  the  war,  an  abundance  of  farm 
labor  in  Haywood,  principally  colored,  though  in  some  sections  there 
'  are  a  few  white  laborers.  The  native  negro  labor  is  regarded  as  relia- 
ble, especially  the  old  and  middle  aged  men ;  the  young  men  are  too  fond 
of  city  life.  The  white  laborers  are  not,  as  a  class,  regarded  as  relia- 
ble ;  though  there  are  said  to  be  young  white  men  froqi  North  Caro- 
lina and  East  Tennessee,  who  have  recently  settled  in  the  county 
and  are  making  good  character  as  laborers.  The  following  prices 
are  paid  for  hands ; 
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For  farm  hands,  per  year $200 

«      "         "       per  month 18to$20 

**      "  "       per  day 160 

^    hands  in  town,  per  day 1  00 

Cooks,  per  month 7  to  10 

HoaM  servants,  per  month 5  to  8 

The  demand  for  good  cooks  is  especially  great;  and  house  servants 
are  wanted  in  to^vn  and  country. 

FruUs,  This  county  is  not  a  first-class  fruit  region ;  peaches  thrive 
welly  and  so  do  the  standard  varieties  of  pears^  but  they  are  short- 
lived. Apples  are  very  uncertain^  and  the  dwarf  varieties  of  the  pear 
are  subject  to  blight^  and  live  but  few  years ;  cherries  are  not  much 
grown,  nor  are  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  stone  fruit  not  mentioned. 
Gnpes,  both  the  domestic  and  wild  varieties^  yield  with  reasonable 
eertainty,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Scuppeirnong. 

Foreai  Products.  Lumber  is  not  a  staple  of  the  county;  in  fact  there 
is  not  enoQgh  sawed  to  supply  the  home  demand^  and  more  than  half 
that  is  used  in  the  county  is  imported  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 
Saw-mills  are  veiy  few. 

Sloet  and  Stock  Raising.  But  few  persons  are  paying  attention  to 
the  raising  and  improvement  of  stock.  Those  who  have  been  and  arc 
engaged  in  the  business^  have  been  at  heavy  expense^  and  have  even 
imported  fine  stock  from  Europe^  but  their  labors^  while  individually 
remonerative,  are  not  appreciated. 

Markets.  Memphis^  via.  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad,  is 
the  principal  cotton  market  for  the  county.  In  fact  it  is  the  market, 
since  there  is  little  of  anything  else  shipped. 

Immigraiion  and  Emigration,  Immigration  to  the  county  since  1870, 
has  not  been  heavy,  though  a  goodly  number  of  families  have  moved 
m,  principally  from  North  Carolina,  though  some  were  from  Virginia, 
Mississippi;  Georgia  and  East  Tennessee,  and  a  few  from  the  northern 
States.  Some  families  and  individuals  have  leflthe  county  since  1870, 
gmng  principally  to  Texas,  a  few  to  Arkansas  and  some  to  Kansas. 

Man^actories.  The  principal  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
eoonty  is  the  large  cotton  factory  at  Brownsville.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  180  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  ample 
wbgSyand  is  supplied  with  the  very  best  machinery.  The  factory  has, 
or  will  have  in  a  short  time,  100  looms  in  operation,  and  will  turn  out 
5,000  yards  of  domestics  daily.     The  hands  employed  axe  mosAX'^  xvaXxs^ 
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white  girls  and  women,  who  earn  a  handsome  support  by  their  indus- 
try.    A  barrel  factory  is  in  operation  in  the  city. 

Roads.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  county  roads,  the  over- 
seers working  them  before  the  opening  of  each  Circuit  Court  (ttree 
times  a  year),  just  enough  to  save  themselves  from  being  indicted. 
The  result  is,  they  are  in  bad  condition  at  all  times,  but  in  the  winter 
they  are  frequently  almost  impassable.  The  new  road  law  is  not  in 
force. 

Railroads.  The  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  enters  the  county 
from  the  east,  very  near  its  north-eastern  corner,  extends  south-west, 
passing  entirely  through  the  county  and  out  of  it  very  near  its  south- 
western corner.  The  Holly  Springs,  Brownsville  and  Ohio  Railroad 
has  been  chartered  to  run  from  Brownsville,  near  the  center  of  the 
county,  ranging  north,  passing  through  Newbern  in  Dyer  county,  and 
on  to  a  point  opposite  Cairo,  Illinois.  But  as  yet  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  the  people  are  not  san- 
guine as  to  its  success.  The  Denmark,  Brownsville  and  Durharaville 
Railroad  Company  has  a  charter  to  build  a  road  from  Denmark  in 
Madison  county  to  Durhamville  in  Lauderdale  county,  but  very  little 
work  has  been  done  as  yet.  The  two  last  named  roads  are  to  be  nar- 
row gauge. 

Towns  and  Villages.  The  following  are  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  county,  with  their  several  locations  given:  Brownsville,  the  county 
seat,  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  county ;  had  at  the  close  of  the  war 
about  1,200  inhabitants;  has  now  about  6,000;  is  well  supplied  with 
churches,  there  being  two  Baptist,  two  Southern  Methodist,  one  North- 
ern Methodist,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Old  *School  Presby- 
terian, one  Christian,  one  Catholic,  one  Episcopalian  and  three  colored 
churches ;  has  one  foundry,  two  planing  mills  and  sash  factories,  two 
carriage  factories,  one  flouring-mill,  one  barrel  factory  and  one  cotton- 
gin  factory.  It  has  also  excellent  schools  for  males  and  females.  It  is 
the  center  of  a  heavy  trade  and  is  really  one  of  the  best  business  points 
in  West  Tennessee,  excelling  as  a  cotton  market,  buying  and  shipping 
from  20,000  to  25,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Dancyville  is  twelve 
miles  south  of  Brownsville,  and  has  about  200  inhabitants.  Stanton  is 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Brownsville  and  has  about  400  inhabitants. 
Woodville  is  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Brownsville  and  has  about 
fifty  inhabitants.  There  are  other  small  villages  in  diflPerent  parts  of 
the  county,  where  people  can  buy  dry-goods,  groceries,  etc.,  but  the 
principal  trade  of  t\\e  eivtite  co\xxv\^j  \%  ftLftw<^  vft.^xQ^xss^\Ue. 
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MiUs.  There  is  no  first-class  water-power  in  the  county,  but  there 
are  some  good  mills  mostly  run  by  steam.  The  average  milling  dis- 
tance throughout  the  county  is  about  five  miles. 

School  Statistics.  Heretofore  but  little  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  public  schools  in  the  county.  This  indifference  is  in  a  good  degree 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  negro  population  in  the  rural  districts  is 
largely  in  excess  of  the  white.  In  fact,  there  are  but  few  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  the  white  population  is  large  enough  to  sustain  good 
schools,  consequently  farmers  have  been  couipelled  to  send  their  chil- 
dren from  home  to  be  educated*  The  present  scbolieistic  population^ 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  is  6,401,  of  which  nearly 
two-thirds  are  black.  There  are  no  private  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  county  outside  of  Brownsville,  where  there  are  two  chartered  fe- 
male schools  and  one  chartered  male  school,  besides  other  institutions, 
generallywith  small  numbers  of  pupils. 

(Jiurches.  Every  neighborhood  has  good  church  advantages,  and 
the  different  denominations  rank  in  numbers  and  wealth  as  follows : 
Ist,  Baptist;  2d,  Methodist;  3d,  Old  Presbyterian.  The  other  de- 
nominations are  numerically  and  financially  weak. 

Newspapers.  There  are  two  newspapers  published  in  the  county,  the 
Brownsville  Bee  and  Brownsville  States,  both  of  which  are  Democratic 


AffrieuUural  Associations,  There  is  one  fair  association  in  the  county 
known  as  die  Haywood  County  Fair  Association,  which  is  in  its  sec- 
ond year,  and  promises  to  succeed. 

IndMedness.  The  bonded  debt  of  Haywood,  created  for  railroad 
porposes^  and  originally  $100,000,  is  now  $88,000,  the  difference  hav- 
ing been  retired.  The  bonds  bear  eight  per  cent,  interest  and  are  quo- 
ted at  97c.  The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  were  expended  on  the  Holly 
^rings,  Brownsville  and  Ohio  Railroad,  of  which  only  twenty-two 
miles  have  been  graded,  the  work  being  stopped  because  of  exhaustion 
of  means. 
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HENDERSON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Lexington. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  this  county  was  passed  Novem- 
ber 7,  1821,  and  the  organization  took  place  shortly  afterwards.  Hen- 
derson county  embraces  about  590  square  miles,  and  contained  a  pop- 
ulation in  1870  of  14,217,  of  which  only  2,408  were  colored.  ThiB 
shows  a  great  sparseness  of  population,  there  being  only  twenty-four 
persons  to  each  square  mile  in  the  county.  The  number  of  abres  as- 
sessed for  taxation  in  1873  was  374,287,  valued  at  $2,812,860,  or  about 
$7.50  per  acre.  The  census  returns  give  as  the  whole  number  of  acres 
in  the  county  330,132,  of  which  92,250  were  improved. 

Health.  The  people  of  Henderson  county  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of 
health,  the  principal  diseases  during  the  summer  and  spring  months 
being  chills  and  fever  and  bilious  fever,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia.  The  mortuary  list  of  the  county 
is  not  unusually  large,  and  indeed  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
that  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  surface 
in  Henderson  county,  which  renders  it,  in  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  counties  in  the  State.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
which  enable  farmers  to  raise  many  kinds  of  products.  The  country 
immediately  around  Lexington,  the  county  seat,  is  very  rough  and 
hilly.  For  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  east  and  west  of  Lexington 
this  hill  country  extends,  and  going  north  or  south  it  reaches  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  county.  The  Tennessee  Ridge,  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  has  been  made,  extends  through  this  section  of  the 
county,  and  theliigh  lands  which  constitute  this  ridge  inchide  proba- 
bly the  roughest  and  most  picturesque  country  in  West  Tennessee. 
Tills  ridge,  the  reader  will  remember,  divides  th^  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  those  flowino;  into  the  Tennesse  River,  and  proceeding  to 
the  east  or  west  the  surface  of  the  country  very  perceptibly  declines. 
In  either  direction  the  boldness  and  height  of  the  hills  decrease  until 
the  country  becomes  simply  undulating  before  the  county  lines  are 
reached.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  the  country  breaks  away  more 
rapidly,  and  is  much  rougher  than  on  the  west.  In  fact,  the  west  side 
is  tlie  upper  part  of  the  great  Slope  which  gradually  declines  to  the 
bJuiis  facing  the  M\ss\asYppv\ioU.Q\xv^.    I^^^xiVitl^^  the  highest  land  in 
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West  Tennessee  is  in  Henderson  and  the  northern  part  of  McNairy 
coanties.  Many  different  streams^  flowing  to  all  parts  of  the  compass, 
take  their  rise  in  the  portion  of  the  ridge  in  this  section.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  roughness  of  the  surface^  Henderson  has  much 
soperior  farming  land.  The  highland  ridges  are  generally  poor^  and 
prodace  badly,  but  in  all  low  places,  and  even  upon  the  highlands 
where  the  ground  is  level,  the  soil  is  good  and  produces  well.  From 
the  tops  and  sides  of  the  spurs  which  run  out  from  the  ridge  the  soil 
has  been  washed  away  to  a  great  extent,  and  having  lodged  in  the 
lower  and  flat  lands  between  them,  have  produced  some  of  the  best 
fiurming  lands  in  the  State.  There  are  several  river  and  creek  bottoms 
in  the  county,  but  the  valleys  which  are  every\vhere  met  with  owe  their 
existence  principally  to  the  main  water-shed  and  its  minor  branches  or 
spars.  These  valleys  generally  are  neither  very  long  nor  very  wide, 
bat  they  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  good  farms,  which  are 
more  valued  than  any  others  in  the  county. 

With  die  exception  of  the  Orange  Sand  Drift,  which  spreads  its 
rolled  sand  and  gravel  beds  over  portions  of  the  county,  the  formations 
are  nearly  all  Cretaceous.  In  the  eastern  part  the  belt  of  Green  Sand 
extending  northward  from  McNairy  and  Hardin,  is  met  with.  At  some 
points  wells  are  bored  in  this.  Its  outcrops  are  known  by  the  large 
fiMsil  oyster  shells  which  it  contains.  Overlapping  the  Green  Sand  on 
the  west,  and  running  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  is  the  belt  of 
Bipley  Sands,  which  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  outcrop  of  the  Flat- 
wood  clays  and  sands.  The  north-western  part  of  the  county  appears 
to  ahoWy  resting  upon  the  formations  mentioned,  a  limited  area  of  the 
LaGrange  Group. 

lUverSf  Oreeka,  etc.    Henderson  county  is  as  well  watered  as  most  of 

the  adjoining  counties.     The  principal  stream  is  Beech  River,  which 

rises  about  ten  miles  west  of  Lexington,  runs  east,  passing  nearly 

through  the  center  of  the  county,  and  also  through  Decatur  county, 

and  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River.     Big  Sandy  River  rises  about 

ten  miles  north  of  Lexington,  runs  north,  and  pusses  out  of  the  county 

into  Carroll  county  at  a  point  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  extreme 

north-east  comer  of  the  county.     North  Forked  Deer  River  also  rises 

m  Henderson  county,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Lexington, 

ntns  north-west^  and  passes  into  a  corner  of  Carroll  county  at  or  very 

aear  the  point  where  the  extreme  southern  line  of  Carroll  touches  the 

irotem  line  of  Henderson.     North  Branch  of  the  SoutVv  YotVLftA^T^^^x 
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River  also  rises  in  the  county  about  twelve  miles  sonth-west  of  Lexing- 
ton^ runs  thence  almost  due  west,  and  passes  into  Madison  county  at  a 
point  about  half  way  between  the  north-west  and  south-west  <5orners  of 
the  county.  South  Forked  Deer  River  has  also  a  beginning  in  Hen- 
derson county,  rising  about  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Lexington, 
ranging  thence  a  little  west  of  south  until  near  the  south  line  of  the 
county,  when  it  turns,  thence  ranging  north-west  and  passing  into 
Madison  county  at  a  point  about  five  miles  north  of  the  south-west 
corner  of  Henderson  county.  Almost  every  neighborhood  has  good 
stock  water,  which  lasts  all  the  year.  Unlike  most  of  the  streams  of 
West  Tennessee,  they  generally  have  a  good  fall,  and  run  rapidly. 
They  have  sandy  beds  and  clear,  sweet  water. 

Land  Statistics.  From  the  census  report  of  1870  the  following 
figures  are  taken,  which  will  show  the  number  of  farms  in  Henderson 
county  at  that  time,  and  the  relative  size  of  each : 

Whole  number  of  fannain  the  county 1,923 

Farms  having      8  to     10  acres 141 

«            «         10  to     20    "     335 

"            "         20  to     50    "     - 755 

«            "         50to    100    "     /....  466 

"            "        100  to    500    "     223 

"            "       500  to  1000  ."     '. 3 

Though  these  estimates  were  made  for  1870,  they  will  nevertheless 
give  a  pretty  correct  idea  on  the  subject  at  present.  Included  in  those 
1,923  farms  are  92,260  acres  of  improved  land,  of  which,  in  1873, 
about  one-third  were  rented  out,  the  remaining  two-thirds  having  been 
worked  by  the  land-owners  or  under  their  immediate  supervision.  The 
usual  terms  of  rent  are  for  one-third  of  the  crops,  the  land-owner  fur- 
nishing only  the  land ;  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  he  furnishing  every- 
thing but  the  labor.  When  money  rent  is  required,  the  following 
prices  are  usually  paid : 

Best  land $4.00  per  acre. 

Medium  land 3.00        " 

Third-class  land 2.00        " 

One-half  of  the  land  in  the  county  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The  usual  terms  of  sale  are  for  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  or  one,  two  and 
three  years,  with  lien  reserved  upon  the  land.  The  following  will  show 
the  prices  asked  and  ^\d  &t  Vand  m  tha  county : 
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Fint-elaaB  improved  lands,  per  acre $30.00 

Second-claas  improved  lands  **    "     20.00 

Third-claas  "  "      "    "     10.00 

First-class  unimproved    "      "    "     20.00 

Seoond-clasB        "  "      "    "     10.00 

Third-class  "  "      "    "     5.00 

The  following  table  will  show  the  productiveness  ol  the  soils : 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  com 30  bushels. 

"      "    "      "wheat 10 

"      "    "      "  oats 15 

"  "      "    "      "  cotton,  (in  seed) 700  pournlK. 

"      "    "      "tobacco 800         " 

"      "     "      "hay 3,000 

In  spite  of  the  hills,  Henderson  county  farms  produce  wxU,  and  the 
land  commands  good  prices,  either  from  renters  or  buyers.  With 
careful  culture,  the  same  lands  that  now  produce  as  much  as  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  can  be  made  to  produce  one-third  as  much 
more,  and  so  with  other  products.  But  the  farmers  pay  little  attention 
to  fertilizers.  With  millions  of  pounds  of  fertilizers  (Green  Sand) 
almost  at  their  very  doors,  they  are  allowing  their  land  oftentimes  to 
fall  below  remunerative  yields  of  the  staple  crops. 

Stock  and  Stock-raising.  Henderson  is  naturally  a  very  good  stock 
<X)unty,  but  the  advantages  which  nature  has  given  to  the  farmer  in 
this  respect,  are  not  improved.  Every  farmer  raises  annually  seme 
stock,  and  many  of  them  raise  some  to  sell,  but  no  attention  is  paid  to 
pure  breeds.  Indeed,  there  has  been  made,  so  far,  but  little  eiSbrt 
even  to  introduce  blooded  males,  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
native  breeds.  The  following  from  the  census  report  of  1870,  will 
show  what  the  people  were  doing  then  in  the  way  of  stock-raising, 
and  will  give,  also,  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  they  are  now  doing : 

Value  of  all  livestock  in  the  county $732,519 

"  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaughter 232,186 

Horses Number    2,816 

Mules  and  asses "         1,679 

Milch  cows "        3,649 

Workingoxen "        1,308 

Other  cattle "        5,308 

Sheep "      10,168 

Swine "      32,569 

Pounds  of  wool  saved 15,923 

"  butter  made 142,847 
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These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  that  taking  as  the 
basis  of  the  estimates,  quantity  or  numbers  and  not  quality,  Henderson 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  stock  counties  in  West  Tennessee. 

Labor.  The  same  complaint  is  heard  in  this  county  as  in  the  other 
counties  of  West  Tennessee,  of  the  scarcity  of  reliable  laborers.  A 
majority  of  the  laborers,  at  present,  are  white.  They  are  preferred  by 
the  farmers,  and  while  they  will  be  glad  to  welcome  good  laborers  of 
any  color,  they  will  prefer  whites.  The  following  prices  are  paid: 
Farm  hands,  per  year,  from  $150  to  $200;  per  month,  $15  to  $20;. 
per  day,  $1  to  $1.50;  cooks,  per  month,  $6  to  IQ;  house  servants,  $5 
to  $8. 

Markets.  There  being  no  railroads  in  Henderson,  the  people  are 
compelled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  depend  upon  river  navigation.  At 
least  those  in  the  eastern  districts  depend  upon  the  Tennessee  River,, 
which  is  reached  through  Decatur  county.  Those  persons  living  in 
the  northern  and  north-western  districts  are  convenient  to  the  Louis- 
ville and  Memphis  Railroad,  while  those  in  the  south-western  and 
southern  districts  are  nearer  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
markets  of  Henderson  county  are  therefore  Cincinnati,  Evansville^ 
Paducah  and  St.  Louis  by  water,  and  Louisville,  Memphis  and  Nash- 
ville by  rail. 

The  People,  The  people  of  Henderson  county  are  honest,  intelli- 
gent, and  social,  but  not  very  enterprising,  thrifty,  or  educated.  The 
farming  community  especially  is  wanting  in  enterprise.  Most  of  the 
farmers  are  pursuing  the  same  routine  upon  their  farms  followed  by 
their  ancestors  before  them.  They  are  satisfied  with  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  being  away  from  the  highways  of  commerce,  they  are 
not  stimulated  to  any  extraordinary  exertions.  They  have  but  little  re- 
gard for  conveniences,  and  so  far  as  labor-saving  implements  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  but  little  known,  or  at  any  rate,  but  seldom  seen. 

County  Roads,  The  same  facts  are  true  of  the  roads  here  as  of 
those  of  the  adjoining  counties.  Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  keep- 
ing them  in  good  repair,  and  as  a  natural  result,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  they  are  almost  impassable,  when  a  very  reasonable  amoontof 
labor  and  money  properly  expended  would  keep  them  in  excel^ 
condition.  There  is  no  railroad  running  into  or  through  the  oo" 
and  but  little  prospect  of  one. 

Towns,     Lexington,  the  county  seat,  is  the  principal  town.     * 
located  very  near  the  center  of  the  county,  in  a  hilly  and  piit^iMsg 
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'Country ;  has  about  250  iuhabitants^  and  controls  the  principal  business 
of  the  county.  The  country  around  it  is  very  healthy,  and  is  a  fair 
firming  area.  Booth's  Point,  Center  Point,  Crucifer,  Jack's  Creek 
Juno,  Mifflin,  Scott's  Hill,  Shady  Hill,  and  Wildersville  are  all  small, 
villages,  with  from  three  to  ten  business  houses  each.  Mifflin,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  is  the  largest,  having  a  population  of  150. 

miU  and  Manufactoriea,  Henderson  is  not  a  manufacturing  county, 
though  a  good  deal  of  cloth  is  made  in  families.  According  to  the 
census  report  of  1870,  the  value  of  its  home  manufactures  was  $132,- 
767,  It  is  well  supplied  with  mills,  and  the  average  milling  distance 
throughout  the  county  will  not  exceed  four  miles.  There  are  also 
■a  few  woolen  factories. 

School  Interests.  Schools  are  scarce.  No  tax  has  been  levied  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  The  county  has  been  divided  into 
twenty  school  districts,  they  being  co-extensive  with  the  civil  districts, 
and  the  superintendent  expects,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  to 
succeed  in  completing  the  necessary  arrangements  for  accommodating 
all  who,  under  the  law,  are  eligible,  andMesire  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  common  school  system.  The  following  facts  will  show  what 
has  been  done:  Scholastic  population  between  6  and  18:  white  male, 
2,218;  female,  2,088;  total  white,  4,306;  colored  male,  412;  female, 
418;  total  colored,  830;  total,  5,136.  Number  white  schools  organ- 
ized, 8;  colored,  — ;  total,  8.  Number  white  pupils  between  6  and 
18  enrolled,  245 ;  colored,  — ;  total,  245. 

(lurches.  The  people  of  Henderson  county  are  a  church-going 
people,  and  almost,  if  not  quite  every  neighborhood,  has  one  or  two, 
or  more  churches  convenient  to  it.  The  leading  denominations  repre- 
sented in  the  county  are  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian, and  Christian. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 


County  Seat — Paris. 


Heniy  county  embraces  about  570  square  miles,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion in  1870  of  20,380,  of  which  5,204  were  colored.  The  number  of 
acres,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  assessed  for  taxation  in  1873  was  357,- 
705,  valued  at  $2^812,860,  or  J7.86  ^ler  acre.    T\ve  c^wxvX.^  \^  ^^  ^^- 
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treme  north-eastern  county  of  West  Tennessee,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kentucky,  on  the  east  by  Stewart,'^Hou8ton  and  Benton,  on 
the  south  by  Benton  and  Carroll,  and  the  west  by  Weakley.  The 
Tennessee  River  forms  the  boundary"  between  Henry  on  the  west,  and 
§tewart  and  Houston  on  the  east,  and  Big  Sandy,  on  the  east,  separ- 
ates this  county  from  Benton.  This"]  county  was  organized  in  the 
year  1822. 

Geoloc^.  The  eastern  edge  of  Henry  county  rests  on  some  of  the 
older  rocks.  Upper  Silurian  limestones  and  Carboniferous  rocks  showing 
themselves.  The  variegated  marble  on  Big  Sandy  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  introduction  to  West  Tennessee.  Bluffs  of  blue  flaggy  and  fos- 
siliferous  limestones  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  epoch  (which  together 
with  the  marble,  belong  to  the  Upper  Silurian)  are  also  seen  on  Sandy. 
The  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  county  rest  on  much  more  recent 
formations,  members  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  divisions.  The 
latter  formations  are  great  strata  of  sands"  and  laminated  clays.  The 
line  of  separation  between  tiie  older  and  newer  formations  marks  the 
position  of  the  old  shore  line,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in 
another  part  of  the  Report.  Over  all  the  rocks  patches  of  the  gravel 
and  sand  of  the  superficial  formation,  or  drift,  called  the  Oninge  Sand, 
are  often  met  with.  A  few  fine  specimens  of  pot  and  gravel  iron  ore 
have  been  found  in  the  hills  on  the  dividing  ridge,  and  some  think 
that  there  are  rich  beds  of  it,  but  if  so,  their  location  is  unknown. 
There  arc  many  rich  beds  of  potter's  clay  of  the  finest  quality.  One  of 
these,  near  tbe  mills  of  Palmer  &  Thomas,  through  which  their  race  is 
cut,  was  profitably  worked  before  the  war,  but  the  proprietor,  losing 
his  proj>erty,  has  not  been  able  to  resume  operations.  A  small  capital 
invested  here  would  pay  a  very  large  dividend.  It  is  in  a  mile  or  less 
of  Porter's  Station  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad. 

Topography,  SoiU  and  Laiidn,  The  Tennessee  Ridge,  which  divides 
the  waters  running  into  tlie  Tennessee  River  and  those  running  into 
the  Mississippi,  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  county,  entering 
near  Macedonia,  runs  north,  and  passes  out  near  Conyersvillc.  Along 
the  course  of  this  ridge  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  that  is  hilly,  so 
much  so  that  the  soil,  which  is  thin,  when  cleared  off  and  subjected  to 
cultivation,  soon  washes  away.  By  proper  care,  however,  it  will  last  a 
good  many  years,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  cotton. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.,  and 
so  far  as  the  grape  \iasW^Tv\,T\^Si,\VSL^^^  ^xv^\^-.    The  native  musca- 
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diDe,  from  which  a  dinner  wine  is  made^  flourishes  to  perfection.     The 
hnds  along  this  line  are  well  timbered,  can  be  bought  cheap,  and  if  in 
the  hands  of  enterprising  fruit-growers,  could  be  made  to  yield  highly 
remunerative  crops.     East  of  "  the  ridge "  the  surface  soon  becomes 
level,  or  gently  undulating,  the  soil  being  a  light  sandy  loam,  under- 
laid  with  a  stratum  of  sandy  or  gravelly  clay.      The   more  level 
uplands  have  good  depths  of  soil,  are  underlaid  with  red  clay,  more  or 
less   mixed   with   sand;  and  are  capable  of  indefinite   improvement. 
West  of  the  "divide  '*  the  surface,  at  first  gently  sloping,  soon  becomes 
quite  level,  the  soil  more  compact,  often  mixed  with  gravel,  underlaid 
with  red,  and  in  some  spots,  whitish  clay,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  is  as 
pretty  farming  lands  as  can  be  found  in  Tennessee.     Taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  advantages  of  soil,  of  climate,  variety  of  productions 
and  facilities  for  transportation,  the  prices  of  lands  in  this  county  are 
very  low.     Stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  several  new  railroads  being 
built  through  the  county  at  an  early  day,  the  price  is  advancing,  and 
will,  some  think,  continue  to  advance  until  it  reaches  something  near 
its  worth.     Improved  lands  are  worth  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre,  and 
unimproved  from  $5  to  $20.     The  average  price  for  good  improvetl 
land  is  about  $20  to  $25.     The  usual  land  payments  are  one-third 
cash,  the  balance  in  equal  payments  on  a  credit  of  one  and  two  years. 

Timber.  But  little  over  half  of  the  lands  being  improved,  there  is 
in  abundance  of  very  fine  timber.  All  kinds  of  oaks  abound — white 
oak  for  sawed  lumber  for  fences,  floors,  laths,  felloes,  spokes,  etc.;  the 
post  oak  for  posts  and  railroad  ties,  and  the  red  oak  for  boards,  rails, 
tanbark,  etc.  There  is  an  abundance  of  the  finest  of  hickory,  suitable 
for  axletrees,  spokes,  hubs,  handles,  hoops,  etc.,  ako  poplar,  walnut, 
gum,  beech,  cherry,  and  chestnut  for  building  and  cabinet  lumber. 
There  are  also  elm,  ash,  birch,  maple,  locust,  mulberry,  hornbeam, 
dogwood,  redbud,  haw,  sassafras,  plum,  paw])aw,  persimmon,  hazel, 
huckleberry,  etc.  Some  of  the  white  oaks  will  measure  six  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  three  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  an  excellent 
opening  here  for  the  location  of  a  factory  to  manufacture  this  timber 
mto  handles,  axletrees,  felloes,  spokes,  etc. 

Orcfps.  The  soils  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  clover,  the  grasses,  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
sorghum,  etc.  The  great  staples  are  cotton  and  tobacco,  both  of  which 
grow  nearly  or  quite  as  well  here  as  in  any  portion  of  the  State.  Clo- 
ver has  been  sown  extensively  since  the  war  and  does  well.  Even  on 
lands  nearly  exhausted  by  long  cultivation,  a  ''  oateV  \s  «aj&\V]  q^A»\\^<^ 
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by  sowing  seventy-five  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  acre.  The  grasses  do 
well,  especially  red  top,  timothy,  orchard  and  Hungarian.  Many  of 
the  farmers  could  profitably  turn  their  attention  exclusively  lo  the  pro- 
duction of  hay,  and  raising  improved  stock,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
done  so,  to  a  greater  extent,  but  for  the  fiict  that  in  farming  on  shares, 
cotton  and  tobacco  at  present  prices  pay  well.  As  soon  as  the  prices 
of  these  great  staples  get  too  low  to  be  remunerative,  a  great  change 
will  take  place  in  this  particular.  On  lands  that  are  well  adapted  to 
raising  hay,  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  the  farmer's  should  turn  their 
attention  in  this  direction,  and  then  a  new  era  of  prosperity  will  dawn 
upon  them  and  they  will  become  a  -more  wealthy  and  happy  people. 
All  varieties  of  hardy  fruits  succeed  well,  and  large  quantities  of  trees 
have  been  planted  since  the  war.  Many,  however,  have  erred  in  buy- 
ing from  northern  nurseries,  and  getting  varieties  that  will  not  do  well 
in  this  climate.  This  error  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  however,  as 
the  West  Tennessee  Nurseries,  located  some  seven  miles  southeast  of 
Paris,  are  now  propagating  everything  in  the  nursery  line,  and  take 
especial  pains  to  recommend  nothing  that  has  not  been  tried  and  found 
to  do  well. 

Rotation  of  Crops — Method  of  OuUure,  The  farmers,  like  those  in 
other  sections  of  the  State,  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the 
rotation  of  crops.  The  system  practiced  by  most  good  farmers  is  corn, 
wheat,  clover ;  tobacco,  wheat,  clover ;  or  cotton,  wheat,  clover ;  some- 
times rye  or  oats  taking  the  place  of  wheat.  The  land  is  usually  bro- 
ken up  with  two  horses  or  mules,  the  after  cultivation  being  done  by 
a  single  horse  or  mule.  Usually  the  farmers  do  not  plow  deep  enough, 
but  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  doing  so.  Subsoiling  is 
practiced  to  a  limited  extent,  but  so  far  there  is  not  an  underdrain  in 
the  county. 

Streams  and  Mills,  The  Tennessee  River  on  the  east  divides  this 
county  from  Stewart,  but  a  wide  difference  obtains  in  the  rocky  for- 
mation of  the  two  counties.  Stewart  is  characterized  by  hills  of 
white  and  blue  limestone,  flint  and  slate,  and  her  waters  are  impreg- 
nated with  lime,  constituting  hard  water.  Henry  has  local  sandstone, 
in  unstratified  masses,  these  masses  being  beds  of  sand  consolidated  by 
siliceous  and  ferruginous  cements.  The  waters  are  free  from  lime,  and 
is  what  is  called  freestone  or  soft  water.  From  the  dividing  ridge 
already  mentioned  as  passing  through  the  center  of  the  county, 
many  fine  streams  issue  which  traverse  the  county  in  all  directions, 
affording  water-power  in  abundance.     Obion  River  proper  is  composed 
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of  three  "forks,"  known  as  the  South,  Middle  and  North  Forks  of 
Obion.  The  Middle  Fork  rises  and  runs  for  some  distance  in  this 
county,  and  has  on  it  several  mills.  The  North  Fork  runs  through  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  county  and  drives  two  flou ring-mills  and 
one  saw-mill.  West  Sandy  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
and  has  several  fine  mill  sites.  Its  tributaries,  Hally  and  Bailey's 
Fork,  afford  the  finest  water  privileges  in  the  county.  On  Hally  Fork 
there  is  a  woolen  factory,  and  at  the  same  place  is  a  large  saw  and  flour- 
ing-mill.  There  are  three  other  good  mills  below,  within  five  miles. 
On  Bailey's  Fork  are  situated  the  finest  mills  in  the  county.  There 
are  also  several  cotton  factories  and  one  woolen  mill  and  gin.  Big 
Sandy  Kiver,  which  divides  this  county  from  Benton  on  the  east,  has 
ieveral  fine  mills,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  "  Sandy  Mills.'* 
Here  a  canal  from  the  pond  above  has  been  carried  around  the  mill 
into  the  river  below,  a  distance  .of  three  hundred  yards.  It  is  dug 
through  a  stiff  gravelly  marl,  which  seems  as  little  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  water  as  rock  itself.  It  affords  a  head  of  ten  feet,  and  has 
power  to  ran,  without  interfering  with  the  mill,  a  44-inch  turbine 
wheel.  Other  streams  with  mills  on  them  are  Clark  and  Blood  rivers. 
Terrapin,  Bear,  Eagle,  Gwin's,  Bird's  and  Spring  creeks.  There  are 
also  namerons  small  streams  and  springs  affording  an  abundance  of 
water  for  man  and  beast. 

Mineral  Water.  About  four  miles  from  Springville,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Memphis  Bailfoad,  is  the  great  artesian  well,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Sulphur  Well,  or  Mammoth  Spring.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  county,  and  even  before  any  permanent  settlements  were  made 
on  this  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  pioneers  resorted  to  "  licks"  in 
this  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  making  salt.  This  indispensable  arti- 
cle in  household  economy  had,  at  that  time,  to  be  transported  from 
great  distances  on  the  backs  of  horses — hence  the  early  settlers  were 
stimulated  to  dig  wells  in  these  "licks,"  from  which  they  procured  a 
brackish  water,  and  by  evaporating  this  they  obtained  a  crude  article 
of  salt.  During  the  late  war  these  were  re-o|)ened  for  the  purpose  of 
making  salt.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  licks, 
it  will  be  well  to  mention  that  they  are  excavations  in  the  ground 
caused  by  immense  herds  of  ruminants  continually  trampling  over  and 
licking  up  the  briny  earth.  Ere  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  vast 
numbers  of  buffiilo,  elk  and  deer,  resorted  daily  to  these  licks,  and  the 
result  is  excavations  sometimes  extending  over  an  acre  or  more  of 
ground  and  several  feet  in  depth.     Here,  at  an  early  day,vW  VwraXftT 
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erected  scaffolds  on  the  spreading  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
and  at  the  usual  hour  of  the  day,  when  the   untamed  denizens  of  the 
forest  were  wont  to  congregate,  the  crafty  woodsman,  elevated  on  his 
lofty  eyrie  above  their  visual  range,  would,  from  his  unerring  rifle^ 
send  a  leaden  messenger  of  death  through  the  heart  of  his  unsuspect- 
ing victim.     Remnants  of  these  ancient  scaffolds  may  still  be  seen. 
Those  were  the  days  of  vension  steak -and  bear  meat — hominy  and  hoe- 
cake.     About  the  year  1821,  Major  John  Randle,  Wm.  Sandle,  Geo. 
D.  Randle  and  James  Miller  conceived  the  idea  that  by  deep  boring 
they  possibly  might  reach  the  fountain  head  of  the  salt  water.     Some 
of  the  parties  having. strong  faith  in  the  divining  rod,  went  to  Kentucky 
and  employed  a  gentleman  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  finding  hidden 
streams.     He  came,  and  his  unerring  rod  soon  pointed  to  the   place 
where,  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  or  less,  was  to  be  found  the  fountain 
head.     The  work  was  commenced  a^d  progressed  rapidly  until  they 
had  dug  some  twenty-five  feet,  when  they  struck  a  brown  marble  men- 
tioned below,  which  was  found  of  very  great  thickness.     Here  was  an 
unlocked  for  difficulty,  for  which  the  diviner,  with  all  his  skill,  had  not. 
prepared  them.     But  they  were  not  to  be  discouraged  by  small  difficul- 
ties.   Instruments  for  boring,  of  rude  construction,  were  made,  and  the 
work  went  on.     One  hundred  feet  was  reached,  but  no  water;  200  feet 
gave  the  same  result ;  but  on  they  went,  discouraged,  "  cast  down,  but 
not  overwhelmed,"  until  at  the  depth  of  some  400  feet  they  struck  a 
powerful  stream  of  water,  \yhich,  to  their  great  disappointment,  proved 
to  be  sulphur  instead  of  salt  water.     The  well  affords  a  very  abundant 
supply  of  water,  sufficient  to  turn  a  good  sized  mill.     The  water  has 
obtained  reputation  as  a  healing  agent,  having  proved  beneficial  in 
many  chronic  affections,  particularly  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  bladder,  etc. 
This  water  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  others  for  making  coffee.     The 
premises  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  invalids   and 
pleasure-seekers  and  is  a    popular  summer  resort.     There  are  sevenil 
large    springs  of  sulphur  Nvater  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
well,  and  the  attractions  of  the  place  are  enhanced  by  some  fine  chaly- 
beate springs,  one  quite  near  the  well.     The  gentlemen  who  bored  this 
well,  sunk  another  with  the  same  object  at  a  lick  about  two  miles  south 
of  Big' Sandy  Switch  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad,  on  the 
premises  of  General  J.  S.  Dawson,  where  they  likewi^  failed  to  obtain 
salt  water,  but  again  struck  a  stream  of  sulphur  water.     This  well  af- 
fords but  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  iact  that 
the  auger  was  broken   off  and  suffered  to  remain  in  the  bore.     The 
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water  has  quite  a  saline  taste.  About  a  mile  west  of  this,  on  the  same 
property,  is  a  spring  known  as  the  Copperas  Spring,  which  is  remark - 
tble  for  the  large  amount  of  gelatinous  matter  which  is  deposited  in  th(» 
spring  and  along  its  course.  The  water  has  an  exceedingly  styptic  and 
ferruginous  taste. 

Rcnlroads.  The  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  passes  through 
the  county  from  the  northeast  to  southwest.  Before  the  completion  of 
this  road  the  Tennessee  River  afforded  the  only  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation, the  Mouth  of  Sandy  and  Paris  Tianding  being  the  rival  ship- 
ping points.  There  is  still  some  business  done  at  these  places,  but 
nothing  to  compare  with  former  times.  There  are  three  other  lines 
projected  to  pass  through  Paris,  but  the  chances  are  rather  bad  at  pres- 
ent for  their  construction. 

Towns  and  VtUagts.  Paris  was  laid  off  about  182*5,  and  is  built  on 
the  "  ridge,''  near  the  center  of  the  county,  in  a  remarkably  healthy 
location,  as  an  evidence  of  which,  with  a  population  of  some  2,000,  it 
his  only  five  physicians.  There  are  sixteen  lawyers,  six  miiiistcr8, 
nine  dry-good  stores,  six  family  groceries,  five  whisky  shops,  two  shoe 
and  hat  stores,  two  milliner's  stores,  two  cotton  and  tobacco  factories^ 
two  merchant  tailors,  three  drug  stores,  two  each  of  baker,  silversmith, 
gunsmith,  barber,  shoe,  saddle  and  harness,  buggy  and  carriage,  under- 
takers, and  furniture  shops,  three  hotels,  and  the  Paris  Intelligencer, 
one  of  the  best  country  papers  in  the  south.  It  is  blest  by  having  au 
intelligent  and  industrious  population,  with  but  few  loafers.  The 
Ag^ricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  is  located  at  this  place.  Tho 
Odd  Fellows'  Male  and  Female  College  is  an  institution  of  sterling, 
worth,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Besides  this,  there  are  several 
other  schools  that  are  doing  well.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Sonth  has  just  completed  a  fine  and  commodious  house  of  worship. 
The  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Christians  also  have  houses  of  worshij), 
and  a  large  number  of  communicants.  Cottnge  Grove,  twelve  mi U's 
north-west  of  Paris,  is  situated  in  a  fine  section  of  country.  It  has 
three  dry-goods  stores,  two  groceries,  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  bugpy 
shop,  one  cabinet  shop,  one  wool  factory,  two  churches,  and  a  largo 
school.  Como,  twelve  miles  west  of  Paris,  has  six  or  eight  business 
houses,  and  supports  a  fine  school.  Spring  Hill,  eight  miles  north- 
west of  Paris,  has  two  dry-goods  stores,  one  tanyard,  shoe  and  saddlor 
shop,  and  a  prosperous  school.  Mansfield,  eleven  miles  south-west  of 
Paris,  has  two  stores,  grocovVy  etc.y  and  is  the  locatVoiv  o?  2l  ec*\.\»w  W- 
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tory.  There  is  also  a  good  school  at  this  point.  Other  towns  of  eqnal 
importance  are  Manlyville,  Henry  Station,  and  Springville  Station. 
Those  of  less  importance  ar6  Bell  view,  Buchanan,  Mouth  of  Sandy, Paris 
Landing,  Conyersville,  Mt.  Olivet,  and  Live  Oak,  with  one  or  moire 
stores,  churches,  etc. 

Manufadories.  Cotton  and  tobacco  being  the  staple  products,  have 
•caused  the  erection  of  a  number  of  factories  for  spinning  the  first  and 
stemming  and  prizing  the  second.  These  factories  give  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  hands.  None  of  the  cotton  factories  have  any 
looms.  The  largest  factory  in  the  county  is  known  as  the  Embryo 
Cotton  Factory.  It  is  located  in  Paris  and  runs  1,120  spindles,  using 
-800,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  annually,  and  turning  out  400,000  dozen 
first  class  cotton  yarn.  This  factory  employs  thirty  hands,  and  it  has 
capacity  enongh  to  double  the  machinery.  It  is  said  to  pay  a  hand- 
some dividend,  but  this  could  be  largely  increased  by  utilizing  the  un- 
occupied space  in  the  building,  either  with  additional  spindles  or  ^ith 
looms.  The  property  at  present  is  worth  $60,000.  Oakley,  White  & 
Co.,  are  the  owners.  The  next  in  importance  are  the  Mansfield  Cot- 
ton Mills,  at  Mansfield,  eleven  miles  south-east  of  Paris.  They  were 
erected  by  Wm.  H.  Thompson  in  1856,  being  the  fifth  cotton  factory 
erected  in  the  county.  The  present  owners,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Etheridge 
&  Co.,  purchased  the  property  in  1863,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
under  the  management  of  M.  C.  Cheek  and  A.  C.  Etheridge,  both 
practical  machinists  and  cotton  manufacturers,  of  whom  it  might  be 
said  they  are  almost  products  of  our  cotton  mills,  as  they  went  into  the 
cotton  mills  of  this  county  when  quite  small,  and  grew  up  to  men's 
estate,  being  seldom  out  of  hearing  of  the  musical  whirr  of  running 
spindles,  of  which  they  are  now  running  640,  consuming  350,000 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  annum,  producing  some  175,000  dozen  of 
cotton  yarn.  They  have  also,  in  connection  with  their  factory,  a  grist 
mill  and  dry-goods  store.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  factories  of  N. 
Currier  near  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Dinwiddie  ct  Co.,  near  Henry  Station, 
of  about  the  same  capacity  of  the  Mansfield  mill.  There  is  also  near 
Conyersville  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  that  is  pay- 
ing a  handsome  dividend.  There  are  nine  tobacco  factories  in  the 
county,  which  manufacture  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco.  There  are 
also  several  tanneries. 

Cfood  S('/ioo/^^  are  common  throughout  the  county.  Twenty  free 
schools  were  in  operation  in  1873,  for  about  three  months,  five  of 
which  were  for  colored  children. 
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Labor.  One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  pros{>erity  of  the 
county  is  a  want  of  reliable  labor.  It  being  almost  impossible  to  hire 
fiurm  hands  at  reasonable  prices^  the  farming  is  generally  done  on  shares^ 
the  owners  of  the  land  furnishing  stocky  implements^  etc.^  and  receiv- 
ing one-half  the  crop,  which  consists  principally  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
com,  wheat  and  oats,  here  named  in  the  order  of  their  profit  and  im- 
portance. The  people  are  kind,  hospitable  and  industrious,  and  gladfy 
welcome  immigrants  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  who  desire  to  settle 
permanently  among  them,  make  useful  citizens  and  aid  in  developing 
the  natural  resources.  The  principal  immigration  since  the  war  has 
been  firom  East  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  economy  and  industry  can  do  in  the  county,  a  case  is  mentioned 
of  a  gentleman  who  came  to  the  county  six  years  since.  On  his  arri- 
val he  had  nothing  but  a  wagon  and  team  and  money  enough  to  buy 
his  supplies  for  the  year.  The  first  year  he  farmed  on  shares,  suppor- 
ted his  fiunily  and  made,  clear  of  expenses,  some  $600.  He  bought  a 
fium,  making  a  small  cash  payment.  He  now  owns  400  acres  of  the 
best  &rming  land  in  the  county,  all  paid  for,  and  planted  last  season 
over  100  acres  in  cotton  and  a  large  crop  of  corn  and  tobacco.  He  is 
very  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens.  There  are 
bat  few  counties  that  offer  more  inducements  to  immigrants  than  Henry. 
The  great  variety  of  crops  grown  will  give  them  a  wider  field  for  se- 
lection. With  the  growth  of  a  proper  manufacturing  spirit,  the  county 
is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  in  the  State.  It  has  always  exercised 
a  potent  influence  in  the  administration  of  the  State  government,  and 
has  probably  fiirnished  more  executive  officers  than  any  county  in  West 
Tennessee. 

SUUidics.  Value  of  taxable  property  in  1873,  $3,656,340;  quantity 
of  tobacco  shipped  by  railroad  in  1873,  1,028  hogsheads;  quantity 
raised  in  1869,  1,716,001  pounds;  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  by  rail- 
road in  1873,  6,314  bales;  quantity  raised  in  1869,  2,385  bales.  No. 
of  white  voters  in  the  county,  3,090;  colored,  694;  total,  3,784. 
Scholastic  population,  6,530.  Other  statistics  may  be  found  by  con- 
salting  Part  I,  of  this  report. 

The  Secretary  is  indebted  to  Dr.  John  T.  Irion,  for  the  main  }x)rtioii 
of  this  report  of  Henry  county. 
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I 
LAKE    COUNTY. 

County  Seat — ^Tiptonville,  | 

Luke  county  is  the  extreme  north-western  county  of*  the  State,  and 
Ls  hemmed  in  by  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west  and  Reelfoot  Lake 
on  the  east.  In  territorial  extent  it  is  by  far  the  smallest  county  in 
West  Tennessee,  and  the  smallest  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Trousdale,  It  comprises  about  135  square  miles.  The  Dumber  of 
acres  assessed  for  taxation  is  84,360,  valued  at  9755,883.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  2,428,  of  which  393  were  colored. 

Organization.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1870,  a  law  was  passed  estab- 
lishing the  new  couuty  of  Lake  out  of  that  portion  of  Obion  whit^ 
lies  west  of  low  water  mark  of  Reelfoot  Lake,*  the  county  to  be 
bounded  as  follows :  Beginning  at  a  stake  at  low  water  mark  on  tlie 
west  bank  of  Reelfoot  Lake,  at  a  point  where  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee  crosses  said  west  bank ;  ninQiog  thence 
in  a  southern  direction  with  the  meanderinge  of  said  western  bank  at 
at  low  water  mark  to  the  Dyer  county  line;  thence  west  with  Dyer 
county  line  to  the  State  line  (Mississippi  River);  thence  with  said  line 
up  the  Mississippi  River,  in  a  northern  direction,  to  an  interseciimi 
with  the  Kentucky  line;  thence  east  with  the  Kentuclvv  and  Teiinei*v 
line  to  the  beginning.  The  organization  was  etFeeted  in  September, 
1870. 

Topagrap/iy,  Geology  and  Soil«.  Lake  is  the  most  level  county  in 
the  State,  there  being  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  hill  in  it.  The 
lands  are  rich,  the  prevailing  character  being  alluvial,  and  the  color 
black.  In  a  small  .section  of  the  county,  however,  as  in  the  western 
part  of  Madrid  Bend,  on  the  river,  some  siindy  land  is  found,  and  near 
the  center  of  the  bend,  in  civil  district  No,  2,  is  land  which  is  mow 
tilayey.  Madrid  Bund  includes  the  section  oi  country  which  would  be 
north-west  of  a  line  extended  directly  from  Tiptonviile  to  Island  No 
10,  rendered  famous  during  the  late  war.     All  of  Lake  county  is  lu   ] 

*T)iiii  l:ike,  formeil  diirin);  thf  conviili'iniiii  of  li<1I-r2,is  iibnul«^l«en  milea  Jotig Mil    J 
frotti  ihree-qiiarl^re  to  thn^  wide.     11;=  ori);in  appeus  t 
bed  of  Keclfoot  t  reck,  which  <!amnied  up  llie  water  tb- 
into  the  Misaissippi  Kiver.     This  ihimming  up  iw 
lake  as  we  now  Hud  il.     (Jcncrally  it  ia  very  ah 

seen  eiicampei  on  iVa  \ia\vta,  ft\*m«\ot  ■ii'O!* 
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what  are  called  the  Mississippi  Bottoms,  and  belongs  to  the  most  re- 
cent fbrmation,  technically  called  Alluvium.  No  regular  strata  of  hard 
rock,  as  limestone,  slate  or  sandstone,  occur.  The  whole  country  was 
originally  covered  with  heavy  forests,  and  except  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  there  is  little  or  no  sand.  The  soil  is  impregnated  with  lime 
and  is  very  productive.  The  lands  of  Lake  county  are  unusually 
rich,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  county,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, will  make  it,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  the  wealthiest  county  in 
the  State,  agriculturally.  Mr.  R.  S.  Bradford,  a  very  intelligent  citi- 
zen of  the  county,  says  in  a  communication :  ^' You  will  probably  not 
be  prepared  to  give  your  assent  to  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to 
make.  Lake  county,  though  the  least  among  all  the  counties  in  terri- 
torial extent,  is  on  the  whole  the  richest.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles 
long,  and  from  iliree  to  twelve  broad.  We  are  in  a  measure  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  State  by  lakes  and  bayous.  Were  it  not  for  the 
great  Mississippi,  along  which  our  county  stretches  for  so  many 
miles,  we  might  be  said  to  be  out  of  the  world,  but  this  brings  us  fairly 
into  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  more  especially 
with  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  No  proper  highlands,  or 
hills,  are  seen.  Our  soils  are  based  on  alluvial  formations,  and  are 
almost  necessarily  deep  and  fertile.'^ 

Timber.  There  is  probably  no  county  in  the  State  which  is  better 
timbered  than  Lake.  The  varieties  usually  found  in  Tennessee  are 
foond  in  the  county,  and  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  country  covered 
with  the  best  cypress  and  cottonwood.  The  principal  undergrowth  is 
cane,  bat  in  some  sections  of  the  county  there  is  some  pawpaw. 

Land  8UUiUUc8.  The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
wealth,  etc.,  of  Lake  county  are  taken  from  the  census  report  of  1870, 
and  though  not  precisely,  are  at  least  approximately  correct : 

CMi  value  of  farms $S82,411 

"        **         fanning  implements,  etc 14,69S 

Number  of  fanns  of  all  sizes 912 

**             **        having    3  and  under    10  acres 1 

«             «            «        10          «            20      "  7 

"             "           "        20          "            50       "  81 

"             "           «        60          "           100      "  55 

«             "           "      100          "           500      "  46 

"             "            "      500          "        1,000      **  ^  2 

"             «            "    l,000orover 1 

Yalae  of  forest  products $5,578 

**       liome  manufactures ^ 1,235 

"        animaJ^fllai^litered  or  sold  for  slaughter ^^ii^'^A^ 
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Value  of  all  live  stock 125,802 

Number  of  horses 611 

"            mules  and  asses 381 

"           milch  cows 615 

"           working  oxen 256 

"           other  cattle 1,048 

'    "           sheep 816 

"           swine 5,853 

Bushels  com 414,570 

"       oats 1,892 

"        winter  wheat * 1,000 

**       Irish  potatoes 7,435 

"       sweet        "      4,382 

Pounds  of  butter 23,548 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  farms  are  small^  being  generally  under  100 
acres  in  size.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  county,  the  value  of 
forest  products  is  unusually  large,  which  is  owing  to  two  facts,  viz: 
there  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  very  best  timber,  and  the  timber  is 
easily  transported  to  good  markets,  immense  rails  being  made,  and 
floated  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans.  The  value  of  an- 
imals slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter  is  comparatively  large,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  ranges  for  cattle  are  superior,  consisting  of  large 
areas  of  bottom  lands  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  cane,  which  is 
very  nutritious  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  stock  of  all  kinds.  The  citi- 
zens are  therefore  able  to  raise  large  numbers  of  cattle  at  compara- 
tively little  expense  or  trouble.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres 
of  improved  land  reported,  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  exported  is 
large,  while  the  same  report  shows  that  the  yield  of  oats  and  wheat  is 
small.  In  the  matter  of  forest  products  and  of  animals  slaughtered  or 
sold  for  slaughter.  Lake  county  takes  a  leading  |X)sition,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  corn  counties  in  the  State.  In  the  census  re- 
port of  1870,  it  appears  that  the  yield  of  cotton  was  very  insignifi- 
cant. Since  that  time  the  culture  of  that  staple  has  greatly  increased. 
In  1873  a  large  proportion  (at  least  one-fourth)  of  the  improved  lands 
were  planted  in  cotton,  and  the  yield  of  1872-3  justifies  the  belief  that 
Lake  will  soon  rank  high,  not  only  as  a  corn,  but  also  as  a  cotton 
county.  The  smaller  grains,  however,  do  not  thrive  very  well, 
and  are  sowed  in  limited  quantities.  Mr.  Bradford,  in  a  letter 
dated  November,  1872,  says:  ^*We  usually  make  from  eight  to  twelve 
barrels  (40  to  60  bushels)  of  corn  per  acre.  We  are  now  picking  out 
from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  The  cotton  is  not 
so  good  as  it  was  last  year.  Then,  on  our  best  cultivated  farms  we 
made  2,500  pounds.     A.a  vje  Wn^  \io  N^W-al  mill  in  our  county,  we 
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make  but  little  wheat.     As  to  Irish  potatoes^  the  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  their  growth.     I  have  one  neighbor  that  made  400  bushels 
to  the  acre  without  using  any  manure.     He  planted  and  cultivated 
•even  or  eight  acres  without  any  help.     The  Early  Rose  is  the  favorite 
here,  and  I  think  by  far  the  best  potato.    Our  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cherries,  are  all  fine.    Clover  and  the  grasses  grow  with  great 
luxuriance.    The  land  is  too  fertile  for  oats,  causing  them  to  grow  so 
high  that  they  &11  down  before  ripening  and  are  destroyed.     Since  the 
war  we  have  usually  shipped  from  400,000  to  600,000  bushels  of  corn. 
The  price  of  com  has  got  so  low  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  quit 
it  and  go  to  raising  cotton,  which  is  paying  us  finely.    We  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  our  summers  are  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  as  the  country  is  opened  the  sun  has  a 
greater  effect  upon  it  and  forces  the  cotton  to  an  early  maturity.    We 
ire  now  satisfied  that  our  section  is  fully  a  third  better  for  the  grow- 
ing of  cotton  than  any  other  in  the  State.     Prior  to  the  war  no  cotton 
was  raised  in  the  county,  but  since  that  time  the  planting  of  it  has 
npidly  increased,  and  we  have  never  raised  less  than  1,000  pounds  to 
Ae  acre/^ 

The  following  will  show  the  average  yields  of  different  crops,  and 
may  be  relied  on : 

Gotton,  in  seed,  per  acre 1,100  poundti. 

CSom  "      "    8  barrelB, 

Whemt  "      "    17  bushek. 

About  one-third  of  the  open  land  in  the  county  is  annually  rented, 
terms  generally  being  as  follows :  When  rent  is  paid  in  money,  the 
price  asked  is  f 6  to  $8  per  acre;  when  part  of  the  crop  is  charged, 
the  land-owner  gets  of  the  cotton,  in  seed,  200  lbs.;  com,  one-third. 
Though  there  is  little  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  land-own- 
ers to  leave  the  county,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  open  land  can  be 
porchaaed  at  reasonable  prices,  a  fair  average  being  about  $20  per  acre. 
What  are  known  as  the  sandy  lands,  located  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Madrid  Bend,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  generally  sell  for  about  $10 
per  acre.  The  clay  lands,  principally  in  civil  district  No.  2,  near  the 
center  of  the  Bend,  generally  sell  for  about  $30  per  acre.  The  ^^prime" 
or  first-class  lands,  principally  in  civil  district  No.  1,  near  Island  No. 
10,  generally  sell  for  about  $50  per  acre.  The  lands  in  districts  Nos. 
3  and  4,  which  are  subject  to  partial  overflow,  generally  sell  for 
$25  per  acre.    The  overflowed  lands,  some  of  wYiVcVv  ate  Vvi  d^sXxvcX. 
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No.  4,  but  lying  principally  in  districts  Nos.  5  and  6,  generally  sell  for 
about  $5  per  acre.  The  usual  terms  of  sale  are,  one-third  cash^  the 
balance  in  one  and  two  years. 

Orasses.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  grasses.  The  range  for  stock 
is  good  throughout  the  year^  and  the  people  think  the  soils  are  so  rich 
aa  not  to  need  clover  or  grasses  or  any  kind  of  fertilizers.  However, 
there  is  some  German  millet  grown,  and  there  are  a  few  fields  of  tim- 
othy, the  average  yields,  per  acre,  being,  Grerman  millet,  2^  tons; 
timothy,  2  tons. 

Labor.  There  is  now,  and  has  been  since  the  war,  a  great  scarcity 
of  laborers  of  all  kinds.  At  present  there  are  more  white  than  col- 
ored laborers.  The  people  are  anxious  to  welcome  good  hands,  and 
will  pay  the  following  prices : 

Farm  hands  per  year $200.00 

"  "        «    month 18.00  to  25.00 

"  "        "    day 1.00 

Cooks  and  house  servants  are  in  demand  at  the  fi>l]owing  prices: 
Cooks,  per  month,  $10;  house  servants,  per  month,  $8  to  $10. 

Mr.  Bradford,  on  the  subject  of  labor,  says :  "  We  need  more  people. 
We  want  more  men  who  will  work.  Our  laborers  are  of  all  kinds  and 
colors,  but  few  are  reliable.  We  have  many  men  of  energy  and  ca- 
pacity, but  they  are  looking  after  the  dollar  by  the  nearest  way,  and 
pay  but  little  attention  to  those  public  improvements  that  go  to  enrich 
and  build  up  the  whole  country.  So  they  are  individually  making 
money  they  are  satisfied.  The  greatest*  need  of  the  county  is  capital 
to  develop  its  agricultural  wealth.  We  have  the  finest  timber  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  yet,  would  you  believe  it,  we  have  to  buy  at  lea^l 
two-thirds  of  the  sawed  lumber  we  use  out  of  the  county.'* 

Fruits,  Lake  is  not  a  first-rate  fruit  county,  though  the  more  coin- 
raon  fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  are  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent. There  are  no  market  orchards,  however,  and  the  disposition 
seems  to  be  to  raise  only  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The 
atmosphere  is  too  damp  for  grapes,  which  do  not  thrive. 

Stock  and  Stock-raising.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  fine  stock  and  the  raising  of  stock  of  any  kind.  Almost  eveiy 
farmer  has  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  and  even  sheep,  which  he  allovra 
to  run  at  large  upon  the  wild  canes.  They  are  only  looked  after  in  times 
of  overflow  and  when  wanted  for  market.  A  few  men  are  crossing 
the  commoTi  e^Aick  of  ho^s  with  Berkshires. 
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Game  and  Ihh.  In  the  river  and  in  Beelfoot  T^ke  there  is  the 
greatest  abundance  of  excellent  fish^  such  as  trout^  perch,  cat,  bufialo 
and  the  other  varieties  usually  found  in  western  waters.  In  fact,  the 
fish  trade  between  Lake  county  and  St.  Louis  especially,  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  and  is  yearly  becoming  larger.  In  the  southern  and 
north-eastern  sections  of  the  county  a  few  bears,  deer  and  turkeys 
are  found,  and  on  the  river  and  lake  there  are  immense  numbers 
of  geese  and  ducks  and  a  good  many  swan,  all  of  which  are  hunted 
by  professional  hunters,  who  annually  send  many  tons  of  them  to 
market.  Trappers,  too,  are  very  successfiil  in  trapping  beavers, 
raccoons,  otters  and  wild-cats,  all  of  which  are  found  in  considerable 
Ddmbers,  especially  in  the  lake  and  along  its  banks. 

Markets,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  are  the  principal  markets  for 
Lake  county,  though  much  cotton  was  sent  in  1873  to  Memphis. 
Every  thing  that  is  shipped  is  by  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  which  is  the 
only  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  county. 

Immigraiion  and  Emigraiion.  Since  1870  the  immigration  to  the 
county  has  not  been  heavy,  though  families  are  frequently  moving  in, 
principally  from  the  counties  of  Middle  and  East  Tennessee.  Some 
persons  have  left  the  county  since  the  war  and  have  gone  to  Texas,  but 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  especially 
of  land-owners  to  leave  the  county.  Those  who  have  left  recently 
have  been  principally  laborers  and  young  men  without  families  and 
property.  The  county  having  long  been,  comparatively  speaking,  cut 
off  from  active  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  people  have 
had  fewer  advantages  than  those  living  in  more  fortunate  sections, 
hence  they  are  not  as  progressive  nor  as  well  educated  as  those  in  some 
other  counties  of  Tennessee. 

Roads,  The  roads  throughout  the  county  are  generally  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  and  during  the  winter  months  they  are  almost  impass- 
able. However,  the  people  do  not  travel  a  great  deal,  and  do  not  feel 
Uie  need  of  good  roads  as  they  might  under  other  circumstances. 
There  are  no  improved  roads  and  no  railroads. 

Streams^  etc.  The  Mississippi  River  laves  the  entire  western  boun- 
dary of  Lake  county,  and  Reel  Foot  Lake  the  eastern  boundary,  but 
lliere  are  no  rivers  or  creeks  passing  into  or  through  the  county.  For 
domestic  purposes  cisterns  and  wells  are  depended  on,  as  theve  ^x^ 
very  few  spring    Ab  to  stock-water,  pools  are  ea^y  ixiaA<&  «xA  «x^ 
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much  used.  The  work  of  making  cisterns  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
light  one,  the  cement  being  applied  directly  to  the  clay  without  the  in- 
tervention of  rock  or  brick.  The  average  depth  of  wells  is  about 
thirty-five  feet,  and  they  are  numerous  throughout  the  county,  but  the 
water  is  not  good.  Fully  two-fifths  of  the  county  overflows  during 
high  water.  In  the  great  freshets  of  1858,  1862  and  1867,  thousands 
of  acres  were  under  water.  About  one-half  of  the  two-fifths  over- 
flows so  as  to  prevent  settlements  and  cultivation.  These  overflows 
come  into  the  head  of  the  lake  by  eight  or  nine  sloughs  which  exist 
below  Hickman,  Kentucky.  Almost  every  year  efforts  are  made  ta 
build  a  levee  from  the  high  lands  in  Lake  county  to  Hickman,  Ken- 
tucky, a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  but  up  to  the  present  time  these 
efforts  have  been  unsuccessful,  though  the  people  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  build  this  levee  before  long,  in  which  event  it  is  more  than 
probable  a  branch  railroad  will  be  run  on  top  of  the  levee  from  Hick- 
man to  connect  with  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Tmons  and  Villages.  There  ars  but  three  villages  in  Lake  county ^ 
as  follows :  Tipton ville,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  not  far  from  the  longitudinal  center  of  the  county, 
and  has  about  100  inhabitants.  Mooringsville  is  a  very  small  place 
six  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Tiptonville,  and  has  less  than  40  inhab- 
itants. Cronansville  is  very  little  larger  than  Mooringsville,  is  four 
miles  north  of  Tiptonville,  and  has  less  than  50  inhabitants.  At  each 
of  the  above  named  places  are  stores,  etc.,  but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  county  is  done  at  Tiptonville. 

Milh.  There  are  but  few  grist-mills,  and  the  average  milling  dis- 
tance is  not  less  than  five  miles.  There  are  several  saw-mills,  and  an 
unusually  large  number  of  cotton-gins,  considering  the  size  and  popu- 
lation of  the  county. 

ScJfools.  Schools  are  scarce.  The  scholastic  population  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  is  899,  of  which  111  are  colored.  Dur- 
in;^  the  scholastic  year  of  1873-4  ten  white  schools  were  organized. 
The  county  showed  its  appreciation  of  schools  by  levying  an  additional 
tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  $100,  one  dollar  on  polls,  and  one  per  cent,  on 
privileges. 

Churches.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  there  being 
one  in  every  civil  district,  and  district  number  four,  in  which  is  located 
the  town  of  TiptonviWe,  \v«^  &\mc  ^\v\Mcche8-     The  Methodist  is  the 
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kigest  denomination  represented  in  the  county,  in  fact  every  church 
in  the  county  but  two  is  the  property  of  that  denomination^  the  two 
being,  one  at  Cronansville,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,  the  other  in  district  number  two^  which  belongs  to 
the  Baptists. 


LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Ripley. 

This  county  has  an  area  of  about  430  square  miles.  The  amount  of 
land  assessed  for  taxation  in  1873,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  was  272,445 
acres,  valued  at  $2,442,623,  or  nearly  $9  per  acre.  The  total  valuation 
of  taxable  property  is  $2,829,185.  The  population  in  1870  was  10,- 
838,  of  which  3,484,  or  not  quite  one-third,  were  colored.  We  have 
often  had  occasion  in  this  report  to  mention  the  inaccuracy  of  the  cen- 
sus retams,  and  in  no  county  is  this  inaccuracy  more  apparent  than  in 
Lauderdale.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  given  for  this  county  by 
the  ninth  census  was  158,217,  which  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
returned  for  taxation.  The  county  was  organized  in  May,  1836,  the 
act  authorizing  its  establishment  having  been  passed  the  previous 
November. 

Phyneal  Cfeography.  The  eastern  part  of  Lauderdale  is  on  the 
Plateau  of  West  Tennessee ;  the  western  part  is  low,  and  lies  in  the 
Mississippi  Bottom.  The  escarpment  of  the  Plateau  or  high  lands 
runs  in  a  general  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction  nearly 
through  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  is  a  part  of  the  line  of  bluffs 
extending  from  Hickman,  Kentucky,  to  Memphis,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  "  Mississippi  Bluff"  has  been  given.  The  Plateau  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  considerably  cut  up  by  the  streams  and  their 
valleys,  and  in  some  parts  is  quite  rough  and  hilly.  Between  the  val- 
leys, however,  wide,  comparatively  level  areas  are  met  with.  The 
surface  in  the  Bottom  is  flat  and  low.  Along  the  creeks  which  are  in 
every  part  of  the  county  there  are  always  level  bottoms,  some  of  which 
are  from  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  and  are  from  three 
to  ififleen  miles  in  length.  As  some  of  these  creeks  approach  the  Bluff 
their  banks  become  steep  and  sometimes  high,  but  the  banks  of  the 
streams  after  ihey  pass  the  Bluff  are  generally  very  \on9.  ^\i<^  \si^^  vck 
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that  part  of  Lauderdale  included  in  the  Mississippi  Bottom  is  generally- 
dark,  and  is  a  rich,  alluvial  loam,  remarkably  productive.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  section  of  the  county  is  covered  still  with  forests  of 
immense  timber,  which  will  not  be  cleared  off  for  many  years.  There 
is  a  belt,  however,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River  which  is  now  in 
a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  depth  of  the  soil  in  this  Bottom  is  at 
least  as  much  as  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  Below  the  soil  is  a  good 
clay,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  produces  well.  The  soil  of  the 
uplands  is  of  a  mulatto  color,  and  has  a  good  clay  foundation.  It  is^ 
however,  much  shallower  than  that  of  the  bottoms,  the  average  depth 
being  about  nine  or  ten  inches  ;  it  is  very  mellow  and  fertile.  The  beat 
com  lands  are  in  the  bottoms,  but  com  and  cotton  grow  well  on  the 
highlands. 

Geology,  The  geology  of  the  county  is  quite  simple.  The  surface 
of  the  highlands  is  generally  underlaid  by  the  "  Bluff  Loam  "  or 
Loess  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  On  the  steep  slopes  of 
of  the  blufis  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  Orange  Sand  formation  crops 
out  from  under  the  Loess,  but  they  are  not  important  with  reference  to 
the  agricultural  features  .of  the  county.  Several  interesting  beds  of 
lignite  are  met  with.  These  also  crop  out  on  the  sides  of  the  bluffs, 
and  are  sometimes  four  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  The  formation  of  the 
bottoms  is  of  the  most  recent  age,  and  is  known  as  Alluvium. 

RiverSj  Creeks,  etc,  Lauderdale  is  one  of  the  best  watered  counties 
in  West  Tennessee,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  streams  which  water  it :  The  Mississippi  River  washes  the 
entire  western  border  of  the  county,  and  receives  the  water  from  nu- 
merous smaller  streams  which  flow  through  the  county.  Forked  Deer 
River,  the  dividing  line  beween  Lauderdale  and  Dyer  counties,  enters 
from  Haywood  county,  at  the  point  where  the  lines  of  Haywood,  Dyer^ 
and  Lauderdale  counties  come  together,  ranges  thence  north,  or  rather 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  thence  in  a  curve  south-westward,  and 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  River.  Hatchie  River  enters  Lauderdale 
from  Tipton  county,  and  is  the  dividing  line  between  Lauderdale  and 
Tipton  counties,  ranges  westward,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
River.  Cane  Creek  rises  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Ripley,  runs 
south-west,  passes  within  one  mile  of  Ripley,  and  empties  into  Hatchie 
River,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth.  Knob  Creek 
rises  about  nine  miles  north  of  Ripley,  ranges  westward  about  eight 
miles,  and  then  paasmg  \iv\o  tVv^  bottoms,  makes  its  way  into  the  Mis- 
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sseippi  River.  Cold  Creek  rises  about  seven  miles  from  the  county 
seat,  runs  westward,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  Kiver  above  Fort 
Pillow.  There  are  numerous  smaller  streams,  some  of  which  empty 
into  Forked  Deer  River,  some  into  Hatchie,  and  still  others  into  the 
Mississippi  River.  Those  emptying  into  Forked  Deer  range  generally 
northward,  those  emptying  into  Hatchie  range  south-west,  and  those 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi  range  generally  westward. 

Thnber,  That  part  of  Lauderdale  county  included  in  the  Missis- 
iippi  Bottoms,  is  particularly  well  timbered  with  the  most  superior 
quality  of  lumber  trees.  Upon  the  highlands  there  is  also  a  good  sup- 
ply of  timber.  The  principal  growths  are  poplar,  white  oak,  hickory, 
tsh,  and  cypress.  A  large  number  of  saw-logs  are  rafted  and  taken, 
not  only  out  of  the  overflowed  lands,  but  from  various  points  along 
the  Mississippi,  Hatchie  and  Forked  Deer  rivers. 

Land  Statidics,     According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  the 
eoonty  1,113  fiirms,  valued  at  $2,536,980,  and  divided  as  follows: 

Nomber  having  3  and  under    10 12 

«              "      10        "            20 206 

"             «      20        "           60 652 

«              "      50         «          100 206 

"              **    100         "          600 ;...  136 

"              "    600         «       1,000 1 

The  number  of  farms  has  been  increased  since  that  time.  In  1873 
tbout  one-half  of  the  farms  were  worked  by  the  land-owners  them- 
§elves,  or  under  their  immediate  supervision,  while  the  remaining 
half  were  rented  out.  The  terms  of  rent  are  very  varied,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  general  rule.  Some  demand  money  rent, 
m  which  case  the  following  prices  are  charged  and  obtained :  Best 
lands,  per  acre,  $5;  second-class,  $4;  third-class,  $3.  There  are 
odiers,  however,  who  crop  out  their  lands,  furnishing  everything  ex- 
eept  labor,  in  which  case  the  following  are]  the  general  rules:  Cotton 
lands,  two-thirds  of  the  crop ;  corn  lands,  three-fourths  of  the  crop. 
But  when  the  land-owner  furnishes  only  the  lands,  he  generally  gets 
for  cotton  and  com  lands,  one-half  of  the  crop.  In  some  instances, 
however,  special  arrangements  are  for  a  definite  amount  of  the  crop. 
In  such  cases  the  usual  rents  are  for  cotton  lands,  per  acre,  fifty  pounds 
cotton ;  for  corn  lands,  per  acre,  seven  bushels  corn.  But  these  prices 
aie  only  obtained  for  first-class  lands.  Of  all  the  lands  in  the  county, 
unproved  and  unimproved,  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  one-half  can  be 
purchased  on  reasonable  terms  and  at  the  following  i^m^  \ 
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IS  good  condition  as  they  were  before  the  late  war ;  the  fencing  is  not 
80  good,  the  fiirm-houses  are  in  a  worse  condition,  and  owing  to  the 
demoralized  condition  of  labor,  it  will  still  take  years  for  the  farmers 
to  get  fally  up  to  their  ante-bellum  standard.  The  disposition  to  im- 
prove, however,  is  manifesting  itself  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  before  the  census  report  of  1880  is  taken,  Lauderdale 
county  will  have  fully  recovered  all  the  ground  she  lost  by  reason  of 
the  war.  The  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  still  adhere  to  the  old  system 
of  &rming,  and  as  yet  but  few  labor-saving  agricultural  implements 
have  been  introduced;  a  few  reapers,  threshers,  etc.,  constitute  the 
som  total  of  the  improvement  in  this  direction.  In  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  stock  and  stock-raising,  there  is  a  faintly  perceptible  improve- 
ment, bat  as  yet  few  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  are  devoting  special 
attention  to  this  branch  of  business;  there  are  few  or  no  thorough- 
breds in  the  county  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  disposition  to  invest  in  the  purchase. 

Labor,  The  question  of  labor  is  a  very  serious  one  in  the  county, 
and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  really  good  laborers.  At  present  there 
are  more  white  than  colored  laborers,  but  neither  class  is  regarded  as 
being  reliable— of  course  there  are  some  very  notable  exceptions  to 
this  the  general  rule.  The  principal  demand,  at  present,  is  for  farm 
hands,  but  house  servants  and  cooks  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
homes  and  good  wages.  The  following  prices  are  offered  in  the  county 
&r  laborers : 

Farmhands  per  year,  with  board $150.00 

«  "    per  month, 15.00 

"  "per  day 1.00 

Gookfl  per  month 9.00 

House  Bervants     "        7.00 

Mechanics  per  day 2.50 

• 

These  are  the  average  prices ;  of  course  sometimes  much  higher  wages 
are  paid,  and  again  they  are  much  lower,  but  good  hands  may  always 
depend  upon  getting  good  wages  for  their  work. 

Oame  and  Fish,  In  the  river  bottoms  there  are  bears,  deer  and 
turkeys,  and  upon  the  highlands  there  are  such  small  game  as  rabbits, 
squirrels,  foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  patridges,  etc.  In  the  rivers  and 
creeks  there  are  plenty  of  fish,  and  in  cold  weather  there  are  large 
quantities  of  geese  and  ducks  upon  the  waters. 

Markets.    Memphis  is  the  principal  market  for  all  tVv^  ^Tc^dw.^1^ 
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shipped  from  Lauderdale  county.  There  are  three  routes  by  which 
such  products  are  shipped — one  by  the  way  of  Brownsville,  in  Haywood 
county,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Ripley,  thence  by  the  Memphis 
and  Louisville  Railroad ;  a  second  by  the  way  of  Covington,  in  Tipton 
county,  which  is  seventeen  miles  from  Ripley,  thence  by  the  Memphis 
and  Paducah  Railroad ;  the  third  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  River 
from  any  of  the  landings  in  the  county. 

Immigration  and  Emigration.  Every  year  some  settlers  move  in, 
principally,  during  the  past  few  years,  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Virginia,  and  but  for  the  heavy  work  demanded 
in  opening  the  farms,  the  influx  would  be  still  greater.  Occasionally 
one  is  found  leaving  for  some  fabled  land  of  the  "West. 

County   Roads  and   Railroads.     There  are   no   improved   county 
roads.       At    present    there   is   no   railroad   completed   through   the 
county,   but  the  Memphis  and  Paducah  Railroad  has  been  already 
graded  from  Ripley  to  Covington,  and  will  doubtless  be  completed  in 
a  short  time.     There  is  not  on  the  continent  a  more  productive  soil 
tilled  by  a  better  agricultural  population  than  that  on  the  Memphis 
and  Paducah  Railroad.     Tables  might  be  readily  collated  showing  the 
wealth,  population  and  annual  products  of  each  of  these  counties,  as 
exhibited  in  the  census  report  of  1870.     But  these  tables,   in  the  face 
of  progress  such  as  has  distinguished  this  portion  of  Tennessee,  would 
be  as  antedeluvian  records  used  in  illustration  of  the  present  number 
of  the  world's  people.     Three  years  have  almost  doubled  the  wealth, 
if  not  the  population  of  some  of  these  counties,  and  as  the  railway  line 
advances,  property  values  are  augmented,  population  grows  dense,  and 
farms  are  multiplied.     No  population,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  pos- 
sessed greater  wealth  anterior  to  the  war  between  the  States,  than  those 
dwelling  in  the  low  lands  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the   Mississippi. 
The  country  is  unharmed  by  floods  that  overwhelm  adjacent  districts 
of  Arkansas,  and  every  incident  of  exuberant  soil,  delightful  climate, 
variety  of  products,  a  magnificent  river,  and  now  a  perfectly  constructed 
railway,  parallel  with  and  near  the  river,  make  the  extreme  western 
counties  of  West  Tennessee  supremely  blest.     The  people  along  this 
highway  adopt  no  measures  in  promotion  of  immigration.    The  world 
will  soon  traverse  this  delightful  district,  and  such  farms  as  those  now 
burdened  with  corn,  wheat  and  cotton,  and  along  the  northern  confines 
of  Tennessee,  and  within  those  of  Kentucky,  with  tobacco,  will  soon 
attract,  when  the  railway  line  is  finished,  the  most  enterprising  farmers 
of  the  continent. 
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Towns  and    V%llage».    The  following  are  the  principal  towns  and 
Tillages    in  the    county :    Ripley,  the  county  seat,  is  located    about 
WTen  mile?  east  of  the  center  of  the  county,  has  about  559  inhabitants^ 
does  a  good  country  trade,  has  good  school  and  church  advantages, 
tod  is  altogether  a  very  prosperous  little  town.      Double  Bridge  is  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Ripley,  has  about  70  inhabitants,  contains  post- 
oflBoe,  stores,  churches,  IV^onic  hall  and  a  mixed  school.  Durhamville 
18  six  miles  south-east  of  Ripley,  has  about  75  inhabitants,  post-office, 
stores,  church,  and  a  good  school.     Fulton  is  a  shipping  point  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Ripley.     It  has  a 
hrge  planing-mill,  post-office,  stores,  church,  and  does  a  good  business^. 
Hale's  Point  is  also  a  shipping  point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
dghteen  miles  north-west  of  Ripley,  has  very  few  inhabitants,  and 
does  but  little  except  a  shipping  business. 

JSills  and  Manufactories.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  steam  saw 
tod  grist-millsj  but  no  regular  manufactories.  The  average  milling 
distance  throughout  the  county  is  about  three  or  four  miles. 

School  Statistics.  The  county  levied  for  the  support  of  schools  iu 
1874  ten  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of  property,  one  dollar  on  polls  and 
one  dollar  on  each  marriage  license.  For  1873  the  levy  was  fifteen 
cents  on  the  $100  and  one  dollar  on  polls.  The  scholastic  population 
between  six  and  eighteen  are,  white,  3,219 ;  colored,  1,082 ;  totals 
4,301.  Number  white  schools  organized,  28;  colored  schools,  2  ;  totals 
30.  Number  of  scholars  enrolled — white,  1,372;  colored,  172;  total, 
1,544.  Number  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  enrolled,  48,  Num- 
ber of  teachers  employed — white  male,  24  ;  female,  11 ;  colored  male, 
2;  total,  37.  Average  per  month  paid  teachers,  $48.50.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  school-houses  in  the  county. 

Churches.  In  every  civil  district  of  Lauderdale  county  there  is  one 
or  more  churches.  The  Methodist  is  the  strongest  denomination,  the 
Baptist  ranks  next,  and  then  the  Presbyterians. 

Newspapers.  The  only  newspaper  published  in  the  county  is  the 
Ripley  News,  which  is  published  in  Ripley.  It  is  a  Conservative  paper, 
and  has  a  good  circulation. 
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MADISON  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Jackson. 

Madison  county,  in  wealth,  population,  quantity  of  products  and  > 
political  influence,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  counties  in  ^ 
the  Western  Division  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Shelby,  in  ; 
which  Memphis  is  located.  In  the  number  of  acres  assessed  for  taxa* 
tion  it  stands  seventh,  having  on  the  tax  list,  exclusive  of  town  lots, 
361,842  acres,  valued  at  $3,863,124,  or  $10.67  per  acre,  while  in  the 
value  of  taxable  property  it  stands  fourth — Shelby,  Gibson  and  Fay- 
ette ranking  it.  The  whole  value  of  taxable  property  for  1873  was 
$6,248,727.  It  has  an  area  of  about  575  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  23,000.  In  1870  its  population  was  28,480,  of  which 
10,152  were  colored.  Since  that  report  was  made,  a  fraction  of  the 
county,  about  twenty-five  square  miles  has  been  cut  ofl*  and  given  to 
the  new  county  of  Crockett.  The  act  creating  Madison  county  wa« 
passed  on  the  7th  of  November,  1821,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  organization  of  the  county  was  effected  by  the  follow- 
ing commissioners,  who  also  constituted  the  first  County  Court :  Adam 
R.  Alexander,  Bertholomew  G.  Stewart,  David  Jarvett,  Wm.  Atchison, 
Robert  H.  Dyer,  John  Thomas,  Duncan  Mclvor,  Joseph  Lynn,  James 
Trousdale,  Herndon  Harelson,  Wm.  Braden,  Samuel  Taylor  and  Wm. 
Woolfork.  The  first  court  was  held  on  the  17th  of  December,  and 
Herndon  Hirelson  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Roderick  Mclvor  clerk. 
The  original  settlers  were  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians,  and  the 
high  social  virtues  which  distinguished  them,  have  been  preserved  by 
their  descendants.  In  no  county  can  there  be  found  more  prosperity, 
a  more  generous  appreciation  of  merit,  a  more  cordial  sympathy  with 
intelligence,  or  a  more  self  sacrificing  devotion  to  duty.  Courteous  by 
nature,  with  an  inherited  love  for  the  truthful,  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon for  the  citizens  to  give  credit  to  the  stranger  ior  virtues  that  are 
wanting  than  to  withhold  what  is  his  due.  There  is  no  better  society 
to  be  found  anywhere  tha\i  in  the  county  of  Madison. 

Physical  Geography — Soils.  The  country  immediately  around  Jack- 
son, which  is  near  the  center  of  the  county,  is  gently  undulating,  going 
north  or  north-west  to  the  county  line,  it  is  more  level,  although  still 
undulating.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  toward  the  west,  but  the 
southern   and   extreme  eastern  sections  of  the   county  are  very  rol- 
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ling.     The  prevailing  color  of  the  soil  is  dark  chocolate,  with  mix- 
ture of  claj  and  sand.     In  the  northern  and  western  districts  the  sub- 
toil  is  dark  yellow^  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  it  is  red.     Both 
Boil  and   subsoil  are  very  porous,  without  being  very  thirsty,  the  sub- 
soil generally  commencing  about  eight  inches  below  the  surface,  though 
it  produces  well  to  a  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches.     The  clay  whic^h 
m  below  the  surface,  forming  the  beds  upon  which  the  subsoil  rests  is 
from  three  to  four  feet  deep ;  then  comes  a  formation  of  what  is  called 
Orange  Sand,  which  is  in  beds  or  strata  and  extends  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county.     Sometimes,  instead  of  this  sand  are  found  cal- 
oreoos  formations  or  indurated  clay,  called  locally  ''hard  pan  clay." 
North  of  Jackson  this  clay,  when  found,  is  harder  than  it  is  in  the 
other  coanties.     The  whole  of  Madison  county  is  on  the  Plateau  or 
Slope  of  West  Tennessee,  and  no  regular  strata  of  the  older  and  hard 
rocks  are  to  be  looked  for.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  local 
Basses  of  red  ferruginous  sandstone  are  occasionally  met  with.     Iron 
ore  is  sometimes  associated  with  this,  but  to  no  considerable  extent. 
The  sandstone  is  generally  found  near  the  surface,  but  is  confined  prin- 
ripaliy  to  the  hills  and  bluffs  along  the  banks  of  the  Forked   Deer 
River  and  of  the  creeks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.     The  lands 
of  Madison  produce  freely  and  stand  droughts  well.      The  best  cotton 
lands  rest  upon  the  beds  of  Orange  Sand.     The  general  appearance  of 
the  county  is  good.     The  scenery  is  subdued  and  pleasing  rather  than 
wild  and  romantic. 

Arlifieial  Mounds.  Pinson's  mounds,  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  county,  near  Pinson's  Station,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
arc  curiosities  worthy  of  mention.  Several  of  them  are  from  50  to 
60  feet  long,  from  45  to  50  feet  in  height  and  from  50  to  75  feet  in 
Aameter,  being  nearly  hemispherical  in  shajie.  Around  these  is  a 
semi-circular  enclosure  made  by  throwing  up  earth,  as  in  building  for- 
tifications. This  enclosure,  if  completed,  would  form  a  circle  not  less 
than  600  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  supposed  that  these  mounds  were 
ancient  burying  grounds,  but  who  were  the  builders  we  know  not.  A 
little  west  of  Jackson  an^  several  mounds  very  similar  in  appearance, 
bat  much  smaller  in  size. 

Rivers  and  Greeks.  There  are  other  counties  in  West  Tennessee 
which  are  better  watered  than  Madison,  but  it  has  running  through  it 
a  goodly  number  of  streams,  which  supply  plenty  of  water  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  The  following  are  deserving  of  mention :  Middle 
Fork  of  Forked  Deer  River  enters  the  countv  in  the  noT\.Vv-^«kSX.etTv^Q\- 
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nur,  from  Carroll  connty,  runs  south-west,  passes  almost 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  enters  Gibson 
about  Aisteen  miles  north-west  of  Jackson.  South  Fork  of  Forbwl 
Deer  River  enters  the  county  from  Henderson  countj',  near  the  soulh- 
«iiat  corner,  runs  nearly  west,  and  paase?  into  Haywood  county,  tifte*n 
miles  north-west  of  Jackson  and  near  the  boundry  line  of  Crocteti. 
Little  Middle  Fork  of  Forked  Deer  River  rises  in  Henderson  county, 
ptL'jscs  info  Madison  a  little  south  of  the  center  of  the  line  dividing 
Henderson  and  Madison,  runs  west  and  empties  into  the  South  Fork  of 
Forked  Deer,  four  miles  east  of  Jackson.  Greer's  Creek  rises  aboul 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Jackson,  ranges  south  and  empties  into  Little 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer,  seven  miles  east  of  Jackson.  Jonw' 
Creek  rises  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Jackson,  runs 
south  and  empties  into  the  South  Fork  of  Forked  Deer,  one  and  a 
fourth  miles  south-east  of  Jackson.  Johnson's  Creek  rises  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Jackson,  runs  north-west  and  empties  into 
the  South  Fork  of  Forked  Deer,  sis  miles  west  of  Jackson.  Cub 
Creek  rises  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Jackson,  runs  north-\re4 
and  empties  into  the  South  Fork  of  Forked  Deer,  thirteen  miles  north- 
west of  Jackson.  Big  Black,  Clover  and  Turkcycreeks  do  not  rise  in 
the  county,  but  pass  through  portions  of  it,  the  two  first  emptyine 
into  Hatchie  River  in  H^iywond  county,  the  last  named  emptying  inti  | 
the  Forked  Deer,  twelve  miles  soutli-east  of  Jackson.  Dyer  Creek 
rises  two  miles  north  of  Jackson  and  is  a  tributary  of  Middle  Fori 
(locally  North  Fork)  of  Forked  Deer.  River.  The  lai^r  streams  in 
the  county  are  lasting  and  afford  nulling  facilities,  though  a  majority 
of  them  have  sluggish  currents  with  unstable  banks.  The  water  of 
the  county  is  freestone.  On  Turkey  Creek  in  the  south-eafit  part  of 
the  county  chalybeate  springs  are  met  with. 

Timber.  Oake  are  plentiful  all  over  the  county,  and  there  was  for- 
merly much  good  poplar,  but  it  is  becoming  scarce.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  good  hickory,  and  on  the  river  banks  there  is  very  &ir 
cypress.  Ash,  beech  and  the  other  varieties  usually  found  in  Ten- 
nessee are  met  with  to  a  limited  extent,  with  the  exception  of  pine, 
which  is  not  found  in  this  or  any  of  the  northern  counties  of  West 


Land  and  Crop  Statistics.     An  estimate  for  1873  has  been  a 
~eyeral  gentlemen,  of  the  crops,  which  will  be  foand  to   be  i    _ 
'«ly  correct.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  produotB  is  not  as 
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great  as  in  1870^  but  since  that  date  a  portion  of  the  county  has  been 
taken  off.     We  give  the  estimate  only  as  an  approximation. 

Value  of  farms $3,624,203 

'^      "    fanning  implements  and  machinery 163,510 

«•      «    orchard  products 2,078 

"      "    market  garden  products 3,312 

•*      "    forest  producto 940 

"     '**    home  manufactures 6,875 

«      "    all  live  stock 876,993 

Number  of  horses 2,612 

''  mules  and  asses 2,927 

"  milch  cows 3,044 

«  other  cattle 6,182 

"  sheep 3,262 

"  swine 28,246 

Bushelsof  winter  wheat 44,367 

"  com 635,168 

"  oats 8,966 

Bales  of  cotton 11,000 

Ponndaof  wool, ^ 7,876 

Bushelsof  Irish  potatoes 2,715 

"  sweet        "      8,914 

POdnds  of  butter 23,673 

No  estimation  is  made  of  the  quantities  of  spring  wheal,  rye  and 
barley,  or  of  tobacco,  for  the  reason  that  the  production  of  these  is  so 
limited  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  be  at  all  accurate.  The  fol- 
lowing estimates  are  made  by  some  of  the  leading  men  and  best  farm- 
ers in  the  county  and  may  be  relied  on  : 

Per  cent,  of  improved  lands  rented  in  1873 10 

"    "      "  lands  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 25 

Average  rental  of  best  lands  per  acre $5.00 

"            "      "other    "      «    "     3,00 

**      price  of  best  lands      "    "     25.00 

"        "      "    medium  lands  per  acre 12.00  to  $20 

"        "      "    inferior      "        **      "  5.00  to    12 

The  low  prices  of  lands  in  the  county  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  great  many  large  bodies  which  the  owners  are  anxious  to  sell, 
being  unable  to  cultivate  so  much  profitably.  When  the  land  is  rented 
on  shares,  the  land-owner  gets  one-third  of  the  crop  if  the  laborer 
supplies  himself,  otherwise  he  gets  one-half.  The  usual  terms  of  sale 
are  one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  lien  re- 
served to  secure  the  payment  of  the  second  and  third  installments;  in- 
terest is  generally  charged  on  the  deferred  payments,  especially  the 
last.  The  proportion  of  swamp  land  in  the  county  is  very  small,  and 
this  can  be  reclaimed  by  drainage. 
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Labor,  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  labor,  principally  colored,  though 
there  are  some  white  men  who  are  willing  to  work  for  wages.  The 
colored  labor  is  better  than  in  many  other  counties,  probably  because 
it  is  directed  by  more  intelligence.  The  farmers  of  this  county  are  un- 
usually well  informed,  and  act  with  justice  and  moderation  toward 
their  ex-slaves.     The  following  wages  are  paid  for  labor : 

Farm  hands,  per  year $150.00  to  $200.00 

"  "        "    month 15.00  to      20.00 

"  "        "    day 1.00  to        1.50 

Cooks  "    month >..    12.00  to      15.00 

House  servants,  per  month 10.00  to      12.00 

The  demand  for  good  cooks  in  town  and  country  is  great,  and  house 
servants  are  much  wanted  in  the  towns. 

Products.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple  in  the  county.  It  absorbs  al- 
most the  entire  attention  of  the  farming  community.  Only  a  home 
supply  of  corn  is  raised.  Wheat  (winter)  and  oats  are  raised  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  but  the  other  small  grains  are  not  raised  in  any  quantities. 
There  is  little  or  no  tobacco  grown,  though  the  soil  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted  to  its  growth.  The  best  cotton  lands  yield  one-half  bale  of 
500  pounds  to  the  acre,  while  the  medium  lands  yield  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  a  bale.  The  average  yield  is  about  600  pounds  in  the 
seed  per  acre,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  only  good  land  is  planted 
in  cotton.  The  average  yield  of  corn  is  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre; 
of  wheat  from  six  to  twelve  bushels.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  (espe- 
cially roots)  grow  well  in  the  county. 

Grrdsses,  Clover  grows  well  upon  soils  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able clay,  and  herds-grass  and  timothy  (especially  the  former)  grow 
vigorously  and  yield  abundantly.  There  is  hardly  lime  enough  in  the 
soil  for  blue-grass,  and  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  A  few  farmers  have  been  trying  orchard -grass,  and 
report  favorably  as  to  its  growth.  Timothy  and  clover  yield  on  best 
lands,  per  acre,  4,250  pounds;  herds-grass,  3,750  pounds. 

'Fruits,  Peaches  and  the  standard  pears  are  the  most  reliable  fruite, 
though  the  others  (especially  the  small  fruits)  do  well ;  the  peaches, 
however,  and  the  dwarf  pears  are  short  lived,  and  the  latter  are  sub- 
ject to  blight.  Some  persons  have  met  with  considerable  success  in 
the  growing  of  grapes.  The  Isabella,  which  has  proved  a  failure  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  is  said  to  do  well  in  Madison  county.  Tlie  Scu[)- 
peniong,  however,  is  the  most  reliable,  and  gives  general  satisfaction. 
The  woods  are  fiWed  \v\t\v  wWd  ^t^^^^  ^hicli  grow  in  wanton  profu- 
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ion,  and  thoosands  of  bushels  may  be  gathered  any  fiill.     Berries  of 
dmost  every  variety  are  found  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods. 

Foregt  Products.  Lumber  is  not  one  of  the  staples,  not  a  sufficiency 
being  made  to  supply  the  home  demand ;  a  large  proportion  of  that 
used  is  imported  from  the  adjoining  counties. 

Stock  and  Stock-raising,  The  people  of  Madison  county  pay  very 
little  attention  either  to  the  breeding  or  fattening  of  stock,  though  a 
few  men  are  converting  their  farms  into  stock  farms  with  the  view  of 
engaging  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

Markets.  Nearly  everything  that  is  raised  in  the  county  is  sold  at 
remunerative  prices  in  Jackson,  and  a  good  deal  of  cotton  and  produce 
is  brought  to  Jackson  from  other  counties.  In  cotton  alone,  Jackson 
does  a  large  business,  buying  annually  from  15,000  to  20,000  bales, 
which  are  shipped  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  some  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  some  is  shipped  every  year  direct  to  the  factories  in  New 
England.  The  city  of  Jackson  has  improved  more  in  proportion  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  county,  but  this  is  partially  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  persons  from  the  country  have  rented  out  their 
bnnB  and  have  moved  into  the  city  to  secure  advantages  which  they 
eoold  not  enjoy  in  the  country.  In  no  city  in  the  State  is  there  found 
t  better  society  than  in  Jackson. 

Immigration.  The  principal -immigration  since  1870  has  been  from 
the  counties  of  East  and  Middle  Tennessee,  though  a  good  many 
&milies  have  moved  into  the  county  from  the  Southern  States. 

Roads.  The  roads  are  generally  in  bad  condition  and  will  admit  of 
very  great  improvement.  Across  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  there 
ire  improved  roads,  which  are  kept  in  only  tolerable  condition.  The 
new  road  law  is  in  force  in  the  county,  and  is  giving  general  satis- 
&ction. 

Railroads.  There  are  but  two  railroads  in  operation  in  the  county, 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Central,  both  of  which  run 
through  the  suburbs  of  Jackson.  Efforts  are  being  made,  with  fair 
prospects  of  success,  to  build  roads  from  Jackson  to  Huntingdon,  from 
Jackson  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  from  Jackson  to  the  Tennessee 
River  by  the  way  of  Lexington,  Tennessee. 

Towns  and  Villages.     Jackson,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  best 
laid  off  towns  in  the  State.     It  includes  within  the  corporate  limits  four 
square  miles.     The  streets  are  wide  and  the  residences  neaA.  %xA  \aaXfc- 
72 
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ful.  It  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  county  ;  has  about  7,000  in- 
habitants; is  at  the  junction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Railroads;  has  four  female  schools,  or  colleges,  under  the  supers 
vision  of  the  following  churches:  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Catholic.  The  Baptist  University  has  been  located  here,  which  will 
be  richly  endowed.  There  are  ten  churches,  representing  the  follow- 
ing denominations:  2  Methodist,  1  Old  School  Presbyterian,  1  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Episcopalian,  1  Catho- 
lic, 1  colored  Methodist  and  1  colored  Baptist,  the  Methodist  being  the 
strongest  church  numerically  and  financially ;  3  planing-mills,  1  foun- 
dry, 1  barrel  factory,  1  brewery,  1  soda-water  factory,  1  tannery,  and 
the  two  railroads  centering  here  have  located  their  workshops  in  the 
town.  The  following  is  the  estimated  trade  of  Jackson :  The  dry- 
goods,  clothing,  boots,  shoes  and  hat  business  aggregated  $753,000;  the 
grocery  business,  $668,000;  manufactures,  $210,000;  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, $145,000;  the  marketing  business  of  licensed  dealers,  in- 
cluding pork  dealers,  $301,000;  the  drug  business,  $73,000;  hardware 
business,  $90,000 ;  liquors,  wholesale  and  retail,  $175,000 ;  confection- 
eries, fancy  and  notion  stores,  $33,500 ;  jewelers,  $50,000 ;  livery  and 
sale  stables,  $45,000;  coal  trade  of  the  city,  $25,000;  sewing  machine 
business,  $25,000 ;  ice  trade  of  the  city,  $13,000;  lumber  trade  and 
builders'  material,  by  dealers  in  the  city,  $130,000 ;  salt  sold,  $9,000; 
millinery  and  dress-making,  $45,000;  cotton  compress,  $2,800;  bar- 
bers, $7,500 ;  gun-shops,  $5,000;  bakers,  $15,000;  receipts  for  tele- 
graphing, $3,500;  printing  business,  $57,000;  banking  business,  gross, 
$5,000,000 ;  income  of  colleges,  $85,000,  showing  $7,966,300  as  the 
grand  total  of  the  business  circulating  medium  of  Jackson.  Altogether, 
Jackson  has  about  eighty  business  houses,  including  two  banks,  and  is  a 
thrifty  city,  with  fair  prospects  for  the  future.  The  disproportion  of 
manufacturing  establishments  is  the  only  unfavorable  sign.  Cotton 
factories  to  work  up  the  cotton  grown  in  the  county  would  add  won- 
derfully to  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  Medon  is  twelve  miles  south  of 
Jackson,  has  about  300  inhabitants,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Mississippi 
Central  Railroad.  It  has  ten  business  houses  and  does  a  good  deal  of 
country  trade.  Denmark  is  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Jackson,  and 
has  about  300  inhabitants.  It  has  four  or  five  stores.  Spring  Creek  is 
thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Jackson,  and  has  about  50  inhabitants. 
Cotton  Grove  is  nine  miles  east  of  Jackson,  and  has  about  100  inhab- 
itants. Pinson  is  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Jackson,  and  has  about 
276  inhabitants.     It  ships  about  1,100  bales  of  cotton.     Carroll  is  on 
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the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kailroad^  eight  miles  north  of  Jackson^  and  has 
about  50  inhabitants.  Henderson^  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad^ 
ten  miles  south  of  Jackson^  has  300  inhabitants^  and  ships  2,500  bales 
<if  cotton.     It  has  eight  or  ten  business  houses. 

Public  Sckools.  The  people  of  Madison  county  have  never  taken  a 
very  great  interest  in  public  schools.  No  tax  has  been  levied  for  that 
pur})Ose.  The  State  school  fund  has  kept  up  a  number  of  public 
schools  for  two  or  three  months,  but  the  number  of  private  schools  has 
served  to  give  excellent  educational  advantages  to  the  people.  The 
scholastic  population  between  six  and  eighteen  is  7,566,  of  which  3,610 
are  colored.  There  are  804  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  of  which  308  are  colored. 

Other  StaiieiicB.  In  1873  the  number  of  town  lots  in  the  county 
was  1,059,  valued  at  $1,692,495;  value  of  mills,  $8,800;  stock  in  bank 
and  insurance  companies,  $51,568 ;  notes,  due-bills,  etc.,  $453,356 ; 
bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  $4,875 ;  value  of  horses  mules  and  jacks,  $80,458 ; 
value  of  furniture,  plajke,  jewelry,  etc.,  $66,983 ;  value  of  wheel  ve- 
hicles, $12,962 ;  machinery,  presses,  etc.,  $29,269 ;  all  other  property, 
$181,837;  white  polls,  3,962.  The  exemptions  of  $1,000  worth  of 
property  for  the  county  amount  to  $197,000. 

Churdkes.  Every  neighborhood  is  convenient  to  churches,  the 
Methodist  being  the  leading  denomination,  the  Baptists  ranking  second, 
and  the  Presbyterians  third. 

Newspapers.  Jackson  is  a  place  of  newspapers,  the  following  being 
pabUshed  in  the  city :  Whig  and  Tribune,  the  Jackson  Courier,  the 
Jackson  Herald,  and  the  Jadkson  Dispatch,  all  of  which,  except  the 
first  named,  have  recently  been  established.  They  are  all  Democratic, 
and  conducted  with  marked  ability,  exercising  a  potent  influence  in 
the  politics  of  the  State. 

Farmer^  Organizations.  The  West  Tennessee  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  with  fair  grounds  near  Jackson,  is  in  its  fifth 
year,  and  is  in  a.  very  flourishing  condition.  It  has  handsome  build- 
ings, and  is  managed  with  skill  and  financial  ability. 

Ihe  CouTity  since  the  War.  When  the  war  closed  Madison  was  in  a 
very  demoralized  condition,  but  since  that  time  it  has  very  greatly  im- 
proved. The  town  of  Jackson  then  had  only  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
while  it  now  has  about  7,000.  The  character  of  the  buildings  through- 
oot  the  county  is  better  than  formerly ;  fences  are  m  «^  ^wA  ^io\vSk>(\Qra.\ 
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improved  agricultural  implements  are  more  extensively  used ;  fertilizers 
are  introduced;  attention  is  paid  to  hill-side  ditching,  horizontilization, 
etc;  the  people  are  becoming  more  sociable;  the  school  interests  have 
improved,  and,  in  fact,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is  actively  at  work 
throughout  the  county. 


McNAIRY  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Purdy. 

McNairy  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Madison 
and  Henderson,  on  the  south  by  the  line  dividing  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  east  by  Hardin  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Hardeman 
county.  This  county  in  respect  to  area  stands  third  among  the  counties 
of  West  Tennessee.  It  compriises  about  645  square  miles,  or  412,800 
acres.  Exclusive  of  town  lots,  the  number  of  acres  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion is  402,076,  valued  at  $1,753,550,  or  $4.33  per  acre.  The  whole 
value  of  taxable  property  for  the  year  1873  was  $2,161,269.  The 
ninth  census  gives  316,140  as  the  number  of  acres  in  the  county,  or 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  divided  as  follows :  improved 
land,  64,596;  unimproved  woodland,  238,814;  other  unimproved, 
2,730.  Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  more  clearly  the  miserable  guess  work 
which  was  practiced  in  the  State  by  the  census-takers — a  horde  of  men 
appointed  for  the  most  part  because  of  their  political  proclivities,  and 
not  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Not  only  in  this 
county,  but  in  every  one  throughout  the  State,  the  same  unpardonable 
errors  were  committed — errors  that  have  a  most  damaging  effect  upon 
the  position  of  the  State,  and  sinks  it  beneath  the  level  it  should  justly 
hold  among  the  sister  States  of  the  Union. 

Organization.  The  records  cf  the  county  were  destroyed  during 
the  late  war,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  record  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  early  history  of  the  county.  The  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  providing  for  the  organization  was  passed  on  the  8th  day 
of  October,  1823,  and  the  first  County  Court  was  held  early  in  the 
year  1824.  The  oldest  record  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Court  Clerk  does  not  ante-date  1858.  The  first  settlers  in  the  territory 
now  comprised  in  M.ci^^.vrj  eovvoX.^  ^^\^  ^^vvv^l^^ally  from  North  Caro- 
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Una,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  counties  of  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee,  and  their  descendants  constitute  in  1874  the  most  substan- 
tial settlers  of  the  county. 

Physical  Geography  and  Soils.     Tlie  country  immediately   around 
Purdy,  the  county  seat,  is  hilly  and  poor ;  in  a  direction  north  from 
Purdy  it  is  hilly  for  several  miles,  the  extreme  northern  district  of  the 
county  being  comparatively  level  and  the  soil  mellow  and  productive ; 
going  south  from  the  county  seat  to  the  county  line,  the  lands  are  level 
and  rich,  this  section  being  a  fine  farming  country ;  in  an  easterly 
course  the  country  is  hilly  for  several  miles,  but  the  extreme  eastern 
districts  are  level  and  tolerably  productive ;  to  the  west  a  hilly  surface 
is  passed  over  for  about  three  miles,  when  a  level  country  is  reached 
which  extends  to  the  county  line.   This  is  one  of  the  best  farming  sec- 
tions in  the  county,  the  land  being  rich  and  mellow.   The  soil  is  moist, 
and,  with  local  exceptions,  produces  well.    The  subsoil  is  much  lighter 
than  the  jsoil,  being  often  a  grayish  clay  mixed  frequently  with  sand. 
The  depth  of  the  soil  varies  from  three  to  twenty-four  inches,  with  an 
average  of  about  seven  inches.  •  In  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  it  is 
often  twenty-four  inches  in  depth,  but  on  the  hills  which  usually  fringe 
these  bottoms  it  is  frequently  less  than  three  inches.     The  soil  in  the 
8oathem  districts  is  almost  universally  dark  in  color,  while  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  districts  it  is  oft;en  more  mixed  with  sand,  and  of 
a  lighter  hue.     In  the  western  district  there  is  a  considerable  strip  of 
country  in  which  the  soil  is  also  mixed  with  sand,  and  is  of  a  brown 
color.     The  sandy  lands  are  regarded  as  being  best  for  cotton,  while 
the  dark  lands  are  better  for  com,  though  cotton  and  corn  do  well  in 
every  section  of  the  connty  where  the  lands  are  at  all  good.    Through 
the  eastern  section  of  the  county,  running  north  and  south,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "  water-shed  "  by  the  people,  and  by  scientists  as  the 
*'  Tennessee  Ridge,"  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Ten- 
nessee River  from  those  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  River.     It  runs 
parallel  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  nearly  through  the  center  of 
McNairy  county,  throwing  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  in  what 
Dr.  SafTord  calls  the  "  Plateau  or  Slope  of  West  Tennessee,'^  the  bal- 
ance being  included  in  the  Western  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
On  these  streams  are  productive  valleys,  which  range  east  and  west. 
The  soils  of  the  valleys  are   much  stifler  than  they  are  upon  the 
benches  and  the  lands  extending  back  from   them,   and  are  better 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  grasses  than  the  higher  sections  of  the 
county.     The  higher  soih  are  generally  more  saivdy,  ^LudLM^^^a. ^XaXfc^^ 
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peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  cotton.     The  valleys 
have  also  their  siliceous  matter,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent. 

Geology.  So  far  as  one  formation  is  concerned — ^the  Green  Sand,  or 
Rotten  Limestone,  as  they  call  it  in  Mississippi — McNairy  county  is 
classic  ground.  The  best  outcrops  and  the  greatest  thickness  of  the 
formation  occur  here.  The  bed  has  been  described  on  page  43  of  this 
Report.  It  outcrops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  occupies  a 
large  area.  At  a  number  of  points  the  strata  of  the  Rotten  Limestone 
come  to  the  surface,  there  being  no  covering  of  soil.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  glady  spots  are  formed,  which  are  known  as  "  bald  hills,"  or 
**  bald  places."  These  have  long  attracted  attention  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  oyster-like  shells  that  are  found  strewed  over  their 
surfaces.  The  method  adopted  for  obtaining  water  in  the  Rotten 
Limestone  region  is  worthy  of  note.  Wells  which  teripinate  in  the 
formation  supply  generally  a  water  too  impure  to  be  used.  By  borings 
however,  entirely  through  the  bed,  water  of  good  quality  is  obtained. 
In  boring,  a  large  augur,  with  a  bit  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  is 
driven  down  until  finally  perforating  a  hard,  gritty  layer  at  the  base 
of  the  mass,  it  strikes  a  bed  of  white  or  gray  quicksand,  belonging  to 
an  underlying  formation.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  water  rises.  The 
perforation  thus  made,  excepting  a  few  feet  at  the  top,  needs  no  pro- 
tection, the  Green  Sand  being  compact  enough  to  furnish  a  permanent 
wall.  The  formation  under  consideration  supplies  a  fertilizer  known 
as  green  i^and.  The  substance  contains  calcareous  matter  often  in  the 
form  of  decaying  shells,  a  green,  soft  mineral  called  glauconite,  and 
sometimes  decomposed  bones.  These,  usually  in  small  proportion,  are 
mixed  with  sand.  The  mass  is  grayish,  becoming  greenish  as  the  pro- 
portion of  glauconite  increases.  The  best  green  sand,  if  near  a  rail- 
road, will  bear  transportati:)n,  and  might  be  applied  to  the  lands  of 
West  Tennessee  with  profit.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  handling.  Many  farmers  in  McXairy  who  live  in 
the  green  sand  region  might  use  it  to  advantage. 

Overlying  the  Rotten  Limestone  and  outcropping  in  the  middle 
and  western  parts  of  the  county,  are  the  Ripley  and  Flatwoods  forma- 
tions. The  Ripley  and  the  Rotten  Limestone  belong  to  the  Cretaceous 
division.  The  Flatwoods  is  of  later  age.  As  in  many  of  the  other 
counties,  the  strata  mentioned  are  often  covered  by  the  sand  and  gravel 
beds  of  the  Orange  Sand  Drift. 

Hivers,    Creeks,   Sprvngi^,  etc.    TW\^  «.t^  numerous  streams  run- 
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ning  through  and  in  the  county^  the  following  named  being  the  most 
important :  Snake  Creek  rises  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Purdy, 
die  county  seat^  runs  north-east^  and  empties  into  thef  Tennessee  River. 
Owl  Creek  rises  about  eight  miles  south  of  Purdy,  runs  south-east 
and  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River.  Oxford  Creek  rises  about  nine 
miles  south  of  Purdy,  runs  south-west  and  empties  into  Cypress  Creek. 
Cypress  Creek  rises  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Purdy,  ranges 
south-west  and  empties  into  Hatchie  River.  Moses  Creek  rises  about 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Purdy,  runs  in  a  south-west  direction,  and 
empties  into  Hatchie  River.  Hatchie  Creek  rises  about  ten  miles 
nortli-west  of  Purdy,  and  is  also  a  tributary  of  Hatchie  River.  There 
are  still  others  which  have  importance  in  the  several  districts  in  which 
they  ramify,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  mention  them  particu- 
larly. Let  it  suffice  to  state  that  almost  every  farm  in  the  county  has 
running  through  or  near  it,  either  a  river,  creek  or  branch  which 
affi>rd8  a  plentiful  supply  of  stock-water  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
principal  reliance  for  drinking  water  is  upon  wells,  which  when  dug, 
are  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet  deep,  the  average  being  about  thirty- 
five  feet.  In  addition  to  these  wells  are  the  semi-artesian  wells.  In  the 
section  of  country  occupied  by  green  sand,  good  water  for  domestic 
purposes  cannot  oflen  be  secured  by  digging.  Unless  the  water  is 
reached  at  a  depth  below  the  Green  Sand  formation  (which  is  seldom 
done  by  digging)  it  is  impure  and  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The 
method  of  procuring  water  in  the  Green  Sand  region  has  been  men- 
tioned. The  success  attending  the  boring  of  these  wells  has,  at' 
some  points,  nearly  or  quite  doubled  the  price  of  land.  Pools  and 
cisterns  are  easily  made,  but  are  not  generally  needed,  hence  ate 
but  little  in  use.     The  water  of  the  county  is  mostly  freestone. 

Timber.  In  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  county  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  pine  timber;  in  the  other  parts  are  found  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
chestnut  and  the  other  varieties  found  usually  in  West  Tennessee  for- 
ests. There  are  but  few  saw-mills  in  the  county,  and  little  or  no  lum- 
ber is  shipped,  the  object  of  the  mills  being  only  to  supply  the  home 
demand. 

Land  StcUistics.  The  usual  terms  of  rent  are  as  follows :  When 
money  rent  is  required  the  price  averages  about  $4  per  acre,  payable 
on  the  15th  of  November,  though  the  best  lands  often  rent  as  high  as 
$7  per  acre,  while  the  third-class  lands  rent  for  about  $2.50  per 
acre.     When  a  part  of  the  crop  is  required  in  the   way  of  rent^  the 
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land-owner  gets  one-third  of  the  com,  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  lands  in  the  county  is  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices  and  upon  easy  terms.  The  terms  are  generally  on  time  to  suit 
the  purchaser,  a  lien  being  reserved  upon  the  lands  until  the  purchase 
money  is  paid.     The  following  are  the  prices  asked  and  given : 

Best    bottom  lands,  per  acre $25  to  $30 

Medium"  "       "      " 20"    25 

Inferior"  "       "      " 10"    15 

Best    uplands  "      " 15"    20 

Medium    "  "     " 8"    12 

Inferior     "  "     "    3"      6 

The  staple  of  McNairy  county  is  essentially  cotton,  though  a  good 
deal  of  corn  is  raised ;  some  wheat  and  tobacco  are  also  grown,  but 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  staples.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised 
for  family  use,  but  not  for  market.  The  following  figures  will  show 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  leading  crops: 

Average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre 500  Ibe.  seed. 

"  "         corn  "      20  bushels. 

"  *         tobacco       "      700  pounds. 

"         wheat         "      10  bushels. 

"  "         hay  "      2,500  pounds. 

^  A  very  small  quantity  of  hay  was  made  in  the  county  prior  to  1873. 
There  is  a  species  of  wild  grass  which  grows  well  all  over  the  county, 
which  has  served  an  excellent  purpose,  superseding  generally,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers,  the  necessity  of  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  growing  of  grasses.  But  in  1873  there  was  an  improvement 
in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  use  clover  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  some  of  the  domestic  varieties  of  grasses  are  being  intro- 
duced with  satisfaction.  The  lowlands  of  the  county  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  meadows,  and  in  time  will  doubtless  be  sowed  down  in 
grasses.  The  following  farm  statistics,  carefully  collected  by  a  number 
of  gentleman,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  county  in  1873 1,268 

Number  having    under  3  acres 2 

"  "  3  and  under       10  acres 54 

"  "  10  "        "  20      "    140 

"  «  20  "        "  50      "    508 

"  "  50  "        "  100      " 381 

•*         100  "        •*         500      " 172 

"  "        500"        "       1,000      " 1 

The  following  are  the  products  for  1873  as  near  as  could  be  collected. 
Though  not  strictly  accurate,  they  are  entitled  to  more  regard  in 
that  particular  than  t\ie  c^tisvi^  t   '^txv%\ 
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Value  of  orchard  products $  1,389 

"      "    forest  products 1,186 

**      "    home  manufactures 67,489 

Bushels  of  wheat 35,015 

"        **    com 407,474 

"        «    oats 22,034 

Pounds  of  tobacco 7,605 

Bales  cotton 4,016 

Bushels  of  Sweet  potatoes 24,230 

«         <*    Irish      "       7,530 

Tons  of  hay 333 

Gallons  of  Sorghum 12,683 

Pounds  of  honey 7,591 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  especial  interest  in  the  stock 
statistics  of  the  county,  the  following  have  been  carefully  calculated 
for  1873,  but  for  manifest  reasons,  it  is  not  claimed  that  they  are  more 
than  approximately  correct: 

Value  of  all  live  stock $738,625 

Number  of  horses.. 2,571 

**  **    mules  and  asses 1,377 

"  **    milch  cows 3,597 

**  **    work  oxen 759 

•*  "    sheep 10,851 

•*  **    other  cattle 5,710 

••  •*    swine 23,981 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaughter 375,246 

Pounds  of  wool 14,859 

Pounds  of  butter ^ 133,037 

From  the  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables  or  figures  the  reader 
is  invited  to  examine  the  census  report  of  1870  of  McNairy  county, 
and  he  will  discover  that  in  most  respects  there  has  been  a  small  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  produce,  except  in  very  few  crops. 
Among  others,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  wheat  product.  There 
are  more  farms  in  the  county  than  there  were  in  1870,  but  the  increase 
in  this  respect  has  been  small.  The  general  disposition  seems  to  be  to 
cultivate  less  land,  but  cultivate  it  better,  and  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  county  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  Nearly  one  half 
of  all  the  farms  in  the  county  contain  twenty  and  under  fifty  acres, 
while  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  contain  as  many  as  20  but  less  than 
100  acres.  Another  commendable  feature  is,  that  the  laboring  men 
are  manifesting  a  disposition  to  buy  homes  for  themselves  and  families, 
and  it  should  also  be  observed  that  the  few  men  who  own  large  bodies 
of  land  are  manifesting  a  disposition  to  encourage  them,  by  selling 
them  small  tracts  on  convenient  terms.     The  cotton  shipped  from  Mc- 
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Nairy  county  ranks  in  the  market  from  low  middling  to  middling. 
The  farmers  in  1873  devoted  much  more  time  and  attention  than 
usual  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms.  Though  cotton  is  still 
essentially  the  staple  of  the  county,  many  of  the  best  farmers  contend 
that  there  is  more  money  in  raising  corn  and  stock,  and  they  are  giv- 
ing up  cotton  planting  to  some  extent.  It  requires  capital  to  fiimish 
a  &rm  with  good  stock.  The  consequence  is  that  the  small  farmers, 
with  limited  means,  will  have  to  continue  to  devote  their  attention  to 
cotton  planting.  In  fact,  Qven  the  wealthiest  farmers  are  yet  dealing 
but  little  in  blooded  stock.  Some  have  blooded  hogs,  but  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them  are  content  with  crossing  blooded  animals  on  the  native 
breeds.  They  purchase  good  male  animals  and  breed  them  to  scrub 
females. 

Labor.  Labor  is  very  scarce  in  McNairy  county,  and  commands 
good  prices.  There  are  •  many  more  white  than  colored  laborers  and 
they  are  much  more  reliable  and  are  greatly  preferred.  Farm  hands  are 
most  needed,  but  cooks,  house  servants  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds  can 
find  plenty  of  work  and  get  good  wages.  The  following  prices  are 
paid:  Farm  hands  per  year,  with  board,  $150;  per  month,  $15;  per 
day,  $1 ;  cooks  per  month,  with  board,  $8  ;  house  servants,  per  month, 
with  board,  $8  ;  mechanics  per  day,  $2.50. 

Fruits.  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes  do  well  in  all 
parts  of  the  county ;  so,  also  do  the  berries  usually  raised  in  West  Ten- 
nessee. There  are  no  regular  market  orchards,  the  object  being  only 
to  raise  fruit  enough  for  home  purposes.^ 

Markets.  Memphis  is  the  cotton  market  for  McNairy  county,  though 
some  of  the  products  from  the  county  go  to  Louisville  and  Mobile. 
The  merchants  purchase  their  stocks  of  goods  in  St.  Louis,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Mobile  is  about  400  miles  from  the  county  seat  and 
Memphis  is  about  100  miles. 

Population.  The  population  in  1870  was,  white,  11,226;  colored, 
1,500;  total,  12,726.  The  increase  since  that  time  is  thought  to  be 
five  per  cent. 

Immigration  and  Emigration.  Every  year  some  families  and  indi- 
viduals move  into  almost  every  district  of  the  county,  but  they  do  not 
come  in  any  considerable  numbers.  The  yearly  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent.,  the  settlers  since  the  war 
coming  principally  from  Mississippi  and  Middle  Tennessee.  Occas- 
ionally persons  leave  the  county  and  move  to  Texas  and  Arkansas,  but 
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those  who   move  to  the  latter  State  generally  return  within  twelve 
months  or  two  years. 

Tke  People.  The  people  are  generally  hard-working,  tolerable  thrifty 
and  moderately  well  educated.  They  are  not  very  progressive  or  en- 
terprising ;  are  conservative  in  their  religious  and  political  views. 
About  one-half  of  them  are  readers  of  newspapers,  and  towards  new 
comers  they  are  very  kind  and  hospitable.  They  are  simply  a  substan- 
tial people,  who  are  satisfied,  as  a  general  thing,  to  "  live  and  let  live.'^ 

OouTiiy  Roads  and  Railroads.  The  roads  are  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition. There  are  no  improved  roads,  such  as  pikes  or  plank  roads. 
Indeed  there  are  no  hard  rocks  with  which  to  construct  durable  roads. 
The  sandstones  that  occur  are  not  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  passes  through  near  the  center  of  the  county, 
firom  north-west  to  south-east.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  passes 
through  the  extreme  south-western  districts  from  west  to  east,  and 
a  narrow  gauge  road  is  being  built  from  Memphis,  which  will  pass 
through  the  town  of  Montezuma. 

Towns  and  Villages.  Purdy,  the  county  seat  of  McNairy  county,  is 
located  a  little  east  of  the  center  of  the  county,  and  has  about  500  in- 
habitants. It  was  almost  totally  destroyed  during  the  war  and  has 
never  been  entirely  rebuilt.  It  has  nine  general  stores  and  six  or 
eight  other  business  houses.  Adamsville  is  eight  miles  east  of  Purdy, 
and  has  about  125  inhabitants.  This  place  has  three  general  stores 
and  one  drug  store.  McNairy  Station,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, is  six  miles  north-west  of  Purdy,  and  has  about  100  inhabitants. 
It  ships  about  800  bales  of  cotton  annually,  and  has  six  or  eight  supply 
stores.  Montezuma  is  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Purdy,  and  has  about 
200  inhabitants ;  it  is  noted  for  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  has  a  post 
office,  three  stores,  a  good  school  and  churches.  Bethel  Springs,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  four  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
of  Purdy,  and  has  about  150  inhabitants.  It  has  four  dry-goods  stores, 
two  femily  groceries,  one  saloon,  post-office,  telegraph  office,  two 
churches  and  one  school,  and  is  noted  for  its  healthy  location  and  its 
springs  of  pure  freestone  water.  It  ships  about  800  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  Ramer's  Station,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  twelve 
miles  south  of  Purdy,  has  a  post-office,  stores  and  churches,  and  about 
seventy-five  inhabitants.  Camden  is  ten  miles  west  of  Purdy,  and  has 
about  fifty  inhabitants.  Chewalla  is  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Purdy, 
lias  a  post-office,  three  stores  and  churches,  and  about  125  inhabitants. 
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There  are  other  very  small  villages  in  the  county,  but  they  hardly 
deserve  mention. 

Mills  and  Manufactories.  The  county  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
grist-mills,  principally  water-power.  There  are  no  regular  manufac- 
tories in  the  county,  the  nearest  approximation  being  a  few  carding 
machines.  Cotton-gins  are  very  numerous,  being  scattered  about 
every  two  or  three  miles,  over  the  county. 

School  Statistics,  Number  of  persons  in  the  county  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen:  white — male  2,224,  female  2,193:  colored — 
male  306,  female  284.  Total  5,007.  Number  of  persons  in  the  county 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one :  Number  of  white,  516; 
colored,  96;  total  612.  The  tax  levied  by  the  county  in  support  of 
schools  was  ten  cents  on  the  $100,  and  one  dollar  on  polls.  There  are 
eighty-four  school  districts  in  the  county  and  there  were  taught  in  1873 
sixty  public  schools.  The  school  fund,  however,  is  so  small  that  they 
were  kept  open  but  a  few  months.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
favorably  disposed  toward  them,  and  will  cheerfully  co-operate  in  any 
measure  that  will  be  put  on  foot  looking  to  their  permanent  improve- 
ment. 


OBION  COUNTY. 


C-ouNTY  Seat — Troy. 


Obion  county  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
State.  It  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  October  24, 
1823,  and  the  organization  was  eflPected  shortly  afler.  The  first  court 
was  held  on  the  19th  of  the  ensuing  March,  and  levied  the  following 
taxes  for  county  purposes:  on  each  100  acres  of  land,  18|  cents;  on 
each  negro  over  twelve  and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  18|  cents;  on 
each  pack  of  cards  sold,  25  cents.  The  first  indictment  in  the  county 
was  against  the  Attorney-General,  and  at  the  very  term  of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  charge  being  assault  and  battery,  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  fined  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  There  were  four  other  indict- 
ments at  the  same  term,  all  for  afirays,  and  each  defendant  was  found 
guilty  and  fined  six  and  a  quarter  cents,  which  was  doubtless  looked 
upon  as  an  enormous  fine  for  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  a  free  fight. 
In  1825  the  taxes  were  raised,  the  following  being  the  levy :    on  each 
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100  acres  of  land,  ISJ  cents;  on  each  100  acres  of  land,  for  jury  tax, 
18i cents;  on  each  white  poll,  12 J  cents;  on  each  black  poll,  12^ 
cents ;  on  each  100  acres  of  land,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
12J  cents. 

The  entire  superficial  area  of  Obion  county  embraces  560  square 
miles,  but  at  least  36  miles  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  Reelfoot  Lake, 
of  which  more  hereafter.  The  number  of  acres  assessed  for  taxation 
is  296,278,  valued  at  $3,631,149,  or  $12.26  per  acre.  The  entire  value 
of  taxable  property  is  $4,529,800.  The  population  of  the  county  in 
1870  was  15,584,  of  which  2,182  were  colored. 

Physical  Geography,  SaUs  and  Geology.  The  physical  geography  of 
Obion  county  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  Obion  River,  which 
runs  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county.  There  may  be 
said  to  be  five  distinct  belts  in  the  county.  That  portion  lying  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Obion  River  constitutes  the 
first  belt,  and  it  is  generally  low  and  flat,  with  a  comparatively  thin 
soil,  black  on  top,  and  lying  upon  a  bed  of  whitish  clay.  The  soils  in 
this  belt  are  all  crawfishy,  and  subject  to  overflow,  and  are  covered 
with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  cane,  the  large  timber  being  principally 
beech  and  cypress.  The  second  belt  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the 
county,  on  both  sides  of  the  Obion  River,  beginning  at  the  outer  edges 
of  the  first  belt  and  extending  outward  about  three  miles.  The  lands 
in  this  tier  are  not  subject  to  overflow,  though  generally  very  level, 
and  the  soil  is  deep,  rich,  and  remarkably  productive.  This  soil  has 
little  or  no  sand,  and  rests  upon  a  bed  of  dark  clay,  which  is  itself  very 
fertile.  In  this  belt  there  are  really  three  kinds  of  soil,  the  mulatto, 
the  black,  and  the  ashen.  Of  these  the  black  and  mulatto  are  about 
equal  in  fertility — the  mulatto  being  preferred  for  cotton  and  small 
grain,  and  the  black  for  corn  and  orchard-grass.  While  the  black  will 
yield  a  larger  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre,  the  mulatto  will 
grow  a  silkier  and  finer  article.  Both  are  well  suited  for  the  growth  of 
timothy,  clover  and  the  grasses  generally,  though  for  the  growth  of 
timothy  and  herds-grass  the  ashen-colored  soil  is  specially  adapted. 
There  is  another  difierence  in  these  varieties  of  soil  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  black  is  very  porous,  drains  easily,  and  for  that  reason  may 
be  worked  earlier  in  the  spring.  It  has  also  a  greater  depth.  The 
mulatto  is  quick,  lively,  generous,  but  not  deep.  It  holds  fertilizers 
well,  and  is  altogether  very  desirable.  The  ashen  needs  to  be  drained. 
It  cannot  be  worked  early  in  the  season  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
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hold  water.     The  crops  on  it  will  withstand  droughts  longer  than  on 
either  of  the  other  varieties,  and  it  holds  manure  well.     The  under- 
growth is  principally  cane  and  pawpaw,  the  larger  growth  being  prin- 
cipally of  poplar,  oak,  gum,  beech,  sugar-tree  and  hickory.     Some  of 
these  trees  are  of  enormous  size  and  height,  fairly  rivaling  the  mam- 
moth trees  of  California.     At  the  exposition  held  in  Nashville  in  1872 
was  exhibited  a  cut  twelve  inches  long  taken  from  a  sassafras  tree 
grown  in  this  belt  (near  Union  City)  which  measured  inside  the  bark, 
which  was  about  two  inches  thick,  four  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
This  cut  was  taken  from  the  tree  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet  from  the 
butt,  and  was  perfectly  solid.     There  are  growing  also  on  this  belt 
mammoth  poplars  whose  trunks,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  will  measure  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  diameter.     Union 
City,  Kenten,  Palestine  and  Crescent  City  are  all  situated  upon  this 
division,  which  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  richest  belt  of  land  in 
the  county,  if  not  in. the  State.     The  third  body,  comprises  all  that 
country  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  third  belt,  though  it  should  be  observed  that  it  lies  in 
Obion  only  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  corresponding  portion  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  river  being  in  the  counties  of  Weakley,  Gibson 
and  Dyer.     In  this  third  division,  the  country  is  rather  hilly,  though 
the  lands  are  nearly  all  arable.      The  soil  is  generally  dark,  and  with 
careful  handling,  will  last  and  produce  well,  though  more  subject  to 
washes  than  that  in  the  second  belt.     The  undergrowth  is  chiefly  hazle 
and  the  principal  timber  is  beech,  hickory,  oak  and  poplar.      The 
fourth  belt  comprises  all  that  country  extending  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  third  belt  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Reelfoot  Lake,  and  is 
generally  known  as  the  "  lake  hills."     Here  there  is  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  hills,  some  of  them  high  and  steep,  though  there  are  also  nar- 
row valleys,  some  of  which  are   from  one  to  five  or  even  ten  miles  in 
length.     These  lands  are  not  very  good   for  farming  purposes,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  level  or  arable  land  in  a   body  to  make  a 
respectable  farm.     They  are,  however,  productive  and  easily  cultivated. 
Persons  of  small  means  and  those  who  desire  small  farms  can  here 
invest  most  profitably.     This  is  the  best  fruit  and  vine  section  of  the 
county,  and  the  traveler  passing  through  it  will  be  astonished  to  see 
the  vast  number  of  grape  and  other  vines  clinging  to  ever}'  tree.     It 
would  also  be  a  good  sheep  range,  if  it  was  not  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  dogs  in  the  county,  which  are  worthless  to  their  owners,  and  of 
incalculable  injury  to  their  sheep-raising  neighbors.     The  western  ter- 
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minus  of  this  belt  is  made  up  of  very  high  bluffs  which  are  so  steep 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  either  to  ascend  or  descend  them.  In  fact, 
itis  only  at  a  few  points  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  fifth  and  last  belt 
of  Obion  county  comprises  the  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between 
the  bluff  just  mentioned  and  Reelfoot  Lake^  and  locally  known  as  the 
lake  bottom.  The  greater  portion  of  these  lands  are  subject  to  over- 
flow, but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  farmers  raise  on  them  heavy  crops  of 
com,  and  on  the  lands  above  overflow,  they  raise  heavy  crops  of  cot- 
ton. The  soil  is  rich  alluvial,  very  dark  and  deep,  and  rests  upon  a 
bed  of  dark-colored  clay.  The  undergrowth  is  principally  cane  and 
the  timber  is  cypress,  ash,  walnut  and  cottonwood,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
the  varieties  more  commonly  found  in  the  other  belts.  The  principal 
staples  of  the  second  and  third  belts  are  com  and  cotton,  and  in  the 
second  are  some  of  the  very  best  grass  lands  in  the  State. 

By  fiur  the  larger  portion  of  Obion  county  is  included  in  the  Plateau 
or  Slope  of  West  Tennessee ;  the  remainder,  that  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bluff,  being  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms.  This  bluff,  the  divid- 
ing line  between  these  two  divisions,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
physical  features  of  the  county.  The  steep  hills  or  bluffs  spoken  of 
above  are  parts  of  this  bluff,  and  its  extraordinary  steepness  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  name  Mississippi  Blufi  has  been  applied  to  the 
entire  line  of  steep  escarpments  extending  from  Hickman,  Kentucky, 
through  Obion  to  Memphis.  Dr.  Safford,  in  his  report  says  of  this  : 
"  The  western  escarpment  of  the  West  Tennessee  Plateau  or  the  line 
of  blu£&  in  which  it  terminates,  deserves  especial  notice.  The  escarp- 
ment, like  the  plateau,  is  cut  by  the  river  valley  into  sections,  but  the 
sections  run  lengthwise  nearly  in  the  same  line,  and  for  present  pur- 
poses, may  be  regarded  as  continuous  through  the  State.  The  whole 
line  may  be  called  die  Mississippi  Bluff.  From  its  base  the  bottom  of 
the  Mississippi  extend  to  the  west,  while  from  its  summit,  the  flat  up- 
lands extend  eastward.  Its  steep  face  is  greatly  in  contrast  with  the 
bottoms,  one  of  the  principal  circumstances  that  give  it  interest.  The 
bloff  rises  at  different  points  from  50  to  180  feet  above  the  bottoms. 
The  average  elevation  is  perhaps  about  130  feet.  Some  of  the  highest 
points  command  extensive  views  of  the  wild,  timbered  plains  below. 
A  view  of  this  kind  (the  forests  not  concealing  the  Mississippi)  is  most 
beautiful.  From  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  down  at  least  half 
way  through  Tennessee,  the  blu&  and  the  western  margin  of  the 
Plmteaa  has  been  much  cracked  or  fissured  by  the  well-known  earth- 
quakes of  1811-12.     At  many  points  in  Obion  and  Dyer  counties  the 
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Bluff  has  been  greatly  rent  .The  traveler,  in  passing  along  its  summit, 
frequently  meets  with  earth-cracks,  or  groups  of  these,  often  several 
hundred  yards  long,  and  occasionally  traceable  for  half  a  mile  or  even 
a  mile.  The  cracks  or  fissures  vary  in  width  from  two  or  three  to 
twenty  feet.  Many  of  them  originally  were  deep,  but  are  more  or  less 
filled  up,  and 'in  some  cases  look  like  artificial  canal  beds,  with  a  depth 
varying  from  three  to  fifteen  feet.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  earth  has  sunk  between  two  parallel  fissures.  Sunken  belts  of  this 
kind,  100  feet  wide,  are  sometimes  seen.  The  fissures  oflen  occur  in 
complicated  groups,  the  individual  members  of  each  group  extending 
in  the  same  general  direction  and  in  any  given  cross  section,  from  two 
or  three  to  fifty  feet  apart,  but  when  followed  out,  separating  in  branches 
and  curiously  interlocking  with  each  other.  The  belts  of  earth  be- 
tween the  fissures  are  oft;en  inclined  at  considerable  and  various  angles 
to  the  general  surface.  At  many  points  within  the  region  that  has 
been  thus  disturbed,  sand,  fine  gravel  and  fragments  of  lignite  (coal) 
were  blown  up  through  the  fissures,  and  are  now  found  in  little  ridges 
or  hillocks.  The  fine  white  sand  of  these  hillocks  is  now  sought  for 
at  some  points  for  building  purposes." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  bluff  does  not  border  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  in  fact  touches  the  river  at  three  points  only,  one  of 
these  being  Memphis.  In  Obion  county  it  borders  on  Reelfoot  Lake. 
At  various  points  along  the  sides  of  these  bluffs  have  been  found  frag- 
ments, and  even  local  strata  or  beds  of  lignite,  which  have  been  used 
for  fuel  by  those  living  upon  the  lake  shore.  Capping  the  bluff  and 
extending  eastward  over  much  of  the  county  is  the  formation  called 
Bluff  lioam,  or  Loess,  and  described  on  page  45  of  this  Report.  Im- 
mediately below  this,  and  cropping  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  bluff,  is 
the  Orange  Sand,  or  Drift.  This  is  represented  in  this  region  by  beds 
of  gravel,  sand  and  clay.  The  gravel  is  conspicuous,  and  is  seen  in 
many  parts  of  Obion.  Below  the  Orange  Sand  lies  the  strata  of  the 
Lagrange  Group.  These  outcrop  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  as  well  as 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  when  not  covered  by  the  Orange 
Sand. 

Rivers,  Creeks,  Lakes,  etc.  The  following  are  the  principal  rivers 
and  creeks,  which  ramify  throughout  the  county:  North  Fork  of  the 
Obion  River  first  touches  Obion  county  from  Weakley  county,  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county;  runs  thence 
south-west  along  the  east  boundary  of  the  county,  until  it  gets  about 
eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Troy,  the  county  seat,   thence   into  the 
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county  in  a  direction  west  of  south  twenty-one  miles^  and  forms  a 
junction  with  the  South  Fork,  about  one-half  mile  south-west  of  Crockett 
Station.  South  Fork  of  Obion  River  enters  the  county  near  its 
south-east  corner  from  Weakley  county,  runs  thence  west,  and  passes 
across  the  line  into  Dyer  county,  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Troy, 
having  in  the  meantime  formed  a  junction  with  the  North  Fork. 
Butherford  Fork  of  Obion  enters  the  county  from  Gibson  county,  near 
Kenton  Station,  runs  thence  north-west,  and  forms  a  junction  with  the 
South  Fork  about  one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  point  where  the 
South  Fork  empties  into  the  North  Fork.  Harris  Fork  of  Obion 
River  rises  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Troy,  runs  south-west, 
and  empties  into  North  Fork  of  Obion  probably  sixteen  miles  north- 
east of  Troy.  Big  Davidson  Creek  rises  about  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Troy,  runs  south-east,  and  empties  into  the  North  Fork  of 
Obion  River  six  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Troy.  Little  Da- 
vidson Creek  rises  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Troy,  runs  south- 
east, and  empties  into  Big  Davidson  Creek  four  miles  south-east 
of  Troy.  Mill  Creek  rises  three  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Troy, 
runs  south,  and  empties  into  Obion  River  six  miles  east  of  Troy. 
Richland  Creek  rises  ten  miles  west  of  Troy,  near  Wilsonville,  runs 
south,  and  empties  into  Obion  River  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Troy. 
Pawpaw  Creek  rises  ten  miles  south-west  of  Troy,  runs  west,  and  empties 
into  Reelfoot  Lake  nearly  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Troy.  In- 
dian Creek  rises  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Troy,  runs  south-west, 
and  empties  into  Reelfoot  Lake  at  Wheeling,  twenty-five  miles 
due  west  of  Troy.  Reelfoot  Creek  rises  nearly  fifteen  miles  north-east 
of  Troy,  ranges  thence  west  and  south-west,  and  empties  into  Reelfoot 
Lake  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Troy.  Brown's  Creek  rises  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Troy,  runs  thence  west,  and  empties  into  Reelfoot 
Lake  twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Troy.  Housen  Creek  rises  ten 
miles  north  of  Troy,  runs  thence  south-east,  and  empties  into  the  North 
Fork  of  Obion  River  eight  miles  east  of  Troy.  Clover  Lick  Creek 
rises  twelve  miles  west  of  Troy,  runs  thence  south,  and  empties  into 
Obion  River  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Troy.  These  are  the 
only  streams  of  much  importance,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  dif- 
ferent forks  of  Obion  River,  none  of  them  are  perennials,  but  have 
water  in  them  most  of  the  year.  Even  when  the  weather  is  dryest, 
and  the  water  is  not  running  in  these  streams,  there  are  always  holes  in 
their  beds  in  which  water  stands  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  yiear. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  invited  to  the  following  brief  de- 
73 
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scription  of  the  justly  celebrated  Beelfoot  Lake^  which  now,  with  Reel- 
foot  Creek,  forms  the  western  boundary  line  of  Obion  County : 

Its  length  is  about  eighteen  miles,  extending  as  it  does  from  a  pomt 
just  north  of  the  Kentucky  line,  south  to  a  point  about  seven  miles 
north  of  the  Dyer  county  line,  and  varying  in  width  from  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  to  three  miles.  Prior  to  the  earthquakes  of  1811-12  the  lake 
had  no  existence,  and  ^'  its  origin  appears  to  be  due  to  the  filling  up  of 
•the  old  channel  of  Reelfoot  Creek  during  the  convulsions  of  that  pe- 
riod. This  dammed  up  the  water  that  before  ran  without  obstruction 
into  the  Mississippi,  until  it  overflowed  a  large  area  and  formed  the 
lake  as  we  now  find  it."  Geology  of  Tennessee,  p.  122.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  old  channel  of  Reelfoot  Creek  was  dammed  up,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  area  of  country  now  covered  by  the  lake  sunk  several 
feet,  and  that  this  depression  was  gradually  filled  with  the  water  which 
was  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  Mississippi.  To  any  one  who  will 
visit  this  lake  this  theory  will  not  seem  unreasonable,  for  it  is  an  in- 
disputable &ct  that  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  in  some  places  not  less  than 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Indeed  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  which  even  now  stand  thickly 
over  a  greater  portion  of  the  lake,  abundantly  confirm  this  view,  as 
upon  examination,  their  roots  are  often  found  to  be  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  lake  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
wild  fowls  in  the  fell  and  winter,  and  they  may  oft;en  be  seen  in  count- 
less numbers.  Every  year  a  few  swans  are  seen.  The  lake  is  also  a 
favorite  resort  for  fish  of  all  kinds.  Tons  of  them  are  annually  caught 
by  the  hundreds  of  fishermen  who  make  their  homes  upon  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  shipped,  with  thousands  of  ducks  and  geese,  which  are 
annually  shot,  to  the  St.  Louis,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Nashville  and 
Memphis  markets.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  Reelfoot  Lake  will  be  as  fashionable  a  resort  for  pleasure- 
seekers  during  the  winter  and  fell  months  as  Long  Branch  and  Sara- 
toga are  during  the  summer  months.  At  present,  however,  the  ac- 
commodations for  visitors  are  very  poor,  and  are  not  of  themselves  at 
all  attractive.  Nevertheless,  crowds  of  sportsmen  from  Tennessee  and 
the  adjoining  States  yearly  assemble  there  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

Timber,  There  is,  probably,  no  coimty  in  Tennessee  which  is  so 
densely  timbered  as  Obion,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  State  will  there 
be  found  such  mammoth  trees,  either  in  point  of  height  or  size.  Along 
either  side  of  Housen  Creek,  for  a  distance  from  the  creek  of  not  less 
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than  five  miles^  and  in  what  are  known  as  the  "  Obion  Bottom8/'  may 
be  found  poplar  and  even  oak  trees  which  will  reach  the  enormous 
height  of  150  feet^  and  will  measure  in  diameter  from  five  to  eight 
feet*  But  independent  of  these  extraordinary  trees^  the  timber  of  the 
county  is  wonderfully  large^  and  stands  exceedingly  thick  upon  the 
ground.  Indeed^  to  these  oircumstances  is  due  the  slow  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  clearing  the  lands  and  getting  them  into  cultivation. 
The  principal  growths  are  poplar,  the  difierent  varieties]{of  oak  and 
gum^  maple,  ash,  hickory,  walnut  and  beech,  and  along  the  river, 
creek  and  lake  banks  are  found  in  large  quantities  cypress  and  cotton- 
wood.  The  prevailing  undergrowth  is  cane,  but  in  certain  sections 
are  found,  also,  hazle  and  pawpaw.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
saw-mills  scattered  over  the  county,  which  are  annually  sawing  up 
thousands  of  logs  into  lumber,  which  is  shipped  to  the  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phisy  Mobile,  Charleston,  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  markets,  and 
sometimes  orders  are  received  direct  from  Europe.  Many  staves  are 
shipped  to  France  from  this  county. 

Land  Statistics.  According  to  the  best  information  on  the  subject, 
there  were  in  1873  2,208  farms  in  Obion  county,  of  all  sizes,  of  which 
there  were : 

Farms  haying  under  3  acres 2 

"           "  3  and  under     10  acres ^ 172 

"            "  10  "        «         20    ;"     713 

"           "  20  "        "         50      "     864 

"           "  60  "        "        100      "    289 

"           "  100  "        «        600      "    174 

"           "  600  "        "     1,000      «    2 

"  1,000  "    over „ -    1 

These  estimates  show  that,  since  1870,  supposing  the  estimates  of 
that  year  as  given  in  the  census  report  to  have  been  correct,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  seventy-eight  farms  of  all  sizes  within  the  past 
three  years.  Included  in  these  2,208  farms  are  78,641  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  of  which  not  exceeding  one-third  was  rented  in  1873, 
while  the  balance  was  worked  by  the  land-owners  themselves,  or 
under  their  immediate  supervision.  The  usual  terms  of  rent  are,  for 
part  of  the  crop,  or  "  on  shares,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  land-owner  fur- 
nishing the  lands  and  getting  as  rent  one-third  of  the  crop  raised,  or 
fhmishing  everything  but  the  labor,  and  getting  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
raised.  Sometimes  money  rent  is  asked,  in  which  case  the  following 
prices  are  asked  and  readily  obtained : 
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Rr9t-cl»fls  land 55.00  pCT  acre. 

6ec()nd-cla™  land 4.00         " 

Third-olaua  Und „ S.OO        " 

Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  the  county  can  be  purchased  al 
reasonable  prices,  and  on  reasonable  terms,  the  terms  generally  being 
one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  lien  reserved  ob 
the  land  to  secure  the  unpaid  purchase  money.  The  prices  asked  and 
obtained,  are,  on  an  average,  as  follows : 

For  lliB  lands  uiim|irLwd  in  the  Brut    belt,  per  acre %  2 

"  "  "  "        second    "        "        25 

"  "  '■  "         third      "        "        20 

"  "  "  '■         fourth   "         "        5 

"  "  •'  "         atlh       "        '■        6 


Average  ji  eld  per  acre,  of  com.. 3-5  bushelit. 

"  "  "  ootton  iii»eed..._ 1,200  pounds. 

"  "  "  ■   wheat ^      10  bushels. 

"  "  "  lobttccfi 1,000  poiinds- 

"  "  "  hay _.4,000        " 


There  is  such  a  variety  of  lauds  iu  the  county  that  it  is  difBcult  t» 
give  figures  showing  what  crops  can  he  raised,  on  an  average,  per 
aorc.  The  following  estimate,  however,  have  beeu  made  with  much 
care,  with  the  aid  of  local  reports  from  every  section  of  the  county: 


Stock  and  Stoeh-raismg.  Although  Obion  county  ofiers  superior 
fecilities  for  stock-raising,  very  few  of  the  formers  are  engaged  in  the 
business.  More  attention  has,  of  late  years,  been  paid  to  the  intro- 
duction of  blooded  hogs  (the  Berkshire  being  the  fovorite)  than  of  any 
other  blooded  stock,  and  those  farmers  who  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion in  this  direction  have  met  with  a  iair  measure  of  success.  Just 
after  the  war  a  few  blooded  rams  were  introduced  into  the  county,  and 
for  a  while  it  seemed  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  sheep.  But  so  destructive  were  the  dogs  to  the  Sociistluft 
the  farmers  became  discouraged,  and  preferring  to  raise  cheap  sheep 
for  the  dogs,  as  they  seemed  determined  to  appropriate  them,  they  have 
'  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  raising  ot  blooded  breeds.  The  fiivoritcs 
were  the  Southdown  and  Cotswold  varieties,  thouc:lt  there  were  a  few 
persons  who  preferred  the  Merino.  Within  the  la^t  thrt'e  years  a  few 
blooded  bulls  have  been  bought  and  brought  intti  the  county,  bat  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  in  the  county  long  enough  to  thoroughly  prove  their 
value.  The  disposition,  however,  seems  to  be  to  patronise  them,  and 
it  is  expected  that;  there  will  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  veiy 
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flubstantial  ipprovement  in  the  cattle  of  the  county.  There  is  but 
one,  or  may  be  two,  thoroughbred  stallions  in  Obion.  In  this  respect  the 
county  is  very  much  behind,  and  there  is  at  present  no  speedy  pros- 
pects of  improvement.  Many  persons  are  engaged  in  fattening 
«tock,  and  every  year  a  large  number  of  sheep,  hogs,  cattle  and 
horses  is  shipped  from  Obion  to  various  points  in  the  south  and  west. 
Tlus  business  pays  well,  and  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  county.  Pro- 
visions are  plentiful,  and  generally  cheap,  and  the  range  is  very  supe- 
rior, covered  as  it  is  in  every  direction  with  cane,  the  fattening  quali- 
ties of  which  are  little  inferior  to  corn  and  grass. 

Labor.  The  people  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  reliable  labor,  and 
express  a  desire  to  welcome  any  number  of  good  hands.  There  are 
probably  at  present  more  white  than  colored  laborers.  Crops  are  so 
easily  made  that  the  tendency  is  to  encourage  laziness.  At  any  rate 
this '^ disease"  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  substantially  in  some 
way,  until  it  is  almost  all-prevailing.  The  great  demand  at  present  is 
for  farm  hands.  Good  cooks,  house  servants  and  mechanics  can  com- 
mand good  wages.     The  following  prices  are  paid : 

For  farm  hands  per  year $200.00 

"        "        «       per  month 20.00 

"        "        "       per  day 1.50 

"  cookB  per  month 8.00 

"  house  Bervants        "         8.00 

"  mechanics  per  day , 3.00 

Of  course  these  figures  will  apply  only  in  the  hiring  of  good  hands; 
other  than  good  hands  will  not  be  able  to  command  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  much. 

• 

Markets.  The  lumber  trade  of  Obion  is  done  principally  with  St. 
Louis  and  Nashville,  the  cotton  trade  principally  with  Memphis,  the 
tobacco  trade  principally  with  New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  and  the 
com  trade  with  the  various  points  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississsppi  Central  Railroad.  The  merchants  buy  prin- 
cipally in  St.  Jjouis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Nashville. 

County  and  Railroads,  The  new  road  law  has  never  been  enforced, 
and  even  the  old  law  was  not  enforced  as  it  should  have  been.  The  result 
is  the  county  roads  are  generally  in  a  bad  condition,  and  are  but  indif- 
ferently worked.  The  general  rule  seems  to  be  to  call  the  road  hands 
together  just  before  oourt  convenes,  and  to  work  the  roads  just  enough 
to  save  the  overseer  from  punishment.     There  is  quite  a  number  of 
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bottoms  in  the  county  which,  with  comparatively  small  expense  and 
labor,  could  be  made  pleasantly  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
as  it  is,  in  wet  weather,  and  generally  during  the  winter  months,  they 
almost  blockade  travel.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
speedy  and  substantial  improvement  in  this  regard.  The  railroads 
already  in  operation  in  the  county  are  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  which 
passes  through  the  eastern  districts  of  the  county  from  south  to  north, 
running  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  where  it  con- 
nects directly  with  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  of  Missouri;  the  Nash- 
ville and  Northwestern,  which  passes  through  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  county  from  south-east  to  northwest,  running  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Hickman,  Kentucky;  the  Memphis  and  Paducah,  which 
enters  the  county  near  the  center  of  its  southern  boundary  line,  and 
passes  through  its  south-eastern  districts  and  out  of  it  into  Kentucky 
near  its  extreme  north-eastern  corner,  running  from  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Paducah,  Kentucky ;  this  road  is  not  yet  completed,  though 
the  work  on  it  is  progressing.  The  Holly  Springs,  Brownsville  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  been  organized;  several  surveys  have 
been  made,  and  work  has  been  done  upon  some  parts  of  the  line,  but 
at  present  the  work  has  been  suspended.  This  road  is  chartered  as  a 
narrow  guage,  to  run  from  Brownsville  to  Union  City,  thence  north  to 
a  point  opposite  Cairo,  Illinois.  At  Brownsville  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
nect it  with  a  narrow  guage  road  to  run  between  that  point  and  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi.  There  is  another  road  projected  to  run  from 
Union  City  to  Reelfoot  Lake,  but  as  yet  no  charter  has  been  obtained. 

Towns  and  Villages.  Troy,  the  county  seat,  is  located  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  county,  or  rather  a  little  west  of  the  center,  has  a  population 
of  about  500,  and  does  a  very  good  business.  If  the  Holly  Springs, 
Brownsville  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  ever  completed,  Troy  will  be  a  sta- 
tion on  its  line.  Kenton,  a  station  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
is  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Troy,  and  has  about  200  inhabi- 
tants. Crockett,  also  a  station  on  the  same  road,  is  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Troy,  and  has  about  twenty-five  inhabitants.  Troy  Sta- 
tion, the  junction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Padu- 
cah railroads,  is  about  six  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Troy,  and  ha.s  about 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  Jordan  Station,  another  station  of  the 
Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  directly  on  the  State  line  between  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  the  major  part  of  it  being  in  Kentucky ;  it  is 
about  seventeen  miles  north-east  of  Troy,  and  has  about  seventy-five 
inhabitants.     Paducah  Junction,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Memphis  and 
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Padocah  and  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  railroads^  is  about  thir- 
teen and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Troy^  and  has  about  twenty-five 
inhabitants.  Woodland  Mills,  a  station  on  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western Railroad,  is  fourteen  miles  north  of  Troy,  has  something  near  100 
inhabitants,  and  does  a  good  business.  Piercers  Station,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Paducah  Railroad,  is  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Troy,  and 
has  probably  fifty  inhabitants.  Harris  Station,  on  the  same  road,  is  some 
twenty-three  miles  north-east  of  Troy,  and  has  about  fifty  inhabitants. 
Polk  Station,  on  the  same  road,  is  three  and  a  half  miles  south- 
east of  Troy,  and  has  about  twenty-five  inhabitants.  Crescent  City,  a 
station  on  the  same  road,  is  seven  miles  south  of  Troy,  and  has 
about  150  inhabitants.  Trimble  Station,  on  the  same  road,  is  about 
eleven  miles  south  of  Troy,  and  has  nearly  100  inhabitants.  Wilson- 
ville  is  ten  miles  west  of  Troy,  has  probably  100  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  good  trade.  Wheeling  is  on  the  bank  of  Reelfoot  LaJ^e, 
about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Troy,  and  has  about  fifty  inhabitants. 
Palestine  is  about  nine  miles  south-west  of  Troy,  and  has  about  seventy- 
five  inhabitants.  Union  City  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Mobile  and 
Obio  and  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  railroads,  is  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Troy,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000 
to  3,000.  Union  City  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  second  belt  of 
lands  described  in  the  foregoing  section  headed  "  Physical  Geology ,'* 
and  must  always  of  necessity  command  a  good  trade.  When  the  late 
war  ended  there  were  not  exceeding  seventy-five  people  in  the  place, 
but  owing  to  its  happy  location,  its  growth  since  then  has  been  unpre- 
oedented  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  towns.  It  has  now  many  large 
and  handsome  two  and  three  story  brick  business  houses,  five  hand- 
some church  buildings  belonging  to  the  Methodist,  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Christian,  and  Presbyterian  denominations.  There  are 
several  good  schools,  two  large  steam  flouring-mills,  several  steam  saw- 
mills, two  pkning-mills  and  machine  shops,  one  woolen  factory,  one 
cotton  gin,  two  shingle  and  lathe  mills,  one  wagon  and  carriage  fac- 
tory, workshops  of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  numerous  other  shops,  etc.  At  a  recent  session  of  the  Dis- 
trict Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  it  was  de- 
cided to  locate  in  Union  City  a  college,  to  be  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Conference,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  was  speedily  sub- 
scribed by  the  people  of  the  town  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
purchase  fiimiture,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  been  organized,  but  work  on  the  building  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. 
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MUth  and  Manufactories,  There  are  a  few  small  manu&cturing  es- 
tablishments now  at  work.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  steam 
saw-mills,  which  do  an  immense  business,  and  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood has  convenient  to  it  a  good  grist-mill.  The  average  milling  dis- 
tance throughout  the  county  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles. 

School  Statistics,  There  are  but  few  counties  in  the  State  that  have 
made  more  earnest  efforts  to  establish  a  good  system  of  public  schools 
than  Obion.  The  county  levied  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the  $100 
worth  of  property,  fifty  cents  on  polls  and  a  privilege  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  During  the  scholastic  year  of  187^-4,  forty-five 
white  schools  and  two  colored  schools  have  been  in  operation  with  over 
2,000  scholars  enrolled.  The  scholastic  population  -amounts  to  5,860, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  of  which  874  are  colored.  Most 
of  the  private  schools  were  absorbed  by  the  public  schools. 

Churches.  A  traveler  passing  through  Obion  county  will  be  aston- 
ished to  see  the  great  number  of  church  buildings.  Indeed  there  is 
scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  the  county  which  has  not  one  or  more 
churches.  The  denominations,  arranged  in  respect  to  numerical 
strength,  are  Methodist,  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Christians 
and  Presbyterians.  There  are  several  other  denominations  represented 
but  their  membership  is  very  small. 

Newspapers,  At  present  there  are  but  two  newspapers  published  in 
the  county,  one  the  Signal,  which  is  published  in  Troy,  the  other  the 
Union  City  Herald,  published  in  Union  City.     Both  are  Democratic. 

Farmer^  Organization.  The  "  Central  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  of  South  West  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee,"  with  fair 
grounds  near  Union  City,  is  now  in  its  ninth  year,  and  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  It  has  very  valuable  real  estate,  upon  which  it 
has  located  its  fiiir  grounds,  and  its  annual  fairs  are  largely  attended. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

County  Seat — Memphis. 

Shelby  is  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest.  It  occupies  the  extreme  south-western  comer,  and  em- 
braces an  area  of  720  square  mileo.     The  number  of  acres  assessed  for 
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taxation,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  for  1873,  was  442,534,  valued  at 
$9,546,311,  or  $21.57  per  acre.  The  number  of  town  lots  was  8,455, 
valued  at  $24,057,937.  The  total  valuation  for  1873  was  $38,553,951, 
or  over  one-third  of  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  West  Tennessee, 
and  over  one-eighth  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  The 
population  in  1870  was  76,378,  of  which  36,640  were  colored.  In 
1820  Shelby  county  had  but  364  inhabitants,  which  were  increased  to 
5,648  in  1830;  14,721  in  1840;  31,157  in  1850;  48,092  in  1860; 
which  shows  an  increase  unparalleled  in  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
During  the  last  decade  the  colored  population  has  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  white  population  has  not  increased  quite  thirty  per  cent. 
TOiis  was  due  to  the  immense  swarms  of  negroes  that  poured  into  Mem- 
{^18  from  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  the  adjoining  counties  during 
the  period  of  hostilities.  The  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  county  was  parsed  in  1819,  and  the  county  was  organized  early  in 
the  following  year. 

Cfeology,   Topography,  Soik,  etc.      In  its   geology,  Shelby  is  like 
Obion,  Dyer,  and  the  other  counties  which  border  the  Mississippi,  and 
what  has  been  said  of  them  is  applicable  to  this  county.   At  the  lowest 
points  outside  of  the  bottoms  we  have  outcropping  the  Lagrange  Sands, 
(page  44)  in  which  occur  beds  of  lignite,  as  at  Raleigh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolf;   then  above  this  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  Orange 
Drift,  which  appear  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bluff  and  at  the  surface  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county;  then  above  all  the  Bluff  Loam  or 
LoeflB  (page  45)  upon  which  Memphis  is  built  and  much  of  the  best 
soil  of  Shelby  rests.     To  these  may  be  added  the  Alluvium  of  the 
bottoms,  the  formation  whose  beds  are  the  work  of  existing  agencies, 
and  are  of  the  most  recent  age.     The  general  sur&ce  of  the  county 
18  that  of  a   gently   undulating  plain,  interspersed  with  some  half 
dozen  creeks,  two  rivers,  and  a  number  of  water-courses,  great  gullies, 
dry  half  the  year,  miscalled  bayous,  which  serve  to  rapidly  drain  off 
the  excess  of  rainfall.     There  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  flat  alluvial 
soil  along  the  creek  bottoms  and  the  rivers,  especially  that  part  facing 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  county.  The 
hills  or  rolling  lands  are  usually  of  a  clay  loam,  resting  on  a  reddish- 
yellow  brick  clay.     When  these  were  first  cleared  of  the  forest,  they 
produced  large  crops  for  half  a  lifetime,   but  having  been   mostly 
butchered  by  the  worst  possible  system  of  exhaustive  slave  labor,  they 
now  show  signs  of  material  decay.     For  all  this,  when  treated  ration- 
mlly  with   a  systematic  application  of  stable  manures,  or  especially 
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that  of  plowing  under  green  crops  of  rye,  clover  or  maize,  the  soil  is 
recuperated  in  a  rapid  and  thorough  manner.  In  fact,  the  subsoils 
seem  loaded  with  inert  plant  food,  readily  rendered  digestible  for  any 
of  the  staple  crops.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  restoration  of  fer- 
tility by  the  &rmers.  These  men,  who  own  most  all  the  general,  or 
staple  &rming  lands,  have  been  brought  up  under  the  old  export  and 
slave  system,  have  no  longer  the  capital,  credit  or  slave  labor  to  clear 
away  timber  lands,  but  they  continue  to  overcrop  themselves,  impair 
the  remnants  of  their  estates,  and  finally  give,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  whole  proceeds  to  the  laborer  and  the  commission  merchant. 
Hence  the  farming  community  is  not  prosperous.  The  alluvial  soils, 
composed  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  are  as  rich  as  any  other  in 
the  world.  Some  of  them  have  produced  fifty  consecutive  crops  of 
com  and  cotton,  yet  show  but  little  signs  of  impoverishment.  So 
great  is  the  amount  of  mineral  plant  food  held  in  solution  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  lands  overflowed 
by  this  stream  once  in  five  years,  ever  can  be  exhausted. 

Health  and  Gimate.  In  the  county  there  is  very  little  swamp  or 
marsh  land,  hence  the  people  are  not  much  troubled  with  miasmatic 
diseases.  In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  Shelby 
county  is  not  unhealthy.  But  being  on  the  turning  point  between  the 
steady  cold  of  the  northern  winter  and  the  geniality  of  that  of  the 
South,  it  is  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  during  winter 
time.  A  majority  of  the  disorders  is  due  to  imprudence  in  cloth- 
ing, but  they  are  of  a  very  temporary  nature,  and  readily  yield 
to  proper  medical  advice.  The  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  call  for 
skill  and  care  in  the  higher  branches  of  agriculture;  but  on  this  ac- 
count, are  more  remunerative  to  such  treatment. 

Crops.  There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  warm,  sandy  soils,  suitable 
for  any  sort  of  crops  which  flourish  on  such.  In  and  around  the  vil- 
lage of  Raleigh  is  a  series  of  high,  dry,  sandy  hills,  most  admirably 
suited,  when  fertilized  and  properly  tilled,  to  produce  orchard  pro- 
ducts, berries,  melons  and  garden  stufls.  Cotton,  however,  is  the  staple 
crop,  and  will  continue  to  be  until  the  system  of  farming  is  changed. 
The  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  excellent,  and  of  course  the  warm 
weather,  continued  so  long,  matures  in  fine  style  lima  beans,  melons, 
cucumbers  and  other  garden  products  native  of  the  subtropical  coun- 
tries. Grains,  including  all  food  crops  for  man  and  beast,  and  also 
the  root  crops,  do  finely. 

Mills.    Although  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  they  lack  the 
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descent  and  rapidity  of  current  necessary  for  use  as  water-powers  \ 
hence  there  are  no  mills  save  those  run  by  steam.  Outside  of  the  city 
of  Memphis,  the  county  is  not  \vell  supplied  with  mills.  The  general 
disposition  seems  to  be  to  send  the  raw  products  to  Memphis  and  pur- 
chase at  that  place  the  manufactured  results. 

JFVtoe  oj  Lands.  limber.  Around  the  city  of  Memphis  the  prices 
of  lands  vary  from  $500  to  $3,000  per  acre.  In  the  more  remote,  or 
jffoperly  the  staple  fisirming  portions  of  the  county,  the  cost  of  im- 
proved places  is  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre.  Timber  lands  near  the 
Gtty  are  very  costly,  but  fiEirther  away  and  not  near  a  railroad,  or  a 
navigable  stream,  they  may  be  purchased  usually  for  from$5  to  $10  per 
acre.  Some  of  these  soils  are  yet  covered  with  walnut,  ash,  cypreas, 
boxwood,  (dogwood)  and  maple,  and  of  course  the  value  of  them  is 
rated  rather  on  account  of  the  timber  than  the  productive  qualities  of 
the  soil.  The  forests  present  quite  a  variety  of  valuable  timber,  and 
where  not  cut  away,  an  immense  amount  of  it.  Among  the  sorts  may 
be  more  generally  reckoned  some  half  dozen  kinds  of  oak,  three  of 
maple,  two  of  poplar,  two  of  hickory,  two  of  elm,  two  of  locust,  two 
of  gum,  the  Cottonwood,  and  also  others  not  so  common.  Originally 
there  was  a  heavy  growth  of  underbrush,  especially  that  of  the  hazel- 
nnt)  but  the  cattle  have  browsed  on  it  so  freely  that  the  uplands  no 
longer  present  the  dense  thickets  they  once  did.  Likewise  the  once 
enormous  crops  of  the  summer  and  the  winter  grapes  and  the  musca- 
dine have  mainly  disappeared.  No  wonder  the  Indians  fought  long 
and  hard  to  retain  such  a  paradise  for  them  as  this  section  once  was, 
for  the  forests  supplied  them  bountifully  with  blackberries,  mulberries, 
hasel-nuts,  walnuts  and  hickory-nuts,  chincapins,  black  and  red  haws. 
acorns,  roots,  barks,  grapes,  and  three-  or  four  sorts  of  palatable  plums, 
The  boy  of  to-day  can  scarce  form  an  idea  of  the  once  fruitful  condi- 
tion of  the  forests,  and  just  in  the  fact  of  this  fruitfulness  lies  the 
reason  why  such  countless  numbers  of  wild  animals  and  Indians  could 
be  subsisted,  and  which  enabled  the  pioneers  to  live  so  far  from  the 
centers  of  civilization.  What  wonder  the  red  man  scorned  to  till  the 
soil  when  nature  supplied  his  simple  wants. 

Yield  of  Products.  Under  the  present  slipshod  culture  of  the  fitrni- 
ers,  the  old  uplands,  fifty  years  under  culture,  average  the  yield  of 
about  200  pounds  of  cotton  passed  through  the  gin  and  ready  to  bale 
for  export;  about  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  The  yield  of  the 
rich  sandy   loams  along  Big  Creek,   the   Wolf,   Hatchie  and  Mis- 
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sissippi  rivers  is  of  a  character  satisfactory  to  the  most  pareimoni- 
ous.  Hatchie  and  Wolf  rivers  enter  the  Mississippi  on  the  northern 
confines  of  Memphis.  Farms  along  these  streams,  and  especially 
those  north  of  Wolf  River  and  along  its  tributary,  Big  Creek,  in  the 
northern  and  north-western  districts  of  the  county,  are  wonderfoDy 
productive,  often  yielding  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.  The  richest  plao- 
tations  on  Big  Creek  are  badly  cultivated.  In  the  poorest  districts, 
where  negroes  are  unknown,  the  little  fields  are  robed  in  fleecy  white- 
ness, and  excellent  com  and  cotton  crops  are  produced.  The  great 
plantations  of  the  South,  as  of  this  county,  are  no  longer  productive. 
Slave  no  longer  competes  with  free  labor,  and  the  poor  whites  of  1860 
make  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  negro  is  master  on  the 
great  plantations  ;  the  white  man  on  the  little  farms  in  narrow  valleys, 
that  now  glut  the  imperial  treasury  with  gold  and  clothe  the  nations. 

Drawbaoks  and  Possibilities.  Owing  to  lack  of  cash  capital,  the 
want  of  an  adaptability  to  present  circumstances,  of  a  knowledge  of 
real  farming,  an  absence  of  diversified  crops,  a  proper  attention  to  re- 
cuperating the  soil,  fast  living,  a  desire  to  appear  richer  than  the 
reality,  the  ignorance  and  unthrifty  character  of  the  negroes,  who 
form  nine-tenths  of  the  laborers,  and  their  positive  reftisal  to  make  a 
contract  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time,  or  to  raise  anything  else 
than  corn  and  cotton,  and  the  absence  of  any  law  compelling  them  to 
fulfill  their  contracts,  the  farmers  are  not  generally  prosperous.  Granted 
a  goodly  supply  of  intelligent  and  reliable  labor,  perhaps  there  is  no 
«oction  in  all  of  the  vast  continent  more  attractive  to  the  agricultural 
capitalist,  or,  as  at  present,  to  those  who  depend  on  their  own  strong 
arms  and  brave  hearts  to  work  out  their  personal  salvation.  There 
are  multitudes  of  brave  men  lost  in  the  wilds  of  the  West,  laboring 
away  their  lives  for  a  mere  subsistence,  who,  with  the  same  energy  and 
economy,  would  in  this  section  soon  acquire  a  fortune.  Large  farmers 
in  Europe  do  not  make  as  much  money  in  a  given  series  of  years,  as  an 
intelligent  laborer  might  accumulate  here  in  one. 

Weather  and  Fruits,  All  through  the  whole  year,  save  on  rainy 
days,  work  of  some  sort  may  be  done  on  the  farm.  As  for  frost  in 
the  earth,  it  is  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep,  nor  does  it 
ever  last  above  a  week.  Perhaps  the  number  does  not  average  more 
than  three  annually  which  penetrate  deeper  than  a  half  inch.  In  re- 
gard to  the  snow,  there  are  generally  several  falls  of  it,  reaching  the 
depth  of  from  one  to  four  inches,  and  lasting,  in   some  extreme  caseS; 
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several  days  at  a  time.  Once  in  five  years  or  less  comes  a  sleet,  coating 
everything  with  a  thin  encasement  of  ice,  sufficiently  destructive  to 
kill  such  fig  trees  as  are  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  blast  and  after- 
wards to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  In  all  such  cases,  however, 
new  shoots  spring  up  again  from  the  roots.  Pomegranates  have  borne 
firoit  in  this  county,  but  are  not  profitable  unless  protected  by  laying 
and  covering  with  earth,  or  sheltered  with  stalks  or  boards.  No  sort 
of  grape  vine  is  killed  by  cold.  The  native  grapes  are  quite  produc- 
tive, but  none  have  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  except  the  Hartford, 
Concord  and  Scuppernong.  There  is  no  better  country  for  peaches, 
summer  apples,  blackberries  and  raspberries.  Apricots  generally 
bloom  out  so  early  as  to  get  the  embryo  fruit  killed.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  do  not  do  well. 

Grasses.  When  partially  shaded  as  in  a  woods  lot,  blue-grass  forms 
a  lasting  pasture,  but  does  not  succeed  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. 
Timothy,  red-top,  millet,  oats  and  Hungarian  grasses  are  productive  of 
large  crops.  Clover,  when  mowed  twice  a  year  after  the  first  one, 
dies  out  about  the  third  or  fourth  summer.  As  for  winter  pastures, 
nothing  need  be  more  luxuriant  than  the  orchard-grass  and  the  winter 
lye,  both  of  which  stay  green  and  grow  every  day  in  the  season. 
Orchard-grass  does  finely  the  whole  year.  Bermuda  grass  grows  lux- 
uriantly during  the  summer  and  furnishes  in  this  way  an  inexhaustible 
pasturage.  It  does  not  get  high  enough  or  sufficiently  tender  for  profi- 
table mowing,  and  it  dies  down  to  the  roots  in  winter.  These  are 
objections  to  it,  but  they  are  offset  by  certain  inestimable  virtues  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  nothing  short  of  repeated  summer  plowings  can 
kQl  it  out,  and  that  a  few  sprigs  of  it  dropped  here  and  there  and  cov- 
ered by  the  foot  will  soon  check  washing  in  any  lands. 

Waste  Lands.  Perhaps  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cleared  lands 
have  been  abandoned  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  One- 
half  of  the  county  is  yet  in  forest. 

The  rolling  clay  loam  soils  which  have  been  long  abandoned,  con- 
tai|i  a  certain  proportion  of  sand,  and  have  been  scarified  by  ugly  gul- 
lies, but  these  are  readily  checked  and  self-filled  up  by  a  cheaply  adop- 
ted plan  of  staking  down  poles  or  brush,  and  putting  behind  them  strips 
of  Bermuda  grass,  or  by  sowing  seeds  of  the  plum,  black  locust  and 
osage  orange,  and  also  by  the  driving  down  willow  stakes  and  insert- 
ing the  cuttings  of  locust  roots. 

Labor — How  Employed.    In  regard  to  the  contract  usual  between  the 
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land-owner  and  the  laborer,  it  may  be  said  in  staple  farming,  but  few 
pay  money  wages,  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  laborer  gets  about 
fifteen  dollars  monthly  and  his  board  and  lodging.  The  great  majority 
prefer  the  share  system,  in  which  the  laborers  get  house-room  free,  but 
cook  for  themselves  and  are  charged  up  with  all  provisions,  clothing 
and  cash  furnished  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they  are  credi- 
ted with  one-half  of  the  product  of  their  labor.  The  land  owner  in 
all  cases  furnish  animals,  implements,  seeds,  and  feed  for  the  animals. 
Country  house  servants  are  paid  monthly  fifteen  dollars  for  men, 
twelve  for  women  and  from  five  to  eight  for  children. 

Truck  Farming,  Shelby  county  is  admirably  adapted  to  truck  fisirm- 
ing,  or  the  culture  of  miscellaneous  crops,  and  the  Memphis  market  is 
all  that  could  be  desired  by  any  producer  who  believes  in  the  principle 
of  "  live  and  let  live.''  There  are  several  vineyards  and  fruit-farms, 
(see  Part  I,  pp  165  to  167)  and  quite  a  number  of  good  gardens  around 
the  city,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  additions,  especially  in  cases  where 
capita]  is  connected  with  skill.  The  appearance  of  a  disorder  some- 
what resembling  cholera,  and  the  panic  caused  by  the  natural  fears  of 
the  people,  checked  the  sale  of  vegetables  during  the  past  season  and 
cost  the  gardeners  and  truckers  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
year's  labor.  In  the  main  this  class  of  agriculturists  is  doing  very 
well,  perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  The  labor  em- 
ployed in  these  higher  branches  of  agriculture  is  much  more  expensive 
than  that  procured  by  the  common  farmers.  Gardeners  get  from  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  are  also  lodged  and  boarded.  Laborers 
receive  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  and  findings.  Day  laborers,  who 
find  themselves,  get  fi^om  one  to  two  dollars  a  day. 

Rents.  Improved  lands  in  country  districts  rent  for  from  three  to 
ten  dollars  an  acre,  perhaps  averaging  five  dollars  an  acre  annually. 
The  usual  terms  of  lease  are  very  simple,  the  principal  points  being  the 
keeping  of  fences  in  repair,  the  ditches  open  and  responsibility  for  any 
wilful  destruction  of  property.  Where  land  is  so  cheap  and  surplus 
capital  so  scarce,  there  is  of  necessity  an  indisposition  to  make  l<>ng 
leases,  annual  renting  being  preferred.  Such  being  the  case,  those 
lands  which  are  rented  are  cultivated  in  the  most  piratical  style  pos- 
sible and  soon  sadly  injured. 

Cotton  V8.  Stock.  Being  cursed  with  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
draff  and  offal  of  society  which  gather  about  Memphis,  the  rearing, 
free  of  cost  on  the  range,  of  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  has  declined  since 
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the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  fact  there  are  but  few  of  these  animals 
now.  Hie  county  is  especially  adapted  to  their  production  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  produced  more  cheaply 
dum  they  can  in  climates  so  cold  as  to  necessitate  their  being  housed. 
But  cotton  rules.  There  is  a  fascination  about  cotton  culture  as  pow- 
erfiil  to  the  fiu*mer  as  cards  are  to  the  gambler^  or  the  bottle  to  the 
drunkard;  once  engaged  in  it  he  seldom,  if  ever,  quits  it.  The  rea- 
Bons  appear  to  be  the  absence  of  capital  to  pay  money  wages,  the  pos- 
fiitive  refusal  of  the  negro  to  take  a  share  in  the  products  of  general 
fiuming,  and  above  all,  cotton  is  always  in  demand  and  every  one 
knows  its  daily  value,  and  all  are  ready  to  purchase  at  a  small  discount, 
and  pay  cash  for  it  or  to  exchange  anything  else  for  it.  Other  things 
taiQst  hunt  a  market  and  be  sold,  in  part  at  least,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  purchaser,  while  cotton  is  synonymous  with  cash. 

Mules  and  Oxen.  There  are  not  many  oxen  in  the  county,  but  the 
number  of  mules,  of  the  finest  kinds  too,  is  very  great.  This  animal 
is  greatly  preferred  for  draught  to  the  horse.  He  eats  less,  is  stronger 
proportionally,  is  much  hardier  and  longer  lived.  While  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  horse  are  scrupulously  determined  by  the  purchasers, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  indisposition  to  pay  any  regard  to  these 
matters,  when  a  mule  is  to  be  bought. 

Dairies.  There  is  a  number  of  dairies  about  Memphis,  but  the 
ooontry  people  make  for  sale  but  very  little  butter  and  cheese.  But- 
ter and  milk  always  sell  high  in  Memphis,  and  the  dairyman,  who  at- 
tends to  his  business,  always  makes  money  at  it.     (See  Part  I,  p  149.) 

Fendfiff  is  becoming  a  serious  matter.  Timber  is  of  value  in  a 
money  point  of  view  and  &rmers  object  to  the  destruction  of  the  finest 
white  oaks  for  this  purpose.  They  have  not  yet  resorted  to  hedging, 
as  they  must  in  the  future.  About  twenty  years  ago  some  farms  were 
enclosed  with  the  Maclura,  or  osage  orange,  but  the  work  was  done  so 
slovenly  and  the  plants  received  so  little  attention  they  did  not 
succeed  in  the  purpose  of  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  hence 
tbe  opinion  prevails  that  it  does  not  suit  the  climate.  But  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  With  proper  care  and  culture  it  flour- 
ishes nowhere  better,  nor  is  there  any  perfect  substitute  for  it. 

Mineral  Springs.  There  are  two  sets  of  mineral  springs— one  at 
Raleigh  and  the  other  at  Nashoba — ^none  of  which  are  supposed  to 
have  any  other  properties  than  those  given  by  sulphur  and  iron. 
Those  at  Raleigh  have  attracted  considerable  local  attention,  and  have 
received  a  moderate  share  of  summer  patronage. 
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Roads.  There  is  one  short  tiirnpike  of  gravel  leading  out  from  the 
city,  btit  the  county  has  no  plank  roads.  The  city  oT  Memphis  ig 
paved  with  thin  blocks  of  cypress  timber  laid  on  plank  in  the  style 
cnlled  "Nicholson."  With  the  exception  of  some  gravel  in  the  bed  of 
the  Mississippi,  there  is  no  other  material  for  paving.  There  is  do 
Btone  within  the  limits  of  Shelby,  save  a  very  little  worthless  sand- 
Btone  ;  nor  are  there  any  minerals  worth  mining,  nor  any  coal.  The 
dirt  roads  are  in  a  horrible  condition,  and  stringent  legislatjon  is 
needed  to  compel  laborers  to  work  on  them. 

Bmall  InduMries  and  Mheeilaneoux  0(nscrpaiiont.  Private  domestic 
manafactares  on  the  (arras  went  out  with  slavery,  and,  sadly  be  it  ad- 
mitted, there  is  scarcely  any  attention  paid  to  the  marketing  of  (bwb 
pigs,  lambs,  feathers,  honey,  wax,  etc.  The  eoiintrj'  people,  absorbed 
in  the  cotton  crop,  are  prone  to  regard  with  contempt  al)  minor  ob- 
jects. &Iany  of  them  purchase  in  the  city  even  their  meat  and  bread- 
stuffs.  Most  of  these  people  were  rich  in  anU  Mlam  days,  and  con- 
tracted habits  of  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  which  ihey  finij 
diERcult  to  shake  off.  The  main  thing  wanting  with  tbem  is  that  spirit 
of  thrift  which  causes  the  barnyard,  poultry-bouse,  apiary,  orchard, 
dairi",  ami  (.■vervthicjr  fl*c  a)i[icrtaiiiiii:^  to  unnd  farming,  to  be  prodoc- 
tive  of  the  greatest  results.  Of  course  these  things  are  more  eaedly  pointed 
out  than  performed,  and  the  lack  of  reliable  labor,  especially  diat  (^ 
females,  is  some  excuse  for  the  present  condition  of  afEaira.  The  bras 
are  also  too  lai^  for  the  times,  yet  there  are  none  of  those  huge  plan- 
tations so  common  on  the  lowlands  farther  south.  Most  of  the  laod- 
owners  would  be  glad  to  convert  a  portion  of  their  estates  into  mon^, 
bat  there  are  but  few  purchasers.  Plowing  is  performed  with  the  oom- 
moD  turn  plow  and  the  shovel  plow.  The  sweep  is  also  oaed  in  oattoa 
culture.  There  in  no  great  demand  (or  improved  implements,  and  but 
little  sale  for  snch  as  are  needed  in  profitable  culture  of  grasses  and 
small  gruns,  yet  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  steadily  improving.  As 
yet  the  comit7>'  is  ?adly  deficient  in  pastures  and  meadows,  but  tboe 
seems  a  growing  disposition  to  increase  both.  Hay  and  core  a» 
always  in  great  demiiHl  in  the  Memphis  market,  and  eoomioa«  ^oso- 
tities  of  each  arc  sold, 

Hailroadx.     The  county  is  not  deficient  In  nulr^rti.  (here  ht-tog  At 
Memphis  and  Ch-irlcstou,  the  Memphis  and  lyi  li  '-    -  *iff* 

and  Tennesseo,  all  old  roads, and  several  others  '■■ 
tion,  and  other-  ;is  vet  i-iiatima  t^ff  ftn  MPWTi  '^^' 
VTaters,"  whicli  bi.ui 
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nel  of  commerce,  and  affords  the  year  round  connection  with  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  also  through  the  Ohio  River  with  Cincinnati. 
The  products  and  merchandise  are  shipped  in  all  directions.  Some  of 
the  cotton  is  sent  to  New  Orleans  by  river  and  rail,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  shipped  to  New  York  via  the  Ohio  river  and  Norfolk.  Islands 
40,  a  group.  President  and  Vice-President  islands,  all  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  belong  to  this  county.  With  the  exception  of  Wolf 
island,  President  is  the  largest  one  in  the  whole  length  of  this  mighty 
stream.  At  this  point  the  river  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  Arkansas  shore  is  low  alluvial  land,  which  extends  to  Missouri  on 
the  north,  to  Helena  on  the  south,  and  due  west  to  the  St.  Francis 
Biver,  a  width  of  forty  miles.  It  is  across  this  tremendous  and  mala- 
rious swamp  that  the  corporate  authorities  and  citizens  of  Memphis 
have  for  years  been  engaged  at  great  expense  of  talent,  energy,  money 
and  health  in  constructing  this  end  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock 
Railroad ;  trains  now  run  through  regularly.  The  depot  is  in  Mem- 
phis, and  the  passenger  cars,  with  their  living  load,  are  safely  and 
BwifUy  wafted  across  the  river  on  a  steamer  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  whole  road  to  Madison  is  an  alternate  series  of  embank- 
ment and  piling.  The  piles,  in  some  instances,  surmount  an  overflow 
of  as  much  as  fifteen  feet,  and  consist  of  great  cypress  trees  driven 
fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  and  steadied  by  stringers  and  cross 
capping ;  the  whole  forming  a  wonderful  series  of  bold  engineering 
and  fiir-seeing  courage  on  the  part  of  those  who  furnished  the  capital. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen  medium  sized  nurseries  in  the  county, 
but  there  is  need  of  one  large  and  complete  floricultural  and  another 
one  of  a  horticultural  character,  managed  by  masters  of  the  profession, 
armed  with  an  abundant  capital. 

Schools,  Shelby  county,  during  the  scholastic  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1873,  levied  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of  prop- 
erty, and  had  in  operation  ninety  white  and  thirty-three  colored  schools. 
l^e  scholastic  population  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  was 
23,810,  of  which  10,982  were  colored. 

Fair  Grounds,  etc.  There  is  a  county  fair  of  an  agricultural  char- 
acter near  the  city,  and  in  the  city  an  industrial  exposition.  The  lat- 
ter seems  to  be  quite  a  success.  There  are  saw-mills  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  but  much  the  largest  part  of  the  lumber  business  is  done 
in  the  city  of  Memphis,  where  there  are  half  dozen  large  and  flourish- 
ing mills,  besides  several  planing  mills,  which  manufisicture  and  export 
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to  the  surrounding  county,  great  quantities  of  doors,  mantels,  sasbi 
blinds,  etc.  Some  of  the  logs  used  by  the  lumber  men  are  procured  in 
the  county,  but  most  of  them  come  down  the  river. 

Memphis,  its  Trade  a/nd  Prospects.  Memphis  is  the  metropolitan 
city  of  the  State,  and  is  the  liveliest,  raciest,  richest,  most  energetic, 
noted  and  thrifty  fourth  rate  city  within  the  limits  of  the  Union.  It 
has,  at  this  time,  over  60,000  inhabitants,  and  the  amount  of  its  busi- 
ness is  enormous,  and  the  character  of  its  enterprises  astonishing.  No 
where  else  can  so  perfect  a  miniature  of  the  great  metropolis  of  New 
Tork  be  found.  It  is  situated  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  so 
caUed,  &om  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  were  aborgines  there.  This  bluff 
presents  a  front  on  the  river  of  about  six  miles,  the  upper  four  being 
occupied  by  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Its  elevation  above  the  water 
line  is  about  forty  feet,  and  above  the  surfiu^  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
about  240.  A  portion  of  this  bluff  has  been  graded  for  a  wharf,  and 
approaches  to  it.  The  remainder  of  that  part  within  the  city  limits 
would  doubtless  have  long  since  been  disposed  of  in  some  manner,  but 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  citizen  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  graded  at  public  expense,  and  pitched  into  the  river,  or  at 
private  expense  and  made  into  brick,  or  at  public  cost  walled  up  and 
converted  into  a  set  of  parks,  and  thus  retain  some  semblance  to  the 
title  of  the  "Bluff  City,"  as  well  as  add  to  public  happiness  and 
health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  opinion  will  soon  prevail. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  city  there  yet  remain  the  remnants  of  the 
mounds  of  Chisca,  where  the  great  but  unfortunate  Spaniard,  Her- 
nando De  Soto,  discovered  the  mighty  "  Father  of  the  Waters,''  and 
in  spite  of  time's  effacing  fingers,  some  of  the  surroimding  ravines 
which  prevented  him  from  concluding  to  battle  with  the  inhabitants 
on  account  of  the  ground  being  unsuited  to  his  cavalry.  As 
all  persons  are  supposed  to  know,  these  Spaniards  where  the  first  white 
men  who  ever  visited  this  State,  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  have 
done  so  in  or  about  the  year  1543.  De  Soto,  it  appears,  traveled  up 
to  Randolph,  and  there  built  boats  and  crossed  the  river.  These  emi- 
nences are  now  called  the  Jackson  Mounds,  in  honor  of  General  An- 
drew Jackson.  Tillman  Bettis,  Sol.  Rozell,  and  the  Greenlaw  fiunily 
were  of  the  first  permanent  white  inhabitants  of  Shelby  county.  They 
invaded  the  forests  that  crowned  the  Chickasaw  Bluffi  in  the  first  years 
of  the  century.  A  very  satisfactory  and  amusing  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  county  appears  in  a  book  written  by 
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James  D.  Davis,  a  Memphis  octogenarian.  Bettis  and  '  Rozell  were 
the  first  members  of  the  first  County  Coart,  and  neither  could 
read  or  write.  They  examined  and  employed  a  schoolmaster,  who 
never  discovered  their  illiteracy,  made  highways  and  bridges,  and  were 
honest  men.  Jadge  John  Overton,  the  fiither  of  the  owner  and  builder 
of  the  Maxwell  House  at  Nashville,  Andrew  Jackson  and  General 
Winchester,  of  the  war  of  1812,  were  the  original  owners  of  Mem- 
phis, having  bought  the  grant  of  5,000  acres  on  which  Memphis 
stands,  from  one  John  Rice,  to  whom  the  cession  was  made  by  North 
Carolina. 

Memphis  began  to  grow  with  marvelous  rapidity  in  1850,  when  the 
city's  railway  system  was  inaugurated.  For  ten  years  preceding  the  war, 
Memphis,  in  proportion  to  population,  grew  much  faster  than  Chicago. 
Wolf  River  debouches  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  northern  confines  of 
the  city  of  Memphis,  and  the  Nonconnah  four  miles  below.  On  the  lofty' 
plateau  between  these  two  streams  Memphis  stands,  and  along  the 
middle  of  this  ridge  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  bends  its 
way  towards  the  Atlantic  coast. 

With  lands  so  rich  and  a  city  so  fortunately  situated  upon  the  high- 
way of  States,  with  a  system  of  railways  almost  perfect,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  coming  greatness  of  Memphis.  The  richest 
body  of  land  in  the  world  lies  just  across  the  Mississippi  west  of 
Memphis.  It  is  an  alluvial  plain,  100  by  50  miles,  and  when 
densely  populated,  as  it  was  of  old,  when  mound-builders  flourished 
in  the  lowlands  and  lefl  evidences  of  their  power  and  numbers  every- 
where, Memphis  must  be  its  commercial  emporium.  To  have  an 
almost  air  line  railway  from  St.  Louis  to  Memphis,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  build  a  road  ninety  miles  in  length  from  Memphis  to  Jacksonport, , 
in  Arkansas.  If  this  be  done,  population  will  at  once  enter  the  low- 
lands, to  become  the  richest  people,  having  the  richest  farms,  in^e 
moet  delightful  climate,  on  one  of  the  greatest  rivers,  between  wo 
most  prosperous  cities  on  the  globe.  The  resources  of  Memphis  lie  in 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  rather  than  in  Tennessee,  and  yet  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  every  town  and  county  in  Western  Tennessee,  made 
acoeesible  by  cheap  railways,  will  trade  with  Memphis.  This  county 
of  Shelby  and  the  city  of  Memphis  pay  one-eighth  of  the  State's  rev- 
enue, and  if  wise  and  liberal  legislation  be  accorded,  that  capital  may 
be  kept  at  home,  foreign  capital  attracted,  and  railways  and  &ctories 
built,  Memphis  will  soon  double  the  sum  now  annually  given  to  snp- 
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port  the  State.  What  is  most  needed  in  the  State  is  the  enactment  of  laws 
making  real  estate  convertible  and  transferable  like  personalty.  A 
Tennessee  mortgage  or  trust  deed  avails  nothing.  Nobody  under  our 
lawS;  and  as  chancery  courts  may  intervene,  will  lend  money  upon  realty. 
Therefore  capital  leaves  the  State  ;  therefore  taxes  are  unpaid  ;  there- 
fore enterprise  is  shackled ;  and  therefore  Memphis  fails  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  city.  Our  laws  and  courts  make  our  property  in- 
convertible, and  we  have  nothing  but  real  property,  and  since  it  attracts 
no  money,  and  ouj  whole  code  repels  money-lenders,  real  property 
loses  value,  and  they  who  would  save  it,  through  the  code  and  courts, 
from  usurers,  absolutely  make  it  valueless. 

The  following,  giving  the  prospects  and  trade  of  Memphis,  is  from 
John  S.  Toof,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Memphis,  July  16,  1874. 
J.  B.  KiLLEBREW,  Secretary  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Nashvilley  Tenn.r 
Dear  Sir — Notwithstanding  the  severe  epidemic  visitation  of  1873, 
which,  in  extent  and  influence  was  suflBcient  of  itself  to  hopelessly  cripple 
the  trade  and  prospects  of  any  city  whose  foundations  were  not  of  the 
most  substantial  character,  Memphis  to-day  occupies  an  enviable  position 
among  all  her  southern  sisters  in  the  immense  extent  of  her  trade  and  in 
her  sound  commercial  prosperity.  The  result  of  the  year's  business  now 
closing  shows  a  material  increase  in  nearly  all  departments  over  any 
previous  year  in  her  history.  The  severe  financial  revulsion  of  1873, 
which  visited  the  entire  Union,  found  our  merchants  in  strong  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  mercantife  trade  proper,  not  a  single  house  of  promi- 
nence failed  from  its  effects ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  remark  by  New  York  capitalists  and  merchants,  that 
our  business  men  met. their  engagements  with  more  fidelity  and  prompt- 
ness than  those  of  any  other  city,  north  or  south.  During  the  panic 
only  two  of  our  banks  suspended  temporarily,  while  the  remainder  all 
continued  to  pay  currency  on  demand.  This  result  of  the  yearns  busi- 
ness shows  better  the  condition  of  the  city  trade  than  any  words  that 
could  be  added.  Our  merchants,  as  a  whole,  are  enjoying  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity — are  active,  energetic  and  enterprising.  Indeed, 
their  spirit  of  enterprise  is  measured  only  by  their  actual  financial 
ability  to  compass ;  they  are  truly  a  working  class,  and  it  is  to  them, 
and  to  them  alone,  that  Memphis  is  to-day  indebted  for  the  sound  and 
substantial  condition  of  her  cotton  and  general  wholesale  trade,  which, 
by  their  unaided  efforts,  have  not  only  been  retained,  but  largely  in- 
creased ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  persistently  hostile  efforts  on  the 
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part  of  rivals  on  all  sides.  Yet,  while  much  has  been  accomplished, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  trade,  though  large,  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  or  what  it  will  be  when  freight  difficulties  and  discrimina- 
tions, now  claiming  the  attention  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
also  of  our  Cotton  Exchange,  have  been  properly  adjusted.  A  union 
depot,  sadly  needed,  is  regarded  among  the  certain  events  of  the  near 
future.  Unjust  discriminations  against  our  trade  on  the  part  of  rival 
railway  lines,  are,  it  is  thought,  in  course  of  at  least  partial  adjustment, 
and,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement,  our  railroad  interests 
generally  may  be  regarded  as  in  far  better  condition  than  was  the  case 
a  year  ago.  Manufactures  should  claim  more  of  our  attention  in  the 
future,  for  therein  lies  an  element  of  certain  prosperity,  in  increased 
wealth  and  population. 

* 

Ip  1850  the  population  of  Memphis  was  6,427,  and  taxal^le  values 
^,600,000;  in  1860,  population  22,643,  and  taxable  property  $21,- 
600,000;  in  1870,  population  40,371  (not  including  from  8,000  to 
10,000  absentees  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census),  and  taxable  wealth 
^24,783,190,  while  to-day  we  have  a  population  in  the  city  and  immedi- 
ate environs  of  at  least  65,000,  and  our  taxable  wealth,  despite  the  many 
disadvantages  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  is  $29,801,592. 
The  city  government  is  in  the  main  acceptable,  while  as  to  the  execu- 
tive department,  it  is  doubtful  if  our  city  afiairs  could  be  in  more  ca- 
pable and  trustworthy  hands  than  those  of  his  Honor,  Mayor  League. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  but  a  natural  sequence  that  the  affairs  of 
Memphis,  as  a  city,  are  rapidly  assuming  a  very  satisfactory  shape. 
Taxation  for  all  city  purposes  for  the  current  year  has  been  fixed  at 
$1.80,  a  lower  rate  than  for  several  years  past.  The  city  debt  is  un- 
dergoing gradual  diminution,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  city 
finances  are  quite  manageable,  if  not  altogether  easy.  County  afiairs  are 
likewise  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  the  total  unmatured  bonded  in- 
debtedness, including  $150,000  for  the  proposed  court-house,  being  less 
than  $350,000.  Taxation  for  the  year  has  recently  been  fixed  at 
$1.10  for  State  and  county  purposes,  making  a  total,  State,  county  and 
city,  of  $2.90  on  the  $100  worth  of  eaxable  values.  The  erection  of 
a  United  States  custom-house,  for  which  adequate  appropriation  has 
been  made,  will  soon  be  commenced. 

Our  Cotton  Trade.  The  history  of  the  cotton  trade  and  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Memphis  are  closely  interwoven  from  its  earliest  ex- 
istence to  the  present  day.    Situated,  as  she  is,  upon  the  great  Chick- 
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asaw  Bluffs  and  Mississippi  River,  eciuidistant  between  New  OrieaiK, 
St.  Louia  and  Louisville,  with  high  and  fertile  lands  reaelitng  sat 
north,  east  and  south,  with  the  Father  of  Waters  affording  perpetual 
navigation,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  very  fertile  lands  of  the 
Arkansas,  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  it  must  be  seen  at  once  that 
her  reaourcea  of  production  are  immense.  While  the  lands  in  this 
area  produce  in  abundance  every  staple  of  subsistence  for  man  and 
beast,  lying  as  they  do  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  the 
dividing  line  of  which  has  lieen  generally  supposed  to  be  the  32d  par- 
allel, practical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  soil  and  olimate, 
and  exemption  from  disease,  in  this  large  area,  to  which  the  concn 
plant  is  heir,  point  to  it  as  the  great  central  cotton  field  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  continued  increase  in  our  annual  receipts  of  cotton 
evidences  this,  and  while,  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic  of  lastSe|i- 
tember  and  October,  we  lost  fiilly  50,000  hales,  our  cotton  interests  are 
in  a  state  of  prosperity  unparalleled  inthebistory  of  this  market.  The 
receipts  of  cotton  at  Memphis  for  the  current  year  (ending  Septea^r 
1)  point  to  440,000  bales,  against  415,000  bales  last  year,  showing  the 
handsome  increase  of,  say,  25,000  bales.  The  value  of  this  cotton, 
when  first  sold,  will  not  fall  short  of  ?32,000,000,  and  taking  into  ac- 
oount  sales  and  resales,  the  figures  will  closely  approximate  $35,000,000. 
ANNUAL  AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF    THE  MEMPHIS  COTTON  TRADE. 


TEAR. 

fiAXE^. 

VAirs. 

1826 

300 
1,000 
35.000 
75.000 
150,000 
1«3,000 
172,000 
202,000 
188,151 
202,000 
29-5,248 
325,720 
398,721 

112,206 
218,22a 
253,207 
24:,69S 
290,737 
611,432 
380,934 
416,255 
440,000 

$15,000 

35,000 
1,400,000 
3,000,000 
7,500,000 
6,520,000 
6,880.000 
8,080,000 

1850 

1852-63 

8;oog;ooo 

lli,SS0.00» 
18,000.000 
18,500,000 
23,000.000 
39,000,000 

31,000,000 
29,25S,.5O0 
39,.i52.M« 
36,550.617 
37.500,000 
35,000.000 

1872-73. _ 

1873-74 

The 
among 


volume  of  receipts  properly  ranks  Memphis  third  in  importetm 
a\\  \^«  cfitttsa.  T«oeiving  points  of  the  United  States.    Agrew- 
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ble  to  llie  census  of  1860,  within  a  radius  of  125  miles  of  Memphis  as 
the  geographic  center^  there  was  produced  that  year  879;0(K)  bales  cot- 
ton,  and  by  the  law  of  locality^  as  the  nearest  metropolitan  market  to 
the  producer^  Memphis  is  entitled  to  be  the  point  of  distribution  to 
Northern  manu&cturers^  and  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  of  this  im- 
mense aggregate  of  cotton  bales — swelled  as  it  now  is  to  AiUy  l^OOO,- 
000  bales,  and  comprising  one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  United 
States. 

Manufactarvng  and  Other  Interests.  The  manufiu^turing  branch  of 
our  industry  is  slowly  but  surely  growing  in  importance.  We  have 
sTz  foundry  and  machine  shops  on  a  large  scale,  besides  many  smaller 
ones;  three  of  the  most  extensive  oil  mills  in  the  United  States  for 
the  manu&cture  of  cotton  seed  oil,  which  last  year  consumed  24,000  tons 
or  480,000  to  500,000  bags  of  seed,  and  produced  20,000  barrels  of 
oSi^  crude  and  refined,  10,000  tons  of  cake,  and  1,200  bales  of  re- 
ginned  cotton.  We  have  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  wood, 
to  fill  every  want  of  the  public  in  that  department ;  also  carriages, 
wagons,  cotton  presses,  agricultural  implements  in  general,  tobacco, 
etc.  Books  of  subscription  for  the  building  of  a  cotton  factory  are  being 
opened  with  assured  prospects  of  success.  There  are  in  the  city  nine 
iMmks  and  bankers,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,250,000;  ten  in- 
socance  companies  chartered  by  the  State,  besides  agencies  of  very 
many  large  Northern,  (xerman  and  British  companies,  for  life,  fire  and 
marine  purposes.  We  have  also  a  Cotton  Exchange  and  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  both  with  large  memberships,  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  Holly  system  of  waterworks,  including  some  twenty 
miles  of  street  mains ;  also  a  street  railway  company,  with  some  fif- 
teen miles  of  track,  and  doing  a  good  business. 

Volume  of  Business.  An  idea  of  the  extent  and  volume  of  business 
in  Memphis  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  statement  of  annual 
sales,  which  though  partly  estimated  (from  the  &ct  that  the  annual 
statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  not  be  completed  for  some 
weeks)  are  nevertheless  under  rather  than  over  the  mark : 

▲NKUAIi  SAUBS  IS  lOEBCFHIB. 

Ck)tton $32,000,000 

Chrooeries,  liqaon  and  western  produce.^ 12,500,000 

Dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  misoellaneous  mer- 
chandise   15,000,000 

Home  manufactured  articles 3,500,000 

Total ..$63,000,000 
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It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  annual  business  of  Memphis,  taking  into 
account  her  population  and  banking  capital,  exceed  by  far  that  of  any 
other  city  on  the  American  continent. 

Receipts  and  Skipmenla  of  IxaAing  Artie-lea  for  Six  Months.  The 
following  statement  of  receipts  and  shipments  of  leading  articles  from 
January  1  to  July  1,  a  period  of  six  months,  is  taken  from  the  hooka 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 


RECEIPTS   AND   SHIPMENTS    FOR    PAST    8LX    MONTHS. 


ARTICLES. 

RECBIPtS. 

eniPMEim. 

6,973  bbla. 

4.048  bbk. 

36,445  pkgs. 

6,340  pkgs. 
25,178  So. 
9,885  pieces 

12,313  pieces. 

Bran  and  Shorts ^ 

Bmod. 

9,854  oukt. 

G,176  caaka. 

948  tea. 

2,843  tea. 

2,078  boiea. 

1,530  bom 

Boolsand  Shoea 

9,992  cases. 

189,039  balee. 

250,245  bain. 

126,651  sttka. 
64,830  bbU. 

Com  Meal 

80,328  bblB. 

4,076  boies. 

8,438  f<aok(i. 

4,113  bozea. 

15,043  nckii. 

Coffee 

Ciuined  Fruita  and  OTBlera _ 

43,102  cases. 

]  7.206  caseB. 

Cotlon  Seed  Oil-cake _ - 

3-5,702  sflcki 

16,260  pkea. 
128,018  tbk 

19,666  ptgB. 
101,758  bbli. 

HaT .*...._ „ 

Hidei „ „ ^ 

30,599  bal«L 

13,699  balo. 

33,648  No. 

13,189  No. 

2,129  tea. 

1,905  tea. 

Laid _ 

9,941  kgSAM 

21.138  kpM 

12.047  bu<^:^ 

9,582  bbk. 

11,122  bbU. 

17,327  k^ 

66,168  Mcka. 

30,681  sacks. 

Oil— Cotton  Seed ^ 

5,819  bbbt 

2,984  oabL 

9,149  ca^i. 

3,997  bbl«. 

10.569  bbls. 
671  boici. 

PoA ™ „ 

232.092  piecea. 
28,167  Ula. 

80.773  pieo* 
2«,755  bbla. 

PoUtOM 

SugH 

2,133  hhda. 

S66  hhda. 

s^- 

6,879  bbU. 

10,997  bWa. 

fc=-::=.z:r-:;:::::::::::::;::::: 

1,978  bo:roi. 

ia,97T  bbU. 

24,162  bWa. 

Tobacco _ 

89  hfada. 

13  hbda. 

TobKco _.  „. ; 

11,185  cul'iea. 

Tobacco — .- 

13.721  bow. 

12.353  bona 

Tim 

26,50!  bdl«. 

8,860  bblB. 

8,523  bLU. 

Our   Railroads  are  of  paramount  importance,  being  the  great  «)• 
jtmctoC  QUI  trade.    We  have  li.o  Mis^s^ppi  and  Tennessiee  Boad, 
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now  under  the  management  of  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago Railway,  connecting  with  that  road  at  Grenada,  100  miles  south, 
The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road,  connecting  with  Norfolk,  thence 
north  and  east,  and  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  with  Charles- 
ton, Savannah  and  Port  Royal.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road, 
connecting  with  Louisville  and  all  Northern  cities.  The  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock  Road,  connecting  with  the  Cairo  and  Fulton,  which 
reaches  Fort  Smith,  and  into  and  through  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
Memphis  and  Paducah  Road,  now  building,  intended  to  connect  with 
the  northern  railway  system;  and  a  narrow  guage  to  Raleigh,  our 
ancient  county  seat.  There  is  a  project  to  extend  this'road  to  Bolivar, 
and  to  terminate  at  Knoxville.  The  Selma,  Memphis  and  Marion 
Road,  intended  to  furnish  another  line  to  the  Atlantic,  is  at  present  in 
a  languishing  condition,  but  its  completion  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  Memphis  and  Kansas  City  Road,  now  being  agitated,  and  upon 
the  western  end  of  which  work  has  already  been  done,  is  of  great  im- 
poi^nce,  as  it  will  open  up  to  us  the  great  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco 
crops,  the  hog  and  beef  producing  region,  and  the  rich  lead  and  iron 
sections  of  Northern  Arkansas,  South-west  Missouri  and  Kansas,  pour- 
ing the  wealth  of  this  great  trade  into  the  lap  of  Memphis. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you,  in  the  forgoing,  a  brief  summary  of 
of  the  leading  features  of  Memphis,  her  trade  and  her  resources.  My 
forthcoming  "  annual  statement,^'  as  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, will  cover  the  aground  more  completely,  and  to  that  I  refer 
your  readers. 

Very  respectfully,  John  S.  Toop, 

Sec^y  Memphis  Trade  of  Oommeroe. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Memphis.  The  Memphis  city  schools  were 
chartered  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1860.  They  are  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  two  members  from 
each  ward  of  the  city,  elected  by  such  voters  as  are  entitled  to  a  ballot 
in  choosing  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  They  hold  their  offices  for  a 
term  of  two  years;  one-half  of  them  being  elected  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  January,  annually.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
is  required  to  give  ten  day's  notice  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  pre- 
vious to  said  election,  and  it  is  conducted  by  the  Register  as  in  the 
case  of  other  city  officers.  The  officers  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year 
were  Charles  Kortrecht,  President ;  R.  W.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Vice-Pres- 
ident ;  J.  G.  Cairns,  Secretary ;  H.  E.  Grarth,  Treasurer ;  H.  C. 
Slaughter,  Superintendent. 
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Scholastic  population , 9,715 

Total  enrolled ^  5,230 

Average  number  belonging 2,802 

"             "       attending 2^22 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  population 53 

''        ''      number  belonging  on  enrolled 53 

"        "      attendance  on  number  belonging 81 

"^        ''      tardiness  on  attendance 8.44 

Total  number  of  tardy ^  18,137 

Cost  per  pupil  belonging $       27  70 

"          "         attending 29  40 

«   for  salaries 63,122  61 

"    "   aUexpenses 73,997  39 

Present  Superintendent,  Prof.  A.  Pickett. 

Other  Totona.     Bartlett,  on  the  Memphis  division  of  the  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  eleven  miles  from  Memphis, 
has  a  population  of  350.     It  was  incorporated  in  1866,  and  has  one 
hotel,  three  manufactories  of  wagons,  plows,  etc.     It  shipped  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1873,  1,854  bales  of  cotton,  and  also  cotton  seed, 
fruit,  etc.     It  has  three  churches,  Methodist,  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Old  School  Presbyterian.     Capleville,  eleven   miles  from 
Memphis  on  the  Pigeon  Roost  Road,  has  a  population  of  one  hundred, 
and  five  or  six  business  houses.     CoUiersville,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  has  a  population  of  1,000,  and  is  quite  a  pleasant 
and  prosperous  village.     It  was  incorporated  in  1870,  and  has  been 
.   built  up  since  the  war.     It  is  situated  in  a  high  healthy  region,  the 
lands  surrounding  it  being  well  adapted  to   the  growth  of  fruit  and 
cotton,  about  1,200  bales  of  the  latter  being  shipped  annually  from 
this  point.     It  has  about  twenty-two  business  houses,  mostly  supply 
stores.     Fourteen  miles  east  of  Memphis,  on  the  Memphis  and  Char- 
leston Railroad,  is  the  pretty  little  village  of  Germantown,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  350.     It  has  three  general  stores,  cotton  gin,  and  two  gro- 
ceries.    Raleigh,  nine  miles  from  Memphis,  was  formerly  the  county 
seat  of  Shelby  county.     It  has  a  small  population,  and  contains  five  or 
six  business  houses.     A  narrow  gauge  road  runs  to  Well's  Station  of 
the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad.     Shelby,  on  the  last  mentioned 
road,  eighteen  miles  from  Memphis,  has  a  population  of  125,  and  ships 
annually  over  4,000  bales  of  cotton  and  12,00  bushels  of  cotton  seed. 
It  has  two  supply  stores,  several  groceries,  a  carriage  manufactory, 
and  one  church.      White's   Station,  on  the  Memphis    and    Charles- 
ton Railroad,  nine  miles  from  Memphis,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  flour- 
ishing  agricultural  region.     It  has  a  population  of  about  100,  four 
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fshurcbeS;  one  supply  store^  and  one  grocery.      It  ships  about  800 
bales  of  cotton. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  on  Shelby  county  and  Memphis, 
the  Secretary  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Silas  T.  Gilbert,  M.D., 
who  iumished  the  main  body  of  the  article  on  the  county,  to  John 
8.  Toof,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  an  account  of 
the  trade  of  Memphis,  and  to  Col.  L.  J.  Dupree  for  various  it^ms. 


TIPTON  COUNTY. 


County  Seat — Covington. 


Tipton  belongs  to  that  belt  of  counties  bordering  the  Mississippi 
Biver  so  remarkable  for  the  exuberant  fertility  of  soil  and  forests  of 
magnificent  trees.     It  has  an  area  of  about  440  square  miles,  and  lies 
mostly  upon  the  Bluff  Loam,  or  Loess,  described  on  page  45  of  this 
Beport,  only  about  70  square  miles  being  in  the  Mississippi  Bottoms. 
The  number  of  acres,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  assessed  for  taxation  is 
270,704,  valued  at  $2,763,155,  or  about  $10.20  per  acre.    The  total 
value  of  taxable  property  for  1873  was  $3,354,682.     The  census  re- 
port of  1870  gives  67,370  acres  of  improved  land,  92,907  woodland, 
and  2,131  other  unimproved,  making  for  the  whole  county  162,408 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  actual  quantity.     The  total 
valuation  of  farms  is  nearer  correct,  being  placed  at  $2,236,745.    The 
act  creating  Tipton  county  was  passed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1823, 
and  on  the  1st  of  December  ensuing,  the  county  was  organized.  After 
its  organization  settlers  flowed  in  rapidly,  coming  mostly  from  Middle 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  courtliness  of  manners 
which  distinguish  some  of  these  old  inhabitants  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
lare.     They  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  county. 

Physical  Geography  and  Soils.  Tipton  county  lies  mainly  on  the  Pla- 
teau Slope  of  West  Tennessee.  The  extreme  western  and  much  the 
smaller  portion  is  in  the  low  alluvial  plain  or  bottom  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver.  The  plateau  portion  is  from  130  to  ^00  feet  a0bve  the  other,  and 
terminates  in  a  bold  escarpment,  facing  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  escarpment  is  but  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Bluff,  the  line  of 
which  reaches  from  Hickman,  Kentucky,  to  Memphis  and  beyond  to- 
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ward  Vicksburg.  The.  bluflF  in  Hickman  is  steep,  and  at  some  points 
cannot  be  ascended  or  descended  with  safety.  West  of  the  bluff  the 
country  is  of  course  low  and  level;  east  of  it  the  surface  is  an  undu- 
lating table-land,  the  undulations  becoming  hills  in  some  sections. 
The  country  immediately  around  Covington,  the  county  seat,  is  level, 
and  from  this  point  in  every  direction,  except  west,  the  same  generally 
level  country  is  found ;  but  westerly,  after  a  few  miles  we  begin  to 
meet  with  the  breaks  of  the  bluff,  which  make  the  surface  hilly. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  soil  in  Tipton  county  is  dark,  but  not 
black,  and  the  prevailing  color  of  the  subsoil  is  yellowish.  In  the  north- 
eastern and  western  districts,  however,  there  is  found  a  different  soil 
and  subsoil,  the  former  being  of  a  reddish  or  brown  tinge,  while  the  sub- 
soil is  a  rich  red  clay.  Along  the  water  courses  east  of  the  bluff,  the 
dark  soil  predominates,  and  west  of  the  bluff,  in  the  bottoms,  it  is 
almost  black.  The  reddish  or  brown  lands  are  regarded  as  the  best 
for  cotton,  while  the  darker  lands  are  thought  to  be  the  best  for  conL 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  depth  of  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  soil  (for  instance,  that  in  the  bottoms) 
is  from  three  to  twenty  feet  deep,  while  in  other  sections  (as  on  or  very 
near  the  bluff)  it  is  very  shallow,  being  from  one  to  four  or  five  inches. 
The  soil  east  of  the  bluff,  it  is  supposed,  will  average  about  nine  and  a 
half  inches  in  depth,  and  the  subsoil  will  average  at  least  eleven  feet. 
In  all  of  the  soil  of  Tipton  county  there  is  a  siliceous  element  which 
makes  it  valuable ;  in  the  bottom,  especially,  this  is  in  considerable 
quantity.  In  fact,  these  lands  are  composed  of  a  remarkably  rich  allu- 
vial loam,  which  produces  well. 

Formations.  Beds  of  lignite  occur  in  the  bluff.  In  the  "  Greology 
of  Tennessee,"  pages  429-30,  may  be  found  a  section,  taken  at  "  Old 
River,"  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  which  exhibits  the  differ- 
ent strata  composing  the  bluff  at  that  point.  The  geology  of  the 
county  is  very  much  like  that  of  Obion,  Dyer,  Lauderdale  and  Shelby. 
At  the  lowest  points  outside  of  the  bottoms,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
the  strata  of  the  Tertiary  Lagrange  Sands  crop  out.  In  these  the 
beds  of  lignite  occur.  Above  the  Lagrange  Group,  outcropping  on 
the  face  of  the  bluff  and  at  the  surface  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  are  the  gfavel  sands  and  clays  of  the  Orange  Sand  Drifl. 
Resting  upon  the  last  and  making  the  surface  formation  for  a  large 
part  of  the  county,  is  the  Loam  or  Loess  described  on  page  45  of  this 
Report. 
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RiverSy  Greeks,  etc.  Tipton,  though  not  so  well  watered  as  some  of 
the  other  counties  of  West  Tennessee,  has  sufficient  water  for  all  prac- 
tical puposes.  The  following  are  the  most  important  streams:  Missis- 
sippi River  washes  the  entire  western  border  of  the  county  from  north 
to  south.  Hiatchie  River  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Lauderdale 
and  Tipton  counties,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  four  miles  south  of  Ful- 
ton, and  eighteen  miles  west  of  Covington.  Indian  Creek  rises  three 
miles  south  of  Covington,  runs  westward  with  considerable  variations, 
and  empties  into  Hatchie  River,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Coving- 
ton. East  Beaver  Creek  rises  four  miles  north-east  of  Covington, 
rons  south  and  south-east,  and  empties  into  Middle  Beaver  Creek, 
about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Covington.  It  has  two  tributaries 
on  its  south  side,  which  are  almost  of  equal  size,  and  run  almost  par- 
allel with  it.  Hurricane  Creek  rises  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cov- 
ington, runs  north-east,  and  empties  into  Indian  Creek  twelve  miles 
north-west  of  Covington.  Town  Creek  rises  three  miles  south-east  of 
Covington,  ranges. north-west,  and  empties  into  Hatchie  River  about 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Covington.  There  are  various  other  smaller 
streams  in  the  county,  which  are  hardly  deserving  of  particular  men- 
tion, but  they  afford  a  bountiful  supply  of  stock  water.  In  fact,  the 
main  dependence  in  the  county  for  stock  water  is  in  the  streams  of 
running  water ;  but  for  domestic  purposes  the  people  rely  upon  wells 
and  springs,  which  are  numerous.  Pools  and  cisterns  are  easily 
made,  but  they  are  not  much  used.  The  wells  throughout  the  county 
will  average  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  the  water  is  generally  freestone. 

limber.  Tipton  county  has  plenty  of  good  timber,  the  principal 
kinds  being  poplar,  oak  and  gum.  The  poplar  is  the  best  timber  for 
lumber,  but  very  little  lumber  is  shipped  from  the  county.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  rafts  of  saw-logs  are  made  and  floated  down  the 
Miseissippi  River,  but  even  this  is  not  an  extensive  business.  The  un- 
dergrowth consists  principally  of  hickory,  dogwood,  ironwood,  paw- 
paw and  hazle. 

Land  Statistics  The  estimates  found  in  the  census  report  of  1870 
need  considerable  correction  for  1873.  The  following  figures  will 
show  the  estimate  which  has  been  made  for  1873,  with  the  aid  of  re- 
liable local  reports  from  the  county : 

Whole  number  of  famifl  in  the  county 1,103 

Farms  haying  under  3  acres 1 

"  "         3  and  under  10  acres 17 

«  "       10         "  20    "     168 
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Farms  having  20and  under  50  acres 437 

"           "        50        "         100    "     309 

"           "      100        "        500    " 167 

"^           "      500        «       1000    " 3 

"           "      1,000  acres  or  over 1 

In  1873  about  one-third  of  all  the  improved  land  was  worked  by 
the  land-owners  themselves,  or  under  their  immediate  supervision, 
while  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  worked  by  renters.  The  tarms 
upon  which  land  is  rented  are  so  varied  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  general  rule.  Some  land-owners  rent  their  land  for  so  mndi 
money  per  acre,  in  which  case  the  following  prices  are  asked  and  given : 

Best  improved  land,  per  acre $10 

Medium    "        "  «        _    7 

Third-class  improved  land,  per  acre 4 

But  these  are  not  average  prices  all  over  the  county,  but  rather  the 
prices  asked  for  land  in  the  most  favorably  located  section  of  the 
county.    The  following  figures  show  the  county  averages : 

Best  or  first-class  land,  per  acre $5.00 

Second-class  "  " 3.50 

Third-class  «         "       2.00 

Some  land-owners  rent  out  their  land  for  part  of  the  crop,  in  which 
case  the  following  are  the  general  terms :  Cotton  lands,  one-fourth  of 
the  crop ;  for  corn  lands,  one-third  of  the  crop.  When  the  land-owner 
furnishes  all  but  the  labor  he  gets,  for  cotton  lands,  two-thirds  of  the 
crop;  corn  lands,  three-fourths  of  the  crop.  Sometimes  special  ar- 
rangements are  made,  as  for  instance,  the  land-owner  furnishes  the 
land  and  gets  for  cotton  lands,  62J  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre ;  com 
land,  eight  bushels  of  corn.  Only  the  best  lands  rent  for  these  latter 
prices,  however.  Of  all  the  lands  in  the  county,  it  is  supposed  that  at 
least  one-half  can  be  purchased  upon  easy  terms,  and  at  the  following 
prices: 

Best  improved  lands  per  acre $40.00 

Second  class  improved  lands  per  acre 30.00 

Third-class      "  «  "     15.00 

Best  unimproved  "  "     20.00 

Second-class  unimproved  lands  per  acre 10.00 

Third-class  "  "  "      5.00 

The  lands  subject  to  overflow  can  be  purchased  at  about  fifty  cents 
per  acre.  The  usual  terms  of  sale  are,  one  cash  payment  of  one- 
fourth,  one-third  or  one-half,  the  balance  in  one,  two,  or  even  three 
years,  with  lien  reserved  upon  land.     The  following  figures  will  give 
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a  very  correct  idea  as  to  the  prodacing  quality  of  these  lands.    It  is 
intended  to  show  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  leading  crops : 

N  Corn 25  bushels. 

Cotton,  seed ^ 900  pounds. 

Wheat 10  bushels. 

Oats 30      " 

Hay 2,500  pounds. 

Potatoes,  Irish 250  bushels. 

Potatoes,  sweet 300         " 

Cotton  is  the  principal  staple.  There  is  also  raised  a  large  quantity 
of  oom^  wheat,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes  are  raised  in  limited  quantities ; 
no  tobacco  is  raised  for  market,  but  only  a  patch  is  seen  now  and  then 
intended  only  as  a  home  supply.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  growing  of  grasses,  but  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  farming  community  is  improving  in  this  respect.  Or- 
chard-grass and  herds-grass  are  the  favorite  grasses  now,  but  clover  is 
b^inning  to  be  used,  not  only  for  grazing  and  mowing  purposes,  but 
also,  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fruit  grows  well.  » Almost  every  &rm-house  has  an  orchard.  The 
varieties  of  fruit  most  prized,  are  the  peach,  apple,  plum  and  cherry. 
The  pear  is  not  reliable^    Berries  grow  in  every  section  of  the  county. 

The  following  estimates  compiled  from  local  reports  for  the  crop  of 
1873,  are  approximately  correct : 

Bushels  corn 492,617 

"       oats : ^    17,238 

**       winter  wheat 27,000 

"       Irish  potatoes ^.    12,114 

"      sweet       «*      22,844 

Bales  of  cotton 11,332 

Pounds  of  hay 413,800 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  yield  of  spring  wheat,  because  so 
little  of  it  is  raised  in  the  county  that  it  is  hardly  proper  to  refer  to  it 
as  one  of  the  products. 

The  following  stock  statistics  are  taken  from  the  census  returns: 

Value  of  all  live  stock  in  the  county.. $600,109 

Horses. Number   1,879 

Mules  and  asses "        1,861 

Milch  cows "        2,784 

Working  oxen ^ "  184 

Other  cattle "       4,131 

Sheep ^       «       4,676 

Swine ^        "      20,240 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaughter. $139,460 

Pounds  of  wool  saved 6,196 

*  butter  made. 74,777 
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foar  miles  north-east  of  the  center  of  the  county,  does  a  good  country 
trade,  and  has  about  500  inhabitants.  Randolph  is  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  the  county  seat,  and  has  about  300 
inhabitants,  post-office,  stores,  schools,  churches  and  is  an  important 
point  for  receiving  and  shipping  merchandise  and  produce.  Mason's 
Depot,  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad,  is  twelve  miles  south 
of  Covington,  has  about  500  inhabitants,  post-office,  several  large  and 
handsome  brick  store-houses,  schools,  and  a  very  fine  Episcopal  house 
of  worship,  which  cost  about  $15,000.  Atoka  Depot  is  on  the  Mem- 
phis and  Paduach  Railroad,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Covington,  has 
post-office,  stores,  etc.,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  thickly  settled 
ooontry.  It  has  about  fifty  inhabitants.  Brighton  is  also  a  depot  on 
the  Memphis  and  Paducah  Railroad,  is  seven  miles  south-west  of  Cov- 
ington, and  has  about  fifty  inhabitants. 

MUh  and  Mam^adoriea.  The  only  manufi&oturing  establishments 
are  steam  saw  and  grist-mills. 

School  Staiidioa.  The  scholastic  population  of  this  county  below  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  is  3,827,  of  which  1,651  are  colored.  During 
the  scholastic  year  of  1873-4,  sixteen  white  and  fourteen  colored 
schools  were  in  operation  for  two  or  three  months.  The  county  has 
made  no  levy  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Oiurohes,  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  houses  of  worship, 
which  are  owned  principally  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terians. 

Newspapers.  The  only  paper  published  in  the  county  is  the  Tipton 
Weekly  Record,  which  is  published  in  Covington.  It  is  conservative 
m  politics,  and  has  a  good  circulation. 

Farmer^s  OrganuaHons.  There  is  a  &ir  association  in  the  county, 
known  as  the  **  Tipton  County  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Association,'^ 
with  its  fiur  grounds  about  one-half  mile  east  of  Covington ;  it  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  fitrmers  are  generally  organized  into 
granges. 


WEAKLEY  COUNTY. 
County  Seat — Dresden. 

This  is  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  West  Tennessee,  and  con- 
tains about  650  square  miles.    The  number  of  acres  assessed  for  taza- 
76 
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tion  in  1873  was  337,387,  valued  at  $3,653,464,  or  $10.80  per  acre. 
The  whole  value  of  taxable  property  for  the  same  year  was  $4,100,065. 
In  1859  the  taxable  property  (including  slaves,  valued  at  $1,400,830) 
was  $4,502,454.  In  1867  the  value  of  taxable  property  was  $2,931,- 
758.  The  ninth  census,  which  in  respect  to  this  county  is  more 
nearly  accurate  than  in  almost  any  other,  gives  as  the  whole  number 
of  acres  371,304,  or  580  square  miles.  Of  these  113,457  were  im- 
proved, 214,346  were  woodland,  and  43,500  otherwise  unimproved. 
Since  the  census  was  taken  one  district  has  been  taken  off  and  attached 
to  Obion,  reducing  the  limits  of  the  county  about  thirty  square  miles. 
The  act  creating  the  county  was  passed  November  7,  1821.  The  first 
settlers  were  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Middle 
Tennessee. 

Geology  and  Topography.  "Weakley  is  a  good  representative  or 
type  of  the  great  sloping  Plateau  of  West  Tennessee.  Its  general 
surface  is  level  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  west.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  sections  which  are  more  or  less  rough  and  hilly.  Imme- 
diately around  Dresden  the  country  is  considerably  broken,  and  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county  the  surface  is  hilly.  The  regular 
stratified  formation  of  the  county  is  the  Lagrange  Sands,  the  strata  of 
which  outcrop  occasionally  on  the  slopes  of  the  streams  and  elsewhere. 
These  are  mainly  beds  of  sand.  Now  and  then  a  bed  of  clay  is  met 
with.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  strata  of  the  Lagrange  Group 
are  concealed  by  the  drifted  beds  of  the  Orange  Sand.  It  may  be 
added  that  a  number  of  high  points  in  Weakley,  as  well  as  in  adjoin- 
ing counties,  are  curiously  capped  with  isolated  masses  of  ferruginous 
sandstone :  these,  also,  belong  to  the  formation  last  mentioned. 

Soils  and  Timber.  The  soils  of  this  county  vary  greatly  in  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  contains  much  more 
good  land  than  the  eastern.  West  of  Dresden  the  lands  are  generally 
rich.  In  some  parts  the  principal  growth  is  black  oak,  interspersed  with 
with  white  oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  black  gum  and  dogwood,  with  but  few 
poplars;  in  other  parts  there  are  large  quantities  of  poplar,  white  oak, 
and  sweet  gum,  (well  adapted  for  cutting  into  lumber)  together  with 
hickory,  post  oak,  black  gum  and  dogwood.  The  lands  presenting  the 
last  growth  are  generally  level,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  com, 
tobacco  and  wheat.  As  a  tobacco  county,  Weakley  is  probably  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  West  Tennessee.  The  portion  of  the  county  under 
consideration  is  specially  suited  to  the  growth  of  that  weed.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  fine  crops  of  cotton  are  also  raised;  some 
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in  the  northern  part  also.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  more 
broken,  and  the  land  is  generally  not  so  rich,  still  large  areas  occur  as 
rich  as  any  in  the  county.  Some  of  the  lands  east  of  Dresden  consti- 
tute "  the  barrens/^  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  namely :  The 
hickory  barrens,  abounding  in  hickories,  interspersed  with  dogwoods 
and  black  gums,  and  affording  good  lands;  the  black  jack  barrens,  the 
land  not  good ;  post  oak  and  hickory  barrens,  with  land  of  interme- 
diate character.  Altogether,  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  in  the 
county,  consisting  of  oaks  of  several  varieties,  poplar,  hickory,  ash, 
maple,  gum,  and  occasionally  along  the  streams  cypress  forests.  The 
barren  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  the  very  finest  quality  of  tobacco.  This,  however,  does  not  grow 
so  large  as  on  the  poplar  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  It 
is  thought  by  many  that  the  barren  lands  will  not  last  as  well  as  the 
rich  poplar  lands.  Near  the  rivers  we  have  what  are  called  the  beech 
lands,  tbe  principal  growth  being  beech.  This  is  excellent  land  if  not 
too  low,  nor  too  much  inundated  by  the  overflows  in  the  rainy  season. 

Streams.    The  North  Fork  of  Obion  River  runs  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  its  bed  being  generally  five  to 
ten  miles  south  of  the  Kentucky  line.     It  affords  good  water-power. 
Upon  this  stream  are  several  fine  grist  and  saw-mills.     The  Middle 
Fork  of  Obion  River  runs  through  near  the  middle  of  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  and  affords  fine  water-power.     Upon  this,  also,  are 
several  grist  and  saw-mills,  and  one  cotton  spinning  factory,  which 
runs  about  500  spindles.     South  Fork  of  the  Obion  River  forms  the 
dividing  line  on  the  south  between  Weakley  county  and  Gibson  county. 
Thompson  Creek  rises  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Dresden,  runs  south, 
empties  into  Middle  Obion,  near  Jean's  mills,  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Dresden.     Cane  Creek  rises  in  Henry  county,  enters  Weakly  about 
sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Dresden,  runs  west,  empties  into  North 
Obion,  about  eleven  miles  north  of  Dresden.     The  springs  in  the  county 
are  few  in  number  and  not  very  large,  being  found  principally  in  the 
rolling  country,  and  along  the  wa ten-courses.     There  is  one  sulphur 
spring  on  the  line  between  districts  numbers  seven  and  ten,  but  the 
water  of  the  county  is  almost  entirely  freestone.     Wells  are  princi- 
pally relied  upon  for  domestic  purposes,  the  average  depth  being  not 
less  than  fifly  feet,  but  there  are  a  few  good  cisterns.     As  for  stock- 
water,  the  river  and  creeks  furnish  a  plentiful  supply,  except  in  very 
dry  weather,  when  recourse  is  had  to  ponds,  which  are  easily  made 
and  hold  water  welL 
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Crops,  In  regard  to  the  crops  a  well  informed  farmer  of  the  county 
says:  "Our  farmers  raise  fine  crops  of  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton. 
The  wheat  crop,  however,  is  generally  light.  I  think  good  crops  of 
wheat  could  be  raised  if  more  pains  were  taken  in  preparing  the 
ground  and  in  putting  in  the  seed.  Oats  have  failed  in  this  county  for 
many  years.  Some  hay  is  made,  but  not  enough  to  supply  our  stock. 
Peanuts  are  also  raised  to  some  extent.  Not  much  ground  is  enclosed 
for  pasture  exclusively.  The  common  rail  fence  is  almost  the  only  one 
met  with.  The  average  corn  crop  in  this  county  is  not  more  than  five 
•  or  six  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Some  persons  talk  about  raising 
eight  or  ten  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  perhaps  they  do  in  some  places, 
but  this  is  not  common.  Cotton  and  tobaccp  average  not  more  than 
600  or  700  pounds  per  acre ;  wheat  not  more  than  six  to  ten  bushel* 
per  acre  generally.  Upon  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  Weakley  is  a 
good  average  farming  county.'' 

Farm  Statistics.  The  following  figures  will  give  the  reader  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  farming  facilities  and  interests  of  the 
county.  They  are  taken  from  the  census  report  of  1870,  and  are 
approximately  correct: 

Total  value  of  farms  in  the  county $3,453,713 

"  "     farming  implements,  etc 119,700 

"      number  of  farms  of  all  sizes 2,312 

Number  having  3  and  under    10 76 

"  "      10         "  20 „     348 

"      20         "  50 .1,052 

"  "      50         "  100 600 

**  "    100         «  500 236 

"  "    500         "       1,000 ; 5 

"  "  1,000  and  over 1 

**  "  under  3  acres 4 

It  will  also  be  well  imder  this  head  to  give  the  farm  productions  of 
the  county,  according  to  the  report  of  1870,  which  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fall  something  below  those  of  1873,  but  the  difference  is  not 
supposed  to  be  very  material : 

Value  of  orchard  products ^  689 

"      "     market  garden  products 108 

"      "    forest  products 1,690 

"      "    home  manufactures 35,748 

"      '*    animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter 145,559 

"      "    all  live  stock 1,024,853 

Number  of  horses 3914 

"  mules  and  asses 2,673 
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Number  of  milch  cows ^      4,062 

"  working  oxen 1,047 

**  other  cattle 3,866 

"  sheep 13,032 

"  swine 38,936 

Boshelsof  spring  wheat 125 

«  winter    "       136,173 

«  rye 211 

"  Indian  com 879,644 

"  oats 1,945 

Pounds  of  wool 20,056 

"  tobacco 2,699,690 

Bushels  of  Irish  potatoes 5,933 

"  sweet        "      10,282 

*'  peas  and  beans 577 

Pounds  of  butter 286,295 

Tons  of  hay 629 

Gallons  of  sorghum 27,209 

"  honey 6,426 

The  report  for  1870  shows  that  in  that''year  there  was  little  or  no 
cotton  raised  in  the  county,  but  in  1873  a  considerable  area  of  land 
was  planted,  and  produced  well. 

The  lands  in  "Weakley  county  are  principally  worked  by  the  owners, 
or  under  their  immediate  supervision,  there  being  not  exceeding 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  under  the  control  of  renters.  The  pro- 
portion of  land  in  the  county  which  is  for  sale  is  quite  large,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  aver- 
age rental  for  land  is  as  follows :  Corn  and  cotton  land,  per  acre,  $4. 
The  usual  terms  of  renting  are  about  one-half  for  money  and  one-half 
on  shares.  The  average  prices  (compiled  from  numerous  reports)  of 
lands  for  sale  are  about  as  follows : 

Best  improved  land  per  acre $26  to  30. 

Medium  land,  "     "    12  to  26. 

Inferior  land,  "     "    6  to  12. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  are  one-third  cash,  the  balance  in  one  and 
two  years,  with  lien  reserved  on  land  for  unpaid  purchase  money.  The^ 
proportion  of  land  in  the  county  which  is  not  tillable  is  very  small 
mdeed  so  small  that  it  scarcely  admks  of  being  estimated.  The  un- 
tillable  land  is  confined  to  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  subject  to  over- 
flows. The  proportion  thus  subject  to  overflow  is  estimated  to  be  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole.        * 

Labor.    As  a  general  rule,  the  land-owners  work  their  own  farms, 
but  they  are  compelled,  of  course,  to  hire  a  good  deal  of  labor,  which 
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is  very  scarce  throughout  the  entire  county.  When  white  laborers 
can  be  secured  they  generally  prove  to  be  reliable,  but  it  is  the  unive^ 
sal  complaint  that  negro  labor  cannot  be  relied  upon,  hence  the  aoxiety 
of  the  people  to  have  introduced  a  goodly  number  of  white  men  and 
boys  who  are  willing  to  hire. 

Farm  Products.     The  following  averages  of  crops  are  given  by  in- 
telligent and  experienced  farmers,  and  may  be  relied  on : 

Com,  per  acre 30  bushels. 

Tobacco    "      800  lbs. 

Cotton      "       600  lbs.,  (aeed.) 

Wheat      " 10  buahela. 

Oata  "       20  bushels. 

Rye  "       15        " 

Peanuts    "       40        " 

Potatoes,  Irish,  per  acre 65        " 

Potatoes,  sweet,      "       100        " 

Gh'dgses.     Herds-grass  is  regarded  as  the  best  grass  in  the  county 
though  the  German  millet  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  estimation 
of  the  farmers.    Clover  also  does  well  in  places,  and  as  a  fertilizer  i* 
very  highly  thought  of.     The  Hon.  Emerson  Etheridge  informed  na 
that  he  never  failed  to  secure  a  good  stand  when  sowing  it  alone  upo^^ 
well  prepared  soils.      The  other  grasses  are  very  little  grown,  and  at* 
not  favorites.      The    estimated  average   yield  of  hay  is  as  follows  • 
Herds-grass,  per  acre,  1,750  pounds;  clover,  per  acre,  2,000  pounds   *' 
German  millet,  per  acre,  2,500  pounds. 

Sorglium.     This  cane  at  one  time  was  very  extensively  grown  in  th^^ 
county,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  abandoned,  owing  principally  t 
the  fact  that  it  is  deemed  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil. 

FruitSy  Vines  and  Berries.  Weakley  county  is  regarded  as  a  fair  fruit 
county,  though  there  are  no  market  orchards  of  any  consequence. 
Cherries  are  the  surest  crop.  Apples  are  subject  to  speck,  and  often 
fall  off  before  they  mature.  As  a  general  rule,  peach  trees  give  out 
in  a  few  years.  Pears  and  graixis  do  well  in  certain  localities,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  hilly  lands  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county 
would  grow  them  to  perfection.  About  seven  years  out  of  ten  plenty 
of  fruit  may  be  expected  with  reasonable  certainty.  The  wild  varieties 
of  grapes  do  well  all  over  the  county. 

Forest  Products.  Until » quite  recently,  very  little  attention  was 
paid  to  shipping  lumber  from  the  county,  but  of  lat«  the  large  and 
constant  demand  for  poplar,  white  oak  and  cypress  lumber  has  encour- 
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Bged  saw-mill  men,  who  are  extending  their  sawing  and  shipping  fa- 
cilities with  the  view  of  engaging  quite  heavily  in  the  business ;  at 
present,  however,  the  amount  of  lumber  which  is  being  shipped  is 
quite  limited. 

Stock.  Little  or  no  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  fine  stock.  Every  farmer  raises  some  of  the  common 
varieties,  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand,  but  very  little  is  raised 
for  foreign  markets.  Just  after  the  war  some  attention  was  paid  to 
raising  hogs,  Berksh ires  being  the  favorites,  but  within  the  last  year 
or  two  the  cholera  has  been  so  destructive  that  the  farmers  have  become 
discouraged  and  have  almost  abandoned  the  idea  of  raising  them. 

Markets.  The  principal  markets  of  the  county  are  Memphis  and 
Nashville,  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  North- 
western railroads. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1870  was  as  follows  : 
white,  16,886;  colored,  3,899;  total,  20,755.  As  before  mentioned, 
a  small  portion  of  the  county  has  been  cut  off  since  the  census  was 
taken,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  increase  will  bring  it  up  fully  to  the 
figures  given. 

The  People.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  quiet  and  civil,  and  well 
disposed  to  new-comers  and  immigrants,  particularly  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  citizens  and  identify  themselves  with  the  country. 

Immigraiion  and  Emigration.  There  has  not  been  a  heavy  immigra- 
tion to  the  county  since  1870,  but  the  people  seem  to  be  very  anxious 
to  welcome  settlers,  regardless  of  religious  and  political  proclivities. 
The  increase  in  the  population  since  1870  has  been  about  2^  per  cent., 
Ihe  new-comers  being  principally  from  the  counties  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see.    Some  few  families  have  also  left  the  county. 

Beads.  The  county  roads  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  there  is 
no  speedy  probability  that  they  will  be  much  better.  The  new  road 
law  is  a  perfect  failure,  since  the  people  seem  to  have  no  confidence  in 
its  feasibility. 

Railroads.  The  Nashville  and  North-western  Railroad  passes 
through  the  county  diagonally  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  passes  through  it,  running  on  a  line  a  lit- 
tle west  of  the  center,  crossing  the  Nashville  and  North-western  Road 
at  Martin's  depot,  between  Gardner's  Station  and  Raulston's.  The 
Memphis  and  Louisville  Road  just  touches  the  extreme  south-east  cor- 
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ner  of  the  county,  crossing  the  Nashville  and  North-western  at  McKeii- 
sie.     The  Memphis  and  Paducah  road  runs  just  west  of  the  county. 

Taums  and  Villages,  Dresden,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the 
center  of  the  county,  on  a  small  creek  which  runs  just  north  of  the 
town.  Its  population  is  variously  estimated,  but  will  not  exceed  500 
persons.  It  has  a  very  neat  and  substantial  court-house,  two  churdies 
(one  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  the  other  community  property),  and 
a  first-rate  brick  building  built  expressly  and  used  for  a  school ;  one  Mar 
sonic  lodge;  one  Odd  Fellows'  lodge;  one  newspaper  (the  West  Tennessee 
Democrat);  one  steam  saw  and  grist-mill ;  four  dry-goods  stores ;  four 
groceries;  two  drugstores;  six  saloons;  one  hotel;  a  wagon-maker's 
shop;  tinner's  shop;  tan-yard;  boot  and  shoe  establishment;  two  sad- 
dle and  harness-makers'  shops,  and  one  barber  shop.  Dresden  is  sup- 
plied with  eight  lawyers  and  six  physicians.  The  Nashville  and  North- 
western Railroad  runs  through  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  town. 
Gleason  is  a  depot  on  the  Nashville  and  North-western  Railroad,  about 
seven  miles  east  of  Dresden,  has  about  150  inabitants,  and  does  a  good 
business.  Raulston  is  a  depot  on  the  same  road,  is  six  miles  west  of 
Dresden,  and  has  about  .one  hundred  inhabitants.  Martin's  is  the 
crossing  of  the  Nashville  and  North-western  and  Mississippi  Central 
railroads,  is  nine  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Dresden,  and  is  just  being 
laid  out  for  a  town.  Gardner  is  on  the  Nashville  and  North-western 
Railroad,  twelve  miles  west  of  Dresden,  has  a  good  school,  large  brick 
hotel  building,  steam  grist-mill,  steam  saw-mill,  about  250  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  good  neighborhood  trade.  Mt.  Pelia,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Middleburg,  is  fifteen  miles  west  of  Dresden,  and  has  about 
70  inhabitants.  Dedham  is  twelve  miles  south  of  Dresden,  and  has  a 
very  small  number  of  inhabitants.  Scatterville  is  eight  miles  south  of 
Dresden,  and  is  also  a  very  small  place.  Pillowville  is  eleven  miles 
south-east  of  Dresden,  and  has  a  very  small  population.  Boyds- 
ville  is  eighteen  miles  east  of  Dresden.  Dukedom  is  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Dresden.  Palmersville  is  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Dres- 
den, and  has  about  40  inhabitants.  Latham's  is  eleven  miles  north 
of  Dresden,  and  has  about  25  inhabitants.  At  most  or  all  of  these 
places  there  are  post-offices,  blacksmith  shops  and  stores;  hence  are 
great  conveniences  to  the  people. 

Mills  and  Factories.  The  streams  in  the  county  are  very  sluggish, 
the  full  not  exceeding  seven  feet  per  mile,  but  there  are  several  good 
mill  sites  in  the  county,  and  some  very  good  mills. 

School  Statistics,     The  scholastic  population  between  the  ages  of  six 
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and  eighteen  is  6,129,  of  which  1,113  are  colored.  Twenty  white  pub- 
lic schools  and  one  colored  have  been  in  operation  during  the  scholas- 
tic year  beginning  first  of  September,  1873. 

CSlurcAe«.  Every  neighborhood  has  convenient  to  it  churches  repre- 
senting some  of  the  various  denominations  of  Christians;  there  are 
on  an  average  about  three  to  each  civil  district.  The  Methodists  and 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  are  more  numerous  than  the  other  denomi- 
nations, but  there  are  quite  a  respectable  number  of  Baptists,  and  a 
few  representatives  of  several  other  denominations.  Sabbath-schools 
are  kept  up  in  but  few  of  the  churches. 

Newspapers.  The  West  Tennessee  Democrat  is  the  only  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  county.  It  is  independent  in  tone,  liberal  in  principle, 
and  fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  what  it  believes  to  be  right.  It  has  a 
good  circulation,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the 
county  and  to  the  State. 
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Coal  measures,  41— ^lefined,  187— lower,  IW, 
192— upper.  189,  193— sections  of,  at  Coal 
Creek.  '207— at  Careyvillc.  '213— at  .Etna  mines 
194— at  Wilcox  mines,  199— at  Sewanee,  188. 

Coal  in  Anderson,  210— in  Campbell— in  Clai- 
borne, 47\>— in  Cumberland,  215.  670— in 
Fentress.  215,  ?20— in  Franklin.  723— in  Grun- 
dy. 191,  750— in  Himilton,  514— in  Marion, 
577— in  Morgan,  215.  599— in  Overton.  215, 
873— in  Putnam,    215,888— in  Rhea,    596— in 


nnaHHL-v  Itivir,  286-Dn   CLifCy  Creek. 
1  While's  CreeV.  196-Cle»r  Creak,  IBS 
l»nJ  Creek,  1W— Soddy  Creek.  19.i. 
L'uiaberlaaa  Table  Lntid,  1».  670-«f 
n'sjlidoe.  IM.tW.aH.ani. 
nvK.  Icue  of.  1%. 

ne».  iEtim,  lis— Coal  Crook,  20S,  155— 
lluttom.  ^O^-Uart'i.  HVi—Booeer,  IBS 
nwly's  JlZ-Kully'ii.  11l1-Mor«iiii,  196 
Ulc.  2(H— flDcy.  IM— I'oplir  Creek. 
iWi  Rap.  aM-Rqohwnod,  lB7-.'*nlo 
190— Sewaneo,  190,  TSO— Shoal.  Ii&- 
Criiok,195-ValMn,  IM,  WiWk,  199. 

iiinj:.  ™M  of.  301. 


"CroppDn."  3Sl-ii( 
Crops,  ■iDHlkr.  109- 
On>i««pnBr«llr. 

C™CrSok  vlill'i 


lae. 


count;  deiKriutionH. 
ion  of,  1112. 
ty  dencrlptian*. 


im. 


Camberland  countT.    genenil  deacrlption  of, 

«^. 
CamberlADd  City,  766. 
Cumberland  "  "" 

CamberlADd 


23S.303. 

I  Ohio  Kailniad,  »B. 

i^uinDeriana  uap,  de>icrlptioa_iiI^475^ 

CamberUod  Unp  Fur 

Camberland  Gap  iron  oia.ai. 

Camberland  Huun tain  or  TabU  Lund.  S-oli- 
mate  of,  13  -geology.  tO-soil.  M,  663— iranat 
of,  112  dexBriiitloa  of,  lU-grapeaon,  ISS- 
iron  ore  of.  W,  13a. 

Cumberland  Hirer.  SSS-lenttb,  2ST  fall,  28T- 
Bhuali,  2S0  to  2!»— iraproTamiilit  br  elask 
water.  S97-  cmt  of.  297-  trade  of,  SOe-ooal  of. 
Sta    goiemmentaidfoT.  301. 

Cumberland  UniveniU'.  1011. 

Camberland  Hiver  vaiiej.  BSO. 

Cfpreio.  Te. 


P.  laU. 


H.  E'..'lt 
of^84a. 


of,  SIO— manuhc- 


.'alley.eil. 

orox'  and  assnciatad  minerali,  ZU— 
.f.  219. 

nini'f.  213— KeoloRV  uf.  29— history  of. 
iui|ia>iie!i.  244.  246— force  «mplDyed, 
9— nrudui't.  21H.  Z4V. 

f.  iat.  ma. 

»  Cure,  i>'>9. 

MinrinR.lIlS. 

llidae.xJ..->2U. 

('alley.  244. 

uolunv.  4U,  N4it,  368— goil  of,  6S.  9S3. 


0— KliipmentK  from  Memphis  and 
;.  101,^2.  lliS—cnit  of  production, 
■ " -  •"'     jfCentral  Ba- 


1^^    Talue..fvr[ 
ivid    nr,    Mc 
eHnd\V^eftTen 


r  towns  of  Tipton,  1IB4. 


reSti. 


pie,  SI. 
»a.  ll:i. 

^hurd,  iron  ore  uf.  221. 

-hard  Mountain.  662. 

riM,  U,  bis. 

IHT  ivntaae  of  in  diS*rent  brMila  of 

t'lU.  f.l. 
:  roanty.  leneral  detorlpUoD  of.  1090. 

David.  901. 
..  iron  ore  bank,  ZU. 


e.'Sfil 


Dairy  farmini 
Dandrid,  ' 
Darideoi 

soil  of,  oa. 
Danville.  796. 

Deatha,  per  cent,  of  in  llnitsd  SUtei,  2S. 
Devil's "Sme.  37. 

Deratnr  county,  general  deacri^lOQ  of,  KM 
DuKalb  county.  ECDoral  deaoription  of,  T 

■oil  of,  60. 
Debt,  per  capita.  393. 
DeedKortrnat.  laWKrelatincto,  399. 

Uevoa°cattle,  ll'l32.'l31,aiS,65S. 
Diamond  dHJl.  247. 
Dividiona,  oatuml,  of  Tenneuaa.  2. 
DiTisiona.  ciril.  of  Tenneiww,  6. 
Uiaoraui  of  rainfall,  20. 
DioEaon  county,  genen 

aoil  of.  60. 
Diiun'a  Sprinf*.  92).  Kl. 


decor)  ption  of.  TOl— 


uugwood,  ft,  W. 
(onnelly'a  Bank,  iroi 
>oTer.  GS6. 


>rift,aeeOraiise6and. 


I  Narrow  Qauae  Railmad.  3 
Cave.  81«. 

ity.  aeneral  desaription  of. 

lawna  In  Dret  oaODtr, 


nf6S. 

"is.'™ 


Early  settle  me  nU,  TGS. 

EarthoDBkaa,  affacta  of,  IIIB,  USE.  IIM. 

Boat  feuneaaee,  vallay  of,  S4-«leTation  of,»- 
Ranarnl  deaoription  of,  4S3— hiatory,  W— 
phyaioal    (eofraphy.    4i— monntaina.  IBS— 


,  42»-cI>maU.43D-bealth,  min 


EJ«eEuld  .Ti 


BieviitiDils  in  MoDUomirr  trunnCr.  US. 
Klk  Fork  Vulley.  IW-iroii  nre  of.  SS6. 
'"""'-"         ■■  ■'ialariai,79a-»hoBUof,2J8. 

fef""'"' 


ElkKivar 

ElkUivor  Vilky.  Wl. 


Imbrro  CottoD  Paetoir.  11] 
Bianry  Birsr,  199,  OCD. 
BiDory  Rivar,  Littli,  ZD3. 
HpinrBUD  ijpriniia,  811. 
BpaamaitlU,27f. 
grin.76S. 

grron  io  reUlion  to  railroa 
Eiay'ji  Obts,  938. 
BiUbrMk,  Prure«8or,  2M. 


^S^SO 


]  Spnnn,  T33. 
spUonlaird.  401. 


FactorioK,  Mttnn.  183.  .^27.  STB.  583, 810,  832.  fSS. 

Tm.  7S6,  789. 805.  VK.  9BS.  987, 1101,  lllS.  11S7. 
F«^'irie»,  wnoloD,  M2, 537. 610,  713. 7«.  7B9.  857 

Farin.  mte1Iiirenccon..162— prodiict<af.tl3— av 
erwto  vk-lif  of  proiliiuM.  4ll-pn>duct3  of  it 
^WuHirennssces.  1118. 
Fttrra,  Kcnvral  produpts  nnd  yiald  of  or 


360. 817.  II 
iihin.afil. 
il  doseriplii 


1164—1 


F:iyctb>vilk'. 

Fontheni.  "hii _    . 

-rrom  Knoxville,  564. 
Funeeii,  cediir.  dnrubilit;  of.  818— ahastnut.  7( 

— jtone  ttnte:  cost  of.  877. 
Fantreri  eountj.  *uil  of.  67. 315. 
Fantrtiw  county.  itiinorBl  description  of,  714. 
Fire-elnr,  365.  723,  785, 932, 
Fim  78.      . 
Fi*hi;n[verHitr.690. 
FlBwtonee,  Ml. 
Flat  buala,  285. 


Farm   im  prove  men  td    in    DiiTidson.  677  — in 

^Msnrjr.  838. 

PBriD  labor— BOO  onnnt;  despription. 

Farm*,  abandonod  60.  TM.  UT^of  Eiii-t  Ten- 
neoAW.  35.'«-ia  Hiddlo  TcnnoBBM.  A^.  021- 
in  W  est  Tonnu.'Wtc,  359— value  of,  409-jiver- 

BEH  BilD.  409— ""'"h.r  ..r    inB,^.n.ll     k_.,.,Rt. 

of,3Jl,S7B-in 


„,     „....0B  forlBpk  of  railmads, 

367-rrum  doK»,  Ste-from  wantof  capitfll.SeO 
-from  wint  of  homo  markets,  SSa-from 
fencing,  SSIt-fromwunt  of  Rood  labor.  361. 

Parmeri.  ■innii.  wantod.  »86— condition  nf,  351. 


Flatwoodt  a  roup,  44— soil  6S. 

Plinly  soils.  60. 

Floor,  KUpenorily  of.  96.  433 — sbipmenta  It'on 
D.iTldsnn.  6»l— from  Mont^omerf.  S52-from 
Bedford-see  traatpart-Uion-railriMda,  SOS- 
Food,  relation  of  lo  population.  51. 

Ford,  A.  C,  11. 

Forked  D^-er  Kiver,  37G,  1032. 1126. 

ForKB  Mountnin,  5+1. 

Formatiun-,  dofiTcd,  2&~tBbIs  of,  ZS. 

Fort  Uoaaiwn,  S3S. 

Food,  cbe-iji.  effects  on  population,  54. 

Franklin.  ^1. 

Franklin  county.  Koneral  description  ot  Itt- 


frost— iwrioJ  b, 


DavidKOn,  63^ 

Fruit,  dried-see  small  indastries. 

FurniuHf— Bear  Sprini,  238.  303.  931— BroWBa- 
port,  238,  10i2-BrnJley,  231-Clark.  23S.  930 
—Ba^honfr,  231— Cumberland,  238,  3(B-CoD- 
berUnd  Qy,.  231,  481-Davar,  S38.  300.  911- 


d30-Mounl  ^'smo^.  :«B.238.  S5.3-:Japiert,  i_ 
Onkdale.  231-ftoi'k«ood  No-..  1  and  2,  m  to 
2»l'-RoaKhandR«iidr  ?3S,303,931  -aewanee. 


Furnae. 

aa^tan.JudKeWm.,93. 

oLlliLtin.Ms!  ' 

Gentry  Hill.  f'S.. 

UeoloHy.  26— rplnOon  of  tbe  farm  to.  47. 

Ueulogy  of  counties— aeo  i-omity  detcriptions. 

tiibnon  eouaty,  iivneral  description  of.  1069. 

tiibHini$prinfR<,«6a. 

Uileii  county,  (onoral  deecripUon  of,  T35— toil 

or61-«nipesiu,16!, 
aiiineni.  704.  a>S. 

»lndc*.  or  Rbidy  pbccs,  65, 875, 1015, 1143. 
'llnde  Limestone. :». 


Uoose  Creek.  950. 

aoidon.  Dr.  W.  H..  47.  916. 

Qotd  meville.  921. 


f,  157. 159.  ie»- 


tnd  Table 


167-l.run 

Iliehlimd    Rim.  _. 

Land.  1&1— in  CenlL...     _ 

TcnnoBBvi'.  164— in  CiiToll.  1035— in  Croi-kett, 
1012-in  Humilton,  512-in  Lincoln.  SOt-io 
Knni.]6>-inMndison.tl36-in  Monttomary. 
IW-  in  Moore,  S63— in  MorgaD,  591— in  Bhel- 
by,ll65- 

•--■■--._  |l2.-barreti  or  prairie. 


112    1 


will.  112— wbiti 


r.  llS-crah 


red  ttip.  m-Muniarian  cra-s.  IIS— OermaD 
millet.  Il.i—E<ivi>t1an  and  Mirsonn  millet.  115 
-orchard,  115-reJ  olover.  lie-tlmothy.  117- 
bluo,  117-luoerne  or  alfala,  118-IUlian  rya. 
119. 
Graaso— see  ganarat  daasriptiona  of  eonntias. 


Qnasr  CoTa,66S. 
OnwT.  Valley,  S5S. 


QrMt  Bald.  «1<. 


Hnnnrian  gnm,  IIS. 
Hnmboldli.  lOTS' shipment  of  cotb 

-  Mil.  sii. 
HnatiDHloD  and  otber  towng,  1031 
HaDU*itle.fiai. 
Hurrleane  Sprlni 


iin.lU^iu  Hardin.] 

lood.  1012. 

K  eeuioD,  lea^h  of.  18 


Hukberr;.  S 
UsirMoonl^ 
H:>nibtiEht  U 


atcriptioa  er.SOO— 
eiDripUon  of,  EM. 


t  Hock,  < 


lardemsn  connty.  general  deaeiiptioD  oT  I07T. 

[udin  countT,  Eensrnl  dsBeriptian  or,  10S5. 

Urpcth  tjhaale.  228,  2M.  29&. 

Urpetb  Kidse,  671. 

■■rpeUi  River,  974,  671-nuTOwg  of,  642, 70S. 

Urrin  Salpbur  SpriDi,  WI. 

UrtaTillo.951. 

iDtcbio  Kirer,  lOSfl,  l]2e,  1181. 

'  Hkini  coaotT,  (anaral  deserlptloD  of,  G34~ 

»i!i?f "'" 

•'-.  104.  " 

ne,  R.  y.,  306. 

I«,  86. 

Itb  of  Tanaexaeee,  6,  2S— of  Eut  Tennet- 

B.  431  ,4ST-iD    Hiddla  TannaBBaa.  6!£-ln 
>v»t  Tennemies,  1024,  IMO,  10(5,    1064,  118. 
Heivy  «par— see  Barrtea. 
HBOryvlTle,  TS3. 

HendenoD  county,  renaral  deieripUon  of.  1101. 
Haory  conntr.  jeneral  deaoriplion  of, 

Hickmsn  countf,  general  daaoription  of,  TCI— 
_Boil.  flO-iocieU  of,  TM. 
Hickon'  Vulley.  3!i,  982. 

Hiihland  Him,  62S— area.  3— olaTaUoD,  8    f- 
olonr,  40-eoil>,  eO-grasMa  on,  US. 

B'  hlandputare,  60. 
'sbaDk.2U. 
illfiboro,  mi. 
illham,  866. 
ind-a  Valley,  658. 
IwaBnae  River,  JSS. 
UK*  ID  TenneMM,  12B,  US. 
ulcton  MoDDlain,  64*. 


nmeipUD  Kooda,  lea  amaller  iodOftriM  and 
manafiHtitrea,  hoiuebold. 

in  TannaBBaa,  174-pradaot,  ITl,  179.  iW 


iraea,  133, 

iraeB.  liKtof  iranortad,  US. 

irve*.  blooded,  breaden  of,  (TO. 


r,  261. 717, 9T5, 108B,  1093. 

itff.ie. 


IiDr<>ti<Ml  horHee,  123. 
lDdiaQ.'..iD.95. 

InBODc,  Tunnc^eHoBpitnlfor.eST. 
iDAtitntioQ*  of  learnixE.  38.1. 

uranfD  on  ^  ^\i2iL„a   Cl 


nbarland 


Iri«b    pnW 
Tnblo  Ll__ 

Iron.  BlatislioP,  iaO-boiler,  238-conBattiptioii 
of,  220— prod  net  in  United  lilate).  2il— pro- 
dnot  in  Hroul  Britain,  aa-copinity  of  fnr- 
nanw  in  [Iniled  tJtatM.Zn-ptadaet  of  Ten- 
aeaieo.  22S-beIt«  the.  2U-balt.  eutorn.  S2 
— furnacoa  in  easlBm  belt.  ZH—DireitBnt 
bclt,2tl— nirnaooaln  CyeBtone  bBlt.227— for- 
nneo*  in  But  TonnaBBca,  231— wetterD  bait, 
tbe,  23&— fariiaaafl  la  the  weatern  bolt,  23»- 
c'u't  of  makiDf.  ZS4,  239.  £10,  481,  797, 10G3- 
BdvantaHBB  (or  makiajt  in  Tonnenae, — of 
Tennoitee  and  Ponnsrlvania  com  pared,  StI 
— manafactara,  B£— fnmaoo  charge  at  Rook- 
wood,  196— uF  Carter,  4T1— of  Van  Buren.WS 
-of  Wajne,  976-of  Decatur,  1062. 4n-of  Clai- 
borne, 47»-of  LawnrnK.  7S8-or  MoDtcom- 
crj.863-of  Stewart.  936— of  Lewis.  T96^f 
Perry,  880— of  John  bod,  a4&-or  Blonnt.  461- 
ofUarinn,  .^78-of  Coffaa.  K9-of  Cumber- 
land.670— of  OickBon,  716— of  Hiakiiinn,7SS. 

Iron  on,  belli  of,  SQ—eaatarn  belt.  SIO—Dto- 
utone  belt,  Z!S — weBlarn  belt.  33fr— munclie 
Wn  mainotito)  Dyeitona,  3»-Bro«n  Beina 


Limonile)  HacnaUte.  tt.3»-Li- 
,  jas-UamatiteTaS.  3»— Clayilone, 
ttriz  of.  ae-Um'a  bank.  Si-Orock- 


I,  223-Uamatitc 

'rizor.ae-Ui . 

trpe'B  bank,  S24-T«llica,  2S-fibot, 

^T^f  aHfr  Mmm  Island,  £n-of  Cnmbor- 
lunfl  Table  Land.  2SS-cost  of,  237.  231,239. 
24D,241-in  Middle TanneBsee.  eSO-ot  Bom- 
P>BB  Cove,  61S-or  Hendenon  coDnti.  4a&-af 
Kiokman.  7»-orHamlltaD.  S14. 

Iron  bollB.  timber  in.  2U. 

Iron  limci'lone,  35,551. 

IronMDuataii>.i44. 

IWlian  Beea.  175. 

Italian  rya-fraaa,  119. 

Jaokabaro,  469. 

JackaoD  and  other  lownf  in  Hadiaon,  1UT. 
Jaekaon  cennty,  general  daaoriptioD  ot  771. 
Jamaa  conntr.  nneral  der«ripUon  of,  G38— 1»- 

ology  of.  ST—Boil,  58. 
JameilowD,  714. 

jt^y 'cattle,  132, 435,  &5S. 

JeSereon  ean«ty,  general  daiaripttOD  ot,  640— 

noloiry,  32. 
JlSinBon  connty,  deaaription  of,6U. 
Jobnnin  ronnty  valley,  643. 
Jobnion  City.  616. 

JobDBOn*illa.TS7. 
onea.  Gov.  i.  C,  309,  909, 
Jonefboro,  615. 

Kelly  coal,  198. 


Index. 


KuobbrHeBioo.SSl. 

Knoi  .^ouTitT.  »nar>l  dsrcripliOD  of.  MS. 

II  Saodatone,  KaoK  Sbftla 

DUX  S;.ti<i^t<ia«,  ;!0-».>iI,  ST. 

ngx  .-^lialc.  XV.  &lo, 

nuifille,  .T62-trftdc    of,    Sdt-hiawrr,   660— 

KOolDity,  S4— diiiries.  IW-viiUej  of.  558. 

noiTille  Iron  Ci.i<".«"»-  9in 

noxcillii  C>r  Con 


Lalmr.  in  But  Tannciwn.  SSa-oonndand.  SSI 

— effocts  of  home  market*  on,  367 — reipeotB- 
bilil;  of,  :nO-'pra|isrt;  aOeotad  br  intalli- 
genE<or,3e9    want  of.  reiDediBd.Sel. 

Lafayetl*  808.' 

Larranffe  Oroap,  M. 

LacTODKe  Iran  Wurke,  930. 

Lake  coanty.  Reneral  deicripUon  of.  IIIB. 

Lakes  in  Uanood  couotT,  1096. 

Landi.  di  tIiiod  nU  affwU  of.  3^. 

Laoda,  price  of  (EMtTanauiee)ln  Anderson, 
455-in  Blount,  W»-in  Bradley.  Wl-in 
Campbell.  MS— in  Carter,  1T1— In  Clalborna. 

jTH-^in   r\u.lra    tS&^^in   Hwm^n^      VA in     Uam^ 


Morgan,  5eO-in  Polk,"  594-in  fthea,  SW-^n 
Rouno,  S99-in  Scott.  60Z-in  SeriBr.  605— In 
Sedoalcbie.  60T— in  Snllivan.  Sll — in  Union. 
CIS—in  Wuhlnrton.  616. 
Landa,  prise  uf  {Middle  fen nsaaee)  in  Bedford, 
azS-in  Cannon.  63S-ln  Chsatbam,  613-in 
Ctve61-lnDaTidflon.67T-inUiokKin.T04- 
in  UaKaib.  TIO— in  Fontreae.  T18— in  Frank- 
lin. TSI-in  (liloH.  739-in  (trnndF.  TlH-in 
Hlokmau.  T53-iu  UuufLnn.  TflS-ia  Hum- 
phroy>,Tfi6-inJack9un,TTT— iaLawroaie.TSa 
in  Ln»i«.  7Vli-in  Lincoln.  SOI-ln  Uuoon.  8IU 
in  Murshnll.  S21— in  Mnnry.  S91-in  Hont- 
■omery.  Wi-io  Moore.  Seo-in  Urerton.  Wi 
—in  Purry.  STO^n   Patnani,  890-1     "   '      * 


iTilani 


c.SSl- 


1   Will 


n  Smith,  ltl6— 
«9.  912-~in  Vnn 
n  Wayne,  S73- 


■  P-.'  21*. 
Lewis  o 

of.eo. 


lument,  fti. 
ty,  general  desoriptlon  of,  TB-m 
.nd  Maury  eon  n  Let  couparMli  IK. 

'"  1113. 


me  hydraulic,  37.  aSl.n7  STS.l 

I  county,   general  deMrlption  ( 
>r.  Kame  aeTn  Uilea-giape*  of.  L 
J  county  whuky.  BBS. 

1  80.  '  ■ 

lor  lnd«  of  NMhrille.  «S-of 
_.anljr  B96. 
Little  Smorr  River  202. 

.itUe  Sequatchie  Valley.  102. 
.itheetrotion  Canadenm,  40. 
•ilboatrotlon  Llmeatone.  ne  OorsI  LimeaU**. 

'  '0  atnck,  m. 
'ing.  pnee  of.  483. 
'initton  886. 
_.:ko-John  93. 
ioe«9,  toe  Bluff  Loam. 
troeaSl  .801. 


L>nda,i>rice  of  (Weat  Teaneuee)  In  BoDtnn, 
ICaS-in  Carroll.  lOM-^n  Deeatur,  1019-in 
DTer.lOST— in  Fayette.  loeS— in  Uibaun,  1013 
-In  llardemi.n.  1081-in  Hardin.  lOBO-in 
Bayirood.  llOO-in  llendereon,  1107-Hn  Hen- 
ry, llll-in  Uike,  U21-in  Lauderdale.  1128 
-in  MadiFoit.  ll^-in  McNairr,  1144-in 
Obioo.  llfiO-in  Shelby,  llT3-ia  Tipton,  1182 
-^D  Woiiklcy.  1189. 

Landa,  rentol;  see  county  degpriptiona. 

Lando.  prIi-B  of.  anomaloua,  522,  640,793.949- 
ae'cetcd  by  railronil".  a'lH. 

Lands,  nffecled  by  dn>n«ht.  66,  848.  962. 

Lands,  protected  from  Gri*.i,  iiNi,ravad.92S. 
Landa,  improvement  of,  %^t. 
Lands.  cHUiio  of  low  privi-,  A.'. 
Lands,  oores  ]>a8ea»ed.  400. 

nch  ealtivsted  for  Iho  lubor  l'Iii- 


r,  farming.  %5. 


Knox  Dolomite. 


■inOrerl.in.872— in 
:011-in  Henry,  1118 
I  Bedford.  S32-*e* 


ronce,7S9-in  Slooro.gi 

WnrroD,  968-in  Wilso 

-in  Mnnttrnmery.  SM 

facto  rii'K. 

UanafactarinR  indnatriea,  413.  __ 

ManufatTtunm  himaehold.  3S.<(.  n4.  6S3  G69.  TU 

717,  H12.  7W.  3J7,  873,  9(4.  Ilftt-inanano*  of 

M«".  chSmct^'ofT-W.'"'' 


el  Hill.  707. 
t\  Creek  Falla. 
A  Cove.  954. 


I  of  Mompbll,  1170. 


Index. 


Ukrion 


ml  despription  of,  5W— 


.„ ."■S.'S""' 

H>rynlle,  460. 

JUrlilo.  !■>,  25a,  259,  501— of  HuwUns  ciiunty, 

636-Jn  Fmnklin,  m-in  Lawreno*.  im-Aa 

Lincoln.  800. 
MBTkci"  honn".  impoflimcc)  of,  365. 
Minitanll  ronnly.  senont  ilfKcHplioD  of.  815. 
H&ry  Sharp  CoUeie,  T33. 
Mn-t.  793.  _ 

Hunn'  connly,  genDriil  detirription  of,  g2S— snil 

at,  o5— prOBTBBa  of  •grii/ulturo  in.BSl— forin- 

Hiynanlvihe,  S13. 

McBrid»'H  Sprinm.  659. 

Hagm.  i  C'l.,  eaal  mine,  ZIO. 

UcEwoa'a  Snringa.  ID03. 

HePartftDd;  Major,  2TS,  S80. 

HoMinDTilEE.  m. 

MiMinnville  nad  Manehester  RniErond,  333. 

McKsDiiB.  1037. 

MoMiDD  cOQDty,  eenernl  doncriptioa  of.  1T9. 

HcNuiry  county,  general  dcFCriptlon  uf,  IIM. 

Hudon  lands  ID  Bedfurd.  &2S. 

Medi£mSeS'wll«Kt,'OT.  8S2. 

Heirs  coantr.  Koneral  ducription  of,  586. 

M6mphi«.ll7(AMifrowth.  1171 -iUlrade,  1173 


Hampbis  and  Paduoob  Aailn>»d.  SO. 
Uemphli  and  KDUivilte  Railroud,  ZI6. 
Mempbia  uid  Bolcigh  BDilruud,  SIT. 


Mobile  and' Ohio  Railroad,  3». 

UontcoiODry  coanCr,  Reoeral  deaoription  of. 

^-elevation  of.  Mft-ioilg  of,  SO-grapoi  in, 

Moore  lonnlj.  aenerBl  de«ripUon  of.  S»— »oHb 


Monan . 

of.  215. 
Moi^n  minw,  196. 


Horriatown.Wl. 
Mort^  Uif  ! 
Houy  Creek, 


511. 
nouni  warmol.  1030, 
Uoantaln  nut,  9S3. 
Mountain  TinHKUme,  41— soil  of,  AT. 
Moantaln  makins  formationi,  30. 
Honntain  sidea  comparative  fOrtiUtr,  477,  448. 
Honie  Creek,  £80. 
Halberrr.sa. 

Halberr  Creek,  in  Linooln,  SOI. 
Ualbsrry  Creek  and  Vallej,  ia  Eanoook.  631. 
.  Hulea  in  TeDnaaHO,  129. 
Marfreeaboro,  36,902. 

Hoacle  Bhoali.  27T—i>ork  on,  Z7S— cott  of  iin- 
provement,  280. 

Napier'a  Farnaoe,  238,  797. 
Narrowi  of  Barpeth,  MZ,  70fi. 
NuIiYille,  6%— edacaUoDal  adTautace*.  68T— 
trade,    891— manulactnrea,  896— newipapcr*. 


rai  »£riii 
ddleTiiB 


NaahTille,   ChatUnooga  and  Bt.  Loaii  Rmll- 

road,  320. 
NaahTille,  ooal  flrat  nwd  in,  iB9— eoninmiiUoB 

of  cuBl  in,  !m. 
Seu'dniore.  W7. 


(oii.611-iD  Ilawkina,  53e-iD  Rhea,  a96-iQ 
Roane,  S99-in  Scott,  6IS— In  Sequatnhie.  608 
-in  UuioD.  614-iu  Waaliincton.  SlT-ia 
Clar,651-in  Cumberland,  ew-in  DeSalb. 
T13~ln  Fentreaa,  T20-ln  Hoaaton,  TSfr— in 
Hamphreiia.  769— in  Lawrenee.  TB8— Haeon. 
813— in  Overton.  S73-in  Perry.  tBO-in  Pat- 
nam.  88g-ii]  Van  Baren,  9»-ln  White,  968- 
in  Decatur.  1052-in  Hardin.  lOM-in  Wett 
Tanneane.  1022.  Sea  chaptara  on  ooal.  iron, 
wpperand  other  mineraU- part  i.,  pp.  IS! 

Hinerala — cnnl,  183—  iron  area,  220— eoppenui. 
213— (Old.  265— lead  ure,  266— line  oiec.  267- 
black  oxide  of  nisnceaeae,  268— iron  pyrilea, 
288— lOpperae,  269— barytea.  270— gypanm,  270 
— aaltnetro.  2T1— petrolenm,  271— apaom  aalla. 
StJO-bluoatone.  2:4--li([nite,  J72-4Jnni.  274. 

Mineral  eharcoat.  193. 

Mineral  Witora,  271.  455.  4W.  4«£.  469.  471,  480. 
491.  sae.  556.  590. 697.  603,  fllO,  fllB,  623.  M7. 669, 
S75.  T14.  721.  TSl.  756,  811.  SU.  674.  S80. 1889, 
904.  M6,  989. 10)3. 1092. 1113, 1197. 1187. 

Hiuiaaippi  and  Tenneuee  R^road.  314. 

HiHiaaippi  and  New   Oileani  RaibDad,  841— 

HhHi^ippi''Biair,  I'lS^  m6. 


ir.  941, 341 


MsKHrn  tiaioitone,  38,  lOT-eoU  of.  «S. 
Nicholaon,  Prof.  H„  un  cattle,  ISt. 
Nimble  Vrtllj  112. 


Oooae  Gronp.  JB—ln  Jahnaon;  51S~raoflu  ilata 
in  ScTler,  180-fold,  »6-TiTeT,  343-Talley, 

Oil  from  eottoQ  Med,  101.  11T9— thim  blaok 
■hale,  714,  72S— in  Dlckaon.  271— aprinci  la 
Fentreaa.  73- well  in  OTetton,  271,  674. 

"Old  fleldi."  781.  ata. 


Index. 


Or^imrd  wrtat,,  UG. 

Ornbariiiul'b'ul.'i't 
ff7— on  ■ilioeone  bo 

OaMT"  orinse,  HOT. 

Orerton  Mant;.  ■ 
IKWI,  EU— eoil,  07. 

Orerton,  Dr.  Jan 


iiieMse;436-onaUraoiIi. 
1,60. 

inaral  ]  detoriptiali,    SMI— 


Putarue  nn  Camtaerland  Table  Load,  68S. 
P»m«,  J.  K,  11.  _ 

Peu^hes  od  illiceooa  solla  \   SO-in  HoutOD, 

PoHb  treu,   loDsevlt;  of  on  tilioeoiu  loiU, 


fcine.  TSV. 

teiitUry.  6S7. 

Poople,  opcupation  of,  41 

Poopl8»'  College,  458. 

r. . ^..onet.-'  '■ 

91. 


Porn  BDnnly.  icneta.!  deacripUoD  Of>  8TB. 
pBrBEmmon,  91. 

Peo>n|rlTBni«na  in  Dioksoa,  TM. 
Petralenm,  ZH— (see  ulao  oil). 
P  erce  LimeiloDe,  36. 

-    PJtOTills.  ira. 

P  nBTood.  756, 

P  ner  Ulnea.  19S. 

Pine*  RidsBX.  ST. 

P  Uabnivh,  229,  240. 

P  UBburgb  Inndias,  1088. 

PImne  Trsc,  Be. 

Plmobr  vieldiDK  baser,  ITS. 

PlanlaflDD  sTitem,  350, 

F  atanu  land  of  We>t  TenanenM,  lOlS. 

Poaahontu,  657. 

Point  Bnmaidc.  288. 

Polk  FODQty,  leneral  deaoiiptioll  of,  S«3. 

Poll?.  409^ 

PouiejtmimtBli.  1166. 

Poor  Volltr,  556. 

Poor  Valley  Ridire,  473. 

Poplar,  B7. 

Poplar  Croeli  Coal,  204. 

Fopnintion,  4<fi-br  FoanticL  lOt. 

Porter'i  Creek  OroDp— aoe  PlatiroodB  Folmfc- 

Porter's  rioeyard,  157. 
Port  Royal.  847. 


Potlors'  elar.  204. 

FoQllrj  trmlB  in  Kdoi,563. 

Powder  mill,  «43. 

Fowell'i  Mountaia,  37-«oil  of,  ST. 

PowBll'a  River,  32.  813. 

Fowrll'aRidn,  fi29. 

Powetl'a  yaller.  35.  467. 474-aoil  ot  flS-brm- 

Inn  In,  478. 
Powell's  Vallejr  MiniuB  aod  KaaobotoHnv 


Co.,  214. 
Prairie  ktiub,  112. 


Propert/,  tainblc. 
Profit  of  faming. 
Paloslii.  T42, 
Pordy  and  n 


.._  jf  timbar,  91. 
.  Island.  1169. 
irine,  756, 

ml  inon  not  WKLtsJ,  S97. 
,blB.  409. 


I,  1117. 


towt 


IaiiT.1147. 


.1  daaBrtptioD  of,  88^ 
Prri'w8'.''SriB3!'Ma^how  te'teli.SG*. 
Qaineea.  S20. 
Raccoon  HaDdtain,  193,  SOT. 


Knilroade  aa  an  s«ent  of  deTclonment.  SCB. 

Rttilromla,  Brownsville  and  Ohio.  316— Cain 
and  TanncssBB,  347— Cincinnati  SoDtbem. 
S47~Cinoinnati,  Cnmberland  Oap  and 
ChBrlostOD,32S— Cnmberland  andObio.SIB— 
Duck  RiTBT  Valley,  348-Dnoklown  Sarrew 
Gautn.  349-Ea8t  tenneaue.  Virginia  and 
Ueoritia,  M8-Knpivill«  and  CbarTeabn,  « 
-Lonjan  Ib,  NashTille  and  Qrut  Senthn. 
334— M cHiDtirilleandManebealer. TW  Man 
pbi<  and  Cbarletton.  342— Mempbii  and  ?a- 
ducab.  .34S-MBniphia  and  KdoitUIi,  IK- 
MemimLS  and  HAJe<'.->i-  ^7 — w ;«-:-. j._i  .-j 
~      IFIWB,  S44-)lj 


Orli 


j9(iMippi  CentrKl  and  Hm 

UabilesndOhio.SaS— NafhiiUa 

Cbattnnonga,  314— Nafbiilla  and  Kortb- 
—   -"    "-  -  ■^  ■RnwelFille.SB 


Ji,  fflO-Owensboro 

-Book wood  Narrow  Gang*,  349-~Ronn\ 

and  Jefforaon.  326. 63S-St.  Lonia  aod  BonU- 
eMtem.  331— Tenneaae*  Central.  317- TenB«- 
aae  and  PaaiBe,333-TenDec]ieB  Coa!  and  RaU- 
rnad  Companj,  331— Wlncbealer  and  Ala- 
bama, 333. 

Railroadu,  oSeBt  of.  305— aarty  bi'tnrT.SOS,  S13 
—milBa  of  in  United  .StnUu.auti-iuTennenee, 
S13— raUtion  to  ponulalion.  314~effeeU  on 
prisBs,  387~TBlue  at.  396— narrow  jniuB,  44$ 
-inWentTennpi-BB,  348. 

Rails.  Bhastnnt,  705— ceclar,  632,  818,  819. 

vis— fnli  of  in  diOerent  lonea,  IS— bll  of 


!,  18-n 

l»-periodiB  fall  of, 
RamiB  plant,  10G7. 
Ranches,  982. 
RangB  for  stoek.  mon 
Racorda,  eurions,  917 
Red  BoiUn([  Springa, 


rBd. 

"     lolOT 


reclaimed.  963— ne  al>7i 


.  116. 


•s&i 


leelfoot  Lako, 


mnty,  general  dewription  of.  59t. 

.-on  Company,  235. 

Lhea  Springi,  597. 

lictaland  Creek,  coal  on,  1%. 

Udge,  the,  »37, 

Lidpei.  Piney,  57. 

lid  ley  Limeatone.  36. 

la  In  Landordalc.  1131, 
i— soils  of,  62— strata  of. 

Roads'  in  Eajt  TensBgecs,  356— in  Middle  Ten- 

Roans  oonnty,  genaral  dsaBriptian  of,  597, 

Roaring  BiTBr,  872. 

Robert  Donnell  Institnto,  733. 

Bobartson  connty,  general  deimripUon  of.  889— 

whiskey  buaineaa  of,  895,  8S8-»oil  of,  LoVW 

Carbon  iferons,  68. 
Rooks  of  economical  nsB, 

alatea,  280— millstones,  360— by 


—millstone!,  360— bydrani 
I.  Sei-aaadstonBe,  2»,  261 


Rookwood,  234, » 
naee,  229-ohai, 
gsnge  railroad.  % 

Rocky  River  Valley,  an 

Bogeravilla,  31,  35,  536. 

RagersTille  and  Jeflfarao 

Rooflag  Elatei,  29.  280. 

Ropar'a  Knob.  1003. 

Boaabnry'a  Ridga,  31. 


,  668— coal  mtnea,  197S— (hr- 


Railn)ad.SaS,IW. 


Bon'  towhnd,  283. 
BotatioD  of  iropa,  1112. 
Batten  limsatDne,  42,  43-10 

■rmn  uind. 
" -d  Rakdr  ytini«e«,  5 


Bowlii 
SntEerl 


1.  LebkDOD  and  MuhTille. 

Skle  Creek  CobI  Uiaet.  196. 

8*l«n.T33. 

S^ne  Creek,  925. 

Salt  CommaD,  ZTI. 

Saltpetre.  271. 

Salt  Wells  204,  271,  4Sft,  98). 

Sandstone.  SoUi  of.  tl. 

Eandr  Hailn.  61. 

Swsaftw.  88.  in  Obion  1160. 


Index.  ix 

Soil  of  Tioeitiirda,  LW.  158. 161. 18*. 

boils,  infloonce  un  natiunn,  M— oliuiiifltmKon  of, 

w  alM         5b— ftranilesndgoml-KraniU!.  57— ••nditooo, 

67-«iliaeou(,  flO-Sinty.    flo-gnndy,  61-cal. 

,  ,^         eareo-silioeoui,  e.'l— calciraoos.  61— prodocti, 

01.  Wn         63— eih auction  or  by  iaiiiroDei'  tillago.  834^ 

„  Ihin  flnt  HjttlBd,  TtO-modifioation  of  fifl. 

Soiln— of  Coffoo  land,  fl2— of  Ripley  groni.,  fi2— 
of  Flnt  wood«.  82 — of  Lagranea  groupi  63— of 
Orango  mnd,  62-of  Oreen  aand.  87— of  AUu- 
imm.  as,  89— of  Blaff  Loam  or  loosi!,6.1. 

Soils— of  Cumberland  MouaMiD,  58.  59.  6B3— 
of  West  TonneMoe,  62.  63,  IQU— of  But  Ten- 
noFBec.  56.  64.  57.  ,W— of  He  "  Bnnonj,'-  60, 
61-of  WoRtern  Valles.  flS-of  HlghiaDd  Rim. 
66.67— of  the  Central  Bf-'-   ■" 


BearletOnk,  85. 

Bebooli, jmblic  fTslom,  370— eynooiii  of  ■< 
lawf.  3^~fnnd.  874— tai  leTiad  brooar 
»78-eirocU  of  civil  riBhts  bill,  377— eommon. 
6«  jcenentl  deiMiriptiDn  of  eounliea. 

Sphoob.  Pnblie  of  NuhviUs,6S7-ar  HempUi, 

SdiolaatiF  poiiaUtion, : 


^Bld.o 

eonnty  degenptianii. 
South  Fork  of  Cumberland.  292. 
Siimerville  nnd  other  tovni  In  Fan 

Foulh'ForV  of  Obion,  U87. 

(ioutb  HHrpeth,  996. 

"ijuth  Western  UniTenity.SSS. 


alt 


inOraiiK 


■tor,  4Tl-~Johiiion , 
iption  af60I— eoal 


„M3^"dfSrd"6as^anm 
Bcott  '■naaty,  leDeral  des 

of,  2U. 

Sonppornong  Grape,  16S-irine,  186. 
Seqaat^hie  Callejie.  480. 

6e<iaat«hic  county,  vetieral  deioriptioalof  606. 
Seqaatcbie  River.  578. 608, 666. 
"Ritchie  Valley.  IS.  167,  459,  S7S,  S3S-4ron  of 

n  pel  ,166. 


Brcuat' 

e«Torin— 1 
S*«ier  COD 


.1,4%.  411,418  to  4^.    Sea 


I  lUilraikd.  331.— 


i!  deacTlption,  60 


employed  at,  191— 


Bhady.  5|M.  .MS-oranborrios  in,  S4S. 

Shale!  blBPk!'68. 

&)ialyMil.68, 

Sharp's  bank.  231. 

8be«p^!<tmotinn  of  by  don,  364--do(a  remedy 

for,  836-valuB  of.  496. 135.     See  alae.  copnty 

deieriptians. 
ilbr  "in'/'  general  deaoriptlon  of  1160, 


Sicttr.rt  rounty,  Htneral  deioription  of  922— 

StewaVt.  'Wm.  M.,  11, 14,  20. 

Btinor  Boll.  Uino  ore).  267. 

Stoek.  of  West  Tennessee,  lOIS— of  East  Ten- 
neaaee  Valley,  128, 131.  435-of  Middle  Ten- 
neBBSe.  124.  126.  132,  13S.  620— in  Dividaon, 
137,678-inDeKalb.  7ll-Manry.836.  SmbII 
oonnly  desoriptiona  for  alock  Items. 


helbrville.  I 
biuilcs.  67. 

hoalr      ■ 


Shore  line.  ol< 
"      -t-horn » 


:le.  130, 132, 131,  43e.  680,  S3D. 


I.  66.  618.  869,884,  052. 
and  mica.  S^— ToofliK,  19. 
553.  4.U  561.  633.  64: 


iZlfe? 

,  712.719,  T57.  812. 872, ,, ,  „ 

mith  county,  icnoral  deeeriptli 
mith-p  Pork  Viilley.  ™ 


I  HonntaiD  Range.  614. 

IS  Riier  and  tribnt»lieB,6n. 

„..s  RL™  Utility  Worlt»,i«e. 
Btone-ware,  986. 
Btonei  Creek  Valley.  5«. 
Strawberries,  yield  of,  167. 
Strawborry  Plaini,  31. 
Strips.  96. 
SararHaple.  SI. 

i^ulltirin  county,  gsnarnl  desoriptioD  of,  008. 
.'<ul[ihuteaf  Conner.    See blasatone. 
Sulphur  Fork.  sir.  S91. 
Sulphur  .*nrinK».    Bee  Mineral  waters.    6bI 

phurwcll,  1113. 
Famiic.  716. 
eummilrllle,  657. 
Bomner  county,  marral   deaorlpUoD  of  937- 

Boils  of  liefaanon,  Nssbnlle  and  lomr  oat 

Swevdisb  anil  Tonnesaee  Iron 
fiirimtiralcr.  589. 
Sweet Oom,  76. 
Sweetwater  VnH"  f-"^ 
Swino.lS*.    Sei 
Swiss  C.- 
SwIh,  c 


r.  717. 


Id  and  Hifhlandi. 

nlley  of 
r  ofZ2. 


)f  grapw,  164. 

SjTiim^rr  MFniufriituNnnCompanT.WS. 

Tanbark,  85,  723. 

~  g,  effeetaof  an  BnsnOdent,S79. 
roperty,  409. 


Tanoerian,  770,  86S,  WT,  1098, 

Tannin,  86. 

Tmrlurev ills,  519— viiller  of  543. 

Taiwell,  481-TBlli>r  of  531. 

Tellico  Mountain,  £l4-gectIoD  of.  214. 

Tcllico  River.  5SB. 


of,    HZ— liTfl    Hack    of.  122-dn 
o?174^0flUf?^8S^iron  ore  of. 


TnniiportBtian  in  W»t  TsnneiBM,  UOO  toUB. 

TniTipvilte,  TI5. 

Tranton  and  other  towng  in  Oibi 


culture  in. 350— DnblioMhoo 

lutlwS«5-rafffI)»jB,°VSlSS'<'w 
able  properly  ID.  409~trDe  ralueofpr 
in.  SgS-occDpation  of  peojile  in  -  tCtl— 
raeturlnjjnauiitriea  of.  413— Bn: 


TenDeanea  coal  pToduct.  313— Iron  prodaat.  221 

—copper  prodact,  240. 
Tennwceo  Auricultursl  Cglloirti,  569. 
TcnDSBoeo  Central  BniLrand,  347. 
T8nneHceconnty,old,g46. 
TeDne.-nee   and    Pocido    Railroad,    333— nbip- 

meDla  over,  334. 
TmnORWoConl  and  Railroad  Gompsny'mii- 

road,  331,  T4!). 
TnmiWMio  and  Swvrlinh  iron,  238. 
TiDncmeo  HidRC  of  Middle  Tcnneivoi.  TSI,  923 


ium,  jjio,  JI4J. 
T«in«Hjo  Rimr,  377i    __    ...  __.    ._. 

Erovemenl,    286— npproprin (ions    for,   2M— 
■■de  of,  y.>. 
Ttnacut  in  topographrnf  (bo  Mountain  Lime- 


■ihoijlB  of,  aSO-lm- 


f,  58 — on  "ilipeons  vo 


Timber.  Tl-oflln 

—on  Lower  Cnrb»nifi<rc>uK,  67— extent  ot,  Tl 
preserrntiun  of,  01— <.f  Wen  TenneSBce.  1018 
— tiiiiiter  of  Ilyor.  IIBB— of  Obion,  1154— in 
Middle  TrnneBsoe,  820,  eSS-xte  countr  de- 
K-rlpllonK. 

5iiDbor  in  Cnitod  SUtPH,  Tl. 
iniotbjF,  IIT. 

Tipton  I'ountjF.  general  dogcription  of,  1179. 

Tlplonrille  and  other  toHOs,  1124. 

ToWco,98,8fiO-(>ounti.'a,  OS-lands.  66,  851, 
92l^li<x,  99.  100,  BT4— trade,  6(12— monufHr- 
turc.  611— rsc(one>>,  lOSO— r hipnientf  of,  85S, 
916— BSo  railroad  shipuiontii- in  Andrrron 
eonnty,  4^-^n  ClaT.  fei- in  ColTso.  ASI-Md 
Chenilinin.Se-idlJeKBlb.  Tll-in  Jurkson, 
m-in  Maron,  SU^D  UontRnmary,  1)50,  K» 
In  Overton,  876-in  I^tnnin.  T»-Tn  Kobcrt- 
■on.  f)93-ln  Smith,  TlS-iii  Srowart.  KZB-iii 
Bumnrr,  MO— <ii  Tronnlalv,  MO-in  Van  Bo- 
ron. an6-in  WiUon.  rnOS-ln  Obion,  98-in 
Dycr.d"   '- " ""     -  " ™  .~~ 


— onality  of,  in  Ea»tTcnnt!'! 
Tille  District,  98  ■"" 


n  Henrjr.'llll-in  BRnlon.'sH,  1027 
"   -EaotTcnnei'svcSi'-inClnrl 
9,  850— on  uppor  CumberlaD 

Toof,  Job'nS.jBltcrfr..m,  il72. 
Topouraphy  ofStnte,  2— uf  cnunties.  Bee  Be 

ernl  dMcrlptionB. 
Town  Creek  ScillB,  729. 
Traey  City.  T«8. 
Tradeni  cot  wauled,  397, 
TrnD~port<itiuQ— see  rivers  and  railroadB.  27 


Xrilobitef,  31, 

Trourdale  coanty,  general  description  I>t9l> 

—foil,  Lebanon  and  NaBbville,  64. 
Trof  and  other  toi>a»  io  Ohion,  1158. 

TrockftminK.Hflfl. 
ToUahoma.  650, 
Tupelo,  89. 

tinaka  Fumaeo,  234.      " 

Unaka  Uoonlalnx.  1.  4-UnipeTBtDTa  of.  U- 

gooloity  of.  29,  31)-eleTation  of,  n-"BiadB" 

of.  S7,  mr>-B.iIfluui  firr.  of.  78. 
Union,  SOU. 
Union  City,  1159. 

United  St4ilo>,  producti 
iron  in,  220. 

University,  Comberlanil 
Viiivcif  ity.  Enal  Tcnnet 


1  periodlcala       Uni 


Vance,  C.  F..  vineyard,  lai. 


oiiptian  of.  tSl. 


Vanderbilt  U^niverBitv,  61 

Vines,  tminin*  of,  16$, 

Vineyards,  155, 161,  Iffl,  748— prodacta.  156,  IS7. 
I63-foilB  of.  156.  153.  101.  164— manaBemtnt 
of,  168— inpeotB  injuriooa  to,  171— cost  of,  ITS— 
profit!  of,  17.1. 

V J  ™. impared,  148. 


Wbicb,  398— Bee  connty  dcBcriptions. 

Wiildeii'a  ilidce.  186.  -Jia,  206.  474.  507— eonl  of, 
194,  214.  205,  2IB— iron  ore  of.  52,  227— irni** 


Walker  wheat.  <>t;l. 

Walnut,  73,  89. 

Warren  county,  mnvrnl  dcBcrlption  0^960 — soil 


Washinirlon,  .597. 
WosblDElnn  rounly.  general  di 
Wiitaniui  River.  546-firvt  sett! 


Wat. 


r-power— see  all  coonty  dcserlptii 
I«eially  C'offce.Warren,  DcKnlb,  "-"■ 
liiini,  Cuniberlund,  White,    Ln' 


Polk.  Cheat- 


Dan,_B('dror.l.  Montsomery,  Robertson.  Car- 
ter, ^nox,  Coeke.  Ji.bn^on.  Wafhiniiton.  Pe- 
vier,  Henry,  Franklin,  Perry,  Lfickmaa. 
Dickson. 

WaterB,  mineral — fee  mineral  Haters. 

Waverly  7*17. 

Wnylnnd'e  f  prines,  783. 

Wayne  connly,  ecneral  deserij.tion  of.  {rn-wU 
al\60. 

Wayne  Fumncc.  238,976. 

Wnynesbor..,  977. 

Weakley  coonly.  Bencrnl  deseriplion  of,  1135, 

Wear's  Cove,  6W 

Webb's  Ridse,  31. 

Weldtng'a  Creek,  206. 

Welln'  Creek  Baaiu,  33  lo  36, 761. 

Wells  Id  arnn  rand. 1142, 

WoBtcm  Iron  Belt,  222  to  X». 

Western  Valley.  3. 1015-Boil  of,  65. 

West  Tennessoe,  honndaries  of,  5— climate  of, 
la-mneral  description  of,  1014-arca,  ponu- 
liiliii,.  lll4'Mi^^iI'M]|<i  botlODi,  1016— T%D- 
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DfloM  Ttidte,  lOlS — plat«BD  laodi  lOlS— soili 
of,  1017— clinnta  of,  1016— timber,  fcrm  pro- 
dacU  tai  lift  ito«k  ot,  lOlS— nuaci  af.  1019 
— vinerurd"  in,  166— hrmem  of,  369— war.  «f- 
fecU  on   rHrmiuK  io,  lt>l»— mintnli,  1022— 


Whits  coaDtT,  csaerDil  deacription  of,  979-'M>Il 

of,  87— eo«I  of,  Z15. 
White  Cliff  Sptinga,  590. 


Wbita  Oak.  MoanUin,  30,  SOT— wll  of;  U. 
White  Oak  MonnUiD  MDdalODa.  ST— soil  of,  9S 

White  pine.  ST. 
While  Top.  lOfi. 


Wilder,  J.  T.,letlaraf,  OExmaandiron,  230. 


HDQ  countr.  Benenl  desoripUon  oA9M), 

jrn.ea. 

alley,  509. 

30oat;.  BCPorikl  deacriplion  of,  1001, 

■Ipr,  733. 

ilurSulpliiirSprine«,731. 

'ler  anil  A.liib.imH  lUilroiid,  S33. 

'  no.  drape,  156.  15T— pcico  of.   166— wins  in 
(Jilen,  161.741.     SMgrnpoa. 
■  ne,  blnckberri,  795. 
nter'«Gnp.  2M, 

Wolf  Bi«r.'l664— fork«  of,  716. 

Wood  b  HIT.  639. 

Woods,  baraine  of.  9],  M2,  709,  792. 

Wool  at  LoDdoD  exhibition,  137. 

Workini  man.  home  of,  308. 

WorloyTfurnBoe,  233. 

Wurmky.  ProfoMorT,  O.,  2QS. 

Yellow  CrMlt,S4S. 
Tellow  lociut,  81. 
Yellow  pioe,  SB. 
YsUow  wood,  91. 
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